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TO    OUR    READERS, 


A  LETTBB  was  deKvcTed  at   our  oflfice  some  few  days  since,   beginning   with  an   inquiry,  but  with 

no  other  signature  than  our  monogram,  and  concluding  with  this  postscript : — 

"  What  an  appropriate  monogram  ^tt^^  *^^*  ^®  ^    ^*  ^^^  ^®  taken  to  mean  Journalists 

of  Horticulture,  Journalists  of  Hives,  flf  TiT  B  ^^^  Journalists  of  Hens.     The  J,  too,  seems 

to  support  the  H,  and  the  H  holds  up  BlITI^  *^®  ^>  J^^*  ^  co-Editors  ought  to  do ;  though 

that    sister  of   mine,   whose  scribble  ^^et^  J^^  sometimes  insert,  declares  that  that  J  and 

H  always  remind  her  of  a  broken  gate  fastened  to  a  post." 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  J  was  reading  aloud  the  letter  to  the  H,  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded that  sentence  he  stopped  and  said,  <<< Maud's'  sister  wrote  that.  These  ladies  are  both  York- 
shire— there's  the  Leeds  postmark." 

But  H,  no  doubt  better  satisfied  with  being  compared  to  a  gate  than  J  was  with  his  likeness 
to  a  post,  made  a  response  neither  negative  nor  afEirmative,  but  evasive,  for  he  said,  <<Eead  on." 
So  J  read  on  as  follows: — "Our  cattle-yard  has  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  rinderpest ;  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Journal  writers,  unless  *<  Wiltshibe  Eectob"  takes  his  tithe  in  kind.  And 
Cousin  Anne,  who  married  Phelim  O'Donoghue,  of  Ballygarth  House,  in  Sligo,  can't  settle  to  anytbing 
for  fear  of  the  Fenians ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  no  connections  of  the  gentleman  who  writes  about 
Potatoes  and  Wine,  though  he  is  a  Fenn.  And  then  those  dreadful  failures — I  su])pose  that  they 
wo'n't  injm-e  the  Journal,  unless  J  and  H  have  shares  in  the  Agra,  the  London  Chatham  &  Dover, 
and  the  Overend  things.  My  sister  says  that  she  dares  say  they  have,  for  men  who  write  much 
rarely  have  common  sense ;  and  if  J  and  H  have  had  to  do  with  those  things,  she  thinks  the  Journal 
may  fail  too.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  for  I  really  believe  it  does  a  little  good.  Our  curate 
takes  it,  and  I  know  laid  out  his  flower  garden  from  something  drawn  in  it ;  and  we  give  our  copy  to 
Harry  Martin,  who  married  our  cook  and  settled  in  Craven,  and  he  sends  it  to  his  brother  in  New 
Zealand.  Mrs.  Martin  wrote  to  her  sister,  our  housemaid,  the  other  day;  and  I  must  make  one 
extract,  because  I  know  it  will  please  J  and  H,  to  whom  I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  no  longer 
jocularly,  I  wish  many  happy  New  Years.  This  is  the  extract : — *  Martin  does  what  the  Journal  tells 
him,  and  has  just  said,  **  I  really  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  it.  I  should  have 
« gone  all  wrong,'  for  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  could  have  given  me  a  word  of  advice."  And  his 
brother's  letter  from  New  Zealand  last  month  said,  *<  The  Journal  does  remind  me  of  home  so ;  and 
I  now  say,  as  I  often  say  when  reading,  God  bless  the  Editors,  and  prosper  their  work." 

"  That  will  do  for  a  Preface,"  said  H  ;  but  he  and  J  must  add  that  neither  rinderpest,  nor 
Fenianism,  nor  ruined  speculations  have  weakened  the  resources  of  the  Journal.  Its  staff  is  unscathed 
and  strengthened;  its  circulation  increased;  and  they  hope  that  the  J  will  continue  to  ** support  the 
H,"  and  the  H  to  **  uphold  the  J,"  for  many  years  to  come. 
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ABBmOATXVXT  POULTRT  SHOW,  8S3  ) 

▲oacU— longiflon,  seale  on,  iSL ;  not 

flowering,  469 
Achimenes  done  blooming,  M5 
Aooras  calamus,  plaaiting,  Oi 
Adiantnm    cuneatnm  in    a    sittiug* 

room.  42 
Aerostis  ttolonifcra  angiutifolia,  815 
Air,  glTing,  489, 491 
Aldboron^  Ponltrj  Show,  174 
Aldenhot  soldiers'  itardeus,  816 
Ale  and  beer,  difference,  i46 
Alexandra  Park,  185 
Allerion  Poultry  Show,  154 
Aloeaaia  macrorhiza  deca  jing,  S09 
AloTsia  citriodura  propaKating,  110 
Alpines,  807  ;  early-blooming,  ;)88 
Altemantheraspatbulata  and  sessilis 

amoms,  1, 889 
Alyaaom  cuttings,  188 


AmarrlliseB,  16 
Amerlcs 


ncanbUght,?! 

Among  the  Scottish  braes,  lochs,  and 
monntains,  118, 147, 159,119, 811 

Anacharis  alsinastrum,  clearing  a 
pond  of,  110 

Ancylogyne  longiflora.  27 

Anemnnes,  planting,  151 

Angra^cum  Chailluannm,  87 

Annuals  for  spring  blooming,  894 

Anthoxanthum  odoratnm,  196 

Ants,  187;  destroying,  206;  drirlng 
away.  819;  on  Peach  shoots,  888 

Aphelandra  Leopoldi  culture,  84 

Aphis,  of  what  use?  819 

Apples-~can  the  graft  be  longer-lired 
than  the  parent  tree?  91:  storing, 
1126 ;  for  dwarfs,  245 ;  in  Russia,  261 ; 
fowls  eating,  888 ;  pruning,  800 :  list 
of  8M :  for  pigd,  SCO ;  propagating, 
37»:  transparent,  4tc.,  898;  for 
buahes  and  pyramids.  418 ;  for  espa- 
liers, 451;  large  old,  465 

Apricot  trees,  culture  in  orchard- 
nouses,  87  :  raising  from  seed,  108  ; 
pruning^  151 ;  fruit  late  in  ripcoiing, 
152 ;  forming  standard,  855 ;  liaray 
447:  for  wall,  46^ 

ArabiB,  Golden,  culture,  288 

Aralia  trifoliate.  288 

Araucaria  imbrieata,  272 

Areca  Baueri  culture,  418 

Artichokes,  288, 2U6 

Arundo  couspicua,  299 

Ash,  grafthjg,  875  . 

Asparagus  —  beds,  dressing.  207 : 
transplanting  old,  246:  beds,  298; 
forcing,  882, 411 ;  planting,  414 ;  times 
of  first  cutting,  424 

Asphodels,  265 

Asters,  seeds,  226;  seeding,  ^;  m 
pots,  800 

Ancuba  seed,  84 ;  hermaphrodite,  444, 

447 
Asaleas— Charmer,  Vivid,  127 ;  hous- 
sing,  245 ;  thrips  on,  451 


BaHTAMS  —  POSTAXS'S    AXD    RaTXOR'S 

Oamk,  192. 212 ;  Game,  281 ;  impror- 
ing  colour,  284;  breeding  Duck- 
wing,  860 ;  with  Dorkings,  880 ;  esti- 
mate of  varieties,  880 

Bamsley  Poultry  Show.  282 

Basket  plants  for  conservatory,  874 

Battersea  Park,  216 

Baxter,  Mr.  W.  U.,  5 

Beanty  in  fowls,  who  shall  dec  de 
what  is?  462 

B«d,  centre  for  flower  garden,  147 

Bedding  plants,  white,  16;  at  the 
Slough  Nursery,  ^ ;  in  New  Jersey, 
78 :  propagation  of,  97,  148 :  annua), 
8B4;  wintering,  271;  scarlet.  288; 
wintering  in  firames,  800;  in  win- 
dows, 887 ;  in  cold  frames,  489 

Bees^mv  apiary,  17 ;  nadiring,  regi- 
(ride,  forming  stocks  f^om  con- 
demned, 18;  swarm  recovered,  in  a 
clsimney,  sparrows  eating,  driving, 
Kwarms  returning,  86;  superiority 
of  IJgurian,  second  twanns,  taking 


BrnMB—Continued. 
honey  from  supers,  87;  deserting 
hive^^artiflcial  swarms,  strengthen- 
ing Iiigurian  stnek,  preventing 
swarming,  value  of  second  swarms, 
transferring,  88:  dying  of  dysen- 
tery, Ligurians  in  Staliordshire,  re- 
gicides, 54 ;  warning,  imiting,  super- 
stitions about.  56;  ferocity  of  In- 
dian. 66;  siae  of  hives,  black,  75; 
imiting  weak  stocks,  removing  a  su- 
per, green  honey,  notes  and  queries, 
76 ;  the  EgypUan,  75,  94, 114, 156, 251. 
805,  488.811,868,  416, 458 ;  painless  ex- 
tinction of  drones,  hiving  a  s  warm  in 
a  chimney,  is  the  Ligurian  more  pro- 
lific than  the  common?  95 ;  uniting, 
06 ;  taking  honey  fh)m  frame  hives, 
larvm  on  hive-board,  driving  and 
uniting,  attaching  combs  to  bars, 


combs,  sparrows  eating,  longevity 
ef,  115;  Ligurian,  prolificacy  of, 
&c.,  184,  185;  longevity,  185:  a  de- 
throned queen,  transferring,  honey 
harvest  in  Oxfordshire,  hiving 
swarm  in  a  flue,  proposed  hive,  186 ; 
price  of  Ligurian,  155;  taking 
noney  firom  side  boxes  and  sapers, 
B.  &  W.'s  apiary  in  1866.  uniting, 
156 ;  appearance  of  Ligurians  in  an 
apiary,  winter  protection  for  hives, 
straightening  combs,  taking  honey, 
176;  writing  extraordinary,  192; 
unUinp  (iml  ff-rA\r\^.  LJKuriinnistHl. 
lAxn  :i\n-  ..f  .i:^-..  j  •::  ■  ,i  ...it.hvIuI 
la'i-  ■■!,  U-i\[iln.[Ui:i,\.  .  l.U  .  v-,,tp 
au\HMr.    jiM  |-c|ii-"Hlei».  til  i  i  LiU,  ni  ;••  h  in- 

h.biri',  leriilff  witrkert.  SIJ? :  iii;i;Mi:e- 
mem.  umti'lcooje  vlaitorh,  -.8; 
ttrJrti  tla  g,  rreven  tin  >j  m  w  ti  ri :  ]  i  ng, 
fpmcB  bvtweon  >iiTe  and  eiivcr^  huXh, 
fiL't'dinjJt  cnvcrrinir,  ill :  honey  bar- 
VBul,  wrtOdeiMnlpped  ptrnw  lih^s, 
SSO:  at  tlitf  Crvpul  "V  Tig 

cu[id«miieil^  ^1:3.  i2; 

kuvlslu^   111    YnrkHh:.  ug 

CODdC'miind,  %70',  th<  ^  .^  rm 
qaecnii,  cut  ply  bliAck  cmi^^  ^70; 
weight  iiit  Htcpcki^,  K^toiillail  aiv-e;), 
S87 ;  niiwelpimif  vi^ilornT  loss  of 
■WttRUH,  in  t^:ewtirti>r^  biv.  h,  r^; 
'*B.  A  W/*"  apiiry  iti  iN^  \  •.■:jS; 
difficMlyivH  ot  dditlntr  m  1. j.itM.an 
qa«^«□T  lt£&T  invfiUiii^-'Wiihii-i.  lite 
JeiHliugh  inm^nj?,  S^i:  cxi'i  ih  ;.ag 
4  tt4<cii  H  H  g^U ;  -^  I) .  &  W«^B  '*  if  [  <  I  h  t  .  in 
iHT/i  r    v:(..T.int  riii^rP,    ^.VJ ,    r..    ng 
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apiary.  899:  chilled  brood,  400; 
Stewarton  hives,  early  breeding, 
417;  warmth  needed,  destroying 
drones.  418;  taking  honey  from  bar 
hives,  468:  in  North  Lincolnshire. 
457  ;  wintf  r  of  1865^  feeding,  Egyp- 
tian r.  Italian,  458:  stingless.  de- 
serting a  Neighbour's  hive,  regicide, 
476;  Stcwarton  hives,  496 

Begonia  fuchsioides,  resting,  854 

BeUadonnA  Lilies  notfloweriiig,  894 

"Benedicite,''484 

Birds  of  prey  in  Essex,  54,  94,  118; 
nettiuff  to  exclude.  110 

Birmingham  Columbarian  Socieir,  867 

Birmingham  Poultry  Show.  484,  458, 
471 :  schedule,  230. 268:  entries,  878 ; 
mixclist,  209;  prize  list  defended. 

Bitter  Bush,  279  L887 

filandy,  Mr.  J.  J.,  death  of,  201 

Bloomsbury  Flower  Show,  02 

Blue  Oum  tree,  207 

BoUers.  188, 874, 461 

Bolbophfllum  reticulatnm,  876 

Bones,  dissolving,  186 

Borders— note  on  healing,  144 ;  manur- 
ing friiit  tree  and  Vine,  151 ;  plants 
for  a  north,  438 ;  inside,  410 ;  near  a 
floe,  498 


Boreeole,  sowing,  149 
Botanic  (iioyal)  Society's  Show,  25 
Bottom  beat,  pipes  fbr,  491 
BougainvilUea  splendens,  wintering. 

Bouquets— Princess  Helena's  bridal, 
22 :  Covent  Qarden,  418 

Bowling-green,  renovating,  894 

Brachystelma  Barberic,  869 

Brahma  Pootras,  857 ;  vulture-hocked, 
79,  181,  162,  178,  209,  266.884:  weak- 
kneed,  96;  Light,  at  the  Birming- 
ham Show,  282, 822 ;  with  powerless 
legs,  822 :  early  layers,  884 ;  laying, 
860;  oockerels,  880;  breeding  from 
young,  400;  as  egg-producers,  465; 
cocks  at  Birmingham,  476;  Dark, 
476 

Bi  ■■■''.     .1.  ...i^^  .::.  :> 

Bl  .  i'uultry  biiktw*  *i4.  45ti 

Bi  it.^U   ftuavcpltns  l^avcft  fiiU- 

i:   .■     1-. 
BU'idLLm'  la  i^prtng,  A'£D 
Binip  Hflv^^r;  roulirj  Shovi.  75 
Bui  l*n  -  c  ul  III  f  (■  o  f  tarj>  -b  kn  uning,  t*3 ; 

planUDg^  Si^;  done  bEnoming.  i&\; 

111  ijlpctni  fliumltaneouely, 8TI 
BunOaclt-antt^inatict,  liert   dick,  9O0, 

400 
Bury  St.  Edmtmds  Poultry  Show,  85 


CaBBAOB— MAIM    XARLT    80WDI0,  109 ; 

sowing  Drumhead,  180 

Cacti  propagating,  227 

Caladiums— shading,  16;  for  exhibi- 
tion. 52 

Calceolarias— culture  of  herbaceous, 
21. 46, 460 ;  sowing,  01 ;  propagating 
by  cuttings,  HI ;  wintering,  228, 854 ; 
cuttings.  271 

Caledonian  (Royal)  Horticultural 
Society's  Show,  200 

Calyoanthus  oucideatalls  fruiting, 
815 

Cambridge  Poultry  Show.  288 

Camellias  —  repotting,  51 ;  housing, 
245 ;  six  self-coloured.  SOO :  buds  fall- 
ing. 875 :  pruning}  893 

Campanula  ,carpauca  as  a  bedder, 
257 

Canada— horiicaItnr.iI  enterprise  in, 
85 :  East,  gardening  in.  407 

Canaries  — treatment  of  young,  96; 
mules  breeding,  110;  bald-headed, 
476 

Cannas,  2S3 ;  nigricans  withering.  111 ; 
roots,  wintering,  800 

Canker  in  Apple  trees,  483 

Cardoons,  blanching.  151 

Carnations,  defined, 88;  self-coloured, 
71 

Carrots  failing,  819 

Cart,  a  useful  garden,  140 

Castor-oil  Plant  culture,  <i27 

Catarrh  in  Hamburgh n,  400 

Caulitlower  culture,  262 

Cedar  seedlings,  874 

Celery-culture,  82, 189, 146, 888;  earth- 
ing up,  224 

CenUurea  ragnslna  culture,  180 ;  can- 
didissima  cuttings,  288 

Cerastium  tomentosum  weedy,  171 

Cestrum  aurantiaoum  flowerless,  227 

Chelmsford  Poultry  Show.  248, 822 

Cherries— Bohemian  Black  Bigarreau, 
27;  guarding,  70:  winter-pnming 
Morello.  110 ;  preserving  on  the 
trees.  187  ;  for  N.W.  aspect,  189 :  Oe- 
tober,  827 ;  unfruitful,  864 ;  Ludwlg*! 
Bigarreau,  464 

Chickens  —  dving,  88,  288;  inflamed 
vents  in,  88;  drooping,  66:  blind. 
66;  rattling  in  throat,  56;  cramped, 
96:  unable  to  stand.  116;  feeding, 
186 :  cost  of  rearing  for  table,  156 ; 
declining,  194;  double-bodied,  888; 
rearing  artificially,  857 

Chilopsis  saligna.  815 

Chippenham  Poultry  Show,  454 

Christmas  carol,  a  prose,  477 


Chr^'santheTnams  —  ScAtalfott,  fit? 
bnla,   thhinincr*    2Kj :     and     Uulx- 

Ki.rrt.vi.lif.,  asvHi    rcil^:(cd,  loi   exM* 

CMit  mcLkLing,  270 

Ciiit-runus— eiiltLir«n  e^v  heddiqg  «il^ 

Ui:   wintf rintfi   551;    fl^w luring   ma- 

nenfioaatiij,  im 
Clrifiiccattr  I'^nJtry  Show.  7S 
Cif-luH  hPC.J  flawing^ 4 14 
CI'.^LLk  dj«ct>^or,  winturkig,4iEI 
Clay  Lurugd  too  hsrd^  iltA 
C\k.:ii\.hivi;  (jperatii>DB,  3^ 
CK'tiuitis     Jackmsuni    ctiltorr,    ItBz 

KubL'IiD.  nnd   Lftnuglnnaa  csudiilaj 

27  (i;  inauurfJigi  ^^ 
CUriKlyrnlrnnji.  TheimsdnjE:    an4    IL 

U^Ll^vuriiluIilp^  SIH:  pruniugjIQ 
Cl<j\<  tu]i.L  PimVLry  Shij.w,20a 
Clnrili'r:^    fiT    grcf niiouiie ,  IB  ^  fuC  ^ 

a ;      .;.'.."  '.  uJlry  StuJW,  im 

Clui-.  ].[ji.-ilyji>r,  110 

C('.  I>.3is,  iT/i^  lu-n  fcjTired,  IS:  wMtr^ 
;Vi,  i'vi- ;  litad  Bwg-lk'ij,  5^^ SSI:  cr«ea' 
Ul-i  .i,  inri :  vulture.  Iioft  iti.  n2,l71; 
lii-is  [, ^^...r^.•u,   Tijl  ami     'A'uzh.'L  tftr- 

dark  producing  white  chickens,  8147. 

extra  prize   fbr  dark,  284:  ceek% 

plumage,  842 ;  cook's  comb  Joppiaft,. 

418 ;  Buff,  455;  combs  of,  47t 
Cockscombs,  sowing,  227 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  156, 881;  vuth- 

816, 887  ^^ 

Coelogyne  cormaatar876. 
Colens  Verschanelti  as  a  bedder,  135^ 

sowing.  476 
Columbarian  Societ;'ii  Show, 479^ 
"  Cehim barium,  The."  886 
Combretum  micropetnlum,  46* 
Concrete  for  Vine  border, 80S 
Conifers,  S66:  at  Woodlands,  160:  tA 

Linton  Park,  291, 808, 830 ;  planting^. 

855:  from  cuttings  and  seed,  866;  at 

LllLesd(n,407 
Conservatories— climbers  fer,6I,IS0» 

plants  for,  288 ;  plants  for  beda  is,. 

819 ;  temperatures,  337  :  warming  » 

small,  491 
Continent,  horiionlture  on,  121,  160,, 

269,448 
Convolvulus  arrensis    and   scpimi^. 

destroying.  160 
Cordvline  rubra  culture,  4IS 
Cossignia  borbonica.  846 
Cottage  Garden  Soeieties,  kihtk  tsv 

108 
Cottingham  Poultry  Show,  181 
Cotyledon  fascicularis,  276 
Country  scraps,  7. 64 
Covent  Garden  Market,  16,  88L  51,,  7JW 

91. 109,  129,  150, 170, 188,  216,296,24^ 

2»4,  282,  2<J9,  818, 886.  8o8,  878, 802,  412* 

481, 450,  46t>,  491 :  prices,  227 
Coverings  of  straw,  448 
Cows,  Bretagne,  76 ;  long  dry,  4I& 
Cramming  fowls.  468 
Cranberry  culture.  894 
Crataegus  pyracantha,  86Sr,.40C 
Craven  Agricultural  Society^  FsoIbTr 

Show,  168 
Crcve  CoBur  fowls,  400 ;  wbiee»Bt 
Crickets,  destroying,  846 
Crook  Poultry  Shaw,  2S& 
Crops,  swollen,  56 
Croton  humile,  87S 
Crystal  Palace  Show^IBS 
Cucumbers— culture,  69;  fhin-en^ML. 

188;  house,  265;  seeding   of,  tUr 

promoting  seeding,  814,  815 ;  grow*- 

ing  fbr  exhibition,  848 ;    Maatexa'lv^ 

Prolific,  447 ;  with  Vines,  461 
Cumberland  Poultry  Show,  m 
Gupressus  macrocarpa,  166 
Currants  —  pruning.  161 ;  prsservfoir 

fruit  on  the   buahes,   187;    Blaek«. 

nnfruitfo],  227 ;  buahes  protecting;.' 

482 
Cuttings,  wintering,  Stt. 


Tl 


INDEX. 


QfhwiCTB  Tinder  aortti  wall.  Ml 

OTBuMdiiun  Binense,  810 

Cbraomru  oiisutna,  187 

Cyp«IU  onralea,  4M 

CnenM     alternlfoliu     Turl«g»tiu 

eiimnfing,8S7;  enltiira,4Sl 
CTpripedinm  Schlimil,  M4 
OyUMOB  nol  flowering,  4M 

DaOTTXJB  OLOlOnUTA  OULTVBB.  98B 

Dshlia  Canotacas,  tt7 

Daisiea— <»naUwn,8S;  manngingT«r 
riegBted,874 

DuBBon  trees  nnfniitftil,  800 

Daphne  Indioa.  leaTea  roated,  481 

Datona,  prnning.  800  _  ^ 

Delphinlnm  —  Belladonna,  867;  Tri- 
omphe  dePontoiae,46A 

Deodorialng.  S45 

Dentaia  erenata,  doable,  not  flowei^ 
ing,  888 

Dewaborr  Poultry  ShAw.  190, 818 

Dinnexwtable  decoration*  406, 488 

Diitladenia  ainabilia,  87tf 

DiBinfectant.  258 

Dorking  Poultry  Show,  846, 478 

Dorkinga,  856  ;  the  atory  of  my  White 
ehickens,  228;  deaf  eara,  800;  de- 
fended, 8:i0 ;  not  able  to  walk,  884 ; 
lame  nrom  coma,  860;  oroaa  with 
Cochin -China,  860;  White,  880; 
oock's  Bpnr,  400 

Donblofuzing,  46 

Dracaena— ferrea  cnltnre,  418;  tennl- 
nalia  floweriag,  461 

Drainage,  870 

DriiB^  Poultry  Show,  118 

Drighlington  and  Adwaiton  Fonltry 

Drip— avoiding,  16;  and  donble-glax- 

DSbun  Poultry  Show,  473 
Dnoka— profit  firom,  86;  where. water 
la  deflioient,  88;     *-•    -^ —     "- 


9;  AyleBbary,  116 
forUI>le,]S6:  giUlei 
M)6;  feeding,  860 


ooBt  of  rearing 
hanging  down,  806 
DnmpleB,  294 

Eabwxob,  destbotoio,  84, 73 

Earth  eloaeta,  469 

Eooentricities  of  entries,  810 

Edging  plants,  white.  16 

Egg  plant,  use  of  fruit,  161 

Eggs— what  forms  the  ehlokin?  66: 
nreserring.  76,  94,  116, 188,  250 :  not 
hatching,  I96 ;  hatching,  arUflcial, 
888 ;  produce  of,  415, 465 ;  age  for  sit- 
ting. 458 

Elm  tanea,  diseaBed,  1£1;  Tislted  by 
hornets,  226 

Entomological  Society's  Meetings,  8, 
64,168,275,485,485 

Epping  Poultry  Show,  74,  manage- 
ment of,  Spaxush  fowla  at,  96 

Ericas,  select  list,  492 

Briobotrya  iaponica,  886,  886;  in 
France,  443 

Enoalypina  globnlns  cnlture,  807 

Euehuis  grandiflora,  21 

Enpatorinm  neryOBum,  279 

Evaporation  and  rainfall,  419 

ErergreenB  —  propagation  of,  171 ; 
under  Oaks.  171 ;  for  S.W.  wall,  800 ; 
for  west  wall,  819;  under  trees,  854; 
planting,  355 ;  pruning,  894 

Ererlasting  flowers,  list  of,  491 

Exhibition  fowls,  food  for,  194 

Eyles,  Mr.,  garden  councillor  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society,  167 

Fasscwobth  P0I7X.TRT  Sbow,  808,  484, 
458 

Feet,  to  ke^p  dry,  485 

Femandesla  robusta,  187 

Fernery,  shading  a  hardy,  888 

Ferns— raid  after,  9 ;  fk-om  spores,  cul- 
ture, 23 :  drying,  92 ;  stove,  green- 
house, hardy,  and  tree  for  exhibi- 
tion, 130;  drying,  IS'l;  Mr.  Smith's 
collection,  201 ;  liquid  manure  for, 
217;  list  of  hardv,  265;  planting 
Bracken,  836 :  raising  firom  spores, 
884 ;  house  for:  451 :  caterpinars  on. 
6£8 ;  culture  of  exotic,  459 ;  Tree,  of 
New  Zealand.  483 

Featnca  duriuscula,  106;  ovina,  and 
ovina  tenuif  olia,  126 

Figs,  487;  chalk  for,  98;  nnfhiitful, 
UO :  Brown  Turkey,  302 ;  culture  on 
walls,  208 ;  second  crop  on  standard. 
840 ;  aspect  for,  265  ;  shoots,  pinch- 
ing, 876 :  planting,  414 

Filberts— keeping,  299;  planting  snek- 
ers,818;  stiibs,  451 

Fine-foliaged  plants,  shading,  16 

Fir  trees,  planting,  414 

Flower-bed.  device.  34 

Flower  gardens,  plans,  822,  878 ;  men 
required  for,  846;  circular-terraced, 
'800 

Flower-pots,  table  of  sizes,  469 

FlowefTS,  stove,  for  cutting,  8»1 :  early 
spring,  433 

Forcing-house,  form  of  early,  887 

Foreman's  duties,  203 

Forest  tree  sowing  seeds,  898 

Fowb— wliich  to  keep,  17,  84,  58,98, 
Ul ;  how  to  fatten,  18 ;  culture,  suc- 
cessful, 58:  old  and  young,  and 
different  breeds  together.  92 ;  loose 
crop,  93;  crossing,    fiMding^  116; 


Fowls— ConiiiHMd. 
black  prodnelng  white  featherB, 
176;  plnoUng  fealherB,  884;  dying 
suddenly,  870:  ibod  reqolred  by,  Ibr 
afisrmyard,  400;  and  ftvit  ^ea, 
468 

Franee,  effeots  of  rains,  888 

Fraser's  nursery  noticed,  88 , 

Fraxinella  £rom  seed,  874 

Fremontla  calif  omiea,  187 

Ignited  plsnto  for  the  dinner  table, 
488 

Fhiiting-honBe  Blightty  heated,  840 

Fruit— &ees,  dwarf,  in  America,  68; 
synonymes  of,  60 ;  hlntB  on  hybrid- 
ising. 80;  thinning  and  ahortoning 
ahoota,  winter  pruning,  88 :  raising 
from  Bead,  100;  pmnuig  111:  and 
fmita,  806;  preaerving  fruit  for 
winter.  268;  arranging,  877;  plant- 
ting,  881,  858;  overgrowing  a  wall, 
880;  pinching  shoots,  468 

Fuchsias— inseots  on,  78;  new,  88; 
corymbiflora  and  ralgens  culture, 
180;  flower-buds  dropping,  188; 
large,  817;  insects  on  leaves.  866; 
in  cold  f^amo,  818 ;  in  a  room,  8W; 
resting,  468 

Fuel.  836 

Fumigation,  896 

Furze-seed  sowing,  886 

GkKE  Fowls.  18, 414, 484, 486, 476,  498 ; 

points  in,  880:  characteristics,  846, 

416;  cock^s  bill  broken,  258;  Dart! 

Oreys,  Dark    Birchen  s,  Red  and 

Blue  Duns,  267  ;  classified,  881 ;  with 

swollen   head,    884;  different    ra- 

rieties,    856,    87(^  890;    tails    and 

breasts,  860 
Oanes  •  worm,  extracting,  76,  84 ;  in 

chickens,  treatment  for,  184 
Garden  —  labour  required  for,    188: 

and  fruit  trees  near  the  sea,  %^; 

making  on  a  gravelly  soil,  880; 

planting,  894 
Gardeners— and  market  gardeners.  14 ; 

eccentric    bills  of,  808;  education, 

818 ;  giving  and  exchanging  plsntB. 

408;  selling  plants,  461^ 
Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  Insti- 

tntion,  78 ;  anniversary,  ^87 
Gardening^liberality  in,  13;  notes. 

188 
Garston  Vineyard,  402 
Gas  tor,  plants  injured  by  its  fumes, 

88 
Gas,  heating  by,  418 
Gaaajiia  spiendens,  propagation  of, 

Geraniums  defined.  91 ;  pratense  and 
sylvaticum,  802 :  wild,  274 ;  hybridis- 
ing, 275.    See  Pelargonium. 

Girton's  •*  Pigeon  Fancyer."  878 

Gladioli— at  the  Crystal  Palace.  253; 
list  of;  288.  440 ;  management  of 
seedlingB,  299 ;  for  pots,  800 ;  Milton, 
869;  in  1866,  culture,  419 

Glass,  rough  plate,  800 

Glazed  garden  structures,  819 

Glazing  —  double,  240 ;  without  lap* 
ping,  855 

Gloxinias  from  leaves,  45 

Glyphsea  Monteiroi.  869 

Glyptostrobns  pendulns,  276 

Gnaphalium  lanatum  culture,  44 

Gold  fish  in  frozen  pond,  451 

Goodyera  discolor  culture,  409 

Goolo  Poultry  Show,  133 

Gooseberries— pri^e  at  Northwich, 
102 ;  National,  Show,  180 ;  pruning. 
161 ;  of  good  flavour,  812 ;  lists  of, 
847, 854 ;  protecting  bushes,  482 

Gordius  aquatious,  266 

Gourd,  large.  270 

Grain,  ftc.,  poisoned,  82 

Grapes— spotted,  16,  51;  Black  Ali- 
cante, 92;  shanking,  cracking,  and 
spotting,  110. 253. 300. 851, 361 :  scald- 
ing. Ill:  not  colouring.  130,  800; 
out-door  in  New  Zealand,  167 ;  mil- 
dewed, 184.  973  ;  small.  ISO;  rnd 
Peaches  growint;  in  one  house,  '^01 ; 
caterpillar  eating  ripe,  207 ;  not 
ripenmg,  265;  Frankenthal,  282; 
uncolonred  and  spotted,  900;  on 
flued  wall.  318 ;  growing  for  profit, 
854 :  without  seeds,  385 :  wine  from-, 
214, 384, 386 :  keeping,  393,  418 ;  drop- 
ping, 898 :  forcing  for  market,  421 ; 
not  keeping,  483 

Grass  edgings,  854 

Grasses  for  lawns,  106,  126,  167,804, 
260,290,815 

Greenfinch  mule  breeding,  194, 253 

Greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors,  88 ; 
spindled,  227 

Greenhouse  —  with  a  northern  as- 
pect, 110;  plants  for  a  London, 
180 :  heating,  245.300,374 ;  f^om  a  sit- 
ting-room, 888;  utilising  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  338 ;  heating  by  a  stove, 
886 ;  for  wintering  plants,  894 

Grotmds  and  lawns,  forming,  179 

Guano,  old,  16 :  water  preparation,  98 

Guildford  Poultry  Show,  474 

Guildhall  Horticultural  Show,  887 

Halxtax  Axn  Galdxb  Yai.b  Poultbt 
Show,  174, 811 

Bamburghs,  488 ;  wandering,  74 :  non- 
ornamental,  876 ;  oatarrh  in,  400 


Hanley  Ponltty  Show,  471 

Harrest,  times  of,  484 

Haatlnga  Poultry  Show,  191 ;  eapc  at, 

881 
HatoUng  —  fiOInrea,  17;  artifleially, 

898 
Hay.  coarse,  418 
Hays's  oonatant  stove,  418. 486 
Heat  saved  v.  heat  naed,  H 
Heating— by  hot   water,  966;   h: 

eaiut,861;  TentiUting,and  ' 

Hedgea,  plant  for  low,  886  ;  entiing, 

Helieonla  hnmiUa,  464 
Beltelenua  cotula,  876 
Benieraon,  Mr.  Joseph.  499 
Hens,  masenline,  58;  disordered,  88 ; 

crowing,  496 
Hepatiea,  propagating,  470 
HerbaoeouB  plants  to  flower  in  Jnly, 

Hlblsens  Tosa-BinenBlB,  469;  Coopol 
wintering,  469 

High  breeding,  ita  utility,  888 

Hoe,  an  a^Juatable,  86 

Hog  cholera,  ooal  aa  a  cure  for,  166 

HoUyhooka,  Uat  of,  887 

Home  growths,  Mr.  Fenn's,  886 

Honey,  clarifying  and  keeping,  806 

Hops,  propagating,  what  they  are.  845 

Hortionltoral  (Royal)  Society— Rose 
Show,  4 :  Committees,  Ac.,  88,  61, 
88.  m,  168, 198,  389.  875. 818. 815,  866, 
405.  444;  weekly  shows,  34,  H  68, 
106.  188.  168,  196.  876,  sb,  818,  888, 
848,  897,  887,  406,  485,  445,  465;  pro- 
posed country  meeting,  167 ;  garden 
at  Chiswiek.  182;  af  Kensington, 
186. 361 ;  medal  awarded  to,  388;  ex- 
hibitions in  1867.  941 ;  one  annual 
ahow,  879:  exhibition  at  Bury,  888, 
861.  869,  409,  439,  447,467;  examinap 
tion  of  gardeners,  861,  809,  487 ;  sal- 
mon in  the  garden,  869 ;  first  country 
exhibition,  884 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society  of  Ire- 
land,289 

Horticulture  on  the  Continent,  131. 
163. 350,  448 

Rot  water,  heating  by,  366 

Hoadan  fowls,  488 

Hoya  eamosa  neglected,  184 

Hungary,  horticulture  in,  81 

HuIlett,Mr.865 

Humea  elegans,  800 

Huntleya  eerina,  881 

Hyacinths— list  of  and  culture,  177  ; 
arranging  in  beds,  819;  pots,  854; 
plunging,  854 

Hydrangeas,  hortensis  for  out-door 
decoration,  8 ;  as  hardy  shmbp,  77 

ICK-nOVSES,  CONSTBTTCTHfO,  427 

Idle  Poultry  Show,  154 

Dex  latifolia,  221 

Incubation  artificial,  898 

Incubators,  134,  154, 328,  877,  418, 456 ; 
Schruder's,  457 

International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion, a  foreigner's  opinion  of,  121 

Ipswich  Poultry  Show,  250,  877,  418, 
488 

Iresine  HerbstU,  195,  869,  406;  as  a 
bedder,  825 

Ivy— remarks  on  its  uses  and  manage- 
ment. 138 ;  on  trees,  288 ;  varieties 
of,2t:4 

Jisxnrx,  Catai^nian,  91 
Johnstone  Poultry  Show,  73 

KXKPJnUlA  ROSC<"F.AHi,  281 

Kale.  Scotch,  sowing  and  mode  of 
using,  149 

Kalmia— bed,  in  pots,  893 

Kalosanthes  coccinea  in  a  window, 
72 

Keighlcy  Poultry  Show,  211 

Keteleeria  Fortune] .  467 

Keynes's  Nursery,  Hr.llsburr,  894 

Kiddoan  mode  of  heating.  226 

Kidney  Beans,  protecting,  884;  forc- 
ing. 480 

Kinirswood  Poultry  Show,  178 

Kitehcn-garden  produce,  exhibiting, 
201 

Kitchen  range,  hot  air  from,  4C3 

Kleinia  fnlgens,  127 

LABtniNrM  SBxns  poiso^cors,  171 

Lapageria  rosea,  potting,  295 

Laurels- Colchican,  84;  under  trees 
dying,  189 

Lawns— management  of,  90 :  grasses, 
106.  126,  167.  204.260,  206.316:  relay- 
ing, 171 :  injured  by  coal  ashes,  188 ; 
mschining,  mowing,  and  weeding, 
882 ;  manuring,  296 :  renovating,  394 : 
sweeping  during  frost,  451 ;  weeds 

Laying,  promoting,  400 

Leaves,  their  functions,  869 ;  collect- 
ing for  heating.  873 

Leeds  Poultry  Show,  472, 498 

Leicester  Poultry  Show,  80S 

Libocedrus  chilensis  in  Yorkshire,  181 

Lilacs  in  pots.  171 

Lilium  auratnm,  357;  enltore,  188, 
822,  longifiorum  done  flowering.  854 

Lily  of  the  Valley  in  pots.  374 

Lime-trees,  avenue  of,  planting,  864      , 


Lima  at  a  ummm,  861 

Tiinnean  Boaiety.  n 

Linnet,  taming,  176 

Uttleeote,  486 

Liquid  manure.  461 

Lobelia— nicotknafoUa,  17 :  prolomc* 

ing  blooming,  71;  8nowi!a]ct,9a^  lBi» 

M,  381, 3S4TProgrMS,  464 
Lolinm  perenne  tenna,  860 
Lomaria  fluviatilia  onltura.  345 
Long  Sutton  Poultry  Show,  IM.  8M 
Loqnat,  886 
Lyoaate  gigantaa,  464 

MiOVOXJA,       TBAVSTLAirTIHO.        SOT ; 

grandiflora  propagation,  864 
Maidstone  Gardeners*    AaaodAtioB 

856 
Maixe,  variegated,  136»  144 
Malays,  897;  charaeteristies,  367 ;  cb4 

"Y:B.A.Z.,-488 
Manchester  Botanic  Garden  and  IB&I 

Show,  887 
Manchester  Poultry  prize  aehadnla. 

360 :  Poultry  Show,  886, 476 
Mandevilla  anaveolena  culture,  894 
Mangold  Wvrtael  for  aeed,  886 
Manure— application  ot  87;  to 

and  borders.  864 
Many  things  on  a  small  scale.  66 
Marsden,  fiav.  C,  hla  garden  at  Oar- 
grave,  106 
Mealworma,  breeding,  116 
Meeonopais  nepalansis.  3T 
Medlnilia  magniflea  eoltorv,  181 
Medlars,    storing,    884;     ^     ~ 

France,  443 
Meigle  Poultry  Show.  190 


jnvaijM,  x^,iu»rj  ouuw.  aw 

Melons  —  distingnishkig^ 
spider  on,  161 ;  enltnre,  165, 306, 


seeds,  sprouting,  91;  not  .»> 
cracking,  110,  173;   destro; 


B^lng^n; 
roylng  red 
65,t0(4U; 


rarietiea,  166,  171;  soU  for,  9S7; 
leaves  dying  prematurely,  887 :  wtth 
Vines,  461;  the  Banket,  461;  Qnecai 
Anne'ii  Pooket,  368,  397.  819,  864.  S7S. 
418,  460:  culture  oA  887,  866,  6M; 
preserving,  484, 476 

Mfoe,  490 

Microscopical  Club,  338 

Microscopes,  878 

Middleton  Poultry  Show.  947, 988,  ■( 

Mignonette— cnlture,  66 ;  seed  saving, 
189;  for  spring  flowering,  388 

MitcheU's  Nurseries,  380 

Moore,  John,  a  little  more  light  on. 
286 

Morley  Poultry  Show,  848 

Mottram  Poultry  Show.  175 

Moss  for  protcetion,  892    , 

Moulting,  18, 52 

Mulberry,  renovating,  189;  Black,  in 
it  a  species  ?  443 

Mushrooms— beds,  296,  449,  408;  in- 
fested  by  slugs,  15;  in  orehaxd- 
houae  soU,  16:  to  make  spawn, 
180,  248:  culture,  169,  186,  363.  884; 
detecting  poisonuus,  25ii ;  tronbiea, 
828 ;  in  the  open  air,  3 j5 :  forcing, 
372:  house  management,  489 

Musschia  Wollsstoni,  276 

Myriophyllum  spicatnm  planting,  89 

Myrtles,  thrips  on.  854 

NAirXXO  WALX.  TBBBS,  891 

Nantwlch  Poultry  Show  prixe^t,  465, 

475, 49S 
"  Nature's  Guides  for  Gardeners.**  424 
Neetarines- for    span-roofed    honae, 

171 ;  for  S.E.  aspect,  189 ;  Victoria, 

896 
Nets,  tanning,  488 
Nevill'K,  Lady  Dorothy,  tropical  l^nits, 

184 
New  Jersey,  notes  from,  78 
Newmarket  rsces.  388 
Newport  Poultry  Show,  494 
New   Shoreham  Poultry  Show,  887, 

437, 4a3 
New  York,  variations  of  toropermione 

in.  1-21 
New  Zoalnnd— a  day  in  the  DomnSn, 

48 ;  sending  birds  and  chuh  thither; 

56;   gossip  about  Canterbury.  67-; 

out-door  Grapes  in,  107 
Nirrembcrgia    Voitchii,  221;   rivnla> 

ris.  368 
Northampton  Poultry  Show.  249 
North    British   Columbarion    Show, 

495 
Notes  on  the  way  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, 46, 106 
Notice,  S66 

Noltingham  Floral  Fete,  161 
Notylia  bieolor,860 
Nuneham  Park  (Jarden  •.  255 
Nnphar  Intea.  sowing;,  92 
Nurserymen's  cataloinies,  480 

Oak  lbaf,  scat-bs  on,  244 

Oakham  Poultry  Show,  436 

(Enotheras,  72 

Oils,  mineral,  as  fuel.  351 

Oleanders-  repotting,  171 ;  watering, 
896 

Onions-Potato.  44,  79 ;  storing,  248 ; 
fair,  279;  pickling.  418 

Orange  trees— unfruitful,  16;  flower- 
ing, 72 

Orchard-houses,  a  word  for  small,  6  ; 
trees  in  pots,  80;  in  America,  68; 
ealtuxo,  87, 90^  141^  181, 387 ;  lrui^  98; 
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leaTM  wiChered  in,  108:  at   Saw- 

bridgewortb.  141 :  red  spider  1b,  ISSI ; 

MrTHarlooVs,  IM;  trees  for,  488; 

wiihoat  winter  mm,  481 ;  fruit  trees 

in,  481 ;  homes  in  Lancashire,  441 
Onshard— trees  for,  808;  Plnms  and 

Amies,  405 
OreUds— spots  on,  171;  new,  in  New 

Zealand,  860, 889 ;  flowers,  forms  of, 

439 ;  in  a  rinery,  451 
Orchis  macnlata  saperba,  881 
Orobanehe  minor  on  a  Oeraniom,  48 
Oswestry  Poollry  Show,  868 
Osone,  plants  prodaoe,  805 

PAZMT  or  DXSTBUOTXTB    QUAXJTT,  847, 
898 

Paisley  Poultry  Show,  416 

Pampas  Orass,  45 :  transplanting,  418 

Paris.  877,  889;  International  EJdilbi- 

tion  of  1867,  seetions,  Ac,  888 
ParUnsonia  aouleata,  854 
Parks,    surplus    plants  from  glren 

away,  842 
Parrot  unwell,  194 


I  culture,  848 ;  for 

Bonth  aspect,  855 
Paul's,  Mr.  W.,  dSJeAner,  18 ;  Waltham 

Gross  Nurseries,  184 
Peaches— leares  perforated,  blistered, 

16, 84 ;  mildewe4!^51,88S ;  prnninff,  79 ; 


hints  on  hvbridising,  90:  in  oroL.  _  _ 
house,  red  spider  on,  158;  raising 
from  seed,  100;  for  span -roofed 
house,  171 ;  protecting  from  wasps, 
171;  stopping  shoots,  171;  with 
Vines,  801 ;  in  pots  under  glass,  804 ; 
for  8.E.  aspect,  189 ;  house  for,  827 : 
ahoots  mildewed,  888;  on  east 
aspect,  800;  in  pots  under  Vines, 
800;  season  of   1806,  888;  Grosse 


Ifij^onne  v.  Royal  George,  894  ^ 
on  roiral  cordons,  418 ;  in  pots,  times 
of  rfpeningfruit, 423 ;  roots. fungus 


on, 483 ;  ^f^rance, 44 1 : pruulng^l 
"Peach-pruner,  the  Modem,"  79 
Peacocks,  value  ol  56 
Pear  trees— blooming  on  this  year's 
Bhoots,  81;   grubs   on  leaves,  71; 
insects  on,  151:  for  N.W.  aspect, 
189 ;  preserving  fruit  whole,  214 ;  for 
dwasfs,  815;  at  Gargrave.  278;  list 
of,  851;    on  wall    for  winter,  for 
bushes  and  pyramids,  418 ;  culture, 
460;  culture  and  list  of  bush  and 
pynmida],442;  for  north<east  wall 
and  espaliers,  451 
Peas  —  mildewed,   16;   maohine  for 
Bhelling,  85:  Mummy,  110:  Laxton's 
Early  Prolific,  180, 188,  164,  184,  288 ; 
f aUed  at  Ghiswiok,  801 :  late.  829, 86^ 
406 ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  444 ;  early,  4^ 
Pelargoniums  —  flowering  seedling, 
84;     and    Geranium    defined.  91; 
watering,   wintering,  propagating, 
111 ;  variegation  and  crossing,  117 ; 
at    Waltham    Cross,    124:   leaves 
eaten.  151 ;  muning.  170,  171 ;  stop- 
ping, 17i ;  wintering  in  a  cellar,  win- 
tering cuttings,  227,  228 ;  blue  bed- 
ding, 240  ;  propagating  Mrs.  Pollock, 
245 ;  hybrldi«mg,  275 :  manure  for, 
854;  to  flower  in  July,  469:  scarlet 
for  edging,  469;  list   of,  418,  470; 
wintering  in  a  window.  470:    St. 
Fiacre.  126 ;  Dr.  Hogg,  869 :  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  461  rFavourite,  127; 
Liberty,  863;  Lord  Lyon,  127:  Lord 
Palmerston,  146;  Magenta  Queen, 
148:  Silver  Gem,  221;  Sylvia,  869; 
Sophia  Dumaresq,  417, 488.  Bedding, 
16, 57, 71 ;  new,  88;  propagation  and 
management,  97,  848 ;  old  plants  v. 
cuttings,  354 ;  time  for  planting  out, 
864 ;  soil  for,  876.    Nosegay,  119, 157. 
Variegated,   59;  sporting,  84;  not 
blooming,  171:  losing  variegation, 
856:   culture   of,  404:    list  of,  462. 
Zonale,  157 :  wanted,  8 :  select,  119 : 
new,  261 :  culture,  848, 881 :  sod  for, 
867:  list  of,  463 
PSQtstemon  Jaffrayanus,  869 
Perches, 418;  size,  Ac.,  880 
Perennials,  a  few  select,  16 
Peristeria  elata  culture,  886 
Femettya  mucronata,  propagating,  89 
Peterborough  Poultry  Show,  804    [2U 
Pharmaceutical  uses  of  British  plants, 
Pheasant  cock.  Silver,  sitting,  184 
Pioea  Nordmannlana,  large,  811 
Pieotee  defined,  83 

Pigeons— weif^t  of  Rimts ;  points  of 
Barbs  and  FantaHs.  96 ;  apoplectic, 
116;    preventing    disease   in,  186; 
showing  TnrbitB  and  Carriers,  Dra* 
gon   rotten-feathered,  176;    selling 
class  at  Halifax,  192 ;  wry-beakeiC 
194;  diarrhoBa  in,  284;  dyW  834; 
notes  on  &ncy,  878 
Pies,  Apples  for.  284 
Pine  Apples,  bottom  heat  for,  93 
Plnks-deflned. 88 ;  strikingtW 
Pipes,  hot-water.  Joints  of,  488 ;  paint- 

&g,493  .       .*—* 

Pfprplns  and  Apples,  466 

Plt-flne-heating,  188;  bottom  of  868 ; 

floor  ot,  875 ;  heating  from  kitchen 

Are.  875 ;  not  sncoeeding,  488 

Plaisiorfbr  trees,  4U  i 


t 


Plantation,  trees  for,  810 

I^anting  trees,  891 ;  and  shrubs,  38 

Plants,  drying  spedmen,  447 

Plum  trees— leaves  blighted,  16:  form- 
ing, 151 ;  stopping  shoots,  171 ;  for 
N.W.  aspect,  189 ;  for  dwarfs,  245 ; 
orchard,  848, 868 

Poinsettias,  dwarf,  468 

Poisoned  seeds,  42, 70 

Polands.  crest  of  black,  88 

Polyanthus— seed  sowing,  71 ;  raising 
firomseed,99 

Polystachya  pnbeecens,  37 

Pond,  stamant.  246 

Portugal  LaureL  transplanting,  451 

Potatoes,  186;  disease,  its  cause,  93; 
culture  of,  lir  .  :  .  ^^^lr  \  vr'nh 
galbd.  150;  httiilrni:,  '27<i-  at  i}jit- 
gruTfl,  i7a;  <li««ifl#,  366,  SSI;  fnr 
storing  i^  J^Jft  5i.Kl:  frrowiutf  (*]irljr 
kinds,  351 ;  pruU  ac.j  tm,  tiS  ;  Ufpt  of 
good,  896;  cultiifKjf  cxpcrLnn^titft  in, 
iOk^:  mitnurinii;  far>  lU;  fi^r  H^lit 
80:1.  rl  I ;.  dijaenpUvft  uoC^Ei  on.  ^; 
■  ','-\y  whole,  480:  TIoifg'B 
'  .,  it^ :  liayol  AjiL4eaT4^ 
4Lm.,  ^.«ui^,488 

Poultry— feeding,  88;  medical  report 
on  a  yard  for,  98 :  results  of  keeping, 
116;  treatment  for  exhibition,  172; 
fimciers,  awake!  210;  shows  with- 
out protection,  208^  288;  Protection 
Society,  281 ;  commencing;  keeping, 
284;  arrangements,  270;  supply, 
801,  820 ;  ornamental  and  non-orna- 
mental, 802;  non-omaroental,  855, 
895:  house  and  yard,  860;  keeping 
in  London.  877 ;  show  in  the  south, 
876;  profitable.  487;  shows  pro- 
tracted, 434;  Club  meeting.  470; 
notes  on,  471:  keeping  profitably, 
475 :  show  nec^ects,  498 

"Poultry-Yard,  The,"  268 

Powters  with  diseased  mouths,  116 

Primula  sinensis,  filicifolia  rubra 
plena,  221 ;  leaves  yellow,  818 

Propagating-house,  constructing,  874 ; 
utiUsing.lsi 

Protection  Society  wanted,  175 

Pruning— fruit  trees,  89;  summer.  HO, 
111 ;  phUosophy  of,  278, 295 

Pteris  serrulata,  898 

Pudsev  Poultry  Show,  111 

Pumpkins,  King  of,  279 

IUbbtts,  soabxno,  406 

Radcliife  Poultry  Show.  269 

Radishes— select,  IM;  forcing,  411 

Railway  charg««s  for  poultry.  72, 154. 
285:  companies' responsibility,  285; 
account,  802:  exorbitant  on  Pigeons, 
802 ;  misdoings,  822 

Raphanus  caudatus,  117,  888,  257; 
sowing,  99 ;  culture.  451 

Raspberries— unfruitnU,  228;  pruning, 
281;  in  wet  son,  413 

Rats,  to  exclude  from  chickens,  476 

Redbreast,  an  albino,  18 

Red  spider,  48. 82 ;  on  Vines,  20 

Reigate  Rose  Association,  27 

ReUma,254 

Retinospora  obtusa  in  Yorkshire,  181 

Rhododendrons— Fortune!,  221 ;  plant- 
ing and  list  of  hardy,  855 ;  numuring, 
856:  Nuttallii  leggy,  413 

Rhubarb,  15 ;  forcing,  898, 411 

Roofi,  best  angle  for,  874 

Room  plants  at  St.  Petersburg,  277 

Rosarian's  protest,  87 

Rose  water,  to  make,  96 

Roses,  404;  on  their  own  roots,  1; 
plaster  for  budding,  8;  prize  for 
fifty  cut,  5, 84,  44. 60. 91 ;  stocks  for, 
19,92:  leaves  eaten,  34:  culture,  00, 
187, 218,288 ;  for  pots,  71 ;  sent  out  in 
1865, 79 :  nudens  of  Lyons.  80 :  graft- 
ing. 86, 179 :  buds  not  opening  for  ex- 
hibition, 92;  to  bloom  at  Christmas, 
110;  pruning  Biairii  No.  2,  Ul; 
select,  125 ;  pruning  standards  with 
largo  heads,  180;  forcing,  137,  898; 
of  1865, 189 ;  at  Seend,  141 :  for  covei^ 
ing  a  wire  fence,  151:  of  1866,  159 ; 
to  destroy  mildew,  172;  gnrftin& 
179;  manures  for,  181,  887,892;  list 
of,  184;  "Cultivation  of  In  Pots," 
185 ;  list  of  best,  202 ;  new  of  1866-6, 
215;  potting,  not  opening,  227; 
good  varieties,  288,  810;  bedding, 
214,  288;  white  Hybrid  PerpetuiO. 
845;  in  Scotland,  254;  at  Vitry, 
268;  Maiden's  Blush  as  a  stock, 
296 ;  transplanting,  290 ;  continuous- 
blooming,  800;  the  new,  826,  845, 
868;  first  pruning  of  budded,  836; 
iron  support  for,  KA ;  blood  manure 
for,  387 ;  standard,  375 ;  mulching  and 
manuring,  406;  renovating  truned, 
445 :  covering  the  stem,  451 ;  Alba 
muiabilis,279 ;  Austrian  Briar,  438 ; 
Marshal  Niel,  257,  488,  441;  Miss 
Margaret  Dombrain,  127;  Mrs. 
Ward,  221 ;  Mrs.  John  Bemers,  276 

Rouen  drake,  380 

Rubbish  heaps,  278 

Russian  Emperor's  garden,  426 

SAOOOIJkBIUX  AMVDIXACKU1C,  197 

Salmon  in  garden  ponds,  888 
Salsiftr,  bofiing,  400 
Salt— for  mossy  lawn,  999;  as  •  mar 
Bare,  896 


Salt  oat  for  Pigeons,  894 

Salvia  —  argentea,  110;  patens  and 
ooccinea  not  floiceting,  )M8 

Sanchezia  nobilis,  127 

Sand,  for  eultural  purposes,  89; 
theorv  of  silver,  196 :  and  its  mas- 
ters, 814 ;  sea,  for  bulbs,  854 

Satyriums,  roseum,  988 ;  imported,286 

Saunders,  W.  W.,  Esq.,  hb  annual 
meeting,  29 

Savoy,  Early  Dwarf  Ulm.  260 

Sawdust  tor  plunging,  470 

Scale— destroying  brown,  180;  white. 

Scaly  substance  on  fowPs  legs,  400 
Schizostylis  coecinea  culture,  460 
Scotland,  among  the  braes,  loolf  s,  and 

mountahis  of.  118,  147, 159. 219,  8U 
Sea  coast,  shrubs  for,  414 
Seaforthia  elnrans  culture.  418 
Sea-kale,  foi^,  871,  888,  411, 418, 434, 

469;  roots,  483 
Seeds— law  as  to  poisoned,  82  :  for  a 

garden.  266;  supply  of,  487;  for  an 

acre  of  kitchen  garden,  491 
Selling-classes  for  poultry,  231 
Sempervivum  Palva,  127 
Sensitive  Plant  when  touched  with 

glass,  205 
Shelter,  trees  for,  265 
Sheltering  trees,  208 
Shrubs  for  wet  plot,  246 
Siebold,  death  of  Dr.  Von,  851 
Silk  of  North  China  mountains,  214 
Silkworm  management,  116 
Siphocampylus  ftilgens,  464 
Sirex  ]uvencus,  24 
Siskin  diseased,  116 
Slate  powder  paint,  409 
Slugs,  50 

Snotters  in  poultry,  806 
Society  of  Arts  examinations.  899, 488 
Southampton  Poultry  Show,  389 
South  of  England  Poultry  Show,  249 
Sow  Thistie,  destroying,  149 
Spanish  fowls— excrescences  on  face, 

18;  chickens.    194:    inflated,  802; 

cock's  face  red,  284;    sitting,  284; 

dropsy  in,  267 
Spergnla  pilifera  for  a  churchyard,  206 
"-" Utifolia  cankered,  m 


}  Torkmr-ponlt,  white,  18 ;  eoek  pn^ 
trantpiaii^ 


Spring-flowering,  plsnting  for,  266; 
lists  of  plants  needed,  481 

"  Standard  of  Excellence,"  301 

Stephanotis  floribunda  pruning,  16; 
flruiting,189 

Stocks,  sowing  German  and  Interme- 
diate, 188 

Stoves— Hays's  patent,  860 ;  for  garden 
structures,  890 

Strawberries— estimate  of  kinds,  40 : 
some  described,  51;  sport,  82,  102; 
ground  between  plants,  92 ;  for  f orc- 
%,  109,  151,  280,  898, 431 ;  runners, 
130;  at  Seend,  141;  fresh  planta- 
tions, 150;  collection  to  bo  made 
at  Chiswick,  167 ;  late  varieties,  171, 
206 ;  manuring  and  planting,  181 ; 
manuring,  288 ;  large  Idnds,  226 ;  for 
succession,  265;  on  Vine-border, 
265;  in  ground  vineries,  810:  early, 
837;  growing  for  profit,  345,  420, 
441;  market  garden,  885:  starting, 
895;  times  of  first  picking,  424; 
for  market,  448.  482 ;  snccessional 
bearing,  444 ;  Alpines,  for  autumn, 
800, 892 ;  Capt.  Cook.  420, 441 :  Comte 
de  Zans,  119;  Dr.  Hogg,  180;  Lord 
Clyde.  59,  99.  120.  148;  St.  Julien. 
144 ;  The  Lady,  106 

Succulents  for  plant  case,  354 

Sulphur  and  lUne  wash,  180;  vapo- 
rising, 818 

Swansea  Poultry  Show.  190 

Sweet  Pea,  Scarlet  Invincible,  257 

Swynnerton  Park,  446 

Tacsonia  Vam-Volxxku,  127;  oul- 
TuxB,  227 

Tagetes  signata  pumila.  406 

Tavistock  Poultry  Show,  54, 113 

Teleianthera  flcoidea  versicolor  cul- 
ture, 1 

Temperature  observations,  226 

Thatching  com  stacks,  264 

Thermometers  for  self-ventilation, 
480 

Thome  Poultry  Show,  284 

Thrips,82;  on  Vines,  20;  destroying, 
894, 418 

Thujopsis  dolaVrata  in  Yorkshire,  181 

Thnnbergda  fragrans,81 

Tingrith  Gardens,  note  on,  125 

Tobacco— duty  free  for  garden  pu» 
poses,  7 :  drying,  151 ;  gathering  and 

Todmorden^otanical  Society,  4SA 
Toes  of  fowls  united,  458 
Tomatoes,  186 

Trachelium  oaeruleum  culture,  144 
Transplanting  small  trees  and  shrubs, 

401 
Trees  —  encroaching,    141;   shrubs 

under,  207 ;   ot  rapid  growth,  887  ; 

transplanting  smaill,  401 
Tritoma  uvaria  and  Burohelli  culture, 

84:  dividing,  246 
Tritonia  aurea,  leaves  eaten.  91 
TrafQes  and  Truffle  culture,  10 
Tuberoses,  Italian,  second  year,  265 
Tulipa  sylvestris,  99, 126 
Tulips,  arranging  in  beds,  819 


Turnips,  60;  bolting,  84; 

ing,  128:  oultui«;K6 
Tying  waU  trees,  891 


Ulvxbston  PotncTET  Show.  474 
United  States,   horticultural   enter- 
prise in,  85 
Uroeolina  pendula,  831 
^lyingTw 


Urine,  appl 
Uttoxeter' 


Show,  184 


Vaitda  Bsnsokz,  868 

Vegetoble  Marrows,  187 

**  ^getable  World,  The,"  488 

Ventilation,  845 

Verbenas  —  select,  16;  sporting,  85; 
seedlings  in  pots,  71;  propagation 
and  management  for  bedding,  148; 
cuttings,  147  ;  introduction  in  |Ame- 


I  managemt 
tinffBri47 ;  i 
i,m;  wini 


rica,m;  wintering,  354  . 
Veronicas,  New  Zealand,  260 
Victoria  regU  in  the  river  Berbice,  439 
Vines— newly-planted,  16 :  borders  tor, 
420v  421,  451,  460,  topslressing,  UO, 
manuring,  151,  protecting.  189, 
making,  208,  284,  289,  864,  1^5,  47% 
481,  491,  renovating,  896,  unboiled 
bones  for,  485,  covering  outside,  206, 
227.  Leaves  of,  51;  leaves  eaten 
and  specked,  root  cut,  92:  mildew 
on,  16,  92.  171.  246;  for  a  pit,  173: 
removing  bark  from.  207:  ex- 
posing in  winter,  227;  cuttingB 
struck  in  March,  leaves  diseased, 
inarched,  cuttings  for  Cai>e  of  Good 
Hope,  227;  roots  outside.  244; 
leaves  crimsoned,  265;  horse  flesh 
In  border,  266;  for  greenhouse, 
284;  analysis  of,  819;  culture,  819: 
pUnts  in  house  with.  865,  422: 
culture  and  varieties,  874 ;  in  a  room, 
~"  -  r^-^4irrr-r.  -r-i-+.-76;  in  pots, 
i  .^  .  .  ;;  starang, 
iunciuKf  ^^^.  IL^I ;  ihv  luu'p^est  known, 
*0!*t  btmihj  fur  with  plants,  412; 
IpuUdlai:  liausti  over,  <1S;  planting, 
Caeum1)i?rH  and  Miuuitk  with,  461: 
ptantlnir,  ji:!^;;  for  i^^otujil  vinery,  491 
Vrnery— ii<  !5Err3jiiig  flici*  in,  btinunf 
euSpiiinr  in*  9^;  btaling,  180,  1^ 
^n;  coaBtHidtlHLr,  Ijl,  '^M,  244,266, 
&l*j ;  hite  niiil  c^4IfIv„  ^r^:  wasps  in, 
^d ;  liaatinf^,  ^^  i  havi  bost  to  spend 
£¥i  K*u^  i^Ht  jflsmtiixviMi:  stove  in- 
Bidrt  4^;  arrjinFTemtiit,  470;  old, 
^^(t ;  Hrf  lii]iat  Id,  41/3 
ViTii^ynrrN  —  of  tifrtnjiTiT,  48;  under 

Vl'.lii  ,:..n:iJUu  ^^:.,  ij\,  fi,  277,  81^ 
»i7,  348,  {kU,  3^  40S,  406, 421 ;  cul- 
ture, 118,  180;  outtings.  184;  the 
true,  868 ;  from  seed,  470 ;  lutea  and 
montana,  195,  244;  hibemioa,  898: 
uniflora.406 

Violets— The  Czar,  257 ;  compost  for 
Neapolitan,  854 ;  for  winter,  469 

Vitry,  an  afternoon  at,  258 

Vulture  hooks,  152, 181, 173, 189, 252 

Waksvikij)  Poin:.TRT  Show,  191, 213 

Walks,  325;  clearing  of  weeds,  206; 
management  of,  282 

Wall-case,  ventilating,  207 

Walls— heightening  garden,  151 ;  trait, 
keeping  wasps,  &c.,  from,  198;  fruit 
trees  for,  227,  266;  trees,  root-prun- 
ing old,  800;  crowding,  854;  prun- 
ing, 418;  shoots,  pinched  in,  488 

Walnut  propagation,  837 

Walsall  Poultry  Show.  455 

Walton's  nur8eries,349 

Warning,  210, 896,  m 

Wasps,  187;  destroying,  286;  in 
vinery.  266 

Water— softening,  16;  from  iron  cis- 
terns for  plants,  818 

Watering  in  dry  weather,  110 

Waterproofing  cloth,  874 

-Wayside  Flora,"  81 

Weather  in  north  of  Ireland.  28 

W      ■       '■■•■    '     1-    -innr.  m.  189;  on 

Yffi^Tn,  work  for.  It.  81,  4U.  OR,  S8, 107. 
I'i7,  UH.  im,  1^6,806,  338,  m^^ttt,  27t,. 

ssn^,  riii.  mi,  asi,  aro,  sw,  4iw.  4*j,  m, 

+trT.  41*7;  DqIbKh  of  thf?  LwmM*,  B2, 

UK  m,  m,  im,  uh,  i4ii.  im,  im.  atw, 
'Mh'Mt,  aes*  M>.  2i:js,  si*^  Kti,  ss^.s-ti, 

son  41 L  Wit  ki\  H^JS,  im 
Wf'Jeala  fi>si<ii  cmtiLr«,  $[i9 
Wi-'liincrtoiiliL  ^laantuRf  83,  406 ;  trans- 

plnnting.  ii;  pTimtliLff ,  00 ;  liu^o*  IN 
Willi  arai'n  nnr^eryi,  319 
WEi3l!ci>-  [f*raitiJii(f,  816, 4M 
WlnttriiiK  I>9iVJnA,  111 
WiiitEir  [^urdtMi,  matfTlaio  for,  ^83 
Wirt  worm  In  fnwl*«  eJicremenlH,  476 
Wobnm  Cotto^^i!  rjardcnShn^Ti,  Kti 
WoltferbainpUirt  PauJtry  !^hoir/R3i^^40a 
WiOiSdbridgiii  Poqltry  Shcivr,  7^'.  IH 

IBS,  311,  821,  i49,85S;  «vJldomg«Dl, 

la'J  ;  iu  Cbimcerv.  auJ 

W ii-'i-.  .^^.ua->  .-,.,..-....:, 

Woodlice,  187 ;  destroying,  110, 228 
Woodstock  Poultry  Show,  267 
Working  Men's  Flower  Show,  266 
Work,  nntfmely,  268 
Workmen  for  two  aores,  874 

Y0SK8Bm  POULTBT  SHOW,  478,  48< 


WOODCUTS. 


PACK 

•:%fr><Pa  sloloalfara  aagalttlolia 815 

Aiiftlt«raBtkaoi  oioratam 236 

Ajpla  TfiBa,  old,  at  L[tto«  Park 436 

lB«»-klTM,  attiehiiig  combs  to  bars 118 

«       vooJen-toppad   330 

^u%,  a  luefal  gar  .lea 146 

C/ia}sanx9  cristataa 167 

IK:K&ta^tftMfl  decoration    406 

FcBkaca'djarluseala •  106 

.„       0Tlaa  126 

m0»er-girden  plana , 147,222,278 

PwrtU^-h 0 Hie  166 

Otasmg,  doable 240 

■4193-11139  aaa^itlcas  S66 


Hoe,  an  adjnstiible 86 

Hyacinth-support 177 

Incubator,  Schroder's 456,  457 

Llttlocote    *S8 

Loliom  peronn*!  tenae  900 

Melons,  houso  for 166 

Orchids,  forms  of  flowers 429 

Planting  Trees.  Tarlons  modes  and  their  oiXeois 23,  90 

PoA  nomoralis  angnstifolia 204 

Rafter  for  double-glazing 240 

Rose-snpport 88^ 

Stove,  Hays's  Constant 85o 

Victoria  rcgia  in  the  Rivor  Berbice  428 
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WKKLY   CALENDAR. 
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JULt  ft-8, 1868. 

WrMH. 

Son 
Bises. 

Bets. 

HOOB. 

Bises 

Moon 
Sets. 

tfoen'i 
ACB>  . 

Cloek 
before 
Sun. 

Teaif.' 

To 
W 

» 

Snv 

K 

A<9nadflnla  tetraoKma. 
Aoionyehla  Oanmnghamlt 

AdesmiaTisoosa. 

76.9 
76.4 
78.2 
78.8 
78.9 
78.8 

5a8 

50.6 
61.8 
61.0 
48.8 
4M 

Mean. 
62.8 
68.1 
68.0 
68.8 
16914 
61.8 
6L8 

18     . 

16 

17 

SO 

19 

17 

.7 

m.     h. 
50af8 

51  8 

52  8 
68     8 
58     8 
64     8 
66     8 

m.    h. 
17af8 
17     8 
17     8 
16     8 
16     8 
15     8 
14     8 

m.      h. 
51afl0 
18    11 
48    11 
mom. 
17     0 
58     0 
86     1 

m.     h. 
46af9 

57  10 
after. 
27     1 
40     S 

58  8 
10     6 

22 

96 
26 
27 

m.  s. 
8  50 
4  1 
4  12 
4  22 
4  82 
4  42 
4    51 

184 

186 

186   . 

187 

188 

189 

190 

tamperstV9  5a4^     T^  graatert  heat  wm  gT",  cm  the  6tl^  1862 ;  ui<l  t|ie  lowMrk  ool^  88<>,  oa  the  9th,  1868.    The  ezMtart  faU  of  nin  vbs 
Ojainoh.     N3.— The  Calendar  containa  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  gieenhoiue. 

ALTERNANTHERA  SPATHULATA, 
ALTERNANTHERA    SESSILIS    AMCENA, 

AND  TELEIANTHERA  FICOIDEA  VEB8IC0L0B. 


AVING  eithibited  the  abore 

Plants  ftt  the  iDternational 
lorticulttiral  ExMbition  at 
South  Kensington,  I  have 
Teocived  bi)  mrtny  letters  in- 
quiring as  to  tlieir  habit, 
size,  height,  hardiness,  where  plants  can  be  procured,  Ac., 
that  I  fear  all  have  not  received  the  information  sought ; 
Bnd  as  I  still  receive  letters  respecting  them,  the  following 
fyfw  remarks,  I  trust,  will  give  the  required  information. 
\  In  the  first  place  I  received  one  plant  of  each  of  ihe 
above  last  autumn  from  Mr.  B.  S.  WilUams,  of  the  Victoria 
Kurserf,  Holloway,  and  I  was  so  pleased  with  their  ap- 
pearance that  I  determined  at  once  to  propagate  a  stock 
of  them.  This  I  did,  and  I  have  beddeid  out  about  two 
thousand.  If  I  mistake  not,  these  plants  will  prove  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  to  the  flower  garden  that  have  been 
Secured  for  some  time,  the  Iresine  excepted.  My  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  Iresine  give  me  every  confidence. 
J.  was  the  first  to  recommend  it  for  flower-garden  decora- 
tion ;  and  although  I  have  had  many  hard  battles  to  fight 
in  its  £avonr,  I  l^eve  I  have  come  off  a  conqueror,  and 
if  further  proof  is  required  with  regard  to  its  usefulness 
and  beauty,  I  may  state  that  upwards  of  five  thousand 
i^lants  of  it  are  here  bedded  out  this  season. 

*  Alternamtheba  SPATHULATA  (Brazil). — This  is  of  close 
Compact  growth,  and  will  be  found  a  beautiful  plant  for 
jBdgings  or  ribbon-borders.  I  have  a  plant  of  it  20  inches 
jhi  diameter,  and  only  5  inches  in  height.  It  is  a  delight- 
mi  little  plant,  and  a  free  grower ;  it  has  been  bedded -out 
ahout  three  weeks,  and  has  withstood  5°  of  frost  without 
iigury.  Its  colours  vary  with  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed,  being  pink  and  green,  maroon,  &c. ;  full  exposure 
to  the  sun  wiU,  I  believe,  be  found  most  suitable  to  its 
•colouring. 

•  Alternamthbra  SESSILIS  AM(ENA  (Brazil). — ^I  have  not 
80  large  a  stock  of  this  as  of  spathulata ;  it  is  of  much 
fertiffer  growth,  and  appears  to  spread  close  to  the  ground. 
T\na  is  likewise  suitable  for  edgings.  The  foliage  is  much 
lander  than  that  of  spathulata,  and  the  habit  is  entirely 
Oinerent;  the  plant  does  not  exceed,  with  me  at  present, 
p  inches  in  height,  and  could  be  pegged  down  almost  flat. 
It  was  planted  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding, 
and  sustained  no  injury  from  froet. 

Teleianthera  FICOIDEA  VERSICOLOR  (India). — This  is  of 
much  taller  growth  than  either  of  the  above.  My  largest 
plant  is  H  feet  in  diameter  and  1  foot  in  height.  It  diners 
srom  the  Altemantheras  in  colour,  and  is  a  phmtthat  attracts 
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the  attention  of  every  one.  The  foliage  is  much  larger  and 
rounder  than  that  of  the  AltemanUieras,  and  its  habit 
strong  and  upright.  Its  colours  are  pink  and  maroon  in 
some  positions,  but  in  this  respect  the  plant  varies  mudi 
in  different  situations.  I  believe  all  the  three  plants  named 
will  bear  the  full  sim,  and  grow  freely  .either  in  a  dry  or 
moist  situation.  The  Teleianthera  was  bedded-out  with 
the  others,  and  received  no  injury  from  frost. 

I  have  two  circular  beds  planted  as  follows — viz.,  Alter- 
nanthera  spathulata  in  the  first  row,  Altemanthera  sessilis 
f^mrftpn.  in  the  second,  and  Teleianthera  ficoidea  versicolor 
in  the  centre,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  these  beds  wfll 
here  be  the  gems  of  the  season,  notwithstanding  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  plants  used  in  bedding  and  bordering  at  Osber- 
ton.    They  are  already  very  attractive,  and  much  admired. 

I  trust  that  those  who  have  a  stock  of  the  three  plants 
will  advertise,  it  being  just  the  time  for  planting  without 
risk  and  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  so  that  they  may  not, 
like  the  Iresine,  be  condemned  in  consequence  of  mere 
mismanagement  and  an  unfavourable  summer.  All  the 
above  are  easily  propagated,  and  are  of  rapid  growth.  For 
the  present  I  will  not  speculate  upon  which  is  the  best,  or 
speak  more  folly  of  them,  but  I  shall  content  myself  by 
merely  introducing  them  to  public  notice,  with  a  strong 
recommendation  to  try  them; — ^Edward  Bbknbtt,  Gardener 
to  O,  8,  Foljambe,  Esq.,  0$berton  Hall, 


ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

The  facts  that  the  Dog  Rose,  or  Briar,  is  very  prolific 
in  suckers  on  light  soils,  and  that  the  Roses  upon  it  are 
short-lived,  have  caused  attention  to  be  paid  to  those  who 
advocated  the  growing  of  Roses  upon  their  own  roots,  and 
we  have  such  plants  offered  for  sale  by  the  dozen,  hundred, 
and  thousand ;  and  so  great  is  the  demand  that  very  often 
when  a  person  decides  on  having  a  group  of  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  the  variety  required  is  "  sold  out." 

Experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  days  of 
the  Briar  as  a  stock  on  many  soils,  and  particularly  on  those 
which  are  light,  are  numbered ;  and  though  the  Manetti 
will  make  a  vigorous  plant  in  a  very  short  time,  yet  even  it 
on  light  dry  soils  is  not  to  live  many  days.  I  have  had 
Roses,  both  dwarfs  and  standards,  on  the  Briar  doing  ex- 
ceedingly well  on  cold,  wet,  heavy  clay  soil,  where  the  Rose 
on  its  own  roots  could  not,  did  not,  live,  and  the  Manetti 
on  the  same  soil  afibrded  a  plant  at  first  more  vigorous 
than  the  Briar,  but  not  after  the  third  year,  neither  it  nor 
the  Briar  pushing  more  than  an  occasional  sucker.  The 
Manetti  does  better  in  a  greater  variety  of  soils  than  either 
the  Briar  or  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  for  making  a 
plant  soon  it  is  vastly  superior  to  either;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  equals  the  Briar  on  heavy  cold  soils  after  the  third 
year,  whilst  on  light  soils  it  may  and  does  make  a  vigorous 
plant,  and  affords  a  great  show  of  bloom  long  before  Roses 
on  their  roots  become  what  we  may  term  established .  After 
the  second  year,  however,  it  does  not  surpass  them  either  in 
plant  or  bloom,  and  would  then  seem  to  require  removal, 
as,  after  lifting,  it  makes  a  first-class  growth,  and  no  stock 
seems  to  imps^  such  a  degree  of  vigour  and  to  be  attended 
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irittk  Bnoh  fine  flowers  as  the  Manetti  in  the  second  year  after 
planting.  The  Dog  Bose  is  productive  of  a  greater  awiw>t*e< : 
bfiom  than  the  Manetti,  so  mnoh  so  xm  light  soils  that  Ibe 
Bspes  vorked  on  the  £brmer  onhr  zaake  a  few  inches  lof  gwHiilh  >, 
aQ4  then  bloom,  the  strength  of  the  Briar  being  ex|>en4«d<^n 
fl»  production  of  eaek^rs,  which  come  tiiicker  and  laeter  jas 
Ih^JBoae  becomes  weakier  and  the  stock  older.  The  Manetti,  on 
ih»  .other  hand,  gives  larger  blooms,  owing  io  its  being  a  ^ttor 
feedte. 

Mj  object  in  making  these  remarks  is  to  leam  the  ezpsdenoe 
of,  others.  My  own  is,  Ist,  That  Koses  on  the  Briar  do  well 
on  strong  cold  soils,  and  are  eligible  for  groups  or  othenrisp; 
hut  on  poor  and  light  soils  the  Boses  on  it  do  not  dojuli 
ieilber  as  standsffds  or  as  dwarfs  for  groups,  on  aoeoiuit  ol  thiu: 
Iteiidenoy  to  pvodnoe  suckers  and  their  shortness  of  oasteaee, 
'  2nd,  That  the  Manetti  stock  succeeds  on  either  ttronft  or 
medium-textured  soils,  and  makes  a  much  better  plant,  and  the 
'iBwes  woj&ed  on  it  produce  finer  truasesand  blooms,  tbam  thaae 
:-«ltlauBr  on  the  Briar  or  their  own  roots;  but  on  light  soils  it  ts 
aarsbort-lived  as  the  Bxiar,  though  it  grows  vigorously  far  •  km 
jmtBt  and  much  more  so  than  either  the  Briar  or  the  Se«e 
on  its  own  roots.  3rd,  That  the  Bose  on  its  own  roots,  th«D|^ 
.  It  takes  a  longer  time  to  make  a  plant  than  the  Maioetti*  is 
'  jiiMre  desirable  for  groups  than  either  the  Briar  or  Manetti  on 
'Moount  of  its  compact  growth,  its  freedom  from  suckers^  asd 
the  durability  of  tbe  plants ;  but  this  applies  only  to  rather 
-f^t  and  warm  soils,  for  on  Btrong  cold  soils  Boses  on  tlieir 
'<imm  reels  do  not  do  woU. 

*     Mow,  Bosee  on  their  own  roots  take  some  time  to  1>eeoine 

iMtablished,  and  they  do  not  grow  so  freely  lor  a  while  as  mhui 

^'weilbed  on  the  Manetti  stock,  and  they  therefore  leqnise  «eqr 

Jihand  tieatment,  partieularly  whece  the  soil,  is  light  ftnd  hot, 

and  this  is  the  soil  most  suitable  for  most  of  the  Tea-scented 

joad  China  Boees.    These  varieties,  as  everybody  knows,  axe  not 

ju>  hardy  as  the  Pezpetuals,  and  are  often  destroyed  or  lolled  to 

' Jbe  ground  by  frost,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  grafted  or  budded 

.on  the  Manetti  or  Briar  very  often  the  Bose  is  killed ;  but  if 

.  out  off  to  the  ground  when  on  their  own  roots,  they  push  from 

iSb»  bottom.    For  groups,  I  find  if  Tea,  China,  and  Bourbon 

'farieties,  and  indeed  all  Boses,  are  to  succeed  on  light  soils,  it 

must  be  by  growing  them  on  their  own  roots,  and  for  the  three 

.  'fllasees  named,  a  dry  soil  is  particularly  suitable,  because  it 

/AoH  not  induce  strong  late  growths,  and  there  is,  conseqoentiiy, 

•Um  dasger  of  injury  from  ^ost.    It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 

plants  on  dry  soils  w:ill  withstand  a  greater  amount  of  o<dd  than 

when  grown  on  strong  soil.    For  groups,  where  Uie  soil  is  not 

strong,  all  kinds  of  Boses  succeed  best  on  their  own  roots, 

and  where  the  soil  is  light  and  hot  it  is  the  only  eligible 

mode  of  eulture  for  the  more  tender  classes,  as  Tea  and  China 


.    The  most  suitable  season  for  the  propagation  of  the  Bose  by 

^esattiugs  is  now  at  hand,  and  this  should  be  done  when  tbe 
lUooming  is  past,  and  before  the  second  growth  takes  place. 
8hoots  that  have  bloomed  have  the  wood  sufficiently  ripe  for 
propagation,  and  so  have  those  which  have  not  done  ao,  but 
have  formed  the  terminal  bud.  The  moderately  strong  shoots 
are  best  for  cuttings.  They  should  have  three  joints  or  buds, 
and  be  cut  transversely  below  the  lowest  one,  removing  the  leaf 
there,  but  leaving  the  others  untouched.  In  taking  a  shoot  for 
•  cutting,  cut  it  about  three  eyes  from  the  point  at  which  it 
^am  its  rise  on  the  shoot  of  last  year,  and  avoid  the  two  upper- 
Sioat  eyes  beneath  the  place  where  bloom  was,  as  the  shoots 
irom  these  joints  or  eyes  are  not  generally  so  free  in  growth  as 
ihose  situated  lower  down.  The  cuttings  having  been  taken 
4MI  shove  the  uppermost  leaf  by  a  slanting  cut  from  the  back 
towards  the  leaf,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  it,  they 

.  ahould  be  inserted  singly  in  60-8ized  pots.  In  preparing  the  cut* 
ting-pans,  a  piece  of  broken  pot  should  be  placed  over  the  hole, 
and  Uie  pot  half  filled  with  crocks  broken  very  smidl,  and  passed 
ihrou^  a  sieve  with  a  quarter-inch  mesh ;  fill  up  to  the  rim 
with  light  loam,  peat,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts,  and  in  the 
•eeatre  of  each  pot  make  a  hole  down  to  the  crocks  with  a  dibble 
exceeding  the  cuttings  in  diameter  as  little  as  possible.  Drop 
a  little  silver  sand  into  the  hole,  say  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch,  put  in  the  cutting  with  its  base  resting  on  the  sand,  and 
ifill  up  round  the  cutting  with  silver  sand,  then  give  the  pot  a 
abarp  tap  on  the  potting-beneh. 

For  the  reception  of  the  pots  a  frame  placed  on  a  gentle  hot* 
had  of  75°,  and  covered  with  from  4  to  6  inches  of  old  taa  or 
jawdust  bhould  he  in  readiness,  and  in  this  the  pots  aie  to  be 
plunged  to  the  rim.    A  gentle  watering  should  next  ba  given, 

.  Aod  then  the  lights  may  be  put  on.    The  frame  must  be  kept 


dose,  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  the  cuttings  should  b« 
gefifljr  igpnokled  overhead  every  mom'mg.  In  a  fortnight  they 
«allha¥a^)allttsed,aiidB«w  aheata  ^fll he  ionaing;  thasa  nug 
I^HMT  an  iaah  or  twa,  and  then  the  cultingsahould  b^  tranafanw 
to  another  hotbedi  graduaDy  withdraw'mg  the  8hada,«ad  ad^ 
miiting  air  daily,  90  as  to  hava  them  well  hardened  efl  ^.w* 
and  of  ten  days  ar  )s  fortnight.  Xhay  mi^  then  ba  potted  into 
li-indi  |>oU  wi^  the  baU^srtiM  (erooka and aiU)  in  aMffoi^ 
of  ach  tur^  loam,  and  be  again  plunged  Sn  the  bed,  and  ftept 
rather  dose  far  a  lisw  days,  aftar  which  plunge  the  pota  viMi 
ashes  in  ah  o^m  situation^  and  in  aeptembar  ahif t  tha  planti 
into  six-inch  pots,  and  plunge  these  to  the  lim  In  eoal  •■haaiit 
a  cald  frame.  If,  however,  the  young  plants  have  grown  Jypl 
li4tle,attd  tha  {iota  an  net  foil  of  roota,  let  than  temmmm 
i|-i&ch  pota  for  the  winter.  I  find  that  cuttings  of  Tea,  OntiA, 
and  Bourbon  Boses  struck  in  this  manner  eariy  in  summer^ 
make  very  nice  pot  pknts  for  blooming  in  the  followmg  year. 
This  is  the  best  of  all  modes  of  striking  Bose  cuttings  that  I 
have  tried,  and  answers  equally  weU  for  Moea  Boaea,  on^  th^ 
require  mora  time  to  root,  and  must  remain  in  the  firat  hotbed 
fully  a  week  longer  than  Peipetuals.  Provence  Boses  also  re- 
quire more  patience,  so  do  the  Damask  Perpetuala. 

Another  mode  of  propagation  by  cnttinga  ia,  when  thaMMm 
is  just  over,  to  prepare  and  pot  cuttings  aa  above  deserihed,  to 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  and  shaded  from 
bright  sua,  and  sprinkled  overhead  every  morning.  They  sinst 
remain  in  the  frame  nntit  they  have  made  shoots  2  inches  long, 
and  should  then  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  shifted  into 
larger  pots ;  those  4i  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enou^ 
If  the  varieties  are  Perpvtnala,  tha  plants  wiU  do  plunged  m 
co^  ashes  in  a  dry,  open,  but  sheltered  sitnation,  and  will  he 
eligible  for  turning  out  in  spring  for  groups  in  the  flower 
garden ;  but  if  they  belong  to  the  Tea  or  China  section,  it  will 
be  well  to  winter  them  in  a  frame,  and  afford  protection  during 
severe  weather.  By  this  method  the  Moaa  Boses  do  not  stoika 
with  such  certainty  aa  the  Perpetuals,  but  root  fairly,  and  ao 
will  most  of  the  Tea  varieties. 

I  have  tried  placing  the  cuttings  in  a  bed  hoth  with  MM 
without  heat,  and  covering  them  with  a  frame  kept  eloee  and 
shaded,  sprinkling  them  every  day ;  but,  though  the  onttingi 
rooted  freely,  the  loss  in  potting  eonseqoent  on  the  isiozy 
done  to  the  roots  was  a  greater  dranrback  than  the  labow 
saved  by  not  placing  them  in  pots  in  the. first  instance.  I  hMi 
a  great  many  after  potting,  but  scarcely  one  when  they  were 
placed  in  pots  in  the  cutting  state.  Ji  can  only  state  mj  es- 
perience,  and  that  is,  do  not  jpot  them  until  the  followiog 
spring  if  you  put  the  cuttings  in  a  bed  without  pots,  for  the 
roots  are  so  very  tender  that  the  least  touch  will  break  them; 
and  they  turn  black  and  die  off  at  the  stem  as  if  from  some  un* 
known  cause.  I  am  certain  that  the  cuttings  do  not  like  to  b# 
disturbed  so  soon  after  the  callosity  is  formed  and  the  delioato 
fibrils  emitted. 

Another  method  which  I  have  tried,  and  shall  now  deseriba, 
is  to  take  cuttings  of  the  well-ripened  fresh  wood  bf  the 
middle  or  end  of  September,  and  plant  them  under  a  faandr 
glass  or  in  a  frame  with  lights  in  a  wann  situation.  The  eot- 
tings  must  have  a  sprinkUng  of  water  occasionally,  also  diade 
from  bright  sun,  but  when  the  callosity  is  formed,  as  it  will  be 
in  a  month,  give  air,  and  continue  to  do  so  in  mild  humid 
weather  during  the  winter.  In  the  following  April,  aflec 
having  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  potted,  or  planted  out  finally  in  the  beds. 

The  essentials  to  success  are  to  put  in  those  cuttings  om^ 
that  are  taken  from  shoots  which  have  flowered  or  formed  thil 
terminal  bud  or  leaf,  and  thia.  before  the  shoots  have  eom^ 
menced  a  second  growth ;  to  avoid  deluging  them  with  watflar« 
and  yet  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and  shaded,  so  aatopve^ 
serve  the  foliage  fresh  until  the  cuttings  have  rooted,  or  at 
least  until  a  callus  has  been  formed ;  to  be  veiy  careful  in  pot* 
ting  so  as  not  to  injure  the  tender  roots ;  not  to  pot  or  disturb 
the  cuttings  imtil  they  have  rooted  and  are  well  hardened  off} 
and,  Uatlj,  not  to  keep  the  soil  vexy  wet  after  potting.  Ahovio 
all,  avoid  putting  in  any  spare  shoots,  sappy,  gross,  and  but 
partially  ripened,  for  though  these  root  freely,  and  seem  to 
flourish,  their  stems  turn  black  and  they  perish  at  a  time  linS 
rapid  growth  is  expected. — G.  Abbey. 


Testixonul  io  THS  Biv.  S.  BaxveLDB  Houl— At  adinnev 

held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Thursday  evening^ 

'  this  gentleman  was  presented  with  a  handsome  ailvar  um  ha 
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MiH  Mil  Bat  ghttwy  whkh  cww  ito  origia  to  laa.    TteBer. 
<&.  H.  DmtauD  MCvpM  the  tliair. 


ZONALE  GERANIUMS  WANTED. 
•'^  MoifWEesffrurBiifo  the  Bumy  attacks  tbat  are  tfade  <m  die 
*l!tai|piiiig  fathioB,  it  is  seldom  tbat  fiiey  bare  any  fnrtber  effect 
*fta,n  tbat- of  encoimigiiig  what  was  intended  to  be  put  down ; 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  it  is  as  well  tbat  it  is  so,  tor  it  is 
Hot  uways  tbat  those  who  assome  to  be  leaders  of  pnblio  taste 
ara  ooirect  in  the  views  they  take.  As  an  instaaoe  of  the 
juuititity  of  oppodng  pnblie opinion,  let  ns  only  look  at  bedding 
itenti,  which  ham  v«ry  small  beginnings  have  assumed  aa  im- 
pmtayus  whieh  no  «na  ever  dreamed  of,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
i»  affirm  that  their  eoMvation  is  still  ineieasing,  and  probably 
wmf  ixy  so  for  tome  time  yet.  This  increase  in  their  use  has 
4wt  been  eSeeied  wxtiiont  bringing  certain  classes  of  plants 
teore  prominently  forward  tiian  others ;  and  although  some  have 
jbeen  driven  from  the  field,  or  nearly  so,  others  have  sneceeded 
^hem.  Thns  the  Hst*  in  spite  of  weedings  and  (as  oar  worthy 
aoadjoior,  **  B."  of  I)eal,  says),  hanging-days,  is  as  numerons 
ll»  evOT,  more  so,  certainly,  m  the  bewildering  oatalogaes  <^ 
varieties^  while  the  namber  of  speoies  adapted  for  bedding 
yuposes  is  Mfy  equal  to  what  it  was  a  dosen  yeaia  ago.  There 
18,  however,,  a  difference  in  the  estimation  in  which  certain 
Mtfite  were  held  at  that  time  and  now ;  some  have  fallen  into 
oUivion,  or  nearly  so,  while  others  are  more  patronised  every 
year.  Of  the  latter  class  is  tbat  to  which  I  would  now  more 
vartiGnlarly  call  the  attention  of  the  sldlful  hybridiser,  as 
Something  more  is  wanted  than  we  now  possess,  and  with  that 
f  think  it  is  in  his  power  to  famish  us. 
.  Taking,  therefore,  Zonale  Geranioma  as  a  elas*  of  pkats 
whadi  is  every  day  more  and  more  coltivated,  the  question  to 
W  Asked  is,  What  farmer  improvement  is  waaitedr  Setwal 
TMrieties  seem  to  possess  all  tbat  is  leally  needed  in  their 
xwpective  tints  as  flowers,  and  the  truss  and  foHage  are  alike 
good,  and,  besides,  every  year  dozens  of  other  kinds  are  added 
io  the  list.  Some  of  them  are  doabtless  some  little  improve- 
^aent  on  others  of  a  like  kind  before  them,  while  many  are  not 
•o  good.  Kow,  would  it  be  called  a  restrictive  and  uncontti- 
fational  policy  to  shut  up  the  present  lists  from  farther  addi- 
ttoaa  or  innovatiotts  within  the  drde  that  is  well  represented, 
and  only  allow  addition  at  sneh  points  as  are  el  real  value  in 
emyfaig  ant  the  object  aimed  at?  To  make  this  more  iAeuu 
let  us  glance  at  what  we  now  possess,  and  see  where  additions 
eeot  be  weU  made ;  and  taking  the  class  of  Zonale  bedding 
Geraniums  which  are  cultivated  for  their  flowering  qualitieB, 
tre  have  already  almost  every  conceivable  tint,  frotn  white  up 
Io  dark  crimson,  embracing  many  shades  of  flesh  colour,  pink, 
4>hnon,  rosy  saimon,  scarlet,  and  crimson.  Many  other  in- 
tevening  eoloars  or  tints  might  be  enomaratedt  but  enough 
hvw  been  named  to  show  that  our  eiisting  list  is  a  tolerably 
entMiBive  one.  Thns,  those  who  keep  pace  with  the  fashion  in 
tttfing  all  or  a  great  portion  of  the  varieties  sent  out  each  year 
hf  different  cultivators  will  have  aeoumolated  a  mass  of  varie- 
sea  perplexing  by  their  names,  and  equally  so  by  the  resem- 
blance which  many  of  them  bear  to  those  grown  before. 

Kow,  good  as  many  of  the  bedding  Geraniums  of  the  present 
day  undoubtedly  are,  I  by  no  means  affirm  that  further  im- 
Srovement  is  not  wanted,  and  this,  doubtless,  is  now  and  then 
eahibitad  by  some  of  the  new  varieties  sent  out ;  still  I  cannot 
hoi  Hank  that  if  unexplored  channels  were  more  sought  after, 
additions  of  more  importenee  would  be  made  to  our  lists. 
AMmuittg  that  growers  should  pronounce  themselves  satisfied 
wfft  the  flesh-coloured,  pink,  salmon,  and  scarlet  sections,  and 
ihefr  intermediate  tints,  cannot  a  better  representation  of  the 
4aep  eeimson  or  magenta  class  be  furnished  ?  I  do  not  pretend 
46  be  well  versed  in  the  varieties  said  to  possess  these  colours, 
1^  the  beet  in  my  own  collection  fall  short  of  what  I  think  is 
wanted  here.  Magenta,  Imperial  Crimson,  and  Pink  Pearl  being 
t^  neueet  approaeh  I  have,  and  these  evidently  capable  of 
great  improvement  in  habit,  oolour  ef  bloom,  and  other  quail- 
tiea«  My  ol^eet,  therefore,  now  is  to  ask  those  who  take  so 
mwsh  tronbte  year  after  year  in  producing  new  kinds  to  try  to 
dMtt  improvements  in  the  deep  crimson  and  magenta  varie- 
ties. Those  of  other  colours  are  plentiful  enough,  and  indeed 
ihere  are  many  to  spare,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  the  Zonale  Geranium  may  be  coaxed  U>  produce  flowers 
ct  aa  bright  a  pnrpie  as  the  Dahlia ;  and  many  other  fanc^ 
«eloiitt»  nucht  aiM  be  ebtaiiied. 


'■  Stow,  the  above  advice  to  raisers  of  new  varieties  to  pro^-" 
eaanta  their  labours  in  ttie  way  directed,  does  not  precfuto 
ao^iltiee  bekig  sought  for  in  other  directions.  Amongst  ttia 
■Mttiyvaluable  acquisitions  bequeathed  to  ttie  world  by  the  lata 
Mr.  BiMton,  Hken  is  one  scarcely  verifying  its  name,  *'  Indian 
Yellow.**  Might  I  ask  those  who  push  their  improvements  ter 
the  greatest  extent  that  such  can  be  oarrisd,  to  try  if  by  degrees 
they  cannot  bring  out  in  this  Geranium  a  colour  more  resem- 
bling that  of  a  yellow  Calceolaria  ?  This  I  hardly  expect  will  be 
accomplished,  but  an  approach  to  such  aresolt  may  be  effected. 
A  yellow  Geranium  would  be  something  extraordinary,  and 'it 
desacvea  the  notice  of  those  interested  in  striking  out  new  patha, 
and  aa  the  existing  kinde,  as  stated  above,  may  do  pretty  wiill 
now  without  further  amendment,  I  trust  these  hints  may  itt- 
dnee  some  to  direct  their  attention  in  the  direction  indicated ;" 
improivements  may  likewise  be  effected  in  other  channels  oil 
wkMi  bvt  little  attention  has  been  bestowed,  and  these  beins 
eqnally  important  may  be  sought  for  at  the  sam^  time,  l 
allude  more  especially  to  the  Ivy-leaved  kinds,  which  have  ao4t 
by  any  means  reached  the  position  I  expect  they  will  hold  tomm 
day  as  ornaments  of  the  parterre.  A  very  indifferent  goli* 
edged  one,  with  the  old  erimson,  white,  and  pink-floweved 
varieties^  ace  all  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  each  iscapatAa* 
of  improvement.  I  hope  some  one  will  try  his  skill  at  hybrid- 
iiiag  tiiis  section  with  the  Zonale,  so  as  to  give  a  more  up- 
right flower-stem,  and  a  more  robust  habit.  Could  not  Sur. 
Wilhr,  who  has  done  so  much  with  the  Verbena  by  hybridisiog 
the  hardy  herbaceous  one  with  the  finer-flowered  class,  do 
something  with  these  Geraniums  also  T  They  seem  to  desenNh 
notice ;  and  their  adaptability  to  hot  sunny  situations  where 
there  is  scarcely  soil  enough  for  other  plainta  to  live,  a*  in* 
vases,  baskets,  Ac,  give  th^  daims  on  our  attention  hithfiTi» 
not  sufficiently  recognised. 

It  would  be  extending  this  paper  too  for  were  I  to  enu- 
merate what  is  wanted  in  the  variegated  line.  Tbia,  howevez, 
seems  likely  to  be  pursued  pretty  well,  and  there  promisea 
to  be  no  ladt  of  gold  and  silver-edged  varieties,  with  the  addiU- 
tiott  of  zones  of  various  colours.  Of  them  it  is  not  my  purpoaa 
here  to  speak,  neither  would  I  restriet  those  who  aim  at  tb* 
obtaining  the  colours  required  to  be  too  partieular  as  regards 
the  habit  of  the  plant.  Once  supply  the  tint  wanted,  and  other 
qoalitiee  will  follow.  The  task,  however,  is  I  expect  only  ona 
of  time,  its  aoeomplishment  wiU  assuredly  come,  and  as  bed- 
ding Ctaraniums  form,  unquestionably,  the  most  important 
feature  in  all  gardens,  it  follows  that  any  additional  colour  in, 
which  tliis  plant  can  array  itself  wUl  make  it  the  more  ao-^ 
ceptable.  I  trust  the  hints  above  given  may  not  have  been  isk 
vain.  I  mi^t  have  pursoed  the  subject  further,  and  might . 
even  have  asked  if  such  classes  of  Geraniums  as  the  old  Shr&^ 
land  Pet,  a  small  Oak-leaved  variety,  could  not  be  improved ; 
but  I  find  I  am  trespassing  on  other  ground,  and  therefore- 
beat  a  retreat,  trusting  some  one  will  endeavour  to  supply  the 
wants  indicated. — J.  Bobson. 


PLASTER  FOR  BUDDING  ROSES. 

PfeBHAps  the  following  remarks  on  budding  Hoses  may  be  of 
use  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  have  adopted,  with  compleia 
success,  a  plan  which  has  been  new  to  all  those  to  whom  I 
mentioned  it,  and  by  which  much  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  is  saved,  and  I  think  a  great  amount  of  certainty 
obtained. 

Instead  of  either  bast  or  worsted  I  use  some  common  ad- 
hesive plaster.  With  this  I  can  bud  three  Roses  in  the  same 
time  tbit  I  can  bud  one  with  bast.  The  plajiter  adheres  at . 
ones  exactly  where  it  is  required ;  no  tying  is  necessary,  and 
the  operation  can  be  performed  with  great  neatness  and  exact- . 
ness,  as  weU  as  rapidity.  The  plaster  I  used  was  some  com- 
mon white  adhesive  plaster,  bought  at  the  chemist's  (called 
diaohylon},  and  cut  into  narrow  strips.  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  plan  is  absolutely  new,  but  it  has  been  so  to  all  those  to 
whom  I  have  mentioned  it,  and  I  feel  sure  that  your  readers 
who  try  it  wiU  find  it  thoroughly  successful. 

Another  plan,  which  was  shown  to  me  by  a  lady,  has  proved 
so  useful  to  me,  and  is  so  little  practised,  tbat  I  think  it  worth 
wliile  to  mention  it  also.  It  is  tbat  of  budding  any  conve- 
nient branch  of  a  Briar,  either  in  a  hedge  or  elsewhere,  and 
when  the  bud  has  taken,  cutting  off  the  branch,  and  planting 
it,  with  the  bud  on,  like  any  ordinary  Rose  cutting.  In  thia 
way  shapely  plants,  especially  suited  for  pots,  may  be  ob* 
tained ;  and  die  plan  is  very  useful  if  you  happen  not  to  hate 
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■offioieat  stooks  ready  for  jonr  badB.  I  now  seldom  bod  a 
•took  withoat  inserting  some  additional  buds  higher  up  on  the 
branches,  which  I  can  afterwards  cat  off,  and  plant  as  outttogs. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  your  opinion  whether  the  plans  whieh 
I  have  thns  suggested  recommend  themselves  to  professional 
gardeners.— -Akaxxub,  Harrow-on-the-HilL 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

NATIONAL  BOSS  BBOW^-Jmn  »ts. 
Thb  vavy  hot  weather  of  the  last  few  daje  had  acted  in  two  wayi  on 

MOB.  It  had  certainly  brought  a  rast  number  of  flowen  into  bloom 
whioh,  bat  for  it,  would  hare  been  kept  back,  and  bo  inoreaBed  the 
amount  of  stands  exhibited ;  bat  I  am  not  sare  that  it  tended  to  in- 
oreaae  the  qaaUtr  of  the  blooms,  for  doady  weather  with  Ai*i*ftfiimal 
gUmpses  of  Bonshine  is,  I  oonceiTC,  the  lieit  for  Robcb;  and  it  is 
becaase  this  ia  the  character  of  oar  weather  generally  that  we  posaeas 
•0  mach  advantage  over  the  French  growers,  A  few  days  ol  their 
tropical  weather  foices  the  Roses  into  bloom,  and  thas  they  rarely 
attain  the  sise  and  quality  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  Now, 
the  flowers  looked  bUuij  like  some  fair  maiden  who,  sJthoag^ 
ftxr  oharming  indeed,  shows  the  effect  of  the  last  night's  dissipation, 
and  whom,  iraile  you  cannot  help  admiring  with  the  homi^^  tli*t 
beanty  always  demands  and  obtains,  yet  yon  cannot  bat  wish  yoa  saw 
fresher  and  more  natnraL  The  day,  too,  was  very,  very  hot;  and 
Boses  which  I  saw  pat  np  well  very  soon  began  to  show  their  eyes, 
and  those  not  of  the  most  brilliant  character.  While  saying  this  I 
most  at  the  same  time  add  there  were  some  really  grandblooims, 
and  I  think  the  amatenrs,  especially,  were  in  great  force.  There  were 
some  stands,  indeed,  which  were  the  perfection  of  growth ;  there  mn 
others  which  oa^t  to  have  beenjmt  under  the  table. 

The  Glass  for  ei^^teen  new  Boses  of  1864  and  1865  bitm^t  five 
ooi^titorB— Messrs.  Paul  A  Bon,  Fraaer,  Cant,  Francis,  and^ynes. 
In  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son's  coUeetiain  ware  Alpaide  de  Botalier,  in  good, 
condition;  Centifolia  rosea,  too  thin;  Bushton  Baddyffe,  fine,  but 
coilonr  a  little  gone;  Alfred  Colomb,  magnificent  flower,  one  of  the 
best,  but  here  again  the  coloor  was  a  little  faded  by  the  heat;  Duke 
of  Wellington,  very  bright  scarlet,  ^(ood  shape,  and  excellent ;  ICaii- 
ohal  Niel,  very  good ;  Madame  Victor  Yexdier,  very  fine ;  Madame 
Fillion,  a  beautiful  flesh-coloured  flower ;  Madame  Charles  Tetdier, 
too  flat;  Princess  Marv  of  Cambridge,  good;  Belle  Normande,  too 
washy  in  colour ;  Eugene  Yerdier,  &rk,  inclined  to  show  the  eye. 
In  Mr.  Fraser's  stanawere  Margaerite  Dombrain,  a  fine  fall  Boee; 
Mar6chal  Souchet,  good ;  King's  Acre,  too  coarse ;  Prince  de  Potoia, 
very  bright  and  good ;  Pline,  rough  and  thin ;  Gabriel  de  Peyitmny, 
Bomewhat  rough ;  Alfred  Colomb,  very  fine.  In  Mr.  Cant's  stand 
were  Josephine  Beauhamais,  a  fine  li^t-coloured  flower ;  Margaerite 
Dombrain,  good,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding ;  Doke  of  Wel- 
lington, very  good ;  Charles  Bouillard,  very  &ie ;  and  Mai^chal  Niel. 
Mr.  Keynes's  collection  contained  large  flowers,  but  wanting  a  little 
in  refinement.  There  was  a  fine  bloom  of  Xavier  Olibo,  whidi  has, 
however,  an  awkward  wa;^  of  twisting  itself  about,  and  not  opening 
freely ;  General  Jacqueminot  does  the  same,  but,  Xavier  OUbo  being 
stiffer  in  petal  than  the  G6n6ral,  this  cause  prevents  it  from  opening 
at  all  sometimes,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  magnificent  dark  flower. 
Mr.  Francis  had  amongst  others  Xavier  Olibo,  Souvenir  de  William 
Wood,  &e. 

In  ihe  Class  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  new  kind  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
had  a  stand  of  Marguerite  de  St.Amand,  a  splendid  Bose,  of  a  bright  flesh 
odlonr,  and  a  deciaed  acquisition.  Mr.  Keynes  had  Madame  Mox«an, 
very  large  and  bri^t,  but  too  saucer-like  to  suit  my  taste,  especially 
for  showing  in  this  way.  It  will  take  a  good  phtce  as  a  back  row 
flower,  but  it  is  not  the  style  we  want.  Pierre  Netting  from  Paul  and 
Son  was  good,  but  it  had  a  tendency  to  show  the  eye,  whieh  detracted 
from  its  merits.    Mi.  Cant  had  Maignerite  de  St.  Amend,  very  good. 

Awards— For  eighteen  new  Boees  of  1864  and  1865 :  first,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son ;  second,  Mr.  Fraser ;  third,  Mr.  Keynes ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Cant.  For  twelve  of  1864 :  first,  withheld ;  second,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son.  For  twelve  trusses  of  any  oflier  new  Idnd :  first,  Mr.  Cant ; 
■eoond,  Mr.  Keynes ;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

The  stands  for  decoration  were  decidedly  pretty,  and  most  of  them 
in  good  taste.  Mr.  Soder,  gardener  to  Osgood  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Brent- 
wood, had  an  oval  stand  with  Fern  leaves ;  springing  from  it  was  an 
oval  frame  with  a  glass  vase  at  the  base,  and  surmounted  with  another 
^1  vase,  all  containing  nice  blooms  of  Boses.  Miss  Wint,  of 
faton,  had  a  stand  composed  of  five  tapering  glasses,  the  centre 
!..•_  ^^^  ^^^  glass  stems  coming  frcmi  it  to  each  (A  the  smaller 
I.  Hedge  Imd  a  very  pretty  stand  with  some  fine  flowers,  and 
a  beautiful  Moss  Bose  bod  on  the  top.  Another  stand,  one  of  Mr. 
March's  pattern,  was  very  handsomely  set  up  witii  abondanoe  of 
Maid«k-hair  Fern  interspersed  through  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen  there 
is  a  little  deviation  from  Mr.  Math's  original  pattern,  although 
there  is  hardly  one,  I  think,  even  now  prettier  than  U.  esMoiallT  when 
tastefullvsetup.  ^^^^ 

Awards — ^For  decorated  baskets  or  vases  of  Boses :  first,  Mr.  Marlow, 

gardener  to  J.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Mortlake ;  second,  Mr.  Hedge ;  third, 

lEr.  Soder.  For  bouquets  :  first,  Mr.  Chard;  second,  Messrs.  Francis ; 

third,  Mr.  Hedge. 

I  should  have  added  that  the  Show  generally  was  held  in  the  large 


eoasarTatoiy,  with  a  eaavas  awning  itratcfaed  over  it.  It  was,  htm* 
ever,  far  too  warm,  and  the  Boses  verr  soon  felt  the  eieet  of  tha  liaal. 
The  stands  for  decoration  were  in  un  side  anade,  where  alaawsn 
some  nice  plants  from  Mr.  Bull,  and  Pinks  from  Mr.  Charles  TaaMV 
of  Sloufldi.  On  the  whole  the  Show  was  very  sooeessfaL  and  soma  of 
the  best-known  friends  of  the  Bose  ware  amongst  the  Jndgas.— D.,  DeaU 


Tbb  general  features  of  the  Exhibition  held  at  Sonth  1 
on  Thursday  last,  with  which  was  inconorated  the  National  Bose  £ 
having  been  stated  above,  it  remains  lor  ns  to  fl^ve  the  names  of  tha 
prisetakers  and  of  the  varieties  which  they  exhibited. 

In  Class  I.,  single  tmsaes  of  seventy-two  kinds,  Messrs.  Paul  anC 
Son,  and  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  had  each  very  fine  exhibitions. 
From  the  former  came  fine  blooms  of  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Boatm^ 
Olivier  Delhomme,  Mareehal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Devwnimisis, 
Madame  Yidot,  Mrs.  William  Panl,  fine  violst  crimson  with  a  fiery 
centre ;  John  Hopper,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Beanty  of  Waltham, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Madame  Boll,  Alba  rosea,  Barott 
Adolnhe  de  Bothsehild,  Louise  Maonan,  Sonvanir  d'Elise,  veiy  lai||B 
and  beautifol ;  Bushton  Baddyffe,  Centifolia  rosea,  Louise  de  Savois^ 
Prince  de  Porcia,  fine  scarlet;  Comto  de  Nanteuil,  Lfllia,  BaroQ 
Gonella,  and  Loaise  de  Savoie. 

Mr.  Cant  had  Marie  Baumann,  toxt  large,  rosyerimsoa;  Madaoa 
Charles  Wood,  a  fine  crimson ;  Due  ae  Bohan,  Xavi^ 


.vier  Olibo,  Com< 

tesse  de  Chabrillant,  Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  DevoniensiB,  Niphetos» 
Margaerite  de  St.  Amend,  Yiotor  Yerdier,  fine ;  and  with  few  exoeptiooa 
the  whole  of  his  blooms  were  remarkable  for  sise.  It  may  also  ba 
remarked,  that  in  these  and  some  other  stands  the  trossss  wars  set  of 
with  bods. 

Mr.  Keynes  had  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Bertot,  white;  Fraa^oii 
Laoharme,  John  Hopper,  Pierre  Netting,  Triom^  de  Bennes,  Gloira 
de  Dijon,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  very  prettily  tinged  with  rose  in  the  oentra  ; 
Moiret,  Ducheese  de  Caylns,  tad  Mareehal  Niel. 

Awards— Equal  first,  Messrs.  Paul  6s  Son,  and  Mr.  Cant;  seeond, 
Mr.  Kevnes ;  third,  Messrs.  Francis. 

In  class  n.,  fox^-eight  kinds,  three  trasses,  there  was  a  verr  £a0 
display,  particularly  in  the  stands  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Sloo^,  sad  Mr. 
Keynes.  The  varieties  seen  to  best  advantage  were  Olivier  Delbnmma, 
Yirginal,  beautiful  in  oolour;  Coupe  d'Heb6,  Mrs.  Bivers,  Jolua 
Hopper,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d*Vm  Ami,  Charies  Lefebrrs, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Le  Bhone,  rich  crimson  scarlet,  Francois  Tianhanna, 
Baron  Gonella,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Eugene  Yerdier,  dark 
violet  purple ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Joseph  Fiala,  riolet  shaded  crim« 
son  scarlet ;  Duehesse  de  Caylus,  brioht  rosy  crimson,  and  very  full ; 
Denis  Helye,  Alba  rosea,  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier,  Comtesse  de  Cha- 
brillant, Dr.  Andry,  Madame  Boll,  Prince  of  Wales,  rosy  crimson  ; 
ICaurice  BemardiUj  La  Brillante,  Madame  Yidot,  General  Castillane, 
Laurent  Descourt,  nurplish  scarlet,  brighter  in  the  centre,  and  many 
odiers  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Awards— First,  Mr,.  Tamer ;  second,  Mr.  Keynes;  third,  MMBa* 
Francis ;  fourth,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Class  m.,  was  for  tweuty-foor  kinds,  three  trasses.  Here  Mr» 
Cant  took  the  lead  with,  among  others,  remarkably  fine  trasses  of  L& 
Brillante,  very  bright  in  colour ;  John  Hopper,  ("ran^ois  Lachanne, 
Marie  Baumann,  very  large  and  full ;  Pnnce  Camille  de  Bohan» 
Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  and  Madame  Charles  Wood.  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son, 
who  were  second,  had  Princess  Muy  of  Cambridge,  La  Yille  de  St. 
Denis,  and  Queen  Yictoria,  large,  white,  shaded  with  delicate  rose ; 
Mr.  Turner,  fine  trusses  of  Maunce  Bemardin,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Jnlea 
Margottin,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  La  Beine,  Madame  Enonr,  Mar* 
goente  de  St.  Amend,  and  La  Tour  de  Crony,  very  lane ;  and  Mr. 
KflTues,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Due  de  Bohan,  pretty  bods  of  Madama 
Furtado,  Yictor  Yerdier,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  lilac  rose ;  and 
Le  Baron  de  Bothsehild,  deep  crimson  scarlet.  Alfred  Colomb,  bright 
rosy  red,  came  from  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee. 

Awaxds— First,  Mr.  Cant ;  second,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  third,  Mr.. 
Turner ;  fourth,  Mr.  Keynes.    Commended,  Messrs.  Frands. 

Li  Class  lY.,  sinide  trusses  of  twenty-fonr  kinds,  Mr.  Turner  had  a. 
fine  bud  of  Devoniensis,  Ducheese  de  Caylus,  very  fine ;  Madame  - 
Joacphine  Gnyet,  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier,  Madame  Furtado,  Ghnra. 
de  Dijon,  Devoniensis,  Jules  Margottin,  and  La  Beine ;  and  in  otiier  - 
stands  were  fine  examples  of  several  id  the  above,  Senateur  Yaisss, . 
William  Griffiths,  Mareehal  Niel,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Charles 
Lef  ebvre,  Yiotor  Yerdier,  Le  Bhone,  Margaerite  de  St.  Amand,  Babeas^ 
Lislia,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Alphonse  Damaizin. 

Awards— First,  Mr.  Turner;  second,  Mr.  Cant;  third,  Messrs. 
Paul  St  Son ;  fourth,  Mr.  Keynes. 

In  the  Amateurs'  classes,  all  for  single  trusses,  there  were  many  tx* 
oellent  stands,  and  but  few  that  could  not  be  considered  fair. 

In  Class  Y.,  forty-d^t  kinds,  Mr.  Hedge,  Beed  HaU,  Colehestar, 
took  the  first  honours  with  a  set  in  which  we  remarked  fine  blooms  of 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  a  fine  bud  of  La  Boule  d'Or,  Franfois  La* 
charme,  Pierre  Notting,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Yillermoa,  Souts*  * 
nir  d'Elise  Yardon,  William  Griffiths,  La  Yille  de  St  Denis,  Matharia  . 
Begnier,  and  Anna  de  Diesbach.  He  had  also  a  fine  truss  of  Cloth  of 
Gold,  a  variety  which  this  year  seems  to  be  unusually  fine,  consisting 
of  five  blooms.  Mr.  Ingle,  gardener  to  C.  G.  Bound,  Esq.,  Colchester, 
had  Eugdne  Desgaches,  cream,  tinged  with  rose ;  Mrs.  Bivers,  Soavo- 
nir  d'Elise,  Devoniensis,  George  Paul,  Lord  Macaulay,  very  dark 
oximson ;  Madame  Yiotor  Yerdier,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  tati  itauioe  ' 


r 
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JOXJBNAL  OF  HQBTIUULTUIja  AND  OOTTAOB  GAHDBITEB. 


SoMKlm.  Emm  Mr.  Holhk,  gawJamir  io  Hie  Hon.  Mn.  ICR^rnvd, 
JBMloa  Iiodge,  Dnnnum,  qum  Smperrar  d»  ICaaroe,  pTotiianaiii, 
Bwttlj  of  WtltluuB,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mftdame  Boll,  md  Imperatrioe 
JStupliuo,  amall,  white,  tinged  vith  Unsli.  In  the  iteads  of  other  ex- 
JiUnton  in  the  luie  cbn  we  noticed  Joaenh  Fiela,  Sjpotted  Qneen, 
oamfttion-gtTOed ;  Gloize  de  Santenay,  L'Enumt  Txoave,  and  Jono. 

Awsrde—fiitt,  Mr.  Hedge ;  eqnnl  second,  Mr.  Moffat  and  Mr.  Ingle; 
ifaird,  J.  HdUingirarth,  Eeq. ;  fourth,  Mr.  Ghazd. 

Claw  YI.  was  for  thirW-nx  lands.  Here  we  noted  Madame  Bxvrj, 
Ijcinoe  L6on,  Madame  Masson,  Tiolet,  to  which  colour  it  channM  from 
crimson ;  Mrs.  Bivers,  and  Beantj  of  Waltham  from  Mr.  Ingle;  and 
from  Mr.  Hedge  and  others,  SoaTenir  d*£lise  Yardon,  some  6  or 
6  inches  across ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  Lonise  Magnan,  Oriflamme  de  St. 
Iioais,  bright  crimson ;  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Chtfles  Lawson,  and  Q^ne- 
r$l  Jac^neminot  Andr6  Learar,  a  fiae-coloared  flower,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Wnght,  gBrdener  to  Mrs.  Bamsden. 

Award*— irart,  Mr.  Ingle;  second.  Mi,  Hedge;  equal  third,  Mr. 
Chard  and  Mr.  Mazeham ;  fourth,  Dr.  Cooper, 
i  in  Glass  Vll.,  twenty-foor  lands,  the  best  exhibition  was  that  of 
Mr.  B.  B.  PoetflAS,  of  Brentwood,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Triomphe 
de.Caen,  riolet  crimson,  with  a  scarlet  centre;  Francois Lacbazme, 
-diaries  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper,  L'Esmeralda,  Prince  Camille  de 
Bohan,  Emperenr  de  Moroc,  Olirier  Delhomme,  and  Madame  Boll. 
Jfz.  May,  gardener  to  G.  Worthington,  Esq.,  GaTersham  Priozy,  also 
•xhihited  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  Lord  MaoaolaT,  and  others,  in 
T«iT  good  condition ;  and  Mr.  Dennis,  Folbingtnm,  Madame  Maarin, 
«nd  Bongire  Tea  Boses,  the  one  white,  the  o&er  fawn,  Thece  were 
aerezal  other  good  exhibitions  in  the  same  class. 

Awards — First,  B.  B.  Postans,  Esq. ;  eanal  second,  Mr.  May  and 
Hr.  Dennis ;  equal  third,  Mr.  Plester  and  the  Bey.  Canon  Fisher ; 
fonrtii,  Ber.  V.  Knox  Child. 

^  In  Class  yn  .,  twelve  kinds,  the  foHowing  were  in  fine  condition — 
vis.,  Qloire  de  Dijon,  John  Hopper,  Marie  Banmann,  Charles  Le- 
febTTe,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Madame  Bravy,  Senateor  Yaisse,  Angosto  Mie, 
.«Dd  MdBe.  Emain,  a  prettywhite  Penetnal. 

Awards— First,  Bev.  Y.  Enox  Child ;  second,  B.  B.  Postans,  Esq. ; 
ihizd,  Mr.  Dennis ;  fourth,  Mr.  Plester. 

Class  XII.  was  for  the  best  twelve  trasses  of  jeUow  Boses,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  six  hinds ;  and  the  only  exhibitor  was  Mr,  Hedge,  io 
trhom  was  awarded  a  first  TOnIze  for  Naroisse,  La  Bonle  d*Or,  poor ;  Tri- 
'Omphe  de  Bennes,  Celine  forestier,  and  L'Enfknt  Txout^,  a  strong 
i^ort  of  Elise  SaoTage ;  and  Cloth  of  Gold. 

In  Class  Xm.,  for  the  best  collection  of  yellow  Boses,  Mr.  Hedge 
WM  again  first  with  Cloth  of  Gold,  L'Enlant  TnmTi6,  fine ;  Milame 
•OffBty  Nareisse,  and  Sndtk's  Yellow.  Messrs.  Panl  &  Son  were  second 
with  Gloire  de  Diion,  Ticomtesse  De  Caxes,  Lamarqoe,  Madame 
^alcot,  Madame  William,  Looise  de  Sayoie,  Marquise  de  Foncault, 
•nd  Augnste  Yacher. 

Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Boses,  though  not  sufiidantly  yaried  in 
oolour  to  make  an  efFectiye  display,  are  alwm  welcome  on  account  of 
tlieir  fragrance.  ^^  chiefly  consisted  of  La  Boule  d'Or,  Triomphe 
de  Bennes,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  dloire  de  Bordeaux,  Madame  Bravj,  Sou- 
Tenir  d'EIise,  Josephine  Malton,  Eugene  Desgaebes,  Souyenir  d'un 
Ami,  some  fine  examples  of  L'Enfant  Trouye,  Louise  de  Sayoie, 
Homer,  Alba  rosea,  America,  Niphetoe,  and  Celine  Forestier. 

Awards — ^For  twelve  trasses  (Amateurs) :  first,  Mr.  Ingle ;  second, 
Mr.  May ;  third,  Mr.  Hedge.  For  twelve  trasses  (NnrsMrmen) :  first, 
Hesars.  Paul  SB  Son;  second,  Mr.  Cant;  third,  Mr.  Keynes.  For 
kwetfe  single  hlooma;  first,  Mr.  Cant;  second,  Mr.  Hedge;  third, 
Mr.  Keynes. 

Of  Moss  Boses  only  one  stand  was  shown,  that  bein^  from  Messrs. 
Ptbul  &  Son,  who  were  awarded  a  first  prize.  It  contamed  Salet,  the 
Greeted  Moss,  Bath  Yndte,  Comtesse  Murinais,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Pot  Boses  formed  a  very  effective  bank,  the  plante  being  in  profuse 
Aloom,  thon^  the  flowers  were  not  individnaUy  so  attractive  as  earlier 
in  the  season.  President  from  Mr.  Tuner,  and  Marechal  Kiel  from 
Mr.  Wm.  Pftnl,  were  espedally  fine ;  and  Bushten  Baddyffe,  Piene 
Netting,  and  other  recent  varieties,  were  also  well  represented. 

Awara — ^For  twenty-four :  first,  Mr.  Turner;  equal  second,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  William  Paul.  For  twenty  new  Boses:  first, 
Messrs.  Paul  Sb  Son,  second,  Mr.  W.  PauL 

Miscellaneous  subjecto  consisted  of  new  Marantas,  BerUdonia  mar- 
garitaoea,  Lflinm  auratum,  Eranthemum  azgyroneurum,  having  the 
TOliage  veined  with  white,  and  some  other  plante  from  Mr.  Bull ;  and 
of  fine  Pinks  from  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  JBiaggi  <rf  Slough,  and  Mr. 
Hooper,  Bath,  who  also  exhibited  GaznationsTPUiiies,  and  Phloxes. 
Mr.  Jlird,  gardnier  to  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Ashley,  Epping,  exhibited 
4hirty-six  varieties  el  Hunt's  Sweet  WiUiams ;  and,  as  usual,  from 
Menrs.  Barx  &  Sngden  and  Carter  &  Co.,  came  Fem-cases,  plant- 
haskete,  &c.  The  latter  firm  also  exhibited  variegated  Maize,  tncolor- 
leavad  PelMgoniums,  and  very  large  pods  of  Laxten's  Perfection  Pea. 

The  handsome  silver  tea-urn,  presented  on  the  evening  of  the  Show 
Io  the  Bev.  8.  Beynolds  Hole,  stood  in  tilie  conservatery  in  the  midst 
of  that  exhibition  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  and  which,  by  his 
isflnence  and  exaxnple,  he  has  so  largely  contributed  to  raise  to  a 
(OBtioii  worthy  ol  Zfngland's  national  emblem— the  Bose. 


I  of  the  UniTotsity  New  Park.  YVe  nndenta&d  that  he  hopeg 
to  be  able  to  fonn  an  arboretum  there,  whieh  17111  be  a  de«iit5)h 
and  nsefnl  addition  to  the  Botanio  Garden,  vhere  there  is  n<^ 
suffioient  epaoe  for  one  calculated  to  be  of  real  tue. 


Kb.  W.  H.  BiZTBB,  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Botmic  (harden, 
ham,  we  are  happy  to  leam,  been  appointed  to  the  Cnratorship 


PRIZE  FOR  FIFTY  CUT  ROSES. 

At  a  Bose  show  held  here  on  Wednesday  last,  June  20th,  an 
objection  was  made  to  the  first-prize  collection  of  fifty  cut 
Boses,  on  the  ground  that  fifty-one  were  shown  for  fifty.  Two 
fully  open  Boses  were  shown  in  the  same  truss,  and  this  waA 
held  by  the  objector  to  disqualify  the  collection.  The  Judges 
affirmed  their  decision,  at  least  a  majority  of  them ;  but  as  this 
is  the  first  Bose  show  in  Jersey,  they  would  be  g^  to  have 
your  opinion  in  the  next  issue  of  your  Talnable  paper. — ^Oxn  or 
THx  Judges. 

[The  additional  Bose  was  a  disqualification,  for  it  is  a  sounA 
rule  to  insist  upon  the  printed  schedule  being  strictly  com- 
plied with.  There  is  a  reason  here  for  such  strictness,  because 
when  the  competition  is  dose  the  award  has  to  be  decided  by 
points,  and  erexy  Uoom  may  add  to  the  number. — ^Ens.] 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  . 

INSTITUTION. 
Ths  twenhr-third  Annirenaxy  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Londoii 
TaTom  on  Wedneeday  last,  the  27th  nit.,  Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilka^ 
Bart,  in  the  ohair.  Among  those  present  were  Alderman  Meehl» 
Pxofessor  Bentiey,  the  Ber.  Joshua  Dix,  Br.  Hogg,  Messrs.  T.  Bran* 
dxeth  Oibbs,  B.  Wreneh,  O.  Child,  Bnll,  Edmcmds,  Gibson,  J.  SB  0. 
Lee,  W.  Panl,  Tomer,  Veiteh,  Williams,  Cntbnsh,  See,  After  tha 
usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  given  and  enthusiastically  responded  to^ 
the  Chaxxman  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  **  Success  to  the 
Qaxdeners'  Boyaf  Beneyolent  Institution,"  said  that  it  was  an  Insti- 
tution which  ouf^t  to  be.  supported  by  the  public  at  laige,  as  well  as 
by  gazdeners,  but  by  neither  was  it  supported  as  it  should  be.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  the  occupation  of  a  gardener  waa 
that  in  whieh  the  mostnund  is  required,  and  the  least  is  obtained 
from  the  master.  He  would  like  to  see  the  working  gardener  on. aa 
equality  with  the  intelligent  artisan,  but  that  was  not  the  ease  now. 
l^ake  a  bricklayer  or  a  canenter,  the  education  required  by  either  m 
small,  and  so,  too,  was  their  responsibility ;  but  the  labour  of  a  guS 
doner  is  great,  his  responsibility  often  hea^y,  and  to  properly  oanw 
out  his  duties  a  considerable  amount  of  education  is  required ;  ana 
yet  gentlemen  having  gardens,  and  good  gardens  too,  want  a  petfeet 
man,  and  axe  prepared  to  pay  him  208.  a-week  t  Thus  it  was  that 
gardeners  oonld  not  lay  up  much  for  their  old  age ;  and  thus,  too,  H 
was  that  the  Institution  must  also  be  dependant,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  the  more  wealthy  dasses  for  support.  There  was  a  rule 
of  the  Institution — an  extremely  wise,  extremely  good,  and  extremdj 
prudent  rule— that  a  man  who  had  subscribed  for  fifteen  years  mif^ 
be  admitted  without  an  election ;  but  that  period  was  a  long  time  ta 
look  forward  to,  and  he  hoped  that  jnereased  funds  would  enable  theoi 
to  reduoe  the  time  to  twelve  years,  to  ten  years,  or  even  less.  Soma 
papers  by  Mr.  D.  Fish  on  gardeners'  wages  had  lately  appeared,  and 
thn^gl^  in  these  the  disadvantages  under  which  gardeners  labour  weia 
well  stated,  he  differed  from^e  writer  in  toto.  The  whole  questioa 
of  wages  was  simply  one  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  this  case  the 
supplv  exeeeded  the  demand.  He  doubted  whether  gardeners*  wageb 
would  ever  materially  rise,  because  a  number  of  day  labourers  are 
employed  at  12«.  per  week,  and  these  are  continually  forcing  them- 
selves upwards.  Such  men  at  ISb.  per  week  are  referred  to  those  at 
808,  a-week,  and  so  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case  wages  must 
below.  More  especially  at  the  present  crisis  did  he  think  that  mnek 
advance  was  hopeless,  for  the  expenses  of  many  an  establishmenS 
would  be  out  down  to  the  lowest  figure.  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
nulway  panic  of  1847  ?  Why,  the  amount  of  donations  to  the  Insti- 
tution fell  to  one-third  of  that  subscribed  in  anyprevious  year.  The 
Chairman  then  referring  to  the  International  Uorticultnral  £ihihfr> 
tiooi  said  that  about  a  year  ago  some  of  those  present  attended  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  it,  and  he  was  asked  ta 
take  his  part ;  othen  had  been  auced  to  take  the  undertaking  undet 
their  wing,  but  the  one  had  not  the  funds,  and  the  other  had  not 
the  pluck ;  but,  said  Sir  Wentworth,  "  We  (the  Executive  Committee), 
found  the  funds,  and  we  found  the  pluck."  Besides  that,  they  had 
entertained  their  foreign  visitors  at  the  Guildhall,  which  the  Corpo- 
ration had  lent  for  the  purpose;  but  mind,  the  Executive  found  the 
dinner,  and  he  believed  tiieir  visitors  had  expressed  their  satisfaction 
at  the  reception  which  had  been  given  them.  The  undertaking,  hoil^ 
ever,  nas  not  a  light  one.  His  friend  on  the  left  (Mr.  C.  Lee),  said 
that  £9000  would  pay  the  expenses ;  but  he  (the  Chairman),  said 
£12,000  would  not  do  it.  The  Exhibition  was,  therefore,  a  speeulat 
tion,  and  they  entered  into  it,  knowing  that  whatever  might  be  the  lost 
the  gain  would  not  be  theirs;  but  they  had  resolved  from  the  fijst> 
that  if  they  did  meet  with  success  the  Institution  should  profit  by  it^ 
The  Exhibition  had  proved  an  entire  success,  £dO0O  profit  having 
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;lhnd  ta  tbelattttetwii.  Tlia  ^crral  Hurttwillnml  8oeMty:hiUI  bMn 
.pdb«diatakeoo»-thixdo£  tha  ftoate  lor  thwE  wnitaBoe  Mid  ik%  vie 
.of  iheir  gwrden,  ^ni  Hha  oifer  vm  refiua^  and  notfuM  bvi  XSOOTdowu 
^&i  Imrd  caali  would  do ;  otberwiae  that  Society  would  oato  had  41000 
alio.  The  C!h«irin«xi  then  Mad  a  letter  from  Sir  Daniel  Cooper, 
Bart.,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  £1000,  and  condnded  by  urging  the 
daime  of  the  cmtfity|^and  expressing  a  hope  that  those  present  would 
xaise  the  a^ooak  to  £2|K)0. 

Id^.  BtuxvasTR  T.  GiBBS  than  nronosed  the  health  of  the  Chair- 
'man,  and  alluded  to  the  serrices  iniicn  he  had  rendered  to  the  Insti- 
'^iotioB,  and  his  endeayours  to  forward  the  interests  of  horticulture. 
'  Th9-  CwinmAW,  in  retwmisg  thario,  said  that  he  did  net  know 
i^rifeetfcar  they  would  loek  npoa  him  aa  a  pmtalie  nuiaa&ea  for  trouhling 
.fteniioellen,  hat  still  he  icli  be  moat  troaUs  theM  again,  end  teU 
:lho8e  preMnt  that  tiuy  who  gave  so  largely,  as  lome  Iwd  done  that 
■l^t,  «T«n  to  the  axtent  el  £30,  wen  real  fnanda  to  thia  Soeiety. 
JB^t  there  were  other  real  friends,  and  those  wore  those  who  anhserihed 
large  sums  from  ^ear  to  year  (and  no  man  contributes  more  than 
^Iwioe  to  a  charity  in  which  he  does  not  take  an  interest] — ^these  were 
4be  great  friends  to  whom  the  Society  would  haws  to  look  for  its 
sipal  sappoct  If  all  would  only  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
'—^\  make  it  a  powesfhl  iostitatien  ia  a  short  timo,  and  aome 

^ t  who  had  dotecamied  to  do  oo.   As  iv  aa  ho  was  eoaosniod, 

lie  ooidd  only  sfty  that  whenoTor  he  ^oold  assist  theai*  th«r  might  oom- 
mand  his  sernces.  This  year  they  had  had  for  their  Chairman  one 
who  had  a  windfall  to  announce ;  but  next  year  they  would  have  Sir 
Bob«i  Peel,  and  be  hoped  that  they  would  give  him  the  reception 
whidb  he  deserved.  He  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  Treasurer, 
Kr.  Wrench. 

:  Ur.  WnircH,  in  letoninff  thanks,  rsmaikad  that  on  ineh  ooeadons 
,]t  was  oaatemaiy  to  have  only  three  figurea  to  the  subseriptioin  total, 
ML  be  waa  glad  to  see  that  on  thia  occaeion  it  had  isicreaaiad  to  lour. 
iTho  Tnntitntion  had  sinee  the  last  aaniveraary  experieneed  tho  loss 
.frf  tiio  of  iia  Vice-Presidents,  Sir  Joamili  Paxton  and  Dr.  laadley, 
(^o  had  ta)Mii  a  warm  interest  in  iA,  aad  if  all  would  do  the  saoo  Ua 


would  bo  very  mueh  inoreaaed. 
Mf.  O.  GoiywiH  then  pmosed  "  Soeoeas  to  the  Boyal  Hortieul- 
Inal  aad  Botanie  Societies,''^  oonpled  with  the  munM  of  Dr.  Hogg, 
:lbo  Bev.  Joahaa  Dix,  and  Professor  BentlBv. 

Dr.  Hooo,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  be  had  latdy  been  ao 
.Wteb  aeenstomed  to  return  thanka  for  the  Seeiataxiea  of  tho  Inter- 
.■aationel  Hwrticultnral  Exhifaiiioa,  that  he  was  afraid  he  riiould  have 
4*  do  what  history  is  said  never  to  do— lepeat  hiniself .  Ho  la- 
.«aUeaied  the  first  meeting  of  the  ongMiatora  of  that  Exhibition,  and 
>e  thought  he  miffbt  safeljr  aay  thattbqr  vere  the  half  doaea  "  men  of 
.flack  '*  who  put  down  their  £10  a-piece  to  start  the  undcrtddng ;  but 
•ihaisum  was  a  long  way  off  £18,000;  still,  tbejf  perseveied,  and  Uiougb 
at  times  the  Committee  had  had  their  misgivings,  they  had  homo  on 
;Jbj  a  ftxod  resolution  safely  to  the  end. 

.  Tho  Bev.  Joshua  Dix,  in  responding,  defended  the  Boyal  Horti- 
.eultural  Society  in  regard  to  their  having  required  £800  to  be  paid 
< te  the  nae  of  their  grounds  and  other  f acuities,  lor,  said  he,  had  the 
tComicil  entned  into  any  arrangemoat  for  contingent  prc^ta,  thinr 
voald  havo  been  playing  with  money  that  did  not  b^ong  to  them.  It 
.i^Muld  bo  remesahered  that  on  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  when 
flM  finanoial  saecess  appeared  somewhat  doubtful,  aa  i^ipeal  waa  made 
lo  thetti  for  aa  estensiiA  of  time  in  the  use  of  the  grounds,  &o.,  aad 
W^  did  the  Council  do  ?  They  said,  "  We  will  waive  all  ehuaia  for 
Ml  Mditiosial  sum  of  money;  we  will  not  accept  it ;  w^  grant  you  the 
•asteiMioa  of  privilege  for  nothing." 

Professor  Bbntx.et  said  ho  very  fully  appreciatod  the  very  kind 
tSMAaer  m  which  the  toast  had  been  received.  He  had  been  connected 
;«itb  the  Boval  Botanic  Society  for  eighteen  years,  and  all  hj»  life 
with  plants,  but  till  last  year  he  never  knew  the  men  psrsonally  who 
were  the  gnat  plaat-^wers  of  this  country,  and  be  imd  formed  a 


'Ibaviiig  been  a  truant  since  then,  but  the  truth 
«a  with  tte  Agricultural  Benevolent  Society, 
ih^wouM  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  had  £6000 


Jhi^  estimation  of  their  sterling  quali 

Hr.  CuTUca  (the  Secretary),  then  read  a  list  of  subscriptioas  put 
jiowa  at  the  dinner  to  the  amount  of  £260,  after  which  his  neaUh  was 
ipoposed  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Alderman  ICaoRi  said  he  considered  himself  an  old  friend  of 
«,  having  occupied  the  chair  in  1867.  He  might  be  accused  of 
\  since  then,  but  the  truth  was  ho  had  been  taken 
mral  Benevolent  Society,  aad  he  was  sure  that 
>  hear  that  it  had  £6000  a-year,  aad  ttMt  tJiere 
'Were  at  the  preflent  time  one  hundred  recipients  of  its  benefits.  They 
«id  all  heard  Sir  C.  W.  Dilko,  aad  they,  asweU  aa  he,  knew  that  be 
«as  a  great  advocate  of  horticaltare.  At  tho  late  Show  there  had 
Ibeen  £3000  profits,  and  £1000  had  been  given  to  the  Gardeners*  Bene- 
ilOeat  Institution,  bat  he  did  not  see  the  reason  why  the  whole  £8000 
fhottld  not  have  been  given.  He  then  proposed  the  **  Nursery  aad 
8eed  Trade,"  conpled  with  the  names  of  Ifr.  Yeiteh  and  Mr.  Child. 
•  Mr.  Vbitch  returned  thanks  in  a  verveffeetive  q>eech,  remaAing 
ttatthe  Committee  of  the  Intematumal  HovticuUand  Exfaibitioa  had 
■hown  what  England  could  do,  aad  what  its  gardsaets  coold  do.  He 
loved  bostieulture  beeaase  it  was  sa  iatelleetaal  pursuit,  althoogh  not 
■■ail  a  mcney-makiag  business  as  some  in  the  city  of  London,  and  he 
lo^sd  it  for  its  own  sake.  With  regard  to  thequestion  of  wages,  it  was 
m  ttsng  to  be  bewailed  that  the  carpenter  and  other  mechaaica  should 
ke  la  a  far  better  pootien  than  tiwganeiaUty  of  gardaaen.  Lahoursn, 


it  waa  tffuo,  helped  to  beep  downwagai^  bytrviBg  to  do  oveiilhijai  and 
oHmMngatt&c'raft;  aad  ha  aaadatid  tho  beat  samady  Isw  tiia 
slata  el  things,  tba  bsstwairta  asearo  anbaiiiiBSi  ot  tho  giiiiMiifa 
wane,  woald  bs.  to  odaaato  mnw  and  tbea 
theur  profit  to  mmdIow  tho  edaealad  mm. 


fiadsito 
profit  to  MSfdsy  tho  edaealad  mm.    Ho;t£sBfisB%aaid»I«taa 
iovesa  ol  bertioaUBie  do  all  tkati  we  eaa,  aot  oafy  to  iasraaoa  ov 
namben»  but  to  rsiso  tho  atandatd  of  edaeation  aa  wsIL 
Mr.  Oxaa  UaflT  ratamed  thaaha  for  hsmaiiU  aad  tbs  seed  trads. 


**The  Stewards,^'  eoq^  with  tho  name  of  Mr.  Bhaw,and  •^Tto 
ijadies»"  wom  Hkm.  pvea. 

Mr.  Jom  OowiA  ItetoH  hiviacr  retataia  thaaha  for  the  bdlBi, 
tho  company  hrako  up. 

The  roomr  waa  decetated  with  a  pnfasicB  of  fiowanomtabntad  Iry 
Messrs.  Lee,  Tamer,  Fatter,  Williama,  aad  olbsra,  and  thoro  waa  an 
eicellsnt  dnnarL  Thodinaa^teUasaaBaBintawsaa  Maity  leai| 
tuitoaBiy  by  Mes«&  HoasilJk  JmasB,  ei  Bei^  8ti 


A  WOED  ON  BEHALF  OF  SMALL  OBCHA£I> 
HOUSES. 

Tbxss  uaefol  Btmotares  ha^e  bardljiiMt  witb  a  jost  crititiwi 
atthebui^of  wnkemeiitheBabjeoi.  WUliI  admitting  thdr 
general  inleriocity  to  tka  larger  lioiises,  now  w  aominon,  aad 
for  which  it  ia  tafia  to  prediet  ft  fttill  graatar  dwfelopiiieBt,  it 
wooM  also  be  fiur  to  state  that  in  jMx^er  hands  small  orehafd- 
honses  may  be  rendered  eminently  nseftil.  From  the  yery 
fact  of  theur  small  size  they  present  cooisiderBtions  of  yaloe  to 
thftt  numerous  class  whose  means  are  limited,  and  who  alflo 
cannot  deyote  much  time  to  them.  Space,  too*  in  small 
gardens  is  difficult  to  sparo.  We  have  here,  then,  three  wery 
serioos  oonsidezatioas — ^m.,  time,  spaea,  and  money,  and  thna 
leava  os  moBb  to  sagr  in  favonr  of  small  strnetlirei.  Let  nfi, 
then,  allow  them  their  pioper  plaoe  in  the  pnUia  estlmatiwa. 
Ova  thing  is  eertsjn  that  by  the  amateur  donbtfal  of  his  xe- 
sonrees  they  will  always  be  selected.  In  large  gardens  they 
are  ofoYionsIy  ont  of  place,  except  as  Orangeries,  or  for  re- 
tarding a  portiob  of  the  crop  bv  placing  them  with  a  colder 
expoBore,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  right  manner  of  retarding 
any  fruit. 

If  the  small  nnmber  of  entries  for  the  oichard-hoQsa  tiees 
in  pots,  which  were  submitted  to  Mesara.  BiTSis,  Ewing,  aad 
myself  at  the  Qreat  Bhov  was  a  tme  indieation  that  pnUte 
taata  in  this  matter  had  endorsed  that  ol  some  critica,  all 
question  <4  large  pemm  small  honses  woold  be  needless ;  bnt  a 
roond  of  Bnbseqnent  visits  to  friends  and  others  poasesaiBg 
them  of  all  sizes  enables  me  to  state  that  orehard-hotises  never 
were  so  flourishing.  In  one  case  an  amateur,  with  the  aid  of 
a  rough  workman  or  two,  manages  alone  an  immense  honae 
250  foet  long,  and  can  show  as  good  fruit  aa  need  be  expeeiad, 
and  pruning  so  equal  as  to  be  unsurpassed.  He  is  about  to 
lengthen  this  house  to  600  feet,  and  there  is  no  reason  whj  he 
should  fiul  with  this  lordlyhouse,  but,  rather,  there  is  every 
ehanoe  of  greater  resuMs.  This  ease  establishes  what  amateurs, 
really  in  earnest,  trusting  to  their  eommon-sense  prinelplea, 
and  employing  only  the  same  amount  of  skill  as  jb  shown  tgr 
so  many  liuiy  florists,  can  do  with  large  orchard-houses. 

In  the  second  instance  I  was  shown  by  an  amateur  ol  vezv 
limited  means  what  can  be  effected  by  careful  attention  with 
extremely  amall  structures  for  growing  fruit.  In  his  small 
garden,  where  every  available  space  waa  oairefnUy  eeonomisedt. 
were  two  small  Bt>an-roofed  houses.  The  oldest  of  these,  aome 
ten  years  old,  waa  only  ISfeet  by  9.  To  the  ridge  waa  oo^ 
7  feet ;  the  sides  were  4|  feet  high.  This  stood  east  and  west. 
The  other  house  was  16  feet  by  12,  and  had  ventilating  shutters 
1  foot  "vride,  all  round,  and  others  at  the  top,  at  each  end.  This 
house  stood  north  and  south.  The  whole  number  of  trees  was 
no  less  than  eighty  (chiefly  pyramids  in  13-inch  pots),  and  con- 
sisted of  Peaches,  Kectannes,  Plums,  Pears,  and  choice  Apple 
trees.  By  tiie  different  position  of  these  houses,  and  by  plungr 
iag  a  portion  of  the  Plume  in  the  open  ground  during  thelaat 
week  of  June,  a  succession  of  fruit  waaaeeared,  and  more  rooB 
given  to  the  Feaehes  to  ripen.  The  eorop  looked  fine,  and  the 
foliage  was  without  a  stain,  so  that  this  amateur  wiH  probacy 
have  more  Peaches  than  can  be  found  on  many  an  extensive 
wall,  this  evil  year  of  blight,  and  bloodshed.  Without  theae 
houses  what  chance  would  he  have  had  of  choice  fruit  in  a 
small,  unwaUed  garden  ? 

At  Sawbridgeworth,  also,  where  I  stayed  two  days,  we 
houses  100  feet  long,  and  but  7  feet  high  to  the  ridge,  yet  they 
were  full  of  fine  pyramidal  Apricot  trees,  well  loaded.  My  first 
house  was  but  80  feet  long,  and  is  still  very  early.  It  has  de- 
kets  enoui^y  no  doubt,  but  it  is  atwaya  fnU  oi  Peaobsa.   The 


aafyS.lM.] 
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laaBi  ihiP  ■owni  io  W,  fluitamAtMZfyliy  ordixairy  attention 
te  w&K^'kDamu  rdM,  op|^  to  znaiiage  omU  m  woU  m  iuf^ 
fliftluwEUbov8M^  ^♦Vft^  »i«<»v>  i\ifffrttnff^  in  tn>nUQ« 
:  .BtMhot  on  ike  opoi  waU  can  thiiyiar  be  oonntod  vithoot 
i|iy  diflfulfyt  bat  in  aH  iho  orohard-hoiuief  1  hava  aaan  tlieve 
il  ^  good  onm.    Tliia  ia  a  laet  worth  manj  voccU,— 3!,  0. 


COUNTRY  6ClULP€^No.  1. 
It  wm  (ft  &eliifle  Tillaga  of  Boocted,  Essex,  ilut  I  first  fotmd 
i  fnngos  whioh  I  haTO  noTsr  sinee.  met  with.  It  was  a  damp 
it^  in  antomn  that  I  was  -wvnding  my  way  Qmragh  a  short 
lime  which  ran  near  our  own  qtdet  chnrdi — oertahJ j  posses- 
flloff  vanons  charaoteristios  of  arduteotixn,  hut  naat  and  eloanly 
ilmin ;  and  I  was  pondering  upon  the  still  resting-pUee  of 
it^  yonng  mother,  who  with  her  baby  boy  hty  in  that  small 
l^ortion  of  groand  known  as  **  Qod*s  acre,**  awaiting  the  snm- 
mons  of  the  ICaster  of  the  flowers  there  cut  down  and  withered, 
tt  awake  to  venewed  Ule  nnder  ttia  lesnadtaiting  beaiM  of  the 
Svn  of  Bic^teomneaa.  Thanking,  too,  I  was  of  the  fgiorj  and 
happiness  of  those- two  sonis  who  walked  in  holy  eommanton 
tkmc^  those  fields  of  VLf/ii  and  lore  abova;  and  from  the 
flsctomplaition  of  this  heavenly  legioii  I  eaate  baek  io  the  raali- 
sBllian  of  the  fiMt  that  I  mnat  pat  aside  my  dav  dreams,  and 
dose  mj  eyes  to  the  magio  mizror  that  was  in  the  soul  within 
meaad  gri^e  again  with  the  world,  all  motherless  as  I  was; 
mA  U  is  a  hard  world  f6r  a  woman  to  4ght  her  way  in*  and 
aanstkoM  12ie  ease  is  ersn  harder  where 

*  Kea  BiiK  wock,  vst  woufla  totBt  WMp  J* 

'  To  dt  stni  and  weep  is  destmotlTe  to  mind  andbody :  there- 
fbce  if  it  be  bat  to  sweep  the  hoose,  rather  work ;  it  win  keep 
the  brain  from  weanng  itself  out  before  the  body,  which  is  the 
ihost  pitiable  case  in  nature.  Bat,  as  I  was  saying,  I  gave  np 
itaeless  regrets,  and  being  bat  a  maiden  in  my  teens,  I  was 
not  Texy  likely  to  let  **grief  prey  on  my  damask  cheeks.^'  Ho, 
i  rather  held  the  motto  that  care  killed  a  oat,  and  so  betook 
li^yBeU  to  the  amassment  of  seeking  in  the  dripping  bank  dose 
by  for  what  I  was  always  expecting  and  hoping  to  find— some- 
thing oxiknown  to  the  botanical  world.  What  a  grand  day  this 
woTdd  have  heea  for  me  to  come  npon  the  *' philosopher's 
rtone.**  Had  I  been  a  man  I  should  have  attached  myself  to 
acme  exploring  expedition ;  bat  Natore  not  favooring  me  in 
this  line,  I  more  hombly  enjoy  n^  own  qoiet  depredations  in 
opir  own  English  hedgerows.  That  day,  however,  I  did  find 
gnnething,  and  something  which  a  sabseqaent  letter  from 
^ofessor  Henslow  led  me  to  believe  was  not  so  very  common. 
Sow  my  yoong  heart  bounded  for  joy  when  he  requested  that 
«<ihe  yoong  lady  would  kindly  procure  more  specimens  if  any 
trsre  to  be  found,  and  send  them  to  him  packed  carefully  in  a 
lAxx,  as  the  Guzator  of  the  Ipswich  Museum  only  possessed 
ttro  of  these  fungi,  and  possibly  anoUier  year  they  might  alto- 
|Mher  disappear  from  tixe  spot  where  uiey  were  gathered." 
fto  described  the  specimens  as  those  of  the  Starry  Puff-baU. 
nepart  which  contained  the  "  puff,**  as  we  children  called  it, 
he,  1  remember,  deeignated  as  V  the  furnace.'*  Of  course  my 
hat  was  soon  dimned,  and  off  I  went  with  a  small  basket.  I 
fennd  a  few  more  plants  in  the  same  locality,  but  no  more  in 
that  lane,  althouc^  I  searched  both  sides  of  it.  This  fungus 
i$  entirely  concealed  by  the  vegetation  around,  and  therefore, 
peihaps,  is  it  found  so  rarely.  Findiog  its  haunt  was  amongst 
rotten  sticks  and  decayed  leaves,  I  thought  I  would  search  a 
bank  beneath  a  large  Hawthorn  tree  which  stood  near  our 
house,  and  whidi  answered  that  description,  and  there,  to  my 
infinite  delii^t,  I  found  quite  a  nest  of  njy  treasoxes.  My 
basket  was  soon  filled.  Perhaps  I  sent  the  Professor  a  dozen 
abd  half  of  theae  fungi,  keepmg  also  some  for  ourselves.  I 
zi^member  the  peculiar  appearance  of  these  strange  plants  very 
ifisU :  some  of  tham  had  &Ye  and  some  four  segments,  like  legs 
dasowiillnji;  fi«m  '*  the  furnace,"  and  meeting  five  or  four  (as 
the  case  mi^t  be),  other  divisions  asoending  from  the  earthy- 
leoUng  fonndation  from  which  they  rose.  We  kept  some  of 
the  speeimens  hi  a  china  saneer  npon  the  chiffooidre  in  the 
drawing-roem,  and  they  awoke  the  onrioeiiy  of  all  who  saw 
them,  whether  hotamsts  or  not.  I  dare  s^  the  Curator  of  the 
Ipswich  Moseom  no  hmger  complains  of  a  paucity  of  speci- 


I  have  somewhere  read  that  ihare  is  a  peculiar  narcotic  pro- 
party  in  the  fumes  of  the  common  Puff-ball  when  bomi,  and 
t^  it  has  been  oaed  on  this  aoconnt  to  take  the  honey  from 
hives  without  destroying  the  bees ;  but  whether  it  ia  still  so 


used  I  an  laaUe  4o  aar*  I  haas  sesn  fsnassa  stoopint  ^ 
ssooca  seme  ef  the  pewdcs  f^om  these  fangi;  nsing  it  ai  i 
s^tis  te  psernt  tha  Weeding  from  a  reesnt  oat:  and  I  iam$ 
a  country  gentleman  who  always  kspt  a  small  stosk  In  iMiatWi 
in  the  aaighboorfao^  of  his  abavmg  chatteUi,  to  resort  to  is 
tiMit  ualaiiy  moment  which  eoues  alike  to  the  strongest  aatf 
weakeat^nindedof  oar  "hMds,"  when  patting  that  last  dalal|^ 
toQch  in  the  matntanal  beaotifieatioiia  whieh  would  harre  bees 
••aU  weU  had  it  ended  weU,"  as  old  Shakqpeare  hath  it,  tal 
whiah,  on  the  eonftraiy,  was  piodnetive  of  the  keenest  oat  oC 
all— a  eat  whieh  wounded  phyriognomy  and  vanity  at  the  aamf 
time.  Materaal  Nature,  however,  eomes  to  the  aid  of  all  hmt 
suffering  ahildren ;  and  from  the  simple  bosom  of  the  eai<tl 
we  may  on  all  sides  poesess  ourselves  of  the  necessary  ooratififl 
if  weonlly  know  whsie  to  seek  them,  and  wiU  not,  as  we  "so 
often  do,  **  despise  the  day  of  smaU  things."  The  hnmbte 
cottager  frequently  knows  more  of  the  uses  of  the  phmts  aai 
herbs  around  her  tiiaa  we  who  oonslder  ourselves  the  m&Mt 
enlightened  portion  of  the  oommonity  ever  dream  ot  Uaf 
may  be  called  old  wivea'  nostrums,  bat  after  all  there  ia  oftstt 
a  medical  virtue  which  wonld  warrant  f  uiiher  reeeanb.  Uk 
the  wilder  parte  of  Torksfaire  the  gude  dame  seems  often  im 
requisition  with  her  homely  medieaments,  and  marveUona  talM 
are  told  in  the  peonliar  northern  dialeet  of  mirasoloos  ematf 
thereby  effected.  The  naitatives,  however,  loee  ao  mash  «i 
their  pith  from  the  reeapatulation  in  our  southern  tongue,  tha^ 
I  will  not  pretend  to  detail  them« 

Speaking  of  Torkahtre,  althoni^  my  visit  there  has  been  tMl 
late  in  the  season  to  aid  me  in  making  sny  fresh  additions  W 
my  hortus  siccus,  still  from  friends  living  in  the  county  I  hm% 
gathered  details  of  several  plants  whieh  are,  peihaps,  rathee 
looal,  but  whieh  abound  in  some  parts  of  that  rich  botanical 
shire.  The  Nardssus  biflorus.  Pale  Karcissus,  is  mentioned 
by  Henzy  Bainea,  Sub-Cuzat<»  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophic 
Sodety  (1840),  as  being  found  ***  in  a  field  in  which  is  a  stona 
quarry,  on  the  left  of  the  high  road  to  Aske  from  Bichmond; 
at  Thomborom^  near  Xhirsk ;  near  Bothexham ;  near  HonMsy 
churoh;  near  Bipon;  in  meadows  at  Sowerby  and  Warligi^ 
near  Halifax."  Oextaia  it  ia  that  in  a  meadow  a  abort  distanca 
from  York  there  ace  bulbs  of  this  unoommon  planL  In,  th« 
spring  it  throws  np  its  pale  and  delicate  flowers.  Uj  brother'a 
gardener  was  upon  the  point  of  removing  the  plants  to  hii^ 
newly  laid  oat  0irden ;  lortonatety,  to  prevent  this  deseorationv 
ttfte  Bev.  botaniat  appeared  npon  the  spot,  and  forbade  thi^ 
unhallowed  act.  My  hrslher  had  hia  doubts  whether  the  bulhg 
might  not  have  been  thrown  oat  with  manure  from  soma, 
garden ;  bat  open  oonsidesation  he  withdrew  this  idea,  as  tha 
fields  had  for  a  long  time  been  used  only  aa  pasture  lor  cattlshr 
and  there  was  no  garden  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Another  plant  which  ia  not  very  oommon  in  the  south  at 
England,  although  it  has  been  found  in  Norfolk  and  Boffollj^ 
is  the  Oiant  Bellflower,  Campanula  latifolia.  In  Torkshiro  ik 
finds  many  habitats.  Borne  very  fine  specimens  aro  to  ha 
found  in  a  ditoh  in  Clifton  **  ings."  These  "  ings  "  are  mea^ 
dows  lying  dose  to  the  river  whidi  runs  through  the  old  dty. 
and  forms  such  a  p&oturesque  scene  when  viewed  from  one  ot 
the  bridges  whieh  span  it.  The  Campanula  latifdia  is  also, 
found  near  Fulford  church,  at  Boche  Abbey,  and  in  man^r^ 
other  parts  of  this  county.  A  crop  which  is  f[aite  unfamiliax 
te  my  souttiem  eye,  and  which  was  just  beginning  to  covar 
some  fields,  in  whidi  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  was  that  oC. 
numerous  healthy-looking  Teazels.  The  appearance  whidi 
they  present  is  that  of  a  field  of  young  Thistles.  Of  couM 
their  well-doing  is  a  matter  of  anxiety  in  the  huge  doth-makiog 
distriots  in  the  north. — ^A  Snaoaoa's  Wura. 


DUTY-FREB  TOBACCO  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 

Thx  "  Bichmond  Cavendish  Company/*  to  enable  them  ta 
prepare  a  cheap  composition  for  fumigation  and  other  garden 
purposes,  have  apt>liea  to  the  trade  and  others  interested  ia 
horticulture  to  sign  petitions  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  andf 
Commisdoners  of  Customs,  asking  that  Tobacco  may  be  duty 
free  for  such  purposes.  Such  remission  of  duty  would,  ot 
course,  promote  the  trade  of  the  Company,  but  it  would  also  be 
advantageous  to  the  gardening  community,  therefore  we  re* 
commend  the  petitions  to  the  support  of  our  readers.  l!ha 
following  is  a  copy : — 
**  To  the  LifrtU  of  thi  Trstuwry. 

**  We,  the  seedsmen,  florists,  nursezymen,  market  gardenerSf 


• 
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iafl  ottiew,  inUroited  in  horiionliiina  pxiniiiis,  raBpeetfnlly 
M^  to  your  Xiotddiips,  that  we  may  be  permitM  to  lue 
Jtobjoeo  m  the  lorn  of  paetilBi,  ft«e  of  duty,  tor  the  imrp^ 
flinil^on,iB  Older  to  destroy  the  inseetvemdn  which  tte  BO 
imiuionB  to  piBnU  end  tiees. 

;  "cYtrioiw  iweparattoiiB  haye  been  tried,  hitt  it  is  weU  knowA. 
«)at  Tobjooo  IB,  of  «U  other  things,  the  most  effloaeioas ;  and 
I*  would  be  extonsiTely  need  if  Its  high  cost,  owing  to  the  duty 
Ipnadnponit,  did  not  make  it  too  expensive  an  article  for 
fooevw  ftppUoation. 

!  "fii  prajjng  that  tiiis  petition  be  granted,  yotir  petitionerB 
yomd  moBt  respeotfoUy  point  out,  that  similar  oonoesfeions 
•aye^been  made  in  other  oaBos,  the  use  of  nun  in  methylated 
•pmt,  and  of  Tobacco,  for  sheepwaah,  having  been  granted 
nnoer  oircnmstances  of  a  similar  character, 
i  'Ix^t  ^^i^^^^  *^a*  the  use  of  Tobacco,  free  of  duty,  for 
^bmcultural  purposes  might  prove  injurious  to  the  revenue, 
•oma  no  doubt  be  met  by  imposing  such  restrictions  on  the 
»oda  of  preparing  the  Tobacco  in  bond,  for  the  pastiies,  as 
would  entirely  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  its  being  employed  for 
jny  other  than  the  purpose  for  which  your  petitioners  respeci- 
Wiy  Ask  permission  to  use  it.  The  method  we  would  propose 
m  to  pnd  a  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  Tobacco  together  with 
Joe-third  of  common  soot  and  fish  oil ;  or  to  add  such  other 
IngreduntB  as  the  chemist  to  the  Government  might  suggest 
nr  the  more  effectual  destruction  of  the  Tobacco, 
i'  "Ip  the  event  of  your  Lordships  kindly  granting  the  prayer 
M  your  petitioners,  you  wiU  confer  a  favour  of  great  value  to  a 
lHr«e  class^  persons  connected  with  horticultural  pursuits  in 
ttttfl  country,  and  a  favour  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
•lB«ral  benefit  to  the  pubHo.  ^  ^ 

\  ••  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray." 


;  HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIS  FOB  OUT-DOOR 
;  DECORATION. 

*'•  Pebhapb  no  plant  has  been  more  generally  cultivated  than 
ttiis  variety  of  Hydrangea  since  its  introduction  by  Sir  J.  Banks. 
It  is  a  yery  imposing  plant  wben  seen  in  its  smallest  form  in 
ihe  Oovent  Garden  sl^le;  but  when  seen  out  of  doors  inau* 
tumn,  7  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  large  shrub,  vrith  thousands 
of  monstrous  flowers  resting  on  fine  broad  green  leaves,  it  pre- 
atots  the  grandest  subject  that  can  be  seen  in  onr  climate  in 
Connection  with  tiie  flower  garden,  or  decorating  the  margin  of 
ornamentid  wator,  where  it  is  most  at  home,  ^e  propagation 
61  this  plant  is  so  simple,  and  its  culture  in  pots  so  weU  under- 
stood, that  I  vrill  not  intrude  with  remarks  on  anything  save 
wliat  relates  to  its  out-door  culture. 

It.  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  Hydrangea  will  only  sue- 
eeed  in  favourable  localities  near  the  sea.  In  the  west  of 
England  and  south  of  Ireland  it  may  be  seen  with  large  shrubs, 
flowering  freely  without  any  protection ;  but  it  may  also  be 
lieen  thirty  miles  inland  quite  as  fine  by  some  attention  to 
Ailture.  The  Hydrangea  hbrtensis  is  a  wonderful  plant  to  suit 
situation ;  it  may  be  seen  in  monstrous  cymes  on  a  wall  facing 
0outh.  On  a  north  wall  it  will  flower  equally  grand,  although 
txA  so  abundantly ;  under  the  branches  of  trees,  on  the  edge  of 
»  pond,  or  planted  on  a  rock  it  will  flower  profusely.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  good  culture  is  not  necessary ; 
^ere  is  no  common  plant  on  wMoh  high  culture  vrill  tell  more 
irtrikingly. 

-  In  commencing  with  young  planto,  the  practice  here  is  to 
^rowthem  on  a  bed  of  loam  and  peat  in  a  rough  state;  the 
ilanto  are  planted  on  the  surface,  and  mulched  with  rotted 
dung  and  watered  as  frequently  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  plants  are  removed  and  protected  in  winter  until  the  wood 
assumes  a  shrubby  character,  when  they  are  permanently 
planted  out,  or  kept  in  borders,  and  regularly  transplanted  to 
suit  requiremento. 

In  a  climate  where  frost  would  destroy  the  annual  shoots 
Ihe  plants  may  be  taken  up  and  put  into  any  sort  of  shed  with 
dtraw,  or  any  other  thateh,  to  keep  out  frost.  In  this  sort  of 
treatment  it  is  important  to  mft^'"<^^"  the  vigour  of  the 
plants,  and  to  this  end  it  is  necessary,  when  the  plants  are 
leid  in,  to  pack  firmly  moist  earth  about  the  roots.  No  more 
tix>uble  wHl  be  required  until  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  the 
planto  may  be  put  into  summer  quarters,  when  the  weak 
a^ts  should  be  freely  thinned  out,  and  the  beds  well  watered. 
The  Hydrangea  will  flower  but  sparingly  if  planted  deep. 
Surface-feeding  will  produce  the  best  result  in  flower,  and 
prevent  the  weakly  shooto  that  are  sure  to  come  from  deep 


planting.    Our  praetiqe  here  is  to  top-dreas  heavily  the  likini 
l^ts  with  rich  pond  mud  about  the  end  of  May,  and  iSam 
treatment  has  lengthened  the  continuation  of  bloom.    Water 
is  the  great- element  of  Buccess  in  cultivating  ihe  Hvdrangear 
In  manypkoes  where  flowers  are  cultivated  that  element  to 
B<»rce,  but  in  speciiid  cases  deep  pits  mxj  be  dug  and  filled  up 
with  peaty  sods  or  other  spongy  materials :  this  has  been  done 
here  with  success.     Some  of  Sie  pite  were  dug  out  6  feet  deep, 
the  hole  filled  in  with  lough  boob^  on  top  of  which  vras  put 
I  a  layer  of  stiil  day,  on  which  was  put  a  layer  of  rotted  dung, 
and  HydrangeeB  planted  over  the  surface-level.     The  object  of 
the  pits  is  to  secure  uniform  moisture.    The  planto  are  a  lezge 
size,  and  flower  to  admiration.     I  have  tried  irith  variouc 
earths  the  changing  of  the  flowers  from  pink  to  blue.    I  hav» 
found  the  same  result  in  pute  clay,  pure  peat,  and  in  the  simple, 
bodies ;  experience  forbids  me  giving  any  decided  OTinion  on 
this  matter.    Some  of  the  American  varieties  of  Hydrangea 
thrive  well  here,  and  are  very  beautiful  hurdy-flowering  shrubs. 
The  Hydrangea  japonica  is  no  use  out  of  doors.— Chablbs 
K*DoKALD,  Woodstock,  Co.  K%lkenny.'-(SeottUh  Gardener.) 

[The  lato  Mr.  Donald  Beaton  told  ub  that  <«  Cuttings  of  the 
Hydrangea  made  in  February  may  be  made  to  flower  blue  or 
pink  at  will.    If  the  mother  plant  produced  blue  flowers  in 
the  former  seasons,  and  you  force  it  in  February,  cut  off  your 
cuttings  as  soon  as  they  make  three  joints,  and  when  they  are 
rootod  place  them  in  a  rich,  light  compost,  say  one-half  leai 
mould  or  very  rotton  dung,  and  the  rest  of  any  good  gazdea 
soil,  they  never  fail  to  produce  pink  flowers ;  whereas,  if  takeo 
fr^m  a  pink-flowering  parent,  and  after  rooting  you  grow  thoa^ 
in  strong  vellow  loam,  with  about  a  sixth  part  of  iron  filings, 
mixed  with  ii  instead  of  Band,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  will 
produce,  blue  flowers.    I  have  proved  this  over  and  over  again, 
ajad  have  seen  it  in  other  hands,  but  I  never  could  g^  an 
August  cutting  to  diner  in  colour  from  iliat  of  the  parent  plant. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  juices  of  the  parent  plant 
have  alrea<ty,  by  a  season's  growth,  formed  the  substance,  or 
the  organised  matter,  as  the  physiologiBto  call  it,  out  of  which 
flowers  are  produced,  so  that  no  after-treatment  is  able  to 
countoract  the  effect ;  whereas  cuttings  separated  from  a  plant; 
at  so  early  an  age  as  when  they  only  attain  a  few  inches  is 
len^,  and  are  then  made  to  grow  in  iron  rust  and  loam  other* 
wise  impregnated  with  iron,  which  is  well  known  to  favour  the 
production  of  blue  flowers  in  the  Hydrangea,  the  organised 
matter  referred  to  is  formed  from  juices  impregnated  with  iron 
oxide,  and  so  produces  blue  flowers.    The  intensi^  of  the  blue 
is,  I  believe,  according  to  the  perfect  oxidation  of  the  iron. 
Chalk  water  never  fails  to  counteract  this  effect  of  Uie  oxide  on 
the  flowers,  as  we  have  often  proved  here,  so  that,  to  give  the 
fairest  chance  to  the  experiment  of  getting  blue  Hydrangeas,  I 
would  recommend  the  cuttings  to  be  taken  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible,  to  strike  or  root  them  in  red  sand,  to  grow  them  in 
notiung  but  red  loam  and  iron  filings,  according  to  the  above 
proportions,  and  never  to  water  them  but  with  rain  water; 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  rusty  water  from  hot-water  pipea 
would  not  add  to  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  at  any  rato 
this  rusty  water  is  not  injurious  to  these  Hydrsjigeas.    In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  natural  soil  will  produce  blue 
Hydrangeas,  and  in  such  places  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with 
pink  ones ;  and,  what  is  singular  enough,  the  BhododendronB 
will  fiourish  in  such  soil,  althouc^  apparently  devoid  of  all 
traces  of  vegetoble  matter.    There  is  also  a  kind  of  peat  earth 
which  invariably  turns  the  pink  to  a  blue  Hydrangea,  but  alt 
the  peat  that  we  have  access  to  here  (Suffolk),  does  just  tha 
contraiy."] 

BNTOMOLOGIOAli  SOdETTS  MEETING. 

The  Jnne  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  nit.,  the 
President,  Sir  John  Lnbbook,  F.B.S.,  &c.,  being  in  the  choir.  Coant 
Mniszeck,  of  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Salrin  and  Tnmer  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Sodety.  Amongst  the  donations  received  since  the  last 
meeting  were  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Sodetv  of  Natoral  Scienca 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Smithsonian  Institote,  the  Stettin  Society  of  £b« 
tomology,  &c.,  indnding  new  Memoirs  on  the  Coleoptera  of  North 
America,  by  Dr.  J.  Leconte ;  the  «  Genera  des  ColeoFtezm  "  of  DnmL 
and  the  work  of  the  Bev.  Hamlet  Clark  on  the  Phytophagons  Beetles^ 
Part  I. 

Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  the  author  of  the  Society's  prize  essay 
on  the  cnltivation  of  the  new  Ailanthos  Silkworm,  jnst  publiahei 
commuiicated  a  note  on  the  colours  of  the  larrn  of  that  roecies,  and 
some  observations  on  the  new  Oak  Silkworm,  Satnmia  yama-mai« 
from  Japan.  Professor  Brayley  forwarded  some  extracts  from  the ' 
Beport  of  Consul  Zohrab  on  the  trade  of  Bordiansk  for  1865,  i 
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idttad  tollM  FordgB  Ofioe,  and  reonily  pmenied  to  PtfliMneni, 
««^iimig  a  iiotieeoCtiiemeffMte  uodDMdbytlMliitoof  ftlBzge 
UMkTenomoQsspeeiMof  Spider  vliioh  appoMwd  anioiunt  Um  Wheat 
it  Aarrert  time,  and  had  hitten  more  than  thzee  handled  persons,  the 
fcte>eing  followed  by  a  hard  white  spot,  whieh,  when  eauteriaed,  pro- 
ffx  M  "®^  ^o«»d ;  ordinarily  the  Spider  fed  upon  Loeiuta.  Mr. 
Md^chlan  oommnnieated  a  note  on  the  cocoon  of  a  species  of  Cad- 
mea  My  (Limnephilns  sp.),  which,  although  orignially  formed  by  the 
Jarva  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  had  gradaally  been  raised  to 
tte  he^^t  of  2  feet  aboTO  it,  oanaing  the  enchwed  pnpa  to  dry  and 
tovel  np,  thng  inhibiting  a  fanlt  in  the  instinot  of  the  larva  not  often 
merved  m  the  insect  tribes. 

^Mr.  Pasooe  exhibited  a  nnmber  of  minnte  Beetles  ooUeoted  17 tha 
Bey.^G.  Bostoch,  of  Freemantle,  in  Western  Anatralia,  chiefly  in 
Ante  nests,  sereral  of  which  are  of  YSiy  great  interest,  belonging  to 
Oe  ffenera  Articems,  Anthicns,  Ptinns,  and  a  new  genns  apparently 
amedtoPanssqs,  of  which  he  read  descriptions. 

IVofessor  Westwood  exhibited  drawings  and  read  descriptiocs  of 
jome  new  Goliath  Beetles  from  tropical  Africa,  chiefly  from  the  oollec- 
Sons  of  Count  Mnisseck  and  J.  Ai^inall  Tomer,  Esq.  Mr.  Stainton 
•adubited  a  specimen  of  a  minute  Moth,  Gelechia  lenoomelanella, 
vhi^he  had  succeeded  in  rearing  from  galla  found  upon  Gypsophila 
Jftzifraga  at  Mentone  in  the  spring.  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilson,  of  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  communicated  a  further  pc  ' 
Bapnstid»,  &o.,  of  New  South  Wales. 


r  portion  of  his  notes  on  the 


RAIDS  AFTER  FERNS.— No.  5. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

"  Wa  go  to  town  every  year.»'  Tea,  in  these  days  one  ean* 
Bot  aspire  to  anything  like  gentility  without  the  above  warranty. 
we  mutt  go  to  town  every  year ;  one  most  risk  one's  life  in  the 
smets,  be  stifled  in  academies,  buy  "  best  bonnets  "  for  flower 
Shows  and  fashionable  ohnxohes,  even  supposing  one  be  suffi- 
aently  strong-minded  to  resist  opera  and  baU.  Yes,  the  saeri- 
fiee  mnst  be  made,  and  the  time  to  offer  it  on  the  world's  altar 
10  jnst  the  very  time  when  nightingales  are  making  the  woods 
T(^  with  their  song,  when  the  trees  are  robing  themselves  in 
fresh  yonng  leaves,  and  flower  after  flower  peeps  np  in  meadow 
ttid  copse  from  its  wintry  hiding-phuw.  When  Nature,  in  obe- 
qienoe  to  her  Maker,  is  busiest  in  decking  out  her  pleasant 
pjaoes  for  our  gratification,  we  run  away  from  her  in  thankless 
indifference,  and  will  not  watch  her  movements  or  listen  to  her 
pure  voice. 

'  I  usually  take  my  London  life  very  much  as  I  take  a  tonic — 
an  occasional  tea-spoonful  in  a  very  large  dose  of  counfarT ;  and 
liow  glad  I  am  to  turn  away  from  the  dreary  round  of  noise, 
aind  bustle,  and  sin  that  those  great  streets  disclose  none  can 
teiL  Each  station  that  places  a  barrier  of  so  many  miles  be- 
tween us  is  hailed  with  delight.  I  look  out  of  the  caxriage 
wmdow  and  nod  my  head  at  my  old  companions  of  forest  and 
field,  as  if  years  instead  of  days  had  separated  us. 
^fVom  London,  at  her  busiest  and  noisiest,  I  escaped  into  the 
isight  pure  air  of  Hampshire,  the  noise  of  the  roll  of  carriages 
giving  place  to  the  gentle  whisperings  of  the  wind  amongst 
Beech  and  Fir,  to  which  I  listen  in  lazy  enjoyment  from  a 
hammock  slung  Indian  fashion  between  trees.  Fresentiy  I 
liear  the  tramp  of  litUe  feet  and  the  sound  of  merry  voices,  to- 
gether with  sundry  discordant  bells  and  clappers,  and  a  general 
shout  of*' The  bees  I  the  bees  I"  A  knowing  twist  of  the  ham- 
mock,  and  I,  too,  armed  with  a  watering-pot  and  a  stick,  am 
•arenading  a  fine  swarm,  till  from  a  splendid  Bose  bush  they 
ipre  safely  hived  in  their  straw  dwelUng-place,  beneath  the 
friendly  shade  of  a  fine  Ailanthus  glandulosa. 

What  flower  shows  and  morning  concerts  are  to  the  town, 
that  are  bees  to  a  bee-keeping  country.  No  other  excitement  is 
needed*  Always  swarming,  or  going  to  swarm,  always  being 
hived,  or  being  lost  and  skirmished  after,  they  are  the  one 
thought  uppermost  in  men's  minds.  Even  places  of  worship  are 
Hot  exempt  from  the  prevailing  epidemic,  for  hatiess  heads  and 
mock  frocks  peep  mysteriously  in  at  half-open  doors,  beckon- 
ing  to  other  smock  frocks  that  rise  and  disappear  with  that  pe- 
ODliar  noise  of  clumsy  stealthiness  that  is  so  dear  to  Hamp- 
ahire-loving  ears ;  and  after  church,  mayhap,  it  is  only  **  ^e 
parson's  bees  as  were  a-swarming  " — an  event  in  which  all  the 
cpmmunity  most  heartily  sympathise.  Yet  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  bees  I  had  my  raid.  A  few  minutes'  walk,  and  I  was  in 
Havant  **  Thicket,"  sacred  at  present  to  Ferns,  wild  flowers, 
and  adders, 

•  There  are  a  hundred  paths  leading  into  the  mysterious  fast- 
BMses  of  Havant  Thicket,  each  diverging  into  the  other,  till 
the  unwary  traveller  gets  involved  in  a  mesh  of  thread-like 
liigni  that  lead  him  into  quags,  and  bogs,  and  adders'  homes  in 
noft  uncomfortable  fashion*  A  good  hunt  in  the  thicket,  how- 


ever, is  worth  an  the  peril,  for  it  is  full  of  treasures.  Here 
and  there  I  found  a  space  covered  with  a  very  small  Myrtle- 
like Vmiow,  witii  dark  shining  leal  and  wooUy  catldns,  whichf 
looked  like  a  hog.Myrtie,  on  which  innumerable  caterpillam 
had  spun  their  nests,  trailing  over  the  ground.  In  the  neii^* 
bourhood  this  plant  is  called  the  "  Flowering  Willow,"  and  itf 
supposed  to  be  rare :  I  should  (perhaps  ignorantly)  set  it  dews* 
as  the  Salix  arbuscula.  Near  to  the  Willow,  growing  in  great 
profusion,  was  the  Genista  anglica,  its  sharp  thorns  painfully 
reminding  one  that  it  was  anglica  and  not  tinctoria,  for  whico 
I  searched  in  vain. 

Parasitical  upon  the  shrubs  we  found,  but  not  frequently, 
Orohandie  rapum,  while  growing  on  every  side  were  Listera. 
ovata,  Orchis  maculata,  and  Habenariabifolia,  the  lattmr  scents 
ing  my  Fern-bag  with  its  rich  perfume.  Qut  not  alone  did 
H.  bifolia  scent  the  bag,  for  wandering  further  into  the  thicket 
one  came  on  a  large  bed  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  !~mu8t  I  call 
them  Ck>nvallaria  majalis?  Yes,  I  will,  for  I  hold  that  if  none 
but  Latin  names  were  in  use  for  all  plants  the  science  of 
botany  would  be  greatiy  simplified,  and  bad  memories  would 
not  be  hampered  with  two  exertions  instead  of  one.  At  any 
rate,  lying  in  their  greenwood  bed  there  the  pure  whiter 
flowerets  were  ringing  their  bells  to  the  wild  bees'  song,  anc^ 
looking  to  my  mind's  eye  so  like  a  hundred  things  they  most" 
surely  were  not,  that  I  could  but  sit  down  on  the  branch  of  an 
old  tree  and  hold  short  speech  with  them  before  I  draggecr 
them  firom  their  lurking-place  into  the  rude  gaze  of  the  worl^;' 

Not  fax  from  the  LUy-bed  there  was  a  pool  bordered  with  My* 
osotis  palustris,  while  trailing  over  the  Briars  was  the  littie 
Lysimachia  nemorum,  the  L.  nummularia  completely  covering 
the  ground,  though  the  blossoms  were  not  yet  openecL  Of  the 
commoner  wild  flowers,  every  little  nook,  every  sUnny  glade, 
bore  bright  evidence.  In  some  places  the  earth  was  rose 
colour  with  Pedicularia;  in  another  blue  with  Polygala,  while' 
every  now  and  tiien  our  crushing  feet  caused  the  Mentha  syl- 
vestris  and  Thymus  serpyllum  to  emit  a  strong  and  pleasant 
odour. 

And  at  last  the  Ferns  I  In  days  gone  bv  I  have  often  said, 
**  Oh,  nothing  grows  in  Havant  Thicket  but  Pteris  (only  in 
disdain  I  called  it  Bracken) ;  but  now  I  know  better,  and  I  Ibok^ 
forward  to  many  a  successful  raid  amongst  the  adders.  First, 
there  was  Ijastrea  montana,  but  aa  I  onlv  saw  two  plants  of  it 
during  several  walks,  I  conclude  that  the  soil  or  air  of  the 
Thicket  is  not  congenial  to  it.  I  wonder  if  I  might  here  be 
allowed  to  enter  a  trembling  protest  against  this  Fern  being 
nlaced  amongst  the  Lastreas,  with  which  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  littie  affinity,  its  usually  naked  dusters  of  round  sori 
pointing  rather  to  Pol3rpodium. 

Abounding  in  the  Thicket  was  Lastrea  cristate  var.  epinu-. 
lose,  while  of  Lastrea  dilatata  I  saw  but  very  littie.  L.  cnstata, 
spinulosa  is  always  a  trouble  to  me,  and  that  in  many  ways. 
If  it  be  a  simple  variety  of  L.  cristate,  having  no  pretensiong' 
to  rank  amongst  species,  how  is  it  that  it  is  found  growing  in' 
profusion  where  its  original  parent  has  never  been  heard  of  f 
If  I  understand  species  aright,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  the 
wandering  habit  of  L.  spinulosa  can  be  explained.  Perhaps  f 
may  yet  find  L.  cristate  in  Hampshire,  or,  perhaps,  I  may  Hve ' 
to  see  spinulosa  in  the  family  of  L.  dilatata. 

In  this  particular  raid  I  was  charmed  with  the  different 
forms  assumed  by  the  Pteris  aquiline.  I  found  it  in  its  varied 
vera,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  also  considerably  forked,  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  multifida.  Of  Filix-mas  there  were  several 
plants  of  a  supposed  variety,  for  which  Mr.  WoUaston  is  claim- 
ing the  honour  of  a  separate  place  amongst  species,  under  the 
name  of  Lastrea  propmqua.  It  differs  considerably  from  the 
normal  form  of  Filix-mas,  and  has  many  varieties  or  sub* 
varieties  of  its  own. 

Not  far  from  the  Thicket  there  is  a  beautiful  hunting-ground 
called  the  Holt,  where  noble  Beech  trees  tower  towards  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth  at  their  feet  is  covered  with  the  white 
blossoms  of  Asperula  odorata ;  where  Digitalis  of  the  tallest, 
and  Prim>-(I  must  say)— roses,  of  the  loveliest  abound,  and 
there  I  found  a  very  curious  variety  of  Filix-mas,  hue  in 
growth,  pale^in  colounng,  and  irregular  in  form  of  pinnule.  I 
have  not  yet  had  it  named,  for  I  have  yet  to  prove  that  I  am 
the  first  who  has  noticed  it.  1 

Besides  the  Lastrea  Filix-mas  there  are  several  good  varieties 
of  Athyrium  Filix-founina  growing  in  the  Holt,  and  many  a 
beautiful  wild  plant,  I  may  not  stay  to  enumerate.  Even 
during  the  time  bestowed  on  the  Filices,  the  bees  have  swarmed 
for  the  third  time,  kettledrums  have  sounded  a  retreat,  and 
the  scattered  forces  are  dispersed  for  ever. 
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IJnlyJi, 


I^om  Hknui  Thitkefc  I  piiMd  Mite  StolM'sBsT^ttidMl  Ml 
iVOi  tbe  iMMh  vstdufig  tb»«*f«Bl'*  TtTHwmg np  ini  ^tnm 
Am  Bay,  in  lii^  of  th«f«ir  ideof  Wi«ht,I«ii&«r«dolMe1»7 
BUT  Mite  the  handaema  ydlow  GlsmlTim  flamt,  BMhm  an^i- 
wn.  StotiM  anzMiia,  Hieraeiimi  pfloMlk,  the  alrftiT  Potan- 
Wa  UkMHnoia,  ana  mail  J  aiiotfatr  lil^  flowMT  wiii^ 
thi  aaady  warta  by  iti  M j^i  paiiantyi,  wiiiii>  th^  «p,gi.w«>h^ 


wm  iwimaai  niUi  tibe  deaf  Una  of 

I,  and  tba  flay  I^aaror  xioMi. 
I  notioed  in  the  hedges  PolTstiohiim  angolan,  but  I  didaat 
^f«0  fay  f  «^«]tf  Btendi  tm  I  anivad  in  the  aeighbo^^ 
or  th9  Kew  Forasi,  where,  in  many  a  graeigr  Jane  «ad  phrtt4W^ 
had^e,  i;bk0wihat  I  ahooU  ha  jrawarded  h^  finding  FanM  of 
wnyuaeiaB,  and,  as  I  faopad,  of  many  Tarietias.  I  xaMsm- 
bend  how  in  days  gone  l^.  ihe  addan  and  I  had  glided  in  and 
S?^*???*^  »««*•»  «ti*  aUwfy  Biroh  and  Hocnbeam«  «k. 
toaated  fay  the  same  annbeams  playing  on  our  pafh,  and  aaeh 
owting  away  fcaiad  at  the  ath«*8  prcaanee.  I  xemamhavad 
fw  taU  Lasteaaa  an  the  KlmUey  Wood,  and  how  I  had  aat 
down  there  on  a  itile,  possling  with  xnafol  face  overdiffarant 
jpaoies  whieh  io  my  ontniored  eyea  woold  not  seem  distinct 
I  ramembeiad  £ha  deep  faiaa  of  ihe  ■T^^^V^tfng  diaianee  iiana- 
famed  into  hqmd  Ufl^aa  the  rich  gleams  of  the  aetting  son 
m  M>o&  It ;  the  ^haltased  nooka,  with  the  psetty  cottage,  and 
Iha  gleefid  ohildien  playing  about  the  doors ;  the  white  Uoom 
01  the  "meny  "  trees.  I  called  to  «>^»h1  the  tall  Osmnndas 
of  the  iemat;  the  green  hanks  of  JLspleaiiim  adiaainm-ni- 
1^;  the  ditehes  of  Bleehnnm  spieant,  together  with  the 
?",^**".<^  ^  Bbodedandron-bordared  Jahe,  when  lor  the 
«g»  txme.I had  ioand  the  bright Narthednm <*ttmfr»^nfn^  and 
ofev  whose  snrlaee,  when  frosen,  I  had  been  many  timaa 
igBominionikr  skated  in  a  ohaar.  I  knew,  the  home  of  laistraa 
mcDtana,  and  the  hmes  whaee  Polyaticknm  aankatum  would 
Mvenoroomlorangiilare.  I  had  heaid  how  Aaplenimn  td. 
Chomanes  had  gradoaUy  ntreeled  from  its  old  hannta  to  mora 
out-of-the-way  looaUties ;  so,  armed  with  my  trowel  and  my 
bag,  I  had  little  eke  to  do  than  to  tnsh  off  to  the  differant 
q^ta,  eoUeot  what  I  reqvired,  seasohing  as  I  want  for  anything 


I  lauAdaoLartreaoristaU'wr.spMMilaaa,  bntldidfinda 
Ijindsome  foim  of  Lsatvea,  of  wbioh  one  of  our  best  Fern 
anthontieB  wiitea— "  This  Laatrea  is  one  that  haa  pnssled  me 
a  peat  deal,  and  I  have  often  in  the  lake  diatiict  gone  «p  to 
It  bahe^g  it  to  be  an  Athyihim,  and  than  found  oat  my  mia* 
take.  whatheriti8aspeciesoraTa]iafyofproi»nqna(Ithink 
oartainly  net  of  Filiz-mas),  I  eannot  yet  determine.  It  is  da- 
uoionBly  hay-Boented,  which  is  different  to  the  otiier  forms.** 

Of  At^yximn  Fiiix-ioemina  I  f onnd  a  heantif ul  variety,  in 
fomlikeodontomanes,  hat  more  ddiaately  ohiselled.  I  have 
long  oherished  a  hope  that  aventiially  what  is  now  osiled  tiia 
vnnety  odontomsnes  may  be  reoogaiaed  as  a  speaiea,  and  a 
a^guate  plaee  in  Farodom  be  assigned  to  it 

BhonW  nyr  Aihyrimtt  prorve  worthy,  I  shall  dedicate  it  to 
Mias  Flovenee  Ni#ltinga(l^  for  it  grew  where  her  looteteps 
must  have  often  fallen  as  she  walked  to  and  fro  on  her  enands 
ol  merqy.— FnM.HuKtKass. 


NOTES  CM  TRUFFLES  an©  TRUFFLE  CULTURE. 

SJ  C.  £.   BBOOMS,  X8Q. 

Tbb  niuneroas  Tarieties  of  Fungi  that  are  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  markets  of  France  and  Italy  mnst  indaoe  a  feeling  of 
snrprise  that  so  little  attration  has  been  paid  to  their  cnltiue 
l^  the  hortienltwsts  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Oonttnent 
The  Mushroom  is  the  only  species  at  all  commonly  made  nsa 
ol  in  this  oonntry ;  the  Blewitt  maj  sometimes,  indeed,  be 
seen  in  (Movent  Garden,  but  it  is  a  species  far  inferior  in  flavoox 
to  many  othors  of  oar  Fungi,  and  it  is  oertainly  not  the  pro- 
duce of  our  gardens.  Truffles,  which  aie  frequently  seen,  and 
80  hicMy  esteemed  in  continental  markets  as  to  command  a 
high  price,  are  compsfatiyely  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  own, 
and  even  Oovent  G«f den  can  boast  but  of  one  native  kind,  and 
that  an  inferior  one—viz..  Tuber  sBstivum.  There  aie,  how- 
ever, various  reasons  for  this  neglect  of  J^ature's  benefits  that 
operate  with  us,  that  do  not  apply  with  equal  fovea  to  onr  con- 
tinental neighbours,  such  as  distressing  caaes  of  poisoning  from 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  Fungi  gathered  by  persona  ignonmt 
of  the  qualities  of  the  various  species,  a  danger  in  great  meaanre 
guarded  against  abroad  by  the  appointment  of  an  official  peraon 
capable  of  determinii^g  ihe  noxious  or  innocent  nature  of  the  i 
specieB  brought  for  sale.    What  tends,  however,  still  more,  ^ 


pThapa,iajnamaaa  oar  o>igeation  to  tbair  nsa,  ia  the  natanl; 
iaapnmaci  onr  aounfarymMi  to  aaquiia  ^e  art  of  cookazy« 
whidi  Sa  a  'vaty  important  element  In  suiting  these  plants  to- 
human  digeation;  added  to  which,  there  la  the  difficulty  o^ 
adopting  new  customs,  or  changes  of  diet.  Weri^  a  taste  for 
these  productions,  however,  once  established,  we  should  soon. 
find  numarona  species  brought  forward  aa  valuable  additinw 
to  our  means  of  austenanoe. 

Motwithatanding  that  Imffles  haiva  been  ooonderedaztkdaa  oC: 
luxury,  and  have  commanded  a  high  ucioe  from  the  time  of  ths* 
Bomana  dawn  to  the  psasant,  and  that  it  has  ever  been  ^. 
aim  of  hortiaoltnrists  to  bring  them  into  the  number  of  la- 
gular  garden  crops,  ^bej  aeem  hitherto  to  have  defied  all  eSoifg^ 
ta  reclaim  them,  and  to  resemble,  in  their  intractable  disposi- 
tioix,  the  wild  ass,  * '  whose  house  has  been  made  the  ^ildemeas,' 
and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings,  who  scometh  the  multitude 
of  the  city,  and  the  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture.'* 
If  this,  tben«  be  a  coruect  rapresentation  of  their  character,  it 
ia  a  quaetion  whether  ii  would  not  be  eaaior  to  cultivate  them 
by  aasisting  Natara  in  her  own  way,  than  to  reatiiot  her  withia' 
ow  limits  by  feroittg  these  denizens  of  the  f oreat  to  occupy  a 
place  in  our  kitchen  gardens*  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the 
amount  of  shade  they  demand  is  such  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  requirements  of  a  garden.  But  let  us  see  what  haa 
been  done  hUhexte  in  the  various  endeavours  made  to  grow 
Truffles  by  the  assistance  of  art.  And  here  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  information  with  which  the  Messrs.  l^i- 
lasne  piaeont  us  in  their  beautiful  work  on  Hypognous  FungL' 
They  mention  four  speeiea  of  Trafflea  exalusively  in  uaa  in- 
Fmnce— viz.,  T.  malsnoeporum,  T.  bnunala,  T.  astivnm,  and 
T.  meaentaricnm,  of  which  two,  or  perhiqw  three,  ooenr  i» 
Great  Britain.  Tuber  sBatimm  is  apparently  the  only  spedaa' 
to  be  met  with  in  a  recent  atate  in  our  ahops ;  T.  mesenterieum 
may  at  times  occur,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  noticed  thaEO* 
T.  fammale,  if  our  plant  is  identical  with  Tulasne*a,  haa 
hitherto  been  found  in  £ngiand  of  too  small  a  aize  to  be  wortii* 
sending  to  market.  In  Italy  ihan  are  other  kinds,  one  ot- 
which*  T.  magnatum,  commands  a  higher  prioa  than  any  other;' 
and  in  the  aouthem  parts  of  Italy*  Bieily,  Syria,  and  Africa, 
another  species,  Tarfeaia  laonis,  ia  of  common  use  aa  an 
article  of  food. 

The  true  Trafiles  have  rou^  seeds,  which,  seen  under  tha 
older  and  imperieet  microscopes,  reaemhled  aomewhat  a  Tmflla- 
in  miniature,  and  early  wntera  eoncluded  that  the  matura. 
plant  waa  merely  <Mie  of  theae  aeeds  lugely  developed  in  all 
directionB.  Ihe  Tulasnea  have  proved,  however,  by  careftil 
obsarvationa  that  they  germinate  in  the  same  way  as  do  thoaa^ 
of  most  other  Fungi — ^viz.,  by  giving  origin  to  d^cate  threads, 
which  spread,  in  the  survonnding  soil,  and  that  from  suds, 
threads  the  young  Truffles  arise,  probably  after  some  kind  of 
impregnatioD,  which  is  as  yet,  notwithstanding  tiie  researchea 
d  recent  observers,  involved  in  obscurity.  The  fast  of  iha 
exieteace  of  a  mycelium  in  Truffles,  resembling  that  of  Mnah* 
rooms,  must  be  taken  into  conaidaratiQn  in  any  attenqii  that 
may  be  made  to  cultivate  them. 

The  soils  in  which  edible  Truffles  axa  found  in  France  ata 
alnajB  calcareous  or  calcareous  dla^s,  which  accords  gennallf 
with  my  own  experience.  Tuber  meaentericum  occnrs,  Immt- 
ever,  in  ferrnginotts  sands,  aa  is  also  the  case  with  anoUiar 
apaaies,  fiydnotiya  TulaanM,  which,  or  a  closely  allied  kind,  ia 
largely  eaten  in  Bohemia,  under  the  name  of  Czerwena  Tiur* 
toffle.  l^essrs.  Tulaane  describe  the  soil  of  a  Truffle  district 
near  Loudun,  Yienne,  as  composed  of  rolled  fragments  of  oal* 
oareous  matter,  mixed  with  &ne  quartaoae  aands,  lying  on  a 
thick  bed  of  compact  marly  day,  which  easily  s^ts  up  into 
thin  layen*  It  contains,  in  1000  parts,  500  of  calcareooa 
matter,  825  of  day  and  iron,  150  of  qnartzose  sand,  and 
25  parts,  more  or  leas,  of  vegetable  mould.  Bat  they  attributa 
A- still  great  influence  in  the  production  of  these  plants  to  tha.. 
preaenee  of  trees — a  eondition  necessary  perhaps  to  tihefr« 
growth,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  direct  sun-raya* 
Our  authora  testify,  indeed,  that  this  is  not  always  indi^auh* 
able ;  and  I  have  seen  Truffles  dug  up  on  the  bare  sloping  • 
aides  of  the  Italian  mountains. 

Some  parson^  have  supposed  that  these  Fungi  are  parasitia 
on  the  roots  of  trees.  This  the  Tulasnes  expressly  deny,  on 
the  atrength  of  observations  and  inquiries  instituted  to  that 
end,  and  I  can  confirm  them  in  this  matter,  and  would  remade 
that  the  frequent  presence  of  certain  galls  attached  to  tha 
small  roots  of  Oaks,  resembling  young  Truffles  so  strongly  aa. 
often  to  deceive  me  for  a  time,  ma;  have  given  origin  ta  thia . 
error. 
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Some  trees  appear  to  be  more  favonrable  to  tbe  production 
Iff  Truffles  tbaa  others.  Oak  and  Hornbeam  are  espeeiaQj 
motioned;  but,  besides  these,  Ghestnut,  Birch,  Bax,  and 
jSlkzel  are  alluded  to.  I  have  generally  found  Tuber  sssti^um 
imder  Beech  trees,  bat  also  under  Hazel ;  Tober  maerospomm 
imdcr  Oaks  ;  and  T.  bromale  under  Oaks  and  Abele.  The  men 
who  ooUeet  Trufflea  for  Corent  Oazden  obtain  them  ehieflj 
mder  Beeob,  and  in  mixed  i^batations  of  Fir  and  Beeeh.  The 
nroffle-gromids  of  France  are  remarkable  for  the  steriUty  of 
the  smrfause,  the  cause  of  which  has  giren  rise  to  many  eon jeo- 
tnres — ris.,  that  Tmffles  exercise  a  prejudicial  influence  on  all 
jdants  in  eontect  with  or  procmitj  to  themselves,  by  appro- 
priating their  nutriment  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Bhisoc- 
toniffi ;  but  a  more  probable  reason  of  this  stetrility  is  the  fre- 
quent digging  to  which  the  Truffle-grounds  are  subjeeted  by 
the  collectors ;  for,  aa  Truffles  are  not  truly  pazasitie»  it  would 
attribute  an  inconoeiyaUe  amount  of  inilueBoe  to  their  myce- 
lium to  suppose  them  capable  by  its  means  of  destroying  all 
the  aotronnding  TSfcetatioii.  And  we  may  remark,  that  some 
•pedes  oeenr  in  grassy  places,  as  in  the  forest  of  Tincennes, 
i^oording  to  Talasne;  and  so  with  T.  maerosporum  ana 
T.  brumale,  as  I  find  them.  It  seems  to  be  a  better  explana- 
tion of  this  sterility,  so  generally  accompanying  Truffles,  that 
they  can  only  succeed  well  where  they  find  a  comparative  free- 
dom from  other  -vegetable  growth,  arising  from  causes  inde- 
pendent of  themselves,  and  that  they  are  the  result)  aad  not 
ibe  eause,  of  this  sterility. 

In  common  with  many  other  Fungi,  Truffles  do  not  bear  to 
be  disturbed  in  their  early  stages  ;  so  that  the  collectors  are 
careful  in  their  researches  after  the  summer  species,  as  T.  csti- 
Tinn  and  T.  mesentericum,  not  to  stir  the  gromid  mox'e  deeply 
Ihan  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  by  so  doing  they  would  destroy 
the  winter  crop  of  the  more  yalaable  kinds,  T.  melanosporum 
and  T.  brumale.  Any  disturbance  of  the  soil  in  winter,  when 
the  latter  are  mature,  does  no  harm,  but  rather  aids  in  their 
Culture,  by  rendering  the  mould  more  suitable  for  the  germi- 
nation of  their  spores  and  the  growth  of  their  mycelium. 
¥iom  Messrs.  Tulasne^s  observations  it  would  seem  that  three 
#r  four  months  suffice  for  the  development  of  these  plants ; 
they  state  that  they  have  met  with  Tuber  mesentericum  about 
as  large  as  grains  of  Millet  in  the  beginning  of  October,  whi<^ 
must  acquire  their  full  size  before  the  end  of  I>eeember ;  for 
•bottt  that  time  they  find  this  species  in  its  mature  condition 
alone.  And  it  is  supposed  that  the  warm  rains  of  August  are 
liighly  conducive  to  the  fertility  of  the  Truffle-ground,  and 
that  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  crop  depends  veiy 
much  on  the  nature  of  that  period.  These  plants  grow  with- 
eat  any  special  care  or  tendance ;  but  as  they  are  not  nnfre- 
queatly  found,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  on  the  borders  of 
eosn  fields,  where  they  are  plou^ed  up  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  it  would  seem^that  they  succeed  as  well  in  ground 
tibat  lias  been  stirred  and  manured  as  in  that  which  has  been 
left  to  its  natural  condition. 

Sonoe  notion  may  be  obtained  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
£rade  in  Truffles  is  carried  in  France,  when  we  read  that  in  the 
market  of  Apt  alone  1600  kilogrammes  (about  8500  lbs.),  are 
exposed  for  sale  every  week  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
that  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  quantity  sold  during  the  winter 
attkonnis  to  15,000  kilogrammes  (nearly  88,000  lbs.  weight). 
According  to  another  account,  the  Department  of  Vaucluse 
yields  from  26,900  to  80,009  kilogrammes  annually.  The  vast 
qosntity  that  must,  therefore,  bo  procured  and  sold  in  iJl  the 
A^eneh  provinces  where  they  grow,  and  the  large  revenue 
arinng  therefrom,  should  be  a  great  inducement  to  the  pro- 
~^~  'ors  of  suitable  localities  to  attempt  their  cultivation  in 


nj  trials  have  been  made  to  subject  these  vegetables  to  a 
ngolar  mtem  of  culture,  but  hitherto  without  success.  We 
owe  to  the  Count  de  Borch  and  to  M.  de  Bomholz  the  chief 
fleeoonts  of  these  attempts.  They  inform  us  that  a  compost 
iMfl  prepared  of  pure  mculi  and  vegetable  soil,  mixed  with  dry 
leaves  and  sawdust,  in  which,  when  properly  moistened,  mature 
Truffles  were  placed  in  winter,  either  whole  or  in  fragments, 
and  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  small  Truffles  were  found 
in  the  compost.  But  the  result  was  discouraging  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  most  successful  plan  consisted  in  sowing 
aooms  over  a  considerable  extent  of  land  of  a  calcareous 
natnie ;  and  when  the  young  Oaks  had  attained  the  age  of  tea 
or  twdve  years.  Truffles  were  found  in  the  intervals  betneen 
the  trees.  This  process  was  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Iiondun,  where  Truffle-beds  had  formerly  existed,  Imt  where 
tbej  had  loug  ceased  to  be  productive— a  fact  indicating  the 


aptitude  of  the  soil  for  the  parpose..  Jp,  this  ease  ;De  attsajjat 
was  xnade  to  produce  Trufflfes  by  placing  ripe  qpeeimens  in  tha 
earth ;  but  they  sprang  up  of  themselvesy  nrom  spores  mrofaal4y 
contained  in  the  soil.  The  young  trees  were  left  xatiies  wide 
apart,  and  were  cut  for  the  first  time  about  the  twelfUi  year 
from  the  Sowing,  and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  from  eevflu.  te 
nine  years.  Truffles  were  thus  obtained  for  a  period  of  fcoaai 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  after  which  the  plantations  oeased 
to  be  productive,  owing,  it  was  said^  to  the  ground  being  toQ 
much  shaded  by  the  branches  of  the  young  trees,  a  remedy  Uit 
which  might  have  been  found  by  thinning  oui  the  trees ;  bat 
this  would  not  be  adopted  till  all  the  barren  tracts  eaUe4 
"  galluches,'*^  had  been  planted.  The  brushwood,  by  beinf 
thus  thinned-out,  would  be  converted  into  timber  trees,  ai^ 
the  Truffle-grounds  rendered  permanent,  like  those  of  Poitoo* 
which  are  commonly  situated  under  the  shade  of  lofty  tree0» 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Messrs.  Tulasne  that  the  regular  culti- 
vation of  Truffles  in  gardens  can  never  be'  so  successful  as  this 
so-called  indirect  culture  at  Londun,  &c, ;  but  thev  think  that 
a  satistaetory  result  migbst  be  obtained  in  suitable  soils  by 
planting  fragments  of  mature  Truffles  in  wooded  localities, 
taking  care  that  the  other  conditions  of  the  .spots  selected 
should  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  regular  Truffle-grounds ; 
and  they  recommend  a  judicious  thinning  of  the  trees,  an4 
elearing  the  surface  from  brushwood,  Sec.,  which  prevents  at 
once  the  beneficial  effects  of  ndn  and  of  the  direct  soB-zayi^ 
It  is  added  that  this  species  of  industxy  has  added  much  to  the 
value  of  certain  districts  ol  Loudua.  and  Civray,  which  vmif 
previously  comparatively  tiosthless,  and  has  enriched  many  of 
the  propriet<»s,  who  now  make  periodical  sowings  of  aeom^ 
thus  bringing  in  a  certain  portion  of  wood  asTruffle-grounda 
each  year.  At  Bonardeliae,  for  instance,  the  annual  retmm 
from  Truffles  in  a  plantation  of  less  than  half  an  acre,  was 
from  £4  to  £5.  Another  case  is  adduced  in  the  arrondisse^ 
ment  of  Apt,  where  several  proprietors  have  made  plantations: 
the  trees  are  left  about  5  or  6  yards  apart ;  and  so  soon  aa 
their  branches  meet  and  shade  the  ground  tee  amoh,  they  axa 
thinned-out. 

The  districts  of  England  especially  saiied  to  prodnee  TfetifflM 
would  thus  appear  to  be  situated  on  the  great  band  of  calcaro^ 
one  beds  whi^  run  diagonally  across  the  island  from  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Devonshire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wash  in 
Norfolk,  occupying  aQ  the  country  that  lies  to  the  south-east 
of  snch  a  line,  including  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset, 
IWlts,  Gloucester,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Kent,  Hertfordshire,^ 
and  parts  of  Northampton,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  proprietors  of  land  in  those  districts  that  we  must  IogJe  fov 
any  successful  attempts  to  cultivate  these  Fungi. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Truffles  exposed  for  sale  In  Covent 
Garden  comes  from  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  and  the  opiniona 
of  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  collect  them  coincide 
completely  with  those  of  Messrs.  Tulasne  cited  above.  I  hava 
been  informed  by  one  of  these  men,  that  whenever  a  plantation 
of  Beeeh,  or  Beech  and  Fir,  is  made  on  the  chalk  £stricts  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  Truffles  are  pxo- 
duced ;  and  that  these  plantations  continue  preduetive  for  a 
period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  after  whicdk  they  cease  ta 
be  so.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  species  most  availaUe 
for  calinaiy  purposes  with  us  is  Tuber  netivmn,  a  species  con- 
sidered in  France  as  of  far  less  value  than  T.  melanosporum 
and  T.  brumale ;  and  it  might  be  worth  vdiile  to  obtain  well- 
matured  specimens  of  these  species  from  France,  and  dis- 
tribute them  while  quite  fresh  in  some  locality  producing  oar 
indigenous  kinds,  to  ascertain  if  we  could  not  thus  obtain  a 
superior  race  of  Truffles.  Tuber  sestivum  is  commonly  wostb 
about  28.  6(f.  per  1  lb.  in  Covent  Garden,  whilst  in  Italw 
Tuber  magnatum  fetches  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  fmcs,  an« 
T.  melanosporum  almost  as  much.  Should  horticultuxists  be* 
tempted  to  try  their  skill  in  the  artificial  production  of  these. 
Fungi,  they  should  beat  in  mind  the  conditions  most  suitable 
to  their  nature  as  above  recorded,  ^ey  mi^t  succeed,  fox 
instance,  in  producing  them  in  Filbert-plantations  or  in  gar* 
dens  thickly  set  with  fruit  trees ;  and  they  should  plant  matuz# 
specimens  in  well-trenched  ground  on  a  calcareous  substratum, 
and  be  careful  not  to  stir  the  soil  to  any  depth  till  the  autumn 
or  winter  ol  the  following  year,  in  order  not  to  disturb  th 
mycelium ;  and  it  would  be  well  perhaps,  in  case  they  find  a 
successful  resuU,  not  to  take  too  largely  of  the  crop  the  first 
year  or  two,  but  to  give  them  time  to  establish  themselvea 
thoreoghly  in  the  loeati^.  It  would  seem,  however,  that» 
when  once  established,  deep  stirrings  of  the  soil  would  tend 
rather  to  encourage  than  to  check  their  increase,  as  giving  the 
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msjiMliTmi  a  lighter  soil  in  which  to  TegeUte,  and  pnyeniing 
the  growth  of  roota  of  snrronnding  treea,  Ao.,  wmoh  tnight 
depriye  the  TmfBes  of  the  requisite  nutriment. 

It  might  he  as  well  to  tzy  the  growth  of  Tuber  maerospornm, 
M  it  is  an  indigenons  species,  and  mi^t  become  a  sonroe  of 
profit,  notwithstanding  its  garlic  odour.  Those  who  possess 
woods  or  plantationB  of  Beech  in  calcareous  soils,  which  are 
not  ahready  produetiTe  of  Truffles,  might  succeed  perhaps  in 
rendering  them  so  bj  trenching  patches  of  ground  beneath  the 
trees,  so  as  to  dear  awaj  the  brushwood,  grass,  and  roots  for  a 
eonslderable  space,  and  planting  ripe  Truffles  in  the  trenched 
spaces,  and  then  allowing  time  for  them  to  produce  their  my- 
celium. And  when  the  roots  of  surrounding  trees  again  en- 
eroach  on  the  selected  spots,  they  might  be  checked  by  deep 
digging  around  their  margins.— (JbumaZ  of  the  Btyual  Hinfi- 
cultural  Society.) 


PJfejEUNER  AT  MR.  WM.  PAUL'S  NURSERIES 
AT  WALTHAM  CROSS. 
Ok  Tneiday  last  the  ExoontiTe  CommitiM  of  the  Xntemational 
Horticiiltaral  Eihibition  reoenUy  held  at  South  Kensington,  paid  a 
oompHmentaiT  and  friendly  yimt  of  inipection  to  MrTWm.  Fanl's 
imnerf  grrands  at  Waltham  Crow.  The  gentlemen  arrired  per  tiain 
at  11.30— the  down  mail  stopping  specially  at  Walthsm  station  for  the 
oeoadon.  They  walked  direet  from  the  pUtfonn  to  the  nnrseries,  by  a 
pRTate  pathway  adjoining  the  line,  bordered  with  Bosee ;  and  were 
■ooB  adnurmg  the  estensiTa  and  beantifal  coUeetion  of  flowers  «nd 
Amta,  which  are  to  be  found  in  vast  profusion  there.  The  Bosee 
first  attracted  attention,  the  entrance  bemg  lined  with  them,  also  the 
edge  of  the  grounds  nearest  to  the  railway.  These  are  not  only  oulti. 
Tated,  but  bred  hj  Mr.  W.  Paul.  The  Geianiums  were  next  examined 
with  mndk  interest:  of  these  farourite  flowers  Mr.  W.  Paul  has  a  new 
xaoe  m  Mr.  Beaton's  stock.  While  walking  up  the  principal  broadway 
of  ^peensward,  the  Tarieties  of  hardy  omamentalfoliaged  trees  with 
their  inirple,  surer,  and  gold  leayes  eommanded  much  admiration. 
These  in  gentlemen's  ganbans  wouldpleasin^y  vary  the  monotony  of 
nnifonu  gieen  foliage :  of  such  Mr.  W.  Paulhas  a  huge  collection;  we 
were  told  the  best  m  Europe.  There  are  Oak  leares  ahnost  bUMsk, 
Maple  leares  ahnost  white,  Snanish  Chestnuts  of  golden  hue,  and 
almost  ete^  interveninff  shade  of  foliage.  The  fruit  trees,  espe- 
oally  some  fine  kmds  of  Pears,  were  also  particularly  noticed ;  and  £e 
timtoTB  wen  busilT  oigaged  examining  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
usta  they  were  called  in  to  partake  of  a  snmptoous  breakfast,  set  out 
ma  consenratozyin excellent s^le by Me8Sii.Bing&Biymer, of  Coni- 
JnlL 

-rJ?-  ?":  ^aiy^^^^  '•  **»«•  ^«"  also  present.  Sir  C.  Wentworth 
Ihlke,  Bart,  M.P ;  Professor  Bentley  (Sing's  College) ;  Sir  D.  Cooper, 
Bart.,  Qate  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  SySiey) ;  R.  Fortune, 
Esq.  rube  Chinese  and  Japanese  trayeller) ;  the  Bev.  Joshua  Dix, 
^A-  ^?*^"f  Allhallows,  London) ;  the  Bev.  K.  N.  Brandon  (In- 
enmbent  rf  Waltham  Cross) ;  the  Rer.  J.  Paxton  Hood ;  Robert  Hogg. 

S^,?  i,  ^Sf"-  T^*^"  **«»•»  ^-^Sm  J-  Smith,  G.  Gibson,  WS. 
Bull,  C.  Edmonds,  R.  B.  Knight,  W.  F.  Siddall,  W.  A,  Sadler, 
H.  Stomont,  T.  Rirers,  J.  Hardin*;,  G.  Eyles,  C.  Lee,  C.  Turner, 
W.  Wakefield,  Osbom,  Williams,  imd  othen: 

Alter  the  r^ast,  thanks  were  returned,  and 
,  ??,^'  WaHTWoiTH  DiLu  said,  they  ought  not  to  separate  without 
tenkmg  the  health  of  their  worthy  host,  Mr.  Wm.  PauTOiear.  hear). 
:niey  were  all  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  kindness  in  aUowing 
them  to  come  and  haTe  the  opportunity  <rf  looking  oyer  his  extensiye 
Mtablidiment,  and  after  the  landness  with  whi^  they  had  been  re- 
oeiyed  he  was  sure  they  would  all  heartily  drink  to  "  The  health  and 
prosperity  of  their  host  and  aU  connected  with  him  "  (eheen). 
iJr*  V  '^^/^  ^^^  '"^  ^  appreciated  the  honour  Sir  Wentworth 
Dilto  had  done  him,  and  he  scarcely  could  find  words  to  express  his 
gratification  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the  honour  of 
coming  to  Waltham  Cross  to  see  his  establishment.  He  knew  they 
■*t  a  great  yalne  on  time,  and,  therefore,  would  not  say  more  than  to 
thank  them  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  reoeiyed  Sir  Went- 
worth Dilke's  proposition. 

Hr.  W.  Paul  soon  after  rose  again  and  said,  he  had  the  honour  of 
pwpoamff  a  toast  which  he  was  sure  would  be  receiyed  with  acdama- 
tum.  The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  has  been  a  grand 
and  complete  success.  If  they  looked  for  the  causes  which  hadcon- 
tnbuted  to  that  success,  they  would  find  them  many  and  various,  but 
those  most  yiyidly  before  him  were  the  energy,  judgment,  acdadminis- 
tratiye  skiU  dupUyed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executiye  Council  (hear). 
?Sfr*  ^f^J!r*^^  written  on  his  escutcheon  the  symbolic  figures  of 
1861  and  1862 ;  wid  to  these  must  now  be  added  a  symbol  of  lessmagni- 
tade,  but  not  of  less  beauty,  the  Horticultural  symbol,  1866.  Hehad 
neyo:  worked  on  a  committee  where  such  courtesy  was  shown  1^  the 
Chairman  to  the  suggestions  of  eyery  indiridual  member,  and  where 
there  was  such  unanimity  of  purpose  and  such  a  spirit  of  fairness  mani- 
fest. Members  of  the  Committee  had  no  difficulty  in  haying  their 
remarks  listened  to ;  and  the  most  abstruse  suggestions  were  care- 
fully eanyaaMd  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in^em.    He  proposed 


they  should  drink  the  health  of  the  Chairman  el  the  ExeootiTa  Com? 
mittee  (cheers). 

Sir  C.  W.  Dma  returned  thanks,  and  said  the  terms  in  whioh  tha 
toast  had  been  proposed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
receiyed  were  together  far  £«ater  than  were  warranted  by  the  imall 
services  he  had  rendered.  Had  he  been  aware  of  what  Mr.  Paul  wu 
about  to  propose  he  would  haye  suggested  a  temoyal  into  the  gardens; 
but  with  Tsference  to  the  recent  Exhibition  he  had  done  his  best,  aaS 
he  thou^t  that  was  all  any  one  could  do.  The  Exhihitioa  had  bees 
produced  by  the  gardeninff  interests  of  the  coantiy,  and  all  the  Com* 
mittee  had  to  do  was  to  keep  it  moying,  and  in  a  straightforward  di« 
rection.  So  many  ^ntiemen  had  put  their  entire  heart  and  soul  hn 
the  Exhibition  that  it  could  not  help  going  on — ^it  only  required  a  littla 
gnidm^  now  and  then.  He  felt  pleased  and  proud  at  its  success,  and 
as  a  Horticultural  Exhibition  it  had  neyer  been  surpassed.  He  thought 
it  jKMsible  that  France  might  profit  by  what  had  been  seen  there,  tm 
might,  perhajw,  eoual  them  in  future  years.  He  thanked  them  lor  tha 
hind  manner  in  wmeh  they  had  reoeiyed  the  toast  (eheen). 

Mr.  W.  Paul  proposed  **the  health  of  the  TrMunxw  of  the  Exhi-* 
bition.  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,*'  and  paid  a  hi^  compliment  to  him  foe 
the  fliiauciai  skill  he  had  disulayM.  Success  in  imanoe,  he  said,  waa 
only  estimated  by  results.  The  original  estimate  of  the  Exhibitiom 
was  £18,000,  but  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  risk ;  they  went  on,  and 
now  they  had  paid  all  their  bills,  and  had  £3000  still  in  hand  (eheen). 

Sir  D.  Coopsa,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  remarked  tha^t  the  suo- 
eess  of  the  Show  had  fully  yerified  the  anticipations  of  those  who 
knew  the  interest  felt  in  floral  exhibitions.  He  nad  been  accustomed 
to  money  affain  for  many  yean :  he  had  done  the  best  he  could  Ioe 
the  Exhibition,  and  was  amply  rewarded  for  all  his  exertions  by  tha 
kind  thanks  they  had  giyen  him.  He  beEeyed  the  sneeess  of  the 
International  Exhibition  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  the  promotion 
of  horticulture  in  this  country  (eheen). 

Mr.  W.  Paul  proposed  "The  health  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Ex* 
hibition.  Dr.  Hoeg,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Dr.  Masters."  Their  tasks  had 
not  been  light ;  but  their  aid  bad  been  readily,  cheerfully,  and  mort 
aUy  giyen. 

Dr.  Hooo  said  he  had  not  intended  to  rise,  but  Mr.  Moore  kepi 
making  such  signals  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  return  thanks. 
If  he  were  to  say  the  duties  had  been  light,  he  should  only  TnislffaiT 
them ;  but  no  one  could  tell  them  better  tium  Mr.  Moore  how  onerouf 
they  were,  for  he  had  borne  the  brunt  of  them  alL  It  was  a  great 
gratification  to  them  to  know  the  Exhibition  had  been  successful ;  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  sendees  the  Secretaries  had  rendered  had  been 
cheerfully  giyen  (eheen). 

Mr.  MooBB  also  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Paxil  proposed  "  The  Healths  of  the  Councils  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Botanic  Societies."  A  member  of  the  Council  ol! 
each  Society  was  present,  and  they  all  knew  the  yalne  of  the  efforts 
made  by  tnese  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture.  With 
the  toast  he  coupled  the  names  of  Professor  Bentley  and  the  Bey. 
Joshua  Dix. 

The  Bey.  Joshua  Dzz  returned  thanks,  and  said,  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  he  felt  he  was  onW* 
doing  his  duty  in  trying  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  aU 
he  possibly  could.  Me  noped  a  better  day  was  dawning  upon  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  that  before  long  it  would  attain  that  proud, 
position  in  which  it  ought  to  be;  and  if  the  representatiyes  ol  the 
Society  would  only  be  land,  (gentle,  and  unanimous  in  their  reouixa-' 
ments,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  one  of  the  finest  horti- 
cultural societies  in  the  world. 

Professor  Bsntlbt  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Boyal  Botanio 
Society. 

Mr.  Paul  proposed  "  The  Proyincial  Press,"  and  the  health  of  a 
gentieman  present  connected  with  one  of  their  papera— Mr.  Pollard« 
of  the  HerU  Ouardian. 

Mr.  PoLLABD  returned  thanks. 

Sir  D.  CooPBB  said  the^  had  drunk  the  healths  of  the  Chairman, 
of  the  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  othen ;  but  there  was  one  without 
drinking  which  they  ought  not  to  separate.  It  was  those  who  had' 
made  the  Exhibition  snooessfnl— "  The  Visitors."  It  was  dear  that . 
this  Exhibition  of  fiowen  had  reached  the  hearts  of  the  peoule,  and  it . 
was  a  fact  that  the  Horticultural  and  Botanic  Societies  would  not  fail  * 
to  remember.  It  showed  that  the  people  could  appreciate  the  beau- 
tiful collections  lately  exhibited,  and  with  the  toast  he  begged  to  giya ' 
the  name  of  Mr.  Wakefield.  > 

Mr.  WAKansLn,  in  reply,  said  the  public  were  really  the  partiea : 
who  had  most  gratification  in  the  matter.    The  poor  had  paid  their  - 
shillings,  the  rich  their  hixher  entrance  fees,  and  all  had  been  amply 
rewarded  by  yiewing  the  beautifnl  and  splendid  collection  gathered  • 
together  (eheen). 

Sir  C.  W.  DiLKB  said  the  centleman  who  spoke  last  was  ayery  yaln- 
able  person— he  represented  the  £16,000.  When  the  project  first  started , 
some  said  they  would  all  be  ruined.  But  he  knew  something  of  tha . 
class  of  persons  who  would  come,  and  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed, '. 
though  he  did  not  expect  it  would  turn  out  quite  so  successful  as  far 
as  £  «.  c2.  was  concerned :  and  there  again  he  had  to  thank  Mr.  Wake-  ' 
field  and  the  fifteen-thousand  pounden  (laughter).  But  they  ought  • 
not  to  forget  after  all  a  class  to  whose  efforts  they  might  chiefly  atferi-  ^ 
bute  the  success — ^he  meant  the  Exhibitors.  He  therefore  proposed  . 
their  healths,  and  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Tuiner, 
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Mr.  Tmons  Mid  he  Uioii^l  lb.  Lee  onght  to  retoA  tliuki.  lEr. 
Lea  had  doine  Tsiy  moch  for  tlM  EzhiMtioi^  and  dMer?ed  iliair  tlyu^ 
lor  vlwilie  himaeUluiddime  he  had  alzesdy  been  zewarded,  in  obtein- 
jag  ft  eoneidemble  nnniber  ol  pnzee.  The  ezhihitote  had  worked 
hrad  and  hand  together,  and  there  had  been  no  jealonaj,  and  thai 
vaa  the  ehiel  reason  of  their  great  inocew  (cheen). 

Br.  Hooo  laid  he  wai  iorrr  to  treenasa  on  their  time,  but  there  was 
CBie  other  toast  to  propose.  They  had  drank  the  healths  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Treasurer,  the  £15,000  men,  and  others,  but  there  vas  still 
one  to  name,  whose  efforts  wonld  bear  oompariaon  with  those  of 
any  other ;  he  meant  Mr.  Oibaon,  architeetof  the  Exhibition  (cheers). 
He  had  broooht  an  amoont  ci  talent  and  ganins  to  bear  on  the  design 
far  the  Eshuition,  saeh  as  he  nerer  knew  bronf^  to  bear  in  any 
■imilar  manner  before  (cheers).  Bnt  it  was  not  merelT  the  l»boar, 
and  skill,  and  genins  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  giTen  towards  the  work, 
the  time  and  trouble  he  had  bestowed  on  it  were  such  as  he  ooold  not 
express,  and  they  could  not  imagine.  He  was  there  at  all  times  and 
in  all  weathers ;  to  him  they  were  mainly  indebted  for  its  grand  sue- 
eees,  and  he  felt  it  eqvally  an  hoaoar  as  ft  pleasure  to  propose  his 
heftlth  (cheers). 

Mr.  OiBSOiv  was  londly  cheered  on  rising.  He  said  thrf  had  done 
ham  too  much  honour,  and  he  felt  he  was  not  deserving  of  it.  It  had 
been  ft  labour  of  lore  to  him,  and  if  he  had  really  contributed  towards 
the  success  of  the  Exhibition,  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  was  a  suiB- 
eunt  reward  (cheer8]f.  But  he  had  Taluable  sssistaTice  in  his  son 
and  Mr.  Eyles,  and  it  was  a  happy  hit  the  adapting  their  plan  to  the 
xeonirements  of  the  Show. 

^  The  Bey.  J.  Dizpnnwsed'' The  health  of  Mrs.  Paul  "(loud  cheer, 
mg,  amidst  which  Professor  Bentley  proposed  to  include  Mr.  Pftul's 
}«v«nile  fiunily). 
Mr,  Paul  briefly  returned  <hft»V, 

Mr.  FoBTmn  proposed  "  The  heftHh  of  the  Building  Committee 
and  Mr.  Lee  "  (of  Hammersmith). 
Mr.  Lbb  aaknowledged  the  toast 

Sir  C.W.  DxLKB  at  some  length  doquenily  enreased  his  sense  of  the 
obligations  owing  to  Dr.  Hooker  for  the  Tery  kmd  ftnd  valuable  aid  he 
had  rendered. 

Mr.  Sjoth,  Curator  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gftrdens,  Kew,  returned 
fhftnkB  lor  Dr.  Hooker,  and  said  his  humble  efforts  would  always  be 
ftt  their  service  in  case  of  a  similar  exhibition.  ^ 

W.  A.  Sadlbb,  Esq.,  proposed  "  The  Ladies,"  who  had  brou^t  the 
beauties  of  nftturs  to  vie  with  those  of  art  at  their  recent  exhibition 
(cbMn). 

Alter  ft  lev  humourous  speeches  the  party  broke  up.  —  {Herts 
Quardian.) 


LIBERALITY  IN  GARDENING. 

Ih  this  art  **  it  is  the  liberal  hand  which  maketh  rich.** 

Liberality  in  providing  implements  is  the  saving  both  of 
time  and  labour.  The  more  pezfeet  his  instroments,  the  more 
profitable  are  they. 

Liberality  to  the  earth,  in  seed,  onltnre,  and  compost,  is  the 
Bonrce  of  its  bounty.  Thus  it  is  in  horticnltore,  as  in  every 
part  of  creation,  a  wise  and  paternal  Providence  has  insepo- 
xaUy  connected  onr  duty  and  our  happiness. 

In  raising  domestic  animali,  the  condition  of  man*8  snoeesg 
is  kindness  and  benevolence  to  them. 

In  cultivating  the  earth,  the  condition  of  man*8  success  is 
his  industzy  upon  it. — Jobiah  Quinot. 


frost,  nor  does  it  keep  in  store  so  well  as  the  Small  Orefln 
Curled,  and,  therefore,  for  all  late  purposes  the  latter  shouU 
only  be  sown.  The  Large-leaved  Batavian  is  also  a  usefil 
variety.  Where  Ckieory  is  in  request  for  salads,  now  is  the 
proper  time  to  sow  it.  Herbt,  take  the  first  opportunity  as 
soon  as  the  various  kinds  are  suflloiently  advanoed  to  out  • 
portion  for  droning;  the  best  time  is  as  soon  as  the  blossoniB 
are  expanded,  because  they  are  then  the  most  aromatie.  It  ig 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  they  must  be  cut  when  perf  eotlv  dij 
and  dried  quioldy  in  the  shade.  Lettuces^  tie  up  for  blanemwfc 
and  make  successional  sowings.  Sow  JRadiahes  and  other  salacU 
ing  for  succession.  Scarlet  BunnerSf  make  the  last  sowing, 
and  give  those  advancing  a  little  assistance  in  training  them 
up  the  stakes.  Thin,  earth  up,  and  stop  advancing  crops  of 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beafu,  and  sow  the  latest  successional  crop. 
Spinaeh,  keep  up  the  sowings.  Tamatoei,  nail  those  that  are 
planted  against  walls,  and  stop  their  shoots  where  th^  an 
growing  strong. 

mUIT  OIBDBH. 

The  season  being  what  is  called  a  very  growing  one,  increased 
diligence  must  be  exercised  in  keeping  all  young  wood  properly 
nailed  to  the  walls,  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  high/winds. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  trained  against  north  walls  should 
have  tihe  leaders  nailed  in,  and  all  side  offshoots  spurred  down 
to  within  a  few  joints  of  the  base.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and, 
indeed,  wall  trees  in  general,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  occa- 
sional strong  syringings,  whether  infested  with  aphides  or  not, 
because  independently  of  washing  away  all  fUth,  which  of  itself 
is  benefidal,  it  disturbs  and  routs  out  woodlice,  earwigs,  and 
other  vermin,  which  are  sure  to  congregate  amongst  the  shreds, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  shoots,  and  which,  if  left  undisturbed^ 
will  tell  a  tale  by-and-by.  Strawberries  are  now  abundantly 
repaying  those  who  have  bestowed  a  reasonable  amount  of  care 
in  their  cultivation,  without  which  no  good  results  can  ever 
accrue.  Let  them  be  kept  well  gathered  as  they  become  ripe, 
as  if  left  on  they  retard  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  those  re- 
maining. Continue  the  thinning  of  Grapes,  and  keep  the 
growth  judiciously  stopped. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK 

ZITORBR  OABDSN. 

PiBSBVBsn  in  hoeing  and  forking  up  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  every  department,  it  is  the  groundwork  of  success.  BroeeoU, 
let  there  be  no  delay  in  pUmting  out  a  good  breadth/of  White 
and  Purple  Cape,  also  Cauliflowers  and  Grange's  Early  White 
Broceoli,  which  if  true  is  invaluable  late  in  autumn.  Trench 
g>and  fill  with  these  kinds  of  crops  every  space  as  the  early 
fliops  go  off,  not  one  vacant  spot  or  eomer  should  now  be  left 
ycropped.  CauUnowera,  break  down  the  leaves  over  tibe  most 
forward,  and  afford  a  good  supply  of  liquid  manure.  Cueum- 
her$,  see  that  these  and  Vegetable  Marrows  do  not  want  for 
liquid  manure  and  water ;  peg  down  the  bines  as  they  advance, 
and  attend  to  stopping.  Endive,  a  fuU  sowing  may  now  be 
made  for  the,  main  crop,  and  any  beds  already  sown  had 
better  be  thinned  out,  and  the  thinnings  transplanted.  For 
our  own  part  we  do  not  recommend  early  sowing,  beoause  we 
consider  Lettuces  much  superior  for  every  purpose  for  which 
Bndive  can  be  required  at  this  season,  and,  therefore,  never 
WW  until  all  danger  of  its  running  to  seed  is  over.  The  Small 
Cheen  Curled  is  the  hardiest  for  winter  use,  but  for  the  autumn 
«op  the  Large  Green  Curled  is  a  splendid  sort,  planted  in  very 
iSeh  soil  at  2  feet  apart  each  way.  This  sort  will  not  bear  severe 
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Cuttings  of  Boses  (where  they  can  be  obtained),  may  now  be 
taken,  and  planted  in  a  dose,  cold  frame  in  a  northern  aspect* 
In  about  a  month  they  will  have  shown  a  disposition  to  strike 
root,  when  th«y  may  be  taken  up  carefully,  potted,  and  plunged 
in  a  slight  bottom  heat.  Treated  thus  they  make  nice  plantg 
in  a  short  time,  and  if  kept  under  slight  protection  during 
winter,  will  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  be  ready  for  planting 
out  next  Hay.  Now  that  the  bedding-out  stock  is  fairly  cleared 
off,  and  growing  freely  in  its  summer  quarters,  there  will  be 
more  space  and  time  to  attend  to  the  propagation  of  favourite 
hard  V  plants ;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  in  a  good 
supiuy  of  cuttings  of  such  as  it  may  be  thought  desirable 
to  increase,  for  the  propagation  of  the  bedding-out  stock  for 
next  season  will  soon  require  attention.  Sow  Brompton  and 
Qaeen  Stocks  for  spring  flowering,  selecting  for  them  a  piece^of 
hght  rich  soil,  and  never  letting  the  surface  become  dry  until 
the  plants  are  well  above  ground,  for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
if  these  are  to  be  had  strong  for  blooming  next  May,  and  at 
that  season  we  have  nothing  more  beautiful  or  half  so  fra- 
grant as  well-grown  plants  of  the  latter.  Attend  to  the  tying 
up  of  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias.  Beduoe  occasionally  some  o« 
the  blossoms  in  the  bud  state,  on  some  of  the  very  free-flower- 
ing Perpetual  Boses.  It  will  cause  them  to  keep  longer  in  bloom. 
Let  gross  shoots  on  fancy  Boses  be  pinched  when  a  few  ^yes 
long,  after  the  maimer  of  fruit  trees. 

OBSXKROVSa  IHD  00H8IBVAT0BT. 

Contributions  from  the  stove  should  still  assist  the  ordinary 
stock  in  maintaining  the  gaiety  of  the  conservatory.  The  re- 
moval of  some  of  tiie  larger  specimens  from  the  stove  will 
afford  much  useful  space  for  the  young  and  delicate  portion  of 
the  stock,  which  should  now  be  shifted  and  otherwise  encou- 
raged. Where  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  afford  suitable 
cuttings,  propagation  may  still  be  pursued,  as,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  can  be  practised  with  neater  success  in  the  early  than  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
propagation  of  most  plants  is  facilitated  by  the  employment  of 
bottom  heat  and  bell-glasses.  It  will  be  necessary  frequently  to* 
look  over  greenhouse  plants  plunged  out  of  doors,  to  check  the' 
havoc  of  worms  and  the  robbery  of  weeds,  and  attend  to  their 
security  from  the  effects  of  high  winds.  The  Camrilias  and* 
Azaleas  for  early  flowering  will  have  set  their  buds,  and  should' 
be  removed  to  a  sheittted  shady  situation  out  of  doors;  for  if 
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hKjfliBL  hmi  ibeywin  be  apt  to  mskeaMofifad  ctfowtli,  tdnA 
iBQilbesToided,  m  it  pnrfealg  thflir  flowroring  «>  Irgalgr  M  vonld 
«iilMrwiBO  Iw  tbe  csmw  Give  •vtry  potiiVk  attentioB  lo  i^aiB 
Sbbt  antnum  lad  eftriy-iviiiier  flo«eriDf~4M.  IiUiiim  knoiColtiini, 
GuymaiiAkeaimMUy  Salvia  spleBdiiii,  Olobe  Aaamiihs,  tree 
Qnmatioiu,  Scarlet  Oflntahans,  OineranM»  GMiieEM,  Begonias, 
Bopiiozbiaa,  ke.  Let  these  have  .yletitj  of  pot>roox»,  good  rich 
eoinpott,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  ]^ctttj  of  sfMuse  for  the  pcv- 
lesl  devefopment  of  their  ioimge,  rcgoiatiiig  the  temperatnve 
■aeiMPiHTic  to  the  natiure  of  the  jtliaits,  asd  they  will  make  Tery 
nptd  progress.  Selago  distans  is  sa  exeeedinc^y  nsefoi  wiater- 
flowering  plant,  reqnirisg  Bserely  a  cold  pit  to  grow  it,  and 
flowering  throoRh  a  long  season ;  hot  we  haTe  nothing  that 
surpasses  the  Epaeris,  the  winter-Uooming  Ericas,  and  the 
Ch^nses.  Among  comparatively  modem  plants  Serieogtaphis 
wieshreghtiana  is  really  good  for  the  deoooration  of  the  conaer- 
iimtory  in  winter,  assise  the  bine  Conod^unm,  and  the  singBlar- 
looking  ThyrBacaDthns  ratilans  is  first-rate  for  a  rather  warm 
honse,  bat  it  is  not  generally  fonnd  to  answer  for  winter  nse 
in  the  conservatory.  The  atmosphere  of  plftnt-hooses  6an 
htarHtj  be  kept  too  moist  at  this  season,  bat  it  is  easy  to  err 
in  the  opposite  direction :  therefore  sprinkle  every  available 
mafUB  frequently,  and  syringe  growing  stock  lightly  twice 
ft»day  daring  bright  weather.  Avoid  a  too  free  nse  ci  shading, 
■ad  ventilate  freely  in  order  to  seeure  compaict  growth.  Her- 
haeeooe  Csloeolariafl  whi<di  have  done  blocming  dioald  have 
ifasir  flower-stems  removed  forthwith,  and  the  plants  Shonld 
mftes>aidH  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation  under  the  proteoftioa 
0f  a  frame.  Take  care  that  they  ase  perlectly  free  from  insects ; 
and  to  keep  the  tfaripa,  which  is  a  deadly  enemy,  at  bi^,  fa- 
the  frame  ahoat  once  a-f ortnight  wHh  tobaeco. 


Many  of  the  basket  Orchids  will  goon  be  protrnding  their 
toots  throagh  the  moss  or  soil,  and  a  little  additional  flbrons 
peat  or  moss  shoold  be  added  in  dne  time.  Store  stock  in 
jgeneral  will  gain  some  more  room  by  the  removal  of  large 
specimens  into  the  eonservatory  or  greenhonse.  Let  yoang 
growing  things  be  stopped  in  due  time,  and  keep  np  a  moist 
yet  free  atmosphere. 

FLAVT-pm  OB  nAinifl. 
•   These  will  require  abundance  of  air  and  the  meet  canlal 
Imtering  daily.    Some  of  the  dehoate  stock  will  at  times  re- 
fdire  shading  through  the  middle  of  the  day,  espeeiaUy  where 
urplonged.— W.  Ssasb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
Tbkt  hot  drying  weather,  preparatttry,  we  expect,  to  another 
thunder-storm ;  but  meantime,  in  the  brightness  ei  the  son 
vary  trjiog  to  newlv  planted  things,  and  eaasmg  many  plants 
yietty  well  established  to  hang  their  heads. 

KITCHEN  OAUDBN. 

.  Belayed  putting  out  Celery,  bat  got  the  beds  ready;  and  as 
the  largo  fine  plants  are  as  yet  doing  no  harm  to  each  other, 
they  will  suffer  little  from  transplanting  with  large  balls.  Pre- 
pared ground  for  Winter  Greens  and  Coleworts,  but  will  wait  for 
^ner  weather  before  planting,  more  especially  as  there  is  so 
Viuch  besides  to  do,  and  we  would  rather  lessen  the  labour  of 
watering  as  much  as  possible.  In  fact,  we  are  not  so  forward 
as  we  would  wish  a  good  many  of  our  readers  to  be,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  do  misy  things  by  snatches,  which  it  would 
have  been  truer  economy  to  have  finished  at  once. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  differences  between  a  gentleman's 
gardener  and  an  artisan.  The  former  must  often  do  merely  a 
nortion  of  a  job  to  serve  its  torn  in  the  meantime,  when  the 
finishing  it  off  and  letting  other  things  wait  would  be  the  most 
SOon<»Bieal  as  respects  labonr ;  bat  then  in  the  jarring  of  in- 
lerests,  and  each  interest  calling  out  to  be  irst  served,  the 
whoUy-finishing  process  would  often  interfere  with  the  ques- 
Uo9k  of  supply  amd  demand.  This,  too,  is  often  ft)rgotten 
vhsn  comparisons  are  instituted  between  gentlemen's  gardens 
sad  market  gardens.  In  the  former  a  great  supply  of  any  one 
thing  at  once  is  often  tantamount  to  sa  mncfa  waste,  and  in- 
dnoes  at  least  a  feeling  of  satiety.  In  the  other  case  so  long 
as  there  is  a  market  it  signifies  nothing,  unless  it  be  more  ad- 
vsoiageons  that  a  great  supply  should  come  in  at  once,  and  the 
gvoimd  be  thos  cleared  for  a  future  crop.  The  oaltiYoting  of 
l»jnaay  acres,  in  acres  of  this  end  acres  ol  that,  and  the  culti- 
IBiting  the  same  number  of  acres  in  merely  poles  of  this  and 
gosster;  rods  of  that,  to  come  in  in  regular  succession  to  each 


<rtlier«  K—Pypw  •  ^«i7  diflCsnsI  affsir  sssespeets  svettthe 
laboor  iavoNed.  In  the  first  essa,  merely  as  abridging  labeor 
and  clearing  the  greond,  there  can  be  no  foestton  as  ts  the 
eeonemy  and  |»eAft  when  a  suitable  market  is  te  be  f^tokL 
As  little  qneetion  can  there  be  of  the  advantage  of  the  gentle- 
man's^garden  plan,  where  a  constant  supply,  and  not  a  glut  at 
any  one  time,  is  required.  Possessors  of  gardens  are  apt  to  say 
that  thev  can  purchase  cheaper  than  they  grow,  and  this  us 
very  likely,  and  on  the  simple  principles  allodsd  to  above ;  hot 
they  should  recollect  that  in  the  coux^  tb^  oeuld  net  so  pur- 
chase at  sU  without  eimsiderable  additioBal  expense  in  the  wsgr 
ci  carriage,  sad  the  fbrthsr  frosn  the  msshet  tke  greater  wonid 
be  the  vncertaiaty  ol  getting  served  witli  what  they  want,  and 
the  greater  certainty  of  being  served  wiHh  stale  produce  instead 
of  fresh.  Every  possessor  of  a  garden  ought,  besides,  clesorly 
to  understand  that  ft  is  TCiy  different  as  respects  li^our 
alone  to  grow  only  one  crop  on  an  acre  ol  ground,  and  in 
a  space  of  the  same  extent  to  grow  a  score  or  a  huncbed. 
The  freshness  of  the  produce  and  the  regular  sneeession  do 
and  ought  to  eonstitute  the  most  vsluabU  retsoss  from  a  gentla- 
man's  gasden. 

A  correspondent  tdls  ns  that  some  gsnUssssn  Isr  norlh, 
when  they  go  to  London,  visit  Govent  Garden  two  or  th^ 
times  a-week,  and  send  an  account  of  all  they  see  to  their  gar- 
dener^  with  his  couple  of  men,  and  wonder  why  they  cannot  huvt 
such  things,  and  as  early.  The  articles  referred  to  they  give 
no  means  for  forcing,  and  yet  those  they  had  seen  had  either 
been  forced,  or  at  a  later  period  brought  by  stsamer  front  thd 
north  of  Africa,  the  sooth  of  France,  the  Channel  Islands,  or 
the  south  of  Devonshire  and  ComwaiL  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  such  observers  would  do  moee  than  observe,  that  they 
would  pnrcbiase  at  an  early  period,  and  the  lesson  might  not  be 
quite  forgotten.  We  recollect  a  case  in  point.  What  seemed 
a  basket  of  very  early  Cherries,  was  taken  hold  of,  and  was  to  he 
made  much  of  in  the  way  of  jogging  up  the  coun^  folks,  where 
the  trees  were  scarcely  out  of  bloom,  and  as  there  were  ladies  in 
the  case,  the  price  for  once  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  matter  of 
mmnent.  We  were  told  in  confidence  afterwards,  that  instead  of 
a  little  basketful  there  was  only  one  layer,  and  that  each  Chexiy 
cost  nearly  a  shilling.  The  same  person  was  **  dcae  for  "  with 
a  basket  of  nice  Strawberries,  which  he  presented  to  a  lady^ 
but  there  was  something  like  an  appreciation  of  his  gardener 
which  he  had  never  felt  before,  when  the  bill  for  the  nice  basket 
was  handed  in,  and  he  paid  4»»  6d.  per  ounce  for  them.  It 
ought  to^  be  clearly  understood,  that  no  single  garden  can  ever 
equal  Covent  Garden,  where  are  collected  the  produce  of  thou- 
sands of  gardens,  and  from  great  varieties  of  cGmate  at  home 
and  abroad;  but  a  knowledge  of  Covent  Garden  prices,  and 
especially  for  early  productions,  would  often  do  much  good,  and 
make  the  country  garden  more  valued,  merely  in  an  economical 
point  of  view. 

Had  enough  of  ground  trenched  and  dug  to  sow  some  more 
Peas,  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  and  Turnip  Hodishes,  and  used  the 
tops  of  Celery  trenches  for  planting  out  Peas  from  semi- 
circular drain  tiles,  after  they  were  sufficiently  high  for  the 
pheasants  not  to  meddle  with  them.  These,  when  weU  watered 
and  staked,  had  the  ridge  covered  over  with  old  stubble  and 
short  grass,  to  keep  the  heat  and  dryness  out,  for  the  ground  is 
now  quite  hot  enough  for  Peas.  The  last  sowings  will  consist 
of  such  kinds  as  Dickson's  Fanrourite,  Maclean's  Advancer,  to 
be  followed  by  a  few  of  Sangster's,  and  probably  Tom  Thumh,. 
under  protection*  Caulifiower  stands  the  hot  days  rather 
badly,  though  all  crisp  and  erect  enough  in  the  morning ;  and  to 
save  watering  placed  some  litter,  long  dung,  and  grass,  all  over 
the  quarter,  to  keep  the  fierce  sun  off  the  ground.  If  we  have 
a  thunder  sliower  by  or  before  Sunday,  the  virtues  of  the  muleh<^ 
ing  will  increase  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  This  mulching  alone^ 
enables  the  plants  to  stand  well,  even  in  the  bright  sun.  Whea- 
the  leaves  hang  wetted  for  two  or  three  days,  the  flower  or 
head  of  young  plants  is  apt  te  button  prenaatarely,  and  either 
a  small  or  a  scattered  head,  instead  of  a  large  dose  one,  is  the 
consequence.  If  the  bright  weather  conUaoe  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  shade  Lettuces  even  on  sloping  north  bsmks.  Thie 
is  a  substitute  for  watering,  and  takes  much  less  time. 

Took  the  chance  to  have  a  general  hoeing  of  weeds,  the  later 
warm  rains  having  caused  them  to  grow  with  great  rapidity. 
Thinned  before  the  ground  became  hard  most  of  the  spring- 
sown  Onions,  and  pricked  out  some  as  previously  detailed.  We 
could  not  find  time  and  opportunity  to  transj^ant  in  spring, 
the  Onions  sown  in  autunui,  and  they  are  not  so  good  in  coa- 
sequence.  We  have  uniformly  found  that  such  Onions  as  were 
transplanted  early  in  spring  inade  better,  larger,  and  firmer 
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bttlbs  tiun  fliDM  1^  in  iho  .(nmnd  iTiiliotrt  mot^g  "Biexb^ 
jjtacQj  owiitg,  we  balieva,  to  tiw  naoki  ol  ihe  lidilbs  getting  too 
deep.    Bee  last  week  as  to  transplanting. 
ZBviT  oaBnm. 

In  afAAition  to  tfiiwring  fnot,  wnteiing,  sjriBghig,  fte.p  tl^e 
eUef  wodE  here  has  heen  gathering  green  Goosebenies  for 
iaa  whioh  some  preUr  te  that  team  ripe  Imit,  and  pvoteetittg 
Ij  efwry  means  in  ovr  power  Ghemes  a&d  Strawbenies  from 
fauds.  Will  any  one  tell  ns  of  a  sore,  and  simple,  and  ex- 
peditioQS  mode  for  thinning  l>y  poiaoti  myriads  of  si^rrows  ? 
we  hare  a  great  dieiike  to  have  anything  to  do  with  taeteless 
iMMknovs  potson8--«s  arsenie,  Ae.  We  tried  a  little  nnx 
fomiea  boiled,  and  steeped  a  tittle  Wheat  in  it,  bnt  according  to 
our  jprepacation  the  sparrows  only  enjoyed  the  feed.  Of  ooune, 
-  we  wonld  haye  placed  it  where  no  demestie  aninaal,  pheasants, 
A*.,  woold  be  lihely  to  get  at  it.  We  threw  a  handful  of  onr 
staff  near  some  Peas,  and  there  a  score  of  sparrows  were  at  it 
in  two  minntes.  We  dionld  not  like  to  use  anything  that 
wonld  not  be  quick  in  its  results.  There  is  aometfaing  hondhle 
in  the  idea  «<  keeping  any  lining  thing  in  torture.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  ihc  net  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  get 
through  it  or  imder  it.  Pieces  of  white  paper  suspended  inas 
stangs  will  keep  them  away  for  a  little,  bat  all  these  eontri- 
fHieesoBlyaetwiiiltiiebij!^  become  used  to  them.  Weooee 
had  a  rery  alarming  guy  that  put  himself  into  all  sorts  of 
fierce  positions,  but  though  he  awed  for  a  short  time  as  a 
werrent  to  eTH  doers,  ere  many  d^^  elapsed  the  sparrows  in 
theb:  impttdenoe  used  his  head  as  a  flirting  rendezToos. 

After  such  warm  days  gave  the  orchard-houses  an  extra  syring- 
ing of  the  deanest  water  we  could.  We  can  searedy  obtain  any 
wi^  that  does  not  leave  a  sediment  on  the  foliage  when  veiy 
freely  used.  Threw  a  little  whitening  water  over  the  glass  ol 
the  Peach-house,  and  over  pits  and  frames,  to  prevent  the  sun 
a0ting  too  powerfnliy.  Thinned  out  shoots  in  Fig-pit,  and 
diortened  those  showing  the  second  crop.  The  eatly  Hgs  have 
just  the  weather  they  like,  if  the  fruit  is  protected  by  a  thin 
hqrer  of  leaves  from  the  fierestaess  of  the  aan.  Pioeeeded  with 
thinning  Orapes  in  dull  mornings,  and  here,  too,  left  a  good 
diade  of  leaves  between  the  glass  and  the  bunch.  A  dense 
shade  would  be  prejudicial,  but  under  a  moderate  shads  the 
hemes  swell  and  colour  better  than  when  afanost  exposed^ 
the  sun*s  rays.  The  finest  shining  blue-black  we  ever  saw  on 
a  Hamburgh,  was  a  bunch  against  a  wa|l«  and  to  see  it  you  had 
t#  move  aside  the  foliage  in  front  of  it.  On  the  open  waUs, 
and  even  in  some  of  tiie  qaarters,  owing,  we  presume,  to  the 
sudden  heat,  honeydew  is  appearing  on  fruit  trees  and  hushes, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  insects  if  let  done. 
Hothing  is  more  efifectnd  than  a  (i(ood  dashing  from  the 
SDfpxie  with  dear  water,  or  water  clear  after  having  a  tittle 
qnifiUime  dissolved  in  it.  The  succesdons  of  heats  and  colds 
fiave  been  sudden.  Within  a  spaoe  of  a  few  houcs  we  have 
had  hoar  frost  and  then  a  roasting  heat,  and  these  sadden 
dumges  are  hurtful  to  vegetable  as  well  as  animd  Hfe.  In  a 
moderate  degree,  a  considerable  difference  in  temperature 
gives  a  robustness  to  vegetable  tife.  For  instance:  ni^t 
being  the  period  of  repose,  provided  the  tempmtore  changes 
either  way  gradually,  and  there  is  no  dose  moist  air  to  do  the 
ndsehief ,  many  plimts  that  requiie  a  hig^  teaq>eratnre  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  will  do  much  better  in  a  temperature  from 
sunshine  during  the  day  of  from  85**  to  90^,  and  allowed  to 
dBop  to  from  55*"  to  60°  at  night,  than  if  kept  iip  artifidsily  to 
the  exdting  temperatnze  of  70"  in  darkness. 

Here  we  find  we  had  forgotten  to  put  two  tittle  matters  in 
their  proper  place.  First,  as  rejects  the  giant  and  the  different 
kinds  of  small  Rhubta^b.  As  we  sent  in  large  Bhubaih  for  pre- 
sewing,  snd  the  weather,  too,  bdng  hot,  we  though  we  might 
as  wdl  have  a  stewing  of  Bhubarb,  as  with  its  generd  accom- 
paniments it  is  more  pdatable  than  the  druggist's  rhubarb 
take  it  how  you  will.  Well,  somehow  the  huge  Rhubarb,  grand 
to  look  at,  did  not  quite  remind  us  of  tiie  flavour  of  the 
Bhubarb  of  old  times,  so  another  day  we  had  a  dish  of  the 
small  Bhubarb,  the  stalks  about  the  size  of  our  thumb,  and 
there  seemed  no  4x>mpaiison,  the  smaller  being  so  much  richer 
in  flavour,  in  colour,  and  so  much  firmer  in  texture.  Long  ago 
we  used  to  grow  Buck's  Early  Scarlet,  or  early  something. 
Why,  a  pudding  or  a  tart  of  that  tittle  old  sort  looked  almost  as 
ienqpiing  as  a  dish  of  finely  coloured  Nectarines  stewed  as  a 
tirt.  This  seemed  to  be  one  ol  the  instances  in  which  great  in- 
crease in  hulk  is  anything  but  all  gain,  and  is  a  sort  of  corro- 
boration of  the  dd  proverb,  which  our  six-foot  men  will  be 
dew  to  believe,  that  what  is  very  valuable  is  generaUy  held  in 
tittle  room. 


.  llie  jother  matter  referred  to  a  letter  from  a  oorrespondenL 
dadng  that  hia  Mtuhroom-bedt  Wong  weil,  was  sadty.trouhlai 
with  dugs,  snails,  and  tittle  worins ;  that  he  had  resoUedto  iiss 
them,  and  had  watered  heavily  with  time  water,  but  that  whA. 
Mushrooms  he  had  in  crop  were  becoming  like  so  many  plaoei; 
of  leather,  and  no'  more  seemed  to  be  coming,  and!he  wssats  to 
know  what  to  do.  WeU,  we  fear  he  must  make  a  new  bed  m 
soon  as  he  can.  As  a  chance  he  might  sweep  the  bed  dean  of 
all  the  Kushro^ms  up,  and  if  the  bed  be  hot  very  wet  utAtm 
with  dear  water,  to  g^  the  quiekUme  away  from  the  spaiwa.. 
n  that  has  not  been  much  hurt  with  the  time  water,  the  Mudi*^ 
rooms  wiU  yet  rise  and  come  all  right ;  but  if  the  watering  waa 
heavy  enough  to  soak  whilst  at  aU  acrid  the  spawn,  the  bed  will 
do  no  more  good.  We  do  not  think  that  cdoareous  soil,  or  mild 
time  of  chalk  in  the  soil,  woold  have  the  least  prqudidd  effeei^ 
b«t  quiektime  is  the  bane  of  the  Mushroom,  and  aU  the  fongus 
tribe  to  which  we  ever  applied  it.  We  have  seen  fairy  ringg 
that  spread  outwards  and^mtwards  lor  years,  longer  than  the 
reooUeetioBS  of  the  oldeat  inhabitants,  attested  in  their  oonrsa 
of  taking  fresh  leases,  by  a  plentifnl  dressing  of  quiddime. 
It  quickly  arrests  the  spreading  of  some  troublesome  eonlervn 
in  pits  and  p<»tB,  and  may  be  reU^  on  as  an  antagonist*  aai 
not  the  friend  of  the  whole  fuagos  famiUy. 

We  have  made  a  shallow  bed  for  Ifoshrooms  hia  shed,  which 
is  now  aaariy  fit  for  spawning.    Just  ss  last  year,  part  of  a  bed 
that  bore  all  last  snmmer,  and  had  been  ne^eeted  in  wintert 
has  been  bearing  again  for  two  months,  and  is  even  now 
covered,  whilst  the  beds  in  the  house  made  of  better  stuff  in 
winter  aie  quite  exhausted.    We  heSieve  that  in  most  eaaag" 
where  failures  ooonr,  it  is  from  Bdctaken  kindness,  or  from  Urn 
great  anxiety  in  preparing  the  materials.    The  most  of  thk 
bed  in  the  shed  was  made  of  titter  and  stubble,  with  a  eashig ' 
of  several  inches  of  droppings  on  the  surface.    The  richer  tha. 
materials  at  this  season,  say  nearly  aU  droppings,  the  iongm 
must  you  wait  before  it  will  be  fit  for  spawning.    Kow  is  A 
good  time  to  make  spawn,  the  bricks  «r  oakes  will  dry  so  looa.  > 


See  previous  weeks  as  to  syringing  and  watering.  We  havt 
medrdy  ayringed  the  last-planted  beds  as  yet,  and  do  not  wish 
to  water  if  we  cam  help  it,  as  there  is  plenty  of  routine  to  ga 
through  without  that  It  is  well  to  have  a  reserve-bed  of ' 
Asters,  dec,  which  tifk  with  nice  bdls.  Even  Chrysanthemuntf 
may  yet  be  planted  out.  Now  is  a  good  t'me  to  bud  Bosetf. 
HoUyhocks  must  be  seoared  from  the  wind.  Outtinga  of 
Pinks  may  now  be  inserted  under  a  hand-tight,  and  of  manj 
other  spring-flowering  (dants  as  previoudy  alluded  to.  Hanj 
bedding  plants  not  used  may  now  be  potted  and  kept  in  re- 
serve and  for  autumn  blooming  in-doors  as  wanted.  Cinerarias 
planted  out  need  plen^  of  water,  to  enable  them  to  throw  up 
strong  suckers  for  potting ;  seedlings  need  potting  off  and  prid^ 
ing  cSit,  and  so  do  lots  of  Primulas,  of  which  one  oan  hardly 
have  enough  in  winter,  as  if  kept  in  smdl  pots  they  do  so  ad- 
mirably for  filling  inside  tittle  vases,  never  suffering  fj^om 
tha  moving.  Cleaned  Azaleas,  potted  Balsams,  packed  basket 
Orchids,  &c.,  and  kept  all  plant-houses  with  stages  and  floaBg  . 
Bnrinkfed  with  water  frequently  to  moderate  the  heat  and  dry^- 
-B.F. 
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CBBBBias  ftra  now  ooming  in  from  open  standards,  from  all  tbe  ohlsf 
fmit-groirlng  districts,  and  we  have  an  excellent  supply  of  Strawberries 
and  Oooaebenles.  Hotlioase  fmit  is  also  abundant,  and  prices  are  re- 
ceding. The  Potato  trade  is  good  for  all  flrat-class  sorts.  Arrivals  from 
the  Continent  are  h^ayy:  comprising  Cherries,  Apricots,  Melons,  aaA 
two  or  three  varieties  of  eommon  Plums. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

0*  We  zoqnest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Hortiooltnie,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  bo  doing  they 
are  enbjeoted  to  nnjnstifiable  trouble  and  expense.     AU 
oommonieationB  ihonld  therefore  be  addreued  $olely  to 
The  BdUon  of  the  Journal  of  HorHcuUure,  de.,  171,  Fleet 
Street^  London,  E,C, 
W«  also  reqaest  that  eorreepondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
1     Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
•'      vwered  promptly  and  oonyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
aeparate  communications.    Also  neyer  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

^CnsxABZA  SnDLiH o  (B«t*a).~Tbe  flowers  wen  dried  up  mi  If  they 
bad  been  pot  into  an  oren.  Flowen  eboold  be  eent  in  •  box  wbiob  can- 
not be  deaorayed  by  tbe  poat-oflioe  pnnoh,  and  between  layers  of  damp  moaa. 

iPBAB  Mxij>awxD  (Orfpory).— The  Peaa  are  mildewed.  Moloh  over  the 
xoota,  and  water  plentif  ally  every  evening  whilst  dry  hot  weather  lasts. 

.190VK.  OH  GABonima  (HI  IT.).—"  The  Garden  Hannal "  wiU  suit  tou. 
Tou  ean  hare  it  free  by  post  from  our  offloe  if  yon  enclose  twenty  postage 
stamps  with  your  address. 

'  VlnzaTT  or  Bxkoh  (Lady  King).  — li  Is  the  crested  variety  of  the 
oommon  Beech,  and  is  oalled  by  botanists  Flagns  sylvatioa  cristota. 

Ladt  Downu's  Qbapu  rioffo).— The  berries  are  Tory  seTcrely  spotted, 
**  the  Spot "  being  the  name  by  which  gardeners  disttaiguish  the  disease. 
It  is  an  ulceration  caused,  we  believe,  by  the  roots  not  being  able  to 
saroly  sap  sufflcient  to  sustain  the  rapid  dcTclopment  of  the  plant  and 
its  frnii.  Keeping  the  roots  warmer  and  moister  hj  means  of  weak 
OMmure  waterings,  and  the  head  of  the  plant  cooler  and  drier,  are  the  re- 
ntes suggested.    The  Suphorbta  was  smashed. 

'  AxABTLLXSxs  {J,  8.).— The  Amaiyllis  belladonna  will  only  grow  in  au' 
tomn  and  winter,  and  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  make  it  grow  now. 


Jtarmoaissima  has  a  good  deal  of  the  i 


nptt 
aUt, 


but  may  be  forced 


iatogrowth  when  rested.  The  other  kinds,  we  presume,  belbng  to  Hip- 
peastrum,  and  are  more  uoder  control  than  A.  belladonna.  All  that  hare 
gone  to  rest  leave  alone,  keeping  the  soil  neither  moist  nor  dry  until  they 


J  greenhouse  one  to  which  you 

TUIota  purpurea ;  that  should  never  be  quite  dry . 

IfuBHBOom  ix  Obohaud-housb  Soil  {Orchard),— K  few  Mushrooms 
would  do  no  hann,  but  in  such  quantities  as  yon  mention  they  will  injure 
the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees.  Tou  introduced  the  spawn  in  the  manure 
from  the  brewery.  The  best  plan  is  to  strew  the  ground  over  with  quick- 
lime  and  water,  or  you  may  use  lime  water  by  putting  a  bushel  of  quick- 
Utaie  to  a  hogshead  of  water. 

'flvBPRAVons  VLOBiBuxni.  PBmnro  (C.  M,  Me^or)^— The  long  twining 
Bihoots  ought  not  to  be  stopped  but  trained  at  their  full  length,  andnot 
too  closely  together,  so  that  the  wood  may  haTC  the  full  benefit  of  light 
All  pruning  should  be  confined  to  cutting  out  the  old  weak  shoots.  The 
main  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  secure  a  good  growth  and  thorough 
exposure  afterwards  to  light  and  air,  with  a  diminished  supply  of  water 
at  the  root,  and  corresponding  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

.Orjlhos  Tbbbs  Ukfbuxtful  (Icfem).— Tour  plan  of  stopping  the  Orange 
trees  is  wrong,  as  they  flower  from  the  uppermost  eyes  of  the  shoots.  If 
you  cease  to  stop  them  (for  which  there  is  no  necessity  unless  the  head 
U  thin),  keCp  the  heads  thin  so  that  light  and  air  may  be  admitted  to 
every  fMurt,  and  grow  the  trees  in  a  liaht  airy  house.  We  think  that  yours, 
like  ours,  will  prodaoe  a  profusion  of  blossom  and  too  many  fruit  by  one- 
haU.  Whilst  growing  keep  the  trees  well  mXfnd  and  syringed,  and  in 
winter  do  not  OTcrwater,  keeping  them  Jnst  sniDoiently  moist  to  preserre 
the  foliage. 

'  MioNonns  Cultubi  (A.  8.  IT.).— We  shall  shortly  glTC  partioulaza  of 
its  culture,  both  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground. 

Bkd  SpmsB  (If.  D.).— We  regret  having  oyerlooked  your  communica- 
tbn:  We  are  making  inquiries,  and  will  publish  an  article  on  tbe  subject 
shortly. 

Shadzho  0ajmA3>tumm  axd  Fna-rouAOXD  Fx.a]it8  (DuMftartoiukire)^— 
Qaladiums  and  all  plants,  whether  requiring  shade  or  not.  are  best  grown 
near  the  glass,  but  not  nearer  than  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  On  rery 
bright  days  they  require  partial  shade  from  9  am.  to  4  pjc,  as  their 
beauty  is  thus  much  prolonged ;  but  the  mora  light  a  plant  has  the  more 
bright  win  be  the  colour  of  the  folisge  of  whatever  shade  that  may  be' 
and  to  some  plants  it  is  absolutely  neoesiary  to  bring  out  the  colour  of 
the  leaves,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Grotons,  Draonnas,  Pandanus, 
Yuceas,  ftc  Bzposore  to  the  full  sun  is  injurious  in  the  case  of  other 
plants,  for  instance,  variegated-leaved  Begonias,  Ferns,  fta  Not  knowing 
vihat  plants  yon  possess  we  can  only  generalise ;  but  if  yon  send  us  par- 
t^pnlers  ire  shall  he  happy  to  help  you  farther. 


Oumsa  voa  GaanHoun  (X.  H.).— It  is  difleoU  to  say  vdileh  Is  the 
beat  cUmlber  for  a  greenhouse.  ^We  fpve  yon  the  option  of  deddlng.  aaA 


name  three :  Li^agarla  loeea,  ! 


Buaveolens,  and  Babrou 


Plux  Taxa  Lbatbb  Buokvxd  (W,  X).— The  blight  on  the  sprigs  of 
the  Plum  tt—  is  eanaed  by  a  spedes  of  apUa,  which  yon  wOl  find  In  the 
curled  portion  of  the  leaves.  Tour  best  remedy  will  be  to  shorten  the 
shoots  to  four  leavea,  and  syringe  the  trees  in  the  evening  with  water  Is 
which  soft  soap  has  been  disso^ed  at  the  rate  of  S  oas.  to  ttie  gaUon. 
This,  applied  on  alternate  evenings  with  pure  water,  will  soon  dear  the 
trees.   Treat  the  Apple  and  Oherxy  trees  in  the  same  vray. 

BauoMAVszi.  BUAvaoLXVs  Lbavxs  Faxxjho  (fl'.)^-The  old  leaf  sent  is 
exhausted  by  red  spider,  and  the  young  leaf  is  also  attacked.  Forcibly 
syringe  the  foliage  on  the  under  side  with  water  twice  a-day,  morning  aal 
evening,  and  every  other  evening  emnloy  water  in  whlcn  soft  soap  has . 
been  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  1  oa.  to  tne  gallon,  not  stronger.  Seep  the 
plant  wen  watered  at  the  root  Use  the  soap  solution  twice  or  thrice,  or 
untfl  the  spider  disappears,  then  discontinue  it,  but  stfll  syringe  mostt*  ' 
ing  and  evening  with  irater  only. 

SxuicT  PBBBincxAx.s  (A  ll.)^^igrostemma  oonmaila,  rosy  orimsaa* 
S  feet;  Lychnis  Haagaaaa  saperba,  orange,  S to  84  feet ;  Tritoma  nvfria 
glauoescens,  orange  scarlet  and  yeUow,  8  feet ;  Splraa  flUpendola  plena, 
white,  and  sweet,  i  feet ;  Tritonia  aurea,  orange  yenow,  S}  feet :  Lytbrum 
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snperbum.  rose,  1  feet;  Phlox,  herbaceous  in  variety;  unum 
Biownil,  vrhite.  U  to  8  feet;  Oenm  coocinenm  grandifloraa,  8^  '"" 


crimson ;  and  Delpbluium  belladonna,  sky  blue,  8  feet  If  your  soil  Is 
cold,  then  in  place  of  Tritonia  aurea  have  Ofinotnera  LamarcUana.  AH 
are  summer  and  autumn  blooming. 

Uaxxxo  Watsb  Borr  (Jdtfin).— We  have  found  noplanbetter  lor  aoflea* 
ing  hard  water  than  exposing  it  for  a  few  days  to  tne  atmoaphere.  The 
water  not  only  becomes  less  hard,  but  is  aired  and  warmed,  and  is  In 
every  way  better  for  watering  plants  than  water  from  a  wdl  or  spring. 

Avomnro  Dazp  (AnH-drip).—'We  flnd  this  best  prevented  by  double 
biasing,  which,  though  rather  mora  expenrive  at  first,  eflbots  a  great 
saving  of  fuel,  so  that  it  is  a  oheaper  plan  In  the  long  run  than  or- 
dinary ^aaing. 

Ym  Miu>awB>  {8iih$eHUr),— Tbe  leaf  sent  was  severely  infested 
vrith  O'idlnm,  or  Vine  mildew,  in  its  worst  form.  Dust  the  mUdewed 
leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  in  a  few  days  syringe  the  sulphur  ofH 
If  the  mUdew  reappear,  thoroughly  dust  the  parts  affected  immediately 
with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Bblsct  OxmAnum  voa  Bxsdimo  (E,  A).— Christine,  pink;  HeleA 
Lindsay,  rosy  pink;  Stella,  dark  scarlet ;  Brntflre,  scarlet:  Tom  Thumb, 
scarlet :  Cyblster,  scarlet  crimson ;  Lord  jPalmerston,  deep  crimson ; 
Attraction,  bright  scariet;  Paul  L'Ablxfe,  salmon;  Madame  Yaueher, 
white ;  Woodwardiana,  carmine ;  and  Scariet  Globe.  Of  variented  Geca* 
niums.  Golden  Chain  and  Gold  Leaf  of  the  gold-ed(Md ;  BQou,  Alma, 
and  Shottesham  Pet  of  the  sUver-edged  sorts,  Hangleri  being  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  useful  of  that  section ;  and  Argus  snd  Mrs.  Pollock  of 
the  tricolor  sorts.  AU  are  good  bedders,  but  they  are  surpassed  by  others 
for  pot  culture,  of  which  we  give  names  of  a  few :  Blaokheath  Beantir, 
salmon ;  Bebeoca,  cherry ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  rosy  pink ;  Lord  Chanoellor, 
salmon  pink;  Tintoretti,  rose  suAised  with  pink;  EcUpse,  scarlet; 
Herald  of  Spring,  oranae,  tinted  ceiise ;  and  to  these  you  may  add  th* 
preceding,  except  the  flrst,  they  being  attractive  in  pots.  Yariegsted 
for  pets :  aB  those  named,  and  Burning  Bush,  Sunset,  Gulford  Beauty* 
ItaUa  Unita,  Mrs.  Benyon,  Bed  Bover,  Honeycomb,  and  FontainUeaii. 
If  too  many  an  named,  sdeot  what  Is  required  according  to  the  colour, 
one  or  more  of  each. 

Skjbot  Yxbbsvab  (Jd«M).— Purple  King,  purple ;  Arioeto  Lspnived, 
mulberry;  Firefly,  scarlet;  Magnulque,  mawao.;  Gtont  des  Bataillea, 
deep  crimson;  Melindros  splendens,  dazxUng  scarlet;  Mrs.  Holfoid, 
white ;  Crimson  King,  crimson :  Beauty  of  En^and,  white ;  Isa  Eckfted, 
puce;  Celestial,  blue ;  and  Garibaldi,  purpllah  rose,  white  centre. 

BnsT  Whrb  Sdozxo  Plant  (Idem).  —  Cerastlum  tomentesum  ie 
nsuaUy  prefered  as  a  white  edging  plant,  for  it  is  ao  easy  of  managa* 
ment,  may  be  cut  into  any  form,  and  is  so  dwari,  compact  and  neat 

Old  Ezvosxd  Guaxo  (H.  B.).—The  guano  which  has  been  in  an  open 
box  for  two  years  would  siiU  do  some  good ;  but  it  never  was  puro  guano, 
but  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sand. 

Whitb  Bxbdzho  Plauts  iIdem).—Then  are  no  reaBy  good  white-floirered 
beddinff  plants  except  Yerbenas,  and  of  these  Beauty  of  England,  Mrs. 
Hdf oro,  and  White  liady  an  the  best  Te  make  up  for  this  deficiency  In 
white-flowering  plants,  we  have  for  edgings  Cerastium  tomentosum  snd 
Biebenteini ;  for  rings  of  white  in  beos,  or  Unes  in  borders,  Centaurea 
caadldissima  and  C.  ragusina,  also  Cineraria  maritime  and  Gnaphalium 
lanatum;  Salvia  argentea  for  a  back  line  or  centn  to  a  bed;  and  Stachya 
lanata  for  a  silvery  carpet  under  trees,  or  when  few  things  would  grow. 

Nbwlt-plaxtsd  Ynne  (D«Ua).— We  are  inclined  to  think  that  vour 
Boyal  Yineyard  Yine  is  not  doing  weU  in  consequence  of  the  early  plant- 
ing, and  aUowing  four  bunches  upon  It  when,  as  we  presume,  it  is  a  vreak 
Yine.  Then  your  aUowing  it  to  produce  two  canes  weakens  it  atiU  fur* 
ther,  snd  yet  we  think  it  is  doing  fairly,  and  would  have  done  weU  had 
you  cut  it  in  closely  to  two  eyes,  and  not  aUowod  it  to  carry  any  fruit 
this  season.  As  a  late  Grape  the  Boyal  Yineyard,  like  many  others,  la 
rather  impatient  of  earlv  foroing,  and  then,  though  not  a  bad  setter.  tliA 
berries  do  not  stone,  and  only  attain  about  half  their  usual  aiae.  We  nave 
had  no  complaints  of  this,  nor  of  its  being  a  weak  grower. 

Peach  Lsavss  Pkbtobatsd  (Ideai).— The  Peach  leaves  sent  an  eaten 
by  some  grub,  which  yon  may  find  on  looking  under  the  foUage  towards 
duak.  A  good  syringing  on  one  evening  with  a  solution  of  9  oas.  of  soft 
soap  to  a  gaUon  of  water,  andiwith  dear  water  on  the  next  vriU  do  mueh 
to  keep  the  tne  froe  of  the  grubs  and  other  insect  pests.  Three 
syringings  of  soap  solution  win  be  sufficient  but  the  syringings  of  water 
cannot  be  too  frequent  so  long  as  the  days  an  hot 

Sbbolimo  Gkbaxium  (C.i>*aetM.— The  petals  wen  an  shed,  but  judging 
from  their  colour  and  the  horaesnoe  leaf,  we  do  not  think  it  diifera  from 
many  others. 

TuxouBs  ON  Lbavxs  (H.  P.)r—The  swellings  on  the  leaves  forwarded 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  the  punotuns  of  a  gaU  fly,  but  are 
morbid  growths  arising  from  some  derangement  in  the  f onctions  of  tbe 
leaves.    We  do  not  remember  any  query  about  a  bee  hive. 
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METBOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBYATIONS  m.  the  Siibiirte  trf  Londoft  for  the  Week  ending  June  80th. 
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pOULTETt  BBS,  tnd  H01T8EH0LD  GHBOVIOIiB. 


WHAT  FOWLS  SHALL  I  KEEP? 

No  one  will  be  intelligent  who  does  not  aek  qnestions.  Mj 
brother  presided  on  Thoradaj  lest  at  a  large  horn  sheep  sale — 
S466  sheep,  late  the  proper^  of  James  Davis,  Esq.,  our  old 
Iriend.  I  went  to  say  "  grace,"  and  to  support  my  brother. 
I  met  there  a  well-known  ponltey  judge,  George  Andraws,  Esq., 
of  Dorchester.  Determined  to  gain  all  the  information  I  eoaid, 
I  asked  him  which  were  the  best  poultry  to  keep.  He  replied, 
**  Bantams  will  ghre  the  most  food,  eggs,  and  flesh,  for  the  least 
cost ;  but  the  best  to  haTO  are  a  cross  between  the  Game  cook 
aipd  Sfalay,  keeping  both  kinds  pure.'*  I  told  him  that  in  all 
competitions  there  were  tricks.  He  said,  **  Poul^  tricks  were 
worse  than  horse-racing."  I  received  his  permission  to  give 
bis  opinion.  I  gave  my  friend,  A/ohdeacon  Huxtable,  Mr. 
Beldon's  second-prize  Silver  Dorkings,  at' Tork.  I  lately  saw 
them,  they  are  magnificent.  I  am  muc^  inclined  to  Dorkings. 
— W.  F.  BiDCLTFFB,  Okeford  Fitzpaine. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  hj  others  giving-their  opinions,  or  rather 
iSb»  resolts  of  their  experience.  If  a  supply  of  both  eggs  at  the 
Ixme  they  are  dearest,  end  good  table  fowls  are  required,  we 
are  in  favour  of  dark  Cochin  China  pullets,  and  a  Dorking 
flook.— Eds.] 


it.  Pheasants  and  Partridges,  or  hens  that  steal  a  nest  in  a 
hecige  or  dry  ditch,  never  do  it.  Take  them  out  of  the  hot- 
house, let  them  run  naturally,  and  sit  on  the  ground,  feed 
well,  but  moderately,,  and  we  believe  you  will  find  a  different 
balance  next  year,  or  this  year  with  late  chickens.] 


FAILURES  IN  HATCHING. 
.  J.A]nri&T  10th,  set  nine  eggs  in  hothouse :  found,  in  twenty- 
four  days,  ona  egg  addled,  others  eaten.  February  1st,  set 
thirteen  eggs  in  hothouse:  hen  left  them  in  a  week.  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  set  twelve  eggs  in  hothouse :  in  three  weeks  all  bad. 
Karoh  21st,  set  thirteen  eggs  in  hothouse :  in  three  weeks  all 
had.  May  12lh,  set  fourteen  eggs  m  hothouse :  in  three  weeks 
one  egg  only  left.  May  14th,  set  fourteen  eggs  in  hothouse : 
in  three  weeks  two  chicks  dead  and,  four  eggs  eaten,  others 
addled.    Lost  seventy-five  eggs  I 

The  hens  sat  regularly,  and  only  came  ofF  the  nests  once 
a-day  for  food  and  drink ;  but  you  will  perceive  that  three  hens 
ate  part  of  the  eggs.  Am  I  to  kill  every  hen  guilty  of  eating 
«ggs  ?  My  cocks  are  two  to  three  years  old,  and  the  hens  are 
about  the  same  age.  I  had  a  Crdve  Coeur  (pullet,  said  to  be), 
from  a  first-rate  establishment  well  known  to  you ;  she  never 
Bdd  an  egg,  and  cost,  when  ready  for  cooking,  ICis.  a-pound. 
What  do  you  think  will  be  the  balance  of  my  poultry  account 
on  the  30th  of  June  ?  I  do  not  overfeed,  and  look  aiter  them 
myself  1  Have  you  a  column  for  amateur  poultry  breeders 
who  become  bankrupt?— A  Two-ixabs  Ahaxxub,  bux  hot 
]>4U2rrED. 

[You  have  mismanagement  somewhere,  and  if  you  appear  in 
oor  list  of  poultry  bankrupts  we  shall  be  obliged,  we  fear,  to 
suspend  your  certificate  when  we  have  made  sufficient  inquiry 
into  your  ease.  We  cannot  understand  the  prevalence  of  bad 
eggs.  We  do  not  believe  they  are  naturally  so,  because  some 
had  chickens  in  them,  and  we  believe  they  all  had.  You  have 
iiad  Bitters  and  egg-eaters,  and  they  will  spoil  all  eggs  entrusted 
to  them.  An  unimpregnated  egg  will  not  change  under  a  hen, 
because;  having  no  germ,  it  has  no  life.  An  addled  egg  has  had 
the  principle  of  life  more  or  less  devel^p^d,  and  it  has  then 
been  allowed  to  die ;  this  Venders  d^ay  possible;  and  it  takes 
place.  Hens,  are  in  a  highly  diseased  or  unnatural  state  when 
they  eat  the  eggs  on  which  they  are  sitting.  We  should  not 
h0  sniprised  if  the  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse  was  the  cause  of 


I 

\ 
CuTsiBon  AoBiooimiBiXf  Socxbtt.— We  are  glad  io  finilc 
that  the  Committee  of  this  Association  have  set  an  examptot 
worthy  of  imitation  in  alktting  the  prize  money  usually  .glT«fti 
to  homed -cattle,  which  are  this  year  excluded,  to  the  pouftry. : 
On  reference  to  onr  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that . 
the  prizes  are  veiy  liberal,  and  we  trust  that  the  ixAnreaaedt 
patronage  of  poult^  amateurs  will  justify  the  Association  in') 
repeating  the  experiment  annually.  Adequate  protection  from  r 
sun  and  rain  wiU  be  provided^ 


MY  APIARY.— No.  2. 

BOW  I  WOBX  XT. 


HiviKa  filed  upon  the  Swiss  dUlet  as  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  villa  residence  for  my  bees,  it  seemed  only  natunJ- 
that  the  floors  of  the  galleriee  running  round  it,  externally, .. 
should  serve  as  their  settle-boards.  This  was  accordingly  done, ; 
and  the  inside  ledge^  on  which  the  hives  rest,  were  inade  t^'^ 
correspond  exactly  with  these,  the  lower  ledge  being  1  footr 
7  inches  from  the  floor,  the  upper  one,  3  feet  7  inches,  for  in- ; 
stead  of  shelves,  I  have  a  fixed  ledge  X\  inch  thick,  supporting' 
the  front  of  the  bottom  boards  of  my  boxes,  and  a  bar  sup- ' 
ported  by  an  upright  in  the  centre  for  the  backs  to  rest  upon, 
which  arrangement  I  find  more  convenient.    The  inside  of  my 
house  is  7  feet  square,  which  allows  sufficient  room  for  six 
hives  in  front  (three  in  a  tier),  and  four  on  each  side,  f ourte^ 
in  all,  the  door  being  at  the  back  or  north  side.    There  are\ 
two  windows  in  the  front,  or  south  side,  above  the  top  tier  of 
hives ;  but  I  find  this  arrangement  inconvenient,  and  X.  should  \ 
recommend  only  one  window  for  a  bee-house,  and  that,  if  pos- .' 
Bible,  at  the  back,  where  there  are  no  hives,  the  whole  of  it  - 
being  made  to  open  easily,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  adooit  of 
being  easily  darkened  by  a  closely-fitting  shutter.    The  sides 
of  my  house  are  7  feet  high  to  the  plate,  ^the  roof  having  a  .- 
pitch  of  2  feet  8  inches  from  this  to  the  centre,  and  overlapping  _! 
2  feet  all  round.    The  material  used  in  the  construction  is ". 
three-inch  deal,   boarded  inside  and  out  with  thin  planks  | 
tongoed  and  beaded.    The  tunnels,  therefore,  through  whi(^ ; 
the  bees  have  to  enter  from  the  galleries  to  the  inside  ledges^ . 

C  nearly  4  inches  long,  and  the-  floor-board  of  each  hive 
to  be  fitted  closely  and  exactly  to  the  mouth  of  this.  The... 
whole  building  is  set  upon  three  courses  of  brickwork.  There 
is,  as  the  engraving  shows  (see  page  465),  a  wide  shelf  running , 
along  the  outside  front  of  the  house,  upon  which  I  have  some- ; 
times  nlaced  hive^  or  boxes,  but  never,  as  yet,  with  bees  in  ] 
them,  having  found  fourteen  stocks,  as  many  as  I  could  keep  ; 
with  safety  in  this  locality. 

,   I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  my  svstem  ^ 
of  management,  as  I  have  adopted  L.  L.  Langatroth's  plan  of  ' 
frame  hives,  and  work  them  very  much  according  to  the  di- 
rectiona  given  in  his  book,  either  making  all  my  swarms  jiti- 
ficially,  when  I  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  my  stocks-,  or 
adopting  the  plan  which  he  recommends,  of  making  three  out 
bf  two  by  driving  and  removing,  and  which  he  pronounces  to 
be  the  best  plan  of  all  for  increasing  stocks,  and  keeping  them , 
ktrong.  -  But  it  may  be  weU,  perhaps,  to  mention  one  peculiar 
feature  in  my  arrangements  this  year,  as  likely  to  interest  our . 
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apiarian  friends,  and  that  ia»  that  I  am  tiying  the  plan  reeom- 
lnended.li(^  nnt  ctflhe  tflbMpfiwU&t^if  Uk  abfaHiA.)np  Mmt^ 
Koouross-  of  laatyaaji  aad  maha  hail  mm  ataalw  aniag  tA-  tka- 
|Qp  instead  of  tbe  bottohi  of  .the  biye,  uTd  daring  the  snmi^er 
geason  I  find  them  work  qoite  as  well  as  before ;  but  I  fsAvj 
Ihat  the  bottom  boards*Teqn!TO  inore  frequent  cleaning  in  tko 
ipring,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  hit  npon  a  plan  of  doing  this  with 
ifdlity,  as-lnim'enjWgerdto  Bcref^  of  the  top  otifty, 

kiTA  on  the  ledge,  and  it  is,  'thc)fe£^(B^n^l  sa  ^asy  to  vcanova  it . 
ts  bafoM:  •  ^fy'Ttaaon'for'tiyiit^ihii  plast  wat,  thait  I  fionnd' 
taej  two  Ikien  tt  hiv^s  incontetaientHr'doSe'for  snpering',  biitby 
flitting  'tdj  lower  ti^  under 'ihsUad.  of  a]t>oV«  the  ilisida  ladjge, , 
I  hftvci  Maqiwd  abondaiiee  ef  •nbm  betweeik  the-  two. . 

in  my  mittk- 1  -may  e«y  s6maM»g'  oi  griendly  Unions,  of 
^hich  there  have  been  more  than  one  instanoe  in  my  apiary, 
and  of  Hanger  Swarms.— Sibebt-on-thb-Wold. 


1 HAVK  closely  followed  the  Jkectioiui  ffven  m  yoor  Kiunber 
for  July  llti;  1865,  respecting  the  lAanagCTadnt  6f  Stewarton 
luves.  The  bees  were  wintered  in  two  boxes.  On  May  18th 
they  had  taken  possession  of  a  super,  and  on  Kay  26th  had 
]iMily<#IlBd  it/'  I,4li!bMfaire,wBe48  tiuaAteoMing-box  a»a 
nadir.  fDhkOwxrlMr  BPPM«  to  iia  torhkra  flllad ;  b«i i*  haa 
liMB,  I*-fsar,  St  ..the  w«ktib  Hkt  aiipte,.aa  -iha*  maimn^  is  ^ntf 
anidi'tt»«aixiacoBdituNi«sestlke*a0aiofKay/  lathavaany 
t^BMatHmUkp^Ma%  oiKDinstHMaB  ta  my  a(>piopriatin«  the 
slam»of  «ia<^«l^  <k  'atflalWe*MtB.fBMb  i  fnatioBot  tham  aa 
dMS  «at  Miyi&lltoed  ao^fti^  ^  HfahOAta-diiNb  obUcid  aiao 
l^bei^lnfonn^d.wl^aaiArtlM  imRitttiiyiA.tk».aip^  is  tfas 
yssult  of  any  mistake  m  ^e  managBment* «.  •»    •    ■  -   ..■    • 

I  may  add,  that  having  read  Uiat  the  addition  of  a  didir 
landed  to  quickeu  theTworkin  ~a  snperTT  added  one  to  a  small 
Straw  hive,  and  the\w8i})i'tiSfJb;)|Bp]^ASsyiwa8  with  the  Stew- 
srton — ^viz.,  that  no 'farther  progress  naa  been  made  in 'the 
Super.-H.  •      *  '    '     ^  '':   '':  ,..',. 

pVe  doubt  whether  you  will  find  nineh  honey  in  the  nadir, 
Imt  see  no  objection  to  your  appropriating  what  may  be  there, 
if  you  wish  to  do  so.  tt  does  not  fbllow  that  the  bees  ceased 
Itorking  in  tiie  super  beoausB  you  had  added  a  nadir.  We 
ttkouJd  be  more  disposed  to  attribute  the  suspension  of  their 
labptii^  to  the  recent  break  m  the  honey  harvest,  and  shall  not 
1»6  iitirprised  jf.y6u  find  the  present' glorious  weather  set  them' 
ssh^dat^dfiagainast/er.]^  , 

.\       '.    BBGICIDB,  .    " 

t^  go^g  ^io  tuy  fffinry  on  flit  tnomfng^of  the  fiolh  ult.,  I 
fttaid  twd^or*lhr<erbee8'QomiDg1)tIt  of*fhe  cap  of  a  ifoyal-  cell. 
I'  Ihdught  ii  ^a«  =Sb"  from  'the  sia^oT^it.  I  again  went  into  my 
garden,  i^d  f^vnd  (about  Id  o'clock)  ^e  endosed  queen  oh  the 
aligbtingbo^  d^ad,  wi(  h  ab^t  twenty  .or  thirty  bees  around 
her.  1  must' ten  •^ou  that.ft)r"tWo  or  fliree  nights  before  this, 
I  heard  pipiiig  poing  on.'  Tbelrfve  in  quertlon  is  one  of  Carr's 
har-atd-frapre  hivcil,  and  I  am  WcJifcug-  a. super  upon  it.  It 
lAs  not  liwarraeH, 'wSr'do.Itlii^'it  ^ill,  for.  they  have  half 
filed  it  w3{K  coTfib,  ancT  Ihould^hav^  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity bf  honey  bSdSaot'thi  ^feAieFbeeh'so  cold  and  wet  here 
CDenton)  'Hufirfg  tie  pr^viout  t%n  diiys.  *  ^  I  wf^  to  know  if  you 
think  her  an' old-Vueen,  and  ^Sil  #ill'be'the  consequences. 

[When  tie  queen  r^achfed  us  we  totni  her  crushed  perfecily 
ffiftt  by  the  xnanipulations  of  the  posf-oJ(90Q  offipialst  jo'tibat 
lifi  can  do'  no  i^ore'jh^n  hazard 'a'  guess  as  )6  h^'histor^k  '  So 
fftr  as  we. can  jadge  fy^m  the  colour  and  appearance  of  her  te- 
mains,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  her  to  be  the  old  queen  which 
has  been  slaughtered' by  .a  juvenile  rival.,  ill  though  this,  oc- 
currence is  *86m15what  bnURUal,  it'  is  by  no  x^eans  without 'pre- 
sedent,.aQd,w.e  should  ll)ink  it  Ul^ely  to  be  followed' by  the  i^^ue 
^Ifywarm.] \    .'.•■'  •^ 

:'.  f p^J^d  STOCKS  JN  'AiJTtJM^i^  tROtt 
i     ..     CONDEMNED  BEESr  .     r      .    ' 

ftSB  |o  indrease  my  stoolf  of  bees,  and  Beg  to  Knbw  ^v 

on  of  the  following  method  of  doing  so. 
'I  would  'Buy  from  a  cottager  the  bees  which  he  would  olher- 

kxll,  ^d  would  myself  superintend  their  baini)  driven 


from  the  fnU  hive  into  an  empty  o 


When  I  had  brp^t 
with  as  ^Mi  ssctv  and 

ifvpvr  BV  i#ifij  fvvuMt  mvi     mm  iv  |wbwuiv  iuf  uwb  00^  uiiro  jxt  im 

seison,  sa^  August  or  BspfeAber^  to' construct  combs  in  whidi 
.to  store  up  an  artifieial  supply  for  th^  winter  ?  . 

Isuppoa^ii  weald  b^'MraUa  to- wtte  two  stocks.'  9l 
cottager  shoidA  let  wm  fck^ these  (dseleis  to  hfni),  for  2s.  64^ 

atibs  bees,  might  ta^e  10  ^s J  of  ^iigiur,  vakua  Stw    II  succeip- 
^i^d  not  this  he.  thl  best]  or  raUier  th4  eheMsst^  inethsd 
of  obtidning  sloelis  ?    I  f^r  tbert  Is  some'difibidty  ip  noitiBig 

vmxVBOLr-OTSm  OS  TOI^  CotlfTiNt  BBinSSS. 

■    t^e  sef  er  And  it  vecdBstiy  to>  pay  for  ebsdesmed  Hees^lbi 
cottagers  in  ear . nd^b^u^hood  oeing  only  too  glad  to^'bet 
q>ared  the  trouble  of  applying  brimstone.     Sven  witb  this , 
advantage  we  estimate  theeost  of  estaUidbiBg  •  eteek  in  ths>' 
autumn  from  oondemned  bees  as  beins  about  eaual  to  that  of  ^ 
ja  good  swarm  in  spring,   '^e  inhaoitants  of  at  least  two* 
hlTes  (three aaa  bW^  ahiMdabe  dilttn iat* ons  donadaili,. 
and  will  require,  say  two  dozen  pounds  of  lump  sugar  €!pii». 
verted  into  syrup  by  the  addition  of  water  in  the  pro]>ortioB 
of  two  parte,  oi  the  letter  to  thieepof  tbe»4omMr  b^  ^eig^ 
and  boiled  a  minute  or  two,  to  enable  themto'fbhn'a^  stojce 
a  suffieient  quantity  of  hew  coikib  to  stand. ttie  winter.'      '       . 
There  is  raisT^  any  dfflfctdty  in  uniting  s^hijlrms.} 


.  1 


Ak  Albxso  BxnBBsist !l  fbw  diays  ago  T  captured  a  p<m 

*vdiite  Bobin.   'It  is  a  young  bird  about  seven  or  eig^t  week. ; 
bid.    It  has  pink  eyes  and  beak,  and  feet  of  a  delicate  yellow , 
colour.  Will  some  q^  inform  n&e  whether  it  is  likely  to  bouU  ' 
into  its  proper  colour,  #nd  what  is  about  the  value  of  such  a 
bfiid  ?— A.  B.  Bailst,  SHuiixefi'^HiSU,  Longton,  Staffcri^lwre.     ' 


OUR  iJaiTSR  9oaL 


moiOLtfttn  fA.  JX—kB  m  raSi.  foWto  flg<mlt  m  smv  mr  Styfeg  mi  sfttlaf 
awuwV  'thai  tt,  •tout  tbe  end  of  July>  TbettanstortooiBiPfikoelayfei' 
vaiiet,  bat  adult  fowls  Mldom  laj  tiS  the  end  of  JsaonTT.  Srmo  bneds 
moult  in  Uw  time  4h«n  others ;  It  lasts  about  two  monCns.  Bjjv^sh  SMi 
longer  ftboot  IL 

Gams  Fowls  (J.  Itfaion).— Tbe  losi  of  one  spur  by  an  accMenC  Isiie  die*  * 
triment  to  a  Oame  cook  in  otiumiog.  Tbit/n  vrvtwo  DnokwIngB,  the  oM 
eomr'Saddled  and  the  silver  Bnokwinfi.    Tbe  hens  of  tbe  former  have 
the  Kobin  or  MJmmrbfeB8tw'fni*ffeznririI]!*m'litt]B7blush  an  the  wing,  bat 
the  latter  must  b«ye  nohs  oflt  snywhen. 

Cocimf-tavA  9mt  ISHmw  Ad  AsdiAr^l-^TMP^Mikls  Ift]«red1»th« 


It oftea  hapi^s  9*  thto  time  ot  yeav  wbsn  -tbe  eochs  pnibo? 
7«a.    Ma  yon  |ii|, aha U, 9iKm%io.ait(  shs  has.  of  eoi^rs e,  eeased  tol«n  .- 
or  the  iaihe  appetrnxee  wo'nla^be'  presented  IT  she  verp  efrv^beond^    sM 
Ifr  is  dimVfi  neeoBftirv  in  ««eh  oseee  thait  Mfte  patflents  shenldiw  sejiaxvtsg: 


fMim.^theothMB,y«>ai*eaiiaeSdabstt«tlmlDth^8it..  . 

WwsvTuBan  Peaoi^itr.b^il  VhfteiTedlunr  fe  wA  m^toA  s»I^  but  l»^ 
la  very  nnoom  vu  to  breed  tbeiB>fipnt  ooloBtee  bitd:  Y<n>  wll)  htewe  no* 
diflcnlij  in  dbtainl&g  a  jjropeiF  mat^  as'Cbere  Is  a  distuMst  bx^ed  pf  Umdi.  : 
Tbe  present  ente  may  be  it  eport,  ^r  ft  ihay  br  Ih^re  baa  nt  sobie  tlaaa  ' 
.been  some  white  blood  in  one  of  the  blfll%  tt&d  she  .lias  tksowa  Imdt* 
UiL  -...,'  ^  »        , 

BxcBOBsoasoM  ON  gMiryapr  Fewi^*  Faom  Ul,  If  jr^lkaal  of  tbe  eiries  > 
teenoes  you  name  v^  the  resnu  ot  necking:  ,H«na  luf^very  fond  of  peck^ 
ing  the  cooks^  fRoes.  bnt  oeeks  and  heflis  a/6  nt)w  Mike  .petting  shabby. 
It  ia  an  annflftmnil  Babit,  -*i<l  ofUil  ariees  from  diMnoed  or  disordeved 
bodr*  tA  free  sml^of  I«ttaoe;i«ili  oiir««iiiBt  of  these  diaandan ;  we  have  • 
foftad  it  poptjUBvantageous.  r 

i  FATTBin^a^BASiiA  PooTHASv  TiuunTs,  Ann  Onap  rZleBi)«^Baahxaae 
ahould  be  very  irell  fed,  bat  allowed  Ubeiiy.  Turkeys  «nd  Oeeaa^ 
ehonld  be-  sbitt  vp ;  an  onthonre  or  even  a  iBme  p!S8tye  is  good  (or  either, 
baft  if  Tockaya  a»  pnl  in  it  must Jia iMindled |Pt  tonod  with  hui^lae- 

perehea*    QvA 
'  arevaiT  RPOA 

.,  .^^^ ^ -, , rme  Ij  Vi£h  a- 

little  peBBSl  mixed,  if  with  milk  bo  much  the  better.     They  feed  veD^ 
oy^of.a  jlg-trotuib. '  Geese  w«nt  oa^  brai^.  gxa*el,  gxaaa,  and  seae 
people  give  tallow  i&azidier'a  gveaves. 


exeo^aive  heat  has  caused  yery  freeh  poultry  to  make  larger  pi'ioeo 
?lt  woald  havft  done  in  cooler  weather,  but  mneh  was  spoiled. 

]       ',  s.4L.s,4  .a.d.S.* 

Large  Fowls.., 4   OtoiLo  Oninea  Fowla. 0   eto  0   0 

Bmaller^o 8    0  ♦,  ff'6*  Partridges .'/....  0 

Fawls 0    0„   0    0  Hams 0 

Chioketia  8    0*9   6  Babfatta  1 


Oreen  Geese. , 
DaokUngs..., 


6    0, 


0  hO  • 

8„1  4 

6    6    WUd  do. 0    8h0  •. 

8   Oi  Pigeons  0   8m  0  8 


.i 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

Mooifh 

Week. 

JULY  10-16, 1866. 

ATsrage  Temperalnre 
near  Loiulc«a. 

89  years. 

San 
Rises. 

Sim 
Sets. 

Moon. 
Bises 

Moon 

Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Oloek 
before 
San. 

Yesgr. 

10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 

Tu 
W 
TB 

F 
8 
Suv 

¥ 

Apratmns. 
Aloe  depressa. 
Aloediohotoma. 
Aloe  disUns. 
AloeUtifolia. 

7  SUHDAY  AFTEB  TllIKTTT. 

Aloe  saponaria. 

76.0 
76.7 
76.6 
78.6 
78.8 
76.7 

60.8 
60.6 
61.2 
60.7 
50.8 
49.6 

62.6 
6S.9 
68.1 
63.8 
68.6 
68.8 
62.6 

""ir 

10 
12 
18 
14 
20 
16 

m.     h. 
66af8 
57     8 
68     8 

0  4 

1  4 

2  4 
8      4 

m.    h. 
14af8 
18     8 
12     8 
11      8 
10     8 
9      8 
8      8 

m.      b. 
26al2 
26     8 
81     4 
41      6 
66      6 
6      8 
16      9 

m.     h. 
14af6 
10      7 
67      7 
86     8 

8§     I 
8    10 

""ST 
29 

2 
8 

4 

nu    s. 
6     0 

6     8 
6    16 
6    24 
6    81 
6    87 
6    48 

191 
192 
198 
194 
196 
196 
197 

From  obflerrations  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  tirixty-nlne  yearg,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  76.7^ :  and  its  night 
teomerature  60.^.     The  greatest  heat  was  984^  on  the  14th,  1847 ;  and  the  lowest  oSd  84^  on  the  16th,  1868.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was 
LOO  iaeh.     N3<— The  Calendar  oontains  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhohse. 

ROSE  STOCKS. 


HERE  1ms  been  so  much 
written  by  our  gj^.at  rt^sa- 
rians  on  stocks  for  Ro^es, 
that  it  ma  J  almost  apiiear 
prcaumptuoiia  in  me  to  re- 
open ft  subject  that  has  been, 
apparently,  so  thoroughly  ventilated.    I  only  do  so  for  the 

fnrpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  following  stocks,  which 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  mentioned  before,  diey 
are  what  is  called  the  Shanghai  Bose  and  Fortune's  White 
Banksian  Rose.  They  are  both  of  them  most  invaluable 
as  stocks  for  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  Boses. 

Four  years  ago  I  received  some  cutting  of  Fortune's 
"White  Banksian  Bose  from  my  friend  Mr.  Drewitt,  of  the 
Denbies,  near  Dorking,  where  it  may  be  seen  to  gretft  per- 
fection in  the  glass  arcade.  It,  the  beautiful  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  the  other  beauties  of  the  Denbies,  are  worth 
travelling  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  see.  About  the  same 
time  Sir  Philip  Egerton  obtained  a  plant  of  the  Shanghai 
Bose  in  one  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  ballots 
for  new  plants.  Two  of  the  plants  that  had  been  raised 
from  Mr.  Drewitt's  cuttings  from  the  White  Banksian  were 
planted  out  in  the  large  Oamellia-house  at  OultonPark,  and 
as  the  plants  grew  so  rapidly,  it  struck  me  that  they  would 
make  useM  stocks  for  working  the  more  delipate  kinds  of 
Tea  Boses  on.  I  accordingly  inserted  some  buds  on  the 
plants  in  different  places,  and  found  tiiat  the  union  between 
the.  stock  and  bud  was  very  soon  complete,  and  the  bud 
speedily  cosomenced  to  push  vigorously,  going  far  to  prove 
that  Fortune's  White  Banksian  is  the  finest  of  aU  stocks  on 
which  to  graft  or  bud  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  Tea  Boses. 
One  of  the  most  imp(Mrtant  points  in  the  favour  of  this  stock 
18  that  the  bark  will  at  all  times  very  readily  part  from  the 
wood,  even  if  the.  latter  is  two  or  more  years  old,  provided 
the  plant  at  the  time  is  in  a  free-growing  state. 

Another  great  advantage  is  that  cuttincs  strike  very 
readily,  and  as  the  plant  soon  furnishes  iism  with  a  large 
number  of  healthy  roots,  it  takes  but  a  short  time  to 
establish  itself.  Any  kmd  of  Tea  Bose  may,  therefore,  be 
worked  on  it,  either  by  grafting  or  budding,  venr  soon 
after  it  has  been  struck ;  and  after  it  has  weU  established 
itself,  the  Bose  worked  on  it  will  afford  some  extraordi- 
narily fine  blooms,-  such  as  cannot  be  produced  by  any 
other  stock,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  stock  sending  out 
anjT  suckers  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  cuttings 
wmch  I  put  in  are  generally  about  8  or  4  inches  long,  and 
if  they  have  a  heel  attached  so  much  the  more  rapidly  will 
they  strike ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  managed  they  will  be 
found  to  strike  very  readily  from  cuttinffs  made  in  the 
ordinary  way.  I  invariably  find  that  if  tne  cuttings  are 
out  slanting,  instead  of  straight  across,  they  always  strike 

Ko.  sre.— Vac  XL,  Nxw  Sbbeis. 


more  freely,  and  grow  more  rapidly  after  thev  have  struck, 
because  there  is  a  greater  sunace  from  which  roots  can  be 
emitted  when  the  cut  is  made  from  1  to  1^  inch  long.  The 
cut  should  be  commenced  about  the  same  distance  above 
the  eye  as  it  comes  out  below  it,  leaving  the  bud  about 
midway,  and  if  the  cutting  is  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
shoot  two  eyes  will  be  sufficient.  That  at  the  base  must 
be  cut  clean  out  to  prevent  its  throwing  up  any  shoots 
from  below  the  soil,  and  that  at  the  top  must  be  carefully 
preserved  to  form  the  future  plant  I  generaUy  use  thumb 
pots,  putting  one  cutting  in  each,  and  as  soon  as  the  cut- 
tings nave  struck  they  are  shifted  into  48-sized  pots. 

When  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pot  the 

plants  may  be  either  grafted  or  budded,  according  to  the 

state  of  the  bud  or  grsSt  and  the  stock ;  if  it  is  found  that 

the  stock  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for  budding  it  may  be 

srafted.    In  doing  this,  however,  great  care  is  necessary, 

for  if  too  deep  a  cut  is  made  the  young  free-growing  stock 

will  often  break  off.    The  top  of  the  plant  should  be  left 

intact  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  sap.    A  small 

clean  cut  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  made,  and  it  should 

be  as  near  the  base  as  possible,  and  the  graft  must  be 

made  to  fit  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cut  m  the  stock. 

If  this  is  bound  round  with  a  small  piece  of  matting  just 

to  keep  the  graft  from  slipping  out  of  its  place,  finishing 

the  operation  with  a  covering  of  Thomson's  styptic,  the 

union  between  the    graft   and   the    stock  will  soon  be 

complete. 

I      As  soon  as  the  operation  of  grafting  has  been  finished 

the  plants  operated  on  should  be  plunged  in  a  very  gentie 

hotbed,  and  after  tiie  grafts  have  taken  they  must  be 

I  gradually  inured  to  a  codier  temperature ;  a  sudden  check 

I  caused  by  bringing  the  plants  from  a  close  and  humid 

atmosphere,  even  after  the  union  between  the  stock  and 

'  graft  is  complete,  will  in  most  cases  cause  the  graft  to 

I  dwindle  away,  and  if  it  do  not  die  altogether  it  will  be  yean 

before  it  gain  sufficient  strength  to  grow  with  any  vigour. 

I      Plants  of  the  Shanghai  Bose  were  planted  out  against 

I  a  south  wall,  and  the  first  year  after  they  were  planted 

I  they  grew  at  a  most  astonishing  rate ;  shoots  12  and  even 

16  feet  long  were  produced  in  one  season.     Some  of  these 

I  made  into  cuttings  2i  inches  long,  and  a  piece  of  ground 

having  been  firmly  trodden  and  afterwards  nicely  levelled 

off,  shallow  trenches,  2  inches  deep,  were  then  cut  at 

10  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  were  placed  against  the 

upright  side,  some  road  sand  being  sprinkled  beneath  them 

and  around  their  bases.    The  soil  was  then  firmly  trodden 

about  tiiem.    The  cuttings  were  prepared  just  in  the  same 

way  as  recommended  for  the  Banksian  cuttings.    Scarcely 

a  cutting  missed,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  rooted  they 

grew  very  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  many  ot 

them  were  budded. 

All  kinds  of  Boses  appear  to  take  and  grow  with  great 
vigour  on  the  Shanghai  Bose  stock,  and  if  the  bud  is  cut 
clean  out  from  the  base  of  the  cutting  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  plants  'sending  up  root  suckers,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  faults  of  the  Manetti  stock.  The  plant  is  perfectiy 
hardy,  even  in  a  very  cold  and  wet  climate  like  that  of 
Cheshire.    I  therefore  venture  to  predict  a  brilliant  future 

8.— YoL.  JJJiYLt  Old  Sbbobs. 
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for  the  Boses  worked  on  this  stock  for  the  open  gronnd ;  and 
the  advantages  will  be  equally  great  in  the  case  of  Tea  Boses 
grown  on  the  White  Banksian  Bose  for  pot-onltnre  and  in-door 
cultiYation. — J.  Wills. 


RED  SPIDER  AND  THRIPS  ON  ^TNES. 

I  COULD  not  discern  a  single  insect  on  the  Vine  leaf  sent  by 
•*  B.  H.  B. ;"  but  there  were  traces  of  red  spider,  and  two  or 
three  marks  as  if  thrips  had  also  been  nibbling.  He  will  easily 
know  the  red  spider,  whether  it  has  obtained  the  red  colour  or 
not,  by  its  quick  movements  and  its  rather  round  dimensions. 
The  thrips,  whether  of  a  blackish,  brownish,  or  whitish  colour, 
according  to  its  age,  is  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the 
red  spider,  but  no  thicker  in  the  body,  and  he  must  have  quick 
eyes  to  note  the  dimensions  of  the  insect,  as  when  he  comes 
near  it,  it  is  almost  sure  to  jump  beyond  reach.  This  jumping 
will  at  once  enable  him  to  guess  what  insect  he  has,  or  if  he 
has  both. 

*'B.  H.  B.'s"  Vines  are  quite  forward  enough,  the  berries 
being  nearly  swelled  to  their  full  size,  to  enable  him  to  use 
strong  measures  ;  but  if  the  berries  are  not  colouring  I  would 
not  hesitate  imder  the  circumstances  to  give  the  whole  plant, 
and  especially  the  foliage,  a  good  lashing  with  Gishurst,  or  with 
Boftsoap  water  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon, 
shading  the  house  the  day  afterwards,  keeping  it  rather  dose, 
and  then  following  for  a  week  afterwards  with  good  syringings, 
about  4  o*clock  p.m.,  with  clear  water  at  120°.  Moisture  is  the 
aversion  of  the  red  spider ;  a  dry  heat  its  greatest  enjoyment. 
Sulphur  fumes  are  also  a  great  annoyance,  though  I  do  not  think 
they  kill  the  intruder  so  much  as  make  him  uncomfortable, 
and  cause  him  to  be  glad  to  shift  his  quarters.  As  for  sulphur 
itself,  he  cares  no  more  for  it  than  he  would  do  for  any  other 
dust,  walking  amongst  it  with  the  greatest  seeming  enjoyment 
when  it  is  scattered  over  a  leaf.  When  the  active  principles 
of  the  sulphur  can  be  conveyed  in  water,  or  the  fumes  driven 
off  at  a  temperature  not  above  160°,  the  red  spider  seems  to  be 
rendered  very  uncomfortable. 

The  washing  with  Gishurst,  as  an  antagonist  to  the  red 
spider,  depends  very  much  for  its  efficacy  on  the  sulphur  sus- 
pended. In  the  case  of  Gishurst,  or  softsoap  water,  if  either 
be  boiled  ten  minutes  and  then  allowed  to  settle,  they  mix 
better  with  the  water,  and  no  marks  are  left  on  the  foliage. 
Followed  the  day  after  with  clean  water,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  slightest  marks  would  be  left  on  the  berry.  As  easily  ob- 
tainable, no  better  remedy  for  many  insects  is  to  be  found  than 
softsoap  water.  I  have  found  that  it  quickly  settles  red  spiders 
which  are  alive,  as  well  as  other  insects  quite  as  difficult  to 
master.  The  mischief  is,  that  wherever  they  find  a  lodging 
they  keep  their  place  good  for  some  time  by  successive  genera- 
tions. For  destroying  insects  softsoap  is  far  superior  to  bar 
soap ;  but  I  am  not  learned  enough  to  know  whether  that  is 
owing  to  the  potash  it  contains,  instead  of  the  soda,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  bar  soap.  The  softsoap  water  seems  to  act, 
to  a  certain  extent,  like  glue  water ;  but  at  the  strength  stated, 
and  referred  to  lately  in  "  Doings  of  the  Last  Week,"  it  leaves 
no  traces  behind  it,  and  does  no  harm  to  Peach  trees  nor 
Vines.  At  that  strength  it  would  not  be  safe  to  syringe  Cu- 
cumbers or  Melons,  unless  they  were  much  shaded,  until  they 
had  had  two  or  three  syringings  with  clear  water.  I  mention 
this  by  way  of  a  caution. 

The  mode  of  application  is  also  of  importance.  People  hear 
of  a  remedy  and  straightway  resort  to  it ;  but  they  are  either  too 
careless  or  fail  to  attend  to  some  simple  matters  of  detail, 
and  then  they  blame  the  plan  instead  of  themselves. 

This  spring  some  shoots  of  Peaches,  quite  killed  with  Gis- 
hurst, wore  sent  to  me.  It  had  not  only  been  applied  hot,  but 
three  times  stronger  than  any  directions  of  the  inventor  would 
have  warranted.  A  short  time  ago,  a  few  Peach  leaves,  spotted 
and  disfigured,  were  sent  with  an  angry  note,  the  purport  of 
which  was—*'  See  what  your  soap  water  has  done."  As  for 
the  water  I  can  say  nothing,  nor  of  the  strength,  but  from  the 
few  leaves  I  could  have  collected  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  softsoap  in  its  original  state— how  applied  I  know 
not.  If  the  softsoap  had  been  previously  boiled,  and  then 
mixed  with  the  warmed  water,  I  make  bold  to  say  not  a  particle 
of  the  soap  in  its  original  form  would  have  been  found  on  the 
stems  or  leaves.  Many  of  our  best  medicines  are  poisons 
when  taken  in  quantity. 

While  adverting  to  red  spider,  I  may  also  allude  to  a  case  of 
kUMng  some  shoots  with  strong  lime  sulphur  water,  a  wash 


which,  as  recommended  by  me,  keeps  down,  if  it  does  not 
destroy,  the  intruder,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  its  application  on 
the  foliage  of  Peach  or  Vine,  nor  yet  on  the  fruit  when  young ; 
but  which  is  injurious  to  sndi  fruit,  and  especially  the  fruit  of 
Strawberries,  after  they  begin  to  swell.  The  liquid  had  been 
used  far  too  strong.  The  strength  which  I  advised,  and  which 
never  should  be  exceeded,  and  for  all  tender  plants  should  be 
much  reduced,  is  as  follows : — Take  1  lb.  of  sulphur  and  1  lb. 
of  quicklime,  mix  together  with  a  gallon  of  water,  boil  for  ten 
or  more  minutes,  allow  to  settle  until  cool,  then  pour  off  the 
bright  liquid  into  a  vessel  that  can  be  kept  close ;  earthenware 
is  best.  Add  one  quartern,  or  a  quarter  of  an  English  pint,  of 
this  strong  acrid  liquor  to  six  gallons  of  water,  and  stir  and 
use,  and  even  then  the  milky  liquid  wUl  smell  more  than  a  bed 
of  Onions  when  you  walk  through  them.  I  know  of  no  method 
superior  to  this  for  communicating  the  acrid  properties  of 
sulphur  to  water.  At  the  above  strength,  though  whitish  in 
appearance,  the  liquid  will  leave  no  mark  or  residuum  on  the 
foliage  ;  it  will  also  clear  the  leaves  of  Strawberry  plants,  but 
it  will  injure  the  fruit  if  the  latter  has  come  to  its  second 
swelling.  A  few  quarts  of  such  a  powerful  liquid  will  go  a 
long  way,  but  if  people,  disregarding  minutisB,  will  use  a  quart 
instead  of  a  quartern,  or  giU,  and  do  mischief,  that  is  their 
affair. 

As  involving  a  little  more  labour  but  making  more  certain 
in  the  end,  there  is  another  remedy  for  red  spider,  and  that  is 
to  shorten  and  remove  all  laterals,  and  then  sponge  the  leaves 
with  softsoap  water  at  about  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon.  The  red 
spider  chiefly  congregates  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves,  and 
a  handy  man  will  soon  go  over  a  small  house  and  thus  sponge 
every  leaf. 

Much  may  be  done  with  the  hands  and  fingers;  in  fact, 
many  insects  might  thus  be  destroyed  in  the  time  we  are 
getting  other  means  and  appliances  ready.  For  instance,  early 
in  the  season  green  fly  is  apt  to  attack  the  buds  of  Straw- 
berry plants  just  coming  into  bloom  in  houses.  A  good  smoking 
with  tobacco  will  destroy  all  the  insects  that  are  alive,  but  as 
we  go  along,  examining  as  to  watering,  I  much  prefer  that  all 
such  should  be  squeezed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  the 
heads  being  afterwards  well  washed  with  the  syringe.  By  at- 
tending to  such  matters  at  once,  I  have  often  passed  through 
many  seasons  and  never  required  to  give  any  smokings  to 
early  Strawberries. 

Even  when  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  wash  the  leaves 
owing  to  the  forwardness  of  the  fruit,  a  damp  atmosphere  may 
be  maintained  by  damping  the  walls,  floors,  stages,  &o.,  and 
fumes  of  sulphur  may  be  given  off  by  daubing  the  walls  with 
sulphur  paint  made  of  sulphur  and  water,  and  better  still  with 
sulphur  and  strong  soap  water.  The  heating  pipes,  or  flues, 
may  also  be  well  smeared,  but  the  heat  of  either  in  such  a 
case  should  not  exceed  160°. 

For  thrips,  all  such  means  as  the  above  will  also  be  so  far 
effectual  in  making  the  merry  jumping  fellow  uncomfortable ; 
but  to  destroy  him  tobacco  smoke  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
that  frequently,  each  time  following  within  two  or  three  days 
of  the  other,  as,  if  ever  allowed  to  establish  themselves,  fresh 
broods  will  be  hatched  for  some  time  after  the  first  colonies 
have  been  destroyed.  For  moveable  plants  much  infested,  I 
have  found  no  plan  better  than  immersing  the  head  of  the 
plant  in  soap  water,  glue  water,  or  tobacco  water,  allowing  the 
plant  to  stand  in  a  shady  place  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
syringing  it  well  with  water  at  about  120°.  After  smoking  a 
house  and  keeping  it  as  dose  as  safety  will  permit  the  follow- 
ing day,  a  good  syringing  with  clean  water  would  be  advisable, 
but  if  the  Grapes  are  colouring  it  is  best  dispensed  with. 

Even  with  the  hands  a  great  deal  may  be  done  with  this 
insect  in  a  small  way.  If  on  Vines,  the  insects  usually  exhaust 
one  leaf  before  they  go  to  another,  and  most  generally  prefer 
old  leaves  to  younger  ones.  A  good  deal  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  riddance  by  going  over  the  vinery,  and  taking  off  quietly, 
but  quickly,  every  leaf  so  affected,  rolling  it  up,  and  placing  it 
at  once  in  a  bag  or  the  pocket,  and  then  burning  the  proceeds. 
When  I  had  less  to  do  I  used  to  keep  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
clear  of  this  destructive  visitor  by  examining  those  grown  on 
trellises  in  a  small  house,  and,  whenever  one  showed  on  a  leaf, 
daubing  him  at  once  with  thumb  and  finger  wetted  either  with 
clean,  or,  better  still,  with  soap  water.  ^  such  a  case  the  eye 
and  the  thumb  must  be  quicker  than  the  fiea-like  jump  of  the 
intruder,  or  the  art  must  be  obtained,  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience,  of  perceiving  as  it  were  by  intuition 
which  way  the  little  fellow  will  jump.  A  very  little  time  thus 
spent  in  a  morning  would  go  a  good  way  towards  keeping 
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insects  down,  and  save  mnoh  trouble  and  expense  in  fomi- 
ga^ng,  Sdo.  ;  for  in  small  places  the  expense  of  tobacco  is  a 
serious  item,  and  if  the  smoking  is  too  Idng  delayed  it  is  too 
often  expense  thrown  away.  Where  the  labour  power  is  at 
ail  near  the  mark,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  keeping  down 
insects  by  means  of  nimble  fingers,  and  the  tree  use  of  the 
syriz^  with  clear  water. 

If  "B.  H.  B.,**  however,  has  the  thrips  on  his  Vines,  I 
would  advise  him  to  pocket  or  bag  carefully  some  of  the  worst 
leaves ;  to  fumigate  with  shag  tobacco  the  same  evening ;  to 
keep  the  house  shaded  and  as  dose  as  he  can  next  day  to  be 
safe;  to  preserve  a  rather  moist  atmosphere  by  wettmg  the 
walls,  stages,  paths,  &c. ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  to  give  a  free  lashing  from  the  syringe  all  over  the  foliage. 
For  red  spider  wash  or  syringe  as  above  stated,  shut  up  dose, 
and  on  the  next  evening  when  the  leaves  are  dry  put  on  a  fire, 
and  keep  the  heat  specified  above  on  the  smeared  pipes  or 
flue.  Bear  in  mind  this  simple  fact,  that  all  smokings  with 
tobacco  and  other  fumigations  are  most  safe  and  effectusJ  when 
presented  to  a  dry  leaf.  JJ.  damp  the  insects  are  so  far  sheltered ; 
and  how,  we  know  not  exactly,  the  wetter  the  leaf  the  greater 
tiie  danger  to  vegetable  vitality  from  such  smokings. — ^B.  F. 


CULTURE  OF  HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

In  the  first  place,  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure 
a  packet  of  first-class  seed  from  a  well-proven  source,  as  the  bad 
sorts  require  just  the  same  space  and  attention  as  the  good ; 
besides,  the  pleasure  in  the  end  of  having  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  fiowers  will  infinitely  outbalance  the  extra 
trouble  and  expense. 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  the  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  in 
pans  well  drained,  on  the  following  compost,  after  being  tho- 
roughly incorporated — ^two-fourths  rich  fibry  loam,  one-fourth 
leaf  mould  and  old  mushroom-bed  dung,  one-fourth  silver  or 
river  sand,  the  whole  put  through  a  fine  riddle.  Fill  the  pans 
about  half  up  with  crocks,  putting  a  thin  layer  of  the  fibry 
portions  of  the  riddlings  over  the  crocks,  the  remaining  half 
mi  with  the  soil,  when  slightly  press  and  smooth  the  surface, 
then  scatter  over  the  seeds,  and  finish  with  sifting  a  little  soil 
over,  and  give  a  sprinkling  of  water  through  a  fine  rose. 

The  pans  may  be  placed  in  a  shaded  part  of  a  pit  or  frame, 
near  the  glass,  where  they  can  get  a  little  bottom  heat,  or,  better, 
on  the  back  shelf  of  a  vinery,  near  the  ventilators,  where  they 
may  have  the  advantage  of  both  heat  and  air.  If  the  Vine-rods 
are  insufficient  to  shade  the  pans  with  their  leaves,  pieces  of 
glass  whitewashed  above  will  be  found  necessary  to  cover  them 
until  the  plimts  have  made  some  progress,  and  can  stand  ex- 
posure. 

Bemove  daily  the  drops  that  will  gather  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  glass,  so  that  they  do  not  fiUl  among  the  young  plants, 
and  never  permit  the  plants  or  soil  to  get  dry  or  crusted,  but 
keep  both  slightly  moist  with  water. 

When  the  seedlings  have  made  sufficient  strength  to  be 
handled,  prick  them  in  lines  into  boxes,  and  give  a  good  shower 
through  a  fine  rose,  that  wiU  lay  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
return  them  to  their  old  quarters,  shading  as  before,  until  they 
are  on  their  feet  again,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold 
frame  or  pit ;  place  them  near  the  glass,  shading  in  strong  sun- 
shine, and  giving  suffident  air  to  harden  them  off  by  degrees 
to  the  full  exposure  of  air  and  light. 

Oontinue  to  keep  thdr  foliage  damp,  and  never  allow  them 
to  flag  for  want  of  water  at  the  root,  or  with  the  sun,  through- 
out any  stage  of  their  growth,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  be 
prepared  for  a  shift  into  pots  3  inches  in  diameter ;  cut  out  their 
balls  carefully  into  squares,  and  place  them  individually  into 
the  pots,  using  soil  the  same  as  recommended  for  the  pans,  only 
ttiore  rough.  The  plants  will  not  appear  to  suffer  from  the 
shift,  bat  will  continue  growing,  which  growth  ought  not  to 
have  a  check  up  to  the  time  the  flowers  make  their  appearance. 

If  green  fly  pay  them  a  visit,  take  advantage  of  them  when 
the  foliage  is  dry,  by  giving  a  smart  smoking  with  tobacco 
paper,  and  administer  a  good  lashing  with  the  syringe  after  the 
smoke  has  passed  away. 

In  a  short  time,  if  aJl  prospers,  the  roots  will  be  through  the 
soil,  when  a  larger  shift  will  be  requisite,  which  oh  no  considera- 
tion ought  to  be  neglected,  or  put  off  till  to-morrow — procrasti- 
nation, or  any  other  cause  of  prevention,  will  be  found  ruinous, 
as  nothing  can  be  worse  than  allowing  them  to  get  pot-bound, 
in  which  case  the  consequence  will  surely  be  stunted  plants, 
that  will  send  up  flower-stalks  weak  and  premature ;  whereas 


a  regular  succession  of  shiftings  up  to  10-inoh  pots,  will  produce 
really  good  plants.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  prepare 
a  place  in  the  greenhouse  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass 
without  endangering  them  to  frost.  PlaoiB  them  there  for  the 
winter,  after  carefully  washing  and  clearing  the  pots  of  weeds, 
being  careful  not  to  break  the  leaves  in  the  operation,  and  con- 
tinue to  treat,  as  regards  watering,  syringing  overhead,  and 
potting,  when  needful,  as  the  winter  passes.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  established  in  their  last  shift,  give  a  good  soakinf;;  of 
Uquid  manure,  at  the  rate  of  40  gallons  of  rain  water  to  1  lb. 
guano  once  a-week,  up  to  the  time  the  flowers  begin  to  expand, 
when  it  may  be  discontinued.  Turn  the  plants  every  time  you 
have  occasion  to  water,  that  they  may  be  well  balanced  with 
the  foliage,  and,  as  soon  as  the  flower-stalks  are  of  suffident 
length,  stake  out,  and  flnally  stage  to  flower. — ^A.  Kerb  (in 
Scottish  Oar dener). 


EUCHARIS  GRANDIFLORA, 

The  large  plants  exhibited  at  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  on  the  22nd  of  May  last  are  now  throwing  up  a 
greater  number  of  flower-spikes  than  when  shown,  and  will 
be  in  full  flower  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days.  Their 
having  been  removed  from  the  stove  to  retard  for  the  Inter- 
national accounts  for  their  not  being  in  flower  earlier.  A 
small  plant  now  in  full  flower  has  never  been  subjected  to 
anything  but  stove  temperature.  I  find  one  portion  of  the 
bulbs  rest  of  their  own  accord,  while  the  others  are  growing 
and  fiowering.  They  are  supplied  with  a  couple  of  large 
watering-potsful  of  dear  liquid  manure  every  alternate  day. — 
W.  HowABD,  Gardener  to  James  Howard^  Esq,,  Bedford  Hill, 
BaXham.  

HEAT  SAVED  vERsrs  HEAT  USED. 

In  your  Journal  of  June  12th  I  read  a  long  article  on  fined 
walls,  and  as  this  and  its  kindred  subjects  have  long  occupied 
my  attention,  I  hope  Mr.  G.  Abbey  will  excuse  my  assuming 
that  his  article  was  not  what  is  called  an  exhaustive  one,  and 
will  permit  me  to  assist  him  in  his  effort  to  ascertain  why 
fined  walls  are  not,  as  a  rule,  successful.  To  see  clearly,  we 
have  all  first  to  get  rid  of  our  prejudices ;  in  fact,  try  for  a 
season  to  forget  what  we  know,  and  I  am  quite  sure  for  a  gar- 
dener of  the  present  day,  who  is  expected  to  make  either  a 
south  wall  or  a  fiued  wall  successful,  this  is  especially  needful. 
He  must  be  able  to  forget  and  cease  to  dgh  after  the  grand 
houses  in  the  nobleman^s  garden  where  he  went  as  an  improver, 
before  his  mind  wiU  be  open  to  believe  that  without  all  the 
costly  appliances  now  considered  necessary,  good  fruit  can  be 
grown  at  its  usual  season,  and  bring  himself  to  take  the  pains 
required.  Is  it  not  written,  "  Man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brotv?"  which  means,  I  believe,  by  labour  assisted 
by  steady  thoughtful  care,  nay,  even  anxious  care,  for  who  has 
not  felt  the  cold  moisture  start  on  his  forehead  as  he  hurried, 
feariug  his  forgetfulness  had  ruined  all  his  hopes  ?  Then  why 
should  it  be  considered,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  beneath  a  gar- 
dener to  waste  his  time  in  growing  fruit  if  his  master  does  not 
supply  him  with  a  house  so  replete  with  appliances,  that  the 
fruit  produced  will  cost  a  fabulous  sum  per  pound  ?  This  cost 
of  production  is  quite  lost  sight  of,  and  the  simple  means  that 
enabled  the  last  generation  to  produce  good  crops  are  neglected, 
in  order  that  the  time  and  attention  may  be  devoted  to  what  is 
properly  out  of  season.  I  mean,  that  if  gardeners  understood 
the  capabilities  of  the  houses  under  their  care  they  would  by 
forcing  have  had  these  crops  out  of  hand,  and  thus  been  able 
to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the  walls.  Oardening 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  business,  and  gardens  worked  for  a 
profit,  and  then  they  will  be  carried  on  with  economy  and 
spirit,  which  bring  with  them  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety, 
without  which  no  business  is  healthy. 

From  whence  come  the  fine  Pears  ?  The  answer  is  ready— 
from  France;  but  this  does  not  explain  my  meaning.  To 
what  system  do  we  owe  their  production  ?  Those  who  have 
not  travelled  much,  or  resided  for  a  time  in  France,  have 
very  little  idea  of  the  number  of  gentlemen  with  small  in- 
comes, who  think  they  would  lose  their  claim  to  be  considered 
gentlemen  if  they  went  into  trade ;  but,  fortunatdy  for  them, 
selling  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  the  garden  is  not  con- 
sidered as  being  in' trade ;  and  what  better  way  of  lengthening 
out  a  sn>all  income  than  by  means  of  a  good  kitchen  garden  ? 
So  these  educated  men  give  their  minds  to  the  subject,  and 
not  only  make  it  pay,  but  find  in  it  a  healthy,  pleasurable  oocu- 
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jMiioii.  Wm  it  not  Sir  Joseph  Puton  who  said,  '*  That  gar- 
deniog  was  the  only  hobby  he  knew  whioh*  if  carried  to  ex- 
MBfi,  dUdnohann?" 

In  this  oonntry  gentlemen  conflider  theix  own  time  of  too 
mnoh  value  to  devote  it  to  the  stady  of  gardening,  and  look 
upon  it  as  'something  beneath  a  gentleman ;  it  ia,  therefore, 
left  to  the  gardener,  and  he  ig  oUm  only  intent  on  beating  his 
neighbonrs  at  the  autumn  abow,  and  never  thinks  that  the 
msnmer  is  predons  time,  which  should  be  economised  by 
having  previously  done  all  thai  he  could.  He,  poor  fellow, 
has  no  hope  that  extra  produce  from  the  garden  will  improve 
his  position,  and  as  i^  things  act  and  re-act,  it  ends  in  his 
being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  expenses  of  housekeeping 
Ihat  must  be,  and  he  finds,  accordingly,  that  his  trade  is  one  of 
he  worst  paid. 

Let  me,  then,  encourage  those  who  think  it  is  worth  their 
while  to  say,  *'  What  man  has  done,  man  may  do,"  for  the 
fun's  rays  are  as  warm  aa  ever,  and  if  its  heat  is  '*  saved,"  or, 
here  I  may  use  a  better  term,  economised — that  is,  made  to 
last  as  long  as  possible,  it  will  be  found  that  in  simny  districts 
as  much  heat  can  be  obtained  during  the  summer  months  as 
is  now  **used"  in  the  best  heated  structures.  In  Speechly's 
day,  which  takes  us  back  to  a  period  when  iron  pipes  were  un- 
used, the  best  example  of  a  forcing-house  was  the  Dutch — a 
fined  wall  10  feet  hi^,  with  a  glass  front  5  feet  from  the  wall 
at  the  bottom,  and  3  feet  from  the  wall  at  the  top.  The  two 
important  points  here  are  the  nearly- straight  ^ss  front  to 
catch  all  the  light,  and  the  small  area  the  flue  was  expected  to 
heat.  8ach  a  house,  he  says,  will  enable  you  to  ripen  the  fruit 
in  Ma^ .  As  the  season  advances,  he  adds,  your  requirements 
diminish,  for  the  sun  will  be  hic^er,'and  therefore  the  pitch 
of  the  roof  can  be  lower,  enabling  the  house  to  be  wider.  He 
also  says  there  is  now  no  longer  a  necessity  for  a  glass  front, 
and  for  waUs ;  oiled  paper  put  on  at  night  will  do,  and  it  will 
also  replace  the  glass  on  frames,  which  can  then  be  used  for  a 
better  purpose.  Miller  goes  over  the  same  ground  and  gives 
the  same  reasons.  When  gas  was  introduced  it  is  related  of  a 
shopman,  that  he  was  so  pleased  as  to  say  it  was  better  than 
daylight,  and  would  save  all  the  trouble  of  having  windows ; 
and  now  pipe  heat  is  so  convenient,  that  many  gardeners  act 
as  if  they  thought  it  was  better  than  sun  heat.  It  cer- 
tainly is  much  more  regular,  and  saves  the  constant  care 
over  the  ventilators  required  when  the  sun  heat  is  permitted 
to  enter. 

We  still  find  a  heated  glass  wall  is  the  best  forcing  structure ; 
it  is  not  safe  without  heat,  because  it  brings  on  the  trees  too 
iast,  and  is  not  able  to  keep  the  late  frosts  out ;  therefore,  after 
a  heated  glass  wall,  a  sheeted-up  wall  is  preferred.  The  Bov. 
W.  F.  Baddyffe,  of  Okeford  Fitzpaine,  is  very  successful  with 
hJB  wall,  he  sheets  the  trees  over  every  night,  and  leaves  them 
•o  covered  en  veiy  cold  days.  By  this  treatment  he  not  only 
saves  them  from  the  late  frosts,  but  how  much  radiation  does 
he  retain  ?  Then,  will  glass  walls  without  heat  fail  if  they 
have  the  same  careful  treatment  to  retain  the  heat  otherwise 
lost  by  radiation  7  1  think  not,  and  when  trees  have  been  for- 
warded by  means  of  a  fined  wall,  they  should  be  protected  by  a 
good  sheet,  not  a  mere  net,  and  the  thermometer  should  be 
dosely  watched  that  this  heat  is  not  employed  when  it  is  not  re- 
ouired.  The  thermometer  should  be  considered  by  each  gar- 
dener as  his  best  friend.  Let  those,  then,  who  have  such  waUs, 
read  what  Mr.  Badclyfie  wrote  for  your  pages,  give  no  more  heat 
than  is  required,  syringe  with  care,  shut  up  early  whUe  the 
sun  heat  is  still  in  the  wall,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  they  do  not  find  the  thermometer  indicate  that  a  much 
higher  temperature  has  been  retained  than  is  required,  and  I 
am  sure  they  have  no  need  to  fear  that  the  crop  will  end  in 
being  ruined  with  red  spider.  I  will  go  further  than  this,  and 
say  I  have  a  very  strong  belief  that  the  attention  of  the  garden- 
ing world  has  been  so  taken  up  and  occupied  with  the  ad- 
vantages cheap  glass  has  conferred,  that  south  walls  have  not 
received  their  proper  notice,  and  it  will  be  found  if  due  care  is 
taken  to  retard  the  trees  as  long  as  possible  in  the  spring,  so  that 
the  sun  may  have  attained  some  power  before  what  I  may  call 
the  growth  of  the  crop  has  commenced,  that  they  will,  if  the 
care  I  have  previously  advised  be  taken  of  them,  ripen  their 
fruit  as  early  as  similar  trees  on  the  back  wall  of  an  unheated 
orchard-house,  and  quite  two  weeks  before  those  in  any  other 
nnheated  glass  structure.  I  some  time  since  invited,  through 
vour  valuable  Journal,  our  orchard- house  authorities  to  join  me 
in  trying  experiments  in  this  useful  field  of  inquiry,  and  I  hope 
before  the  summer  is  over  w^  may  hear  some  good  reports  from 
some  of  them,  meantime  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Bad- 


dyile,  he  haa  preserved  his  faith  in  good  old  plana  thai  hav« 
been  called  alow,  and  now  serves  to  make  me,  for  (ma,  wish  I 
had  not  run  any  faster. 

I  send  you  what  stay  interest  some,  the  Tnavima  and  mi- 
nima temperatures  for  each  week  during  the  summer  at  Stem- 
oway,  where  Mr.  Bivers  says  there  is-  a  aneeeBaful  unhflatad 
orohard-houie.    It  will  show  how  little  heat  is  required. 
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The  highest  Uazimom  76°,  and  the  lowest  ¥!nimnin  80". 


— G.  H. 


ENTERTAINMENT  GIVEN  BY  MR.  W.  WILSON 
SAUNDERS. 

On  Friday  Ust  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  of  HighflaLd, 
Beigate,  gare  his  aimnal  entertainment  to  the  memben  of  the 
Entomological  Society  and  to  seyeral  othera  of  his  'soienlifie 
friends.  The  programme  commenced  with  the  mustering  of 
the  Tisitors  on  the  arrival  of  the  9.10  ▲.%.  train  from  Charing 
Gross,  who,  headed  by  Mr.  Saanders,  wended  their  way  throni^ 
the  town  and  along  the  road  which  leads  across  Beigate  Com- 
mon.  Proceeding  in  that  direction  they  passed  Flanehfocd, 
and  describing  a  semicirole  round  the  town  they  reaehad  SidUm 
Bridge,  where  the  party  refreshed  themselTes  by  laneheon. 
The  weather  being  unsettled  and  yaried  by  alternate  thnader- 
storms  and  sundae,  much  of  the  pleasure  that  ganeraUy 
attenda  these  pleasant  excursions  was  manred.  On  returning 
to  Beigate  at  6  o'clock  the  party  found  a  laige  addition  to  their 
numbers  of  those  who,  prevented  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  weather,  did  not  arrive  till  later  in  the  day.  But  a  regf 
important  part  of  the  day's  performanoe  was  yet  to  be  gone 
through,  for  in  the  Town  Hall  Mr.  Saunders  had  prepared  a 
most  sumptuous  and  elegant  entertainment,  to  which  hia 
guests  were  all  invited.  Not  fewer  than  150  gentlemen  aai 
4own  to  this  entertainment  under  the  presidensy  of  Mr. 
Saunders  himself,  supported  on  the  right  by  Sir  John  Lnbboek, 
Bart.,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Qeorga 
Busk,  Zoological  Secretary  of  the  Lizmnan  Society ;  and  on  the 
left  by  the  Mayor  of  Beigate,  Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  B.E.,  Seetefcary 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  Professor  Westwood,  of 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  Gurrey,  Botanical  Secretary  to  the  Tiinwiaan 
Society.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  proposed  by  the  Chairmaa*  he 
gave  **  The  President  of  the  Entomological  Society,"  to  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  responded  in  a  humorous  and  clever  apeeeh. 
Mr.  Saunders  then  gave  '*  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary,*'  which 
were  duly  responded  to  by  those  gentlemen.  Then  followed 
"  The  Boysl  Society,"  the  parent  of  all  the  scientific  soeietiea 
of  this  country,  to  which  Mr.  Busk  replied ;  *'  The  Tiinneea 
Society  and  Mr.  Gurrey ;"  *'  The  Boyal  Horticultural  Soeiety 
and  Colonel  Scott  and  Dr.  Hogg,"  to  which  those  gentiemen 
respectively  responded;  "The  Authorities  of  the  Britiah 
Museum  and  Mr.  Bennett ; "  '*  The  Schools  of  Science  and. 
Professor  Westwood,"  &c. 

All  who  were  present  united  most  cordially  in  doing  justice  to 
the  toast  of  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders'  health,  proposed  in  eaxneat 
terms  by  Sir  John  Lubbock ;  and  with  a  warmth  of  feeling 
which  every  individual  could  not  but  feel  found  a  responaiTe 
echo  in  his  own  breast. 

About  half -past  eight  o'clock  the  party  separated,  thanking 
the  generous  and  kind-hearted  patron  of  iJl  the  aeienoes  for  a  di^ 
of  infinite  pleasure. 


The  Bbidal  Bouquet  of  the  Pbincess  Hslema  was  by 
special  permission  presented  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  of  the 
Boyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  It  was  composed  of  Orange 
Blossom,  Myrtle,  choice  Orehideous  flowers,  Oardemas» 
Stephanotis,  d^c,  and  elegantiy  trimmed  with  real  Honiton 
lace  to  match  the  dress.  The  Myrtle  was  sent  from  Osborne 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  and  was  taken  from  plants  pro- 
pagated from  that  used  in  the  bridal  bouquet  of  HJLH.  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia. 


My  10,  M8L  ]  JOBBIilAIi  OW  HQUinUUiiTUBB  AKD  OOTTAGS  GiBDHIiHB. 


WEATHER  IN  NOKTH  OP  IRELAND. 
%aifxxiro  thftt  the  ivMiher  we  Iuys  had  lately  in  this  **  far 
lioiih*'  part  of  Her  Majeeiy's  aominions  may  be  of  some 
interest,  I  Bend  the  following  observationfi  made  during  the 
week  ending  Jtme  29th. 

Thmm.  dmHmg  Bftmm.  ul 

M  hown  in  ihade.    U  o^ciodfc  noon, 
Ktt.        Mill.     Dry Balb.  W©t Bull).     „^WM. 
AmeSind....  er    ..    4rr  ....    67°    ..    68°  ....  S.W.    Sbowtry. 
«     «rd....  TB»    ..    W>  ....    78»    ..    70°  ....  B.    Ckmdy. 
!!     Mth....  8B°    ..    40^....    81°    ..    70°  ....  &W.«mdloN.  GlMT. 
Z     »th....  87°    ..    49°  ....    8r    ..    78*  ....  NJB.S.    Clear. 
„     96th....  91°    ..    M°  ....    88°    ..    74°  ....  S.E.    Clear. 
Z    «Ui....  76°    ..    B4°  ....    7SP    ..    66^  ....  N.    Cloudy. 
Z    aWh....  TT    ..    48?  ....    72°    ..    64°  ....  N.    Clewr. 
Z     »th....  86°    ..    61°....    86°    ..    71°  ....  B.     Ctoar,  but   ^rHh 
"  [hMTy  nin  At  night. 

— AiAAM  GoODKAN,  The  Paktee  Qardent^  Londonderry. 


CULTURE  OF  FERNS  FROM  THE  SPORE. 

Tms  is  easily  aooomplished  with  most  of  the  families  both 
naiiYe  and  exotio.  The  following  will  be  found  a  very  effectual 
mode  of  treatment  for  natiyes : — 

At  ihe  beginning  of  March,  seleet  a  warm  comer  of  the  Bide 
stage  of  the  greenhonee ;  place  in  a  board  2  feet  sqnare,  then 
tneak  small  a  qoanti^  of  crocks,  and  coyer  the  board  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  dbop  np  Tory  fine  a  little  sphagnum  moss, 
and  coyer  the  crocks ;  next  nft  through  a  fine  sieye  a  quantity 
of  sandy  peat,  with  a  small  proportion  of  fresh  loam,  then  mix 
up  witii  a  quantity  of  silyer  sand  equal  to  both,  press  the  moss 
1ml,  uid  lay  this  compost  on  an  moh  deep,  and  when  done, 
cUghtly  smooth  and  press  lightly  oyer  the  surface,  then  giye  a 
dight  watering  ont  of  a  fine  rose,  and  when  the  water  has  sub- 
aided,  sprinkle  on  the  spores  pretty  thick,  and  finish  by  putting 
a  hand-glass  oyer  all,  first  painting  or  whitewashing  the  giaes 
to  cast  off  the  sun's  rays ;  keep  the  c^s  close,  excepting  on 
days  of  strong  sunshine,  when  the  glass  ought  to  be  raised  a 
little  at  one  side  up  to  the  moment  the  plants  make  their  appear- 
ance, giying  a  sprinkling  of  water  when  the  surface  shows  signs 
of  getting  dry ;  thus  continue  to  keep  the  soil  damp,  but  stag- 
nant water  must  be  ayoided. 

The  plants,  in  the  first  stages  of  formation,  will  be  recognised 
in  tiie  minate  caps  that  make  their  appearance  on  the  beds, 
and  whi<di  will  soon  start  up  fronds.  As  soon  ae  they  can  be 
bandied,  xemoye  the  board  off  the  stage,  and  place  another  in 
fta  stead,  which  coyer  as  recommended  for  the  others,  only 
making  the  bed  of  earth  double  the  thickness.  Take  the  plants 
dngly  out  wiUi  a  pointed  stick,  and  prick  into  narrow  rows  on 
the  new  bed;  giye  a  slight  watering  out  of  a  fine  rose,  and  re- 
turn the  glass  as  before ;  keep  shaded  for  a  few  days  until  the 
planlB  haye  begun  root-action.  When  air  can  be  admitted  by 
daffoes,  in  a  few  weeks  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  pots,  when  all 
daager  is  past.— A.  Kasa  (in  SeoUUh  Gardener). 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

July  Sbd. 

Itoau.  CoiaanES.— At  this  mMtingHenrs.  Baekhonae,  of  Tork, 

■BlMiM^ail  t^  'Miy  i&ne  speamen  of  a  new  JtHpladenia,  D.  amabilis,  wxth, 

veiy  luge  bright  rosy  flowers,  a  yery  raperb  yaxiety,  which  tra« 

awwdtd  a  fint-daM  certificate;  sIbo  a  good  variety  of  Laliapozpiirata. 

.  Mx.  Bacfleman,  Lcrrboiim  Grange,  zeoeiyed  a  first-dasf  certificate  for 

a  mndling  hytrid  Zonale  Pelargonium,  King  of  the  Nosegays,  with 

laigs  tmssea  of  bright  orange-MHurlet  flowers,  which  promises  to  be  a 

»ott  asefol  bedding  plant.    Mr.  William  Panl  reoeiyed  a  first-dass 

•artUhcats  for  Zonale  hybrid  Nosegay  Nimzod,    MCMes  of  bright 

CsaofB  BOMlet,  yery  free  flowering.    Mr.  W.  Panl  also  exhibited 

MfHal  otfier  seedlings,  which  have  been  notiMd  before,  Babecca,  St. 

.Oeofgs,  and  Bine  Bell,  and  a  yaziegated  form  of  Hibiscus  syriaoos. 

fcom  Mr.  B.  Bnroham  came  a  small  oolleoUon  of  British  plants  foand 

€m  fiiur^etead  Heath,  two  varieties  of  Drosera  rotnnoifolia,    and 

Maiaiithemwn  bifolinm,  considered  rather  a  rare  plant.     Messrs. 

OsboiEa,  Fvlham,  sent  six  fine  Heaths,  which  were  awarded  a  special 

ittriiiWTatt ;  and  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albans,  received  first-class  certificates 

fat  two  seefninfl  tricolor  Zonale  Pelarsoninme— Miss  Watson,  a  variety 

Seqiial  to  Mrs.  Pollock,  the  colovrs  perhaps  brighter,  and  Mrs. 
a  'oookpaot-growing  plant  with  medinm  foliage,  with  a  dark  almost 
;  zosie,  g!F»f*"*l'"g  abright  red  inner  zone.  Mr.  Watson  likewise 
■rtMJi^^  Zonale  tricolor  Nosegay  King  of  Nosegays,  and  Zonale  En- 
dbaabess,  with  dark  Bonatefoliaim.  Mr.  Brewer,  gvdener  to  —  Terry, 
Xei.i^]hiihaBS,  reeeived  a  speeisl  certificate  for  a  very  handsome  plant 
auratnm,  bearing  tw^ve  lovely  flowers.    Mr.  James  Keeler, 


gasdeaer  to  John  Todd,  Esq.,  seat  two  seedling  Zonale  PelaxgoBiiiaui 
— Delieatnm,  and  Sambo,  a  very  dark  scarlet ;  and  Mr.  Andenen, 
gardener  to  T.  Dawaon,  Esq.,  Meadow  Bank,  exhibited  some  fine 
specaneas  of  cot  Orchids,  which  were  swarded  a  special  certifieafte. 
Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  received  a  first-dass  certificate  for  Caladuua 
Napoleon  III.,  a  fine  variety  with  bright  green  foliage,  mottled  with 
deep  rosy  markings  and  veins ;  and  thev  also  exhibited  cut  spedmens 
of  Allamanda  Schotti  Hendersoni,  with  fine,  large,  deep  yellow  flowers ; 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  its  being  a  distinct  variety.  Fxoia  the 
same  firm  came  also  Orchis  macolata  snperba,  and  three  most  me^- 
flcent  spikes  of  seedling  Zonale  Pdargoniom  Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  wiih 
pale  yellowifih  leaves,  merited  with  a  bronzy  zone ;  also  fine  speeimeiiS 
of  Pelargoniums  Italia  Unite,  Lucy  Grieve,  &c.  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Mein,  Ealso,  had  a  seedling  hybria  Statice  Duchess,  very  much  like 
profosa ;  and  Messrs.  Lee,  Hammersmith,  two  seedling  £rica»— vis., 
£.  tricolor  pulchella,  a  pale-coloured  flower,  but  pretty,  to  which  was 
awarded  a  second-class  certificate,  and  E.  ampullacea  oblata,  a  white 
varietyol  no  particular  merit. 

W.  Wentworth  Buller,  Esq.,  sent  some  beautiful  specimens  of  eat 
Orchids,  which  were  awarded  a  special  certificate ;  also,  a  plant  of  an 
old  and  well-known  Orchid.  Promensaa  stapelioides.  Messrs.  Yeilehy 
as  usual,  contributed  largely  to  the  exhimtion  both  novel  and  in- 
teresting plants.  First-dass  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  foUew- 
ing : — ^Nepenthes  lanata,  a  very  curious  Pitcher-ulant ;  Nepenthes  sp., 
from  Borneo;  Lomaria  dura,  a  valuable  haray  greenhouse  Pern; 
Lomaria  ciliata,  vex^  beautiful  and  distinct ;  Davallia  alnina,  Dayallia 
parvula ;  Aoalypha  tricolor,  a  stove  ]^lant  with  dark  yellow  and  red- 
mottled  leaves ;  Nierembeigia  sp.,  quite  hard^,  with  pale  flowers  like 
N.  filicanlis ;  and  a  cut  specimen  of  Dipladenia  amabilis.  A  seoend- 
dass  certificate  was  awarded  for  Pesoatorea,  or  Huntleya,  cerina ;  and  a 
special  oertifioate  for  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  Blandfordia  nobilis. 
Li  the  general  collection  we  noticed  a  new  Sph«rogyne ;  LomariA  Belli, 
which  had  received  a  first-class  certificate ;  Lomaria  xaminfolia,  and 
Lomaria  Moritziana,  which  it  was  requested  should  be  sent  again.  A 
collection  of  plants  from  the  Society  s  gardens  at  South  Kensington, 
contained  Orchids  and  a  very  fine  specinien  of  the  late-flowering 
Bhododendron  Jenkinsii,  which  was  awarded  a  special  certificate.*  A 
verv  interesting  though  small  collection  of  plants  was  sent  from  the  Chis- 
wick  Gardens.  Among  them  were  a  very  fine  Fern,  Stenochlnna  tenoi- 
folia ;  cut  specimens  oi  Liriodendrcm  tuliinferum,  the  Tulip  tree ;  also 
^o  kinds  of  Horse-chestnut,  ^scolus  indica  and  i&sonlus  calif  oniea. 

Fruit  Commi'ithe. — ^Mr.  G.  Oldham,  Honoranr  Secretary  of  the 
Wrexham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  exhibited  two  seedhftg 
Strawberries,  Sir  Watkin  and  Denbigh  Seedling;  and  from  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  came  a  fine  large-fruited  variety  called  Dr.  Hogff,  to 
which  a  firstHclass  certificate  was  awarded.  Further  mention  of  Uiese 
will  be  found  beneath.  From  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswiok  came 
fruit  of  Sir  Charles  Nanier,  Reeves's  Eclipse,  La  Constanta,  and 
Vicomtesso  Herieart  de  Thury ;  also  three  early  varieties  of  Cherries. 
The  only  other  fruit  shown  consisted  of  British  Queen  Straw- 
berries from  Mr.  Keeler,  Wood  House,  Dulwioh ;  and  Grosse  Mignonae 
Peaehes  from  Mr.  Merett,  Battersea  Bise. 


FoBTNiosTLT  Mbbtino.— Viscoust  Saudou,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  awards  of  the  Floral  Committee  having  been  announced.  Dr. 
Hogg  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subjects  brouffht  before  the  Frmt 
Committee.  Denbigh  Seedling  Strawberry,  he  said,  was  a  large  coarse- 
looking  variety  with  a  peculiarly  acid  flavour,  and  Sir  Watkin,  a 
seedling  from  Sir  Harry  impregnated  with  Black  Prince,  had  a  hW 
conical  fruit,  very  similar  to  Williams's  Black  Boseberry,  and  Uatt 
firm  flesh  with  an  inm^id  flavour.  With  regard  to  Strawberry  Dr. 
Hogg,  lor  which  Mr.  Turner  had  received  a  first-class  certificate,  it 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Bradley,  the  gardener  at  Elton  Manor,  who  was 
also  the  raiser  of  Oscar,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  other  varieties.  The 
fruit  was  described  as  being  wedge-shaped,  somewhat  eormgated 
km^itBdiaally,  of  a  pale  red  coloor,  with  white  flesh,  and  a  flavour 
simalar  to  that  ol  the  British  Queen.  Unlike  that  kind,  however,  it 
was  stated  to  colour  regularly  all  over,  and  to  be  mueh  mon  hardy 
and  a  better  bearer.  With  reference  to  the  varieties  from  Qiiswiek, 
Dr.  Hogg  said  of  Vioomtesse  Herieart  c£i  Thury,  that  it  is  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  having  a  hi(^  flavour  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
La  Constanta,  raised  by  M.  de  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  bote 


kind. 

earriage  better  4han,  perhaps,  any  other  kind,  the  flesh  heing  firm 
and  solid,  and  the  flavour  was  higii.  Eclipse,  it  was  remarked,  is  of 
all  the  varieties  used  for  forcing  that  which  possesses,  perhaps,  the 
richest  Pine  flaronr,  but  that  this  is  net  so  good  when  the  plants  are 
grown  out  Of  doors. 

The  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  then  offered  some  remarks  on  the  subjeels 
exhihited.  The  Eriogonum  shown  at  the  previous  meeting  by  Mt. 
Thompson,  of  Ipewioh,  was  first  alluded  to,  and  then  the  hardy  trail- 
ing Nierembergia,  exhihited  bv  Messrs.  Veitdi.  This  was  stated  to 
have  come  frosu  Tucaman,  and  its  soft,  lilae  flowers  were  said  to  bear 
considerable  resemUance  to  those  of  N.  filicanlis.  Acalypha  triedor, 
imported  from  the  New  Hebrides  by  the  same  firm,  next  came  undor 
no$ee,  and  thonoh  very  unlike  most  Euphorbiaceous  plants,  it  neeer- 
thdess  belengecr  to  the  same  natural  orainr  as  these.  l>avallia  alpna 
and  parvula,  as  well  as  Lomaria  eiliata,  were  then  adverted  to,  and 
the  latter,  howeysr  uahke  a  Tkee  Fern  as  exhibited,  was  stated  to  be 
in  reality  sndi.  Btswechlieaa  tenuifolia,  from  the  Society's  gardes, 
was  the  next  plant  aotioed,  and  it  was  mentisiied  thai  the  pina*  have 
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A  mttrgfaiAl  0and,  or  nerre,  near  tlie  huMe  on  the  npper  edge,  and  that 
tBe  yeoM  fonn  narrow  ooetal  areoles,  from  whicli  parallel  forked  reixiB 
mn  ont  to  the  margin.  Concerning  ^BcnluB  indica  and  ^senlns  call- 
fonica,  both  handsome  Chestnuts,  which  come  into  bloom  after  all 
others  are  over,  notes  were  read  from  the  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
Tola.  Ixxxiv.  and  Ixxxt.,  in  which  both  are  figured.  They  form,  it  was 
stated,  hardy  moderate-sized  trees  of  considerable  beanty ;  bnt  ^scnlns 
indica  was  said  to  be  somewhat  difficnlt  to  cultivate.  Mr.  Berkeley  then 
made  some  remarks  on  a  disease  in  some  Grapes  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection.  In  these  the  stalks  were  more  or  less 
withered,  and  the  berries  shrivelled  like  raisins,  but  without  retaining 
their  sweetness.  They  exhibited  spots  of  decay,  and  with  respect  to 
these  there  was  this  peculiarity,  that  they  had  occurred  at  three  diffe- 
rent times,  and  that  there  was  always  a  clearly-defined  line  between  the 
healthy  and  decomposed  portions  of  the  berry.  The  first  spots  of 
decay  had  dried  up,  others  had  formed,  and  these  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  third  set.  This  peculiar  disease,  as  well  as  some  others,  is  attri- 
buted by  Mr.  Berkeley  to  a  low  state  of  vitality.  As  an  instance  of 
disease  proceeding  from  a  contrary  condition  of  the  plant,  the  gummy 
exudations  frequently  seen  on  the  bunches  were  mentioned,  and  Dr. 
Hogg  had  drawn  his' attention  to  the  fact  that  superabundant  matter 
is  frequently  thrown  off  by  the  stigma,  where  it  forms  a  globule,  and 
the  pollen  being  thus  prevented  from  acting  on  the  stigma,  the  fruit 
fails  to  set — a  common  cause  of  complaint  with  some  varieties. 

Mr.  Bateman  said  that  before  he  made  any  observations  on  the  works 
of  Nature  he  would  direct  attention  to  those  of  art,  as  exemplified  by 
specimens  of  the  application  of  a  process  by  which  leaves.  Ferns,  Sea- 
weeds, &c.,  may  be  impressed  on  porcelain,  a  clever  invention,  which 
we  owe  to  Mr.  Cox,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institutiou,  Regent 
Street.  By  Mr.  Cox's  "  Ceramic  Fetaloc^st  Process  "  as  it  is  called, 
the  characteristic  outlines  and  venation  of  Terns,  leaves,  feathers,  Sea- 
weeds, and  other  natural  objects  are  reproduced  and  indelibly  burnt 
in  upon  the  surface  of  every  description  of  china,  &c.,  at,  it  is  said, 
much  less  cost  than  by  mere  pictorial  agency.  By  this  process,'  Mr. 
Bateman  remarked,  the  inventor  had  done  on  imperishable  porcelain 
what  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury  had  some  years  ago  effected  on  perishable 
p&per  in  that  grand  work  produced  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans — 
"  Nature-printed  Ferns."  Here,  then,  we  might  have  a  fund  of  en- 
joyment, for  ladies  mi^t  have  their  Fern  sets  or  their  Seaweed  sets, 
just  as  they  now  have  their  Fuchsia  sets  and  their  Rose  sets.  A 
coloured  plate  of  the  beautiful  Camoensia,  discovered  by  Dr.  Wel- 
witech  in  Africa,  was  next  exhibited,  and  as  it  belongs  to  an  order  of 
plants  whose  seeds  are  easily  imported,  a  hope  was  expressed  that  it 
might  not  be  long  before  it  was  introduced  into  this  country.  Atten- 
tion was  then  du'ected  to  a  cone  of  Gunnera  scabra,  perhaps  the 
la^st  hardy  herbaceous  plant  in  our  gardens.  It  was  perfectly  hardy 
in  the  miserable  climate  of  North  Staffordshire,  and  on  account  of 
the  size  and  beauty  of  the  leaves  it  was  well  worthy  of  cultivation  by 
those  fond  of  fine-foliaged  plants.  That  it  was  not  so  extensively 
pown  as  it  deserved,  might  be  partly  attributable  to  its  being  slow  of 
increase.  Those  who  were  curious  to  see  it  would  find  a  plant  of  it  in 
the  herbaceous  garden  at  Kew.  Blooms  of  the  Tulip  tree,  together 
with  others  of  a  fine  variety  of  it,  called  Liriodendron  tulipiferum  ob- 
tusilobum,  at  present  in  great  beauty  in  the  Society's  garden  at  Chis- 
wick,  then  came  under  notice.  A  fine  avenue  of  Tulip  trees  at  Dres- 
den having  been  mentioned,  it  was  remarked  that  in  its  power  of  endur- 
ing the  smoky  atmosphere  of  towns,  the  tree  would  probably  be  found 
to  be  a  rival  to  the  Plane. 

Orchids  were  the  next  subject  to  which  Mr.  Bateman  directed  atten- 
tion. Among  those  from  his  own  garden  was  Promenea  citrina,  one 
pseudo-bulb  of  which  had  produced  two  flowers  of  different  colours, 
one  being  bright  yellow,  the  other  pure  white.  He  had  never  seen  a 
similar  case  among  Orchids;  but  he  recollected  Mr.  Clowes  once 
showing  him  a  Miltonia,  from  opposite  sides  of  a  pseudo-bulb  of  which 
issued  flowers  of  different  sizes.  It  was,  indeed,  difiicult  to  say  where 
the  pranks  of  this  curious  race  of  plants  might  end.  Cut  specimens 
were  shown  by  W.  W.  Buller,  Esq.,  and  it  was  stated  that  at  the  next 
meeting  that^ntleman  would  probably  have  something  to  say  in  re- 
ference to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  and  double-glazing.  Among  cut 
flowers  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  T.  Dawson,  Esq., 
Meadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  was  a  beautiful  variety  of  Dendrobium  in  the 
way  of  densiflorum,  bicolor,  or  Grifiithii.  With  respect  to  Cattleyas, 
Mr.  Anderson  asked  where  C.  Mossiea  ended  and  C.  labiata  began. 
That  question  had  been  answered  a  year  or  two  ago.  C.  quadricolor, 
Wagueri,  and  Wameri,  were  all  well-marked  varieties  of  the  one 
species,  which  went  all  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  till  in  the 
form  of  0.  labiata  it  ended  in  Brazil.  Pescatorea  cerina,  shown  bv 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  next  occupied  attention,  and  it  was  stated  that  though 
a  woodcut  of  it  had  been  published  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Lindley,  no 
.  coloured  plate  of  it  had  as  yet  appeared,  but  that  one  would  shortly  be 
given  in  the  '*  Botanical  Magazme."  The  plant  had  been  named  in 
compliment  to  M.  Pescatore,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
Orchids  which  the  French  empire  ever  produced,  and  rivalled  only  by 
<3on8ul  Schiller  among  the  Germans.  In  connection  with  Angnecum 
candatum,  a  cut  specimen  of  which  was  shown  to  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Bateman  remarked  that  about  this  time  last  year  he  had  the  honour  of 
naming  an  Angrncum  after  Capt.  Grant,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile ;  and  he  now  had  to  direct  attention  to  another, 
named  after  the  distinguished  traveller  M.  dn  Chaillu,  in  oommemora- 
tum  of  his  disooveriea  in  West  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  hideous 


gorilla.  Thia  ipeoies,  which  is  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine 
of  the  present  month,  was  said  to  rival  the  A.  candatum  of  Sierra 
Leone.  After  the  last  meeting,  Profesaor  Owen,  said  Mr.  Bateman, 
had  shown  him  a  Cyrtanthus  bearing  umbels  of  glowing  crimaon 
scarlet  flowers,  and  a  plant  of  it  now  exhibited  still  gave  indio^ons  of 
considerable  beau^.  This  was  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Professor 
Owen  W  Mr.  Bain,  the  discoverer  of  the  strange  Dicynodonta,  or  two- 
fanged  reptiles  of  South  Africa,  (fosaUs  of  the  Trias  period),  and  was 
stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  Karroos,  or  ravines  of  a  mountain 
range  about  800  miles  north  of  Cape  Town,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  summer  it  succeeds  out  of  doors  m  ttia 
country,  but  in  winter  it  requires  the  protection  of  &  greenhouse.  The 
plant  shown  was  presented  to  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Bateman  moved 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Professor  Owen. 

Mr.  Bateman  next  offered  some  remarks  on  Sirex  juvencus,  whicb 
has  been  comparatively  unnoticed  for  many  years,  though  its  atljcka 
are  much  more  frequent  than  generally  supposed,  and  a  piece  of  a  dead 
Larch  was  furniied  by  G.  C.  Antrobua,  Etq.,  of  Eaton  HaU, 
Cheshire,  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  this  insect  perforates 
timber.  All  races  of  trees,  said  Mr.  Bateman,  have  their  peculiar 
insect  pests,  thus  Larches,  Pines,  and  Silver  Firs  are  each  attacked  by 
different  enemies.  All  know  how  destructive  Scolytus  destmctor  is  to 
Elms,  and  that  about  this  time  of  the  year  the  Hylurgus  pimperda 
bores  up  the  centre  of  the  young  shoots  of  Pine  trees,  causing  them  to 
snap  of!  with  the  first  gale  of  wind.  These  pests  confine  tiieur  depre- 
dations to  live  trees  :  but  Sirex  juvencus  is  even  more  to  be  dreaded. 
Curtis  several  years  ago  stated  that  the  Sirices  appear  to  be  most  de- 
structive to  dead  trees  and  timber,  which  is  not  surpriaing  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  hundreds,  and  that  the  maggots 
when  full  grown  are  about  1\  inch  in  length.  S.  juvencus  ma^  its 
appearance  during  July,  August,  and  September  in  Fir  groves  in  Nor- 
f5i,  Suffolk,  Hants,  and  Yorkfihire,  and  specimens  of  it  were  shown  to 
Mr.  Curtis  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Harris,  who  detected  it  in  Fir  planta- 
tions at  Heron  Court,  the  scat  of  Lord  Malmesbnry.  "  With  us," 
said  Mr.  Harris,  "  at  the  age  of  twenty  the  Fir  trees  die  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  summer  of  1826  and  1826  was  neculiarly  destructive  to 
them,  from  its  intense  heat  and  drought,  and  1  am  certain  that  I  never 
saw  any  trace  of  a  Sirex  except  on  dead  trees.  The  smell  of  the  tnr- 
pentine  would  fully  account  for  this,  and  the  only  spot  where  we  could 
detect  the  Sirex  in  a  standing  plantation  of  shorter  trees  was  on  soma 
dead  stumps  that  had  evidently  been  overgrown."  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  mischief  arises  from  allowing  dead  trees  to  remain 
standing  or  lying  about;  and  timber  ought  to  be  well  examined  before 
it  is  employed  in  building. "  for,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  "  I  understand  that 
considerable  numbers  of  the  males  have  been  taken  flving  about  the 
tower  of  York  Minster,  no  doubt  seeking  the  females  which  were  issu- 
ing from  the  timbers  that  supported  the  roof,  and  which  would  be  of 
course  greatly  weakened  by  tne  continued  operations  of  the  larve,  as 
well  as  rendered  more  combustible  by  the  multitude  of  passages  and 
the  quantitT  of  dust  which  they  create."  Singularly  enoup;h,  said  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Curtis's  prediction  as  to  fire  was  soon  verified ;  for  in 
1829,  very  shortly  after  the  above  was  written,  York  Minster  was  the 
scene  of  a  conflagration.  Mr.  Bateman  added  that  he  had  only  be- 
come acquainted  with  Sirex  juvencus  about  this  time  last  year,  and  it 
was  marvellous,  he  said,  that  after  eluding  exposure  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  its  evil  deeds  should  now  be  proclaimed.  It  was 
also  stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  A.  Murray  that  the  insect  had 
made  its  appearance  with  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Banchory  House,  Aber- 
deenshire. Mr.  Buller  said  he  had  known  this  Sirex  for  years  in 
Devonshire,  where  it  appeared  to  confine  its  operations  to  wood  either 
wholly  dead  or  decaying.  Palings  and  Larch  posts  were  attacked  by 
it,  but  he  had  not  seen  it  on  live  trees.  Mr.  Bateman  here  remarked 
that  it  seemed  only  to  make  its  appearance  after  very  hot  summers, 
but  when  detected  every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  extirpate  it. 


Weekly  Snow,  July  7/7*.— At  this  Meeting  there  was  a  good  ex- 
hibition of  vegetables,  and  some  excellent  trays  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  In  the  class  for  twelve  Carnations,  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Vine 
Nursery,  Bath,  took  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Shackell,  of  Oldfield 
Nursery,  Bath,  the  second ;  they  were  beautiful  blooms,  as  were  also 
the  twelve  Picotees  exhibited  by  the  same  gentlemen,  by  whom  the  prizes 
were  taken  in  the  same  order.  For  the  best  basket  of  miscellaneous 
cut  flowers,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Coles  Child,  Es^.,  of  Bromley, 
took  the  first  prize,  and  T&.  Bartlett,  of  Hammersmith,  the  second. 
In  the  collection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  again  first,  Mr. 
Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Highgate,  second,  and  Mr. 
Plester,  of  Elsenham  Hall  Giudens,  Essex,  was  third.  In  the  mis- 
cellaneous class,  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  A.  Bond,  Esq.,  took  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Fulham  Cabbaos,  and  Mr. 
Y^oung  was  similarly  rewarded  for  a  large  specimen  of  me  Enfield 
Market,  which  is  a  mere  form  of  the  former.  Two  meritorious  de- 
signs of  flower  gardens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Southwood 
Lane,  Highgate,  and  Mr,  Hill,  Angel  Row,  Highgate.  The  former 
took  his  plan  from  that  of  the  International  Exhibition,  and  both  re- 
ceived extra  prizes.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  N.  Miller,  Esq., 
Bishop  Stortford,  received  a  second  prize  for  three  handsome  Proes ; 
and  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  extra  prizes  for  a  col- 
lection of  Caladiums,  and  one  of  Agaves ;  also  a  first-daas  certificate 
for  Leptopteris  suferVa,  and  one  of  the  second  class  for  Erica  Par* 
'  mentieriana  rosea. 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
July  4th. 
Thx  last  Show  of  the  seaaon  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
ihovgh  the  weather  was  by  no  means  favourable,  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  visitors,  among  whom  the  fairer  sex  as  nsnal  greatly 
predominated.  Their  pleasure,  however,  in  promenading  the  lawn 
was  greatly  marred  by  the  frequent  cold  showers  which  made  the  tnif 
-damp,  and  the  day  throughout  was  very  ungenial  for  that  period 
oi  the  year  which  is  nsuallv  the  warmest.  The  plants  did  not  appear 
to  be  so  numerous  as  at  the  earlier  exhibitions,  nor  did  they  on  the 
whole  exhibit  that  freshness  and  profusion  of  bloom  which  rmidered 
•them  so  attractive  in  May ;  but  fruit  was  shown  in  great  abundance, 
variety,  and  excellence,  oonstitutiog,  in  fact,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  Show. 

Stove  and  GsxEMHeusB  Plants. — Of  these  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to 
Mis.  Tredwell,  Lower  Norwood,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  ten,  pro- 
minent among  which  was  a  magnificent  s^imen  of  Ixora  salicifolia, 
a  worked  plant  about  5|  feet  hijg|h,  and  bearmg  in  great  profusion  heads 
of  orange  flowers  from  7  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  certainly 
the  finest  plant  of  its  kind  that  we  remember;  and  although  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Whitbread  exhibited  a  remarkable  speci- 
men, we  question  whether  it  was  equal  to  that  shown  by  Mr.  Peed. 
Allamanda  grandiflora  and  Draoophyllum  graoile  from  the  same  ex- 
hibitor were  also  fine,  and  Bondeletia  speciosa  was  likewise  noticeable 
in  his  collection.  In^that  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  Azalea  Apollo  was  still  in 
very  good  bloom,  and  he  had  besides  by  far  the  finest  Ealosanth  in 
ihe  Show,  a  round-headed  plant  of  coooinea,  about  a  yard  across,  and 
presenting  a  Rowing  mass  of  rich  scarlet.  Phanocoma  prolifera,  a 
large  plant,  with  its  rosy  crimson  everlasting  flowers  quite  as  large  as 
a  five-shilling  piece ;  a  very  good  Ixora  coocinea,  and  hirge  plants  of 
Hedaroma  fucnsioides,  and  Pimelea  mirabilis,  also  came  from  Mr. 
Bhodes ;  and  from  Mr.  WiUiams,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Ph«nocoma 
prolifera,  6  feet  across  and  in  profuse  bloom,  together  with  Bon- 
gainvilliea  glabra,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  and  Erythrina  crista-niUi, 
whoso  showy  red  flowers  are  not  usually  seen  at  exhibitions.  Mrs. 
Glendinning  &  Sons  sent  Allamanda  Aubletii  in  very  good  bloom, 
hnt  not  BO  showy  as  A.  grandiflora ;  and  inferior  plants  of  it  also 
■  appeared  in  other  collections ;  also,  a  fine  specimen  m  Yinca  oculata ; 
Mr.  Baxendine,  Guildford,  had  Bhyncospermum  jasminoides  and 
Binpaonia  grandiflora,  assorting  well  witn  an  Allamanda  near  it, 
though  differing  in  being  reddish  orange  instead  of  yellow.  Mr.  Kaile, 
gardener  to  Earl  Lovelace,  had  a  veiy  good  plant  of  Bhyncospermum 
jasminoides;  and  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq., 
Beading,  the  beautiful  purplisn  violet  Pleroma  elegans,  in  fine  bloom ; 
Kalosanthes  coccinea  superba;  Clerodendron  Thomsons,  full  of 
flower ;  and  Statice  profasa.  .  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  Leyton,  took,  however,  Uie  lead  in  the  Amateurs'  class  for  six, 
with,  among  others,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  small  but  in  excellent 
hloom;  Statice  macrophylla,  with  a  profusion  of  its  purplish  lilac 
flowers  in  dense  corvmbs ;  Stephanotis  floribunda,  ana  Phaenocoma 
m-olifera  Bamesii.  Mr.  Kemp  had  the  showy  scarlet  Clerodendron 
Kismpferi ;  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener  to  I.  McHenry,  Esq.,  a  very 
good  specimen  of  Bracophyllum  gracile. 

Awards— For  ten :  first,  Mr.  Peed ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Philpott,  Ea^.  For  eight  (Nurserymen):  first,  Mr. 
Bhodes ;  second,  Mr.  Williams ;  third,  Mr.  Baxendine ;  fourth,  Mrs. 
Glendinning  &  Sons.  For  ei^t  (Amateurs) :  first,  Mr.  Kaile  ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.  For  six :  first, 
Jfr.  Ward ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Ingram ;  third,  Mr.  AVilkie  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Kemp. 

FiRB-FOLiAGED  PLANTS  AND  Febns  were  rather  numerous,  and 
being  judiciously  placed  in  the  bays  between  the  flowering  plants, 
these  were  not  overpowered,  nor  overpowering  as  they  sometimes  are 
by  too  much  colour  being  impressed  on  the  eye.  Mr.  Williams,  Hol- 
'loway,  had,  in  a  set  of  ten,  fine  specimens  of  Cordyline  indivisa,  Cycas 
circinalis,  Draciena  lineata,  GhamaBrops  humilis,  Cyathea  dealbata, 
and  variegated  Aloe-leaved  Tucca,  and  in  another  collection  Alocasia 
Lowii  in  splendid  condition,  Dracaena  marginata,  with  tiie  leaves 
narrowly  edged  with  red,  a  fine  Latania  borbomca,  and  Zamia  pungens, 
very  thick  in  the  trunk.  Mr.  Burley,  Albert  Nurseiy,  Bayswater,  also 
sent  various  Palms  and  Alpinia  nutans.  Of  Amateurs,  Mr.  Taylor, 
eardener  to  J.  Yates,  Esq.,  Highgate,  had  a  very  fiine  specimen  of 
Babal  BUckbumiana,  Zamia  spinlis,  Encephalartos  latifrons,  and 
other  Cycads,  and  a  good  plant  of  Littea  juncea.  From  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Gell,  Glendinning,  and  Young,  came  the  Date  Palm,  Bho- 
palas,  Spluerogyne  latifolia,  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  Draoienas, 
Marantas,  Pandanads,  one  or  two  Galadiums;  Pamcum  sulcatum, 
a  broad-leaved  Ghrass ;  and  Anthurium  cordifolium. 

Awards— For  ten  (Nursexymen) :  first,  Mr.  Williams;  second, 
Messrs.  Glendinning;  third,  Mr.  Burley.  For  ten  (Amateurs) :  first, 
Mr.  Taylor ;  second,  Mr.  Gell ;  third,  Mr.  Young.  For  six :  first, 
Mr.  Taylor ;  second,  Mr.  Barnard. 

Exotic  Ferns  from  Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  Barnard,  and  Young, 
comnrised  good  specimens  of  Cyatheas,  Cibotiums,  Dicksonias,  Wood- 
(waidiA  radicans,  Todea  africana,  Pteris  erotica  albo-lineata  and 
argynea,  Phlebodium  aureom,  Adiantum  trapeziforme  and  formosum. 
Awards— For  twelve  (Nurserymen) :  first,  Mr.  WiUiams.  For 
twelve  (Amateurs) :  first,  Mr.  Taylor ;  second,  Mr.  Bamazd ;  third, 
-Mr.  Tooog. 


Of  British  Ferns,  the  best  twelve  came  from  Messrs.  Ivezy  &  Sqa, 
of  Dorking,  and  consisted  of  Lastrea  FiHx-mas  Ingramii,  Athyrium 
Filix-foemina  Grantiie,  the  crested  variety  of  the  Koyol  Fern,  Poly- 
stichum  aculeatum  acrocladon,  and  angnlare  grandiceps,  Trichomanea 
radicans,  Asplenium  trichomanes  Moulei,  very  pretty ;  Scolopendrium 
vul^re  crispum  latum,  Lastrea  montana  Nowelliana,  Pseudathyrium 
flexile,  Blechnum  spicant  crispum,  and  Adiantum  oapillus-Yeneris. 
Collections,  including  various  lormB  of  the  above  genera,  also  came 
from  Mr.  Kaile  and  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy. 

Heaths  comprised  fine  specimens  of  the  brilliant  Parmentieriana 
rosea,  SaviUeana,  ventricosa  Bothwelliana  and  coccinea,  tricolor  va- 
rieties ;  Aitoniana,  Eassoniana,  and  Tnmbulli,  white ;  obbata,  Massoni 
major,  ampuUacea  major,  eximia,  nobilis,  orange;  depressa,  and 
Cavendishii,  the  last  two,  however,  rather  past  their  best. 

Awards — For  eight  (Nurserymen) :  first,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  ; 
second,  Mr.  Bhodes;  third,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith.  For  eight 
(Amateurs) :  first,  Mr.  Peed ;  second,  Mr.  Ward ;  equal  third,  Mr.  A. 
Ingram  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Philpott,  Esq. 

Obchids  were  not  numerously  shown,  nor  were  they  in  the  same 
fine  condition  as  at  the  first  Show.  Mr.  Bnllen,  gardener  to  A.  Turner, 
Esq.,  Leicester,  had  Trichopilia  crispa  with  certainly  not  less  than 
thirty  fine  blooms,  a  fine  specimen  of  Aerides  odoratum  majus, 
Saccolabium  Blumei  majus  with  five  spikes,  Cattleya  Acklandin  with 
three  blooms,  C.  superba,  very  brilliant  in  colour;  Cypripedium 
Veitchii  with  four  fine  blooms,  and  a  good  example  of  C.  oarbatum 
superbum;  Mr.  Wiggins  had  Cattleya  Wagneri,  Cypripediums 
Hookeri  and  Stonei,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  Aendes,  and  a 
Vanda;  and  Mr.  Williams  sent,  among  others,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Aerides  odoratum  mains,  also  Aerides  Lobbi,  PhaleDnopsls  grandiflora, 
and  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum.  From  other  exhibitors  came 
Phahenopsis  Luddemanniana,  Cattleya  Mossie,  the  old  Broughtonia 
sanguinea,  Calanthe  masuca,  Lielia  pnrpurata,  Odontoglossum  hasti- 
labium and  cordatum,  the  pretty  Miltonia  spectabilis,  and  Yanda 
Batemanni. 

Awards — For  ten :  first,  Mr.  Bullen ;  second,  withheld ;  third,  Mr. 
Peed.  For  six :  first,  Mr.  Williams ;  second,  Mr.  Parker ;  third.  Mr. 
Bhodes.  For  six:  first,  Mr.  Wiggins;  second,  G.  Cooper,  Esq..; 
Old  Kent  Eoad ;  third,  Mr.  Hilljgardciier  to  B.  Hanbury,  Esq. ; 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler ;  fifth,  Mr.  Willcock,  gardener  to  Dr.  Pattison, 
St.  John's  Wood. 

Fuchsias. — Only  three  collections  were  shown,  and  of  these  the 
best  came  from  Mr.  Brockwell,  Edmonton,  whose  plants  were  from 
6  to  7  feet  high  and  weU-grown  and  flowered.  Among  dork  varieties 
were  good  examples  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
Sensation ;  amon^  light  sorts,  Wiltshire  Lass,  Minnie  Banks,  Beine 
Blanche,  and  Schiller ;  and  among  kinds  with  white  corollas,  the  best 
were  Madame  ComeUssen  and  Conspicua. 

Awards — ^For  six :  first,  Mr.  Brockwell ;  second,  Mr.  Weston,  gar- 
dener to  D.  Martinean,  Esq.,  Chipham  Park;  third,  Mr.  Filee,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Shutter,  Esq. 

PELABooNiuifS  wcre  inferior  both  in  the  size  of  the  plants  and 
bloom  to  those  exhibited  at  the  previous  Show,  when  Mr.  Bailey's  and 
Mr.  Turner's  plants  attracted  such  general  admiration.  Mr.  Eraser, 
however,  on  this  occasion  had  good  plants  of  Favourite,  Pericles, 
Beacon,  Mdlle.  Patti,  Desdemona,  Caractacus,  Leander,  and  Maiden 
Fair.  Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  G.  Foster,  Esq.,  had  fine  specimens  of 
Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Perdita,  Mdlle.  Patti,  and  International ;  also 
Spotted  Gem,  Lord  Clyde,  and  Pericles ;  and  Mr.  Ward  had  Caracta- 
eus,  Likcinum,  Boyal  Albert,  Desdemona,  and  Pericles.  In  the 
class  for  six  varieties  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esqt,  had 
good  plants  of  John  Hoyle,  Eurydice,  Diana,  Album  formosum.  Exhi- 
bition, and  Isabel.  Of  Fan<rr  varieties,  Mr.  Eraser  had  good  examples 
of  Zoe,  Undine,  Bridesmaid,  Helen,  Hebe,  and  Acme.  Of  Scarlets, 
the  best  came  from  Mr.  Windsor,  Walthamstow,  who  contributed  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  and  Prime  Minister,  scarlet ;  Virgo  Marie,  white ;  Princess 
and  Eugenie  Mczard,  sahnon ;  and  Highgate  Bival,  salmon  scarlet, 
all  well  grown. 

Awards— For  nine :  first,  Mr.  Eraser.  For  nine  (Amateurs) :  first, 
Mr.  Nve ;  second,  Mr.  Ward ;  third,  Mr.  Wimns.  For  six  Fancy : 
first.  Ml.  Eraser.  For  six  Scarlet:  first,  Mr.  Windsor;  second,  Mr. 
Catlin;  third,  Mr.  Hawes;  fourth,  Mr.  Logan.  For  varieties  of 
186S-4 :  first,  Mr.  Eraser ;  second,  Mr.  Wiggins. 

BosBS. — ^Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited  some  very  good  plants  in 
pots,  among  which  Due  de  Bohan,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Dnchesse  de 
Caylus,  Leopold  I.,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  and  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  were  particularly  fine ;  and  of  cut  blooms,  fijie  stands  wero 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ingle,  Chard,  J.  Hollingworth,  Turner, 
and  Marlow,  containing  in  addition  to  the  above-named  varieties  fine 
examples  of  William  GrifiSths,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Madame  Bravy,  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
nuuson,  and  others. 

Awards — ^For  fifty :  first,  Mr.  Turner ;  second,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;    « 
third,  Mr.  Fraser.    For  twenty-five:  first,  Mr.  Inale;  second,  Mr. 
Chard;  third,  Mr.  Hollingworth.    For  twenty-four:  first,  Mr.  Turner ; 
second,  Mr.  Ingle ;  third,  Mr.  Marlow. 

New  Plants  and  Sbedlznos  were  numerously  shown.  Messrs. 
Yeitch  had  first-class  certificates  for  the  true  Peperomia  arifolia. 
Davallia  parvnla  very  pretty,  Drosera  capensis,  Nepenthes  lanata, 
Maranta  Lindemi,  Lomaria  Belli,  reourva,  and  dliata ;  Davallia 
alpina ;  a  speoiei  of  Adiuitum  with  copper-coloured  young  fronds ;  a 
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pnHy  Hitie  Niorambergia,  tad  Aoalvpha  tricolor.  To  the  ubm  fins 
■eoond-dMs  oertiiioates  were  awarded  lor  a  Bomean  Kepenthee,  and  a 
baadflome  Sphnrosme  from  Bolivia.  Several  of  these  are  noticed  in 
mother  eoliunn.  Menre.  Veitoh  alao  exhibited  Betinospora  obtaea 
Mrea,  having  foliage  beaatifaUy  tinged  with  gold,  Begcmia  Pearoei, 
and  Altemanthera  spathnlata.  From  Mr.  Bnll  came  also  a  nnmeroos 
oollection,  of  which  the  following  plants  reoeiTed  first-class  oertificatee 
*  s.,  ICaranta  Lindenii,  Panduins  latissimns,  with  rather  broad  pale 
I  leaves ;  P.  Porteanns^  much  more  slender  than  the  preoeedmg, 

_  ua  gratissima,  with  small  pale  rose-oolonred  flowers  slightly 
aoented ;  T«atania  rubra,  Adiantom  velntinnm,  Pepcromia  anQTma,  and 
Athyriom  Goringiannm  piotnm,  varie^ted  with  white  after  the  manner 
of  Pteris  argyraa,  bat  mnch  more  Bhghtlv  marked.  The  same  exhi- 
bitor had  second-class  certificates  for  Cinchona  nobilis,  with  handsome 
leaves  having  a  red  midrib ;  a  variegated  Phajos  grandifolins,  Philo- 
dendron  b^iinnatifidam,  and  Echeveria  atropoipnrea,  with  brownish 
red  leaves.  First-class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Waterer  Se  Godfrey  for  Capressas  Lawsoniana  ar^ntea,  a  glancous 
yariety  of  that  fine  species ;  to  Mr.  R.  Parker  for  Goodyera  pnbesoens 
intennedia,  and  Statice  floribunda  with  purplish  violet  flowers ;  and 
to  Messrs.  Backhonse,  York,  for  Dipladenia  amabilis,  notioed  in  onr 
Floral  Committee  report.  SimilAr  awards  were  made  to  Messrs. 
Iveiy  is  Son  for  Ath^nm  Filix-foBmina  polcherrimnm,  to  Messrs. 
Jacoon  for  Peperomia  arifolia,  to  Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  for 
Iiomaria  rigida  and  an  Adiantum,  and  to  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  for 
Galadinm  Napoleon  HI.  Second-class  certificates  were  given  to  "iSx. 
Frsser,  Lea  Bridge,  for  Lilirmi  anratum  candidom,  of  a  pnrer  white 
than  the  common  variety,  and  not  spotted ;  to  Messrs.  Iveiy  for  a  Poly- 
Btifthnm  ;  and  to  Mr.  Williams  for  Lindsoa  onltrata.  Among  aMUiing 
florists'  flowers  Mr.  Watson  had  first-class  certificates  for  Geraniums 
Hiss  Watson  and  Mrs.  Dix,  both  of  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
aand  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  G.  Smith,  HomseyKoad,  for 
Nose^y  Pelaxgonium  La  Grande,  a  fine  scarlet ;  also  to  Mr.  Tirebuck, 
Luton,  for  Emily  Morland,  a  scarlet  zonal.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith, 
who^  exhibited  numerous  zonal  and  trioolor-leaved  varieties,  received 
e^rtificates  of  the  first-class  for  Sunbeam,  bright  scarlet,  large  trusses ; 
Diadem  and  Charmer,  orange  scarlet ;  and  Glorious,  deep  scarlet ; 
also  certificates  of  the  second  class  for  Vandyke,  Mrs.  Charles  Barry, 
Conqueror,  Magnificent,  and  Scarlet  Dwarf.  Mr.  W.  Paul  again  ex- 
hibited several  varieties  of  the  zonal  and  Nosegay  sections,  and  had 
certificates  of  the  first-class  for  Nimrod,  Waltham  Gem,  Rebecca,  St. 
George,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton ;  and  of  the  second  class  for  Scarlet 
Dwarf  and  Cardinal.  Mr.  Turner  had  a  flrst-dass  certificate  for  In- 
ternational and  Lady  Constance  Groavcnor,  the  former  a  crimson 
Bcariet  zonal  variety,  and  the  latter  a  fine  scarlet.  yeri)enas 
Auricula  and  Harrv  liaw  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  Castle  Bromwich, 
likewise  received  first-class  certificates,  and  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co's. 
fine  bedding  Pansy  Imperial  Blue,  a  second-class  one.  Several  showy 
Clematises  were  shown  by  Mr.  Townsend,  Homsey ;  and  a  pretty  white 
Lobelia,  called  Miss  Mnzphy,  likely  to  be  useful  for  bedoing,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  exhibited  Yucca  canalicn- 
lata  producing  its  creamy  inflorescence.  Acanthus  montanus  with 
rather  ornamental  foliage,  Sphierogyne  cinnamomea,  and  a  showy 
Amaryllis  called  maiginata  oonspicna.  Mrs.  Glendinning  &  Sons 
had  Gesneras  and  Annctochils ;  and  good  stands  of  Pinks,  Carnations, 
and  Piootees,  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath, 
and  others.  Annuals  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of 
Covent  Garden. 

VBCIT. 

The  display  of  fruit,  as  already  stated,  was  large  in  qvantity  and 
excellent  m  quality.  Nearly  one  hundred  Pines  were  shown,  and 
vpwards  of  two  hundred  bunches  of  Grapes,  most  of  these,  too,  being 
large  and  very  well  grown.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  was 
swarded  to  Mr.  Bawbone,. gardener  to  C.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Ashbourne, 
for  a  Queen  Pine  of  4i  lbs.,  three  excellent  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Gnpes  weighing  m  all  7i  lbs.,  Golden  Hambuiwhs,  Trentham 
Hybrid  Melon,  fine  Royal  George  Peaches,  Elrage  Nectarines,  and 
Xeens'  Seedling  Strawberries.  Mr.  BoUnson,  gardener  to  B.  Benyon, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Beading,  was  second  with  a  Queen  Pine,  Black  and 
Golden  Hamburg  Grapes,  Golden  Perfection  Melon,  Grosse  llig- 
iioiine  Peadies,  Ehioge  iTeetarines,  Figs,  Strawberries,  and  Cherries. 
Mr.  Tomer  was  third  with  a  Queen  Pme,  Buckland  Sweetwater  and 
Bla^  fiambursh  Grapes,  a  Melon,  Violette  Hative  Peadies,  Elmge 
Ktetarines,  and  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberry ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to 
Earl  Cravan,  Combe  Abbey,  was  fourth  with  six  fine  Ripley  Queen 
Pines,  Muscat  and  Blade  Hamburg^  Grapes,  Melens ,  Peaces,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Strawberries.  Mr.  Tumbnll,  sardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  fiftii ;  and  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow, 
Ashridge,  sixth. 

PiNB  Apples.— In  eoDectiottS  of  four  fruit,  not  lees  than  two  kinds, 
Mr.  Hannan,  gardener  to  R.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Cyfarthia  Caetle,  was 
first  with  two  fineProrideaoCr  weijghing  respectively  8  and  9  lbs.,  and 
two  good  fruit  of  the  Black  Jasnaiea.  Mr.  loung,  gardener  to  Craw- 
Aaj  Bailey,  Esq.,  Abeninaa,  was  third  with  Evidence  wein^iung 
7  Ibf.  2  ozs.,  and  7  lbs.  6  oza.  each,  and  well-ripened  Queens  of 
4  Iba.  2  OSS.,  and  4  lbs.  6  ozs. ;  ,aad  equal  third  prizes  were  awarded 
lo  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrinaton,  and  Mr.  Young,  oaidener 
loW.H.  Stone,  Esq.,  M.P.,Leigfa  Park,  the  former  having  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayennes  wei^^g  a  little  more  than  6  lbs.,  a  Prickly  Cayenne 


of  4  lltf.  6  OM.,  and  an  Bnville  of  4^  Ibi. ;  whiht  Mr.  Toong  had 
two  excellent  Queens,  a  Providence,  and  a  Black  Jamaica. 

Of  Providence  Pines  several  large  and  handsome  fruit  were  shown. 
ICr.  Hannan  waa  first  with  a  noUe  fruit  of  10  lbs.,  and  Mr.  Tonng, 
Aberamaa,  second,  with  one  which,  though  not  so  heavy  by  1|  lb.,  'was 
mom  handsome.  Mr.  Elstone,  gardsner  to  8.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Claphsm 
Park,  was  third  with  one  ol  84  lbs. ;  and  extia  prizes  were  awaxdad 
to  Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  Shardeloea,  for  a  trait 
weighing  8^  lbs. ;  to  Mr.  Deville,  gardener  to  Major  Martin,  for  one 
of  81bs.;  to  Mr.  Gell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Beanfoy,  South  Lambelh ;  to 
Mr.  Jones,  gudener  to  Lady  Mill ;  and  to  Mr.  Speed,  gardener  to  Sir 
E.  Walker,  Bart,  Bury  HiU,  Mansfield. 

Among  Queens  by  far  the  best  was  a  weD-rinened  fruit  ol  the  eK- 
traoidinary  weight  <^  7  lbs.  6  oas.,  shown  by  Mr.  Ward,  ! 


F.  N.  MiUer,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford,  and  to  which,  <rf  course,  the 
first  prize  was  awarded,  lur.  Brioe,  gardener  to  J.  Lermitte,  Esq.,  ol 
Finchley,  was  second  with  a  finely  ripened  fruit  weighing  6  lbs.  4  oas. ; 
and  Mr.  Young,  Aberaman,  third,  with  a  fine  fruit  of  6  Iba.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Stanmore ;  Mr.  Holliday,  gardener  to  H.  Wahnaley,  Eml, 
Acton ;  Mr.  Kemp ;  Mr.  Hannan  ;  and  Mr.  Coles,  gardener  to  B.  H. 
Page,  Esq.,  Beokenham ;  and  Mr.  Drewitt,  had  also  very  ^ood  fridt 
of  this  variety,  which  in  several  eases  was  shown  of  a  heavier  weif^ 
than  it  has  usually  been  seen  of  late  years,  when  first  prises  have 
freqnentiy  been  taken  by  fruits  under  4  lbs.  in  weight.  Special 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  dozen  Queens  wei^iing  68  Ibe.,  ex- 
hibited  by  Mr.  Ward,  all  of  which  were  handsome  fruit  and  in  beanti- 
ful  condition. 

In  the  class  for  aiiy  variety  no  first  prize  was  awarded ;  the  teooiid 
was  given  to  Mr.  B.  Smitlii,  gardener  to  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  Calderstooe, 
for  a  well-ripened  Black  Jamaica ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Gardiner, 
nrdsner  to  £.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Av*oii, 
for  a  fruit  of  the  same  variety  weighing  8^  lbs.  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener 
to  E.  Benthall,  Esq.,  had  a  Black  Antigua,  for  which  an  extra  prize 
waa  awarded. 

GsjiPKa  made  a  splendid  display,  especially  the  Black  Hamburghf. 
In  the  class  for  three  kinds  Mr.  Iteredith  had  a  wonderfnlW  fine  ex- 
hibition, consisting  of  Black  Hamburghs,  remarkable  both  for  size  of 
bunch  and  berry,  their  fine  colour,  and  their  beautiful  bloom ;  Black 
Prince,  and  Trentham  Black  also  very  fine.  Mr.  Meredith  here  walked 
over  the  course,  all  the  other  competitors  being  a  long  way  behind.  No 
second  prize  was  awarded,  but  equal  third  prizes  were  given  to  Mr. 
Osbom,  Finchley,  for  well-ripened  Buckland  Sweetwater,  good  Muscats 
but  not  ripe,  and  Black  Hamburgh ;  to  Mr.  Horwood,  gardener  to 

G.  H.  Tumboll,  Esq.,  Rookery  Down,  Kent,  for  Black  Prinoe,  small 
Muscats,  and  Black  Hamburghs ;  to  Mr.  Tansley,  gardener  to  A.  Moat, 
Esq.,  Chadwell  Heath,  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburghs, 
and  Canon  Hall ;  and  to  Mr.  Sage,  sardener  to  Earl  Howe,  Ather- 
stone,  for  good  bunches  of  Black  HamDurgh,  Black  Prince,  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater.  In  the  same  class  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  gardener  to 
Sir  G.  Beaumont.  Bart.,  Coleotton  Hall,  exhibited  very  good  Black 
Hamburgh  and  White  Muscadine,  and  Mr.  Tumbull,  Blenheim,  large 
bunches  of  Black  Prince,  but  not  suffieienUy  ripe. 

In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs,  Mr.  Meredith 
and  Mr.  Clement,  East  Bamet,  were  placed  equal  first  with  laroe  and 
beautifnlly-ooloured  bunches,  and  in  each  ease  densely  covered  with 
a  beautiful  bloom.  Those  from  Mr.  Meredith  weighed  collectively 
10}  lbs.,  and  were  very  even  in  size  of  berry.  Mr.  Squires,  gardenar 
toH.  Ludlow,  Esq.,  Bleywood  House,  Westbury,  was  second  with  good 
huge-berried  bunches  but  a  little  deficient  in  colour ;  Mr.  Osbocn,  and 
Mr.  Pople,  West  Moulsey,  were  equal  third ;  and  Sir.  Speed,  Buy 
Hill,  fourth,  with  small  but  well-oolonred  bunches.  Good  exhibitio&a 
in  the  same  class  also  came  from  Mr.  Wallis,  gardener  to  J.  Dixon, 
Esq.,  Astle  Park,  Mr.  Bawbone,  and  Mr.  M.  Henderson. 

Li  baskets  Mr.  Meredith  was  again  first  with  BUusk  Hamburvh  large 
and  finely  coloured,  Mr.  Tansley  being  second  with  very  good  Canon 
HaU ;  and  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hannan,  Mr.  Pople,  and  Mir. 
Osbom,  had  equal  third  prizes,  aU  for  Black  Hamhnign,  except  Mr. 
Osbom,  who  had  Muscats. 

In  the  dass  for  Black  Prinee,  or  West's  St.  Peter's,  the  forma 
variety  was  almost  exclusively  shown.  With  it  Mr.  Tumbnll,  gardenv 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  first  with  large  bunches,  but  not  to 
finely  coloured  as  we  have  seen ;  Mr.  Sage,  g^ener  to  Earl  Hove, 
was  second  with  good  bunches  of  the  same  kind ;  and  others  came 
from  Vi.  Allen,  gardener  to  E.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  Manchester,  and  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Farouhar,  Bart.,  one  of  thoee  from 
the  former  beins  16  inches  in  length,  out  it,  as  well  as  the  two  smaller 
bunches  on  eacn  ride  of  it,  were  deficient  in  colour.  Mr.  AQport. 
gardener  to  H.  Aykroyd,  Esq.,  had  compact  bunches  of  West's  St. 
Peter's  beautifully  coloured. 

Musoats  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slmigh,  were  beautifully  rinened, 
being  of  a  rich  golden-amber  colour,  in  respect  to  ripeness  far  oefom 
allwe  other  bunches.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Pizzie,  gardABflr 
to  F.  Edwards,  Eso.,  Pickeiidge ;  end  the  third  to  ICr.  Qement,  for 
very  good  bundles,  out  not  quite  ripe. 

In  the  dass  for  any  kind,  Mr.  Record,  gardener  to  Colonel  IiOjd» 
Hawfchurst,  Kent,  was  first  with  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  the  thm 
bunches  weighixig  coUectivdy  8  lbs.  3  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  Lynn,  gardener 
to  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  second,  with  fine  bunches  of  BocUand  Sweal- 
water,  but  not  suffieientiy  ripe.  Good  White  Muscadines,  from  Mir. 
M.  Henderson,  were  third.    The  only  other  kinds  which  we  noticed 
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woe  B^  Frontignan  aad  Golden  Hambarrii.  In  the  MuoeUaneoos 
Clftw  ft  prize  WS9  also  ftlrarded  to  Mr.  msnS^^  lor  ft  bimeli,  or 
iftftiMr  leriee  of  banehes  on  ft  sin^  etftlk,  iveighing  Ti  Ibi.,  aad,  noftp 
wiAataading  its  large  aiza,  paileetion  in  edoor  and  Uoom. 

MjKuam  were  ahown  to  the  number  of  aboot  two  eeore.  In  the 
GsMA  fleahed  class,  tbe  best  were  a  Hybrid  Cashmere,  from  Mr.  Weir, 
ntdeaer  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Hampetead ;  and  Combe  Abbey  Hybrid, 
from  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Craven.  Golden  Perfection  and 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  respectively  from  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  Col. 
Byre,  Welford  Park ;  and  Mr.  Beeord,  gardener  to  Col.  Loyd,  were 
niaoed  equal  second.  In  the  Scarlet-fleshed  class,  Mr.  Weir  was  again 
first  with  Improred  Windsor  Prize ;  and  Scarlet  Gem  from  Mr.  Beech, 
gsrdener  to  T.  AUcock,  Esq.,  Epeom,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith,  was  second. 

Peaohss  axd  Nectabinbs.-- Of  Royal  Charlotte  and  Yiolette 
Hative  Peaches,  remarkably  fine  fruit  were  shown  by  Mr.  Sawkins, 
gudener  to  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Bramfield ;  and  Royal  George  and  finely- 
edlonred  Galande  Peaches  came  from  Mr.  Horwood.  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Earl  Craven,  had  fijie  Yiolette  Hative  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines ;  and  Bmgnon  and  Scarlet  Nectarines  from  Mr.  Allen,  gardener 
to  Capt  Glegg,  Withington  Hall,  were  also  good ;  so  too  were  the 
Grosae  Mignonne  and  Royal  George  Peaches  from  Mr.  Beech.  Royal 
George  Peaches  and  Elruge  Nectarines  were  also  shown  in  good  i>er- 
fsction  by  Mr.  Masters,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  by 
Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Bail  Brownlow.  In  the  dass  for  four  dishes, 
Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  Capt.  Glegg,  Withington  Hall,  had  Bellegarde, 
and  Noblesse  Peaches,  and  Scarlet  and  Bmgnon  Nectarines,  the  whole 
of  which  were  fine.  Mr.  Masters  had  good  fruit  of  Royal  George  and 
Early  Grosse  Mimionne  Peaches,  and  Elrnge  and  Yiolette  Hative  Nec- 
tarines ;  whilst^^.  Young,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Messrs. 
Jaoksoif,  of  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Tumbull  had  alio  good  exhibitions. 

Awards— For  four  dishes :  first,  Mr.  Allen ;  second,  Mr.  Masters ; 
third,  Mr.  Young ;  equal  fourth,  Mr.  Tumbull  and  Messrs.  Jackson. 
For  two  dishes :  first,  Mr.  Sawkins ;  equal  second,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Horwood ;  equal  third,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Beech ;  fourth,  Mr.  Masters, 

Strawbbbbxxs.— Mr.  Widdowson,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Barnes,  £s^.. 
Bickmansworth,  furnished  the  best  four  dishes— viz..  Empress  Eugenie, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  President,  and  Oscar,  all  lar^  and  fine.  Mr. 
Tuner,  Slough,  had  Dr.  Hogg,  Leon  de  St.  Lannier  (a  large  eocks- 
eomb-ahaped  fruit),  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxkm ;  and  Mr. 
Melndoe,  gardener  to  Coles  Child,  Esq.,  Bromley,  exhibited  Comte  de 
Pans,  Marguerite,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Presadent.  Mr.  Lydiard, 
Bftthaaston,  sent  Britidi  Queen,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir  J.  Pazton,  aad 
Comte  de  Paris.  From  Mr.  Homood,  Cndham,  came  two  fine  baskets- 
fnl  of  Kitley's  Goliath ;  and  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  had  a  seedling 
named  Princess  Mary,  said  to  be  very  prolific,  and  to  possess  a  well- 
maxJtod  Pine  flavour. 

Awards— First,  Mr.  Widdowson;  second,  Mr.  Turner;  third,  Mr. 
Mdndoe ;  fourth,  Mr.  Lvdxard. 

MxBOSLLAZiEOUB.— Although  classes  were  assigned  to  several  other 
fmita,  the  exhibitions  in  these  were  so  few  thai  they  will  be  most  eon- 
Teniently  noticed  under  this  head.  For  Plums,  Mr.  Melndoe,  gar- 
dener to  Coles  Child,  Esq.,  Bromley,  was  first  with  a  kind  of  (hige 
eaUed  De  Galopin,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq., 
fleo<md  with  Yictoria.  Of  Figs,  fine  fruit  of  the  Brown  Turkey  from 
Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  LoM  Carrington,  were  first ;  the  same  kind 
from  Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to  R.  Benyon,  Esq.,  second;  and  what 
was  called  Bourjasotte  blanche,  from  Mr.  Blake, jardener  to  E.  (ireen, 
Esq.,  Ware,  third.  In  Black  Cherries,  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with 
Black  Tartarian,  large  and  beautifully  ripened ;  Mr.  Hill,  gardener 
to  B.  Hanbunr.  Esq..  The  Poles,  second  with  fine  fruit  of  tiie  same 
variety.  Of  White  Cherries,  the  best  were  Bigarreau  from  Mr.  Wid- 
dowson and  Mr.  Turner,  who  were  first  and  second,  and  Elton  from 
Mr.  Hill,  who  took  an  equal  second  prise.  Mr.  Turner  also  exhibited 
fine  fruit  of  Black  Eagle,  Werder's  and  Knight's  Early  Black,  Black 
Tartarian,  May  Duke,  Bigarreau,  and  Elton.  From  Mr.  Henderson, 
Coleorton  HaU,  came  a  box  of  very  good  Elmge  and  Yiolette  Hative 
Nectarines ;  and  from  Mr.  Osbom,  Finchley,  Grosse  Mignonne 
Peaches.  French  Crab  Apples  were  shovn  in  excellent  preservation 
by  Mr.  Boss,  Welford  Pork ;  Raspberries  by  Mr.  Marcham,  Drayton 
House,  Ealing  ;  and  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  other  orchard-house 
trees  in  pots  by  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge. 

Trb  RnoATB  Bosk  AsBocxiTioyB  Show  was  held  in  the  Pubfio 
HaU,  Bcigate,  on  June  30th.  The  centre  of  the  Hall  was  occupied 
by  two  parallel  tables  containing  the  stands  of  the  members  for  com- 
petition, the  sides  by  similar  tables  on  which  were  placed  many 
beantifhl  plants  to  be  presently  noticed  with  the  boxes  of  Roses 
broDght  by  nurserymen,  not  for  competition,  but  kindly  lent  by  them 
to  assist  in  rendering  the  Show  effective.  They  came  from  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cbeshunt ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Piltdown ;  Messrs.  Ivery 
and  Son,  Dorking;  and  Mr.  John  Cattell,  Westerham.  The  table 
aloBgthe  end  of  tke  Hall  was  covered  with  boncjuets,  arranged  chiefly 
withFem  and  other  foliage,  and  suitable  for  dinner^aUe  deooratiott. 
These  bouquets  were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Wilson  Saunders  and  the 
ladies  of  Rei^rte,  Redhill,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  for 
taste  and  ele^uice  f  uUy  merited  the  pcaise  libendly  bestowed  upon 
them.  Jl  Rose  was  shown  which  may,  or  may  not,  according  as  future 
expounenta  shall  prove,  exercise  some  influence  in  Rose  culture.  It 
b  a  Briar  Roee  from  the  Himalaya  Moimtains,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
the  founder  of  the  Association.     A  brsneh  of  it,  about  ^ 


4t  feet  in  length,  was  one  mass  of  white  bloom,  in  bunehes  (corymbs), 
of  ei(^t  or  ten  togethar.  It  is  quite  new  to  this  country,  of  beftnUhu 
foHage  and  flowers,  and  of  itself  worthy  of  caltivatiott.  It  is  also 
peif edly  haidy  aad  of  vigorous  grmrth,  nenee  the  jpsobability  of  iM 
being  soitaUe  lor  steehs.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evmm^  the  Sliow  was 
opened  free  to  the  working  men  of  the  town  and  their  famniis,  who 
availed  themselves  el  the  {privilege  in  great  numbers.  The  Uvelj 
interest  shown  by  them  during  their  inspection,  proved  that  this  va- 
regulation  of  the  Committee  was  duly  appreciated  by  them.  The  out 
flowers  were  afterwards  distributed  among  those  present.— A.  H.  E. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

MteooHopsis  Kepalhnsis  (Nepftlesd  Meoonopsis}. — NcU.  oriL^ 
PapaTeraoesB.  Ltrni.,  Polyandria  Monogynia.  NatiTe  of  Nepatd 
and  Silddm  Himalaya,  at  elevations  of  10-11,000  feet.  FloweM 
yellow,  **  stately,  and  beantifnl."  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Ba^- 
hoose,  of  York.— (Boe.  Mag.,  t.  6585.) 

PoLYSTACHTA  PUBBS0EN8  (Haizx-stemmedPolystaohya).—- Naf. 
ord,j  Orohidaceo.  Xtnn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  NatiTe  of 
Southern  Afrioa.  Flowers  yellow,  striped  with  erimson. — 
(Ibid.,  t.  5686.) 

LoBSLU  NI00TXAHJC70LXA.  (Tobaooo-leaTed  Lobelia). — ITai, 
ord.j  LobeliaoeiB.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  NatiTe  of 
the  mountains  of  peninsular  India  and  Ceylon.  Flowers  while, 
tinted  with  blue.— (I6ic2.,  t.  5587.) 

Anotlootmb  lonoctlora  (Long-flowered  Aneylogyne).— ^^af. 
or<2.,  AoanthaoesB.  Ltwi.,  Diandria  Monogynia.  NatiTe  of  Gkiaja- 
quil.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitoh  Sb  Sons.  Flowers  ozua- 
soned-purple. — {Ibid.,  t.  6588.) 

Amobjbcitic  CRAiu<t7ANxnc  (Du  Ohaillu's  Angmonm).— ^ol. 
ord.,  OrohidaceiB.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  NatiTe  of 
Western  Africa,  sent  by  the  well-abused  M.  du  ChaiUu,  from 
the  Gaboon.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  green. — [Ibid.,  t.  5589.) 

BoHsxuN  BuLCK  BioABBXAtT.— This  Is  "  oue  of  the  largess 
and  finest  of  our  Black  Heart  class  of  Cherries.  It  is  t 
Tariety  that  was  introduced  by  Mr.  HiTers,  of  Sawbridgewoirtht 
under  the  name  of  Bigarreau  Badowesnitaer,  a  name  the 
eoirect  pronunciation  of  which  must  in  no  small  degree  proTe 
a  stumblingblook  to  En^^ish  gardeners ;  and  we  loKwe  than»- 
fore  rendered  it  into  English  by  calling  it  Bohemian  BUitAc 
Bigarreau,  in  allusion  to  the  country  whence  it  is  said  to  hays 
its  origin.  Whether  we  regard  this  yariety  as  to  its  slsa, 
flaTour,  or  earliness,  it  is  equally  yaluable.  It  ripens  earty  In 
Julj,  and  is  of  the  largest  size,  of  a  roundish  heart-shape, 
yery  eyen  and  regular  in  its  outline ;  skin  shining,  and  jet 
black.  The  characteristically  short  stalk  is  yeiy  stout,  and 
dark  green.  Flesh  quite  black,  firm,  but  not  so  firm  and 
craoklmg  asBigarreaux  generally  are,  but  juicy,  richly  flayoured, 
and  delicious.  We  would  recommend  this  to  be  grown  in  eyery 
collection."— (Ftorw*  and  Pomologist,  y.,  137.) 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTTTUTION. 

Wrbh  at  the  dinner  of  this  excellent  Institution  the  ollittr 
eyening  one  or  two  thoughts  crossed  my  mind.  First,  a  fifteen- 
years  annual  payment  of  one  guinea  to  entitle  a  subseribcdr  to 
be  placed  on  the  pension  list  without  the  expenses  of  an  electioB 
seems  rather  much ;  I  would  make  this  ten  years.  Then  I 
would  open  a  lOt.  6(1.  annual  subscription  for  gardeners  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  rule  a  twenty-years  subscription  to 
entitle  them  to  the  same  benefits.  I  beUeye  this  would  produe# 
a  good  reyenue,  and  associate  the  young  gardeners  with  Um 
Institution,  and  secure  their  aetiye  influence  and  support. 
Let  me,  in  support  of  this  argument,  bring  into  yiew  the  fact  that 
the  difference  between  an  annual  subsiviption  of  lOs.  6d.  and 
21s.  is  important  to  many  young  gardeners,  whose  remunera- 
tion, neyer  high,  is  yery  low  in  early  life. 

Further,  when  I  compare  this  vriih.  other  beneyolent  instita- 
tions  I  think  that,  considering  the  numbers  and  influence  of 
the  gardening  interest  and  its  supporters,  it  does  not  receiya 
all  the  support  that  might  be  expected.  This  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  arise  from  any  want  of  charitable  fueling,  but  because 
its  claims  are  not  fordUy  and  often  enough  put  befova  the 
publio.  Perhaps  this  has  been  left  undone  on  the  soore  of 
expense ;  but  I  belieye  that  a  judicious  expenditure  under  this 
head  would  pay.  Why  not  map  out  the  country,  and  haye  « 
committee  in  eyery  town  ten  miles  distant,  so  that  each  com- 
mittee might  haye  a  circle  of  ten  miles  diameter  to  work,  ean« 
yassing  erery  gaidener  and  lorer  of  gardening  within  it  T  This 
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would,  of  oonrse,  entail  expenses  of  printing,  posting,  adver- 
tising, &o. ;  but  to  guard  against  injndioiouB  expenditure  of 
the  Society's  funds  a  good  oommission  might  be  allowed  on 
the  subscriptions  actually  obtained.  I  belieye  men  would  be 
found  willing  to  undertake  this  small  risk,  and  would  in  no 
case  withhold  from  the  general  fund  more  than  was  required  to 
coyer  expenses.— William  Paul,  Waltham  Crott^  N, 


PLANTING  ORNAMENTAL  TBEES  AND 
SHRUBS. 

Plantino  is  an  operation  too  often  veiy  indifferently  per- 
formed, and  the  trees  so  frequently  **  stuck  in  "  plainly  testify 
mismanagement  by  the  tardiness  of  their  after-growth.  Dig- 
ging a  hole  and  putting  a  tree  in  it  is  one  thing,  planting  a  tree 
is  quite  another.    Of  the  latter  I  will  now  speak. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  should  be  planted  in  prepared  soil.  The 
soil  should  be  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  that  at 
jbottom  ought  to  be  loosened  to  a  depth  of  at  least  1  foot.  The 
openings  so  made  should  be  larger  than  the  ball,  or  extent  of 
ihe  roots,  and  they  should  not  be  round  nor  square,  but  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  or  of  two  rectangles  placed  across  each  other. 
Two  rectangles,  each  12  feet  by  6  feet,  placed  across  each  other 
»'  right  an^es  will  be  sufficient  for  moderate-sized  trees,  but 
for  larger  trees  three  such,  16  feet  long  by  6  or  8  feet  wide, 
placed  across  each  other,  will  not  be  too  much.  The  space, 
howeyer,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  should  be  such  that  the  inner 
radius  will  contain  the  roots  without  cramping  them,  and  not 
only  that,  but  leave  a  foot  clear  of  prepared  earth  jfor  them 
to  ramify  through  before  they  come  in  contact  with  the  firm  or 
poor  soil. 

It  is  usual  to  make  the  pits  or  holes  round,  but  this  has  the 
effect  of  introducing  the  growing  fibres  of  the  trees  into  the 
poor  soil  all  at  once,  and  thus  a  check  is  given,  which  causes 
many  persons  to  inquire  why  the  tree  so  pluited  should  do  well 
for  a  year  or  two  after  planting,  and  then  all  at  once  come  to  a 
Btandstill,  and  even  retrograde.  When  a  tree  is  planted  in  a 
round  or  square  hole  it  is  much  in  the  same  position  as  if  it 
were  planted  in  a  pot  or  tub.  The  roots  spread  and  take  up 
all  or  most  of  the  food  contained  in  the  circular  or  square  pit, 
and  by  this  time  the  head  shuts  out  the  rain  ;  then  the  roots, 
not  having  extended  further  than  the  head,  derive  little 
henefit  from  rains,  and,  being  introduced  to  the  firm  poor  soil 
all  at  once,  they  feel  the  loss  of  the  prepared  or  loose  soil,  and 
show  that  loss  in  the  growths  made.  By  planting,  however,  in 
cross-shaped  pits  the  roots  will  extend  rapidly  through  the  pre- 
pared soil,  and  some  of  them  coming  in  contact  with  the  firm 
and  poor  soil  almost  immediately  this  will  be  penetrated  by 
them ;  and  those  in  the  arms  of  the  cross  being  Id  good  soil  will 
keep  up  a  free  growth  until  the  others  become  established  in 
the  firm  soil.  At  the  same  time  the  roots  being  attracted  by  the 
loose  soil  in  the  arms  of  the  cross  will  be  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  stem,  and,  therefore,  derive  the  benefit  of  rains; 
whereas  were  the  trees  planted  in  round  pits  the  head  would 
exclude  most  of  the  rain,  and  the  roots  being  deprived  of  that 
moisture  to  a  great  extent,  the  growths  would  be  poor  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  necessity  for  artificial  watering  would  be 
much  increased. 

Fig,  1  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
planting  in  cross-shaped  instead  of  circular  or  square  pits. 
Of  these  not  the  least  is  the  dovetailing,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
roots  in  the  prepared  soil ;  another  consists  in  the  moisture  re> 
tained  graduaUy  rendering  penetrable  to  the  roots  a  larger  sur- 
face of  the  hard  ground  at  the  sides  of  the  hole.  Besides,  the 
trees  are  more  secure  against  winds,  and  the  sides  do  not  give 
80  great  a  check  to  the  roots  as  those  of  a  circular  pit. 

In  preparing  to  plant,  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  pits  ought  to 
be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  good,  loamy,  rich  soil.  If  the  soil 
is  poor,  one-fourth  of  the  worst  should  be  taken  from  it,  and 
double  its  buUc  of  fresh  soil  ought  to  be  well  mixed  with  the 
remaining  portion,  and  the  whole,  or  enough  to  fill  the  pit  level 
with  the  siurfaoe,  will  have  to  be  returned  to  the  pit.  If  the 
soil  taken  out  is  good,  all  that  is  required  will  be  to  mix 
with  it  one-fourth  of  fresh  soil.  Whatever  the  quantity  of  bad 
soil,  or  stones  separated  from  that  taken  out  of  the  pits,  the 
remainder  should  be  mixed  wi^  one-fourth  more  fresh  soil 
than  the  amount  taken  away.  Compost  suitable  for  mixing 
with  the  soil  in  planting  may  be  obtained  in  most  places  by 
collecting  ditch-cleanings,  weeds,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  and 
its  qualiW  will  be  improved  by  mixing  with  it  parings  from  the 
sides  of  highways  and  road-scrapings,  a  large  per-oentage  of 


which  in  coun^  districts  consists  of  tree  leaves.  Such  heaps 
turned  over  twice,  and  a  cartlofd  of  fresh  lime  added  to  every 
ten  of  compost  at  the  last  turning,  form  excellent  top-dressings 
for  grass  lands,  besides  being  useful  for  giving  trees  a  start  at 
the  time  of  planting.  There  ought  to  be  su<£  heaps  of  com- 
post at  hand,  large  or  small,  in  every  garden.    From  returning 


Fig.l. 

the  loosened  soil  taken  out  of  the  pit,  together  with  that  added 
to  it,  the  trees  will  stand  on  a  knoU,  and  such  knolls  or  mounds 
should  all  be  of  the  same  height,  as  they  will  be  if  the  fore- 
going directions  be  adhered  to.  Before  planting  the  tree  the 
soil  in  the  ceatre  of  the  pit  should  be  elevated  about  9  inches 
above  the  surface,  and  the  cone  thus  formed  should  have  the 
top  flattened  to  the  extent  of  about  8  feet.  If  the  roots  render 
it  necessary,  it  should  be  hollowed  out  with  the  bottom  convex 
rather  than  concave;  for,  when  the  bottom  is  concave  the  points 
of  the  roots  are  apt  to  be  turned  upwards,  whereas  they  snould 
incline  from  the  stem  of  the  plant  downwards.  In  all  cases  the 
hole  must  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots  without  cramping 
or  turning  them  from  their  natural  position. 


Fig.  2. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  tree  planted  in  a  convex-bottomed  opening^ 
with  the  roots  coming  straight  from  the  root-stem ;  Jig,  8,  one 
placed  in  a  hole  with  the  bottom  concave,  the  points  of  all  the 
principal  roots,  from  which  the  smaller  roots  take  their  rise, 
pointing  upwards ;  whilst  in  fig.  4  we  have  a  tree  planted  in  a 
raised  mound,  the  top  for  about  2  feet  from  the  stem  of  the 
tree  being  hollowed  out,  or  concave,  for  watering  the  tree  after 
planting.  The  opening'  so  made,  when  the  tree  has  become 
established,  or  before  dry  weather  sets  in,  is  mulched  with 
stones  or  rough  pieces  of  turf,  either  of  which  will  lie  open 
and  permit  of  the  basin  holding  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  rapid  evaporation.  The  mode  of  staking  the 
tree  is  also  shown,  for  it  is  necessaiy  after  planting  to  main- 
tain the  stem  in  an  upright  position,  otherwise  the  wind  may 
force  it  from  the  perpendicular  when  the  roots  are  emitting 
fresh  fibres,  and  thus  destroy  many  of  them ;  besides,  a  trea 
liable  to  be  moved  by  the  wind  is  sure  to  have  its  roots  dis- 
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plaioed  and  injured,  and  trees  blown  over  a  few  times  for  want 
of  staking  will  soon  be  fit  only  for  firewood. 


Fig.  8. 

The  tree  having  been  planted,  watered,  and  the  head  ad- 
justed by  staking,  the  hill  or  oone  should  be  sloped  down  all 
ronnd  and  turfed  over,  or  sown  with  grass  seeds,  the  turf  taken 
from  the  ground  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  presumed,  being 
mixed  with  the  soil  as  it  was  returned  to  the  pit,  where  it  will  be 
very  beneficial  in  promoting  growth.  In  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  they  should  not  be  placed  lower  in  the  soil  than  will 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  uppermost  roots  with  from  8  to 
6  inches  of  soil ;  in  fact,  the  base  or  setting-on  of  tibe  roots 
should  be  nearly  level  with  the  surface,  the  roots  radiating 
from  it  at  that  point  being  spread  out  at  a  slight  angle  into 
the  soil. 


Fig.  4. 

By  planting  the  trees  on  hills  we  seek  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  trees  had  sprung  out  of  the  earth  naturally, 
rising,  as  they  invariably  do,  from  an  elevated  base  occasioned 
by  the  rising  and  swelling  of  the  collar.  Though  the  mounds 
may  be  rather  high,  they  will  sink  down  so  as  to  be  in  a  few 
years  only  about  half  their  original  height ;  ultimately  every 
tree  so  planted  will  rise  out  of  a  gently  elevated  base,  and 
this  adds  to  the  dignity  of  expression,  without  which  no 
tree  can  have  a  naturid  appearance,  and  that  it  must  have 
to  look  well.  Imagine  the  shaft  of  a  tree  rising  abruptly  out 
of  a  flat  surface,  and  appearing  no  thicker  at  its  base  than  it 
18  higher  up!  There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature,  yet  such 
trees  are  very  common  in  pleasure-grounds  in  consequence  of 
neglect  in  not  keeping  the  roots  considerably  higher  tiban  the 
general  surface  at  the  time  of  planting.  When  a  tree  is 
planted  in  a  pit  2  feet  or  more  deep,  and  after  planting  the 
ground  round  it  is  trodden  and  watered,  by  the  sinking  of  the 
SOU  the  tree  will  stand  in  a  hollow  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years.  This  hollow,  especially  in  pleasure  grounds,  will  be 
filled  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  gardener,  and  the  collar  of 
the  tree,  instead  of  being  above  the  surface  as  it  is  naturally, 
will  be  buried  in  firm  soil  to  the  depth  of  from  6  inches  to 
1  foot.  This  ruins  the  effect  of  all  trees,  greatly  retards  their 
growth,  oauses  or  decreases  the  tendency  to  produce  flowers 


and  fruit,  brings  on  disease  at  the  collar,  and  occasions  the 
death  of  many  kinds  of  Goniferse.  It  is  better  to  plant  high, 
so  that  after  the  ground  in  which  the  tree  is  planted  has  be- 
come consolidated  the  mound  may  require  lowering  by  scrap- 
ing away  some  soil  from  the  collar,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of 
the  main  roots  bare,  than  to  plant  low  and  have  to  add  soil 
there,  producing  the  objectionable  appearance  referred  to. 


Fig.  5. 

Fig,  5  represents  the  result  of  the  proper  mode  of  plant- 
ing ;  fig,  6,  the  result  of  planting  a  tree  in  loose  soil  and  leve> 


with  the  surrounding  surface ;  fig.  7,  the  result  of  the  latter  in 
dressed  ground,  showing  the  collar  buried  in  the  soil,  retarding- 
its  growth,  and  bringing  on  premature  decay. 


Fig.  7. 


When  a  clump  of  trees  has  to  be  planted  it  may  be  desirable 
to  trench  the  whole  of  the  ground  2  feet  deep,  and  in  thai, 
case  they  may  be  planted  on  the  level,  for  the  soil  will  settle, 
equally,  and  cannot  cause  the  collar  to  settle  deeper  in  the 
earth  than  it  was  when  first  planted.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  trees  planted  to  form  belts,  and  in  plantations,  though  it  is 
desirable  even  then  to  plant  on  slightly  elevated  ridges,  the 
trees,  of  course,  being  planted  on  the  apex  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  underwood  in  the  furrows. 

When  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  with  balls  of  earth  ad- 
hering to  the  roots  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  plant  them  on  a 
raised  cone,  but  instead  of  digging  out  a  hole,  and  planting 
them  at  such  a  depth  as  to  permit  of  the  ball  being  covered 
with  from  S  to  6  inches  of  soil,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider 
whether  doing  so  is  not  placing  the  collar  lower  than  the  general 
surface.  Li  all  poor,  diy,  shallow  soils,  and  very  strong,  heavy, 
clay  ground,  it  would  be  much  the  better  to  place  the  tree,  witii 
the  ball  on  or  but  a  few  inches  below  the  general  surface,  and' 
to  place  soil  around,  so  as  to  form  a  cone,  covering  the  balT 
with  from  3  to  6  inches  of  soil,  and  dished  out  at  the  top  so  as  to 
hold  water.  The  sides  of  the  cone  so  formed  should  be  con- 
cave rather  than  convex,  so  that  the  fresh  soil  may  unite  kindly 
with  the  firm  soil  instead  of  cracking.  Trees  so  planted  will 
thrive  much  better  than  those  planted  on  the  level.  They  look 
much  better,  and  grow  more  vigorously. 

As  to  the  best  time  for  planting  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist,  but  that,  I  think,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  different 
soils.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry  the  best  time  to  plant 
deciduous  trees  is  in  autumn,  as  early  as  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
will  allow ;  but  where  the  soil  is  cold,  wet,  and  tenacious,  I 
have  found  that  trees  planted  in  March  succeed  better  than 
when  planted  in  autumn,  especially  if  the  winter  is  unusually 
wet.  Spring,  a  little  before  they  start  into  growth,  is  the  most 
suitable  time  to  plant  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees.  Planting, 
in  their  case  may  also  be' carried  out  in  autumn,  but  not  until 
growth  has  been  perfected,  and  as  early  as  possible,  and  then,, 
if  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  they  will  not 
form  a  single  fibre. 
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It  is  desiiable  to  plant  yotmg  trees  in  preference  to  those 
which  are  large,  though  the  latter  are  calonlated  to  give  effect 
flrt  once.  BemoTing  large  trees  is  waste  of  money.  There  is 
the  preparing  of  the  tree  for  remoyal,  transporting  it  to  its 
destination,  staking  or  otherwise  fixing  it  when  plantod,  mulch- 
ing the  groond  around,  watering  afterwards,  perhaps  throughout 
the  summer,  and  all  tiiiis  costs  as  much  as  would  prepare  the 
soil,  and  plant  twenty  different  species,  including  the  purchase 
of  the  trees.  I  grant  that  the  effect  of  large  trees  is  striking 
and  immediate ;  hut  eren  if  they  thriye,  which  is  always  a 
matter  of  douht,  they  bear  no  oomparison  with  young  trees 
planted  in  prepared  soil.  Take  the  large  tree,  it  lingers  on 
from  the  first,  producing  year  after  year  a  still  more  sickly  and 
feeble  vegetation,  until  it  finally  decays ;  but  the  young  tree 
even  from  the  first  season  makes  strong  and  vigorous  shoots, 
attaining  yearly  a  still  greater  degree  of  perfection  and  beauty. 
Yearly  &e  young  tree  makes  ample  and  visible  return  for  the 
oare  and  trouble  bestowed  upon  it,  while  a  large  tree  often  re- 
mains a  constant  reproach  to  the  transplants.  Every  prac- 
tical gardener  knows  that  in  almost'  a^  situations,  if  he  be 
allowed  to  prepare  the  soil  properly  and  select  trees  suitable, 
he  can  prodiice  a  tree  in  seven  years  fit  for  any  purpose  in 
landscape  scenery,  quite  equal  in  bulk  to  any  transplantable 
tree,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being  firmly  rooted  in  the 
soil,  and  in  drcumstances  to  increase  rapidly  every  year. — 
— G.  Abbet. 


ORCHABD-HOUSE  TREES  IN  POTS. 

Mint  failures  are  owing  to  the  wood  growing  too  strong,  and 
it,  consequently,  being  imperfectly  ripened,  the  fruit-buds  are 
apt  to  fall  off  immaturely.  The  best  remedy  for  this  is  to  lessen 
water  towards  autumn,  and  to  lift  the  pots  out  of  the  soil, 
breaking  any  roota  that  pass  throng  into  the  ground,  and  then 
watering  and  syringing  a  little  to  prevent  the  leaves  fiagging. 
This,  and  the  pinching-in  during  summer,  will  ensure  weU- 
ripened  wood;  and  strength  for  the  swdling  buds  to  neutral- 
ise the  roots  lost  by  lifting  the  pots,  can  be  communicated  by 
picking  away  with  a  stick  some  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  pots 
and  adding  rich  surface  compost  in  the  autumn.  Fresh  fibres 
will  form  in  that  during  the  winter,  and  will  much  help  the 
swelling  buds  in  the  spring. 

A  correspondent,  "  Inquibbb,"  says  the  trees  he  has  have 
weak  shoots,  and  the  fruit  shrivels.  In  this  case  weakness, 
instead  of  strength  of  growth,  has  chiefiy  to  be  contended 
against.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  burnt  appearance  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  is  owing  either  to  mildew  or  insects,  or 
to  a  weak,  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plants.  This  condition 
I  have  seen  produced  by  giving  the  phmte  too  much  rank  ma- 
nure, either  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state.  A  man  may  be  in- 
jured as  easily  by  eating  too  much  rich  food  as  by  not  having 
enough  of  plain  nourishing  food  to  sustain  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life.  Without  knowing  more  of  the  treatment  of  your 
plants  than  you  tell,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  cause 
of  their  present  weakly  condition ;  but  in  default  of  that  evi- 
dence I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  your  trees  are  suffering 
from  want  of  nourishment. 

Fruit  trees  in  poto,  it  must  be  reooUected,  have  such  little 
apace  to  root  in,  that  they  are  almost  wholly  dependant  on 
what  yon  do  for  them.  If  the  pots  are  set  on  shelves,  or 
merely  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  are  still  more  de- 
pendant than  when  partially  plunged  in  the  soil.  Independently 
ol  the  roots  that  will  find  tiieir  way  out  of  the  pot  in  the  latter 
case,  and  which  help  the  swelling  fruit,  the  protecting  of  the 
pot  helps  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  more  equal  state  as  respects 
temperature  and  moisture.  Even  then,  however,  in  bright 
weather,  they  will  want  watering  often,  say  once  a-day,  and  in 
duller  weather  eyery  other  day  during  the  growing  season. 
Deficient  watering  is  one  cause  of  the  trees  in  pots  frequently 
failing.  I  have  alluded  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the 
autumn.  If  the  trees  are  lifted  to  help  the  ripening  of  wood, 
water  must  be  given  afterwards  to  prevent  any&ing  like 
shrivelling.  Even  in  winter  the  roots,  though  they  may  be 
rather  dry,  should  not  be  dry.  I  have  known  buds  and  young 
fruit  fall  in  spring,  because  tiie  roots  had  been  too  dry  and  in- 
operative in  winter.  Frequent  dryness  in  summer  will  not 
<»dy  cause  the  fruit  to  fall,  but  also  render  the  trees  unhealthy. 
One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pote  is  the 
almost  constant  demands  thev  make  on  your  attention.  It  is 
a  wise  provision  in  nature,  that  we  become  most  attached  to 
that  wmch  demands  most  of  our  care.  When  this  somewhat 
nursing  attachment  between  us  and  our  fruit  trees  in  pots 


ceases  or  languiahes,  it  is  about  time  to  think  of  diMohiog 
the  connection.  Watering,  therefore,  must  be  an  eleineni  of 
pleasure  to  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  succeed  with  fruit  treea 
in  pots.  Not  only  so,  but  in  such  limited  space  the  water 
must  be  richer  than  oommon  pond  or  rain  water.  This  rich- 
ness is  easily  given  by  mulchmg  or  top-dressing. 

I  have  alluded  to  top-dressing  in  autumn.  By  the  time  the 
trees  are  showing  bloom,  as  muoh  soot  or  superphosphate  aa 
can  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  three  fingers  may  be 
strewed  over  the  surfaee  of  each  poi  of  16  inches,  or  as  mueh 
guano  as  may  be  taken  or  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  this  may  be  repeated  in  a  week,  the  watering  wash- 
ing it  in  gradually.  As  the  nmaon  becomes  warmer,  however, 
a  mulching  of  rotten  dung  an  inch  or  two  deep  may  be  peeked 
over  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  whilst  some  nourishment  will 
be  obtained,  the  mulching  as  long  as  it  remains  will  lessoi 
evaporation,  and  therefore  save  such  frequent  waterings.  Thii 
mulching  may  need  repeating  again  during  the  summer,  for 
it  soon  wastes  away  in  such  oironmstanees.  Even  with  this 
mulching,  clear  manure  waterings,  weak  rather  than  strong, 
will  be  an  advantage  if  given  at  every  second  or  third  water- 
ing. For  instance,  a  bushel  of  horse-droppings  may  be  steeped 
ei^t  days  in  a  thirty-six-gallon  barrel,  half  a  bushel  of  sheep 
or  deer  droppings,  a  peck  of  soot,  and  a  little  lime  for  clearing, 
2  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  1  lb.  of  guano ;  the  two  last  to 
be  used  at  once,  the  soot  to  stand  twenty-four  hours.  About 
half  the  quantity  will  do  for  the  next  brewing,  as  some  virtuea 
win  remain  after  the  first  watering.  I  am  thus  particular, 
because  over-rich  waterings  are  as  bad  as  weak  ones,  but  in 
an  opposite  way,  Mulching  the  surface  is  one  of  the  eaaieet 
ways  for  giving  manure  waterings,  especially  when  the  water- 
ing is  done  wiUi  a  coarse  rose,  and  when  time  can  be  spared, 
it  is  also  better  for  the  plants,  as  more  air  is  taken  down  with 
the  water  from  a  rose  to  the  roots.  Unless  on  fresh  mulching, 
however,  it  is  seldom  I  use  the  rose,  just  on  account  of  the 
time  it  takes  to  let  the  water  down.  The  spout  is  used  instead, 
though  not  so  good. 

Now,  if,'  after  reading  this,  you  come  to  the  oondusion  that 
your  trees  are  suffering  from  poverty,  I  would  advise  the  scrap- 
ing off  as  much  of  the  surface  soil,  and  breaking  the  surface 
with  a  pointed  stick  of  what  was  left  as  would  not  hurt  any  of 
the  active  fibres,  then  add  a  little,  say  an  in6h,  of  nice,  fresh, 
rough,  mellow  loam,  and  then  top-dress  with  half-rotten  dung, 
say  horse-droppings  that  had  been  thrown  into  a  heap  to  heat 
and  destroy  all  the  com  that  might  be  in  them.  Afterwards 
water  for  a  week  with  clear  water,  and  then  alternately  with 
weak  manure  water,  or  scatter  a  pinch  of  strong  manure  on 
the  mulching,  to  be  washed  through  it,  as  previously  stoted. 
If,  as  suspected,  poverty  is  the  cause,  the  trees  will  improve 
under  this  regimen  before  the  autumn,  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  future  success,  and  thus  you  will  be  doing  the  best  what- 
ever the  ultimate  destination  of  the  trees. 

I  have  presupposed  that  the  roote  are  sufficiently  drained, 
for  stagnant  moisture  will  cause  the  appearances  you  describe, 
as  well  as  want  of  water  and  poverty.  I  also  presuppose  thai 
ihe  tops  of  the  trees  are  kept  dean  by  frequent  syringings  after 
the  fruit  has  fairly  set. 

As  you  have  such  a  nice  house  it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  it 
down  again ;  and  as  for  the  trees,  I  fear,  if  your  description  is 
correct,  that  you  will  scarcely  make  a  market  of  them  "  ai 
almost  any  price ;"  but  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  suc- 
ceed with  them  in  pots  if  you  give  them  the  requisite,  and  that 
is  vexy  constant,  attention.  Even  the  watering  alone  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  care.  If  the  trees  were  planted  out,  they 
would  be  more  independent  of  your  care,  but  they  would  also 
be  less  under  your  control. 

If  the  trees  have  suffered  from  poverty  the  above  treatment 
would  be  the  best  preparation  for  planting  them  out.  Tb» 
best  time  for  doing  it  would  be  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  gathered, 
and  the  best  mode,  if  the  trees  were  still  to  be  grown  as  dwarf 
bushes  and  standards,  would  be  merely  to  break  the  outside  of 
the  ball  a  little,  so  as  to  let  the  fibres  out  into  the  soil,  and  the 
fresher  the  soil  the  better. 

If,  however,  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
trees  have  suffered  from  stagnant  moisture,  and  the  soil  from 
that  cause  has  a  sodden  claggy  appearance,  or  it  has  become  of 
an  unhealthy  character  from  a  superabundance  of  rich  water- 
ings or  dressings,  it  would  be  advisable  to  wait  a  little  longer 
until  the  leaves  began  to  change  colour,  and  then  in  a  large 
tub  wash  away  all  the  old  soil,  and  lay  the  roote  out  anew 
in  fresh  loam,  and  keep  the  house  rather  close  and  the  trees 
syringed  for  a  couple  of  weeks  afterwards,  and  give  a  little 
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shade  if  the  weather  is  bright,  so  as  to  insure  the  wood  being 
plump.  Under  snoh  oireametasices  new  roots  will  soon  form, 
and  if  the  plants  are  not  so  yery  far  ^one  yon  may  be  as  mneh 
tronbled  next  season  with  strong  growth  as  yoa  are  now  with 
weak  growth. 

To  keep  the  bnahes,  &o.,  small  after  planting-ont,  it  will 
require  a  good  deal  of  jndioioas  root-pmning.  To  miake  the 
most  of  snoh  a  honse  for  froit  with  the  least  amonnt  of  laboipr 
and  care,  I  would  fix  a  trellis  on  eacdi  side  of  the  span,  15  inches 
from  the  glass.  I  would  plant-out  the  best  plants  on  each 
side,  and  train  to  the  trellis,  and  keep  the  others  in  pots  until 
the  trellis  was  fall.  If  there  were  stiH  doubts  as  to  your  trees 
being  quite  suitable  for  that  trellis,  vou  could  obtain  from  six 
to  eight  trained  trees  for  the  trellis,  three  or  four  on  each  side, 
and  keep  those  yon  have  in  pots  until  the  covered  trellis  left 
no  room  for  them.  Though  I  haye  lots  of  pots  doing  well,  I  am 
oonyinced  that  for  profit  nothing  beats  the  trellis  under  the 
1^8.  Eyen  in  lean-to*8,  with  trees  against  the  back  wall,  and 
acme,  sort  of  trellis  for  some  three-quarters  of  the  width  in 
front,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  a  trelHs  up  the  roof  under  the 
glass  would  be  the  most  profitable.  Planting-out  and  keeping 
as  dwarfs  in  the  house  has  aI?o  its  advantages,  and  chiefly  on 
the  score  of  augmented  interest,  and  being  placed  more  under 
the  control  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  amateur ;  but  on  the  score  of 
eoonomy  eyeiy  way  I  do  not  think  anything  will  surpass  a 
trellis  at  a  uniform  distance  from  the  glass,  which  uniformity 
alone  gives  a  better  security  for  aU  the  fruit  being  equidly  well 
flayoured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  on  the  subject.— B.  F. 


NEW  BOOK. 
Wayride  Flora;  or,  QUanings  from,  Rock  and  Field  towards 

Rome,    By  Nona  Bellairs.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Ws  welcome  this  little  volume,  the  contents  of  which  we 
need  not  praise,  for  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  pub- 
fished  in  our  pages.  They  are  worthy  of  a  separate  form,  and 
it  is  wishing  a  good  wish  when  we  say  that  we  would  not  that 
any  civilised  being  could  be  found  who  did  not  enjoy  what  is 
there  written. 


Peab  Blooiono  oh  tot  Pebsbht  Tbab*s  Wood.— I  have  a 
larRe  Jargonelle  Pear  with  several  blooms  on  the  present  year's 
wood,  some  of  which  have  set  very  freely.  Some  of  the  Apple 
trees  are  also  showing  bloom,  but  unfertile. — ^H.  S. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KnCBDKN  OABnXN. 

Thb  weather  is  now  veiy  suitable  for  phmting  out  good 
fareadths  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Curled  Kale,  and  Broc- 
edlia  of  sorts.  Where  the  gromid  is  occupied  by  patches  of 
eaily  or  second  early  Potatoes,  to  be  used  in  the  couiee  of  the 
month,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  part  the  haulm  between  every 
second  row,  and  plant  Knight's  Protecting  Broccoli  or  other 
ipzing  sorts  to  stand  the  winter.  The  increased  space  between 
the  rows  gives  room  to  earth  them  np  to  the  ne^,  th^  grow 
atiff  and  hardy,  and  are  fit  to  withstand  the  frosts  of  our  most 
leyere  winters.  Beam,  top  these  and  the  tall  varieties  of  Peas, 
•s  they  are  growina  very  raaapant  this  year  from  the  wet 
weather.  Celery,  ridge  out  for  the  main  crop,  also  a  treneh 
of  Cardoam  where  they  are  looked  for.  Candiftumer,  make 
•onings  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  also  of  Waleheren, 
Snow's,  and  Grange's  BroeeoU  icx  planting  lor  late  lifting,  to 
he  paoked  in  beds  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  frosty  nights 
sre  l^lpfehended  a  spot  is  selected  for  laying  them  in,  in 
beds  4  or  5  feet  wide,  with  alleys  about  2  or  d  feet  in  width,  to 
retain  the  Utter  for  covering  in  frosty  nights.  It  is  by  far  the 
best  way  of  keeping  up  through  the  winter  a  good  supply  of 
fine  white  heads,  devoid  of  the  disagreeable  smell  and  ooionr 
thsnr  aequire  when  kept  in  sheds  or  sand.  ErMfe,  sow  the 
mam  erop,  and  plant  out  a  few  of  the  earliest  sowin^i.  Xeeftf, 
tomsplant ;  they  are  better  of  being  earthed  up  like  Celery 
to  the  depth  of  6  inches.  Cueumben,  peg  down  the  shoots  of 
the  pickling  sorts,  to  keep  them  from  being  blown  about  by 
flie  wind.  CapHoMm  and  Totnatoes,  keep  them  nailed  to  the 
mUls  or  wooden  fences ;  thin  also  or  stM>  their  shoots  fre- 
qaently,  as  they  require  all  the  sun  possible '.to  produce  good 
stops  of  fruit  in  our  climate.  LeUuee»,  continue  to  sow ;  also 
BadUhee  and  Saiadt  of  all  sorts  aooording  to  the  oonBamptioii. 
Totatoei^  earth  up  the  hite  sorts. 


FBTJIT  ftABDBV. 

See  that  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  nailed,  if  aot 
already  done,  as  the  wind  is  sometimes  very  strong  about  tfalfl 
time,  and  makes  sad  havoc  with  the  shoots.  Vines  on  the 
open  walls  still^require  rubbing  off  the  usdess  shoots,  nailing 
in  those  that  are  useful,  and  thinning  the  Qrapes.  OnzrantB 
and  Gooseberries  require  all  the  watery  useless  shoots  to  be 
thinned  out.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  keeping  Bed  Currants  till 
the  latest  period  for  tarts,  &o.,  to  select  some  of  the  bestbushee 
on  a  dry  day,  thin  all  the  shoots  from  the  fruit,  drive  a  strong 
stake  in  the  middle  of  the  bush,  and  tie  aU  the  branches  to 
it,  then  wrap  one  or  two  good  g  arden  mats  round  it.  From 
bushes  treated  in  this  way  a  supply  may  be  kept  up  tiH  No- 
vember. Trained  fruit-tree  espaliers  should  have  useless  shoots 
removed.  The  Elton  and  British  Queen  Stxawbenies  are 
colouring  badly  and  rotting  in  shaded  situations,  owing  to  the 
wet  weather.  The  fruitstalks  ought  to  be  propped  up  with 
forked  sticks,  to  expose  the  fruit  to  as  much  sun  and  light  as 
possible. 

FLOWBB  OABDEN. 

Attend  to  the  greenhouse  plants  now  placed  out  of  doors. 
See  Uiat  worms  do  not  effect  an  entiy  into  the  pots  and  dose 
the  drainage.  Attend  to  the  routine  of  tying,  stopping,  and 
other  detafls.  Carnations  and  Picotees  may  now  be  layered, 
and  a  stock  of  cuttings  of  Geraniums  put  in.  Bulbs  ma^  be 
taken  up  and  stored  away  until  the  autxmm,  and  their  placeB 
immediately  occupied  with  flowers  from  the  reserve  stock. 
Perpetual  Boses  will  be  benefited  by  an  application  of  manure 
water  to  insure  a  healthy  second  bloom.  A  better  production 
of  bloom  win  be  obtained  by  picking  off  excessive  buds.  Bus- 
sian  Violets  may  be  separated,  and  fresh  plantations  made. 
MoT7  and  roll  grass.  Attend  to  walks,  the  weather  at  present 
encouraging  the  growth  of  weeds.  The  present  is  a  favourable 
time  fc^  putting  in  cuttings  of  all  the  more  showy  herbaceous 
plants,  selecting  for  the  purpose  the  small  shoots  not  furnished 
with  bloom.  A  north  border  is  a  suitable  place  to  strike  themy 
and  a  hand-glass  will  facilitate  their  rooting  quickly.  Go  over 
the  beds  frequently,  and  keep  the  young  &oots  of  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  &c.,  nicely  regulated  and  pegged  down  until  the 
ground  be  fairly  covered,  after  which  greater  freedom  of  growth 
may  be  permitted.  On  light  dry  soils  two  or  three  applica- 
tions of  weak  manure  water,  given  at  intervals  of  a  few  days 
and  when  the  ground  is  moist,  will  greatly  assist  the  plants  to 
cover  Uie  beds  without  loss  of  time. 

OBSBSKHOUSB  AKD  CONSBaVATOBT. 

The  beauty  of  the  most  of  the  sof  twooded  plants  in  the  < 
servatory  may  be  considerably  prolonged  by  the  use  of  w 
manure  water,  which  should  be  given  occasionally.  Indeed, 
such  things  as  Aohimenes,  Clerodendrons,  ^.,  may  be  had  in. 
full  beauty  lor  several  months  if  they  are  supplied  wiHi 
manure  water ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  it  too  strong, 
especially  at  first.  Keep  the  atmosphere  as  moist  as  possible, 
but  avoid  damp  at  mgbi  by  leaving  sufficient  air  on  to  eanae 
a  gentle  circulation,  and  spare  no  attention  that  will  keep  the 
plants  dear  of  insects.  Stock  for  autumn  and  winter  flow€»> 
ing  will  now  require  some  care  to  bring  it  sufficiently  forwaid 
to  be  useful  at  the  proper  time.  Chinese  Primulas,  espeeiaflj 
the  double  varieties,  if  at  all  backward,  may  now  be  plaoed  in 
a  dose  frame  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  when  they  will  he 
found  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  Cinerarias  for  mtltf 
flowering  should  also  be  potted  and  started  at  once,  ofaooslng 
the  strongest  suckers  for  the  purpose,  and  placing  them  in  a 
dose  shady  frame  until  they  have  beoome  rooted.  They  axe 
sometimes  attacked  by  thrips,  but  if  they  are  kept  eod  aaA 
moist  and  smoked  occasionally  no  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  this  or  other  pests,  and  they  will  grow  vigorously.  'Whilst 
house-creepers  are  in  an  active  growtii,  make  it  a  rule  to  g6 
oyer  them  frequently,  in  order  that  they  may  not  grow  into  a 
confused  state.  The  same  may  be  said  of  creepers  in  pola, 
which  require  attention  for  the  same  reason  every  lew  daya. 
Any  shoots  whidi  have  done  flowering  should  be  ent  back,  and 
a  crowded  growth  avoided.  A  number  of  hardwooded  plasll 
which  were  cut  back  some  weeks  since,  will  now  have  recovered 
themsdves  and  be  commencing  a  fresh  growth.  This  is  the 
proper  time  to  shift  into  larger  pots  any  plants  requiring  it. 
Carefully  loosen  the  outside  roots.  After  potting  keep  the 
plants  closer  lor  a  few  days,  and  syringe  them  daily ;  but  avoid 
giving  any  more  water  to  the  roots  than  is  sufficient  to  pza» 
serve  the  old  ball  moist.  To  prevent  watering  so  qniokly  alter 
potting,  let  the  roots  of  the  plants  be  well  moistened  beloBa 
being  potted. 
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8T0TB. 

Ab  many  of  the  prindpal  plants  will  now  be  in  the  oonser- 
Tatory,  adrantage  must  be  taken  of  their  absenoe  to  encourage 
the  plants  for  winter  blooming,  espeoially  such  as  Josticias, 
Eranthemnms,  Begonias,  Aphelandras,  Euphorbias,  Sso.,  and 
ft  batch  of  Aohimenes  picta  and  Gesnera  zebrina  must  be 
stivted  for  the  same  purpose.  Bondeletia  speoiosa  is  an  ex- 
cellent winter  plant  when  sufficient  heat  can  be  afforded,  and 
Torenia  asiatioa  and  Pentas  oamea,  especially  the  latter,  are 
very  useful  plants.  Luculia  gratissima  and  Pinoeana  must  be 
-placed  in  a  sheltered  comer  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  the  wood 
and  set  the  bloom ;  never  mind  the  leaves  turning  brown,  they 
will  soon  recover  that  when  placed  in  heat  again.  Maintain 
a  moist  growing  temperature  with  plenty  of  air,  and  guard 
against  insects.  So  far  as  Orchids  are  concerned,  those  show- 
ing indications  of  matured  growth  may  be  removed  to  the  cool 
end  of  the  house  for  a  few  weeks,  and  afterwards  placed  in 
quarters  where  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture  will 
not  interfere  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  plant  towards  a 
state  of  rest.  Dendrobiums  and  others  of  that  class  should 
be  grown  on  till  the  shoots  are  of  sufficient  height.  Bemove 
the  first  appearance  of  every  form  of  weed  or  insect,  and  keep 
the  sponge  constantly  at  work,  for  much  of  the  health  and 
vigour  of  plants  depend  upon  this.  See  that  no  plants  are 
neglected  in  consequence  of  standing  in  comers  or  behind  large 
plants.  Arrange  and  re-arrange  frequently,  for  doing  so  tends 
materially  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  plants,  while  it 
heightens  in  a  high  degree  the  interest  of  the  house.— W.  Eeans. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEJL 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Ths  thunderstorms  and  the  rains  which  we  expected  have 
-come,  and,  if  injurious  to  some  things,  have  f umiehed  a  good 
opportunity  for  turning  over  and  filling  with  Winter  Greens 
'every  bit  of  unoccupied  ground. 

Planted  out  a  good  piece  of  Coleworts  between  Peas  that  will 
soon  be  off.'  These  we  generally  plant  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  rows  are  a  foot  apart.  Planted  out  also  a  border  of 
the  Early  Ulm  Savoy,  a  sweet  little  vegetable  that  comes  in 
«arlv,  and  which  does  well  a  foot  apart.  These  are  as  useful 
dn  the  autumn  and  early  winter  as  the  dwarf  and  larger  Savoys 
are  at  Christmas.  Our  manure  for  these,  Brassels  Sprouts  and 
Scotch  Eale,  has  chiefly  consisted  of  mowings,  short  and  longer, 
allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap  until  in  strong  heat  and  incipient 
-decomposition,  and  then  trenched  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  This  n[ianure  gives  assistance  to  the  plants  long  be- 
fore the  roots  reach  it,  and  before  that  takes  phice  it  will 
have  lost  its  rankness.  When  we  used  to  pride  ourselves  on 
•having  large  Celery  fit  for  use  in  July,  we  took  out  deep 
trenches,  say  2  feet  in  depth  and  4  feet  in  width,  put  in 
18  inches  of  this  hot  grass  and  litter,  trod  it  firmly,  covered  it 
with  6  inches  of  soil,  again  trod  it  firmly,  and  then  put  on 
6  inches  of  rotten  dung  and  soil.  The  heat  from  the  decom- 
posing grass  pushed  the  Celery  along,  and  it  was  becoming 
Bweet  and  mild  and  much  reduced  in  bulk  before  the  Celery 
roots  took  hold  of  it.  Where  there  is  labour  at  command 
there  need  be  no  standing  still  for  bottom  heat  after  such 
mowings  come  in.  When  mixed  with  rather  dry  litter  such  a 
mixture  will  afford  heat  a  long  time,  until,  in  fact,  the  litter 
has  become  decomposed ;  and  if  there  is  from  12  to  15  inches 
of  sweet  or  more  decomposed  material  above  it,  the  rankness 
will  not  hurt  anything ;  but  of  course,  if  either  the  roots  or 
leaves  oame  in  contact  with  that  rankness  directly  it  would  be 
very  prejudicial. 

We  recollect  when,  from  want  of  anything  better,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  heating  short  grass  in  the 
ground,  we  first  used  it  as  a  heavy  dressing  for  a  piece  |of 
Cauliflowers;  the  Cauliflowers  grew  wonderfully  fast,  but 
owing  to  the  trenching  being  carelessly  performed— the  ground 
left  level,  some  shoved  in  hills  and  d^es — there  being  great 
depressions  over  the  trenches  where  an  extra  quantity  of  such 
manure  had  been  placed,  and  in  those  places  where  the  mow- 
dngs  had  been  left  near  the  surface  some  plants  suffered,  looking 
in  bright  sun  as  if  the  roots  had  been  nibbled  by  wireworm. 
We  knew  well  enough  what  was  the  matter,  and  kept  our  own 
•oimcil.  Such  fresh  material  should,  for  all  fresh  plant- 
ations, be  from  12  to  18  inches  from  the  surface.  When 
people  shall  be  less  frightened  to  use  such  rank  stuff  the 
mowings  and  sweepings  might  often  be  taken  to  a  quarter  in 


the  kitchen  garden,  and  two  wheelings  instead  of  one  might 
be  avoided. 

Those  who  would  be  afraid  to  use  such  rich  manures  as  * 
these  grass  mowings  and  sweepings  make  when  in  this  rank 
state,  instead  of  idlowing  them  to  lie  and  rot  (and  most  of 
their  best  properties  thus  escape  into  the  atmosphere),  should 
have  them  covered  over  with  earth  or  with  part  of  the  general 
rabbish-heap,  and  then  the  latter  will  be  greatly  enriched 
in  its  manurial  properties.  Even  when  used  fresh,  as  manure, 
or  for  giving  heat  to  plants  in  frames,  danger  will  be  averted 
if  the  materials  do  not  come  near  the  roots,  and  no  steam 
or  vapour  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  leaves.  When  used,  therefore,  for  bottom  or  for 
top  heat,  no  crevice  should  be  left  to  allow  the  strong  steam  to 
pass  upwards,  for  it  will  assuredly  kill  all  that  it  can  reach  in 
a  close  atmosphere. 

Celery^— Took  the  opportunity  to  plant  out  several  large 
beds.  We  use  the  beds  of  any  convenient  size,  as  the  width  is 
of  but  little  importance  where  the  earthing-up  is  done  well. 
This  season  our  beds  are  4  feet  wide,  with  8 1 -feet-wide  spaces 
between  them,  these  ridges  being  cropped  alternately  with 
Peas,  staked,  and  with  dwarf  crops  of  Kidney  Beans,  &e,,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  along  the  dwarf- 
cropped  ridge  to  water  the  two  beds  of  Celery ;  and  then  the 
rows  of  Peas,  with  the  stakes,  give  a  shade  to  a  certain  extent. 
When  we  used  each  ridge  for  Peas  we  had  them  wider,  and  the 
beds  also  wider.  These  beds  were  taken  out  about  15  inches 
deep,  and  the  soil  laid  on  the  ridges  on  each  side.  Then  in  the 
bed  was  placed  about  6  inches  deep  of  half -rotten  dung  frotd 
old  hotbeds,  and  that  was  dug-in  and  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
and  then  was  added  about  6  inches  more  of  rotten  leaf  mould 
and  hotbed  dung,  with  a  little  soil  chopped  from  the  sides  mixed 
with  it.  In  such  beds  we  have  often  put  four  rows,  but  this 
season  we  have  only  put  three  rows,  the  plants  standing  a  foot 
apart  each  way,  and  the  outside  rows  being  nearly  a  foot  from 
the  side  of  the  trench.  Even  such  kinds  as  the  Dwarf  Inoom- 
parable  require  that  space  to  form  nice  stubby  plants,  and 
strong-growing  kinds  need  more  room.  Where  room  is  scarce 
the  beds  may  be  from  6  to  8  feet  wide,  and  then  a  bed  will  give 
a  large  number  of  plants.  When  the  plants  are  lied  before 
earthing-up,  the  mere  width  of  the  bed  does  not  interfere  in 
the  least  with  their  easy  management. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  plants  in  wide  beds  are  not 
so  apt  to  bolt,  even  when  planted  early,  as  those  in  trenches 
from  9  to  12  inches  wide,  as  the  roots  do  not  come  so  readily 
against  the  firm  sides  of  the  trench.  When  merely  some 
S  or  4  inches  of  rotten  manure  are  given  to  a  trench  a  foot 
wide  or  so,  strong  Celery  plants  would  soon  begin  to  feel  like 
a  plant  in  a  pot,  which  will  ever  have  a  tendency  to  throw  up 
a  flower-stem  as  the  roots  become  firm  round  the  sides  of  the 
pot.  Plenty  of  water  and  doing  away  with  the  bit-by-bit 
earthing-up  of  early  Celery,  are,  however,  the  great  preventives 
against  running-up  flower-stalks.  The  whole  theory  of  this 
has  already  been  explained.  We  must  not  say  what  the  Celery 
wiU  be  tins  season,  but  this  we  can  say,  that  where  such 
simple  details  can  be  attended  to,  there  need  not  be  a  single 
run  head  of  early  Celery. 

The  planting,  too,  though  trifling,  is  also  of  some  importance. 
A  farmer  friend  used  often  to  speak  of  a  row  which  he  onoe 
had,  and  the  perspiration  into  which  he  was  thrown  in  carry- 
ing the  plants  home.  He  had  the  plants  with  large  balls  of 
roots,  and  in  his  rotten  muck  they  did  grow,  and  never  suffered 
from  the  moving. 

We  noticed  in  some  of  our  beds  a  few  plants  flagging,  which 
they  had  no  business  to  do  with  the  balls  with  which  they  ought 
to  have  been  lifted  from  the  pricked-out  bed.  The  man  had  been 
planting  with  a  hand  trowel,  a  very  nice  implement  for  ordinaiy 
purposes,  but  not  at  all  calculated  for  such  fine  plants  with 
large  masses  of  fibrous  roots  in  the  rotten  leaf  mould.  It  could 
only  be  done  properly  by  making  good  trenches  with  the  spade ; 
for  then  the  ball  could  be  laid  in  at  the  proper  depth,  and  the 
fibres  would  not  be  crushed  by  the  ball  being  squeezed  into  a 
hole  too  smaU  for  it.  This  littJe  matter  is  often  neglected  when 
planting  with  a  trowel.  The  hole  should  always  be  large  enough 
to  permit  of  the  fibres  going  out  freely  into  the  loose  fresh* 
turned  soil. 

Even  when  plunging  plants  in  pots  in  a  bed,  where  nioeW 
as  to  appearance  and  the  welfare  of  the  plants  are  considered, 
the  hole  made  should  always  be  large  enough ;  it  is  in  every 
way  better  to  throw  a  little  material  into  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  in  order  to  keep  the  pot  to  the  right  level,  instead  of  at« 
tempting  to  squeeze  the  pot  down,  for  then  it  will  not  long 
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ntAiwtiutt  the  same  level  mth  the  others,  and  free  drainage 
will  to  a  great  extent  be  prevented.  Of  ooane  in  this  trowel  or 
spade  planting  the  whole  process  is  intended  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  dibble  planting.  In  the  latter  case  the  roots  are 
generally  few,  and  with  but  little  earth  about  them.  In  their 
ease  the  firming  of  the  earth  about  the  roots  is  the  chief  point, 
and,  as  previously  explained,  this  can  onl^  be  well  done  with 
one  stroke  of  the  dibble  inserted  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
plant,  and  then  brought  sharply  up  to  the  perpendicular.  So 
put  in  a  plant  will  be  more  firm  than  if  it  had  received  half  a 
dozen  pottering  strokes  from  the  dibble.  We  are  always  sus- 
picious of  the  plants  being  hung— that  is,  the  roots  suspended 
m  an  open  space,  when  the  planter  uses  more  than  three 
strokes  of  the  dibble— one  to  make  the  hole,  one  to  fasten  the 
plant,  and  a  back  stroke  with  the  point  to  partially  fill  the  hole 
made  by  the  second  stroke. 

FBUIT  DEPABTMENT. 

Very  much  as  described  in  previous  weeks'  notices.  Pro- 
tecting and  gathering  fruit,  syringing  orchard-houses,  thinning 
Grapes,  lessening  shade  in  earlier  houses,  and  nipping  out  a 
few  bad  berries  inclined  to  damp  from  drip,  and  watering  as 
required.  Peaches  and  Figs  swelling  to  ripening  want  plenty 
of  water  and  plenty  of  air,  as  dryness  at  the  root  will  arrest 
free  swelling,  and  a  close  atmosphere  will  cause  Figs  to  damp 
at  the  points,  and  Peaches  to  be  deficient  in  flavour. 

OBMAMEKTAL  DEPABTKENT. 

Here  we  have  had  much  to  do  in  mowing,  clearing,  &c,,  the 
rains  making  the  grass  grow  too  fast  for  the  mowing  machine. 
Potting  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  &c. ;  giving  Epacrises  a  good 
open  place  in  a  pit  to  harden  growth,  regulating  conservatory, 
making  up  any  faults  in  flower-beds,  &c.,  but  we  have  time  to 
allude  to  two  things  only  this  week. 

First,  placing  greenhtnue  plants  out  of  doors.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  any  advantage  in  this  if  it  could  be  avoided.  A 
place  a  little  shaded,  but  commanding  either  the  morning  or 
afternoon  sun  for  few  hours,  is  generally  best ;  but  if  the 
plants  are  inured  to  it  by  degrees,  even  Heaths,  Epocris,  Cy- 
tisns,  &G.,  will  suffer  little  from  a  south  exposure  if  the  pots 
are  protected  from  the  sun's  rays.  A  piece  of  mat  or  a  turf 
on  the  south  side  of  the  pot  would  often  be  sufficient.  Under 
«udh  circumstances,  and  as  avoiding  much  extra  attention  in 
summer,  plunging  the  pot  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  either 
in  ashes,  or  sand,  or  even  earth,  is  a  good  plan,  as  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  fibres  being  scorched,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
pot  gives  a  security  against  hi^^  winds  to  the  head  of  the  plant ; 
but  in  plunging  thus  in  summer  all  valuable  plants,  and  es- 
pecially all  those  with  haii«like  fibres,  the  hole  should  be 
large  enough  to  permit  of  two  bricks,  or  two  tiles,  or  stones, 
being  set  on  their  sides  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  with  an 
open  space  between  them.  The  pot  will  stand  on  the  bricks, 
and  the  open  free  space  will  alike  keep  the  worms  away  and 
secure  drainage. 

A  second  matter  to  be  borne  in  mind,  both  in-doors  and  out 
of  doors,  is  that  all  supports  for  plants,  sticks,  &c.,  are  neces- 
sary evils— evils,  therefore  to  be  hidden  instead  of  exhibited. 
All  necessary  supports  should  therefore  be  kept  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible.  Young  shoots  of  any  shrub  or  tree  with  the 
bark  on  are,  therefore,  better  than  all  clean-shaved  sticks ;  and 
all  plants  grown  to  a  stem  in  the  pyramidal  form  may  be  se- 
cured with  one  stake  only,  the  subsidiary  branches  being  kept 
secure  by  a  loop  of  small  string,  generally  more  inconspicu- 
ous than  matting.  Even  rather  large  Geraniums  and  Gfdceo- 
iarias  maybe  made,  pretty  secure  by  means  of  one  stick  in 
time,  and  the  other  shoots  hasped  to  it  with  a  loop.  One 
would  imagine  at  times  that  the  stakes  were  the  objects  to  be 
looked  at,  instead  of  the  plant,  and  one  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion will  be  taken  when  even  the  one  stake  necessary  for  most 
plants  shall  cease  to  be  an  object  of  attraction — ^be,  in  fact, 
looked  upon  as  a  drawback,  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  conceal  as 
much  as  possible. — ^B.  F. 


Wblltngtonia. — ^In  your  Number  for  June  26tb,  Mr.  Bobson 
asked  for  memoranda  touching  Wellingtonias.  At  Shotover 
House,  Oxon,  there  is  a  remarkably  weU-grown  specimen.  It 
^rsg  planted  in  1859,  and  had  Ihen  attained  a  height  of 
6  inches.  In  June,  1862,  the  circumference  of  the  base  (at 
I  ground}  was  9  inches,  the  height  4  feet  3  inches.  In  June, 
1866,  tne  dimensions  of  the  same  tree  were  as  follows :  height, 
12|  feet ;  circumference  of  branches,  37|  feet ;  circumference 
of  tnmk  at  6  inches  from  the  ground,  29  inches. — 0.  F.  W., 
Forest  HiU^  Oxon. 


COVENT  GAKDEN  MARKET.-Jult  r. 

SuPPLZXs  of  both  home-grown  and  foreign  fruit  are  well  kept  up,  and 
as  the  London  season  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  the  more  ehoioeprodao- 
tions  will  rapidly  decline  in  prices.  Fines  are  in  excess  of  the  demand* 
and  there  are  heavy  arrlrals  from  the  West  Indies.  Soft  fruit  generally, 
notwithstanding  the  rain  of  last  week,  has  been  good  in  balk  and  appear- 
ance, bnt  deficient  in  qnality.  Oood  fiegent  Potatoes  can  now  be  ob- 
tained at  prices  ranging  from  6».  to  9t.  per  bosheL 


Artichokes each 

Asparagns  ....  bmidle 
Beans,  Broad. .  bushel 

Kidney 100 

Beet,  Red doa. 

Broccoli bundle 

Bras.  Sprouts  H  sieve 

Cabbage dox. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling  ....  doz. 

Endive *. doz. 

Fennel bunch 

OarUc lb. 

Herbs  bunch 

Horseradish  . .  bundle 


Apples H  sio^A 

Apricots doz. 

Cherries lb. 

Chestnuts bush. 

Currants sieve 

Black do. 

Figs doz. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs 100  lbs. 

Ooose  berries  . .  quart 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  .lb. 
Lemons lOt 


2to0 
0     8 


VEGBTABLES. 
d.     s.  d 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Leeks  bunch 

Lettuce per  score 

Mushrooms .....  pottle 
Mnstd.ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions. .  doz.  bunches 

Parsley H  sieve 

Parsnips doa. 

Peas per  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney *o. 

Radishes  . .  doz.  hands 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. . . .  per  doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows  dz. 


d.    S. 

8  too 
0     1 


B.  d. 

0    OtoO 


FBUIT. 
8.  d 


Melons each   4 

Nectarines doz.    6 

Oranges 100    8 

Peaches doz.  10 


d.    8. 

0to8 
0    13 


Pears  (dessert)  . .  doa. 

kitchen doz. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums    H  sieve 

Quinces    . . . .  H  sieve 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 


Walnuts bush.  14 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•♦•  We  request  that  no  one  will  "write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Jonmal  of  Horticulture,  Oottago 
Gardener,  and  Oountiy  Gentleman."  By  bo  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  he  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ,  <fc.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 
Live  axd  Lxabk.— We  have  a  letter  for  you,  which  we  will  forward  to 
where  you  may  direct. 

Book  (A  Young  Amateur,  WinehstUr),—" The  Oarden  Manual**  will 
suit  yon.  It  can  be  had  free  by  post  from  our  offloe  if  you  enclose  twenty 
postage  stamps  with  your  address,  ordering  the  book. 

Clbabino  a  Lawk  ot  Daisisb  {A.  IT.).— The  best  plan  is  during  moist 
weather  to  take  them  up  with  an  old  knife,  and  to  persist  in  doing  this 
for  a  year.  A  dressing  of  rich  compost  in  March,  so  as  to  cover  the  lawn 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  would  make  the  grass  grow  and  the 
Daisies  also,  but  as  the  latter  are  thus  stimulated  to  raise  their  heads 
too  high  the  mowing  takes  them  off.  We  have  a  croquet  ground  in 
which  Daisies  caused  us  much  trouble,  but  since  we  manured.it  every 
year  in  March,  and  applied  a  dressing  of  guano  at  the  rate  of  2  owt.  per 
acre  in  the  first  moist  weather  In  May,  and  a  similar  dressing  in  Jnlv,  we 
have  seen  few  Daisies,  and  the  sward  is  excellent.  A  lawn  adjoining  is 
the  very  opposite;  the  ground  is  poor,  and  the  Daisies  and  weeds  there 
find  a  home  from  the  poorness  of  the  grasses.  If  you  grub  up  the  Daisies 
and  weeds,  we  would  advise  you  to  give  a  good  dressing  of  rich  compost 
in  March,  and  to  sow  in  April,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  rain,  Cynosurus 
oristatns,  4 lbs.;  Festuoa  duriuscnla,  4 lbs.;  Festuoa  tenuiiolla,  2 lbs.; 
and,  if  shaded  bv  trees,  Poa  nemoralis,  a  lbs.,  if  not  1  lb. ;  Trifolinm 
minus,  4  lbs. ;  and,  if  light  dry  soil,  Lotus  comiculatus  minor,  1  lb.,  but 
if  wet  omit  it.  Immediat^y  after  sowing  rake  the  lawn  with  an  iron  rake, 
and  roll. 

Carkations,  Picoibks,  Pinks  {0.  M.)— Carnations  have  coloured 
stripes  from  the  centre  of  the  petals  quite  through  to  their  edges. 
Picotees  have  colour  only  round  the  extreme  edge  of  tbe  petals,  like  a 
border.  Pinks  have  only  a  band  of  colour,  rough  on  both  sides,  and  wltn 
some  white  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  petals ;  there  is  colour  also  at 
the  base  of  each  petal,  so  as  to  form  an  eye.  Your  Rose  leaves  have  been 
eaten  by  some  caterpillar. 

Bound  Scythe  Ptonks.— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  wh«e  I 
can  purchase  round  scythe  stones,  caUed  •'  Real  WeUh  Waterloo  Scythe 
Stones,"  made  by  a  Wm.  Foster?— A  Gabdsnxb  and  Constant  Bbadbb. 
LoNiGXBA  AUBNO-BBTiouiATA  Bloomxno.— We  havc  reccived  SO  manj 
notes  sUting  where  it  is  blooming  that  it  need  not  be  regarded  now  aS 
extraordinary. 

PAPK*   KaAD  AT    THE   BOTANICAL    CONOBBSS  «3f- r-J?)-— ^«  ^aVC  JO 

copy  of  the  paper  you  refer  to.  Have  you  Pearson  "  On  Orchard-houses  7  " 
Yon  can  have  it  free  by  post  from  our  oiBoe  for  twenty  postage  stamps* 

LiNNBAN  BocncTT  (Botaniev). ^To  become  a  Fellow  of  the  I^««tt 
Society  you  must  be  pnmosed  and  seconded  by  a  FeUow.  each  of  whom 
has  perscmal  knowledge  of  you ;  pay  six  guineas  as  an  entrance  fee,  ana 
J8  as  an  aanoal  anbserlptlon. 
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PuzB  VDB  Art  Hoamu^Ubjb  My^OM  Boms  moittonad  at  page  5 
dioald  haw  been  dltqnaliiled.  I  adriM  the  Jeney  fOMolaas  to  word 
Hialr  priM  Mhednle  thns :— **  For  llftj  cut  Socm  1b  tMy  dlstiset  Tarlettos.'* 
There  ean  then  beno  ndetake.  Fifty  oat  Boms  maj  be  latetiben  for  oae 
vulety,  or  eay  number  of  ^axletiM.  They  might  add,  in  referenoe  to 
BoMi,  traits,  or  Tegetables,  that  any  grMter  or  less  nnmber  than  is 
ipeoified  -wfJl  disqnaBfJr.  Single  blooms  ^thoat  buds  oonnt  for  a  truss ; 
Tadrlse  them  not  to  permit  tke  addition  of  foliage,  a  common  praotloe 
in  the  oonntry,  but  disallowed  In  London.— W.  F.  Radcltttb,  Okt/ord 

DxsTBonMO  Eabwios  (W.  ButUt)j~'K  good  plan  is  to  plsoe  a  little  dry 
mon  In  the  bottom  of  n  small  flower-pot,  and  invert  the  latter  on  the  top 
of  a  peg  or  stiok  amongst  the  plants,  and  so  high  that  one  edge  will  rest 
on  the  soil  and  the  other  be  naif  an  inch  or  so  above  it.  The  earwigs 
will  congregate  in  the  moss,  the  traps  should  therefore  be  raamlned  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  and  the  earwigs  shaken  into  boiUng  water.  The 
stems  of  Broad  Beans  cut  into  six-Inch  lengths,  and  laid  horlzont^ 
among  the  plants,  are  good  traps,  and  so  are  the  stems  of  Jernsalem  Arti- 
ehokes,  Sunflower,  end  Giant  Cow  Parsnip  (Heraoleom  gtgantenm),  when 
ent  into  lengths  of  6  to  8  inches.  The  beet  of  all  traps  are  of  metal,  snd 
thay  may  be  had  of  all  nursery  and  seedsmen. 

TnnroKA.  vtjlsxa  Axn  Btjbchxixx  (FtmeU«jL— They  belong  to  the  na- 
toral  order  Lillacen  and  sub-order  Aloee.  The  former  was  bat  little 
oown  nntn  daring  the  last  few  years,  yet  it  was  introduced  from  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  1707.  Good  loam,  enriched  with  one-third  leaf 
mould  and  well-redaced  hotbed  manure,  suits  it.  If  the  soil  is  wet  and 
hM^  it  would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  one-fourth  sharp  sand. 
AH  it  requires  is  a  molching  of  leaf  mould  or  littenr  manure  three  parts 
reduced  placed  roond  the  crown  in  autumn  after  blooming.  The  dead 
foliage  should  not  be  cut  olT  nntO  spring,  as  if  left  it  forms  a  protection  to 
the  crown.  If  the  weather  prove  dry  during  the  throwing  up  of  the  spike 
and  flowering,  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  are  beneficial.  It  stands 
with  us  on  a  lawn  unprotected,  and  everv  vear  produces  from  twenty  to 
thirty  spikes  of  Noom  in  September.  It  is  there  even  finer  than  in  an 
open  border,  where  it  has  proved  equally  hardy.  Asa  proof  of  its  hardi- 
ness we  may  state  that  it  withstood  without  protection  the  severe  winter 
of  1800  and  1861  in  an  open  border  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Glouces* 
tershire.  There  is  no  mfliBrence  as  to  treatment  between  T.  uvaria  and 
T.  Burohelli,  but  they  are  very  distinct;  the  latter  is  more  dwarf  and 
oompaot  and  very  bright  in  colour. 

Flowbb  Dsvicb  (i2.  Tr.)^-You  will  find  the  information  yon  seek  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  colours  in  VoL  L,  New  Series,  pages  181, 151, 191, 
940,  SOOTnS,  888, 182, 17B,  211,  213,  261,  271,  866,  and  875.  If  you  peruse 
thsM  carefully  we  think  you  wHl  be  able  to  hit  off  a  design.  We  oannot 
furnish  such. 

DisnirouiSHiHo  Bips  Hxlovs  (Idem).— "When  a  ICelon  is  ripe  it  will 
torn  to  a  yeUowish  colour,  and  have  a  grateful  odour.  It  shonld  be  cut 
before  it  is  dead  ripe,  and  before  the  fruit  parts  from  the  footstalk.  Cut 
It  with  an  inoh  of  tiie  footstalk  attached.  All  the  Melons  wiU  not  be  ripe 
at  one  time ;  they  should  not,  therefore,  be  all  out  at  once. 

Fiaoh  Trkx  Lxavks  Blibtxrxd  (Old  SoUHeTf  Dublin).— The  leaf  sent 
is  now  showing  the  effects  of  the  late  spring  frosts.  We  consider  that 
the  evil  has  been  produced  by  a  rapture  of  the  sap-vesMls  from  exposure 
to  oold.  The  on^  measures  to  adopt  are  to  syringe  the  trsM  freely  in 
the  evenings  of  hot  days,  to  pick  off  the  worst  Imvos,  and.  shoold  the 
foliage  become  covered  with  a  white  powder,  or  be  attacked  bv  mildew, 
to  dust  it  with  flowers  of  sulphor.  The  froit  Is  now  falling  m  eonse- 
fiHBM  of  ita  not  having  stoned. 


and  may  readUy  be  destroyed.  Toumayi 

to  them  by  syringing  every  other  night  with  water  in  whMh  ooll  Miff 

hM  been  dissolved  at  the  sate  of  8  om.  to  the  gallon. 

THunsBOXA  WBAOuan  (JT.  J.).— It  Is  quite  trae,  m  vob  mt,  thsft  this  li 
not  a  **  new"  plant,  for  it  wm  ealtlvated  at  Kew  in  1708.  said  a  dnwintf  a< 
it  is  in  the  **  Botanical  Ifagasine"  published  in  1817 ;  but  if  a  plant  has 
been  lost,  and  reintroduoed,  nurserymen  may  be  exeused  for  lupiMsnt- 
Ing  it  u  a  novelty. 

FsLABOoimnf  (8r.  B.)^The  vailettM  of  the  strain  of  which  voa  «»- 
closed  a  trnss.  are  far  too  avmeiou  and  neeily  resembllBg  eaok  €lhM 
for  us  to  be  able  to  tell  its  naoM. 

ToBBiPS  BoLTivo  (F.,  TFMisiortlaii^w^We  know  of  no  better  plan  o( 
preventing  their  running  to  seed  than  thizming  them  welL  and  keeping 
&em  properly  supplied  with  water.  Good  rich  soil,  and  thinning  well, 
with  copious  BuppliMOf  water,  are  the  great  pdntainMoaring  eritap  aody 
Turnips. 

APHXLAitoBJL  LxoPOLDi  OvEOfuaM  (A  Comdant  Beader).—li  Is  not  s 
plant  requiring  much  water,  and  shonld  only  be  watered  when  the  soO  be- 
comes dry,  and  then  it  should  have  a  good  watering.  It  requirM  the  heal 
of  a  stove,  a  light  situation,  and  an  average  amount  of  air.  A  moiat  alna- 
sphere,  but  not  so  as  to  wet  the  foliage,  ia  essential;  the  pUnt  shovdd  nak 
have  too  muoh  pot  room.  A  compost  of  two-thirds  sandv  peat  and  ooa- 
third  toriV  loam,  with  a  tree  admixture  of  sand,  suits  ft ;  very  Ubetal 
drainage  is  neoessary. 

AucvBA  Sbkm  GsHMiHATnro  (IdMi).— Ton  may  expect  the  seeds  of  Om 
Ancnba  to  vegetate  by  August  if  thev  were  sown  m  seon  m  ripe,  bat  If 
not  do  not  throw  away  the  pots  ooaitaining  them,  hot  keep  them  la  A 
greenhouse  fully  twelve  months  longer,  and  the  soil  moist. 

fixxDLXNa  Gbbaviuks  Flowkbxko  (JmMteur  of  Ayr.).—U  the  seed  be 
sown  in  the  spring  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  seedlings  be  forwarded,  they 
will  flower  in  autumn,  but  not  well  unto  the  second  year.  The  beat  plaft 
is  to  sow  the  seed  early  in  the  aatnnm,  or  m  soon  M'sipe,  the  ssednnfli 
to  be  hardened  off  before  winter.  They  flower  with  oertainty  in.  the 
following  year. 

Books  oh  GABDBimro  (7<i4Hi).— Thompson's  **  Gardener's  AMlatKBt," 
81«.  6d. ;  Lindley's  "Theory  of  Hortiealturs,''  81s. ;  Loudon's  "Xn^y^ 
etopadia  of  Plants,"  £8  18c.  6A  {  and  Helatosh's  "Book  of  the  Oaidan,** 
£8.  If  thoM  are  too  expensive,  the  following  will  suit  voa:^^  Tha 
Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening,*'  8«.;  **  Out-Door  Gardening,"  1«.  64.; 
"  In-Door  Gardening,"  It.  Oil. ;  and  *<  The  Garden  Manual,"  It.  M,  TheM 
works  are  well  suited  for  amateurs.  They  may  each  be  had  Itm  by  peat 
from  our  office  for  Sd.  extra. 

CoLCBiGAM  Laubxl  (CoUhieam).-~Ji  Is  a  variety  of  the  commna  I^Mial* 
and  called  botanically  Cerasus  laurocerasus  var,  colohica.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Belgium  fn  1841,  is  very  hardy,  has  long  pointed  leaves,  and. 
ndght  be  plantM  whenever  the  oommon  Laorel  is  detfrabla. 

Illustbatbd  Book  ov  Motbb  (J,  B.,  2)«rft4B»).— There  is  noensohlMMk 
at  BO  low  a  price  m  IQt.  Stainton's  Manual  of  British  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies contains  woodcuts  of  many  of  the  species,  but  they  are  not  ooloured. 
It  is  an  excellent  book,  and  nearest  the  inrice  you  name. 

Naxbs  07  Plaivts  (C.  Jr.).-<}rattegua  erus-gallL  (Alpha).— %  Alonaoa 
aoutifolia ;  8,  Pllea  musoosa.  (H.  B.).—A  Crinnm,  unoertaln  wfaleh  speeiM 
from  the  speeimen  reoetved.  (B.  8.  (7.).— Lasteea  dilatata.  (T.  A.).^ 
1,  Orchia maoolata;  S,  Gymnadenia oonopaM;  2,  Balix repena. 
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POTTLTBY,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOIJ)  CHBOHICLB. 

THE  FOWLS  YOU  SHOULD  KEEP. 

BSnrO  AH  ANBWSB  TO  BBT.  W.  W.  BADGLim. 

Ao  a  Blight  return  for  the  Taloable  inetmotion  on  the  snhjeet 
ci  rooes,  which  I  have  many  times  reeeived  from  Mr.  Baddyffe, 
to  gay  nothing  of  the  entertaining  way  in  which  his  advice  has 
heen  frequently  given,  an'd,  in  addition,  that  Mr.  Badelyffe  is  a 
brother  deigyman :  I  beg  to  give  my  answer  to  his  question  of 
last  week,  "What  fowls  shall  I  keep  ?'* 

But,  Mr.  Badolyffe,  yon  have  given  ns  no  data.  Soil  is  not 
mentioned — whetiber  yon  live  on  clay,  sand,  or  chalk ;  oUmate 
is  not  mentioned-— aspect  ditto ;  whether  voors  is  a  snnny  slope 
ifr  top  of  a  hill,  or  wooded  or  open.  Nothing  is  given ;  only  I 
know  yon  live  in  the  country.  Upon  that  one  datun  I  mnst 
perforce  bnild  my  reply. 


There  is  much  to  sav  for  Bantams,  but  when  yon  show  your 
collected  eggs  there  will  be  the  domestic  rejoinder,  "  Oh  I  but 
what  bits  of  things  I "  and  yon  will  collapse — at  least  I  did. 
Next  Cochins — concerning  the  egg-la^g,  yon  would  probably 
be  well  satisfied ;  but  as  to  the  eatmg,  may  our  friends  thi 
Editors  have  Ck>ohins  for  dinner  to  their  hearts'  content — thaA 
is,  when  I  do  not  dine  with  them.  I  gave  a  Gochm  to  my  man, 
and  he  declared  that  his  jaws  ached  for  hours  afterwards,  I 
think  he  even  said  days,  but  I  presume  that  was  an  ezasgwa* 
tion. 

Then  passing  by  Qame  which  are  most  beautiful,  but,  pec^ 
haps,  as  a  man  of  peace,  Mr.  Baddyife  might  object  to  thciBf' 
and  quite  objecting  to  a  cross  between  Malay  and  Game,  also 
keeping  to  the  one  fact,  the  country,  I  pass  by  the  town-suiting 
varieties,  Spanish  and  Malays.  I  come  then  to  Dorkings ;  but 
is  the  soil  a  dry  one  ?  or  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Baddyfie  would 
have  a  great  number  of  funerals  among  his  young  ones,  and  no 
mortusjry  fees  for  compensation.    Then,  somehow,  ]>ozki]igB 
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•re  soaiMly  protty  enough  for  pets,  and  I  imagine  Mr.  Bad- 
eljffe  to  be  iond  of  pets.  Porkmgs,  with  all  their  merits,  the 
lihiaf  being  as  an  article  of  food,  have  saoh  a  farm-yard  look 
•bout  them,  that  they  seem  oat  of  place  unless  walking  among 
•omiiflkB. 

I  now  oome  to  the  Tariefy  I  earnestly  rieoommend  to  Mr, 
Baddyffo  that  is,  Hamborghs,  I  sat  down  and  talked  oyer 
their  merits  and  demerits  the  other  day  with  a  parishioner  of 
Qone,  who  has  kept  them  nveral  years.  He  assured  me,  and 
he  was  a  poor  man  who  scarcely  feeds  high  enongh,  that  he  has 
had  eggs  regularly  from  before  Christmas  to  this  time.  I  can 
▼oaeh  for  the  truth  of  this,  as,  but  for  my  poor  nei^bour's 
Hamburghs,  I  should  many  a  time  have  laelred  my  Sunday  egg, 
a  necessity  with  me  after  my  second  service.  Then  Ham- 
burghs are  very  healthy,  and  never  broody.  Should  Mr.  Bad- 
olyffe  wish  for  chickens,  which  he  perhaps  will,  though  a  se- 
oondary  object,  I  would  advise  that  he  should  follow  my  plan- 
keep  afew  Oame  hens  with  his  Hambure^s.  These  laying  fawn- 
•(^ared  eggs,  and  the  Hamburghs  wb^te,  there  could  be  no 
mistake,  and  Game  hens  are  excellent  sitters  and  mothers,  and 
are  of  a  suitable  size  to  bring  up  Hamburghs. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  reason— the  Hamburghs  are 
10  vety  pretty,  everybody  admires  them  at  once,  everybody 
gentle  or  simple,  whether  of  the  Adam  or  Eve  variety.  I  see  by 
nqr  "Clergy List"  that  Mr.  BaddyfFe  is  at  least  of  my  standing. 
Wdl,  ho  may  have,  then,  a  wife  and  family,  and  I  assure  him 
ttoat  the  tinieet  child  up  to  wn^nryipft  g^d  down  again  from 
mamma  to  the  youngest  domestic  just  from  the  village  school, 
•a  will  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  the  Hamburghs.  Lady 
visitors,  for  there  axe  always  lady  visitors  where  there  are 
ladies,  will  at  once  approve.    Or,  I  will  suppose — 

■'When  fhoQ^  it  wsim,  and  ftnoy  flows, 
Wkat  win  not  ugwnMit  BomeUmea  tappoM?  "— 

that  Mr.  Badolyffe  lives  a  badielor,  and,  if  so,  I  am  sure  ladies 
eomo  to  see  his  rosee,  his  peaches,  and — ^himself.  Now  in 
foture  he  will  like  to  take  them  from  flower  garden  to  poul- 
try Taid,  but  if  he  have  Goehins  they,  the  ladies,  will  serve  him 
as  th^  did  me  (ahw  I  tis  true),  and  one  and  all  axchdm  with 
that  feminine  shudder  which  draws  bade  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  tightens  the  neck,  and  raises  the  shouldeis,  '*  Oh  1 
what  hornm !  what  frights  1 "  And  this  is  not  pleasant-^it 
humbles  one,  it  reflects  painfully  upon  one's  judgment,  tax  in 
Tain  I  tried  to  draw  attention  to  the  sensible-looking  heads  of 
my  Cochin  hens,  and  the  various  beauties  of  that  variety,  but 
'twas  all  in  vain.  Now  it  is,  **  What  pets  t  what  darlings  I  what 
beauties !  '*— and  this  is  consolatory  to  an  owner,  the  pretty 
phrases  sound  so  very  prettily.  Perhaps  Mr.  BadolyfPe 
wiU  plead  that  he  is  wholly  indifferent  to  praise  or  blame 
from  such  a  quarter,  but  that  I  doubt.  However,  leaving  the 
point  unsettled,  I  beg  to  recommend  Hamburghs ;  there  are  the 
two  colours,  silver  and  gold,  and  the  four  varieties  to  choose 
from.  I  am  glad  to  And  that  Mr.  Badolyife  is  about  to  become 
a  poultry  fancier,  and  although  some  persons  keeping  fowls 
may  have  **  tricks  worse  than  in  horseraemg,"  yet  he  will  find 
many  kind,  honest,  genial  hearts  among  poiUtry  fanciers.  Of 
this  let  him  take  the  word  of  one  whose  experience  among 
them  has  been  extensive— viz.,  of— Wiltbhxbb  Bbotob. 


PROFIT  FROM  DUCKS. 

Whkk  I  sent  you  a  few  lines  respeoting  the  profit  to  be  ob- 
tained from  feeding  Ducks  I  did  not  enter  into  any  detailed 
aeoount  of  their  management ;  for  although  this  result  was 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  myself,  I  did  not  feel  assured  that 
the  communication  was  of  sufficient  interest  to  insure  its  in- 
sertion in  your  columns.  However,  I  willingly  comply  with 
Mr.  Beyton*s  request. 

Outside  my  garden  wall  is  a  small  strip  of  ground  bounded 
by  a  brook.  By  this  land  is  a  glazed  shed  24  feet  long  by 
9  wide,  wherein  the  Bucks  were  kept,  and  the  hen  removed 
when  they  were  a  fortnight  old. 

The  shed  is  used  to  harden  off  bedding  plants  after  their 
reincval  from  a  vinery,  and  with  this  use  the  Ducks  did  not  at 
an  interfere.  The  floor  was  covered  with  rotten  dung  from  an 
dd  Oaeumber-bed.  This  proved  useful  for  manure  water,  and 
ss  a  top-dressing  for  Peach  trees  in  pots  and  dwarf  fruit  trees 
generally. 

The  Ducks  were  fed  at  6,  9, 12,  and  7  p. v.  Grains  were  not 
given  until  the  Ducks  were  a  month  old,  and  were  mixed  witii 
s  small  quantity  of  Indian  com  meal.  At  first  they  did  not 
Mt  all  the  grains  purchased,  for  it  was  necessary  to  pur«lu»e 


half  a  bushd  at  a  time ;  but  when  they  were  seven  weeks  old 
they  consumed  exactly  a  bushel  a-week. 

When  about  &ve  or  six  weeks  old  they  looked  miserable, 
dirty,  and  with  weak  eyes ;  but  this  was  all  changed  directly 
they  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  water  daily.  I  may  mention 
that  two  of  my  neighbours  who  keep  Ducks  were  so  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  mine,  that  they  inquired  the  mode  of 
feeding,  and  I  was  strongly  urged  to  send  them  to  a  poultry 
exhibition  which  was  held  in  the  town  at  that  time,  to  show 
what  Ducks  could  be  brought  to  in  eight  weeks.  The  garden 
refuse  consisted  of  a  bed  of  seventy  lettuces  which  ran  to  seed. 
After  the  daily  cooking  was  finished  some  cabbage  was  gene- 
rally boiled  for  the  Ducks.  Our  household  consists  of  nine, 
and  although  not  extravagant,  there  is  much  food  which  but 
for  the  Ducks  would  have  been  wasted.  I  am  aware  that  thesa 
circumstances  are  unusually  favourable ;  still  the  result  is  so 
remarkable,  there  must  be  some  other  cause. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  recommended  my  friends  to  feed 
their  poultry  principally  on  grains,  but  till  this  year  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  testing  this  plan  for  myself.  I  believe  it 
is  from  the  quantity  of  this  iood  that  the  success  is  due.  To 
feed  a  Duck  of  a  month  old  on  barleymeal — an  expensive, 
highly  fattening  food — is  probably  a  mistake :  it  should  be 
reserved  for  the  last  few  days  of  his  life.  After  my  last  letter 
the  weather  became  so  hot  that  the  glazed  shed  was  unsafe ; 
the  Ducks  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
water  all  day.  The  effect  was  most  marked.  They  no  longer 
cared  to  eat  lettuce,  and  consumed  much  less  food,  seldmn 
coming  home  until  supper  time.  The  Ducks  were  kept  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  town,  but  there  was  never  an^  difficulty  in 
persuading  them  to  return  by  a  whistle  at  bedtime.  Lastlr, 
at  the  time  I  wrote  Ducks  were  selling  at  7«.  6d.  to  8«.  a-oouple 
at  the  poulterers\~B.  A. 

P.S. — I  enclose  my  name. 


BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

DapsrvKD  as  this  Meeting  was,  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the  cattle  plMoe, 
of  the  additional  attraction  of  cattle,  pooliiy  formed  no  mean  saMii- 
tDte»  and  proved,  perhape,  one  of  the  most  popnlar  f eatnree  of  the  whole 
Show ;  neverthdeBB,  many  were  the  inducements  held  out  to  popolar 
favonr,  more  eepeeially  by  those  ^Hio  exhibit  implements  at  soon  agi^ 
oolinzal  meetinss.  All  of  ns  admit  that  jnst  at  this  season  of  the 
year  "  Dock  and  green  peas  "  form  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our 
viands ;  nor  can  we  resist  the  digression  of  naming  to  oor  readers  a 
enrions  machine  which  we  witnessed  in  full  operation,  by  which  the 
shelling  of  green  peas  is  accomplished  with  a  perfection  and  dexterity 
none  or  ns  oonld  oeliere  possiue.  The  peas  as  gathered  are  ponied 
out  into  a  hopper,  and  simply  by  the  rapd  taming  of  a  handle  that 
re^nires  a  very  small  amount  of  muscular  exertion,  the  shells  are 
voided  frcHn  between  two  rollers,  somewhat  crushed,  but  the  peas  them- 
selves are  received  into  a  large  tin  receptacle  quite  uninjured  and  ready 
for  boiling.  So  perfect  is  the  whole  arrangement,  that  on  the  most  care- 
ful inspection  not  a  single  pea  could  be  found  that  was  at  all  braised ; 
and  even  after  the  most  vigilant  search  among  the  shells,  not  a  nsa  ss 
large  as  a  hempseed  was  found  to  have  been  passed  over.  A  bushel  of 
peas  mav  thus  be  easily  shelled  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Well  migbt  many  of  the  bystanders  exolaim,  "  Well,  what  next  7" 

But  to  the  poultry  especially.  The  Committee  well  deserve  every 
eredit  lor  their  arrangements,  as  all  the  poultrv  were  exhibited  on  one 
sittffle  tier.  Every  possible  provision  was  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
birds  themselves  and  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  in  case  the 
weather  should  prove  unfavourable.  The  Abbey  grounds,  where  the 
Show  took  place,  are  not  only  extensive,  but  kept  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  creut  on  the  managers  of  this  subscription  place  of  reareatioo. 
That  the  ]^ultiy  as  a  whole  lacked  that  condition  so  all<importaat  to 
such  meetings  is  admitted  as  inseparable  from  the  time  of  year  alooe^ 
but  still  the  principal  classes  were  well  filled  with  first-rate  birds. 

Oame  fowls  stood  first  on  the  prize  schedule,  and  although  there 
was  no  lack  of  competitors,  the  struggle  rested  in  ereiy  class  of  this 
vaiietir  between  those  sreat  guns  in  Game  fowls,  Mr.  Fletoher,  of 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  Mathews,  of  Stowmarket.  The  oompetitioil 
was  necessarily  dose,  Mr.  Mathews  taking  three  first  prizes  for  Game, 
the  same  number  of  second  prizes,  and  a  third  prize  as  weU.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  with  the  limited  entzy  of  only  four  pens,  took  a  first,  second, 
and  third  prize,  besides  the  five-guinea  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  of 
any  variety  of  Game  fowls  exhibited.  They  were  Duckwings.  How 
so  experienced  an  exhibitor  could  send  his  fourth  pen,  containing  an 
admirable  Bed  Pile  cock  with  bright  yellow  legs,  mated  with  a  very 
capital  hen,  but  rejoicing  in  brilHant  willow  legs,  can  only  be  aooounted 
for  from  some  error  in  packing,  for  to  have  thus  selectea  them  is  ^oilB 
out  of  the  question.  Though  as  sincde  birds  so  good,  they  were,  as  a 
pair,  of  course  simply  passed  over.  Considering  the  great  difficulty  of 
exhibiting  Game  fowls  just  at  this  season,  the  Bury  Show  was  wonasK- 
fnlly  good.  The  fast  is,  that  just  prior  to  the  annual  moulting,  any 
effort  to  force  Game  cooks  into  fint-rate  condition  at  once  prodaoes 
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ilie  loss  of  featlien,  and  thus  hastens  the  Tery  tronUe  which  owners  are 
so  scrnpnloos  to  avoid.  In  Grey  Dorkings,  Mr.  Henry  Lingwood's 
birds  showed  to  great  advantage,  being  large  boney  specimens,  the 
chickens  showing  wdl,  and  promising  to  be  a  pen  ot  wnioh  we  shall 
doubtless  hear  more  on  fatnre  occasions.  This  gentleman  took  two 
nlver  five-goinea  cnps  (one  for  the  best  general  collection  restricted 
to  the  co^ty  alone),  chiefly  by  the  excellence  of  his  Dorkings,  both 
Grey  and  White.  Perhaps  want  of  condition  was  more  apparent  in 
the  Cochin  classes  and  the  Brahmca  than  in  any  others,  many  of  the 
iMst  birds  jnst  now  being  ragged  as  colts  after  a  winter  in  a  strawyard. 
The  Hamburghs  did  not  show  to  the  advantage  which  they  will  when 
Ihey  have  assumed  their  new  feathers.  Of  PolUh  fowls  only  one  pen 
was  shown.  The  **  Selling  Class  '*  was  not  well  filled,  nor  could  this 
well  be  otherwise,  when  the  entry  was  (>«.  a-pen,  and  the  sale  price  re- 
stricted to  S0».  So  great  an  outlay,  when  the  carriage  is  also  deducted 
from  the  receipts,  will  always  prevent  a  full  competition.  Our  ex- 
perience proves,  that  with  a  S«.  entry  no  class  ever  pays  a  Society 
better  than  a  *■*'  Selling  Class,"  though  dealers  in  poult^  repudiate  its 
adoption  as  a  spoil-trade.  In  the  dass  for  any  variety  of  BantamSy 
a  poi  of  "  Rumpless  Bantams  "  were  exhibited,  one  of  the  hens  being 
00  very  cleverly  dubbed  as  to  make  what  had  been  a  flat  comb  assimi- 
late pretty  closely  to  its  fellows,  which  were  rosy-combed.  The 
artifice  was  at  once  detected,  and  disqualification  ensued. 

We  never  saw  a  better  display  of  Aylesbury  Zhtcklinffs,  but  the 
Bouens  were  so  thoroughly  intolerable,  that  the  prizes  in  the  latter 
class  were  withheld  in  toto.  The  Turl-ey  class  was  especially  Creditable 
throughout,  not  a  single  specimen  being  other  than  excellent. 
^  The  Pigeon  classes  are,  perhaps,  most  jostly  treated  by  sayixig  as 
liitle  as  possibly  can  be  said  against  them.  Blues  and  Blado,  Beds 
and  Blacks  exhibited  in  pairs,  was  a  general  fault,  no  attention 
being  evidently  given  to  matching  them  ;  nevertheless  here  and  there 
was  to  be  seen  an  excellent  pen,  but  Uie  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Pigeon- 
fanciers  have  evidently  as  yet  not  passed  tiieir  novitiate.  Altogether, 
however,  the  Show  was  a  capital  one  ]  it  was  very  well  attended,  and 
the  weather  was  favourable. 

Qakb  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).  — First,  8.  Matthew,  Stow- 
market  Second  and  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  near  Manchester. 
Highly  Commended,  8.  Matthew. 

Oaxs  (Dnokwlag  and  other  Greys).— First  and  SOver  Cup,  J.  Fletcher. 
Seoonil  and  Third,  8.  Matthew.    Commended,  S.  Matthew. 

Gams  (White  and  Piles).— First  and  Second,  8.  Matthew. 

DouKiNGS  (Coloured).— Silver  Cup,  First,  and  Second.  H.  Lingwood, 
Needham  Market.    Third,  T.  ^atham.    Commended,  J.  Frost,  Wickham 

DoaxiMos  (White).— First,  Second,  and  Commended,  H.  Lingwood. 

DoBKiKos  (Any  colour).— CWcJfceiw.— First,  H.  Lingwood.  Second,  H. 
Lluffwood.  Hl^ly  Commended,  J.  Frost;  H.  LinfTK^ood;  F.  Parlett, 
-Cheunsford ;  E.  liCech.    Commended,  Dr.  CampbeO,  Brentwood. 

Cochim-China  (Buff).— Silver  Cup,  First,  and  Second,  H.  Lingwood. 
Third,  Rev.  C.  Spencer,  Attleborough.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Burrell, 
Ipswich.    Commended,  H.  Payne. 

Cochxk-China  (Any  other  colour).— First,  Rev.  C.  H.  Lucas  (White). 
Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury.  Chieketu.—Firvt,  H.  Ling- 
wood. Second,  Rev.  C.  Spencer.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  C.  H.  Lucas 
(White) ;  Mrs.  Burrell  Buff) ;  Rev.  M.  R.  Barnard  (White) ;  H.  Lingwood. 

B&ABXA  PooTiu.— First,  J.  Pickles,  Bridge  Royd  (Dark  Pencilled). 
Second,  J.  Wright  (Dark).  Third,  Mrs.  Seamons.  Commended,  O.  H. 
Roberts  (Dark)7 

Spanish.- First,  R.  Wright.  Second,  withheld.  Third,  R.  B.  Postans, 
Brentwood,  Essex. 

Haxbuboh  (GoIdenj»enciIled).— First.  A.  K.  Wood,  Bumside,  KendaL 
Seeond,  C.  Havers.    Third,  Mrs.  BurrelL 

Haxbuboh  (SUver-pencilled).— First,  A.  K.  Wood.  Second,  withheld. 
Third,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford. 

Haxbuboh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  A.  E.  Wood.  Second,  J.  Wright, 
Woodbridgo. 

HAifBUROH  (Silver-spangled).- First,  A.  E.  Wood.  Second,  Rev.  F. 
Tearle.    Third,  Mrs.  Burrell. 

PousH  (Any  variety).— Second,  Mrs.  BnrreU  (Silver-spangled).  First, 
withheld. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  R.  B.  Postans.  Second  and  Third,  G.  Manning, 
Springfield. 


Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First  and  Second,  Rev.  F.  Tearle  (White, 
clean-legpredi.    Third,  withheld. 

•  AiTT  OTHER  DISTINCT  Vabistt  NOT  Namxd.— First  sud  Secoud ,  National 
Poultry  Company  (Limited)  (La  Fleche,  Houdan).  Highly  Commended, 
Mrs.  BorreU  (Silkies).    Commended,  Mrs.  Burrell  (Black  Hamburghs). 

SxLLiNO  Class  (Any  variety).— First,  Dr.  Campbell.  Second,  National 
Poultry  Company  (Limited;  (CrSve  Coeur). 

SINGLE  COCES. 
Game.— First  and  Second,  S.  Matthew. 
DoBxiNOB.— Second,  H.   Lingwood.    Commended,  Dr.  Campbell;  F. 

Cochin.— First,  G.  Manning.    Second  and  Commended,  H.  Lingwood. 
Spanish.- Prlze,F.  Crook. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  BnrreU ;  E.  Leech.    Commended,  Miss  Shaw. 

TuKKEYS  (Any  colour) — First,  W.  Wright.  Second,  E.  Leech.  Highly 
Commended,  Mbs  Shaw. 

PiOBONs.— Carrier*  (Any  oolour).— Prize,  H.  A.  Cakes.  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.  Futter ;  H.  A.  Oakes.  Tumblen  (Any  colour).— Prize.  R.  Futter. 
^ny  o<;i«r  Fort«fy.— Prise,  National  Poultry  Company  f Limited)  (Runts). 

The  Silver  Cup  value  £5  for  the  best  collection  of  Poultry,  exnibited  by 
a  resident  of  the  county,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Lingwood,  of  Needliam 
Market 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  officiated  as 
Judge. 


LOST  SWAEM  RECOVERED  NEXT  DAY. 

Is  there  any  aocoxmt  on  record  of  a  swarm  remaining  sns- 

rmded  in  the  open  air  during  a  night  ?  On  the  2l8t  of  Jane 
missed  a  swarm  from  one  of  n^^yes,  and  did  not  diseovar 
its  whereaboats  until  7.30  a.x.  next  day.  I  found  it  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree  in  my  neighbour's  garden  in- 
a  perfectly  quiescent  state.  A  considerable  amount  of  rain 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  which  may  account  for  the  very 
torpid  state  the  bees  assumed.  They  were  soon  hived,  ana 
are  now  working  well.— C.  F.  W.,  Forest  HiU,  Oxon. 

[Bees  have  not  only  remained  suspended  from  a  branch 
during  the  night,  but  have  even  been  known  to  build  comb  in 
such  a  position.] 


BEES  SWARMING  IN  A  CHIMNEY. 

A  Fxw  days  ago  I  had  a  vezy  fine  first  swarm  from  one  of 
my  hiyes.  The  bees  settled  upon  a  bush  near  the  hive,  where 
several  previous  swarms  had  located  themselves.  Some  delay 
occurred  in  hiving  the  swarm,  owing  to  a  difGlculty  in  procuring 
a  hive,  and  in  the  meantime  the  precaution  of  covering  tiie 
bush  with  a  white  doth  was,  unfortunately,  neglected.  Before 
the  swarm  could  be  secured,  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  drove 
the  bees  from  the  bush,  and  they  took  refuge  in  a  lofty  chimney 
at  some  considerable  distance  from  my  house.  Ladders  were 
procured,  and  the  bees  were  found  clustered  under  a  narrow  ledge 
in  a  comer  of  the  chimney-pot.  A  hive,  duly  sweetened  inside 
with  honey,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  covered  with 
a  cloth  tied  round  the  pot,  so  that  no  bees  could  escape.  In 
the  morning  we  found  that  not  a  bee  had  ascended  into  the 
hive,  and  &e  swarm  remained  fixed  in  its  former  situation. 
Hoping  thai  it  might  go  up  during  the  day  we  left  the  hive  on 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  opening  the  mottth,  and  placing  a  nar- 
row board  for  the  bees  to  enter  and  go  out  from  the  hive.  At 
night,  however,  matters  remained  in  itatu  gtio,  and  we  resolved 
to  txy  to  force  the  bees  out  of  the  chimney.  We  accordingly 
fired  pistols,  burned  brown  paper,  and  adopted  other  expe- 
dients of  the  same  nature,  but  with  no  other  result  than  to 
bring  down  a  few  stragglers  on  to  the  hearth.  At  last  we 
lowered  a  square  tin  from  the  top  of  the  chimney-pot,  and 
gently  brushed  the  bees  into  it,  then  drew  it  up,  and  emptied 
the  bees  into  the  hive.  Having  cleared  all  the  bees  out  of  the 
chimney,  and  put  a  bunch  of  nettles  in  the  place  occupied  by 
them,  we  left  the  hive  on  the  roof  near  the  chimney  to  collect 
the  stragglers,  intending  to  remove  it  on  the  following  day.  Next 
morning  there  were  a  good  many  bees  in  the  hive,  but  when  vre 
came  to  remove  it  at  night  not  one  was  to  be  found  either  in 
the  hive  or  in  the  chimney.  Digusted  with  the  treatment  they 
had  received  they  had  migrated,  and  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  them  since.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  you  can  sug- 
gest any  other  means  than  those  which  were  adopted  to  remove 
the  swarm  from  the  chimney?  I  should  mention  that  a 
piece  of  comb,  more  than  6  inches  square,  was  made  by 
the  bees  during  the  day  they  inhabited  the  chimney. — ^F.» 
Westmoreland, 

[Active  measure  should  have  been  resorted  to  at  once  in- 
stead of  being  deferred  until  the  next  day,  and  we  know  of 
none  that  promise  better  results  than  those  successfully  re- 
sorted to  by  *'  Squib  "  in  a  similar  emergency,  and  which  were 
thus  described  by  him  in  page  82  of  our  ninth  volume : — **  A 
rope  with  a  light  weight  attached  was  let  down  very  gently 
from  the  top  of  the  flue  in  which  the  bees  had  settled,  and 
when  this  made  its  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney, 
a  bundle  of  fresh  grass,  well  damped  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  size  of  the  flue,  was  attached  to  it,  and  the  whole  was  then 
drawn  gently  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  upon  which  an  empty 
hive  had  been  already  properly  placed ;  into  this  the  bees  at 
once  ascended,  and  were  removed  to  their  destination  without 
further  difficulty."] 


SPARROWS  EATING  BEES— DRIVING— 
SWARMS  RETURNING. 
TouB  correspondent  *' A  Blackheath'an,"  writes,  June  26th, 
that  he  has  been  troubled  this  year  with  sparrows  feeding  their 
young  with  the  bees.  The  same  proceeding  has  come  under 
my  notice  this  year,  having  observed  it  upwards  of  six  weeks 
at  my  own  hives.  The  sparrows  having  their  nest  in  the  roof 
of  the  house,  I  have  no  chance  of  destroying  their  nestfi. 


July  10, 1806.  } 
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Arotmd  this  neig^bonrliood  there  sre  many  heea  kept,  hut  I 
eannot  hear  of  any  one  else  having  to  complain  of  the  Bparrows. 
My  employer  has  a  dozen  hives,  and  I  have  watched  to  see  if 
their  bees  get  picked  up,  bnt  I  have  never  seen  them  thus 
attacked,  nor  were  mine  until  this  year. 

My  practice  in  driving  bees  is,  after  the  bees  have  been 
driven  in  the  aatnmn,  to  unite  them  to  other  stocks,  bnt  I 
kept  one  stock  in  a  hive  by  itself,  feeding  it  liberally  through 
i  the  winter  last  year,  and  it  will  well  repay  me  for  my  trouble, 
I  it  being  now  a  strong  colony,  with  bees  hanging  out  at  the 
I  hive,  when  I  put  on  a  small  super  and  found  ^e  hive  very 
I        heavy. 

'  The  syrup  I  fed  them  with  was  made  from  12  lbs.  of  sugar 

without  any  honey  in  it. 

Around  here  cottagers  are  still  very  fond  of  the  match  or 
sulphur,  and  my  employer  kindlv  allowed  me  to  go  and  drive 
several  hives  for  parties  aroxmd  here,  to  introduce  the  system 
of  driving  instead  of  destroying ;  but  I  find  most  of  them  did 
not  live  through  the  winter,  which  I  attribute  to  ttieir  not 
being  well  and  liberally  fed. 

Swarms  have  been  very  late  around  here,  and  many  have 
returned  to  their  hives  again  after  being  hived.  One  of  mine 
has  been  hived  twice  and  returned  both  tunes.  A  neighbour's 
did  the  same,  but  stayed  the  third  time.  Our  rector  had  one 
which  swarmed,  went  back,  and  stayed  the  second  time.  He 
had  another  the  other  day,  and  they  have  not  come  out  again 
as  yet. — M.,  Sheldon^  near  Birmingham, 


SUPERIOBITy  OF  THE  LIGURIAN  BEE. 

The  readers  of  **  our  Journal "  will,  I  think,  be  interested 
in  what  I  am  doing  with  my  new  apian  friends  the  Ligurians. 
I  am  endeavouring  to  test  their  qualities  by  a  simple  experi- 
mentum  cruciSj  by  the  adoption  of  the  old  straw-hive  system, 
pure  and  genuine,  and  of  course  my  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion, inommbua  cteteris  paribus,  will  settle  certain  criteria  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  more  scientific  mode  of  propagation  by 
artificial  swarming.  I  am  hiving  them,  then,  this  season,  by 
the  old  method :  stowing  away  the  swarms  as  they  make  their 
appearance,  and  am  brought  to  these  conclusions : — 

Ist,  As  regards  the  loodities  which  they  select  for  swarming, 
I  see  no  difference  in  any  respect  whatever  between  the  Lign- 
rian  and  common  black  bees;  All  mine  have  alighted  favour- 
ably for  hiving,  and  that  not  more  than  a  few  yards  from  their 
domiciles. 

2nd,  As  regards  their  comparative  good  nature,  my  condu- 
sions  are  that  they  are  far  more  energetic  and  irascible  in 
defending  their  queen  than  are  common  bees,  and  without  a 
bee  dress  and  strong  gloves  it  would  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  absolutely  dangerous  to  attempt  to  hive  the^a,  if  not  im- 
possible. When  in  their  hives  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  are 
less  harmless  than  their  less  aristocratic  confreres. 

3rd,  They  are  prolific  to  a  degree,  and  with  a  rapiditv  which 
is  perfectly  astonishing,  as  the  following  results  will  show.  I 
began  the  present  season  with  six  Ligurian  stocks,  I  think 
pure: — 

Ist,  Swarmed  May  27th,  and  threw  out  a  large  swarm  of  cast 
and  colt.  June  8th. 

2nd,  Swarmed  June  3rd ;  cast  June  15th.  I  expect  every 
moment  a  third  swarm  from  this. 

8rd,  Swarmed  also  June  3rd;  cast  June  19th ;  colt.  June  21st. 

4th,  Swarmed  June  8th ;  cast  June  19th ;  colt.  June  21st. 

5th,  Swarmed  June  9th ;  cast  June  20th ;  colt.  June  22nd. 

6th,  Swarmed  June  23rd.  This  was  my  best  and  strongest 
stock,  bnt  it  had  a  large  box  beneath  the  hive,  which  accounts 
for  its  being  last. 

Besides  &is,  I  have  had  two  maiden  swarms,  and  expect 
another  to-day  CJune  26th).  The  first  maiden  swarm  came 
after  having  been  hived  twenty  days ;  the  second  in  twenty- 
nine  days.  This  sorely  shows  that  the  Ligurians  are  as  active 
as  they  are  prolific. 

4th,  This  proves  also  that  the  old  system  cannot  be  adopted 
with  Ligurians  without  doubling  at  least  the  size  of  their 
hives.  To  make  my  experiments  absolutely  and  fairly  compara- 
tive, I  used  hives  of  the  usual  kind,  in  common  use  in  my 
neighbourhood.  I  daresay  some  will  smile  and  think  this  a 
bungling  system  of  experimentation ;  but  at  all  events  I  have 
got  some  facts  worth  having.  About  the  honey  harvest  I  can- 
not speak  with  any  certainty ;  but  when  I  ponder  on  their  multi- 
plication I  cannot  help  th&king  of  '*  poor  curates  "  with  large 
fandlies  and  no  prospect  of  preferment.  N<ni8  verraru.  I  began 


the  season  with  six  hives.  I  have  already,  with  these,  twenty- 
three  I  and  have  capped  at  least  half-a-dozen  more  ! !— Willum: 
Law,  Marston  Trussell  Rectory,  Theddingworth,  Rugby. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  had  another  second 
swarm,  and  unless  I  had  taken  means  to  prevent  it,  should 
have  had  on  Saturday  last  (30th  June),  two  more  maideR 
swarms,  and  one  of  these  from  a  cast,  which  came  out  on 
8th  of  June.  The  account  of  the  Ligurian  department  of  my 
apiaiy,  therefore  stands  thus : — I  began  with  six  hives ;  I  have 
now  in  full  work,  and  with  every  prospect  of  making  good 
stocks,  twenty-three  hives,  and  had  I  not  prevented  two  from 
swarming,  should  have  had  twenty-five !  All  this  is  the  re- 
sult simply  of  natural  swarming,  in  which  I  have  allowed  the 
bees  to  follow  their  own  instincts.  My  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  fairest  principles  I  could  adopt,  and  are 
strictly  comparative.  I  had  no  other  object  than  simply  to 
ascertain  for  myself,  and  in  my  own  way,  whether  the  Ligu- 
rian bee  is  really  so  superior  to  the  common  species  as  it  has 
been  described  to  be,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  result  is  that  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  supe- 
riority in  eveiy  way,  that  I  mean  to  keep  no  others. 

[It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  above  extraordinary 
results  have  actually  been  achieved  by  two  stocks  which  left 
my  apiary,  one  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  the  other  during 
the  spring  of  1865. — ^A  Devonshibe  Bbe-ksepeb.] 


SECOND  SWARMS— TAKING  HONEY  FEOM 
SUPERS— LIGURIANS. 

Being  as  yet  but  a  novice  in  the  management  of  bees,  I  am 
anxious  for  information  under  the  following  circumstances.  I 
began  this  season  with  three  good  strong  stock  hives : — 

No.  1  is  rather  a  small  common  straw  hive,  and  it  gave  me 
on  the  26th  of  May  a  very  fine  swarm. 

No.  2  is  also  very  strong,  and  in  a  large  wooden  hive,  having 
externally  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  Tegetmeier's  hive,  as 
figured  at  page  13  of  **  Be^-keeping  for  the  Many,"  but 
arranged  inside  in  the  following  manner: — The  bottom  or 
main  part  of  the  hive  is  18  (  inches  square  inside  by  11  inches 
deep,  fitted  with  eight  bars  from  front  to  back  of  the  hive,  and 
which,  unfortunately,  are  fixed,  and  prevent  my  obtaining 
artificial  swarms.  Above  the  bars  half-inch  strips  of  wood 
are  fixed,  dividing  the  top  into  four  equal  squares,  into 
which  fit  four  six-inch  square  moveable  boxes  or  supers ;  by 
placing  thin  sheets  of  zinc  or  glass  under  the  supers,  com- 
munication with  the  hive  is  cut  off,  and  it  can  again  be  restored 
at  pleasure  to  any  one  or  all  of  the  supers  by  drawing  out  the 
sheets  of  zinc  or  gkss.  From  the  half-inch  spaces  between 
the  bars  affording  such  free  access  to  the  supers  I  never 
have  the  least  trouble  in  the  bees  taking  to  them.  I  may  add 
that  the  two  sides  of  the  bottom  or  main  part  of  the  hive  are 
furnished  with  a  window  about  5  Inches  square  and  covered 
with  a  sliding  shutter;  the  supers  ^so  have  each  a  small 
window  about  3  inches  square,  which  is  very  convenient  for 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  supers,  and  also,  in  my  case, 
adds  very  greatly  to  the  pleasure  I  have  in  watching  the 
progress  and  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  my  industrious  little 
favourites.  A  moveable  casing  of  half-inch  wood  forms  the 
roof  and  covers  the  supers,  and  in  winter  I  keep  it  neatly 
and  warmly  thatched  with  hay  and  straw  down  to  below  the 
floor-board,  my  object  being  to  encourage  early  breeding. 

This  hive,  No.  2,  sent  off  a  very  strong  swarm  on  June  6tfa, 
and  at  the  present  time  has  the  four  supers  well  filled  with 
honey,  and  also  a  good  quantity  in  the  bottom  or  main  part  of 
the  hive. 

No.  3  is  a  large-sized  straw  hive,  and  very  strong  (it  is  a 
swarm  from  No.  1  of  last  year,  and  came  off  on  May  19th). 
This  year  No.  3  has  given  me,  June  3rd,  a  strong  swarm  which 
came  off  by  9  o'clock  a.m. 

Now  as  I  have  been  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  my 
hives,  I  have  expected  second  swarms  from  each,  being  so 
strong,  in  about  from  nine  to  fourteen  days  from  first  swarms, 
but  up  to  this  date  I  have  had  none,  although  for  the  last  four 
or  five  days  each  of  the  three  hives  has  clustered  outside  en 
masse,  quite  equal  to  anything  I  have  seen  preceding  first 
swarms,  the  inside  of  the  hives  also  appearing  much  disturbed, 
but  as  yet  I  have  failed  to  hear  the  cry  of  a  queen  in  any  of 
the  three.  The  maximum  temperature  here  in  the  shade  has 
been  during  the  last  eight  days  as  follows : — June  21st,  70", 
6r,  78",  83%  87%  91",  76",  and  to-day,  June  28th,  76".    This 
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tremng  veiy  few  bees  are  clustered  ontdde  of  either  No.  1  or  8, 
but  all  are  still  tmusually  noisy. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  trespassed  too  mneh  npon  yotur 
space,  but  perhaps  others  also  may  be  benefited  by  the  infor- 
mation I  seek  upon  the  following  points : — 

First,  am  I  still  likely  to  have  second  swarms,  and,  if  before 
the  7th  of  Jaly,  can  I,  by  the  help  of  a  good  season  and  jadieions 
feeding,  hope  to  bring  them  safely  through  the  winter  ? 

Second,  when  I  itke  the  honey  from  the  supers  in  No.  2 
should  I  allow  commonication  to  the  supers  during  the  winter ; 
also,  what  is  your  opinion  of  my  No.  2  hive? 

Third,  as  I  haye  been  lately  informed  that  the  Lignrian  bee 
has  been  introduced  into  this  district  (the  north  of  Ireland),  and 
are  reported  very  fayourably  of,  might  I  be  able  to  preserve  an 
aitifidal  swarm  obtained — say  at  least  before  the  middle  of 
July,  and  what  would  be  a  fair  yalne  for  a  swarm  of  Ligurians  ? 
I  may  add  that  I  have  this  season  put  my  swarms  into  hives 
that  allow  of  supering  in  future. — Albam  Goodhak. 

[Second  swarms  are  not  likely  to  issue  after  so  long  an  inter- 
val, but,  should  they  do  so,  their  probable  preservation  throus^ 
the  winter  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  pounds  of  sugar  jum- 
eiously  administered.  When  a  swarm  issues  early  in  the 
morning  we  always  suspect  its  being  the  second,  and  fear,  there- 
fore, that  the  prime  swarm  from  No.  B  may  have  escaped  you. 
Communication  with  supers  should  be  closed  during  winter. 
Your  hive  No.  2  is  not  one  that  w^  should  prefer.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, of  Mount  Badford,  Exeter,  sent  the  Ligurians  to  Ireland, 
and  you  had  therefore  better  write  to  him  direct  for  informa- 
tion concerning  them.] 


BEES  DESERTING  THEIR  KEVES^^RTIFICIAL 
SWARMS. 

Some  extraordinary  instances  of  bees  deserting  their  hives 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  this  season,  and  I  am  quite  unable 
to  account  for  the  great  difference  observable  in  the  conduct 
of  beee  at  different  times  mider  similar  circumstances.  A 
cottager  lost  his  only  hive  last  autumn ;  the  bees  gradually 
dwindling  down  to  zero.  The  hive  had  swarmed,  and  the  young 
queen  was  probably  lost  on  her  trip,  or  killed  on  her  return 
by  her  own  subjects.  The  hive  was,  however,  filled  with  comb, 
and  w^  stored  with  honey,  and  I  told  the  owner  that  I  would 
stock  it  with  bees  if  he  sent  it  up  to  my  house.  About  three 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  good  second  swarm  into  the  hive,  and 
kept  them  in  my  own  garden  for  about  a  fortnight,  that  the 
young  queen  might  stand  a  chance  of  mating  with  one  of  my 
drones ;  I  then  allowed  the  cottager  to  take  tiie  hive  home  in 
ihe  evening.  The  following  day  the  bees  came  out  en  masses 
and  after  being  hived  five  or  six  times  in  an  empty  hive,  ulti- 
mately went  off  altogether,  and  were  lost.  The  hive  contained 
a  good  deal  of  brood,  proving  that  the  queen  was  aU  right ;  yet 
tiieee  bees,  either  with  or  without  a  queen,  (as  she  mig^t, 
though  it  is  improbable,  have  been  killed  in  the  removal), 
eompletely  abandoned  their  hive,  though  it  was  well  furnished 
^th  both  brood  and  honey. 

Again :  another  bee-keeper  hived  a  prime  swarm  on  the  2nd 
of  last  month  (June),  the  bees  filled  the  hive  with  comb  and 
honey,  and  it  also  contained  brood,  yet  they  completely  de- 
serted the  hive  on  one  of  the  last  days,  leaving  their  brood  and 
stores  behind. 

The  great  heat  is  the  only  cause  I  can  assign  for  such  ex- 
traordinary proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  several 
times  had  qneenless  stocks  which  have  guarded  their  stores  and 
retained  possession  of  their  hives  until  the  bees  have  nearly 
all  died  off  from  old  age. 

In  forming  swarms  by  driving  it  is  no  doubt  a  great  advan- 
tage to  employ  two  stocks ;  but  I  have  been  perf  ectiy  success- 
ful, t>oth  this  season  and  on  former  occasions,  with  only  one 
hive.  Two-thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  bees  were  driven  into  an 
empty  hive  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  fine  day,  the 
stock  was  replaced  upon  its  old  stand,  and  the  swarm,  after 
it  had  been  a  short  time  in  the  empty  hive,  was  knocked 
out  en  masut  and  induced  to  enter  a  unicomb  hive  in  a  different 
part  of  the  same  garden,  and  nearly  all  the  driven  bees  stuck 
to  their  queen  in  the  new  domicile.  I  have  made  second 
swarms  in  the  same  way,  and  find  the  driven  bees  adhere  to 
their  new  quarters  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  a  natural  swarm. 
—J.  B.  B. 

[The  satisfactory  adherence  of  the  artificial  swarm  to  its  new 
domioHe  was  probably  owing  to  the  bees  having  been  compelled 


to  run  into  it,  a  hint  whieh  was  given  soma  time  a^o  by  our 
valued  correspondent  *'  B.  8.,"  touching  the  removal  of  stodDB 
to  short  distances,  and  whi<^,  it  appears,  may  also  be  very  i 
ful  in  the  formation  of  artificial  swarms.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

FasDiiro  PocLnnr  (J.  £.)^— The  remit  would  feem  to  ]»roTe  your  system 
it  not  far  wroag ;  and  the  faUlngoffinthelait  few  daysmair  be  aeeomited 
for  hy  the  change  in  the  weather,  oonstant  damp,  and  abaeiioe  of  env. 
These  most  alliaot  the  yonngeet.  and  they  are  the  snlliBrerB.  We  will 
give  yon  oar  free  opinion  ox  the  dietary.  Some  years  since  we  triad 
the  Maxk  Lane  fweepinga,  hot  did  not  think  thev  answered :  therb  Is  too 
much  dirt  in  them,  and  the  com,  with  the  ezeeption  of  the  maiie,  waa  of 
the  thinnest  description.  We  approve  the  oatmeal,  but  wonld  rather 
give  whole  corn  than  ooane  middlings.  Bverything  seems  provided  that 
can  he  necessary  for  poultry.  Toar  adults  and  forward  chickens,  with  a 
grass  ran  and  farmyard,  want  no  pampering,  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  feed 

Sonng  chickens  too  welL  To  enable  yon  to  "  do  "  them  as  they  rsqvtas 
;  is  wen  to  remove  them  with  the  hens  from  the  immediate  nelghhoiir- 
hood  of  the  old  and  older  birds.  A  dry  sheltered  spot  for  the  hen,  and  a 
newly  mown  grass  ron  for  the  chickens,  are  desirable.  When  cmokena 
are  failing,  cooked  meat  chopped  very  fine  is  desirable  food. 

Cbssts  or  BuuOK  VoukXOB  (E^  WeitmorelanSj.^The  crest  of  your 
chickens  will  come  white,  except  Jnst  in  front,  if  they  are  pure  tosd.  We 
could  speak  more  positively  if  you  had  named  their  age. 

ChIckbvs  Dting  (IT.  8.  P.).— The  "attempt  to  swaUov,"  ths*  yon 
mention  is  generally  the  result  of  a  disease  called  the  **  gapes,"  sad  is 
eansed  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  windpipe.  The  birds  gape  in  the 
vain  effort  to  set  rid  of  the  intruders.  From  their  position  they  are  hard 
to  get  at.  There  are  divers  cmres  and  operations,  bat  wfaereveir  the 
disease  appears  some  chickens  always  die.  A  hen's  tail  feather  stripped 
within  an  inch  of  its  extremity  and  dipped  in  turpentine,  put  down  the 
windpipe,  not  the  gullet,  until  it  reaches  the  worms,  kills  them,  and  the 
opera^on  causes  the  bird  to  sneeae  and  throw  them  up.  The  operatioa 
is  ^  nice  one,  as  a  mistake  is  often  made,  and  the  feather  put  down  the 
' ,  which  is  nadess.  The  best  remedy  we  know  is  to  ^ve  camphor 
in  pills  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  to  give  water  strongly  impreg- 
with  it,  in  fact,  what  our  grandmothers  used  to  call  *'  eampher 
Julep."  After  a  time  the  whcrfe  body  of  the  bird  is  imbued  with  cam 
and  it  killa  the  woims.  It  is  thought,  and  we  aoree  with  it,  that 
parasites  are  gained  by  drinking  bad  water.  AU  fowls  prefer  drinking 
from  a  puddle  of  dirtv  rain  water  to  any  vessel  of  dean  spring  water. 
The  opportunity  should  not,  therefore,  be  afforded  to  them.  Old  birds 
do  not  catch  tiliis  disease.  Chickens  recover  if  they  oaa  outlive  the 
worms ;  but  as  they  never  do  so  naas^tsted,  it  is  well  to  feed  liberally 
on  bread  and  ale  in  order  to  keep  them  up.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
disorder  among  chickens  which  luw  caused  bllndnesa  and  death  in  a  few 
hours,  the  eyes  being  closed  by  a  thick  gum.  We  have  watched  it  olosefy, 
and  it  is  not  aUn  to  roup.  It  is,  however,  very  fatal;  but  if  taken  oarl^ 
and  treated  with  beer  and  camphor,  two-thirds  of  those  attacked  recover. 

IKjgxs  wmmam  Watu  is  Dkficxbnt  (CoeMncreteZ).->Roruen  Ducks  ax«' 
we  believe,  the  best  to  suit  you.  Aylesburys  are  preferable  if  you  have 
hens  under  wlilch  to  put  the  eggs,  as  they  are  Ufcm-sitters,  as  they  lay 
very  many  eggs,  and  fatten  easily.  Bouen  and  Aylesbury  are  the  desir- 
able breeds  on  account  of  their  sise. 

IMFLIMSD  Ynrr  nr  GazoKBHff  (/.  A.  <7.).— We  have  seen  no  cases  of 
epid«nlo  such  ae  yon  mentien.  Badness  and  inflammation  of  the  vent 
almost  always  arise  from  a  disordered  stomach,  when  Uie  evaenatloBS 
get  slimy  and  sticky,  and  part  always  adheres  to  the  vent,  oaudng  pain 
and  inflammation.  Pea  and  beanneal  will  cause  this,  and  when  the 
vent  gets  entirely  closed,  death  soon  follows,  every  evacuation  helps  to 
dose  the  vent,  Just  as  each  piece  of  mud  helps  to  form  a  swallow's  i 
As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  a  whole  yard  as  you  would  a  few  car 
advise  such  food  as  would  be  likely  to  meet  the  case  ground  oats 
,  ^       ,    .       ..  .     .         ,      'B«iuantiti« 


As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  a  whole  yard  as  you  would  a  few  caaea,  we 
*  "     ■  ■    ftts  mixed 

-.  ---,--  ----.  .  --      -  ies, s 

lettuce  as  you  can  give.    The  latter  is  the  cure  forjt,  and  if  the  lettucas 


slack,  and  given  three  times  per  day  in  moderate  ({uanti 


andasmuoh 


have  gone  to  seed  and  stalk  so  much  the  better.    We  know  no  more  vala- 
able  poultry  medicine  than  this  last. 

Hbnb  DzsoBBsaxD  (/.  &).— They  are  evidently  very  mimh  oat  of  ordsr, 
digestion  impaired  and  egg-organs  inflamed.  Give  each  a  deesertrspocsi- 
fulof  castor  oil;  feed  on  soft  fbod  enly— mashed  potaioes  with  a  little 
oatmeal  added,  and  abundance  of  lettuce  leaves.  Iiet  them  have  a  hea;p 
of  coal  ashes  and  limy  rubbish  to  bask  in. 

IvovBATOBS  {J,  A,  OX—U  properly  managed  any  one  of  those  advertised 

winhatch  the  eggs  placed  &  It.    The  dUBoi: '^ 

chickens  are 


ioulty  begins  as  soon  as  the 
Hatching  ia  easier  than  rearing. 

STBXHOTBximro  A  LiouBiAir  Stock  {A.  T.,  J«rv«y).— Oombsof  common 
brood  added  to  a  LIgarian  stock  strengthen  the  colony,  and  although 
the  bees  thus  produced  wHl  not  turn  to  Ligurians  they  wuL  owintf  to  tne 
brief  life  of  worker  bees  at  this  season,  ramdly  disappear  without  leavtag 
any  permanent  stain  on  the  purity  of  the  I' 

PBBVSimiia  BWAuaHO  (D.  £.,  BoeUote).— Withdrawing  sKdes  and 
thereby  giving  access  to  glasses  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to  prevent 
Bwarmmg.  The  rise  of  temperature  in  the  interior  of  a  hive  prior  to 
swarming  is  probably  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  its  population. 

YAX.UB  OF  SaooMD  8WABMB  (D.  Bost).— A  second  swarm  is  not  con- 
aidoed  so  good  as  the  first,  nor  is  it  so  Ukelv  to  survive  the  winter.  The 
price  of  swarms  varies  so  much  in  different  looalities  that  it  is  diflloolt  to 
oflSor  an  opinion,  but  we  have  often  porohased  good  first  swarms  for  the 
sum  you  mention. 

TBAKSRsanro  Abtxvigiai;  Swabm  vbov  a  Nuolxub  Box  to  a  Wooob- 
BunT  Hzvn  (A.  B.).— -An  artificial  swarm  formed  in  a  nucleus  box  on  the 
8l8t  of  May,  may  now  be  shifted  into  a  full-sized  hive,  but  it  is  well  first  to 
ascertain  tbat  it  possesses  a  fertile  queen.  We  find  the  average  time  for 
the  production  of  a  queen  to  be  fourteen  days  from  the  formsnon  of  on 
artifldal  swarm,  and  a  sin 
menoes  egg-laying. 


elapses  before  she  oom- 
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JAMES    PHILLIPS    &    CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    GLASS    IVlERCHAflTS, 

180,   BISHOFSGATE    STREET,    WITHOUT, 

LoisnooN. 


IN  Bobmitting  Drawings  and  Prices  of  Flower  Baskets,  we  beg  to  say  they  are  made  of  Fine  Clay,  well  finished,  and 
suited  for  the  Sitting-room  as  well  as  the  Chtfden. 


fiLABB  FIBV  SHADES  AHB  STANDS. 


Glass 
Fern  Shades. 


Sinehes  1 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 


Clay 
Stands. 
d. 


Glass 
Stands. 
8.  d. 
...    1    0 
...    1    8 
...    1 
...    1 
...    2 
...    2 
...    8 


18    6 


8    9 


5    0 


FEEN  CASES. 

"With  Circular  Tops,  Ss.  extra  onabovo  prices. 


AQUAEIUMS  of  variovB  Shapes  and 
Dimentious. 


HTACINTH  AND  FLOWER  DISHES. 

Each— «.  d. 
6  inches  diameter 1    0 

9  ..  1    6 

12  ..  2    6 

Hyacinth  Didies  are  a  new  article,  intended 
to  contain  a  number  of  roots  bedded  in  sand 
and  covered  with  moss,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon Hyacinth  Glass. 


BEST   ROUND   AQUARIA. 

With  Ebony  Stands. 

Each— g.  d. 

12  inches  diameter ! 6    0 

18  6    0 

14  ..  8    0 

15  9    a 

18  ..  10    0 

17  ..  12    0 

18  ..  18    0 

19  ..  14    0 

20  ..  15    » 

ZINC  AQUARU. 

£.  B.  d^ 

ISincheslong    018    0^ 

14           110 

16           14    0 

18           1    7    • 

20           1  10    a 

24           1  16    0 


Ibxch 

8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


No.  2. 

FLOWER  BASKETS. 

iUkch— s.  d. 

1  6 

1  9 

2  0 

2  8 

2  6 

2  9 

8  0 

8  8 

8  6 

8  0 

4  0 

4  6 

6  0 

5  6 


Glass  Shades  for  Ornaments,  Propagating  Glasses,  Milk  Pans,  Cucumber  Tubes,  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes, 
Paints  of  all  Shades,  and  various  Miscellaneous  Articles,  see  separate  Lists. 
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J.  B.    BROWN   &    CO.'S 


PATENTEES 

AND 

-60LE   MANUFACTUREnS 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  GO  , 
148, 

"Upper  Thames  Street, 
LONDON,  EC. 


eUABAMTKED  TO 

OITK     PEBFBOT 
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^*  J.  B.  BBOWN  AND  CO.  have  pleasure  in  mentiomxig  that  their  B  B  LAWN  MOWEB  ordered  for  the  Gardens  of 
Windsor  .Castle  has  given  so  mnch  satisfaction,  that  another  B  B  MACHINE  of  a  lazger  size  (a  24-inch  Machine)  has 
'jaet  been  ordered.  A  second  B  B  Machine  this  season  (a  24-inch)  has  also  been  just  supplied,  by  order,  for  the  Gardens  of 
B.is  Bojal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Sandringham.— Jane  26th. 

The  Machine  combines  all  the  latest  improyements  in  Lawn  Mowing  Machines,  being  simple  in  oonstmotion,  yeiy  light, 
silent  in  movement,  easily  worl^ed,  and  so  strong  and  durable  as  to  be  literally  unbreakable, — an  all-important  feature  in 
{Machines  of  this  class  ;  the  ordinary  cast  iron  being  entirely  done  away  with,  and  malleable  iron  substituted,  in  all  breakable 
parts,  and  every  part  being  numbered,  and  accurately  made  to  standard  guages.  The  workmanship  and  finish  are  also  of  a 
superior  character ;  the  entire  Machine  being  quite  equal  to  a  reyolution,  so  to  speak,  in  Lawn  Mowers.  The  Machines  are 
-  all  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect* 

The  NEW  B  B  PATENT  LAWN  MOWER  is  manufactured  by  J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO.,  on  their  own  premises 

in  London,  under  their  pei-sonal  superintendence. 

PATENT    B  B    HAND    MACHINE. 

PHICES — Incladlng  Carriago  to  any  Railway  Station  or  Shipping  Port  in  England,  with  the  necessary  Tools  and  Directions  for  use. 


EasUy  Worked  by  a  Boy, 


lO-inch  Machine £3  10 

12-inch  Machine 4  10 

14 -inch  Machine 5  10 

-IG-iuch  Machine 6  10    0   Ditto  by  a  Man, 

If  with  Brats  monnted  Grass  Box,  Ss.  extra. 


il 


18-inch  Machine £7  10  0   EoiOy  Workedbya  Matu 

20-inch  Machine 8    0  0) 

22-inch  Machine 8  10  o[  Ditto  by  Tun  Men. 

24-inch  Machine 9    0  Oj 


PATBNT    B  B    FONT  and  DONKET   MACHINE. 
PRICES — Complete,  withoat  extras,  including  Carriage  to  any  Rail- 
way  Station  or  Shipping  Port  in  England,  with  the  necessaxy  Toola 
and  Directions  for  use. 

SOinch  Machine  £17  10    0)^..^^,    ^i*    ^ 

28.inch  Machine 16  10    o\Drawnby  a  P&ny. 

26-inch  Machine 14  10    0    Drawn  by  a  Donkey, 


PATENT    B  B    HORSE    MACHINE. 
X*RICES — Complete,  without  extras,  including  Carnage  to  any  Bail- 
way  Stiiiou  or  Shipping  Port  in  England,  with  the  necessary  Tools 
and  Directious  for  esc. 

48-inch  Machine £S2  10    0) 

•  .42-iuch  l^acbine 28  10    0  ^  Dratcn  by  a  Hone. 

■•  .'J6-iiich  Machine 24  10    0 J 

-30-inch  Machine 21  10    0   By  a  Horee  or  Strong  Pony, 

Kew  ImproTed  Horse,  Pony,  and  Donkey  Boots,  wholly  of  Leather,.a8  follows : — ^Horse  Boots,  248. ;  Pony  Boots,  21s. ;  Donlcey  Boots, 

16s.  per  set 

••♦  Every  Machine  sent  out  is  warranted  to  give  ample  satisfaotiony  and^  if  not  approved  ofy  may  be  at  once  returned. 

The  NEW  PATENT  B  B  LAWN  MOWER  has  already  been  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  QnxsN,  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor 
<3a«tle,  Osborne,  and  Hampton  Court ;  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  PmifOB  of  Wales,  for  Sandringham ;  and  by  His  Graoe  the  Duke 
SoscERSET,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Deubt,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chablsmont,  and  numbers  of  the  principal  Nobility  and  chief 
ijjanded  Proprietors  in  the  Kingdom. 

J.  B.  BBOWN  &  CO.,  OFFICES,  90  (late  18),  CANNON  STREET,  CITT,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WABEHOXJSE  and  HANUFACTOBT,  148,   VPPEB  THAMES  8TBEET,  E.C- 

Opiwsite  the  City  of  London  Bravery,  and  close  to  the  London  Bridge  Stiamboat  Pier$. 


July  17. 1666.  ] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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From  obserratioiu  tftken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirty-nine  yean,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  78.9- ;  and  its  night 
temperatore  50.9^.     The  greatest  heat  was  94".  on  the  17th,  1884 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  82°,  on  the  28rd,  1863.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 

SAND  FOR  CULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


LTHOUGH  fitmpk.  ajtd  to 
be  met  with  alniost  every- 
where, yet  few  tliingii  are 
cither  less  understood  v>r  bo 
i\i^re^ardft<?  ii^  f^iiiid  —  that 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
compost-ground  8uid  potting-bench. 

Sand,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  every  mixture,  and  whatever  the  class  of  plant 
operated  with,  and  whether  it  is  dissected  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  increased  number  of  subjects,  or  it  is  only 
tceated  to  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
to  enable  it  to  expand  itself  into  larger  dimensions,  sand 
seems  as  necessary  a  material  to  help  out  either  of  the^e 
works  as  mother  earth  herself;  and  in  giving  directions  as 
to  the  mixtures  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  plant, 
sand  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  ingredients.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, see  what  is  the  action  of  sand  on  the  soils  we  deal 
with,  and  reason  from  that  whether  much  of  the  material 
called  sand  is  not  improperly  used.  At  all  events,  let  us 
determine  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  term  sand 
as  used  in  horticulture,  the  mode  of  employing  this  sub- 
stance, and  other  matters  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Li  the  first  place  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  sand 
fohns  a  component  part  in  all  soils ;  even  the  stiifest  clays 
are  not  without  a  trace  of  it,  but  its  presence  in  some  other 
descriptions  of  soil  is  more  apparent,  and  the  term  sandy 
"soil  is  applied,  perhaps,  to  a  soU  that  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  that  material,  which  soil  nevertheless  differs 
widely  from  another  that  contains  quite  as  much  sand,  the 
difference  in  the  sand  constituting  in  fact  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  two  soils.  Let  the  traveller  take  a 
stroll  along  the  seashore  on  some  of  the  coasts  that  are 
characterised  as  sandy,  and  he  will  see  abundance  of  a 
material  that  has  by  the  action  of  time  and  a  little  mixture 
of  other  ingredients  formed  itself  into  a  sort  of  natural 
embankment,  repelling  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  becom- 
ing a  fitting  receptacle  for  the  roots  of  maritime  herbage. 
The  sand  has  been  so  often  steeped  in  salt  water  that,  for  a 
time  at  least,  it  seems  to  be  so  charged  with  salt  as  to  be 
unfit  for  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  sand  is  used,  as 
the  making  of  mortar ;  and  in  horticulture  those  for  which 
it  can  be  employed  are  few.  It  is  "  sand,"  however,  and 
when  that  term  is  used  an  inexperienced  person  mi^ht 
possibly  suppose  that  any  kind  would  do,  and  that  existing 
in  some  places  in  great  abundance  might  be  used  when  it 
would  be  hmifiil.  Sands  of  other  kinds  are  also  to  be  had 
in  more  or  less  abundance,  and  some  of  these  having  a 
wide  reputation  are,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
sea  sand,  whose  saline  qualities  being  known  is  received 
with  caution  by  the  great  bulk  of  horticulturists. 
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Sand  from  the  banks  of  rivers  has  certainly  many  ad- 
vantages over  that  from  the  side  of  the  ocean,  if  such  rivers 
are  not  tidal  ones,  and  the  stream  of  water  is  free  from  all 
noxious  qualities.  I  am  ratlier  disposed  at  all  times  to 
give  the  preference  to  river  sand  over  all  others,  as  being 
more  free  from  mineral  matters ;  and  its  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  when  it  has  been  l3^ng  some  time  on  the  side 
of  the  banks,  sweetens  it  and  tits  it  better  for  vegetation 
than  sand  taken  from  a  pit  or  cutting.  Possibly  some 
very  exact  and  expert  propagator  of  Epacrises,  Boronias, 
and  other  hardwooded  plants  may  find  fault  with  its  being 
too  coarse  for  his  use,  because  his  tiny  little  cuttings  can- 
not be  properly  fixed  in  it,  and  a  finer  and  closer-grained 
material  has  to  be  obtained ;  but  for  mixing  with  the  ordi- 
nary soils  of  the  potting-bench  river  sand  will  generally  be 
found  preferable  to  any  other,  as  well  as  for  mixing  more 
largely  still  in  the  open  ground  when  it  can  be  had  in 
sufficient  abundance. 

Next  in  importance  to  sand  obtained  from  the  sides  or 
channels  of  running  streams  is  the  kind  not  unusually 
called  drift  sand,  which  is  to  be  had  by  the  sides  of  road^ 
composed  of  stones  grinding  into  an  open  sand,  which,  how- 
ever, all  road  stones  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
them  furnish  a  kind  of  mud,  which  hardens  into  the  con- 
sistency of  cement,  and  is  of  course  inadmissible  for  pur- 
poses where  sand  is  wanted.  By  the  sides  of  some  roads, 
however,  and  in  districts  where  sand  forms  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  soil,  the  heavy  rains, 
washing  the  more  muddy  and  soluble  parts  away  into  the 
valleys  or  ditches,  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  the  sand» 
and  leave  it  not  unusually  midway  in  their  course,  inter- 
mixing with  it,  perhaps,  more  or  less  gravel  and  other 
refuse ;  but  in  ordinary  rural  districts,  free  from  the  taint 
of  factories  or  mines,  such  admixtures  seldom  unfit  thi» 
kind  of  sand  for  cultural  purposes,  and  drift  sand  may  be 
set  down  as  being  tolerably  pure  and  suitable  for  horti- 
cultural use. 

We  now  come  to  the  class  of  sand  most  difiicult  to  deaF 
with,  and  that  certainly  in  which  the  greatest  mistakes  are 
made — pit  sand,  which  is  also  more  extensively  used  tlian 
any  other.  Being  good  in  appearance,  handy,  and  abun- 
dant, it  has  acquired  a  reputation  which  it  is  questionable 
if  it  deserves  as  a  promoter  of  vegetation ;  besides,  it  differs 
so  widely  in  its  character  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
pass  other  than  a  qualified  opinion  on  its  merits.  Certain 
kinds  of  sand,  however,  have  for  many  years  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  cultural  purposes  which  it  is  almost  treason  to 
assail.  Many  years  ago,  when  it  was  very  common,  as 
indeed  it  still  is,  to  admire  things  most  that  came  from  a 
distance,  Calais  sand  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best, 
although  it  seems  to  be  less  plentiful  there  than  at  Bou- 
logne ;  eventually,  however,  it  was  found  out  that  there  was 
plenty  of  good  sand  in  England,  and  Reigate  sand  was  in. 
most  request.  This  sand  has  all  the  properties  likely  to 
captivate  buyers,  being  pure  white  in  colour,  and  sufficiently 
open  to  render  the  soils  with  which  it  is  intermixed  more 
porous,  while  it  is  fine  enough  to  close  in  around  a  cutting 
that  can  only  be  inserted  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
deep.    Reigate  sand  is,  therefore,  in  great  demand,  and  it 
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is,  perhaps,  deserving  of  all  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  it  when  used  for  the  class  of  plants  for  which  it  is  statable ; 
but  that  its  use  can  be  recommended  for  all  kinds  of  plants  is 
by  no  means  clear ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  for  some  it  is  very  improper.  To  make  this  ap- 
pear more  plainly,  let  ns  look  at  the  character  of  the  sands 
which  form  the  ingredients  of  the  soils  in  which  the  various 
plants  cultivated  in  gardens  flourish,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall 
presuppose  that  all  other  pit  sands  are  only  suitable  to  the 
plants  for  which  each  is  fitted  by  its  chemical  constituents. 

Without  entering  i^to  detail  as  to  the  requirements  of  each 
class  of  plants,  we  may  roughly  divide  these  into  the  two  classes 
most  dissimilar  in  respect  to  the  soil  in  which  they  thrive  best, 
and  preferring,  the  one  a  calcareous,  the  other  a  peaty  soil. 
Both  these  classes  of  plants  require  an  admixture  of  sand  in 
the  medium  in  which  they  grow,  and  in  general  both  soils  are 
furnished  with  it  in  greater  or  less  amount.  The  sand,  how- 
ever, is  not  alike  in  both,  that  in  each  soil  partaking  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  mixture  of  which  ii 
forms  a  part;  and  .supposing  it  were  possible  to  separate  the 
Band  from  the  one  soil  and  add  it  to  the  other,  the  result  would 
in  aU  probability  be  unsatisfactory  in  consequence  of  the  an- 
ta^nistio  properties  of  the  materials  so  mixed.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  sometimes  met  with  in  other  branches  of  industry 
than  horticulture.  I  remember  once  noticing  a  large  heap  of 
mortar  that  had  lain  some  time,  and  which  showed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  the  indiscretion  of  mixing  substances 
together  that  had  no  affinity.  A  bright  yellow  sand,  shaip 
enough  to  entrap  an  unwary  builder  into  the  belief  that  it 
would  make  good  mortar,  had  been  mixed  with  lime  in  the 
Kuraal  way,  and  not  being  all  wanted,  a  large  heap  lay  some 
months,  when,  on  its  being  examined,  it  was  found  'that  the 
lime  was  all  but  gone.  The  sand  had  "  eaten  it  up,**  as  the 
labourer  truly  enough  said,  and  the-  reason  was  plain  enough. 
The  sand  was  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and,  instead  of 
.uniting  with  the  lime,  the  result  was  the  destruction  of  the 
latter  as  far  as  the  mortar  was  concerned.  Now,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  something  of  the  kind  must  occur  when  sand 
..of  an  unsuitable  [character  forms  a  component  part  in  a  mix- 
ture for  cultural  purposes ;  and  although  neutral  sands  may 
with  propriety  be  mixed  with  either  calcareous  or  peaty  soil,  all 
Bands  used  at  the  potting-bench  are  not  neutral,  like  the  river 
.  sand  previously  alluded  to,  and  the  drift  sand  also,  though  less 
pure  perhaps.  Supposing  any  one  were  tempted  to  use  the  pure 
white  sand,  which  is  dug  in  such  large  quantities  in  some  neigh- 
bourhoods for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  as  an  ingredient  in 
a  compost  for  growing  Heaths  or  Bhododendrons,  assuredly 
the  result  could  not  be  satisfactory ;  rather  let  a  soil  containing 
iron  be  used,  and  the  chances  of  a  favourable  result  will  be 
greater. 

In  advocating  the  use  of  sand  charged  with  iron,  where 
American  plants  are  grown,  I  by  no  means  recommend  a  too 
strong  dose  of  it,  for  I  have  seen  very  fatal  results  follow  the 
planting  of  this  class  of  plants  in  a  sort  of  bog  peat,  too  much 
impregnated  with  that  metal,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  also 
seen  tiie  evil  effects  of  a  silicious  sand  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. A  medium  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  let  the  sand  used 
for  American  plants  be  only  impregnated  with  a  Uttls  iron, 
but  not  at  all  so  for  other  plants.  The  pleasing  appearance  of 
nice  white  sand  is  a  strong  inducement  to  use  it  whenever  sand 
is  wanted,  and  few  people  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  find 
out  whether  it  is  likely  to  suit  the  purpose  they  put  it  to  or 
not ;  but  at  the  same  time  grey  or  yellow  sand  is  equally  useful, 
and  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  answer  in  the  case  of  a  peaty 
soil.  I  would  advise  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  using 
the  last  two,  to  try  them  for  growing  Heaths,  and  for  other 
purposes  where  they  are  brou^t  in  contact  with  peaty  soil, 
while  the  fine  white  sand  so  extensively  employed  for  domestic 
use,  may  be  tried  with  good  effect  among  plants  not  requiring 
peat. 

All  sand  charged  with  poisonous  matters  should  be  avoided ; 
a  sort  of  greyish  sandy  material  is  found  very  extensively  in 
some  mining  districts,  and  is  so  poisonous  that  it  IdUs  all 
plants  on  wluoth  it  is  laid,  and  is  often  used  to  throw  on  court- 
yards or  walks  for  the  purpose  of  killing  tiie  weeds  there.  Such 
a  substance,  of  course,  should  never  find  its  way  into  mixtures 
intended  for  the  culture  of  plants,  and  a  sand,  even  though 
containing  a  small  proportion  of  anything  deleterious,  shoiUd 
also  be  avoided. 

Although  sand  generally  serves  to  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  ground,  yet  where  it  exists  in  too  great  a  proportion,  it  has 
,the  contrary  effect.    The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  its  want 


of  adhesion,  and  the  consequent  too  fr^e  access  of  air  to  the 
roots,  as  well  as  the  plants  having  to  exist  on  such  liquid  food 
as  can  be  derived  from  external  sources,  and  failing  tbase 
they  suffer,  just  as  plants  cultivated  in  pots  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  periodical  waterings.  Sand  here  beoomee 
an  important  agent,  as  it  prevents  the  soil  clogging,  and  allows 
the  superfluous  water  to  pass  off  easily.  This  branch  of  the 
subject,  however,  is  only  mentioned  here  to  show  the  ntitity  of 
sand  as  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator,  and  it  is  one  to 
which  he  has  hitherto  not  paid  00  much  attention  as  it  deaervee. 

— J.  BOBSOM. 


STHAWBEBBIES. 

Owing  to  M.  Van  Houtte  having  facetiously  diAbed  me 
"the  sole  arbiter"  of  the  fate  of  seedling  Strawberries,  of 
course  you  will  expect  that  annually  I  shall  say  someUiing  on 
the  subject.  I  must,  however,  though  much  gratified  by  hie 
estimate,  dedine  to  be  more  than  the  expresser  of  an  honest 
opinion.  I  cannot  be  answerable  for  what  is  put  in  my  month. 

My  Strawberries  of  all  kinds  vrere  removed  here  late  in  the 
spring  from  Bushton ;  and,  considering  this  disadvantage,  tl^y 
have  done  well.  I  here  found  these  sorts,  youthful  and  esta- 
blished, and  they  have  cropped  fln^->Bivers*s  £li2a,  TroUope's 
Victoria,  Eug6nie,  and  Eleanor.  The  following  sorts  I  brought 
with  me  :-^ir  J.  Paxton,  Edipee,  Boyal  Hautbois,  Bivers's 
EUaa,  Old  Pine,  Scarlet  Pine,  Br.  Hogg,  Mr.  Baddyffe,  John 
PoweU,  Bicton  Pine,  Eugtoie,  Wonderful,  Frogmore  Late 
Pine,  and  Cock8Comb---a  fimious  lot  of  good-constitutioned  and 
heavy  cropping  Strawberries,  save  one,  the  Old  Pine.  Thie 
has  been  erroneously  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Scarlet  Pine, 
which  is  more  like  the  Bival  Queen  than  any  other.  I  fancy 
the  latter  is  a  seedlinff  from  the  Scarlet  Pine.  The  Scarlet 
Pine  is  a  better  setter  dian  the  Bival  Queen,  and  is  not  subject, 
as  the  Bival  Queen  is,  to  deformed,  abortive,  and  caneeroos 
berries.  The  Scarlet  Pine  is  the  best  flavoured  Strawbenj 
here,  or  that  I  have  ever  tasted.  I  obtained  my  Scarlet  Pines 
from  the  late  Mr.  KichohK>n,  and  the  Old  Pines  from  G.  Sparkes, 
Esq.,  of  Bromley.    They  are  not  the  same  Strawberry. 

Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  tried  Strawberries,  I  must 
mention,  that,  allured  by  a  touching  picture,  I  bought  late  in 
the  spring  twenty  pUknts  of  "  The  Lady  "  (Underbill),  whieh  I 
deprived  of  their  flowers.  They  are  growing  strongly,  and  ue 
conmiencing  to  run.  It  is  of  no  use  to  crop  late  spring-planted 
Strawberries.  Deprive  them  of  their  flowers  and  the  plants 
will  gain  strength  at  once,  run  quickly,  and  do  much  better  the 
following  year.  You  cannot  judge  accurately  of  them  till  they 
have  a  large  volume  of  perpendicular  and  horizontal  roots.  I 
gave  30s.  and  8».  carriage  for  ••  The  Lady  "—a  very  cbei^j  lot. 

Before  giving  a  list  of  Strawberries  that  can  be  recommendedt 
let  me  notice  new  Strawberries  that  I  have  sufficiently  tried. 

1.  Dr.  Hogg  (Bradley).— This  is  Al  in  every  respect.  A 
noble  dish  of  it  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Boyml 
Nurseries,  Slough,  for  the  Hole  testimonial  dinner.*  It  is  in 
constitution  a  Queen,  more  regularly  coloured.  It  is  hardy, 
fine-foliaged,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  has  grown  well  in  my 
chalky  land  at  Bushton,  and  still  better  in  my  fine,  sandy, 
deep  loam  here.    I  beg  to  universaUv  recommend  it. 

2.  Mr.  Badclyffe.— Sent  to  me  as  Mr.  Ingram's  No.  10.  This 
is  a  splendid  production  from  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  I 
must  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  high  oompliment  paid  to  me. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ingram  to  ask  what  name  he  had  determined 
upon.  I  received  a  kind  answer  saying,  that  by  my  pennissi<m 
he  would  call  it  Mr.  Badclyffe.  I  beg  publicly  to  thank  him 
for  the  honour  done  to  me.  It  is  also  in  constitution  a  Queen, 
hardy,  fine  Queen-foliaged,  a  good  cropper,  large,  and  Queen- 
flavoured.  Mr.  Ingram's  opinion  of  it  is—"  It  is  equal  to  the 
Queen  in  all  respects,  but  has  a  better  constitution.**  I  beg  to 
endorse  this. 

8.  Cockscomb  (Mr.  Ingram). — ^This  is  a  very  valuaue  Straw- 
berry. It  is  suitable  for  all  cUisses.  It  is  hardy,  a  fine  grow«r, 
an  immense  cropper,  of  huge  size,  and  of  excellent  flavour  ia 
the  Queen  line.  No  Strawberry  removed  here  from  Bushton 
has  borne  more  heavily  than  this,  and  the  Boyal  Hamtbois, 
which  is  a  jewel  I 

These  three  are  aU  late  Strawfoemee.     They  e»  •«•  to 

•  *  I  fUtendod  the  Hole  iestunoniid  dixmet  «t  Andesrkm'B.  The  "  tea- 
urn  "  (by  Oamrd  ft  Co.),  FPeeente*  by  the  Itoie  growers  of  Englend,  t» 
the  Bar.  8.  R.  Hole,  originator  of  the  Natteael  Boee  Bhow,  wm  eieguii. 
I  can  hardly  Bay  how  much  pfeaswe  I  lelt  ea  the  oe«wton.  Leng  wm 
this,  in  every  respeet  noble  speeimen  of  the  hunan  race,  live  to  enJ,oy 
with  his  wife  and  family  this  gsaeefnl  aad  w«l-deserve4  trihate. 
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retain  their  plaee  in  a  good  catalogue  for  many  years,  perhaps 
lor  ever. 

I  now  give  a  list  of  honest,  hardy,  sure,  and  heavy-eropping 
Btrawbeniee,  from  whioh  a  person  may  select  without  fear. 

Early.— ^ix  J,  Paxton  and  Eclipse. 

Second  Early»-^Biy9n'fi  Eliza;  TroUope's  Yiotoria,  a  great 
favourite  at  dessert;  Empress  Eugenie,  a  good  friend,  but 
coarse  and  not  highly  flavoured. 

Later. — Scarlet  ^e  and  John  Powell,  both  first-rate; 
Wonderful,  and  Bioton  Pine,  peculiar  and  valuable. 

Very  IaU. — Frogmore  Late  Pine,  a  most  noble  sort ;  Dr. 
H(^,  Mr.  Baddyffe,  and  Cockscomb. 

Kese  are  a  noble  lot,  you  cannot  bum  your  fingers.  In 
the  celestial  bodies  there  are  different  glories,  so  it  is  here. 
.  I  have  now  only  to  recommend  the  Boyal  HautWs  and  the 
old  Bed  and  White  Alpines,  which  I  began  the  season  with, 
and  they  are  cropping  heavily  now.  I  am  fond  of  them  with- 
out sugar,  but  with  sugar  and  cream  and  a  glass  of  sauteme 
or  sherry,  they  are  the  best  of  all.  Hautbois  and  Alpine 
Strawberries  should  be  dead-ripe  before  picked. 

If  more  mid-season  Strawberries  are  wanted,  perhaps  Oscar 
and  President,  whioh  I  have  lately  tasted  in  my  clergyman's 
garden  (the  Bev.  B.  Price),  and  thought  excellent,  would  be  good 
farther  selections. — ^W.  F.  Badclytfe,  Okeford  Fitzpaine. 


THE  ROSE  GARDENS  OF  LYONS. 

I  THINK  there  are  very  few  persons  who,  looking  at  Lyons 
for  the  first,  or  indeed  for  the  twentieth  time,  would  ever  think 
of  it  as  a  place  celebrated  for  Boses.  Its  rivers  are  broad  and 
muddy ;  its  new  part  a  poor  imitation  of  Paris ;  its  older  por- 
tion full  of  the  most  abominable  stenches  that  ever  offended 
the  nose  of  a  poor  mortal ;  and  to  one  fresh  from  the  lovely 
scenes  of  Switzerland,  its  glare  and  its  treeless  appearance 
detracted  vastly  from  what  I  had  heard  and  remembered  of 
its  greatness.  It  was  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  had  visited 
It — when  not  a  railway  was  constructed  in  France,  when  the 
jonmey  to  Marseilles  took  up  the  best  part  of  a  week,  and  when 
the  pleasures  of  travelling  were  considerably  lessened  by  the 
confinement,  dirt,  and  dust  of  a  diligence.  I  remember  then 
it  took  forty-eight  hours  of  continuous  travelliog  to  get  from 
Paris  to  Ch&lons-sur-Sadne.  We  did  it  in  five.  But  even 
then  I  recollect  Lyons  did  not  strike  me  very  much,  yet  in  size 
and  importance  it  is  the  second  city  in  France.  Although  so 
celebrated  for  its  silk  and  velvet,  it  does  not  give  you  the 
idea  of  a  great  manufacturing  place.  The  tall  smoke-emitting 
ehimnies  that  are  so  plentiful  at  Manchester  and  in  our  manu- 
facturing districts  generally  are  not  to  be  seen  here,  from  the 
faet  that  the  weavers  work  in  their  own  houses,  and  that  hand- 
looms  and  not  machinery  are  employed. 

Where,  one  would  ask,  can  the  Bose  gardens  be?  Where 
are  the  lovely  spots  where  Senateur  Yaisse,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Madame  Faloot,  and  a  host  of  the  (Bose)  world's  most  cele- 
brated characters  saw  the  light  ?  Where  are  the  lovely  nymphs 
that  watched  these  nascent  beauties,  where  the  chivalrous 
loodghts  who  proclaimed  their  peerlessness  against  all  comers, 
in  what  shady  vale  was  their  education  carried  out,  I  could 
not  for  the  life  of  me  imagine.  There  is  a  wonderful  deal  of 
**boah"  talked  about  the  sunny  south,  and  persons  imagine 
that  the  south  of  France  must  be  the  most  charming  place 
imaginable.  When  that  "vile  north-easter"  blows  right 
thnnigh  one — ^when  catarrtis  are  the  rage,  and  gruel  and  hot 
water  in  request — ^then  one  may  draw  a  deep  sigh,  and  wish 
he  were  in  the  "  sunny  south."  But  there  is  a  reverse  to  the 
medal.  Go  there  now,  and  what  a  different  tale  you  would 
have  to  tell.  It  is  warm  enough  here,  even  though  there  is  a 
gentle  breeze  coming  in  from  the  Downs ;  but  there  they  have 
perhaps  the  "  mistral  **  blowing  hot  and  scorching  from  the 
south.  Not  a  Bose  is  to  be  seen ;  they  are  all  abinU  with  the 
fierce  heat  of  a  few  days.  You  must  txy  and  sit  with  every 
window  and  door  closed,  for  the  admission  of  air  is  only  letting 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  furnace.  All  this  is  unfavourable,  one 
would  say,  to  Bose-growing ;  but  what  about  the  soil?~this 
must  be  cool  and  deep.  No  such  thing.  What  I  saw  was  hot 
and  scorching  enough,  full  of  stones,  and  very  unsuitable  for 
the  growth  of  the  queen  of  flowers ;  and  yet  we  do  know  that 
from  this  place  have  come  some  of  the  very  best  of  our  Boses ; 
and  the  names  of  Ladkanae,  Qluiliot  pdre  et  fils,  Ducher,  Lia- 
haud,  Damaizin,  Goaod,  &o.,  who  are  inhabitants  of  Lyons, 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this.  In  fact,  those  very  conditions  which 
are  adverse  to  the  growth  of  the  Base  are  favourable  to  the  pro- 


duction of  new  varieties.  They  have  not  to  complain,  as  we 
too  often  have,  of  cold  and  wet  summers,  of  seeds  rotting  in 
their  heps,  and  of  expectations  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  seed  sets  early  and  ripens  rapidly,  and  this  is  more  espe- 
eially  the  case  when  the  Boses  are  planted  against  a  wall  with 
a  south  aspect.  Hence  they  are  able  to  excel  us  in  the  raising 
of  Beedlings,  especially  amongst  the  Teas  and  Noisettes ;  al- 
though I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  excel  them  in 
the  growth  of  our  trees,  and  in  the  size  and  quality  of  our 
blooms. 

The  chief  object  that  I  bad  in  visiting  Lyons  was  to  find  out 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statement  made  to  me  last  autumn  by 
Laoharme — ^that  he  had  a  Perpetual  Bose  of  a  **  true  yellow" 
colour.  I  felt  quite  confident,  that  if  it  were  true  it  was  such 
a  step  as  we  had  not  of  late  years  seen,  and  that,  as  I  had  been 
appealed  to  about  it,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  obtain 
correct  information.  While  I  was  hesitating  about  extending 
my  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  I  was  solicited  by  one  of  ouz 
most  eminent  introducers  of  novelties,  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  to 
report  on  it,  and  whatever  information  I  am  able  to  give  on 
the  point  rosarians  are  indebted  to  him  for  it. 

Despairing  of  finding  my  way  to  Lacharme's,  which  I  knew  to 
be  some  distance  off,  and  knowing  from  experience  that  names 
well  known  to  us  may  be  little  known  even  in  their  immedi- 
ate localities,  I  secured  the  services  of  a  "  cocher,"  and,  after 
various  inquiries,  found  far  down  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  hard  by  one  of  the  numerous  forts  with  which  Lyons  is 
encircled,  the  place  I  was  in  quest  of.  It  was  an  unpretending- 
looking  house,  and  the  garden  gave  no  indication  of  the  great- 
ness that  was  due  to  it ;  neatness  certainly  was  not  its  charae> 
teristic.  Lacharme  was  in  one  of  his  other  gardens,  and  I  had 
to  wait  some  little  time  before  he  made  his  appearance ;  when 
he  did  he  struck  me  at  once  as  an  honest  and  sensible  man* 
We  sat  down  and  had  a  little  chat  together ;  I  found  there  was 
some  kind  of  embarrassment  about  him  when  I  told  him  that. 
I  had  come  to  Lyons  on  purpose  to  see  his  yellow  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, and  I  began  to  fear  there  was  some  screw  loose.  I 
would  here  remark  that  the  French  Bose-growers  do  not  quite 
understand  our  taste  for  yellow  Boses,  they  do  not  themselves 
seem  to  think  much  about  them,  and  aJso  do  not  see  why  we  do 
not  admire  their  '*an2at«^"  flowers,  that  indescribable  slaty 
colour  appearing  to  have  great  charms  for  them ;  and  hence 
the  advent  of  a  genuine  yellow  Perpetual  would  not  seem  to 
them  so  great  a  feat,  but  that  there  is  connected  with  it  the 
commercial  gain  of  a  flower  that  would  be  sure  to  sell  well  in 
England,  England  being  their  chief  market  at  all  times,  and 
now  more  especially,  when  this  awful  and  wretched  war  is 
desolating  Germany,  where  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  many  orders  every  year. 

We  walked  on  through  his  grounds,  which  were  singularly 
untidy,  across  to  another  garden,  where,  on  a  wall  facing  the 
south,  he  has  a  large  quantity  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  planted, 
and  where  he  has  matured  most  of  the  seed  from  ^whence  he 
has  raised  the  Boses  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  We 
talked  of  and  saw  many  of  these  Boses  as  we  walked  along,  but 
still  I  did  not  see  the  yellow  Perpetual.  I  saw  Alfred  Colomb, 
which  I  did  not  hesitate  last  year  to  pronormce,  from  the 
blooms  I  saw  of  it,  to  be  a  fine  Bose,  and  which  both  here  and 
in  my  own  garden  has  merited  the  praise  I  gave  it.  Souvenir 
de  Dr.  Jamain  is  also  dark  and  rich  in  colour,  but  I  am  afraid 
too  small  to  suit  our  taste ;  the  petals  are  thick  and  firm,  but 
there  are  too  few  of  them ;  while  Prudence  Bresson,  a  great 
flaunting  flower,  with  petals  of  immense  size  and  brilliancy  of 
oolour,  is  more  like  a  semi-double  Praony  than  a  Bose.  Its 
effect  seen  at  a  distance  is  very  striking,  but  it  wiU  not  do  for 
us.  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  were  there 
in  quantities,  but  the  blooms  were  certainly  not  so  fine  as  I 
have  seen  them  in  England.  At  last  we  came  to  where  the 
yellow  Bose  was  said  to  be,  and  great  was  my  disappointment, 
and,  I  believe,  honestly  that  of  Lacharme  himself.  The  truth 
is,  he  has  been  the  raiser  of  many  Hybrid  Noisettes,  such  as 
Louise  Darzens,  Charles  Maynard,  Madame  Gustavo  Bonnet, 
&c.,  and  that  it  is  in  this  class,  which  are  not  really  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  that  he  believed  he  had  obtained  what  he  announced. 
I  saw  the  plant  not  absolutely  in  flower,  but  with  the  buds 
partly  open,  and  it  has  no  pretensions  to  being  a  yellow  Bose. 
It  eame  last  year  with  a  good  deal  of  yellow  in  it,  and  Lacharme 
was  in  hopes  that  this  would  be  permanent.  But  alas !  this 
year  it  has  only  shown  a  very  faint  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower — unpen  jaundtre^  and  it  will  not  be  sent  out  as  a 
yellow  Bose.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  may  not  be  the 
avant-coureur  of  a  yellow  Bose ;  but  even  then,  if  of  this  clasS; . 
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it  would  har&ly  be  worth  much,  as  they  all  partake  too  closely 
of  the  Noisette  character  to  be  really  valuable  to  us.  White 
^  Boses  are  scarce  ;  but  we  want  something  larger,  of  better 
form,  and  hardier  constitution  than  those  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

I  believe  Lacharme  has  had  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  chaffing 
about  his  yellow  Boss,  but  I  for  one  acquit  him  of  all  desire 
to  **  do ;'  us,  and  believe  it  .is  one  of  those  disappointments  to 
which  the  raiser  of  seedlings  is  subjected.  How  often  have  I 
seen  at  my  neighbour  and  friend,  Mr.  Banks*s,  seedling  Fuchsias 
of  the  most  promising  character,  but  of  which,  when  I  asked 
the  following  year,  I  was  told  they  turned  out  valueless ;  and 
BO  it  is  with  the  Bose.  One  and  all,  however,  gave  the  credit 
to  Charles  Lefebvre,  as  being  the  finest  Bose  out ;  while  of 
yellow  Boses  I  was  asked,  "  What  do  you  desire  more  than 
Mar^chal  Niel  f"  We  had,  after  our  tour  round  the  gardens, 
«  quiet  chat  together  about  Boses  and  Bose-lovers,  and  I  con- 
iess  I  could  not  but  regard  with  respect  the  man  who  has  been 
po  good  a  raiser  of  Boses,  and  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
enjoyment,  as  FranQois  Lacharme. — D.,  Deal. 


POISONED  SEEDS. 


In  your  impression  of  the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  Fish  wishes  to  know 
Jf  any  tasteless  poison  can  be  procured  for  the  purpose  of 
thinning  the  feathered  depredators  of  his  fruit,  &o.  As  he 
has  for  years  given  me  many  valuable  hints,  may  I  offer  him 
one  in  return  ? 

The  Act  of  I6th  &  17th  Vict.,  c.  113  (1863),  enacts  {inter 
alia)j  that  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  sow, 
oast,  set,  lay,  put,  or  place,  or  cause  to  be  sown,  &c.,  any 
poisoned  grain,  seed,  or  meal  (by  17th  Ss  18th  Vict.,  c.  115, 
extended  to  meat  also),  shall  forfeit  on  summary  conviction 
;€10;  but  this  prohibition  is  not  to  extend  to  seed  so 
**  dressed "  for  agricultural  purposes  only.  Mr.  Fish  may 
therefore  steep  in  poison  the  seeds  he  actually  sows,  but  he 
must  not  scatter  poisoned  seed,  &c.,  about. 

I  shall  conclude  by  merely  stating  tbat  half  the  penalty 
goes  to  an  informer,  and  that  accessories  informing  are  freed 
from  penalty. — ^Lex. 


THE    CULTURE    OF  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM 
IN  A  SITTING-ROOM. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  state  what  has  been  the  treatment  of 
the  Fern  which  gained  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  first  prize 
<at  the  Horticultural  bociety's  Show  last  June.  It  has  been 
very  simple,  my  great  aim  having  been  to  bear  in  mind  what 
was  most  natural  to  the  plant.  It  has  been  usually  grown 
irom  June  to  December,  in  a  Paxtonian  basket  suspended  in  a 
south-east  window ;  the  soil  being  a  compost  of  peat,  fine  sand, 
And  cocoa-nut  fibre.  While  in  full  growth  (from  about  April 
to  the  end  of  October),  I  have  watered  it  very  freely  with  a 
very  fine  rose,  completely  deluging  the  plant,  but  always  being 
careful  afterwards  to  draw  off  the  water  from  beneath,  so  as  not 
to  rot  the  roots.  When  the  fructification  is  over  and  the  old 
fronds  begin  to  die  off,  I  remove  them  gradually  until  about 
December,  when  I  usually  strip  the  plant  of  all  old  fronds, 
this  giving  me  room  to  train  the  young  fronds  as  they  come 
qip  ;  these  I  always  train  to  hang  over  the  basket — ^it  is  easier 
to  do  it  when  the  plant  is  clear,  and  plenty  more  fronds  come 
•on  to  fill  up  the  middle. 

During  the  winter  months,  from  November  to  April,  twice 
fi-week  is  usually  sufficient  for  watering.  This  year  when  I 
iound  the  plant  was  to  be  exhibited,  I  removed  it  from  the 
south-east  aspect  to  a  north-west  one  in  the  same  room,  and 
lowered  the  basket  on  a  level  with  the  window,  for  I  found  the 
height  drew  the  fronds.  About  the  beginning  of  May  I  again 
put  it  in  the  south-east  aspect,  and  on  the  18th  of  June  it  had 
attained  the  perfection  in  which  it  was  exhibited ;  but  I  must 
add  that  the  plant  is  much  finer  now  than  when  it  was  shown, 
And  will  be  still  finer  in  August,  and  that  I  believe  the  chief 
element  of  success  is  the  perfect  drainage  secured  by  the  stmc- 
iure  of  the  Paxtonian  basket,  which  was  provided  for  me  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. — C.  D., 
Deal, 


minor.    Is  not  this  rather  an  unusual  position  for  it?    It 
nsnally  grows  on  Clover. — ^A.  B.,  Bromley* 

[It  is  a  very  onusnal  growth-place  for  the  O.  minor ;  but  it 
is  known  to  victimise  other  plants  than  Clover.  Loefling 
found  it  in  Spain  growing  on  the  roots  of  Elms.] 


Obobanchs  uikob. — On  the  root  of  a  scarlet  Geranium  in 
one  of  the  beds  in  my  garden  is  growing  a  plant  of  Orobanohe 


TRANSPLANTING    THE    WELLINGTONIA 
GIGANTEA. 

I  TtuLD  with  much  interest  Mr.  Bobson^s  article  in  the  Num- 
ber of  June  26th,  on  transplanting  this  Conifer.  It  interested 
me  more  especially,  because  I  had  recently  removed  a  good- 
sized  specimen,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  I  shall  lose  it. 

I  purchased  it  from  a  nurseryman  about  four  miles  distant 
from  my  own  house.  This  was,  I  think,  in  March  last,  and 
being  an  expensive  tree,  and  about  7  or  8  feet  high,  I  gave 
directions  to  have  it  very  carefully  taken  up.  This  was  done, 
and  when  it  arrived  at  my  garden  it  was  immediately  planted 
on  one  side  of  the  lawn,  in  the  place  prepared  for  its  reception. 
It  was  carefully  watered  daily  by  my  gardener,  and  for  a  month 
appeared  to  suffer  little  or  nothing  from  the  change,  but  soon 
afterwards  it  showed  symptoms  of  turning  brown,  and  to-day 
it  looks  like  rusty  old  iron.  It  is  living,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  a  long  time  in  recovering,  even  if  it  ultimately  do  so. 

If  Mr.  Bobson  would  give  me  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  treating  it  now,  he  would  confer  a  great  favour 
upon  me.  Mine  is  a  very  good  specimen,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  lose  it  without  some  effort  to  save  it.  Probably,  if  I 
have  eventually  to  replace  it,  the  same  result  will  follow. — 
T.  M.  Shuttlkwobth,  Lancashire. 

[This  case  so  closely  resembles  others  which  have  occurred 
here,  that  the  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Most  likely  the  tiee  had  stood  two  years  or  more  in  the  place 
it  came  from.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
failures  in  transplanting  the  Wellingtonia,  for  the  season,  in 
this  part  of  England  at  least,  has  been  favourable  for  trans- 
planted shrubs  and  trees,  there  having  been  no  long  periods  of 
drought.  Perhaps  if  the  tree  had  been  screened  in  some  way 
from  the  sun  and  drying  winds,  and  its  top  frequently  syringed, 
the  juices  might  have  been  retained  in  the  stem  and  branches ; 
but  I  do  not  think  watering  at  the  root  called  for  at  anytime 
when  there  is  moisture  there.  Most  likely  if  the  tree  be  ex<* 
amined  a  few  green  twigs  will  be  found  near  the  bottom,  but 
with  their  tips  mostly  dead ;  and  such,  too,  will  be  the  case  with 
the  whole  of  the  top  for  a  great  part  of  its  length.  If  this  be  so, 
the  tree  i^ill  be  disfigured  for  some  years,  but  it  may  recover  in 
time,  not  by  the  present  leader  being  restored  to  life,  but  by 
one  of  the  lower  branches  being  converted  into  a  leoider.  If 
appearance  for  the  time  is  of  no  moment,  I  would  recommend 
that  one  of  these  branches  be  tied  up  to  the  existing  leader, 
not  cutting  the  latter  out,  but  simply  tyins  up  one  of  the  most 
likely  branches  to  it — not  rigidly  tight  at  first,  but,  assuming 
the  branch  to  be  horizontal,  or,  perhaps,  slightly  pendant,  I 
would  raise  it  a  little  way  at  first,  and  a  week  or  so  afterwards 
raise  it  somewhat  further,  until  by  degrees  it  had  attained  the 
proper  upright  position.  The  Wellingtonia  appears  to  furnish 
itself  with  a  fresh  leader  with  as  great  ease  as  a  deciduous 
tree,  and  it  would,  doubtless,  do  this  without  coaxing,  but  if 
a  little  management  can  accomplish  the  object  sooner,  it  is 
worth  trying.  I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  much  knife 
work,  and  if  the  appearance  of  the  dead  part  of  the  tree  be 
not  thought  too  unsightly,  I  would  let  most  of  it  remain  for  a 
time ;  at  all  events  do  not  cut  it  back  to  the  live  wood,  other- 
wise this  will  die  away  in  a  great  measure. 

With  regard  to  replacing  the  tree  by  another,  that  must 
remain  a  question  with  yourself.  If  its  unsightliness  cannot 
be  endured,  then  remove  it  and  plant  another  in  September, 
taking  especial  care  that  it  shall  be  one  that  was  transplanted 
the  autumn  before.  Most  probably  such  plants  will  not  appear 
so  fine  as  that  which  is  now  the  subject  of  complaint,  but  there 
is  more  likelihood  of  their  affording  a  successful  result.  I 
may  observe,  that  in  September,  when  the  tree  is  transplanted, 
if  the  weather  be  dry  it  will  be  advisable  to  afford  shade  for  a 
time,  and  to  water  over  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  root,  and  then 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  If  it  be  any 
consolation  to  Mr.  Shuttleworth  to  know  that  others  have  sni- 
fered  from  transplanting  the  Wellingtonia,  I  may  repeat  what 
was  stated  in  the  former  article,  that  several  fine  trees  of  it 
planted  here  last  January  have  failed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Some  of  these  will  be  treated  as  described  above,  while  half 
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A  dozen  have  been  replaoed  by  trees  of  less  size  remoyed  in 
Jane,  and  these,  thoagh  not  in  pots,  have  not  appeared  to 
softer  in  the  least.  However,  being  small  they  afford  no 
parallel  to  large  specimens,  although  tiiey  confirm  in  a  certain 
degree  the  view  taken  in  my  former  article,  that  March  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst  time  for  transplanting  the  Wellingtonia. 
— J.  R.] 

RED  SPIDER. 

Bbd  spideb  is,  perhaps,  the  most  destractive  of  all  the  in- 
sects which  the  horticulturist  has  to  combat.  Being  small, 
and  confining  its  first  attacks  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
it  is  not  easy  of  recognition  in  its  early  stages  of  development ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  foliage  attacked  by  it  assumes  a  sickly, 
yellowish  appearance  on  the  upper  surface,  and  the  parts  im- 
mediately over  the  spots  where  the  insect  is  at  work  become 
dotted  with  a  number  of  minute  whitish  specks  if  the  leaves 
•  are  those  of  the  Peach  or  Fig  tree,  but  if  they  are  those  of  the 
Yine  the  specks  are  of  a  yellowish  hue.  These  specks  or  dots 
increase  in  size  until  the  whole  leaf  acquires  a  yellow  and 
mature  appearance,  and  its  powers  of  exhalation  and  inhala- 
tion being  destroyed  it  falls  off.  The  small  specks  or  dots  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  are  the  beet  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  red  spider,  and  if  the  under  side  of  such  leaves 
be  examined  there  will  be  observed  between  the  pxinoipal 
nerves  a  number  of  minute  specks  or  dots.  These,  on  being 
touched  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  will  be  seen  to  move  about  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  if  observed  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  they  will 
be  found  to  be  in  constant  motion,  busy  on  that  part  of  the 
leaf  which  they  have  for  greater  security  enveloped  in  a  net- 
work of  the  finest  threads  conceivable.  If  measures  be  not 
taken  to  check  the  spread  of  the  insect  on  its  first  appearance 
it  will  rapidly  wrap  the  leaf  in  a  fine  network,  and  will  not 
oease  its  work  of  destruction  until  the  juices  of  the  leaf  have 
been  so  completely  exhausted  that  it  becomes  totally  incapable 
of  performing  any  of  its  functions,  and  falls  off. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  leaf  of  a  Vine  or  other  plant 
may  have  every  appearance  of  being  attacked  by  red  spider, 
and  yet  that  the  insect  may  not  be  present ;  for  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  partly  scorched  leaf  has  much  the  same  aspect  as 
one  suffering  from  red  spider,  but  instead  of  specks  or  dots, 
scorched  leaves  usually  exhibit  blotches ;  besides,  in  addition 
to  the  dots  on  the  upper  surface,  there  are  others  correspond- 
ing to  them  on  the  under  surface,  and  when  there  are  both, 
■and  those  on  the  under  side  move  when  touched,  it  is  certain 
that  the  leaves  are  not  soordied,  but  infested  wi^  red  spider. 

Though  the  insect  is  termed  the  red  spider,  scarcely  one 
upon  a  leaf  will  be  found  of  that  colour,  most  of  them  being 
of  a  grey,  inclining  to  a  reddish  brown,  and  having  whitish 
heads  and  legs.  The  colour  and  size  of  the  insects  vary  in 
the  case  of  different  plants,  for  on  some  they  are  much  brighter 
in  colour  and  larger  than  on  others. 

The  red  spider  attacks  a  great  variety  of  plants,  but  chiefly 
those  which  have  large  glossy  leaves  and  require  a  Iwge  supply 
of  water ;  and  yet  it  does  not  exclusively  confine  itself  to  the 
smooth-leaved  plants,  but  is  as  partial  to  the  Egg-plant  as  to 
the  Violet  or  Strawberry.  It  appears  to  be  constant  in  nothing 
but  in  showing  the  same  tokens  of  its  presence,  and  in  this 
respect  it  varies  but  slightly,  if  at  all.  Not  being  an  entomo- 
logist, I  must  leave  a  full  description  of  the  insect  to  those 
more  qualified  for  the  task ;  and  here  I  may  observe  tibat  a  text- 
book on  insects  injurious  to  garden  crops,  published  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  would  be  a  boon  to  many,  who,  like  myself,  are 
willing  to  learn  and  yet  cannot  obtain  a  work  on  the  subjeot, 
-except  at  a  cost  totally  disproportionate  to  their  means. 

Of  red  spider  I  am  only  acquainted  with  two  kinds,  or  species. 
1st,  The  small  and  very  active  one  that  attacks  Vines,  Melons, 
4Uid  most  cultivated  plants  grown  under  glass  or  in  warm  situ- 
ations out-doors.  2nd,  A  comparatively  large  one,  which  I 
have  onJiy  found  on  the  Gooseberry  and  Ivy.  I  have  known 
the  latter  attack  Gooseberry  bushes  with  such  severity  as  to 
make  them  look  as  if  they  had  been  scorched.  This  is  very 
commonly  the  case  on  light  gravelly  soils. 

Bed  spider  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  leaves,  cheeks  growth, 
«nd  when  its  attacks  are  severe  altogether  arrests  it.  It  pre- 
vents the  flowers  expanding  or  attaining  their  perfection,  as 
well  as  the  swelling  and  maturation  of  the  fruit,  and  impairs 
Ihe  well-doing  of  tiie  plant.  It  likewise,  by  stopping  growth, 
limits  the  action  of  the  roots,  oonyerting  a  vigoroos  plant 
into  one  whieh  is  sickly. 

Fradispoffing  caosefl  ianiimerable  have  been  aseigned  for  ito 


attacks,  but  the  principal  appear  to  be  a  dry  atmosphere  and 
a  high  temperature,  with  too  little  air  at  night.  Some  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  no  plant  would  be  attacked  by  insects  if 
it  were  healthy;  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  plant,  however 
healthy  to  all  appearance,  that  did  not  become  infested  with 
some  insect.  The  green  aphis  is  equally  partial  to  a  strong 
shoot  of  the  Bose  as  to  a  weak,  drawn  shoot  of  the  Pelargo- 
nium, and  it  is  the  same  with  most  insects ;  come  they  do, 
and  whatever  they  attack  is  checked  in  growth,  and  more  or 
less  reduced  in  health,  vigour,  and  fertility.  In  whatever  state 
a  plant  may  be  attacked,  whether  weak  or  strong,  the  effects 
are  the  same ;  it  becomes  impaired  in  health  and  vigour,  and 
when  freed  from  insects  it  regains  both.  Surely  this  does  not 
show  that  constitutional  ill  health  and  impaired  vigour  are 
essentials  to  insect  attacks.  I  believe  that  they  are  not  induced 
so  much  by  any  peculiar  condition  of  the  plant  as  by  the  at- 
mosphere being  favourable  to  the  development  and  increase 
of  the  insects.  Make  a  plant  as  unhealthy  as  we  may,  it  will 
not  be  attacked  by  the  iusect  peculiar  to  it  until  we  also  pro- 
duce an  atmosphere  favourable  to  that  insect. 

That  the  red  spider  delights  in  and  is  encouraged  by  a  dry 
atmosphere  none  having  experience  of  it  will  doubt,  and  it  is 
most  abundant  where  the  heat  in  houses  is  artificially  derived 
from  flues  or  hot-water  pipes.  I  can  also  affirm,  from  many 
years*  daily  observa^ons,  that  where  there  is  a  plentiful  supp^ 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  a  temperature  from  fire  or  natural 
heat  no  more  than  the  plant  requires,  and  thorough  ventilation, 
that  the  attacks  of  red  spider  are  not  grievous.  Any  one 
having  experience  in  forcing  Vines,  Melons,  &c.,  knows  how 
much  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  are  the  crops 
obtained  by  employing  great  artificial  heat  than  those  to  which 
less  artificial  heat  and  more  air  are  given ;  nor  can  those  who 
wash  or  syringe  their  Peach  trees  have  failed  to  find  how  free 
of  red  spider  such  trees  are,  whilst  others  not  syringed  are 
literally  eaten  up  if  dry  weather  prevail.  A  dry  atmosphere, 
too  high  a  temperature,  especially  at  night,  and  insufficient 
ventilation,  are  the  conditions  under  which  red  spider  presents 
itself ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  will  appear  when  none 
of  the  conditions  favourable  to  its  existence  are  present.  Still, 
the  fact  of  the  insect  existing  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  air  is  too  dry,  too  hot,  or  imperfectly  ventilated. 

The  great  agent  in  the  destruction  of  red  spider  is  water, 
which  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  its  iiatural  enemy.  Water 
forcibly  driven  against  foliage  infested  with  red  spider  will  free 
it  of  the  pest,  and  that  is  the  best  means  to  adopt  in  the  case 
of  plants  which  will  not  be  injured  by  its  application ;  syring- 
ing with  soft  water  is  the  best  remedy  as  well  as  preventive 
which  I  have  tried.  Whenever  a  plant  shows  unmistakeable 
signs  of  the  presence  of  red  spider,  it  is  well  to  syringe  it 
forcibly,  directing  the  water  against  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  this  is  best  done  in  the  evening  at  the  time  of 
shutting  up  the  house,  or,  if  the  house  is  not  closed,  or  the 
plants  are  exposed,  after  the  sun  has  declined  in  power.  Bear 
in  mind  that  syringing  once  or  twice  is  not  of  any  great  avail, 
but  it  must  be  persisted  in  until  the  trees  are  cleared.  The 
only  cases  in  which  the  use  of  water  for  the  destruction  of  red 
spider  cannot  be  recommended,  are  when  the  trees  or  plants 
are  in  fiower,  for  then  a  dry  atmosphere  may  be  desirable  for 
the  setting  of  the  fruit,  and  when  a  tree  is  ripening  its  fruit 
or  wood  then  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  may  not  be  advisable. 
When  syringing  can  be  adopted  it  will  be  found  the  very  best 
means  for  the  prevention  and  destruction  of  insect  enemies. 
It  is  conducive  to  health  and  vigour,  frees  the  leaves  of  dust, 
and  lessens  the  evils  of  an  artificial  or  dry  atmosphere.  It  is 
objected  to  syringing  that  it  is  not  natural,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  injurious,  it  being  sufficient  if  the  atmosphere 
be  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  the  floors,  walls,  &c.,  and  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  troughs  upon  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Such  may  be  the  case,  but  I  have  failed  to  experience  it,  having 
seen  the  foliage  of  the  Vine  brown  and  ready  to  fall  off  by  the 
time  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and  Peaches  shedding  their  leaves 
before  the  wood  was  mature. 

When  the  syringe  cannot  be  used,  then  we  must  look  else- 
where for  the  means  of  destroying  the  red  spider;  and  here  I 
would  discriminate  between  plants  which  can,  and  others  which 
cannot,  be^r  an  application  destructive  to  the  insect.  I  may 
instance  the  Vine  and  Melon  as  plants  to  which  a  solution 
of  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  Uie  gallon  cannot  be  safelv 
applied,  and  yet  soft-soap  water  of  this  strength  is  effectual, 
and  not  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  most  trees  and  plants,  when 
applied  with  a  syringe  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  every  leaf  on 
both  sides.    Three  applications  on  alternate  evenings  will  be 
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sniBeknt  to  destroy  a  whole  generation  of  red  spider.  The 
Tine,  Melon,  and  Caemnber  are  the  only  plants  which  I  have 
fonnd  injured  by  it,  for  it  stains  the  frdit  of  the  first,  and  dis- 
figdies  the  foliage  of  the  other  two. 

Should  it  not  be  desirable  to  syringe,  or  if  plants  are  attacked 
to  which  the  soap  solution  would  be  injurious,  a  good  remedy 
»  to  make  the  floors,  walls,  &e.,  wet  by  syringing^  them  with- 
out wetting  the  foliage  of  the  plants  or  trees — i&B  should  be 
done  on  shutting  up  the  house — half  filling  pots  that  will  hold 
1^  peck  with  fresh  unslaoked  lime,  and  tiben  filling  up  with 
water,  and  scattering  on  this  1  oz.  of  sulphur  TiYum.  Two 
pots  will  be  sufficient  for  a  house  80  feet  long,  18  feet  wide, 
and  of  an  aTcrage  height,  but  if  high  three  w&  be  necessary. 
The  heat  of  the  lime  will  cause  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  sulphur  are  carried  along  with  the  water,  and,  un- 
less sulphur  be  Tolatilised,  it  is  worse  than  useless  as  a  de- 
atroycr  of  red  spider.  The  plants  should  be  syringed  in  the 
morning,  but  in  the  case  of  Grapes  colouring,  fhiit  ripening,  or 
plants  being  in  flower,  doing  so  would  proye  disastrous.  An 
application  of  this  kind  should  be  made  once  a-week,  or  twice 
if  the  attack  is  seyere.  This  remedy,  it  should  be  remembered, 
must  not  be  used  until  the  leayes  have  attained  their  full  size 
and  become  somewhat  firm,  otherwise  they  will  be  disfigured. 
It  is  more  effectual  when  a  good  syringing  follows,  as  ihe 
insects,  if  not  stifled,  are  so  sick  as  to  be  easily  washed  off. 

AnoUier  method,  in  which  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
fljrringe  the  i^iants,  consists  in  making  the  hot- water  pipes  so  hot 
that  Uie  hand  when  placed  on  them  cannot  bear  the  heat  more 
than  a  minute,  and,  after  closing  the  house,  to  coat  them  with 
BOlphur  brought  to  the  consistency  of  paint  with  water  in  which 
soft  soap  has  been  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon. 
The  paint  thus  formed  should  be  applied  from  end  to  end  of 
the  pipes  or  flues,  and  be  lightly  syringed  until  the  house  is 
fuU  of  steam,  and  unless  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  are  strong 
enough  to  drive  the  operator  out  of  the  house  they  will  not  de- 
stroy red  spider.  This  remedy,  like  the  preceding,  must  not  be 
employed  unless  the  foliage  is  somewhat  mature,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  fruit  approaching  maturity  or  becoming  ripe.  Two 
applications  will  in  most  cases  prove  effectual. 

The  last  remedy  which  I  have  to  note  is  sprinkling  the  floors, 
walls,  &o.,  morning  and  evening,  with  4  ozs.  of  Peruvian  guano 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  especially  at  the  time  of 
shutting  up  the  house.  The  atmosphere  is  thus  largely  im- 
pregnated with  ammonia,  and  in  such  red  spider  cannot  live. 

I^evention  is  in  all  cases  better  than  cure,  and  to  this  end  a 
dressing  applied  in  winter  to  trees  that  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
will  be  found  effectual,  coating  not  only  the  stems  and  branches 
Imt  the  walls.  This  dressing  may  be  made  of  soft  soap  at  the 
rate  of  4  ozs.  to  every  gallon  of  water,  with  enough  of  this  to 
equal  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  fresh  lime  to  bring  them 
to  the  consistency  of  paint  for  the  trees,  and  of  whitewash  for 
the  walls.  The  application  should  be  repeated  on  the  walls  and 
heated  suriaoe  when  the  leaves  attain  their  full  size,  and  again 
when  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen.  Its  action  depends  on  the 
fumes  of  the  sulphur  being  generated  by  artificial  or  sun  heat, 
and  the  soft  soap  causes  the  mixture  to  adhere ;  the  lime,  too, 
is  a  poweriul  remedy  against  spider,  and  its  more  formidable 
rival  mildew.  By  thus  dressing  the  stems  and  branches  the 
eggs  are  destroyed. 

Lastly,  daily  sprinkling  the  floors  and  every  available  surface, 
from  the  time  tiiat  growth  commences,  with  soot  water,  made 
by  placing  in  a  cask  a  peck  of  dry  soot,  and  pouring  over  it 
thirty  gallons  of  water,  will  produce  an  atmosphere  in  whidi 
red  spider  will  rarely  appear.  Soot  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a  peck  of  sheep's  dung  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  is  ex- 
oellent  for  filling  evaporation-troughs,  and  so,  too,  is  guano,  at 
ihe  rate  of  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  For  syringing,  the 
0oot  water  should  be  clear,  and  it  will  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  foliage;  but  guano  water  for  syringing,  should  not 
only  be  clear  but  strained,  and  not  stronger  than  1  oz.  to  the 
gallon.  Dressing  with  soot  borders  in  which  are  trees  or  plants 
Uable  to  be  attacked,  is  a  very  good  preventive ;  also  watering 
overhead  with  guano  water  in  the  evening ;  but  the  best  of  all 
preventives  and  remedies  is  to  keep  the  plants  moist,  to  give 
plenty  of  air,  and  to  maintain  as  cool  an  atmosphere  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  healthy  development.— G.  Abbxt. 


Potato  Oniok. — ^I  have  just  dug  up  my  crop  of  this  variety. 
The  sets  were  small  bulbs.  These  have  now  become  large 
bulbs,  but,  singular  to  say,  there  is  but  one  Onion  in  the  whcJe 
erop  which  has  divided  itself,  and  that  has  separated  only  into 


two.  The  crop,  therefore,  differs  from  the  common  Onion  only 
in  dying  down  earlier,  and  in  not  showing  any  ilowers.  The 
soil  was  light  and  rich,  the  situation  sheltered.  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  if  any  of  your  readers  have  ever  found  their 
Potato  Onions  refuse  to  increase  by  the  root. — G.  S. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  Satnrday  Show  of  the  14ih  inBtant  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  collection  of  six  Camationi,  and  also  for  six  Picotees.  In 
the  former  Mr.  Britton,  of  Corsfeon,  near  Bath,  was  first ;  Mr.  E.  V. 
Kingston,  Militia  Barracks,  Bath,  second ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Grant* 
Micl^nrd,  near  Bath,  ifadxd.  For  Piootees,  Mr.  Britton  was  again  first ; 
Mr.  Orui,  second ;  and  Mr.  Kingston,  third.  For  the  nusoellaneona 
coUeotiott  of  fruit,  Mr.  Biohaxd  Maroham^  gudener  to  £.  Gates,  Esq,, 
of  Haawell,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Tonng,  gudener  to  B.  Barelav,  Esq., 
Highgaie,  second.  There  was  a  considerable  Tariety  of  miscellaneoaa 
subjects  exhibited.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Vine  Nnrsery,  Widcombe  Hill, 
Bath,  obtained  extra  prizes  for  a  beautiful  collection  of  twenty-four 
Camationsy  twenty-four  Picotees,  twenty-four  Cloves,  twenty-four 
Pinks,  an^  twenty-four  yellow  Picotees.  Mrs.  Hooke,  of  Morrille 
Lodge,  FnUuun,  obtained  a  second-class  certificate  for  cut  Uooms  of 
Verbenas,  and  Mr.  B.  Mareham  a  fixst-class  eortifioate  for  twenty-four 
cut  Boses.  Mrs.  Hooke  also  received  a  fint-dass  certificate  for  a  fine 
pknt  of  lilium  aniatnm,  and  Mr.  Young  was  awarded  an  extra  piiio 
for  a  collectiop  of  auMeUaaeons  plants. 


GNAPHAUUM  LANATUM.  . 
I  fouKD  this  last  season  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  white^ 
foliaged  plants  we  possess,  more  especially  Ifor  groundwork, 
where  a  distinct  colour  is  required ;  and  it  is  furthermore  mosfc 
manageable  in  all  respects.  The  way  I  employed  it  was  as 
follows  .'—With  some  circuhirbeds  at  this  place  I  formed  a  star 
pattern ;  this  I  filled  with  Frogmore  Scarlet ;  for  the  rest  of 
the  circle  I  used  the  Gnaphalium ;  at  the  same  time  I  had  %> 
band  all  round.  The  arrangement,  simple  though  it  is,  had  a. 
charming  effect.  Much  of  this  effect  depends  upon  pinching 
and  pegging  down,  until  a  dense  carpet  is  formed ;  if  allowed 
to  ramble  naturally  it  presents  an  untidy  appearance  in  sueh 
a  position  and  for  such  a  purpose  as  I  planted  it.  It  may  not 
be  quite  hardy  in  some*localities,  but  with  slight  protection  I 
am  inclined  toi>elieye  it  will  withstand  the  cold  of  our  ordinary 
winters.  Up  to  this  date,  January  14th,  it  remains  out-door0 
here,  and  is  not  much  injured ;  but  to  be  safe,  a  few  store  pots 
may  be  struck  in  autumn,  and  wintered  under  glass,  which* 
with  a  shift  in  spring,  and  placed  in  moderate  heat,  will  pro- 
duce cuttings  enough  in  a  short  time,  as  it  strikes  freely. — 
J.  £.  (in  Scottish  Gardener).  ' 


FIFTY  CUT  ROSES. 


I  AM  sorry  to  trouble  you  again  with  regard  to  the  ^rst-pris» 
collection  of  fifty  cut  Hoses  at  the  late  Jersey  Show.  From 
your  answer  I  suspected  that  the  point  sent  for  your  decision 
had  been  misunderstood ;  and  my  suspicion  is  now  quite  con- 
firmed by  the  letter  of  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Baddyffein  your  Number 
of  the  10th  inst,  which  I  haye  only  just  receiyed.  This  mis- 
apprehension seems  to  haye  arisen  from  my  anxiety  to  be 
concise  and  yet  giye  the  exact  words  of  the  objection.  The 
objector  said,  "  There  were  fifty-one  Boses."  He  should  haya 
said,  **  There  were  fifty-one  blooms."  The  collection  in  ques- 
tion consisted  of  only  fifty  trusses,  one  of  which  had  two  fully 
open  blooms  (he  did  not  object  to  buds),  and  he  meant  to  say 
thai  one  of  these  blooms  should  haye  been  cut  off,  or,  in  oihit 
words,  that  the  prize  was  offered  for  single  flowers,  and  not 
for  single  trusses.  Now,  as  the  prize  schedule  did  not  specify 
single  flowers,  the  Judges  decided  that  the  class  was  open  to> 
single  trusses  also,  and  therefore  refused  to  disqualify  the  stand 
in  question. 

This,  then,  is  the  question  for  your  decision :  If  a  prize  were 
offered  for  **  fifty  cut  Boses,  distinct  kinds,**  would  you  dis- 
qualify a  stand  of  fif fy  trusses  ?  One  is  almost  tempted  to  be 
seyere,  and  ask  why  the  splendid  truss  of  Cloth  of  Gold  (noticed 
in  the  same  Number,  page  4),  did  not  obtain  a  disqualification 
for  Mr.  Hedge  instead  of  contributing  towards  his  victory.  Of 
course  the  schedule  in  our  ease  was  in  fault ;  but  the  Judges 
were  called  upon  to  award  the  prizes  as  the  schedule  stoocly 
nd  not  to  amend  it. 


Jlijl7,  IBMr] 
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IneedhudlysayihaitlamBnioh  obliged  to  Mr.  Badolyffe 
fttr  noiidxig  my  oommimioation,  though  he  is  latherhard  upon 
the  Jersey  rosarians ;  and  I  oannot  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  him  lor  the  yery  great  pleaanre  and  profit  I  have 
deriyed  foam  his  ezoellent  articles  on  the  qneen  of  flowers. 
'*  Oar  Journal "  is  eertainly  neyer  more  weloome  at  onr  fireside 
than  when  "Boshton  Baddyffe"  is  to  the  fore  in  a  raid 
among  the  Boses.->-ONS  or  thm  Junoxs. 

[There  was  no  misapprehension  on  our  part,  nor  do  we 
think  there  was  on  the  piaort  of  Mr.  BadolyiEe.  Asyoupntthe 
4]ase  now,  we  eonld  not  suppose  that  any  one  lor  an  instant 
would  haye  a  doubt.  <•  Fifty  trasses  "  ought  not  to  be  aUowed 
«ven  to  be  exhibited  for  a  prize  offered  for  "  fifty  eut  Boses." 
l¥hat  was  intended  by  those  who  worded  the  schedule  is  im- 
loaterial.  ««Cut  Bosea"  mean  sin^^  opened  flowers,  flower- 
bods  with  them  are  unobjectionable.  The  fifty-first  Boee,  in 
the  case,  as  it  ooourxed,  disqualified  the  collection.— Bns.] 


DRIP  AND  DOUBLE-GLAZING. 

Ik  answer  to  «•  D.  Y.  S.*'  and  other  inquirers  :—. 

1st,  There  is  no  difiiculty  in  explaining  how  a  span-roofed 
house,  27  feet  wide  and  28  feet  high,  with  the  one  end  to  the 
preyailing  wind,  is,  independently  of  heating,  wanner  than  a 
low  house  chiefly  a  lean-to,  12  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high,  as 
the  prevailing  south  wind  would  strike  along  the  whole  front 
instead  of  partially  on  the  sides,  as  in  the  other  case.  Agaon, 
the  great  body  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  larger  house  renders 
all  sudden  changes  in  the  external  atmosphere  less  perceptible. 
This  is  a  matter  that  has  neyer  receiyed  a  suffident  amount  of 
attention.  Without  any  heating,  such  buildings  as  the  hurge 
conservatory  at  Kew,  at  Ohatsworth,  andeyen  the  hugs  Crystal 
Palace,  are  less  quickly  heated  and  less  quickly  cooled  than 
emaller  houses.  Much  has  been  done  in  i^aintaining  a  high 
temperature  in  forcing-pits;  but  even  that  was  effected  by 
keeping  in  the  heated  air  by  coyering  the  glass  with  some  non- 
conducting material  at  night,  whenever  the  expense  of  fuel 
was  an  object.  Without  that  coyering  there  was  always  danger 
In  cold  nights  wheneyer  the  fae  went  out,  and  that  danger 
would  haye  been  much  diminished  if  the  quantity  of  air  en- 
closed had  been  three  or  four  times  as  great,  ^e  more  air 
ihat  is  enclosed  xmder  a  similar  plane  of  glass  surfiEMse  the  more 
regular  and  easily  managed,  as  respects  temperature,  will  be 
the  enclosed  atmosphere.  We  can  imagine  that  in  a  continued 
iroet  a  house  23  feet  in  height  would  come  to  be  as  cold  as 
one  merely  12  feet  in  height,  but  it  would  be  a  considerable 
time  in  falling  so  low  in  temperature ;  and  just  because  it  is 
longer  in  cooling,  so  the  larger  buildixig  will  be  longer  in  heat- 
ing. A  large  house,  therefore,  holds  out  greater  iudncements 
to  carelessness  in  air-gLving  and  f  omace-regolating  than  a  small 
one->a  matter  that  should  not  be  lost  si^t  of  Zy  those  ama- 
teurs who  must  haye  their  house  for  plants,  and  yet  must  be 
away  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  A  house  containing  only 
a  few  feet  of  atmospheric  air  mi^t  have  eyerything  burned 
i^  in  it,  whilst  a  house  containing  a  double  quantity  of  endosed 
air  would  suffer  but  little.  In  a  house  somewhat  lofty,  and  a 
little  wax  given  at  the  back  early,  a  man  may  go  to  his  business 
in  the  changeable  spring  months  with  the  certainty  of  finding 
all  right  when  he  returns  in  the  afternoon. 

2nd,  Protecting  low  houses  and  pits,  whilst  securing  an 
equable  temperature,  also  preyents  the  plants  suffering  from 
drip.  Drip  is  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  the  moisture, 
existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  a  state  of  yapour, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  exposed  glass  as  a  condenser. 
The  more  moisture  in  the  enclosed  atmosphere,  and  the  greater 
the  difEerenoe  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  temperature, 
the  more  will  this  condensation  of  moisture  take  place.  Eyerr 
lap  in  the  glass  encourages  this  condensed  moisture  to  fall  aJU 
over  the  house.  In  sxngle-glasing,  the  plane  surface  of  Beard's 
plan  prevents  the  drip  falling;  the  moisture  trickles  down 
the  plane  of  glass  and  gets  outside  the  house.  Other  contri- 
yancee  haye  been  adopted  for  taking  the  condensed  moisture 
down  the  grooyed  sash-bars,  and  then  returning  it  to  the  house 
ever  the  heating  apparatus,  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  duly 
moist  PerhiHps  the  most  successful  mode  for  keeping  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  and  preventing  alike 
condensation  and  the  consequent  drip,  is  double-glazing  the 
rod.  In  aU  such  oases  the  outer  gLasing  should  be  moyeable 
if  the  inner  glass  should  be  fixed.  From  4  to  0  inches  between 
the  inner  and  outer  planes  of  g\tas  would  be  a  suitable  distance. 
We  are  not  so  sure  of  the  pUm  answeni^  thoroughly  in  some 


kinds  of  fruit-houses,  but  for  idant-honses  it  answers  admir* 
ably.  We  hope  some  friends  will  tell  where  onr  correspondent 
will  see  the  i^an  in  operation.  On  a  large  scale  he  will  see  it 
successfully  practised  by  Mr.  Bewley,  near  Dublin,  whose  plaoa 
has  been  described  twice  at  least  in  these  pages.  The  mora 
dose— that  Ib,  free  from  openings,  the  two  planes  of  glass  are, 
the  more  thoroughly  will  they  preyent  condensation  and  drip. 
The  double  g^s  acts  more  perfectly  in  this  xBepeek  than  a 
mat  or  a  sheet  thrown  oyer  a  pit  or  frame,  because  a  doeely 
endosed  body  of  air,  whilst  it  does  little  to  keep  out  light, 
is  one  of  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat.  As  alluded  to  above 
in  the  case  of  forcing-houses,  the  chief  yalue  of  double-gUudng 
is  the  regularity  of  the  temperature  thus  easily  secured.  II 
the  endosed  body  of  still  air  preyents  the  lower  or  inside  plaikS 
of  glass  becoming  cold,  there  can  be  no  condensation,  and  na 
consequent  drip. 

8rd,  Mudi  may  be  done  in  jiAmnyw  houses  with  ^  high  teur* 
perature  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  in  preventiDg  drip  even  in 
cold  nii^ts,  by  leaving  just  a  little  air  on,  especially  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  roof ;  the  moistest  air  would  thus  escape, 
and  a  little  more  firing  and  evaporating-pans  would  be  vronted. 
— B.F. 


PAMPAS  GEASS— PROPAGATING   GLOXINIAS 

BY  THE  LEAVES. 
Tbz  gardener  did  not  cut  the  Pampas  Grass  down  early  hi 
spring,  and  about  18  inches  of  the  flag  seems  dead.  If  the 
dead  part  of  the  flag  were  cut  off,  would  the  bottom  green 
part  grow?  It  is  a  large  bush,  but  has  neyer  yet  flowered. 
The  gardener  last  winter  tied  it  straight  up  a  pole.  Would 
that  injure  it  ?    Can  Gloxinias  be  propagated  by  their  leayes  t 

— ^A  SUBSCBIBBB. 

[After  what  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861  did  with  Pampat 
Grass,  we  would  cut  none  of  it  down  in  winter  or  spring. 
Eyery  decayed  part  might  be  remoyed  in  spring,  but  the  oUL 
leayes  furnish  a  good  protection.  The  tying-up  of  the  leaves 
would  increase  the  protection.  Giye  your  plant  plenty  of 
water  and  rich  top-drossings  now,  and  we  hope  you  will  have 
plenty  of  flower-stems  in  the  autumn. 

The  Gloxinia  propagates  fredy  from  the  leayes.  The  easiest 
way  is  to  cut  off  a  leaf  with  a  good  piece  of  the  leafstalk,  and 
plant  the  latter  in  pots  just  as  you  would  cuttings.  The  leaf 
if  thus  kept  in  a  shady  moist  place  will  soon  form  a  tuber  at 
the  base  of  the  stalk.  Another  phm  is  to  take  the  leaf,  notch 
it  at  the  bade  where  all  the  smimer  nervures  meet  the  midrib, 
fix  the  leaf  by  small  pins  flat  on  a  damp  surface,  and  small 
tubers  will  form  at  all  the  notdied  parts.  Another  simple  plan 
is,  to  take  a  leaf,  split  it  up  at  Uie  midrib,  and  then  out  outwarda 
to  the  outside  in  strips — ^say  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
plant  these  thickly  in  a  pot,  the  purt  with  the  midrib  being 
lowest,  and  almost  eyery  one  of  these  slips  of  leayes  will  form 
a  tuber  at  the  base.  It  is  thus  easy  to  multiply  any  kind  of 
Gloxinia,  or  of  fine-leayed  Begonia,  which  msy  be  propagated 
in  the  same  way.  By  these  modes  you  do  not  obtam  so  large 
a  tuber  as  when  you  use  a  leaf  for  a  single  tuber  instead  of  a 
score  or  more.  A  moist,  warm,  shady  place  is  necessary  for 
snooess  when  the  leayes  are  thus  out  up  into  shreds.] 


DOUBLE-GLAZING. 

Tee  yery  important  subject  of  double-glazing  is  claiming  a 
good  deal  of  attention  just  now,  and  deservedly  so.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  say  one  word  about  the  desirability  of  a  second 
coyering ;  eyery  gardener  knows  its  yalue.  To  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  proper  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  with  moderate 
firing,  is  the  point,  as  well  as  shiddiog  us  from  the  evils  of 
sudden  depressions,  which  sometimes  oyertake  us  unawares. 
Double-glazing  is  nothing  new ;  it  has  for  many  years  heen 
practised  in  all  northern  continental  countries  for  window  and 
other  purposes.  We  are  not  about  to  adyocate  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  all  garden  structures — only  to  such  as 
are  employed  for  early  forcing,  Cucimiber  and  propagating- 
houses.  Pine  and  plant-stoves,  &o. — in  short  whereyer  strcmg 
heat  is  required.  To  these  structures  we  think  we  can  easily 
proye  that  double-glazing  would  be  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest 
mode.  If  we  for  a  moment  notice  the  many  abortive  attempts 
that  haye  been  made,  and  are  still  being  made,  by  anxious  men  to 
coyer  the  roofs  of  forcing-houses,  whether  by  canyas,  frigi  dome, 
or  even  "  horsedoth  material,"  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
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ahnoflt  all  these  attempta  end  in  ftulnte,  ii  not  in  miaohief,  we 
ahall  soon  turn  oor  thonghta  to  aomething  elae.  Govezinga 
may  be  nsefol  on  atill  frosty  nighta,  bat  these  are  not  the  nighta 
when  they  are  most  needed.  Only  have  one  of  those  strong 
gales  which  haTO  been  rather  freqnent  this  year,  and  where 
is  yonr  oovering  ?  most  likely  all  in  shreds,  with  perhaps  not  a 
little  glass  broken  to  boot  1 

Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  practised  another  plan,  which 
may  be  called  '*  oovering-in  7"  This  is  to  be  applied  inside  the 
glass ;  have  your  frigi  domo  made  the  proper  size  of  the  roof 
to  be  covered,  and  fitted  with  curtain  rings,  top  and  bottom,  to 
dip  along  on  wires  fitted  np  on  pnrpose — one  along  by  the  front 
plate,  another  at  the  top  of  the  honse ;  or,  if  a  span,  just  below 
the  ridge.  By  means  of  lines  and  pnlleys,  this  doth  could  be 
drawn  forwards  or  backwards  to  one  or  both  ends  of  a  house  with 
a  clear  roof  very  easily,  and  being  near  the  glass  would  no  doubt 
prevent  a  large  amount  of  heat  escaping,  or  prevent  the  cooling 
action  of  the  glass  on  the  temperature  of  the  house.  In  vineries 
the  iron  work  for  supporting  the  Vines  wotild  be  in  the  way ; 
but  if  the  practice  were  good,  a  piece  could  be  made  for  each 
sash ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  between  the  Vines  and  c^ass,  as 
Vines  are  generally  trained  up  16  or  18  inches  below  the  glass. 
But  supposing  this  plan  to  answer,  it  would  be  an  expensive 
plan  as  all  coverings  are.  Let  us  just  look  at  the  commercial 
point,  for  we  must  be  prepared  to  prove  that  our  project  *'  will 
pay,"  or  at  all  events  to  prove  that  one  project  is  better  and 
eheaper  than  another.  Well,  take  frigi  domo,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  and  cheapest  fabric  we  can  employ  for  covering,  either 
outside  or  in ;  the  first  cost  of  this  is  at  least  lOd.  per  yard,  or 
something  more  than  a  penny  a-foot,  without  binding,  fitting, 
or  anything  else,  which  will  bring  it  up  to  at  least  a  shilling 
a-yard.  How  long  will  it  last  ?  allowing  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  it  answers  its  purpose ;  will  one  season  wear  it  out  ?  if  not, 
we  will  give  two ;  so  here  is  a  cost  of  6d.  per  yard  per  year  with 
a  very  doubtful  advantage. 

Look  now  at  glass — ^good  sheet  at  16«.  per  100  feet — not  quite 
2d,  per  foot,  or  less  than  1«.  6tf.  per  yard.  The  work  of  glazing 
and  painting  would  doubtless  double  this  amount,  or  perhaps 
even  a  little  more ;  but  if  it  did,  we  have  something  permanent, 
and  something  which  will  answer  its  purpose.  Coverings,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  abortive  as  they  are,  will  in  ten  years  cost  at 
least  5«.  per  yard.  Take  now  your  glazing  and  painting  at  a 
good  price,  say  5d.  per  foot,  or  8«.  9d,  per  yard— and  this  is 
unfair,  because  the  woodwork  must  be  painted  even  if  you  have 
^o  second  glass ;  but  take  it  at  Ss.  9(2. — and  at  the  <M  of  ten 
years  it  will  be  very  little  worse  than  when  new  ;  a  small  per- 
centage will  cover  the  breakage  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  ; 
and  this  comparison  will  prove  the  great  expense  of  all  endea- 
vours at  covering  hothouses.  We  will  now  come  to  what  we 
thin^  the  best  way  of  applying  the  principle  of  double-glazing 
to  garden  structures,  first  premising  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  thai  it  would  be  easily  or  cheaply  applied  to  an  old  or  sash- 
made  roof.  That  is  a  mode  of  construction  which  we  do  not 
advocate  ;  we  are  quite  aware  that  many  of  our  best  gardeners 
approve  of  it,  and  consider  that  it  has  great  advantages,  but  for 
our  own  part  we  confess  we  cannot  see  these  advantages ;  we 
see  a  heavier,  more  cumbrous,  and  more  expen^ve  roof,  but  cer- 
tainly not  advantages  sufficient  to  compensawfor  these  draw- 
backs. Bat  take  a  rafter-roof,  either  lean-to  or  span,  the  ribs 
running  from  the  front  plate  to  the  top,  the  glass  placed  on 
these  rafters  without  any  framework  whatever,  and  we  have  a 
▼eiy  simple  affair.  If  your  house  is  narrow,  and  the  rafters 
not  more  than  12  or  14  feet  long,  rafters  of  4  inches  by  2  would 
be  sufficient  for  double  gloss ;  but  if  the  rafters  run  from  17  to 
20  feet,  we  would  say  5  inches  by  24,  or  5 J  inches  by  3.  Should 
the  roof  be  rather  flat,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  every  fourth 
rafter  at  least  3  inches  thick,  for  strength,  as  well  as  for  another 
reason  which  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  ribs  or  rafters  need  not  be  closer  than  18  or  21  inches, 
made  to  take  20-inch  squares  is  a  very  good  size.  We  will  now 
take  our  rafter  of  5^  inches  by  2},  and  show  how  it  is  to  be 
prepared  for  glazing.  We  would  first,  however,  observe  that  in 
sawing  out,  these  rafters  ought  to  be  cut  in  pairs — that  is,  in 
pieces  of  course  the  proper  depth,  but  Si  inches  wide ;  then 
every  piece  would  make  two  rafters,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
cutting  out  weather-board.  Our  two  rafters  would  be  2)  indies 
by  half  an  inch  each ;  the  quarter  is  allowed  for  working.  On 
the  top  of  each  rafter,  after  it  is  fixed  on  the  roof,  nail  a 
strip  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  1^  inch  wide,  thus 
leaving  half  an  inch  on  each  side  as  a  rabbet  for  the  glass.  Then 
at  3  inches  from  the  top  edge  of  this  rabbet  nail  on  another 
strip,  1^  inch  wide,  half  an  inch  at  one  side,  and  tapered  oiS 


to  nothing  at  the  other.  ThiB  if  the  rabbet  for  the  inner  jadcet 
of  glass.  Every  carpenter  knows  that  strips  nailed  on  as  here 
recommended  must  be  laid  on  in  good  white  lead ;  that  properly 
done,  there  is  no  fear  of  wet  getting  in.  Hie  raften  are  eat 
tapering  for  two  reasons— first,  to  allow  the  same  sized  glass  to 
be  used  for  both  coats,  outer  and  inner ;  also  as  the  portion 
below  the  glass  is  tapered  off,  the  roof  will  look  neat  and  light. 

Grooves  might  be  ploughed  ont  in  the  sides  of  the  rafters, 
and  the  glass  dipped  in  edge  to  edge;  bat  it  is  vcocy  qnestion- 
able  whether  sheet-glass  can  thus  be  fitted  sufficiently  doee ; 
and,  should  an  acddent  ooonr,  how  is  a  square  to  be  replaced  t 
With  a  rabbet,  a  portion  of  it  could  easily  be  taken  oat  at  one 
side— the  glass  put  in,  the  piece  replaced,  and  the  thing  ia 
done. 

These  fixed  roofs  are  sometimes  ventilated  by  openings  in 
the  back  wall  of  lean-to's,  and  at  the  ends,  or  along  the  centre 
of  the  ridge  in  spans;  but  a  very  simple  plan  is  to  have 
narrow  lights  along  the  top,  2k  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  long. 
These  may  work  on  pivots,  or  np  and  down  on  castors  the 
same  as  other  lights.  If  they  are  made  to  run  down,  let  the 
castors  come  on  the  thickest,  or  three-inch  rafters,  where  they 
can  be  allowed  a  little  more  bite.  However,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  ventilation.  We  find  the  narrow  lights 
work  very  well  on  the  top  of  the  rafters. 

Such  are  a  few  crude  remarks  on  this  important  subject.  We 
believe  this  subject  has  an  interesting  future,  and  it  is  wdl  to 
see  that  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  at  moderate  expense. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  advantages  to  be  gained  as 
compensation  for  increased  expense ;  these  will  occur  to  every 
one ; — improved  health  of  whatever  is  grown,  saving  of  coals, 
less  labour,  and  less  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
the  responsibility.  I  fully  expect  we  shall  soon  see  plenty  of 
double  roofs. — ^A.  Dawson,  Rood  Askton  (in  Scottish  Gardener)^ 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

I  WAS  much  pleased  to  read  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Journal,  page  21,  so  able  and  excellent  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kerr, 
from  the  '*  Scottish  Gardener,"  on  the  cultivation  of  herbaceous- 
Calceolarias.  The  first  and  most  essential  requisite  to  form  a 
fine  collection,  Mr.  Eerr  remarks,  is  to  secure  seed  from  a  first- 
rate  strain.  Now,  as  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
spring  some  of  the  best  herbaceous  Calceolarias  ever  exhibited,, 
grown  by  Mr.  Robert  NeiU,  of  Rivington,  near  Chorley,  Lanca- 
shire, I  can  most  confidently  recommend  amateurs  and  others 
at  once  to  secure  packets,  now  advertised,  of  this  famous 
seed.  I  can  guarantee  that  no  one  will  be  disappointed,  and 
am  certain  that  the  flowers  produced  from  this  excellent  strain 
will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Out  of  specimens  of  some 
twenty  or  more  varieties  that  I  examined  there  was  not  an 
inferior  flower  among  them ;  form,  colour,  and  texture  were 
all  first  rate.  That  Mr.  Neill  is  anxious  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation for  his  very  excellent  strain  of  this  beautiful  flower 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  he  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  do 
so,  which  fact  will,  I  feel  certain,  ensure  a  supply  of  his 
genuine  seed. — J.  D. 


NOTES  ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  HOLY 
SEPULCHRE.— No.  3. 

So  wobdrously  is  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  in  writing  of  the  one  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  mention  of  the  other.  Th& 
**  going  down  into  Egypt "  is  a  natural  prelude  to  the  "  coming- 
out  "  into  Palestine.  *'  A  people  come  out  of  Egypt "  was  at 
one  time  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
while  of  the  Redeemer  Himself  it  is  written,  **  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  Son."  Strangdy  typical  is  this  sojourning 
amidst  the  "flesh  pots  "  of  Egypt,  before  the  journey  in  th& 
wilderness,  with  its  hardly-repressed  longings  after  past  plea- 
sures, leads  us  to  the  Promised  Land  at  last. 

I  have  nothing  about  wild  flowers  to  tell  in  this  chapter, 
for  but  few  plants  spring  up  from  the  desert  sand,  and  horti- 
culture has  at  no  time  been  in  any  great  request — ^perhaps 
from  the  scarcity  of  rain,  for  we  read  that  showers  are  very 
rare,  exoepting  on  the  seaooast  sometimes  not  happening  twice 
in  the  year ;  or  it  may  be,  that  where  the  cultivation  of  land 
is  both  difficult  and  expensive  it  is  expected  to  be  zemnnera- 
tiye ;  and  so  we  read  of  Olives  and  Bice  and  com,  of  fruit  and 
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vegetables,  rather  than  of  flowers.  And  yet  I  think  that  a  few 
notes  gathered  from  the  tinohangeable  features  of  this  andent 
eoant]^  may  be  of  interest,  ever  bearing  in  mind  how  inti- 
mately it  is  mixed  np  with  all  the  Saered  Writings,  and  that 
there  still  remains  this  great  promise  for  the  land  **  whom  the 
liOid  of  Hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people.** 
More  than  three  Uioosand  years  ago  and  Egypt  had  its  histoiy, 
its  oivilisation,  its  arts  and  sciences,  its  priesthood,  and  its 
MngB.  Its  physical  features  and  natural  prodaots  are  now 
moch  what  the^  were  in  those  far-off  times.  The  royal  Nile, 
tracing  its  majestic  way,  still  sweeps  through  the  length  of 
the  laud,  and  spreads  fertility  and  blessings  on  eyeiy  side, 
although  these  gifts  are  sometimes  sadly  changed  into  devas- 
tation and  misery,  when  the  capricious  waters  rise  above  their 
ordinary  elevation,  carrying  away  both  man  and  beast  in  their 
relentless  course. 

The  flax  and  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ,  are  represented  now  in  the  Cotton  fields,  towards 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  alluvial  deposits  of  tiie  Nile, 
together  with  its  cleverly  constructed  canals  and  embankments, 
are  made  subservient.  When  the  Cotton  is  gathered  crops  of 
Beans,  Clover,  and  Barley  take  its  place,  artificial  irrigation 
making  up  for  want  of  rain.  **  The  peasantry,*'  says  Mr. 
Wanklyn  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cotton  Supply 
Association,  "  are  most  intelligent  cultivators,  and  invariably 
pursue  the  most  productive  systems.  They  have  nothing  to 
learn  in  that  way ;  indeed,  our  English  farmers  might  learn 
a  good  deal  from  them  in  the  careful  cultivation  of  every  avail- 
able yard  of  land.  The  cleanness  of  the  growing  crops — ^not  a 
weed  to  be  seen,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  protect  some  of 
their  crops,  by  putting  upright  reeds  along  each  row  of  seeds 
to  shelter  the  young  plants  from  the  winds,  are  worthy  of  notice.'* 
This  growing  of  Cotton  has  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  that 
other  production  of  the  soil  for  which  Egypt  was  even  more 
noted  than  for  its  flax.  In  days  of  old  ''  there  was  com  in 
Egypt  ;**  but  in  1865  Mr.  Wanklyn  writes,  *'  Much  of  the  land 
shows  unmistakeable  sigcis  of  exhaustion  from  being  over- 
cropped in  Cotton.  Other  crops  have  been  neglected ;  and  the 
people  are  paying  dearly  for  food  which  has  been  imported 
for  them,  whereas  they  formerly  exported  large  quantities  of 
cereals.*' 

The  race  of  Pharaohs  and  of  taskmasters  does  not  seem  to 
be  extinct.  From  the  remote  days  of  the  shepherd  kings 
down  to  this  present  hour,  the  government  of  Egypt  has  been 
its  curse.  Burdens  grievous  to  be  borne  have  been  laid  on  the 
children  of  the  soil  as  well  as  on  strangers,  and  "  all  manner 
of  service  in  the  field,  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  has  been 
with  rigour.'*  So  heavy  still  are  the  taxes  in  money  and  in 
produce,  that  we  read  that  the  poor  farmer,  or  **  fellah,"  is 
often  oouLpeUed  to  steal  from  his  own  crops  sufficient  for  the 
need  of  his  half-starving  family,  which  ho  carefully  hides  away 
from  the  tax-gatherer's  eye.  Mr.  Wanklyn  speaks  of  £1  being 
paid  to  the  present  Government  for  every  acre  of  cultivated 
land,  and  of  the  rent  of  land  being  £5  an  acre. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  people,  in  whose  eyes  the  occu- 
pation of  a  shepherd  was  an  abomination,  after  the  conf  comes 
the  fish.  When  in  the  wilderness  the  children  of  Israel  *'  re- 
membered, the  fish  which  they  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ;"  and 
in  the  prophetic  curse  uttered  by  Isaiah  against  Egypt,  a  part 
of  it  is  that  **  The  fishers  also  shall  mouru,"  and  '*  they  shall 
be  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices  and 
ponds  for  fish.** 

In  the  journal  which  was  sent  to  me  with  the  plants,  the 
habitats  of  which  I  have  to  describe,  I  find  this  passage,  re- 
ferring to  a  visit  which  the  writer  paid  to  examine  some  ex- 
oavatioiis  recently  made  by  a  gentleman  while  preparing  to 
build  a  new  house  near  Alexandria.  *'  We  found  it  well  worth 
a  visit ;  water-tanks  and  room- walls  had  been  exhumed  in  very 
perfect  conation,  but  the  gem  of  the  place  was  the  fish-tank, 
about  12  feet  square,  and  having  in  its  sides,  all  round,  jars 
built  into  the  cement  for  the  fish  to  hide  in.'*  The  exhumed 
VUla  was  of  Boman  architecture,  and  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was 
uttered  many  hundred  years  before  Egypt  became  a  Boman 
province.  Tet  centuries  since  the  fish  pond  was  filled  up  with 
Band  and  earth,  and  now  the  ancient  jars  and  the  tank  itself 
have  been  destroyed,  the  purposes  thereof  having  long  ago  been 
rendered  useless. 

Even  more  unchangeable  in  their  aspect  than  the  great  river 

ue  the  deserts  of  Egypt ;  but  with  the  desert  the  modem  traveller 

i       Itts  butlittie  to  do :  he  looks  at  it  from  the  windows  of  a  railway 

cttriage,  or,  perhaps,  he  slowly  walks  by  the  side  of  the  train, 

^>tfing  in  "VBln  to  xealiae  something  of  the  horrors  of  the  wilder- 


ness. How  often,  when  reading  of  the  exodus  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  have  I  tried  to  picture  to  myself  that  **  evil  place," 
which  "  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  Figs,  or  of  Vines,  or  of  Pome- 
granates,** and  where  there  was  **  no  water  to  drink,**  and  "  no 
bread,**  in  which  they  were  condemned  to  wander  for  so  many 
weary  years. 

Accustomed  to  the  fresh  rich  verdure  of  England,  or  to  the 
more  glowing  beauty  of  the  Continent,  how  can  one  who  has 
never  travelled  in  the  East  gain  vdth  any  degree  of  truth- 
fulness an  idea  of  the  desert  with  its  trackless  wastes  of  glaring 
sand? — of  that  **  immense  ocean  of  loose  reddish  sand,  un- 
limited to  the  eye,  heaped  up  in  enormous  ridges  running 
parallel  to  each  other  from  north  to  south,  undulation  after 
undulation,  each  swelling  200  or  800  feet  in  average  height, 
with  slant  sides  and  rounded  crests  furrowed  in  every  di- 
rection by  the  capricious  gales  of  the  desert,*'  where  "  in  the 
depths  between,  the  traveller  finds  himself,  as  it  were,  im- 
prisoned in  a  suffocating  sand-pit,  hemmed  in  by  burning  walls 
on  every  side ;  while  at  other  times  while  labouring  up  the 
slope,  he  overlooks  what  seems  a  vast  sea  of  fire,  swelling 
imder  a  heavy  monsoon  wind,  and  ruffled  by  a  cross  blast  into 
little  red  hot  waves,"  where  there  is  no  "  shelter  nor  rest  for 
eye  or  limb  amid  torrents  of  light  and  heat  poured  from  above 
on  an  answering  glare  refiected  below."  We  cannot  realise  this, 
and  yet  as  we  read*,  a  faint  reflection  comes  over  us  of  that 
longing  with  which  the  escaped  Israelites  turned  back  in 
thought  to  the  juicy  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  the  cool  clay 
water-pots  of  the  land  of  their  bondage.  I  know  that  the  deserts 
of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  **  desert  of  the  wandering,"  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  central  Arabia.  The  limits  are  more 
circumscribed,  and  their  features  of  barren  desolation  are  not 
marked  in  such  vivid  characters,  they  are  more  intersected 
with  vegetation,  more  fertilised  by  springs ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  realising  one  we  are  helped  to  realise  the  other. 

Not  far  from  Cairo,  and  from  the  ancient  rains  of  Memphis, 
across  the  Nile,  to  the  west,  rising  from  a  plain  of  sand,  stand 
the  Pyramids  of  Gyzeh,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  having 
been  built  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  before  he  visited 
Egypt,  or  about  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ.  He  also 
states  (on,  I  believe,  the  authority  of  the  priests  of  Memphis), 
that  100,000  men  were  twenty  years  building  what  is  called  the 
Great  Pyramid,  which,  covering  a  space  of  thirteen  acres,  rises, 
or  would  rise  if  about  20  feet  of  its  apex  had  not  been  destroyed, 
to  a  height  of  about  480  feet. 

All  the  Pyramids  have  square  bases,  and  their  sides  face  the 
cardinal  points,  rising  in  steps  which  gradually  diminish  in 
size  till  they  taper  to  a  point,  or  rather  would  do  so,  if  that 
point  were  not  broken  off,  and  a  flat  form  left  in  its  stead. 

These  stupendous  monuments,  so  silent,  grand,  and  solitary, 
add  to  the  shores  of  the  Nile  another  unchangeable  feature. 
They  extend  at  irregular  distances  for  more  than  sixty  miles  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  without  change,  as  we  count  change, 
yet  slowly  and  surely  these  silent  witnesses  to  the  mutability 
of  all  earthly  architecture,  are  passing  away,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  believe  there  is  not  one  which  is  left  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation.  Immutability  or  exemption  from  change  seems 
the  one  great  "  idea  **  of  Egypt,  exemplified  in  her  laws,  her 
customs,  and  her  architecture.  The  lives  of  thousands  were 
sacrificed  again  and  again  to  show  forth  this  idea — an  idea, 
containing  within  it  elements  at  once  the  most  puerile  and  the 
most  noble ;  puerile,  indeed,  when  it  sacrifices  life  and  happi- 
ness to  earthly  fame ;  but  noble  beyond  all  words  when  allowed 
to  develope  itself  into  its  trae  shape-— the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

Of  the  wild  flowers  of  Egypt,  I  have  only  the  few  that  I 
mentioned  in  the  last  paper,  as  found  growing  by  the  seashore. 
"  There  is  little  to  interest  the  horticulturist  in  Egypt,"  writes 
Mr.  Wanklyn.  "The  much-taUced-of  Shoobra  Gardens  (the 
gardens  of  Haleem  Pasha),  near  Cairo,  are  vaunted  solely  because 
they  are  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  country ;  but  *  they 
are  not  what  we  should  caU  gardens  at  home  *  (as  the  intelligent 
English  gardener  remarked  to  me),  being  more'  plantations  of 
trees,  planted  in  a  star-flsh  pattern,  with  cross  paths,  so  that 
there  is  a  shady  walk  for  all  hours.  The  flowers  were  but  the 
common  kinds  of  Boses,  and  flowering  shrubs  of  ordinary 
character." 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  at  Shoobra  there  is  a  fountain 
surrounded  by  an  open  building,  with  a  marble  floor,  on  which 
couches  are  placed,  and  the  whole  description  reads  to  me  green 
and  fresh,  and  luxuriously  oool,  especially  after  the  description 

•  Pa]grave's  *«  Arabia.**  , 
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of  the  hot,  dzied-up  Fynunids,  and  the  Imrd-working  Nile, 
which  is  always  being  loade  to  aet  oontraiy  to  its  inclinations ; 
now  banked  out,  now  let  loose,  now  iirigatuig  Cotton  fields  and 
gardens  according  to  fixed  measnre,  and  now  worried  bj  steam 
engines  into  aU  sorts  of  uncomfortable  positions.  After  all  the 
hustle  and  heat  of  agrioolture  and  nature,  methinks  hortieul- 
toral  taste  was  best  shown  in  the  Pasha's  garden,  hy  tiie  quiet 
repose  of  those  shady  walks,  where  the  eye  was  not  distracted 
by  brilliancy  of  colouring,  nor  the  mind  by  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  shrubs. 

Although  wild  flowers  in  Egypt  may  be  few,  there  yet  re- 
main its  fruits,  and  of  these  I  find  there  are  Mulberries, 
Ainicots,  Peaches,  and  Plums,  Grapes,  Figs,  Prickly  Pears, 
Pomegranates,  Pates,  Lemons,  and  Oranges,  with,  later  in  the 
year.  Bananas.  Egypt  has  its  Oliyes  and  its  Vines,  ^ts  fields 
produce  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  Vetches,  Glorer,  Flax,  Indian 
Oom,  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane,  Bice,  Tobacco ;  while  Water  Melons, 
Ooeumbers,  and  Lettuces,  grow  side  by  side  with  the  Leeks, 
the  Onions,  and  the  Garlic,  for  which  the  thirsting  Israelites 
longed  in  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  where  their  very 
**  souls  felt  dried  away  "  within  them. — ^Fiux-tcemina. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  DOMAIN,  AUCKLAND,  NEW 
ZEALAND. 


A  LOYELT  morning  in  early  summer,  the  sky  blue  and  cloud- 
less, and  the  pleasant  suxilight  just  tinging  each  wave  with 
sold  as  they  ripple  gently  on  the  bosom  of  the  broad  placid 

Well  provided  with  kits  and  baskets  containing  the  needful 
provision  for  our  party,  and  trying  in  vain  to  restrain  the 
dancing  footsteps  of  the  children  within  the  bounds  of  de- 
oorum,  as  we  pass  along  the  busier  streets,  we  set  forth  upon 
our  pleasant  excursion.  Presently  we  have  gained  the  Grafton 
Boad,  and  here  the  children  break  bounds  altogether,  and  pro- 
gress as  pleases  them  best  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 
After  duly  admiring  the  delioious  bit  of  sea  view,  which  opens 
to  the  left  across  Mechanics*  Bay,  we  enter  the  shrubberies  of 
the  Domain,  and  join  a  large  number  of  pedestrians,  all  mak- 
ing the  best  of  their  way  to  the  scene  of  enjoyment,  and  with 
the  same  object  of  pleasure  in  view.  Up  the  winding  paths, 
thronjB;h  a  sea  of  green  foliage  on  aU  sides,  catching  a  gUmpse 
occasionally  of  lovely  flowering  shrubs,  some  of  which  would 
he  treasures  in  any  Fingliflh  greenhouse.  You  hear  the  mur- 
muring of  the  stream  far  below  you  on  the  right,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  admijre  the  lovely  specimens  of  Fern  and  other 
trees  which  overshadow  it.  Still  onward  glides  the  pleasant 
track,  now  through  green  glades  chequered  with  summer  sun- 
shine, and  again  through  cool  dells  overhung  with  taU  trees, 
whose  interlacing  boughs  make  a  welcome  shade  from  the  now 
fast  increasing  heat.  Soon  you  hear  the  sound  of  voices  and 
meny  laughter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  stand  in  the  shadows 
of  that  grove  of  trees  so  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Auck- 
land as  the  gathering  place  for  the  summer  sports  of  their 
juvenile  popiUation. 

Surely  this  is  the  most  suitable  place  in  the  world  for  a 
summer  day's  out-door  amusement.  Innocent  and  healthy  re- 
creation seems  the  rule  in  all  directions,  and  taking  possession 
of  one  of  the  many  benches  which  seem  fixed  under  the  trees 
for  the  special  use  of  the  elders  of  the  party,  we  give  ourselves 
np  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  the  scene  before  us.  A  dozen 
or  two  of  strong  swings,  which  seem  extensively  patronised,  are 
in  active  operation  around  us,  and  close  to  each  a  group  of 
girls,  each  eagerly  awaiting  her  turn  at  the  much-loved  ex- 
ercise. Young  faces  decked  with  smiles  everywhere  meet  the 
eye,  each  seeming  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  spirit 
of  enjoyment. 

In  the  open  space  outside  sports  of  every  description  appear 
to  be  going  on,  and  thither,  after  resting  for  awhile,  our  party 
bend  their  steps. 

On  the  left,  we  perceive  a  group  of  young  people  dancing  to 
the  music  of  an  accordion,  whilst,  scattered  over  the  grass  in 
overy  direction,  various  parties  are  busily  pursuing  games  of 
football,  French  and  English,  and  the  inmiemorial  "  kiss  in  the 
ring."  Good  humour  everywhere  prevails,  and  the  occasional 
tumbles  and  mishaps  apparently  only  add  to  the  general  fund 
of  amusement. 

Bat  our  appetites  warn  us  that  the  dinner-hour  is  near,  and 
a  table-cloth  spread  on  the  grass  under  the  trees  does  duty  for 


a  more  ostentatious  board,  and  is  soon  covered  with  eatabtei  of 
various  descriptions,  which  are  doubly  enjoyed  in  company 
with  the  fresh  air  and  the  happy  scene  around  us.  How  tfas 
young  people  seem  to  relish  the  racing  to  and  fro  to  the  spring 
for  the  water,  which  ia  our  only  beverage  I  But,  by-and-by, 
they  are  off  to  their  sports  again,  and  we  proceed  to  put  in  prac- 
tice a  plan  we  have  formed  for  taking  a  quiet  stroll  through  the 
grounds,  finishing  with  an  inspection  of  the  flower  garden,  not 
forgetting  to  notice  the  stately  swans,  whose  aquatic  home  is 
just  outside  the  entrance. 

What  an  inestimable  privilege  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of 
these  grounds  must  be  to  ti^e  inhabitants  of  Auckland,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  are  not  more  eageriy  frequented 
by  those  who  love  beautiful  scenery  and  a  profusion  of  flowen. 
There  are  few  European  capitals  where  such  a  place  so  dose  to 
the  city  would  not  be  almost  inconveniently  crowded  on  moft 
fine  days  in  summer.  Those  who  possess  floral  tastes  will 
find  them  fully  gratified  here  in  the  garden ;  memory  is  busy 
as  your  old  English  favourites  meet  your  eye,  visions  of  the 
green  lanes  and  quaint  old  gardens  of  your  childish  home  seem 
to  rise  before  you,  and  a  sigh  is  involuntarily  given  to  that 
blest  time  of  innocence  when  Violets  and  Primroses  were  more 
highly  prized  than  the  richest  jewels,  and  wild  Strawberries  a 
more  eageriy  sought-for  prize  than  any  which  life  since  those 
days  has  brought  us.  Plants  which  you  remember  carefully 
tending  as  the  delicate  pets  of  your  conservatory,  are  heie 
hardy  trees  fiourishing  in  the  open  air,  their  gorgeous  tints 
and  foreign-looking  foliage  reminding  us  at  eveiy  step  of  the 
lovely  blimate  and  fruitful  boU  of  this  the  land  of  our  adoption. 
And  now  once  more  we  are  wending  our  way  slowly  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  wishing  to  see  how  the  lovely  panorama 
there  visible  looks  in  the  golden  light  of  the  coming  sunset. 

Before  us  lies  Pamell,  its  white  houses  looking  peaceful  and 
happy  on  its  green  hills  sloping  so  gently  to  the  water's  edge ; 
beyond  that  a  broad  expanse  of  the  purple  glittering  sea,  and 
still  further  the  outlines  of  blue  hills  blending  with  the  sky  in 
the  far  distance.  The  spires  of  the  different  churches,  the 
residence  of  the  bishop,  and  the  many  pretty  villas  peeping 
from  nests  of  green  foliage,  form  a  picture  which  will  not  easily 
be  forgotten,  and  truly  rural  and  pleasant  in  its  aspect,  for  the 
wooded  expanse  of  the  Domain  here  hides  the  busier  streets 
and  suburbs  of  the  city  from  view.  To  the  right  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Newmarket  and  Epsom,  and  the  weU-lmown  outlines 
of  the  hills  beneath  whose  shadows  they  repose,  whilst  behind 
us  rises  Mount  Eden,  grand  in  the  savage  beauty  of  its  aspeot 
at  this  distance,  and  already  growing  dark  with  the  purple 
shades  of  the  coming  night.  We  choose  a  quiet  path  for  our 
homeward  walk,  not  caring  to  have  interrupted  the  pleasant 
train  of  thought  into  which  we  had  fallen,  and  we  linger  ^ 
the  way  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  twilight  which,  thoo^ 
brief,  is  lovely  enough  to  remind  us  of  that  immortalised  Itj 
the  poet  as 

**  The  putpla  twilight  dim  " 
through  which 

*'  Tho  hmppy  princess  followed  him." 

But  the  moon  rises  suddenly  over  the  dark  tree  tops,  flooding 
the  scene  with  a  brilliancy  of  light  unknown  in  colder  latitudes, 
and,  softened  by  the  distance,  we  can  catch  the  sound  of  the 
well-known  air  played  by  the  band  of  music  returning  with  a 
numerous  body  of  the  holiday-makers  to  the  city.  We  have 
reached  the  brow  of  the  last  hill,  and  before  us  gleam  the  lights 
from  the  familiar  streets  of  Auckland,  and  we  have  one  more 
day  of  happiness  to  add  to  the  brighter  side  of  our  life  account. 


THE  VINEYAEDS  OF  GERMANY. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  CEUCBIUTED  HOCK  VINEYABDS — ^THB   OBEAT  WIHX 
YKLR  or  1865 — PBICES  AMD  QUALITY  OW  WISES,  &C. 

The  Bhine  Gau,  so  called,  extends  from  a  point  opposite  the 
city  of  Mayence,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bhine,  and  extends' 
down  to  Budesheim.  It  is  generally,  however,  nnderstood  to 
begin  at  Biebrieh,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau, 
wHch  is  only  about  a  couple  of  miles  below  where  the  river 
Maine  enters  the  Bhine.  Near  this  are  the  great  Hock  vine- 
yards, where  that  unrivalled  wine  known  by  the  name  of  Hock 
is  produced.  These  vineyards  front  on  the  river  Maine,  and 
are  only  distant  about  a  dozen  miles^from  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort. For  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  in  some  places  not  more 
tham  40  rods,  and  in  others  not  over  80  rods  in  width,  ooTsred 
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with  the  Gi&pe  lioxn  whieh  most  of  the  Hook  is  made.  ^Diese 
Iftnds  have  a  gradual  slope  down  to  the  riyer,  and  a  fine 
eoathem  exposure.  The  lands  are  of  a  good  quality,  and 
haTS  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Grapes  for  more 
than  a  eentniy  past. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  in  this  section  for  the  Hook 
wines  are  the  graperies  of  Mr.  Pabstmanf  known  as  the  Victoria, 
and  one  belonging  to  the  city  of  Frankfort.  The  extent  of  Mr. 
Pabstman's  I  shonld  think  not  over  twenty  aeres,  lying  in  a 
body,  bat  he  has  nvany  other  little  tracts  near  by,  not  oontignous 
to  each  other,  used  also  for  this  purpose. 

Many  other  persons  own  little  strips  of  land  varying  from 
an  acre  to  two  or  three  acres  each,  lying  in  a  square  form,  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  also  running  down  to  the  river 
bank,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Grape.  None  of  the  owners 
of  these  lands  live  upon  them,  but  they  and  the  labourers  have 
to  come  a  distance  of  from  two  to  five  miles  every  day  to  work 
them.  The  residence  of  the  owners  or  of  the  worlonen  is  gene- 
rally at  some  village  not  for  distant. 

Several  proprietors  of  vintages,  owning  a  dozen  or  more  acres 
of  these  lands,  have  them  cut  up  into  as  many  pieces,  not  any 
two  of  which  adjoin  each  other.  This  small  division,  it  seems, 
came  from  the  frequent  partitions  of  estates  among  numerous 
heirs,  and  you  can  always  depend  upon  a  German  family  being 
large  1  Some  of  these  tracts  are  tilled  by  the  owners,  while 
others  are  let  out  to  tenants,  who  either  pay  a  fixed  rent  in  cash 
for  the  land,  or  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  wine. 

It  is  said  that  there  does  not  average  more  than  one  year  in 
5je  favourable  to  the  production  of  wine,  or  known  as  good 
wine  years.  Looking  back  for  a  period  of  about  fifty  years, 
the  best  for  wines  were  1811,  1822, 1884,  1846,  1867,  1858, 
1861,  1862,  and  1865. 

These  wine  lands  are  very  valuable  here,  and  are  worth  not 
less  than  2500  florins  the  acre.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
proprietors  to  expend  on  manure  from  80  to  100  florins  per  year, 
and  even  then  they  yield  in  some  years  a  profit  of  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent. 

On  the  high  rocky  hills,  below  on  the  Hhine,  or  farther  up 
the  Maine,  where  the  Vine  is  also  extensively  grown,  the  lands 
are  not  so  good  or  valuable,  nor  are  the  wines  there  made  as 
good.  A  proper  slope  and  exposure  to  the  sun  seems  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Vine,  in  order,  to  get 
all  the  sun  possible.  I  think  in  all  my  travels  I  never  saw  any 
Grapes  growing  on  level  land.  There  is  never  too  much  sxm- 
shine  in  Germany,  and  all  there  is  seems  to  be  required  for 
the  Grapes.  The  year  1865  is,  however,  an  exception,  and  the 
summer  will  compare  favourably  with  America.  During  a  part 
of  July,  and  even  of  September,  the  mercury  has  been  for  days 
among  the  nineties,  a  fact  which  has  not  been  before  known  in 
the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  During  the  whole 
month  of  September  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  in  October,  not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen,  and  hardly  a 
doud  has  been  visible  in  the  horizon.  It  has  during  all  this 
time,  from  morning  until  night,  been  one  continuous  beautiful 
sunshine.  The  barometer  has  stood  for  weeks  at  an  average  of 
28  inches,  and  has  hardly  varied. 

In  July  and  part  of  August  our  summer  would  compare 
favourably  with  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  For 
days  and  days  in  July  and  August  the  thermometer  stood  at 
28°,  whicb  was  up  among  the  nineties  by  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
Generally  speaking,  when  it  was  so  hot  in  the  daytime  it  was 
eool  and  pleasant  in  the  evening.  The  effect  of  so  much  sun- 
shine and  so  much  hot  weather  has  been  to  make  the  Grapes 
both  rich  and  sweet.  The  quality  will  be  very  fine,  but  the 
quantity  very  much  less.  It  is  really  believed  that  the  produce 
of  this  year  will  not  be  equal  to  half  of  that  of  1863  or  1864, 
^vhich  were  unfavourable  years,  having  been  too  wet  and  cold 
dniing  those  summers. 

The  wine  merchuits,  however,  have  a  way  of  making  both 
ends  meet,  and  they  are  honest  'enough  to  own  to  some  very 
harmless  adulterations,  such  as  mixing  the  sour  wines  pro- 
dnoed  in  wet  years  with  the  sweet  wines  of  warm  seasons. 
They  allege,  however,  that  with  sufficient  age,  this  mixture  be- 
comes very  fine  wine  and  very  palatable. 

The  wines  of  1865  will  only  be  able  to  be  bought  and  drunk 
by  princes  and  *'  merchant  princes." 

The  dark-skinned  Grape  generally  ripens  sooner  than  the 
white,  but  it  is  not  so  sweet  or  fragrant,  and,  in  consequence, 
H  IS  not  BO  generallv  produced.  The  Bargundy  Grape  is  said 
coly  to  flourish  well  in  day  soils ;  and  from  this  Grape,  which 
Ss  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Bhine  Gau  and  the  Palatinate, 
h  made  the  famous  red  wine  known  as  Asmanhausen  and  In- 


gelheimer.  The  people  of  this  ooaatiy  do  not  drink  the  red 
wine  so  mncih  as  the  white. 

The  Hock  vineyards  do  not  contain,  all  told,  m<Hre  than  75  to 
80  acres,  and  in  ordinary  and  good  years  the  produce  is  not 

over  600  '*  stuck,"  (a  stuck  is  about  1500  bottles),  which  gives 
us  a  total  of  900,000  bottles ;  yet  we  are  assured  by  reliable 
men  engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  that  there  are  soJd  every  year  at 
the  auctions  no  less  than  6000  stuoks,  all  purporting  to  be 
genuine  Hock. 

The  kinds  of  Grape  mostly  grown  in  these  great  vineyards  are 
the  Beisling,  Traminer,  Gut  Edelen,  Boland  Orleans,  Glevem, 
Fleisch,  Oestreith.  From  the  Beisling  variety  are  made  those 
wines  so  celebrated  and  well-known  throughout  the  world,  such 
as  the  Johannisberger,  Steinberger,  Qatinet,  Baunthider,  Berg, 
Liebfraumilch,  and  Marcobrunner.  Very  good  wines  are  also 
made  from  the  Tramin'er.  The  Fleisch  is  a  red  Grape ;  the 
Clevem  a  reddish  purple  colour,  but  is  more  grown  in  the 
Palatinate  than  here.  The  Gut  Edelen  and  Fleisch  have  very 
thic  skins,  and  are  only  used  as  table  Grapes.  The  Beisling 
never  produces  in  quantity  as  much  juice  as  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  but  it  brings  a  much  larger  price.  The  Oestreith 
seems  to  be  the  general  favourite  for  ordinary  wines,  and 
from  this  Grape  is  made  most  of  the  sparkling  Hock  and 
Moselle. 

For  the  Johonnisberger  and  other  celebrated  wines,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  demand  for  them,  the  wine  merchants  are  un- 
able to  fill  the  orders ;  so  they  obtain  wines  produced  in  other 
localities,  which  assimilate  to  the  taste  of  the  respective  winee, 
and  label  them  with  these  popular  names.  They  are  sometimee 
nearly  as  good,  though  an  experienced  wine  merchant  will  de- 
tect ^e  difference  at  once  by  the  taste,  as  quickly  as  he  discenw 
the  growth  of  one  year  from  another. 

At  most  of  the  hotels  the  label  does  not  indicate  what  th# 
wines  are,  nor,  in  fact,  can  they  afford  them  at  the  ridiciUously 
low  prices  marked,  such  as  tiom.  15  to  80  cents  a-botttle. 
Poor  wine— that  is,  of  a  bad  year,  is  even  cheaper  than  vinegar. 
This  latter  article  ought  to  be  cheap  and  good  in  a  wine  country, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not. — 'Fjllukfob.t  (In  Cincinnati 
QazetU.) 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OABDEN. 

Take  advantage  of  dry  weather  to  eradicate  weeds.  Atpara- 
gus,  as  the  production  of  strong  heads  next  spring  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  present  sunmier  culture,  let  the  beds,  after  being 
cleaned,  be  mulched  with  short  grass  or  half-rotten  manure. 
Liquid  manure,  in  which  a  portion  of  salt  has  been  dissolved,, 
should  then  be  applied  freely  for  the  next  month  or  six  weeks, 
or  the  salt  may  be  spread  over  the  beds,  so  as  to  be  washed  in 
by  the  rains  and  waterings.  Artichokes  (Globe),  and  Sea-kale 
will  be  improved  by  similar  treatment.  Celery,  the  main  crope 
must  now  be  put  out  without  delay ;  let  tibte  points  be  well  sup- 
plied with  pure  water,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  if  necessary  ; 
the  early  crops  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure,, 
and  the  soil  about  them  frequently  stirred  with  a  fork,  but  by 
no  means  make  any  attempt  at  moulding  them  up,  until  they 
have  nearly  attained  the  desired  growjpi.  CauliJUywers^  water 
freely.  Carrots,  make  a  small  sowing,  if  they  are  in  request  for 
drawing  young ;  sow  also  a  few  more  Onioru  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  Tripoli  answers  best.  The  autumn-sown  Onione 
transplanted  in  the  spring  are  very  fine  this  season,  and  will  now 
be  attaining  their  full  growth ;  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived,  lay 
the  tope  down  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  rake  for  some  time 
previous  to  pulling.  Cabbages,  make  another  sowing  for  autumn 
use.  Lettuce,  water  this  and  Radishes,  or  other  vegetables 
which  require  being  grown  quickly  to  have  them  crisp  and 
tender.  We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  in  all  cases  vegetablee 
wiU  be  improved  in  size  by  giving  manure  water,  if  it  can  be 
procured  for  all  purposes  in  sufficient  quantities.  Peas,  con- 
tinue to  earth-up  and  stake.  The  last  sowing  may  be  now 
made ;  the  Early  Frame  is  recommended,  but  Knight's  Dwarf 
Marrows  will  also  succeed,  if  the  season  prove  fine.  Fotatoetj. 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  to  be  deeply  forked  up  and  planted 
with  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Coloworts,  and  other  winter  and 
spring  Greens;  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  well-doing 
of  the  Potatoes,  the  lifting  of  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to^ 
the  plants.  Turnips,  keep  up  good  successional  sowings;  a- 
large  breadth  may  now  be  put  in.  Bemember  that  charred 
refuse  suits  them  well,  and  that  dry  wood  ashes  sprinkled  over 
them  when  they  are  wet,  is  a  good  preventive  against  the  fly. 
Scarlet  Runners,  earth-up  and  stake,  unless  they  are  required 
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dwarf,  when  the  tops  should  be  freqnezltly  picked  out ;  bnt  it 
is  idways  best  to  stake  them,  if  possible,  both  for  neatness  and 
prodactiyeness.  Salads^  look  well  to  successions.  Tomatoes, 
keep  tixem  well  thinned  oat  and  constantly  nailed. 

,     FBUIT  GARDEN. 

The  principal  operations  here  will  consist  in  keeping  the 
young  wood  of  wall  fmit  trees  constantly  nailed  in.  The  laterals 
from  the  young  wood  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  may  be  spurred 
down  to  the  first  joint,  which  spurs  will  often  produce  fruit, 
but  do  not  trust  to  these  laterals  for  filling  up  the  walls,  as 
they  seldom  become  sufficiently  matured  to  produce  good  fruit. 
As  many  of  our  improved  Pears  for  the  dessert,  as  well  as 
some  o^er  fruits,  caimot  be  produced  in  proper  flavour  with- 
out an  increase  of  warmth  and  light,  more  especially  the  latter, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  grown  by  individuals  who 
esteem  horticultural  productions  not  by  their  mere  marketable 
value  irrespective  of  flavour,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
latter  quality.  Limitation  at  the  root,  then,  we  would  urge,  as 
we  have  done  before,  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  a  dwarfing 
system,  which  ought  to  be,  in  varied  degrees,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  all  artificial  training.  As  the  weather  has  now  set  in 
extremely  hot,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so,  we  strongly  advise 
that  all  the  superfluous  breastwood  be  removed  from  Pears,  or 
at  least  pinched  off.  When  the  drought  begins  to  affect  the 
root,  and  intense  sunshine  prevails  overhead  for  several  suc- 
cessive days,  a  new  habit  becomes  speedily  induced  in  most 
fmit  trees — elaboration  begins  to  reach  or  overtake  absorption. 
If  the  trees  are  very  gross,  we  would  advise  the  taking  away  as 
many  shoots  entirely  as  will  permit  the  solar  rays  to  visit  the 
bud  being  organised  for  a  future  blossom ;  the  rest  may  be  left 
as  safety  valves  to  decoy  away  any  undue  amount  of  sap  in  a 
temporary  way,  taking  care,  however,  to  pinch  off  their  terminal 
points.  The  process  here  recommended  is  applicable  to  nearly 
all  our  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  is  scarcely  more  difficult  than 
pulling  away  tall  weeds  from  a  bed  of  Cucumbers,  in  order  to 
admit  the  Bun*s  rays  to  the  blossoms,  for  in  such  a  point  of 
view  may  the  buds  of  fruit  trees  in  course  of  organisation  be 
regarded. 

FLOWEB  OABDEK. 

If  the  dry  and  hot  weather  continue  much  watering  will  be 
necessary  here.  Even  the  ordinary  herbaceous  plants  should 
have  a  thorough  soaking  once  or  twice  a-week.  Indeed,  it  is 
more  necessary  with  these  than  with  mass  flowers,  which  have 
now,  of  course,  become  well  established.  The  amateur^s  in- 
terest is  kept  up  by  the  progressive  development  of  the  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee,  which  now  reward  all  his  care  and  attention 
by  the  development  of  their  beauties.  The  Tulip,  Banun- 
eulus,  Auricula,  and  Polyanthus  have  passed  away  for  the 
season,  and  these  especial  favourites  will  for  a  time  fill  the 
void.  "When  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  long  layering  may  be 
commenced ;  this  is  pe^ormed  by  cutting  though  the  second 
or  third  joint,  and  bringing  the  knife  out  on  the  lower  side,  so 
as  to  make  "  a  tongue."  The  small  portion  of  stem  beyond 
the  joint  Is  cut  back  to  it,  and  when  pegged  down  in  the  soil, 
which  should  be  fine,  the  layer  will  there  emit  roots.  The 
amateur  after  a  few  trials  will  be  enabled  to  perform  this  ope- 
ration with  facility. 

OBEBKBOnSZ  AND  CONSEBVATOBT. 

Watering  in  a  frequent  and  methodical  way  is  now  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  these  structures;  indeed,  without  a 
proper  application  of  this  needful  element  all  other  appliances 
will  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  pans  of 
water  beneath  some  pot-bound  and  needy  plants.  Nerium 
splsndens,  when  well  grown,  thrives  admirably  thus  treated. 
Let  all  stock  for  flowering  through  the  dreary  winter  months 
receive  every  attention;  grown  quickly  with  frequent  stop- 
pings, it  will  be. necessary, to  have  the  plants  somewhat  p^t-^ 
bound  by  the  end  of  August  and  cooled  down  for  a  few  weeks. 

'    COLD  PITS. 

The  stock  here  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  should  be 
frequently  examined  individually  to  see  that  all  is  going  right, 
for  plants  when  growing  rapidly  very  speedily  suffer  through 
any  neglect  in  watering  or  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  Ex- 
amine young  specimens  that  were  potted  early  in  the  season, 
and  shift  at  once  such  as  require  more  pot  room,  so  as  to  have 
the  pots  moderately  well  filled  with  roots  before  winter,  in 
whidb  state  they  are  more  easily  carried  through  the  winter 
than  when  either  over  or  under-potted.  Leschenaultias  should 
be  carefully  examined  for  green  fly,  and  smoked  at  once  if  at 
all  infested,  and  the  flowers  should  be  regularly  picked  off 


young  plants  of  these  as  they  appear.  Chowaemas,  Bosaueas, 
&c.,  must  also  be  freqnenUy  examined  for  red  spider,  ana 
should  be  laid  on  their  sides  on  a  clean  mat  and  thcKonghly 
washed  with  the  syringe,  repeating  this  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  to  thoroughly  eradicate  the  pest.  Young  specimens 
of  valuable  hardwooded  plants  should  be  carefully  trained, 
keeping  the  shoots  nicely  tied  out  or  pegged  down  in  order 
to  secure  close,  compact  foundations,  upon  which  future  suc- 
cess very  largely  depends.—W.  Kbans. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  ^"EEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDBN. 

The  heavy  rains  had  beaten  vhe  ground  like  iron  among  crops 
newly  sown  and  planted,  and  much  time  has  been  taken  up 
in  forking  and  hoeing  the  ground,  to  let  the  air  in,  and  to  pre- 
vent cracking.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  adverted  to  the  importance 
of  a  rather  firm  surface,  in  order  that  the  ground  might  i>^°^^ 
well  heated  by  the  sun's  rays ;  but  now  there  is  no  lack  of  heat 
in  the  soil,  and  a  loose  surface  is  best  in  every  way  tor  the 
generality  of  plants,  admitting  more  air  to  the  roots,  and  keep- 
ing out  the  excessive  heat.  The  drenching  rains  brought  witii 
them  whole  armies  of  alugt  and  snails,  that  did  not  show  their 
presence  in  the  dry  weather,  and  dusting  with  soot,  lime,  and 
wood  ashes  became  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  not  second  in  im- 
portance was  a  stirring  of  the  surface,  first  because  the  slug 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed,  and,  secondly,  because  ^^^7  ^ 
silk  slippers  loves  more  than  he  a  smooth  surface.  We  found 
the  leaves  in  a  piece  of  fresh-planted  Cauliflower  well  perforated 
afresh  every  morning,  and  yet  at  our  ordinary  time  of  rising 
(from  five  to  six  o'clock)  we  could  not  find  a  trace  of  a  singile 
slug,  though  the  slimy  marks  of  where  they  had  been  were  con- 
spicuous enough.  The  ground  had  been  beaten  so  hard  and 
smooth  by  the  rains,  that  they  had  managed  to  hide  themselves 
beneath  the  clods  of  the  nearest  rough  ground  before  the  sun 
had  gained  much  power.  The  running  the  hoe  arid  the  points 
of  a  fork  through  such  baked  ground,  and  a  dusting  of  soot 
and  lime,  make  their  journeyings  anything  but  pleasant.  But- 
tered or  greased  young  Cabbage  leaves,  or  better  still,  where 
they  can  be  obtained,  «a  handful  of  brewers'  grains  are  great 
attractions ;  but  considerable  experience  leads  us  to  the  opinion, 
that  if  the  ground  be  well  stirred  and  kept  rough  at  the  surface 
all  such  troublesome  fellows  will  in  dug  ground  bid  you  good- 
bye. The  most  troublesome  of  all  when  they  take  posseasion 
are  those  with  longish  bodies,  black  on  the  top,  and  yellowish 
beneath.  Soot,  lime,  ashes,  or  anything  but  salt,  seems  thrown 
away  on  their  tough  skins ;  but  fortunately  they  have  great 
love  for  a  smooth  surface,  and  after  heavy  dews  or  warm  rains 
if  found  anywhere  they  will  be  most  plentiful  on  smooth  gravel 
walks,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  pick  them  up,  and  put  them  in  a 
pot  in  powdered  salt.    That  soon  settles  them. 

Sowed  main  crops  of  late  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  a  little  Cab- 
bage, and  a  good  piece  of  Endive,  and  planted  out  from  previous 
sowings,  choosing  chiefly  shady  positions  at  present.  ^  The 
north  side  of  a  bauk  is  also  a  good  place  for  sowing  Tumip$  at 
present.  They  feel  the  effects  of  the  heats  of  autumn  less, 
and  eat  milder  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  There 
are  many,  fine  Turnips,  and  some  yellow  ones,  as  the  Maltese, 
that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  flavour ;  but  of  all  Turnips 
for  main  table  supply  commend  us  to  the  American  Stone  or 
American  I^cfl-top.  This  Turnip  is  of  a  purplish  colour  at  top, 
the  lower i)art  js  white ;  but  it  is  all  white  inside,  and  so  firm, 
juicy,  iand-'sweet,  that  every  cook  we  know  prefers  it  when  it 
can  be  obtained  to  anything  else.  We  have  eaten  a  bit  raw 
with  oiir  knife,  and  thought  it  much  sweeter  than  many  a 
Melon  we  have  tasted  \ihen  judging,  that  looked  well  and  sent 
out  a  rich^odoiir',  but  of  which  the  taste  was  such  that  some- 
thiiig.  in  the  -liquid  way  was  sadly  wanted  to  take  it  away. 
Wherever  many  Melons  have  to  be  tasied  there  ought  to  be  a 
bottle  of  wine  near  at  hand.  For  the  main  features  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  see  nottees  of  previous  weeks. 

One  thing  we  ought  to  mention,  as  a  mere  act  of  justice  to 
ourselves  and  others.  We  have  stated  the  difficulties  we  have 
had  to  surmount  with  game,  and  the  attendant  evils  in  the 
shape  of  out-of-the-way  armies  of  birds  of  all  kinds ;  these  we 
would  find  little  or  no  fault  with  in  moderation,  as  indepen- 
dently of  their  beauty,  their  harmony,  &c.,  we  do  believe  that 
they  do  us  good  when  they  are  kept  within  their  proper  limits, 
but  they  become  little  better  than  a  plague  when  they  would 
dear  off  all  the  produce,  and  look  for  more.  We  are  not  the 
less  obliged  to  the  correspondent  who  uses  red  lead  mixed  with 
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bis  seed,  to  keep  the  birds  at  bay,  though  we  onrselTes  have 
also  used  it  sucoessf ally,  and,  perhaps,  too  much  so,  as  we  have 
Teason  to  belieye  that  it  kiUed  many  birds,  as  well  as  kept  them 
away.  We  have  no  evidence  as  respects  pheasants,  bnt  we 
would  be  afraid  to  nse  it  for  Peas,  if  we  thought  it  would  injure 
these  birds.  If  it  merely  kept  them  away  we  would  be  glad, 
and  would  use  it  largely  if  similarly  circumstanced  next  year, 
as  though  we  haye  long  planted  out  early  Peas  with  advantage, 
we  find  that  when  forced  to  plant  out  successional  crops  they 
do  not  thriye  like  those  sown  without  considerable  trouble  and 
labour.  In  our  own  case  we  found  it  was  of  no  use  sowing  Peas 
before  May.  After  that  the  pheasants  did  not  seem  to  care 
about  digging  them  out.  Before  that  nothing,  we  believe,  but 
small  wire  netting  would  have  kept  them  away,  and  all  com- 
mon netting  would  be  next  to  useless,  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
the  pheasants  being  hung  in  the  netting.  Would  some  corre- 
spondent tell  us  if  the  red  lead  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
pheasants  from  eating  the  Peas  when  sown  ?  If  they  do  eat 
them  we  expect  that  they  will  suffer  for  it,  and  that  is  not  what 
we  want. 

TRUIT  OABDBir. 

Much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  Look  back  and  notice 
what  was  said  as  to  covering  the  ground  for  Strawberries  to 
keep  them  dean.  With  such  wet  weather  and  the  heavy  crops 
the  rains  helped  to  produce,  nothing  could  have  been  worse 
than  the  grass  we  largely  used,  instead  of  straw  or  litter.  In 
fine,  dry  weather  it  would  have  been  all  well.  Took  off  lots 
of  runners,  and  put  into  small  pots  at  once  to  avoid  layering. 
Other  departments  much  the  same  as  previously  stated.  Figs 
have  been  plentiful  and  fine  from  the  heat. 

OBNAMESTAL  DEPABTMENT.  ^ 

Mowed,  rolled,  and  hoed  flower-beds,  as  weeds  were  coming 
up  plentifully.  Potted  and  repotted,  and  commenced  fresh 
arranging  verandahs  and  conservatories.  The  beds  in  the 
flower  garden  will  give  little  trouble,  we  think,  this  season. — 
B.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
Henry  Cannell,  Fuchsia  Nursery,  Station  Boad,  Woolwich.— 
Autumn  Catalogue  o/Fttefuias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  d'c. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.-Jult  14. 

Supplies  Abnadant,  demand  falling  off,  and  we  have  af^ain  to  report 
lail^e  arrivals  of  West  Indian  Pines  and  other  foreifO*  prodace.  Englisb 
Pines  are  also  very  plentiful,  and  in  Uttle  request  at  present. 


Artiebokes eaeh 

Asparafms bundle 

BeasB,  Broad. .  bushel 

Kidney  . .  ^  sieve 

Beet,  Bed dos. 

Broeooll bundle 

Bras.  Sprouts  ^  sieve 

Oabbage doz. 

Capaicoms 100 

Gsnots ..  boncb 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cueombers each 

pieklini;  ....  doz. 

Bndire doz. 

Fennel bunch 

Gallic lb. 

H«rt« buneh 

H«irseradiah  . .  bundle 


YEOETABLES. 

d.     8.  d  I 

atoO    4  I  Leeks  buneh 

0    Lettuce per  score 

0  '  Mushrooms pottle 

0  I  Mu8td.ft  Cress,  punnet 
0  I  Onions. .  doz.  bunches 


Apples KbI«^« 

Apricots doz. 

Cbenries lb. 

Chestnuts bush. 

CoRBnts sieTe 

Blaek do. 

5g> doz. 

nberts lb. 

Gobs 100  lbs. 

Oooeeberriea  ..quart 
Qnpes,  Kothouse.  .lb. 
100 


6    Parsley H  sieve 

0    Parsnips doz. 

0    Peas per  quart 

0    Potatoes bushel 

8  Kidney do. 

0  Radishes  . .  doz.  hands 

0    Rhubarb bundle 

0    Savoys doz. 

0    Sea-kale basket 

0    ShalloU lb. 

0    Spinach bushel 

0  Tomatoes. . . .  per  doz. 

0    Turnips  bun<d> 

0  Vegetable  Harrows  dz. 

FRUIT, 
d.     8.  d 

OtoO    0    Melons each 

4    0    Nectarines doz. 

Oranges 100 


d.     8. 

8to0 
0      1 


d.  8. 
0to8 
0    12 


Peaches doz.  10 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  doz.    0 

kitchen doz.    0 

Pine  Apples lb.    8 

Plums    H  sieve   0 

Quinces    —  H  aleve   0 

Raspberries lb.    0 

Strawberries lb.    0 

Walnuts bush.  14 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 

awDtal  writers  of  the  "  Joomal  of  Hortiotdtnre,  Cottage 

Gardener,  and  Ck>imtr7  Gentleman."    By  bo  doing  they 

are  irohjeoted  to  nnjustifiahle  tzoahle  and  expense.     AU 


commnnications  should  therefore  he  addressed  iolely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dte.,  171,  Fleet 
Street^  LondMi,  B.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeets,  if  they  expeot  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  oommunioations.    Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 
N3. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
F0OR8IAS  (J?.  H.).— There  are  far  too  many  varieties  nearly  alike,  and 
especially  of  the  strains  like  the  specimens  sent,  for  us  to  be  able  to 
name  them. 

GxjiKBSB  FOR  GoHSXBTATOBT  (J.  J.  J.).— We  think  Bomarea  multiflora, 
a  handsome  climber,  with  deep  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  crimson, 
would  answer  your  purpose.  Tacsonta  moUissima  will  not  do  out  of 
doors,  nor  on  the  back  ox  the  consertatory  if  at  all  shaded  by  plants  in 
front. 

Rbpottino  Cambllia  (Idem).—li  will  not  only  be  advisable,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  repot  a  Camellia,  the  pot  of  which  is  verv  heavy,  and 
almost  black  with  moss,  for  this  shows  the  draina^re  to  be  bad,  and  the 
soil  sour.  After  turning  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  pick  away  the  old  soil 
without  disturbing  or  breaking  the  very  tender  fibres,  remove  the  old 
drainage,  afford  a  clean  pot,  and  drain  well.  Use  for  potting  a  com- 
post of  two-thirds  turfy  loam,  chopped  with  a  spade,  and  one-third  sandy 
peat,  adding  one-sixth  of  silver  sand.  Do  not  shift  into  too  large  a  pot, 
but  one  which  will  hold  the  roots  without  cramping. 

Stbawbsbbus  (IfaUow).  —  The  following,  extracted  from  "Hogg's 
Fruit  Manual,"  are  the  descriptions  you  ask  for:— "Sir  Harry.— Fruit 
very  largo,  roundish,  irregular,  frequently  cockscomb-shaped.  Seeds 
hirge,  and  deeply  embedded.  Skin  dark  crimson,  becoming  almost  black 
when  fuUy  ripe.  Flesh  dark  red,  not  very  firm,  but  tender,  very  luicy, 
and  richly  flavoured.**  "  Old  Fine  (Black  Pine ;  Carolina ;  Scarlet  Pine). 
—Fruit  medium-sized,  ovate,  even  and  regular,  and  with  a  glossy  neck. 
Seeds  prominent.  Skin  deep  red.  Flesh  pale  red.  very  firm  and  solid, 
with  a  fine  sprightly  and  very  rich  Pine  flavour.  After  all  there  are  very 
few  that  equal,  far  less  surpass,  the  Old  Pine  in  flavour,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  bearer."  "BriUsh  Queen  (Myatt's  British  Queen).— Fruit  lartfe, 
sometimes  very  large,  roundish,  flattened,  and  cockscomb-shaped,  the 
smaller  fruit  ovate  or  conicaL  Skin  pale  red,  colouring  unequally,  being 
frequently  white  or  greenish-white  at  the  apex.  Flesh  white,  firm.  Juicy, 
and  with  a  remarkably  rich  and  exquisite  flavour.  The  great  fault  of  this 
variety  is  that  the  plant  is  so  very  tender ;  it  will  not  succeed  in  all  soils 
and  situations,  and  it  is  generally  an  indifferent  bearer."  "Frogmore 
Late  Pine.— Fruit  very  large,  conical,  and  cockscomb-shaped,  with  a 
glossy  neck  like  the  Old  Pine.  Seeds  not  deeply  embedded.  Skin  glossy, 
bright  red,  becoming  dark  red,  and  almost  black  when  ripe.  Flesh 
tender  and  very  juicy,  red  throughout,  richly  flavoured,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  Pine  aroma  when  well  ripened.  This  is  a  late  variety,  and  an 
abundant  bearer,  coming  in  with  the  Elton,  but  much  less  acid  than  that 
variety."  "  Oscar.— Fruit  large,  ovate,  and  angular,  sometimes  flattened 
and  wedge-shaped.  Seeds  rather  large  and  deeplv  embedded,  which 
give  the  surface  a  coarse  appearance.  Skin  dark  shining  red,  becoming 
almost  black  whan  fully  ripe.  Flesh  red  throughout,  very  firm  and  solid. 
Juicy,  and  richly  flavoured.  An  excellent  variety  for  a  general  crop, 
coming  in  a  few  days  after  Black  Prince ;  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and, 
from  its  firmness,  bears  carriage  well."  "  Rifleman  (Ingram's).— Fx;nit 
very  large,  ovate  or  cockscomb-shaped,  and  corrugated.  Skin  bright 
salmon-coloured.  Seeds  prominent.  Flesh  solid,  white,  firm,  Juicy, 
richly  flavoured.  Theplant  is  of  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  is  an 
abundant  bearer."  "  Wonderful  (Jeyea'  Wonderful ;  Mvatt's  Prolifl©).— 
Fruit  large,  conical,  frequently  cockscomb-shaped,  and  fingered.  Bkin 
pale  red.  and  whitish  at  the  apex.  Seeds  numerous  and  prominent. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  melting.  Juicy,  and  sweet,  briskly  flavoured,  and 
with  a  flue  aroma.  A  very  excellent  fruit,  which  forces  well."  "  La  Con- 
stante.— Fruit  large,  conical,  and  regularly  formed.  Seeds  not  deeply 
embedded.  Skin  of  a  brilliant  lively  crimson.  Flesh  white,  with  a  rosy 
tinge,  firm,  Juicy,  richly  flavoured,  and  with  a  fine  piquancy.  A  first-rate 
Strawberry,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  When  forced  it  bears  abundantly, 
and  preserves  its  flavour  weU."  The  Qerauium  seedlings  from  Malta 
will  probably  not  be  of  any  value. 

ViNX  Lkavxs  (Fit{«).—We  could  not  flnd  a  single  red  spider  en  the 
leaves,  but  there  were  marks  that  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  either  red 
spider  or  thrips  had  been  present,  but  in  very  small  numbers.  The 
traces  of  mildew  were  even  less  apparent.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it 
exists,  which  we  are  not,  plenty  of  air,  and  sulphur  on  the  walls,  stages, 
ftc.,  will  be  your  best  help.  There  are  traces  of  warts  on  the  leaves,  and 
Bcalded  spots,  and  the  best  remedy  for  both  is  more  air,  and  that  gives 
early  enough  to  prevent  the  moisture  in  the  house  beina  turned  into  hot 
vapour.  Last  week  you  would  see  what  was  said  about  thrips  and  red 
spider,  and  both  may  bo  easily  discerned.  At  present  we  think  yoa 
ohieflv  want  more  air  and  that  given,  especially  at  the  back,  before  the 
sun  strikes  the  house.  You  must,  however,  judge  for  yourself,  for  leaves 
sent  in  a  letter  seldom  have  the  insects,  which  might  have  molested  them 
at  home. 

MiLDXw  ON  PxAOH  LxAYXS  (d.  F.I.— The  white  down  along  the  mjd- 
rib  on  the  under  side  of  your  leaves  is  a  parasitical  fungus.  I>n8t  under 
the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  aUow  the  sulphur  to  remain  on  the 
leaves  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  syringe.  If  needed  repeat  the 
application  of  the  sulphur.  Do  yon  muloh  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
pots,  water  firefly,  and  admit  air  abundantly  day  and  night  t  This  treat- 
ment is  aU-essential  for  suooessfnl  culture  of  fndt  trees  in  oroluura- 
houses  during  this  hot  dry  weather. 

Obavbs  SPfynsD  (A  Constant  anh9eriher),—**Ths  spot,"  as  gardeners 
call  the  ulcer  which  has  attacked  your  Muscat  of  AlexandrU  Grapes,  is 
caused  by  want  of  root-action.  Bemove  the  soil  from  over  the  roots, 
replace  it,  not  more  than  6  iaohes  deep,  by  a  oompoet  of  one-third 
decayed  sUble  dung,  and  two  thirds  light  solL  Water  the  toots  tnOj 
with  tepid  water  every  seoond  day;  sad  admit  air  night  and  day  daring 
thish(ytwe»ther. 
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CizJU>iX7X8  (Uin  H.).— For  ezUbitlon,  in  addition  to  Galadlnm  crgy- 
Titeiy  Chantlnii,  bicolor  mafmiflca*  and  Wisbtii,  CaladinmB  Btogniarti, 
Belleymei,  Baraqoinil,  mirabila,  and  Leopolai,  ara  desirable. 

Stbawbkbiiixs  (M.  (7.).— The  post-office  olBcials  had  emashad  the 
paper  box  into  one  mass,  and  we  ooald  hardly  diaoem  your  initials. 
Fmts  mast  be  enclosed  in  a  vooden  or  tin  box»  and  kept  separate  from 
each  other  by  freshly  ^thered  leaves. 


Najcsb  or  Frcit  (J.  H.).— The  contents  of  both  boxes  were  Britlflls 
Qneen  Strawborry.  Ita  eharacUrs  are  Riiren  in  the  piwvioas  paifa.  It  to 
a  vsriety  whioh  any  nurseryman  ought  to  be  able  to  aapply  true.  Ton 
will  find  fax  another  colwnn  remarks  by  the  Bot.  W.  F.  Badclyfla  on 
the  subject  of  Strawberries. 

Naxbs  of  ProOTS  (Jf.  JB.,  Staford*Wre).— Fmnaria  officinalis,  t 
Fomitory. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Subnybs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  July  14ih. 


DAtm. 

TRXBKOnTBB. 

Wind. 

Bala  la 
inehes. 

OSMIOUI.  BsMAass. 

BIBOKXTKB. 

Air. 

Earth. 

Max. 

Mhi. 

Max. 

BQn. 

Iftdp. 

SfLdp. 

Sim. .  •'   8 
Hon...    9 
Tnes. .  JO 
Wed.  .  U 
Thurs.  12 
PrL  ..  18 
Sat.  ..  U 

Mean 

80.181 
80.198 
80.266 
80.286 
80.183 
80.M4 
80.111 

80.084 
80.080 
80.250 
80Ji20 
80.072 
29.920 
80.094 

68 
79 
85 
82 
89 
84 
86 

55 
64 
60 
46 
68 
62 
61 

64 
64 
66 
66 
68 
68 
68 

60     ' 

60 

60 

61 

62 

62 

68 

8.W. 
B.W. 

W. 
N.E. 

6. 

B.W. 

S. 

.08 
XO 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

Densely  overcast ;  site  ht  rain  at  night. 

Orercast ;  fine ;  very  fine ;  warm  at  night. 

Very  fine,  dry  air;  very  hot  sun ;  exceedingly  fine. 

Very  fine  :  diy  uniform  haae ;  hot ;  very  tne. 

Blight  haze ;  hot  and  dry ;  very  line ;  hot  at  night. 

Very  hot;  line  throughout 

SUght  haze ;  very  flue ;  hot  and  Itry';  very  fine. 

80.178 

80.108 

8L86 

61.86 

68.14 

61.14 

..       1  0.08 

POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEGFICLE. 


MOULTING. 

Wb  have  pfien  looked  vith  interest  at  the  moulting  of  fowls 
— ^the  process  of  pntting  off  the  spriog  and  snnimer  clothing, 
and  remaMng  that  which  wiU  be  usefnl  in  the  winter.  Onr 
handsomest  favourites  are  now  what  oar  man  calls  "  getting 
seedy."  The  Spanish  plumage  has  lost  its  gloss ;  the  combs 
no  longer  feel  like  velvet  to  Uie  touch,  and  there  is  an  incli- 
nation in  the  white  face  to  narrow  its  size.  The  accurate  pen- 
<Blling  of  our  Brahmas  is  lost  in  a  dingy,  mossy,  rusty  colour. 
Our  Dorkings  have  lost  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the 
realitv  of  their  weight.  Our  Ducks  and  drakes  are  all  alike, 
and  the  gaudy  Golden  Pheasant  of  last  month  shows  only  here 
and  there  remains  of  his  old  beauty,  looking  Hke  "  the  George," 
hanging  on  the  post  of  the  attic  tbed,  among  the  torn  and 
shabby  furniture  in  the  painting  of  '*  The  Last  Days  of  Bucking- 
ham." They  have  all  done  their  duty.  They  have  laid,  and 
reared  their  broods,  and  now  when  the  pullets  are  beginning  to 
supply  eggs,  the  old  birds  ask  for  their  natural  rest.  We  are 
too  often  prone  to  forget  that  this  rest  is  necessary  for  them — 
indeed,  essential.  They  are  preparing  for  next  season.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  they  will  be  recruiting  the  strength 
that  will  enable  ihem  to  form  new  clothing.  The  shabby,  worn- 
out  plumage  of  the  summer,  the  naked  backs,  and  broken 
feathers,  would  be  but  poor  helps  during  the  cold  days  and  long 
nights  of  winter. 

We  are  led  to  this  subject  by  the  numerous  letters  on  moult- 
iug  which  we  receive  at  this  season.  Fowls  have  hardly  yet 
begun,  but  where  they  have  left  off  laying,  the  approach  may 
be  easily  seen.  Some  seem  to  have  much  greater  diffioulijr 
than  others.  Spanish  are  a  long  time  naked.  All  the  non- 
sitters  feather  more  slowly  than  the  others.  It  may  be  because 
ihey  lay  a  greater  number  of  eggs,  and  that  the  production  of 
them  causes  more  exhaustion  of  the  system  than  the  twenty- 
one  days  of  the  sitters.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  moulting 
is  an  effort,  and  taxes  the  bird  so  much,  that  at  such  a  time 
any  old  weakness  or  partially  cured  disease  is  sure  to  show 
itself  again.  Thus,  years  ago,  when  roup  was  so  common  and 
fatal,  wherever  it  had  been  in  a  yard,  it  always  reappeared  at 
monlting-time. 

The  feathers  are  at  first  but  small  blue  atubs  in  the  tidn ; 
the  end  is  very  soft,  pulpy,  and  bleeding;  it  shows  itself 
through  the  hole  in  the  skin,  which  is  ready  to  let  it  pass,  and 
JB  then  a  perfecUy  round  blue  tube.  This  grows  both  in  length 
and  rotundity.  If  one  of  them  be  pulled  out  and  examined 
shortly  before  it  opens  or  bursts,  the  feather  will  be  found 
beautdully  rolled  up,  but  the  quill  is  not  formed.  After  the 
feather  has  shown  itself,  the  end  still  retains  its  pulpy  and 
bleeding  appearance ;  through  it  the  feather  derives  the  suste- 
nance from  the  body  of  the  bird,  which  is  necessary  for  its  de- 
velopment. As  soon  as  it  is  fully  formed,  the  end  hardens  and 
becomes  the  quill.  There  is  no  growth  or  reparative  process 
after  this.  If  the  feather  be  broken  or  cut  off,  the  quill  will 
remain  till  the  moulting  season  comes  round  again.  The 
body,  however,  cannot  go  on  producing  fresh  feathers.    If  a 


particular  feather  be  pulled  out  of  a  black-plnmaged  bird  •» 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  it  gives  evidence  of  weakness. by  eoming 
white. 

No  men  have  ever  studied  fowls  so  closely  as  those  who  bred 
and  trained  Grame  cocks.  They  never  dub  a  bird— i.«.,  remove 
his  comb,  deaf-ear,  and  giUs,  while  he  hsA  any  soft  feathen 
about  him.  He  is  not  in  a  state  of  strength  to  bear  the 
operation.  Birds  that  have  their  full  liberty,  and  are  well  fed, 
always  moult  w^  but  when  they  are  kept  in  confinement,  eaxe 
and  precaution  are  sometimes,  not  always,  necessary.  The 
effect  of  food  may  be  proved  by  a  fact.  Quails  and  buUfinchea 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  hempseed.  This  is  of  a  very  heating 
nature,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  eat  too  much  of  it  their 
plumage  becomes  nearly  black.  If  they  are  fed  entirely  on' ft 
their  bodies  are  so  heated  that  they  moult  with  great  difficulty, 
and  their  flight  feathers  do  not  form  at  all.  The  system  of 
the  bird  becomes  so  heated  that  everything  is  dried  up,  and 
no  nourishment  is  possible.  The  feathers,  Uke  plants,  die  for 
lack  of  moisture.  If  improper  food  have  this  effect,  then 
judicious  feeding  ought  to  assist.  We  have  already  said  that 
if  the  birds  are  at  liberty  they  wUl  find  all  they  require  ;  but 
if  they  are  shut  up  they  must  have  plenty  of  cooling  food. 
We  know  none  so  good  as  lettuce,  and  if  it  has  gone  to  seed  and 
is  stalky  so  much  the  better.  Sods  of  growing  grass,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  mould  with  them,  are  also  excellent.  One 
thing  requires  to  be  watched — they  will  sometimes  in  a  dissatis- 
fied habit  of  body  begin  to  peck  and  eat  each  other's  feather^. 
If  a  fowl  do  this  it  should  be  at  once  removed,  as  it  will  not 
only  spoil  the  plumage  of  the  others,  but  it  will  teach  ihem 
the  same  habit.  When  a  bare  spot  appears  on  a  fowl  it  should 
be  rubbed  with  grease  which  is  quite  free  from  salt. 

Sometimes  a  fowl  will  be  seen  while  moulting  to  be  con- 
tinually picking  or  scratching  at  one  spot  of  its  body.  On 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  one  or  more  feathers  have 
failed  in  passing  through  the  opening  in  the  skin  that  is  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  They  keep  on  growing,  but  they  grow 
under  the  skin,  looking  like  a  worm  beneath  it.  This  cansee 
much  pain.  It  is  common  in  the  top-knots  of  Polands.  The 
remedy  is  a  very  easy  one.  Take  a  stout  needle  and  pass  it 
under  the  quill- end  of  the  covered  feather,  then  draw  the 
feather  from  under  the  skin. 


'        WHITE  COCHIN-CHINAS. 

"  A  love  of  Cochins  no  cold  mediiim  knows.** 

Do  insert  these  few  Hues  in  answer  to  **  Wiltshibe  RBcron,** 
who  cannot  know  how  beautiful  White  Cochins  are.  They  are 
the  most  profitable  poultry  I  ever  kept;  laying  abundantly 
winter  and  summer.  They  are,  too,  the  best  of  mothers,  and 
will  lay  again  in  a  fortnight  after  bringing  off  a  brood. 

I  haye  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  their  chickens  this  season. 

I  am  quite  sorry  to  hear  *'  Wiltshire  Rector  "  speak  of 
them  in  the  terms  he  does.  He  cannot  mean  pure-bred  White 
Cochins,  for  they  are  most  beautiful.  I  suppose  his  were  very 
old,  and  a  mongrel  breed,  to  be  such  horrid  frights  as  he  de- 
scribes them  in  your  Journal  of  the  10th. 

For  table  there  is  none  to  equal  a  fine  young  Cochin  roasted  ; 
so  *'  Wiltshire  Hector  "  must  allude  to  an  old  tough  hen,  to 
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wbioh  he  inyiteB  ih»  Editors  to  dinner.  I  fduniM  be  most 
ToAppjt  if  yon  will  pay  a  vifiit  to  Bedford,  to  show  yon  my 
Ooohins,  and  also  to  have  some  for  dinner— but  no  *'  Wiltshibb 
BiCTOB." — ^£.  GiWLBKB,  Ivy  ifouM,  Bedford. 

[We  beg  **  WiLTSHiBB  Bbctob  "  to  remember  thai  this  is 
warm  weather— eztremelj^  hot,  in  faot — ^we  farther  beg  him  to 
remember  that  no  lady  will  endnre  detraetion  of  her  pets ;  and, 
lastly,  we  beg  him  to  remember  the  proverb  of  this  lady's 
eonnty,  **  Men's  minds,  crooked  as  Crawley  Brook,"  so  his 
jndgment  may  be  atwist.  Thns  remembering,  he  will  reply 
mildly — and  ask  permission  to  aoeompany  as  to  the  dinner  lU 
iTy  Honse— and  when  asked  to  retom  thanks  after  the  repast, 
he  will  not  nse  the  formula — 


•'  For  Cochins 
Vmthxakix 


lut  I  'ra  bad  eaoi 


FOWLS  YOU  SHOULD  KEEP. 

Maboh  3rd.— Sat  thirteen  eggs,  hatched  twelve,  reared  nine : 
eat  kiUed  three. 

June  6fch.— Sat  fifteen  eggs,  hatched  thirteen ;  twelve  living. 
Both  these  sittings  were  from  the  same  Dorking  hen,  the  old 
rooster's  particular  favourite. 

I  never  yet  to  my  knowledge  had  a  hen  eat  her  eggs.  I  am 
very  careful  in  supplying  my  fowls  with  plenty  of  green  meat, 
builder's  rubbish,  and  clean  pump  water  daily.  I  do  not  now 
give  meat  or^bones  to  pick.  I  make  my  hens'  nests  in  a 
secluded  comer  of  an  outhouse  as  follows : — ^I  make  a  slight 
hollow  in  the  ground,  take  some  rather  stiJfl  earth,  and  beat  it 
into  the  hollow  with  the  fist  until  firm  and  smooth.  I  then 
place  clean  straw,  regulating  the  quantity  according  to  the  time 
of  year,  very  little  being  used  with  the  June  sitting.  I  lift  my 
sitting  hen  off  at  the  same  time  every  morning,  provide  her 
with  a  dust  bath,  clean  water,  and  food  (whole  barley  or  fig 
dust),  and  before  she  is  allowed  to  return  to  her  nest  I  place 
her  on  the  wet  grass,  so  that  her  feet  and  under  feathers  may 
be  sUgl^tlj  damped :  this  plan  I  prefer  to  sprinkling  the  eggs. 

The  best  layers  which  I  have  ever  had  came  from  some 
eggs  purchased  at  a  farmhouse,  where  they  told  me  Cochins, 
Spanish,  and  Dorkings  had  been  alldwed-to  run  together. 

I  submit  that  as  <£stinct  breeds  Dorkings  and  Brahmas  are 
very  profitable,  but  a  cross  between  these  two  would  give  a 
«till  better  return.  My  egg  return  for  the  last  six  months  gives 
the  following :— January,  66  ;  Februaiy,  68 ;  March,  77 ;  April, 
<2;  May,  78;  June,  58.  Stock,  4  Dorkings  and  2  Brahmas. 
Dorking  cock. — J.  M.  S. 


•WOODHORN  AND  NEWBIGGIN  POULTRY 

SHOW. 
Thb  first  Exhibition  of  the  Woodhoni  and  NewUggin  Ponltiy  and 
KgBoa  Show  was  hsld  in  a  large  nwrqaee  erected  on  a  choiee  site  at 
Kewbiggin-by-the-Sea,  on  Satnrdaj,  the  7th  inst.  Although  it  is  only 
about  six  or  seven  weeks  since  tbe  idea  of  holding  a  poultry  show 
at  tbe  above  place  was  first  mooted,  ;et  all  parties  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess bestirred  tbemselves  most  enenzetically,  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
their  efforts  -were  well  rewarded.  The  flenfary  and  inbabitaats  of  the 
district  supported  it  in  a  most  substantial  manner.  Hie  Committee 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  douhte  the  money  ralae  of 
the  "phsM  at  the  next  show,  as  well  as  to  offer  silver  eups  for  certain 
«lMses.  Many  of  the  birda  shown  had  taken  prizes  at  the  Bath  and 
"West  of  England  Show  recently  held  at  Salisbury,  and  at  others  of 
the  i^rind^  shows  in  the  kingdom.  A  magnificent  pair  of  Buff 
'Cochm-Chmas  and  a  pen  of  Oame  Bantams  from  Mr.  Edward  Fearon, 
of  Whitehaven,  arrived,  we  are  sony  to  say,  too  late  for  competition. 
The  total  number  of  entries  was  117,  one  only  of  which  was  for 
^eons.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizetakers  : — 

GrAafB  (Duckwing).— First,  H.  Bogers,  Bedlington  ColUezy.  Second. 
T.WilkteBon.Bedlington.  ' 

Oaxb  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds)^-Fixst  O.  Jolsce,  Bedlingtoik. 
flecoBd,  H.  BoffeiB. 

6ame  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Achincloss,  Barrington  Colliery. 
Iwcond,  J.  iluter,  Kewbiggin-by-tiie-Soa.  Swi.— First,  H.  Boffers.  Be- 
yond, B.  Walles,  Netherton  CoUiery. 

Haxbubohs  ( Golden-peneiUed)^Fii8t,  A.  K.  Wood,  Bumeside,  KendaL 
8«cOQd,  J.  Smith.  Netherton. 

HiXBuaoHS  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  A.  K.  Wood.  Second,  J.  Sim, 
damlington. 

Haxbubohb  (Oolden-spansled)w~Fir8t,  J.  AchincU>S8.    Second,  J.  Sim. 

HAMBuaoHS  (Silver-Spangled).— First,  A.  K.  Wood.  Second.  J.  Uartin. 
Cowpen  CoDienr. 

DoMiHoe  (Coloured).— First,  Miss  Wilson,  Woodhom.  Second.  J. 
Onham,  Durham.    CifcfeiaM.— First  and  Second,  J.  Graham. 

DoBxno  Hbh  (Any  varlety).~First,  Miss  Wilson.    Second,  J.  Graham. 


DoBKiiroa  (WUteV-Flztt.  F.  B.  Behofidd,  MofpeO.  Second,  Ck 
Joisce. 

Spajosh  (Blaok)^Fir8t,  J.  Taylor,  Newbiggin-by-the-Sea.  Second,  J. 
Stalker,  Sleekbnm  Colliery.     CMeiUm.— First,  M.  Gibson,  Woodhom. 

Beahma  Po6TaAS^>FirBt,  ICrs.  Ghiisp,  HawkhilL    Second,  J.  O'Leaiyv 

'^Tr«wttt,Rothbury. 
iABv-i>ooa  Fowl.— First,  B.  Burn,  NewUggin-l^-the-Sea.     Second, 
Mrs.  Shanks,  Mewbiggin-by-ihe-Sea. 

Airr  oTHXR  vAaixrr  hot  laamcfKSD  azaaPT  Baxtakb. — Prise,  T. 
Finlay,  Newbiggin-by-the-Sea. 

Game  Bantams  (Black-breasted  and  other  Bed).— First,  T.  C.  Harri- 
son, Hull.  Second/W.  Davison,  Bebside  Colliery.  Highly  Commended, 
Miss  S.  F.  Wilson,  Woodhom ;  G.  Dowie,  Netherton. 

Gakx  (Any  other  variety).— First.  Miss  Wilson.    Second,  J.  Sim. 

Bahtaxs  lAny  other  variety).— First,  T.  0.  Hazzison.  Second,  IDm 
S.  F.  Wihion. 

Guinea  FowXm— First,  T.  C.  Harrison.  Second,  G.  Johnson,  Barrlngtoii 
Colliery. 

Pbacocks.— First,  Mrs.  Pariser,  Newcastle.    Second,  O.  Kiohardion, 
Newtaiggin-by-the-Sea. 
«  TuBXBTS.— First,  Miss  Wilson.    Second,  Miss  S.  F.  Wilson. 

GxKSB.- First,  J.  Angus,  Jun.,  Morpeth.    Second,  Miss  Wilson. 

Dvou  (ATlesbary)^— First,  J.  Maughan,  Newbiggin-by-the-Sea.  Sa* 
cond,  J.  Taylor. 

Ducks  (Bouen).— First,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Woodhom.    Second.  J.  OTjcary. 

Ducks  (Any  other  yaxiety).- First,  B.  S.  Bainhridge,  Woodhom  Gtaaga. 
Second,  T.  C.  Harrison. 

Jacobins.— Priae,  J.  Willis,  Woodhom. 

Mr.  W.  Trotter,  of  South  Acomb,  ByweUs,  Stockifield,  officiated  ai 
Judge. 


A  MASCULINE  HEN. 

The  following  is  my  brother's  aooottnt  of  a  mule  bird  which 
ifl  stuffed,  and  stands  in  his  hall  at  Hyde,  Bore  Begis,  Bland- 
ford,  Dorset. — ^W.  F.  BASCLTmE. 

**  All  I  can  remember  about  the  mole  bird  is,  that  she  is  half 
Bantam,  and  was  kept  for  twelve  years  to  breed  Pheasants  up. 
About  the  ninth  year  we  observed  a  couple  of  tail  feathen 
curled  like  a  cock's  long  tail  feathers,  and  some  appearance  of 
the  cock's  hackle  about  the  neck,  and  on  the  rump.  Next  year 
her  plumage  became  more  decidedly  like  a  cock's.  She  put  os 
two  more  curled  feathers  in  the  tail,  and  the  hackle  on  the  neck 
and  rump  were  more  decided.  She  did  not  lay  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  male  plumage.  She  crowed  something  like  a 
cock ;  and  the  labourers,  to  whom  she  was  well  known,  say  th^ 
saw  her  exhibit  other  masculine  propensities.  Spurs  appeared 
about  the  commencement  of  the  change.  '  On  opening  her 
body  the  whole  of  the  ovaries  were  found  to  be  completely  ossi- 
fied. The  man  who  stuffed  her  showed  her  to  a  member  of  tha 
British  Museum,  who  heard  my  statement,  which  he  said  was 
quite  correct.  Up  to  that  time  no  one  believed  the  stuffer,  but 
thought  that  it  was  a  cock  bird.  However,  this  person  said, 
*  Look  at  her  comb,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt.'  I  would  give 
her  to  any  jpnblic  institution.  If  living  she  would  be  tMrty 
years  old.  The  bird  died  in  moulting  at  twelve  years  old." — 
C.  J.  IUdgltfye. 

P.S. — I  beg  in  my  brother's  name  to  put  the  destination  of 
the  bird  for  a  public  institutionr-Sonth  Kensington  Museum 
for  choice— into  the  hands  of  the  Bditors  of  Ihb  Joubkaii  ov 

HoBTICUIiTUBB. — W.  F.  BiLDGL^nmi. 


SUCCESSFUL  FOWL  CULTURE. 

Sbsikg  the  long  catalogue  of  "Failures  in  Hatching"  in 
your  Number  for  July  3rd,  I  thought  an  experience  of  some- 
what different  character  might  serve  to  encourage  my  more  un- 
fortunate brother  amateurs  still  to  persevere. 

My  adult  stock  consisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of 
three  Brahma,  two  Cochin,  and  two  Game  hens  about  nine 
months  old,  two  Game  and  two  cross-bred  hens  two  years  old, 
one  Brahma  cook  one  year  old,  one  ditto  nine  months  old. 

From  February  10th  to  June  28rd  I  set  153  eggs  undor 
eleven  hens,  hatdied  ninety  chickens,  and  lost  sixty-three  eggi 
as  follows  :->Six  stolen,  five  chicks  dead  in  shell,  fifty-two  bad. 
Of  these  last,  forty-four  were  purchased  eggs  obtained  from  noted 
breeders  who  regularly  advertise  in  the  Journal ;  eifi^ty-nine 
eggs  were  from  my  own  fowls,  of  which  only  fourteen  were  bad; 
the  loss  has  been  in  the  purchased  eggs.  How  is  it  that  they 
so  often  turn  out  bad  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  birds  moving  fre- 
quently from  show  to  show  f  If  so,  is  there  no  remedy  for  thia 
disappointment  and  loss  ? 

My  chickens  are  all  well.  I  alwavs  attend  to  them  mymlf 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  give  them  generally  bariey- 
meal  made  stiff,  in  which  I  always  put  a  little  of  Day's  Game 
paste,  taking  care  to  wash  out  the  pans  and  give  them  freeh 
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Therarolt  Ib,  that  they  are  all  thriTing,  aadlhaYe 
not  had  one  ease  of  gapes  this  seaBon. 

I  am  eonvineed  that  pooltty  properly  attended  to  is  not 
only  a  pleasure  to  keep,  but  a  source  of  no  small  profit, 
though,  by-the-by,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  purchase  so  many 
eggs  next  year.  I  have  a  small  orchard,  about  half  an  acre, 
which  I  divided  in  two  parts,  keeping  one  exclusively  for 
ohickens. — An  Eiohteen-months  Amatbub,  S,  Devon, 


NOTES  ON  BIRDS  OF  PREY  IN  ESSEX.— No.  1. 

A  Royal  Eagle  was  shot  about  twenty  years  ago  in  Takeley 
Forest,  and  I  remember  one  being  shot  at  Waltham  Abbey,  in 
the  marshes. 

The  Osprey  or  Fishing  Eagle.— k  very  fine  one  once  lived 
for  two  or  three  years  about  Latton  and  Nettleswell.  I  have 
sometimes  been  very  near  to  it.  I  do  not  know  what  became 
of  it  at  last.    One  has  since  been  shot  at  Pishiobury. 

Kites  formerly  existed  at  Great  Pamdon ;  they  used  to  breed 
in  Pamdon  woods,  but  they  are  all  destroyed. 

The  Moor  Buzzard, — There  used  to  be  a  tract  of  boggy  ground, 
with  several  woods,  extending  from  Latton  Kill  to  Burnt  Mill, 
and  I  have  there  seen  this  rare  bird  twice  or  thrice,  but  have 
not  known  it  to  continue  there. 

Common  buzzards  were  so  frequent  that  I  have  seen  them 
alight  on  the  bam  at  the  place  where  I  lived,  and  they  were 
almost  continually  to  be  seen  sailing  over  the  meadows.  They 
used  to  breed  in  Latton  and  Nettleswell  woods.  Not  one  now 
remains. 

Goes  Hawks  used  to  breed  in  Hyde  Hall  wood. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk. — This  active  and  interesting  bird  is  now 
very  seldom  seen ;  but  at  one  time  it  was  frequent.  If  the 
farmers  execrate  the  sparrows  they  should  preserve  this  Hawk, 
as  its  food  consists  almost  exclusively  of  sparrows. 

The  Larmier, — I  once  saw  this  large  Hawk  in  Hyde  Hall  wood, 
and  I  have  seien  it  both  in  Harlow  and  Latton  Park  woods,  but 
it  has  always  been  very  rare. 

TJie  Peregrine  Falcon. — This  has  been  shot  in  Stanstead 
Marsh  and  in  Gilston  Park,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  Epping 
Forest. 

The  Kestrel^  or  Hovering  Hawk. — This  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting little  bird  used  to  enliven  the  country  by  its  pretty  hover- 
ing and  its  plaintive  note ;  but  it  is  now  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  game-keepers,  although  it  does  not  meddle  with  any  kind 
of  game.  No  bird  is  of  greater  service  to  the  farmer,  for  if 
mice  are  not  exclusively  its  food  they  are  very  nearly  so.  It 
enters  bams  and  other  outbuildings,  where  not  too  public,  in  the 
same  manner  as  owls  ;  and  wherever  this  bird*s  nest  used  to  be 
found  (generally  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow  or  magpie);  it  was 
invariably  lined  with  the  skins  of  micie.  In  spite,  however,  of 
all  its  services  and  its  beauty,  it  has  gone^been  destroyed  by 
the  keepers. 

The  Hobby. — This  small  Hawk  was  more  rare  than  either  of 
the  preceding,  and  appeared  to  prey  mostly  on  the  larger  in- 
sects, as  it  was  generally  seen  hawking  round  trees  or  dart- 
iug  very  rapidly  along.  It  also  kept  itself  more  secluded  in 
woods. 

Th/:  Merlin^  the  smallest  of  the  native  Hawks,  is  very  rare, 
and  is  said  to  be  migratory,  arriving  in  this  countiy  in  October ; 
but  a  nest  with  two  young  ones  was  once  taken  in  Ongar  Park 
Wood,  and  I  had  the  care  of  one  of  the  young  birds  for  some 
months.  One,  a  few  years  since,  chased  a  sparrow  into  a 
greenhouse,  at  Sheering,  and  was  caught,  and  of  course  was 
killed  by  the  ignorant  fellow  who  caught  it. 

The  above  are  all  the  species  of  the  Falcon  tribe  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. — B.  S.  French. 

[The  foregoing  are  a  portion  of  a  few  pages  of  MS.  (we  wish 
they  were  many  more),  written  by  an  old  man  long  resident  on 
the  western  borders  of  Essex,  who,  though  slightly  educated, 
was  a  good  botanist  and  ornithologist.  They  are  the  mere 
records  of  his  own  observations,  yet  are  very  interesting,  and 
are  all  that  remain  of  their  author's  writings.  He  has  recently 
died.] 


Tavistock  Poultry  Show.— The  Committee  have  done  wisely 
to  alter  their  first  proposal — namely,  that  exhibitors  were  to 
find  their  own  pens.  The  Committee  will  find  the  pens, 
charging  6d.  for  each ;  but  there  are  no  entry-fees.  The  Com- 
mittee will  be  obliged  by  the  loan  of  ornamental  poultxy  or 
1Mb  not  intended  for  competition. 


BEES  DYING  OF  DYSENTERY. 

All  the  bees  in  one  of  my  hives  are  dying,  and  I  should  h& 
very  much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  what  to  do  with  thaoL. 
It  is  a  May  swarm  which  was  taken  in  a  straw  hive,  and  whish 
I  afterwards  chloroformed  and  put  into  an  Ayrshire  wooden 
hive.  The  weather  was  very  wet  at  the  time,  and  the  hive  got 
wet  and  mouldy  inside.  I  brought  them  into  the  honae^  took 
out  the  slides,  put  a  pieoe  of  gauze  on  the  top  so  as  to  venti- 
late them,  and  gave  them  some  barley  sugar.  After  a  eooplo 
of  days  the  bees  seemed  all  right,  and  I  put  the  hive  oat  again. 
This  was  between  three  and  four  weeks  ago.  They  are  now 
dying  by  hundreds,  and  the  rest  seem  to  be  listlessly  hanging 
together  doing  nothing.  Yesterday  I  removed  them  to  a  elaan 
floor-board,  taking  away  all  the  dead,  and  to-day  the  floor-boaid 
is  again  covered  with  dead,  also  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive. 
Where  each  one  dies  there  is  a  large  drop  of  stuff  the  colour  of 
yellow  ochre,  some  of  which  I  enclose  in  a  leaf. 

Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  their  dying,  or  anything  to 
do  with  them  ?  Can  there  be  anything  poisonous  in  the  ordinary 
barley  sugar  sold  in  shops  ?  I  was  surprised  also  to  see  ajotof 
earwigs  in  the  hive.  How  is  it  the  bees  allow  them  ? — G.  Thub- 
Low,  Buckland,  near  Dover, 

[Your  bees  appear  to  be  suffering  from  dysentery  arising  pro- 
bably in  the  first  instance  from  the  injurious  effects  of  chloro- 
form, and  aggravated  by  their  being  subsequently  fed  whilst 
confined  to  their  hive.  There  is  nothing  poisonous  in  ordinaiy 
barley  sugar.  If  the  present  glorious  weather  fails  to  ame- 
liorate the  disease,  we  should  very  much  fear  that  it  is  incnraUe. 
Have  you  made  trial  of  the  remedy  to  which  you  referred,  and 
of  which  you  spoke  so  favourably  in  page  282  of  our  eighth 
volume?! 


LIGURIANS  IN    STAFFORD  SHIRE— BEES  AS 
REGICIDES. 

All  the  young  Ligurian  queens  I  reared  last  season  (nine  in 
number^  lived  safely  through  the  winter,  and  in  every  instance, 
although  several  must  have  been  rendered  fertile  by  black 
drones,  all  their  progeny  are  beautifully-marked  Italians.  I 
saw  the  original  queen  this  morning,  and  she  still  seems  to  be 
in  full  vigour,  and  has  filled  her  hive  with  a  vast  deal  of  brood. 

Dr.  Bevan  observes  that  storified  hives  seldom  swarm.  My 
experience  is,  that  with  Italian  bees,  they  almost  invariably 
swarm,  in  spite  of  every  precaution. 

I  have  this  season  adopted  the  plan  recommended  by  "A 
Benfrewshire  Bee-keeper" — t.f.,  a  super  with  guide  combs 
has  first  been  placed  over  the  stock,  and  in  a  few  days  (alter 
the  bees  have  fairly  entered,  and  commenced  to  work),  a 
nadir  has  been  placed  under  the  stock  hive.  A  second  shallow 
super  was  in  due  course  placed  over  the  first  super,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  second  nadir  under  the  stock,  and  finally  a  third 
addition  was  made  to  the  super ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  accom- 
modation, before  the  first  super  was  completed  a  vast  swarin 
issued  forth  on  Sunday  last  (June  24th],  and  out  of  four  hives 
similarly  treated  only  one  has  abstainea  from  swarming. 

A  curious  case  of  swarming  occurred  the  day  before  yesterday 
(June  26).  A  fortnight  ago  I  made  a  swarm  by  removing  the 
queen  and  a  large  portion  of  the  bees  from  a  frame  hive,  and 
putting  them  into  an  ordinary  cottager's  hive  furnished  with 
empty  comb.  A  frame  containing  two  or  three  nearly  mature 
royal  cells  was  inserted  into  the  stock,  and  one  of  these  duly 
produced  a  queen,  and  I  considered  the  hive  secure  from  swarm- 
ing, having  removed  all  the  native  royal  cells  a  day  or  two  after 
the  Italian  cells  had  been  introduced. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  however,  the  hive  swarmed  at  about 
10  A.M.,  the  bees  remained  quiet  after  being  hived  until  about 
4  o'clock,  when  they  seemed  to  have  lost  their  queen.  (I  had 
in  the  meantime  examined  the  stock  carefully,  and  failed  to 
find  either  queen  or  tenanted  royal  cell,  and  did  not  think  they 
had  a  queen).  I  turned  up  the  hive  in  which  the  swarm  had 
been  hived,  and  soon  espied  a  deadly  knot  of  regicides.  I  took 
them  out  and  pulled  off  the  assailants  one  by  one,  until  I  had 
released  the  queen ;  but  as  she  was  a  very  small  one,  and  was 
a  good  deal  misshapen  about  the  abdomen  (the  result,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  murderous  attack  she  had  experienced),  I  at  onee 
crushed  her,  and  allowed  the  bees  to  return  home ;  this  they 
did  almost  at  once,  showing  that  no  second  queen  had  accom- 
panied the  swarm.  I  believe  the  queen  was  impregnated ;  she 
was  nine  or  ten  days  old. 

Yesterday  (June  27th)  I  found  that  a  swarm  had  issued  f 
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A  nncleiifl,  and  vishioff  to  obtain  the  young  qneen,  onlj  just 
matured,  for  another  liiTe,  and  at  the  same  time  eompel  the 
fwarm  to  zetom  home,  I  tuned  np  the  hiye  in  whieh  the 
fwaim  waa,  bat  after  looking  about  for  some  time,  as  the  queen 
did  not  tarn  up,  I  began  to  examine  the  mass  in  detail,  and 
observing  a  rather  dense  cluster  near  the  centre,  rolled  it  out, 
and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  the  young  queen  was  incarcerated, 
exactly  as  in  the  previous  instance.  I  removed  her  assailants 
one  by  one,  and  was  g^  to  find  the  queen  uninjured,  and  I 
succeeded  in  introducing  her  to  another  nucleus,  which  had 
either  destroyed  or  lost  its  own  queen  some  time  before.  The 
bees  soon  returned  home,  proving  that  they  had  not  a  more 
Aivonred  monarch  left  with  them.  I  have  lost  several  young 
queens  this  season,  but  only  one  in  1866. 

How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  this  apparent  perversion  of 
instinct  ?  llie  weather  is  fine,  and  honey  most  abundant,  and 
yet  my  bees  have  in  several  instances  destroyed  young  queens 
which  they  themselves  have  reared  and  tended. — J.  E.  B. 


APIARIANS   BEWARE! 

Thk  foes  of  your  favourites  are  increasing.  Sparrows  as 
well  as  tomtits  are  arrayed  against  you,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  cuckoo.  The  parish  schoolmaster  of  Lochmaben 
has  had  a  whole  hive  of  bees  destroyed  in  little  more  than  one 
day  by  a  cuckoo,  which  was  encouraged  to  visit  his  garden ;  and 
two  or  three  other  hives  in  the  vicinity  have  been  ruined  by 
the  same  enemy,  so  I  am  assured.  That  eminent  naturalist 
Sir  William  Jardine  believes  the  cuckoo  will  eat  bees,  and  has 
sent  an  account  of  the  above-mentioned  facts  to  the  **  Science 
Gossip  Journal."  Now,  without  calling  in  question  the  veracity 
of  any  person,  I  beg  to  state  as  my  opinion,  that  neither  the 
sparrow  nor  the  cuckoo  is  an  enemy  of  the  bee.  I  imagine  the 
Lochmaben  hives  perished  by  famine,  and  that  the  dying  bees 
were  simply  appropriated  as  legitimate  food  by  the  cuckoo. 
Sparrows  abound  in  my  apiary,  and  though  they  may  occasion- 
ally destroy  a  bee,  their  chief  employment  consists  in  catching 
fiies  that  torment  the  hives. 

If  **  A  Blackhkath'an  '*  will  take  the  trouble  of  opening  the 
stomachs  of  the  progeny  of  apicidal  sparrows,  I  am  convinced 
he  will  desist  from  the  war  of  extermination  which  he  has 
begun  to  wage  on  a  class  of  birds  that  do  much  good  and  little 
injury  in  the  garden. — ^B.  S. 


UNITING  BEES— MANY  QUESTIONS. 

'Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  course  I  ought  to  have 
pursued  with  my  bees?  On  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  those  in 
a  Neighbour's  hive  swarmed  for  a  second  time,  not  having 
taken  to  the  supers  put  on.  I  tried  to  unite  the  swarm  with 
a  first  swarm  from  a  common  straw  hive,  and  which  was  in  a 
ten-bar  hive  (they  swarmed  exactly  two  weeks  before  the  others) ; 
but  the  bees  in  the  bar  hive  have  killed  all  the  others. 

The  mode  in  which  we  endeavoured  to  unite  the  swarms  was 
as  follows  :<— On  Saturday  night,  about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock 
(as  recommended  in  the  "  Bee  lianual "),  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  sunset,  we  took  the  new  swarm,  and,  having  spread  a 
cloth  on  the  ground,  knocked  the  bees  out  on  the  cloth,  and 
then  began  looking  for  the  queen,  but  as  we  could  not  find  her, 
we  took  the  bar  hive,  and  leaving  its  floor-board  behind,  put  it 
on  the  top  of  the  bees  on  the  doth.  We  then  left  them  to 
rise  into  the  hive,  and  join  the  other  bees ;  and  this  we  expected 
thej  would  do.  The  bar  hive  has  three  bars  full  of  comb,  and 
partly  sealed.  ^Then  in  the  morning,  about  a  quarter  to  four 
o'dock,  we  returned  the  bar  hive  to  the  fioor-board  and  to  the 
stand,  but  when  we  came  to  look  at  the  cloth  there  seemed  to 
be  as  many  bees  under  where  the  hive  had  stood  as  the  night 
before ;  so  we  put  them  on  the  floor-board,  and  fastened  the 
hive  down  ;  but  all  the  day  (Sunday)  the  inmates  were  oariying 
out  bees  either  dead  or  alive,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  I  forgot  to  state  that  we  found  the  queen 
in  the  morning,  after  we  had  removed  most  ^of  the  bees  to 
the  floor-board. 

Did  I  pursue  the  right  course  in  looking  for  the  queen  ?  and 
would  the  union  have  been  all  right  if  I  had  found  her  on  the 
Saturday  evening?  If  not,  what  reason  do  you  assign  for  the 
bees  killing  the  new  swarm?  We  have  the  queen  under  a 
0BS6^  will  it  be  of  any  use  to  keep  her  ?  Should  covers  to 
hives  be  of  a  light  or  a  dark  colour?  Why  did  not  the  bees  in 
the  Neighbour's  hive  take  to  the  supers?  Bo  you  think,  as  I 
imagine,  that  we  put  on  the  supers  rather  too  eariy  ?   The  bees, 


however,  went  up  into  them,  and  filled  them,  but  did  no  work ; 
but  when  the  bees  swarmed  the  first  time  they  left  ttiem  quite 
empty,  and  I  found  a  little  bit  of  eomb  at  the  bottom  of  eadi 
glass,  of  whieh  there  were  three.    Are  Liguxian  queens  de- 
sirable?    Could  I  take  the  hon^  from  two  common  straw 
hives,  and  put  the  bees  in  a  bar  hive,  adding  to  them  a  swaim 
which  came  off  to-da^  and  another  which  I  expect  soon  ?  and 
when  would  be  the  nght  time  to  do  so  ?    I  do  not  like  killing 
the  bees  to  take  the  honey.    Would  it  be  vrell  to  add  any  more 
bees  to  the  swarm  in  the  bar  hive :  a  second  swarm,  or  one  lot 
of  the  old  beee— that  is,  a  swarm  of  last  year  ?    One  of  the 
straw  hives  has  swarmed  twice,  and  the  o&er  once,  and  this 
is  the  one  that  I  expect  vrill  again.    I  have  three  or  four 
times  had  to  straightsn  the  eomb  on  the  bars,  how  is  thig 
to  be  obviated,  for  the  bees  do  not  seem  to  care  about  bidld- 
ing  straight?    Of  course  when  I  see  to  it  I  am  attacked  ac- 
cordingly.   I  weighed  the  bar  hive  before  I  tried  to  unite  the 
swarm,  and  it  had  gained  nothing,  so  that  I  conclude  the 
inmates  must  have  lolled  all  the  new  comers.    Is  it  necessary 
in  catching  a  swarm  of  bees  to  smear  the  inside  of  the  hive 
with  syrup  of  some  sort  ?    Have  the  Neighbour's  cottage  hives 
enough  ventilation,  for  the  top  only  ventilates  the  supers? 
Do  bees  dislike  large  glass  windows  in  the  sides  of  their  hives, 
with  a  door  to  keep  the  light  out  ?    How  far  do  bees  generally 
go  to  fetch  honey?    Does  taking  out  the  bars  to  look  at  tiiem 
injure  the  young  bees  ?  and  how  long  does  it  take  to  hatch  out 
brood  ?    Will  this  year's  swanns  have  any  young  bees  before 
autumn  ?    Is  there  more  than  one  sort  of  common  bee  ?    I  do 
not  mean  drones  bat  workers,  for  some  hives  seem  to  have 
larger  bees  than  others. — G.  J. 
P.S. — ^Do  any  drones  go  off  with  second  and  third  swarms  ? 
[We  can  scarcely  tell  why  the  attempted  union  turned  out 
so  complete  a  failure.    Another  time  and  under  apparent^ 
precisely  similar  circumstances  you  may  be  equally  successful. 
The  use  of  a  little  smoke,  and  sprinkling  both  lots  of  bees  with 
syrup  scented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  peppermint  water 
would  render  future  success  more  probable.    The  queen  of  a 
second  swarm  not  being  fertilised  would  be  of  little  use  to  an 
expert,  to  yon  she  is  of  no  value  whatever.    A  Ught  colour  is 
the  best  for  hive  covers.   If  the  supers  had  been  furnished  witb 
some  pieces  of  clean  comb  the  bees  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  have  taken  to  them.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority 
of  Ligurian  queens.    The  best  time  for  driving  the  bees  and 
taking  the  hon^y  from  your  two  common  hives  would  be  three 
weeks  after  the  issue  of  the  first  swarm  in  each  case,  as  all  the 
brood  from  the  old  queen  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
drones)  would  then  be  hatched  out,  whilst  the  young  qoeen 
would  scarcely  have  commenced  egg-laying.    If  the  iiJiabi- 
tants  oi  the  two  hives  do  not  form  a  sufficient  population,  you 
may  add  a  swarm,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  add  them 
to  a  swarm,  as  the  best  way  would  probably  be  to  drive  them  at 
once  from  their  own  hives  up  into  that  containing  the  swarm. 
We  always  superintend  the  formation  of  combs  ourselves  by 
examining  them  occasionally  whilst  in  progress,  and  correcting 
irregularities  as  they  arise.    We  should  not  at  this  time  at- 
tempt to  add  more  bees  to  the  hive  which  has  evinced  so  de- 
cided a  disinclination  to  fraternise  with  the  reinforcement  you 
have  already  offered  to  it.    Smearing  the  inside  of  hives  with 
honey  or  syrup  of  any  kind  is,  we  beUeve,  quite  unnecessary. 
Extra  ventilation  when  necessary  may  be  given  to  storified 
hives  by  wedging  up  the  supers  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  as 
well  as  by  raising  the  front  of  the  hive  itself  a  little  from  its 
fioor-board.    Large  windows  are  great  evils  in  bee-hives  from 
their  tendenoy  to  promote  the  condensation  of  internal  mois- 
ture.   We  believe  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  to  be  about 
the  limit  of  the  profitable  flight  of  the  bee.    Workers  mature 
in  about  twentv-one  days,  and  a  hive  containing  a  swarm  of 
this  season  will  be  left  in  the  autumn  almost  entirelyin  the 
possession  of  young  bees  bred  since  it  was  tenanted.    There  is 
but  one  kind  of  hive  bee  indigenous  in  this  country;  any 
variation  in  the  size  of  workers  is,  therefore,  accidental.  B»me8 
genenlly  accompany  both  second  and  third  swarms.] 


SUPERSTITIONS  ABOUT  BEES. 
Som  time  ago  a  man  brought  a  second  swarm  of  bees  to 
my  employer's  apiary.  When  about  to  leave  them  ho  tapped 
the  hive  and  said,  **  Bees  1  bees  I  I  have  brought  you  to  work 
for  a  new  master ;  be  industrious."  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
the  bees  could  understand  him,  and  he  said  he  always  did  it ; 


ae 
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)Ulo,  thai  it  is  the  oostom  "whrn  my  one  of  their  o^mer'0 
fcmily  dies  to  teU  them,  or  eke  they  would  die  too. 

I  laughed  at  his  notioas,  thinking  it  waa  an  eioeptional  ease, 
when  next  day  another  man  told  me  anoh  the  same  tale. .  I 
asked  him  for  a  proof  of  his  theory,  for  although  he  had  told 
hia  hees  his  father  was  deed,  they  all  died. 

He  said  that  if  the  heea  setUed  on  dead  wood  it  was  a  sign 
of  someone  in  the  house  dying ;  and  that  it  hronght  bad  luek 
to  seu  the  bees  nnless  for  gold ;  but  his  father  sometimes  ex- 
Qbaaged  his  bees  for  a  small  pig. 

To  Mrs.  A ,  an  aged  matron,  I  said,  "  Yon  have  more 

Mttse,  I  hope,  than  to  think  there  is  anything  in  telling  the 
Dees  If  one  of  yonr  famUy  die  r » .  "  "Why,  I  should  expect  them 
all  to  die,"  she  repUed,  ••  if  I  did  not  do  so." 

Another  man  had  two  casts,  and  I  recommended  for  them 
liberal  feeding,  v  Oh,  he  said,  a  small  bit  of  lump  sugar  as 
iMge  as  his  finger  nail  would  last  them  two  or  three  days," 
w  he  backed  his  own  opinion,  and  gave  them  the  "  small  bit." 
Hisbees  went  to  sleep  in  the  winter,  and  he  looked  for  their 
wi^g  agam,  but  to  no  purpose— they  were  dead.— M. 
#-ir'  V  ^^^  P  ™y  employer's  apiary,  6  inehes  in  circum- 
ferwice,  has  brood  comb  in  it  this  season.  I  have  never  seen 
snob  a  ease  before.    The  hive  is  a  flat-topped  straw  hive, 

FEROCITY  OF  INDIAN  BEES. 
Thh  following  instanee  of  the  ferocity  of  the  large  Indian 

S^mrd?"-^''"****  ^  "^"^  ^  •  '^''*  ^^^  ^' 

"Having  failed  to  observe  some  nests  of  bees  in  the  clump 

dl«Cl^  Ijeesnnder  which  our  camp  was  pitched,  they  were 

difltarbed  by  the  smoke  of  a  fire  our  servants  had  made  to 

S?«.af;  ?^-  T^  ^"^  "^""^  *^y  '''^™"'  attacking  men  and 
Miimals.  especiaUy  onr  horses  that  were  picketed  in  a  row 

Jwrfidly,  so,  thmUng  to  give  them  a  chance  of  esowwi  I  rwi 
towds  them  and  cut  their  head  and  heel-wpes  wlSloy  W 
huntmg  Imife,  getting  weU  stung  while  so  doing  But^e 
hones,  being  now  free,  instead  of  at  once  running  away  as  we 
Sfiw^l?"^  ^^^'^^  t^».  ^""^  ^  ^«^^  ^^  each  otheTii  the 
Sr  Jia!S!l  "iT^v*  **T«  ^i";**^  *^^»  l^^^^y  maddened 
bv  the  stmgs  of  the  bees  (myriads  of  which  w^re  flyinrf  about). 

^YJT'Sii'*'  and  kicied  each  other  most  desp^il^t^ 
?.i^'  »>««ming  entangled  in  the  loose  topes  by  which  they 
had  been  tethered,  aU  five  horses  were  wniSg  on  the  ground 
tWther.making  a  terrible  noise  and  dust.*^  The  be^n?w 
attacked  me  so  badlyjthat  I  was  obHged  to  leave  the  horses 

SnSSf  S  *npped  me  up,  when  they  punished  me  fearfully, 
aftftough  I  had  a  soldier's  great-coat  on  at  the  time.  One  of 
3S[«f^  ^^  "^®  crying  piteoualy,  with  a  swarm  of  bees 
about  It.  This  poor  geat  died  then  and  thm  frt)m  the  stinn 
after  going  a  few  yards  further.  We  had  next  to  catch  ^e 
norses.  ihese  poor  animals  were  much  swollen  all  over  their 
bodies,  for  these  wild  bees  are  very  large,  and  stunc  far  worse 
^ihe  common  En^sh  bee.  When  ciie  nest  is^dktS 
the  other  swarms  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  to  also  turn  out 
so  their  assistance. 

eil'^W  ^"F  *^»  ?^  '*'  ^°°»  **^  -pot,  we  counted 

S^-wl  ?^  ?'"  *"*  "^^^  *^«  "^"-ks  of  blars'  claws  distinctly 
^^thl'^i  ^"^  f^'^^'i  ^^'^^  »*  "igbt,  of  climbing  up 
declared  they  had  seen  one,  by  moonlight,  seated  alonir  a 

SiXl?i?^£f  ^""^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  both  liws,  aTd  gre^y 
swallowing  bees,  wax,  honey,  and  aU,  semiAg  quite  proof 

bears  had  chmbed  trees  on  which  were  bees'  nests,  so  this 
account  seems  likely  enough  to  be  true.  nesra,  so  tins 

*w  .  ^^^^'^*^  disabled  me,  robbed  me  of  my  sight  for  a 
tfane,  and  laid  me  on  my  back  with  fever."  *6  *  'ur  a 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

^^Ah'.^l>:!7^1U^,^^Jlf>^^  '^^^^  ^ve  been 
ImB^perhiJSfbecn  duSJ  bv.^«tife  size  as  you  describe.    She 


GHZGKXirs  Dboopimo  (If.  A.  iT.}.— Bemove  y(«ar  chickens  to  fr«A 
nomidrproTide  them  with  heaps  of  dust  or  rosd  giii,  and  mix  a  Itttla 
UMkta^haririttiit.  Veed  Umoi  for  a  short  time  <m  ttimalating  food, 
tm  thflj  get  over  their  troublous  time.  Oroidng  the  orown  and  iaa 
feathers  are  the  "  children's  dlaeasea  "  of  chickens. 

Whxtk  CKkvz  OxuRg  (X.  r.  Z.).— We  haye  not  seen  any  wWte  Or*?* 
CoBTUr  fowls,  nor  do  we  know  of  any.  We  therefore  oonsider  ihese  yoa 
name  a  froiOc  of  natins.  W«  ate  not  surprised  at  it.  There  seems  to  ba 
a  tMuUnoy  in  aU  hleok  aaimala  to  throw  white  produce  at  times^SpaBish 
fowls  for  instance.  As  we  sit  writing  we  can  see  two  hens  with  as  maeli 
white  as  black  in  their  plumage.  The  young  of  the  BUrer-Grey  RabUto 
tte  bom  blaek,  yet  is  almost  eiPiery  litter  there  Is  a  white  one.  AH . 
breeders  of  black  poultry  know  how  oommon  these  freaks  are.  Blank 
CMCflins  went  out "  because  uo  one  coidd  obtain  a  reaQy  blaek  oock.  A 
dose  examination  of  any  cock  of  a  black  breed  will  ahnost  always  xemdt 
in  the  discorery  of  red,  yeUow,  or  white  feathers.  In  the  case  of  tha 
Cr*Te  CcBor  this  oiroumstaaoe  is  not  so  remarkable,  as,  aUhou^  white 
feathers  are  not  desirable,  they  are  not  disqualifioations. 

Bwo&uv  CaoPS  (Old  SvJfieriber  but  Young  PouUrf  Woman).— li  is  difi- 
cult  to  give  the  cause  of  the  "  hanging  craw.*'  It  is  common  to  all  breeds 
of  fbwis.  We  hsTe  Spanish,  Dorking,  Or^e  Ccrar,  and  Brahma  with  It. 
'^tSi^**^/?*^"*^  desirably  but  neither  does  it  detract  from  thek> 
utiUty. .  It  shows  OQly  at  thU  time  of  year,  when  the  plumage  has  beoome 
old  and  scanty.  The  treatment  is  to  feed  sparingly,  and  to  confine  the 
birds  where  they  can  be  kept  from  all  water,  except  a  Uttio,  which  is 
ab«>lutely  necessanr,  three  times  per  day,  when  they  should  be  allowed 
to  drink  a  little,  bntthe  water  shoidd  not  he  lef  k  within  their  reach. 

Chiokkhs  toth  Daoopxsa  Wnros  and  Blind  (IT.r.).— Your  chickens 
have  been  sulnring  ftom  that  which  we  must  oall  the  epidemic  of  the 
seana.  Our  chiekeashay«  had  the  same,  but  it  has  not  been  fataL  Wa 
haye  washed  the  heads,  eyes,  and  nostrils  with  vinegar  and  water,  and  we 
have  given  camphor  internally,  and  have  put  it  in  tiieir  water.  We  hare 
not  lost  one  in  twouty,  and  many  cases  which  we  thou^t  hopeless,  and  nut 


appears  long  and  sharp,  and  the -eyes 
and  almost  recover  the  lost  gromul 

niS^^^®  t  ^^P*  <?•  ?■  •^>— A  CocWn-CWaa  eeck  cannot  taint  a 
Oochin-Chtoa  hea  from  his  haying  been  with  hens  of  another  kind, 

Ojot  {A.  J,P,,  8ib€rUwold).-rYqxu  chickens  seem  tC  have  the  ffaneB. 
Treat  them  as  directed  for  tiiat  disease  in  our  Ikst  week's  Number. 

RAT9IJHO  IK  THE  TmUMLT  oflT  GucxBvs  idaekin)^-'lt  it  ansea  from 
SJr!S**/  ""y*"***'  aa  it  prebaWy  does,  a  diet  of  soft  food  only,  with  T^d 
SS^n^a^e'*''*^"  ^*         abundance  of  lettuce  leaves,  wiU  remove 

*i.^^^?T  ^'^'^  f  AiULYSBi)  (IT.  m  B.).--The  bird  must  be  well  and 
ttoronghly  purged  He  must  be  kept  clean,  and- When  tiie  ^s^o^om 
become  natural-tiiat  is,  white  and  ^enTyou  may  tKi  wsorttoSSSS 
Isj^bread  steeped  in  strong  ale,  and  ciSphor  L^ii^f  i^T!^ 

of^tS"  S  ^^lH,5-  •air^'-^ok"  bave  varied  much  in  value 
L'***  r^  P!*"®'*»  •■  ^^  ^"^  be  mouHinff.  they  are  worth  Utu^I— 
perhaps  about  18«.  each.  They  will  be  worSlSaei  SI  wkS  a^ 
Me  not  saleable  at  piBsent.  (iicS  are  t<»  vSm?  to  seU  Tt  »?QrtSS2 
old.  When  a  UtUe  older  tiiey  aretablfiJ,S^^Ti?tito  BauV  UftM^ 
S^i;f  I?r«  °?f  Square  if  your  Pea  FowU  are  not  of  Sefi^onlSl 
thov  are  at  any  time  saleable.    Baily  will  buy  them.  •  ^"™™on  sen 

USB  OP  TBS  WKffB  AJTO  YoiK  W  FOHMIXO  THB  f^BICXKl^  (J,'  H    Y\ 

'^tJ^i^'^ll^  '**'  Reformation  of  tiie  cWckTTndttTe  ^roSss  of 
JfS5i.?!StH?^,i.^'i»  «l»**«»*««d  fax  "The  Poultry  Book*  firrt  Hltici 

""'•  *^~-oe  it  always  floats  to  that 
ightest  part  of  the  yolk  is 

Sj^wfj? ^^ *5® **?"?  ^\ ^  prevent  its  be£g  hiSsS,  tiSwlTo; 
at  one  extremltv,  to  tiie  membrane  covering  the  yolk:  it  thwi  uasS 


C\y  7  ,  '.7  **'"ei°M  »  If*"  w*  toe  aioa 

sheU,  in  a  gelatinous  thick  state.  This  is  o 

ra*    I  ASM    mMan\^AA    A<v    «V . im.  ..       <   .     .. 


*  Nattye  hunters* 


^Xl^^^  ?^°*?P?*/^  Thbosfes  to  New  Zealand  (John  Stuart) 
-Take  the  young  1[)irds  from  the  nest  when  Uiey  ore  toleraWv  fMihirS" 
but  not  so  old  but  that  they  will  open  U»oir  moihs  to  b?  ffeV   Mh^^^ 

I  some  coirespandsnt  may  be  aUe  toiiif<5m  w.-^.^B^IStT'  ^®**** 


imMtsmn: 
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BEBDDTO  FELARGHOKTOMS. 


AJjUABI*E  bintB  mi  the  re- 
quirements of  ihe  prespnt  day 
have  ftgtin  been  thrown  cmt 
by  Mr.  Habscfn»  an^  although 
there  is  at.  the  prosonX  time 
aa  encUess  variety  of  heddiog 
P)3la)rgoiuams,  lib  haa  veiy  justly  saod  that  tSi^y  4o.  apt 
come  up  io  the  desirod  Btapdard.  .Maiiy  of  thoae  naised  by 
our  lata  ^dend  Idr.  D<mald  Beaton^  aLthon^  mxTel  in 
colooc,  do  not  poflMBS  -thttt  Tnei*  habit  so  neof^mmr^ixiihe 
boddiug  ^fAma^XBuamu.  His  igtmi  ^anmph  mitliat  ohwi,  I 
consider,  is.  Stella,  mMmgk  there  wn  aereral  others  aS 

ei  iMiit;  im  inslmwe,  C^isler.  %read  Eagle,  and 
k-  Dwarf.  1^  last;  I  tfainlt,  will  ^prove  to  be  ^ne  of 
thttimy1i>est  of  Ikislartbalehof  seedliiws.  Tbevarietxra 
v^ch  are  the  most  novel  in  colour  sere  also,  nnfortmuctely, 
toor  strong  in  habit  and  much  too  rampant  to  be  retained 
as  bed^Bng  plants.  We  possess,  however,  in  the  varieties 
named'  beneath  some  mMrnifioant  idiades  of  ^oiomr,  and 
having  obiained^these,  as  Mr.  Bolnoa  very  justly  mmaxkBt 
the  h#l>it  can  eaaQy  be  .aeeoired. 

Im  Alfjsandm  we  have  a  beanti&l  z«ddish  dasei ;  in 

Glowworm,  a  rich  shade  of  crimson ;  whslst  £laek  Dwarf 

pusaitu  a fina  mud  of  dadc  veivety  erimson.    The  trusses 

of  4Us  vaiiety  «xb  very  large  and  contact,  prodncinff  a 

vetydarrling  effect  whenj^aeed  in jnrtaposition  with  ol^er 

liitalil^  oeAounr.    Amy  Hogg  is  also  of  a  very  pretty  shade 

of  eolonr,  and  is  a  most  uscrol  variety  for  pot-oulture  and 

conservotoiy  decoratioti^  presenting  to  the  eye  immense 

tniaies  of  rose-cAoloured  flowers  of  mm  form  and  substance. 

Amy  Hogg  is,  oftriaiply  a,^em  of  the  first  water  under 

^iaas, -where  il  may  be  said  to  xeign  supreme ;  but  in  the 

q^en  gpround,  it  wiu  not  Wur  the  vioiations  of  temperatuDs. 

'Stm^  iUe.jmCHifiwuA  trasses  of  bloom  beooate  smaller 

.  aod  lesai  in  timaimr  aa  tiie  pkiit  gains  vigour,  and  the 

foh^izHrta^es  both  in  size  aad  quantity,  nirtil  at  last 

theiiLir  AWsif  she  wete  permitibed  to  lErtray  from  her  regal 

psitoe,  wow  disdflon  to  own  her  more  imfortunate  sister 

i€m  h^  to  l>ear  the  indemebey  of  the  weather  in  die 

o|«in  ground.    In  the  vsrietv  called  Indian  Yellow  we  have 

another  rich  and  valuable  shade,  although  the  yellow  is  at 

Ittes^t  invisible.    It  is,  neyertheless,  an  invaluable  acqui- 

aliffli  for  conservatory  decoration ;  but  wben  planted  out  in 

ground,  like  the  preoedii^  it  grows  too  freely. 


a;M4jtD0  jpropertion  of  foliage  is  too  great  for  the  qnantifcy  of 
blevns  tta  habii  is  also  bad^  but  when  the  roots  are  eon- 
^Md  in;pots  it  farms  a  fine  object  ifdien  trained  against 
a  |iflar  or  wall  in'  a  conservatory.  Orange  Nosegay  is 
another  variety  valnable  on  account  of  its  colour,  but,  like 
Ihertoegoing,  too  rampant  in  its  habit.  I  have  obtained 
ftem  iAns  some  varieties  of  fine  habit  by  crossing  it  with 
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P.^hyhridmn  and  a  varietv  which  I  raised  about  three  or- 
four  years  ago,  and  whidii  I  had  the  pleasure  of  iiain^i>g  • 
Bobeit  Fish.  These  plants  are  v^ry  dwarf  in  habit,  anS 
produse  ^Keiiy  large  trusses  of  bloom  on  straight  u^wiglit 
footsta^  well,  above  the  foliagei,  which  is  deep  green, 
smooth,  aflbd  glossy.  In  colour  the  ^owens,  too,  are  several- 
shades  farigKer  1h[an  Oraoige  Nosegay,  and  the  trusses  ai^^ 
larger  and  more  oompact  than  those  of  that  kind.  Certain' 
of  'tiseso  seedlings  will,  I  think,  satisfy  some  of  Mr.  Bob-  * 
son's  wants,  and  staind  the  ordeal  of  cnticism. 

IHdb^  that  I  have  tdso  anticipated  Mr.  Eobson's  wishes. 
by  producing  various  shades  of  macenta  by  crossing  some' 
of  my  "best  seedling  Kosest^s  wi&  the  Zonale  sectioiL.. 
One  seedling  which  I  have  wis  season  is  remarkably  good; 
it  is  in  colour  a  beautiful  oerise-diaded  magenta,  with  a 
truss  the  veiy  counterpart  of  Amy  Hogg,  from  which  it' 
was  raised.    Tbe  individual  flowers  are  alsoof  fine  slum' 
and  snbstanee,  and  the  habit  of  the  ptaoit  is  all  that  oolud 
be  deaned;  it  has  also  neat,  light  green  fbliage,  and  by 
its  flowe^inff  in  a  very  yomg  state,  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  a  very  profttee  bloomer.  This,  with  hundreds 
of 'ottoer  seedlings,  is  now  lowing  bloom  in  great  proftision, 
attiiottgh  the  seeds  were  only  sown  in  the  seoond  week  in 
Jonuaiy  of  the  present  year.    They  have  all  had  their . 
tops  taken  off  and  struck,  and  it  is  the  plants  thus  pro* 
pagated  that  are  principally  flowering  first.    Maqy  of  the> 
nuMtt  promising  have  been  beheaded  the  ^second  time,  aitft^ 
are  now  nibe  plants  showing  btoem-bnda  free^.    I  have 
also  this  season  what  I  shall  call  a  liliputian  race  of  bed- 
ding gelargoninms ;  theee  are  ail  very  close  and  compact 
in  habit,  and  bear  lai^e  trasses  of  miely-eheped  flowers. 
They  bdwng  to  another  8eoti(m  obtfldned  by  crossin^r  the 
double  varieties  with  the  Zonale  kinds,  and  promiseio  be 
great  acquisitions.    The  foliage  is  of  great  substance,  and 
ike  flowets  exhibit  a  great  advance  in  azB  and  form. 

I  now  come  to  the  Tricolor  and  Bronze-foliaged  section. . 
Here  the  double  varieties  sent  out  last  year  ha^e  done  me 
good  service ;  for  plants  so  remarkable  for  the  beauty  oi 
meir  foliage  I  have  never  seen.  I  have  also  little  doubt 
that  many  of  them  w^  produce  double  flowens  as  wcdL 
These  have  not  yet  flowered.  By  cnossing  tiM  IMeolor 
B«oti€itt  with  the  poUett  of  the  double  varieties  more  sub- 
stance has  been  tnrbwn  into  the  folia^,  and  the  marMngs ' 
are,  consequently,  more  defiiiite.  Besides,  the  foliage  bein^ 
so  mndh  thicker  the  plants  will  be  enaibled  to  withstand  the 
fre^Rient  Titariations  of  temperature  to  which  we  are  so  often 
subjected ;  there  is  also  a  greater  proportion  of  green  in  t^ 
centre  of  the  leaf,  which  sets  it  on  to  much  greater  advan- 
iage,  and  enables  it  to  stand  the  hot  rayaof  the  suntwiih^- 
but  kijnry. 

Tbe  vaiietiei^  produced  by  the  double  kinds,  fertilise 
with  the  pollen  taken  from  the  Broase  section,  are  alee 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  which  is  Vi9y- 
^arge  in  the  eaae  of  some  of  the  plants.  These,  for  distant 
efS&ct,  will  be  very  fine ;  I  can  eonoeive  nothing  more ' 
beautiML  than  large  plaitts  of  these  dotted  about  here  atid^ 
ithece  in  suitable  positions  Mnongst  subtropical  plagts." 
The  magnificent  tints  of  colour  exhibited  bytheir  loliagio 
would  produce  a  chaTmSng  effect  along  with  other  plants. 

No.  980.— Vol.  XXXVI.,  0u>  Sssnis. 
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poawMHing  only  the  natural  tintg.  The  ^wietlM  from  wUehlha 
pollen  mji  taken  were  all  planted  out  in  the  triai-SMfiUid  il 
Ghiawiok  last  rammer,  and  reeeiYed  the  hif^eet  awaida  of  the 
Iloial  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Hoitleiiltuml  Boeietr.  Their 
aames  axe  Oixolet,  Gaiety,  PresideBt  lineoln,  and  Beaoty  of 
Onlton.  The  last-named  is  oertainlj  the  flneet  bedding  Pelar- 
gonium which  I  haye  ever  raised  before  tiie  present  season, 
and  I  predict  for  it  a  long  and  briUiaBt  future.  It  is  in  the 
present  season  in  this  oold,  wet,  and  smoky  elimate  eren  more 
heantiful  than  it  was  at  Onlton  Park  or  at  Ohiswiok  last  year. 
Its  habit  is  ererything  that  can  be  desired;  it  is  remarkably 
free  in  growth,  is  yezy  easily  kept  through  the  winter  months, 
and  can  be  propagated  yexy  rapidly.  As  an  instanoe  of  this  I 
may  state  that  I  only  sent  six  small  plants  of  it  to  Ghiswiok 
last  year,  and  that  there,  under  the  able  snperintendanoe  of 
Mr.  BaxTon,  upwards  of  two  hundred  fine  plants  hare  been 
obtained  from  them.*  It  oan  be  propagated  all  through  the 
winter  months  if  the  cuttings  are  plaoed  in  a  nice  airy  tempe- 
rature. The  ease  with  which  Tarieties  of  this  section  can  be 
propagated  and  kept  through  the  winter  months  giyes  them 
a  great  advantage  over  the  Tricolor  section,  of  which  Mrs. 
Pollock  is  the  type.  A  hurge  bed  of  Mrs.  Pollock  in  the  flower 
jUrden  here  bears  no  comparison  in  point  of  beau^  with 
Beauty  of  Oulton,  although  both  varieties  are  so  distmet  in 
character  that  they  may  be  planted  side  by  side  with  good 
eAect.  I  should  not  venture  to  say  so  much  in  praise  of  one 
of  mv  own  production,  but  that  I  feel  sure  that  what  I  have 
atated  will  be  borne  out  by  others  when  they  shall  have  seen 
the  effect  which  Beauty  of  Oulton  will  produce  in  this  and 
future  seasons. 

There  is  also  another  section  which  will  prove  an  important 
addition  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden.  One  of  the 
beet  of  these  varieties— namely,  General  Longstreet,  is  of  fine 
habit,  and  has  bright  golden  leaves  and  large  compact  trusses 
of  deep  scarlet  flowers.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
well-known  Golden  Fleece  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  By  crossing 
Stella  with  pollen  taken  from  General  Longstreet  I  have  ob- 
tained a  beautiful  golden  Stella,  with  a  habit  more  compact 
than  Stella,  and  the  truss  rather  doeer  to  the  foliage,  whidi 
I  consider  is  an  advantage.  The  only  fault  I  find  with  Stella 
is  that  the  fine  trusses  of  bloom  are  too  high  above  the 
foliage,  too  much  of  the  flower-stalk  being  seen  between  the 
flowers  and  the  leaves.  The  next  variety  operated  on  was 
Christine;  pollen  taken  from  General  Longstreet  was  used 
in  this  instance,  by  which  means  I  have  obtained  a  golden 
Christine.  The  plant  is  of  exactly  the  same  habit  as  the 
old  Christine,  but  has  beautiful  yellow  foliage,  and  rosy 
pink  flowers,  the  Utter  forming  a  nice  contrast  with  the  yellow 
leaves. 

Pollen  from  General  Longstreet  was  also  used  for  fertilising 
Mome  blooms  of  the  very  dwarf  and  compact  bedding  Geranium 
Jmown  as  Little  David,  and  the  result  in  the  first  season  was  a 
pjant  the  ve^  counterpart  of  that  variety  in  habit  and  profusion 
of  bloom.  Li  the  following  year  this  was  crossed  with  pollen 
;rtaken  from  Christine,  and  a  beautiful  dwarf  plant  was  obtained, 
.  haviiiig  nice  golden  foUage  and  pink  flowers  the  exact  colour  of 
<  Christine,  and  borne  in  great  profusion  well  above  the  foliage. 
'^  Tbe  p4ant  does  not  grow  more  than  from  4  to  6  inches  high.  Two 
great  novelties  in  this  section  have  just  unfolded  their  beauti- 
ful petals  to  my  admiring  gaze— they  are  a  golden  Cybister 
.  and  a  golden  Spread  Eagle ;  in  the  former  the  flowers  are  of 
wonderful  substance,  and  the  truss  promises  to  be  very  large 
and  compact,  whilst  the  foliage  is  also  very  beautiful,  having  a 
dark  zone  on  a  yellow  groun£ 

I  must  here  thank  Mr.  Bobson  for  the  valuable  suggestions 
which  he  has  made,  and  I  shall  use  every  endeavour  to  supply 
the  wants  which  he  points  out.  He  is  quite  right ;  there  is 
certainly  a  very  wide  field  yet  left  for  the  hybridiser,  althon^ 
we  appear  to  have  brought  the  Pelargonium  to  the  hi^est 
Btate  of  TOrfection.  I  had  ahready  contempbtted  the  possibility 
ci  an  advance  in  the  Ivy-leaf  section,  and  I  cannot  perceive 
why  gold,  silver,  and  tricolor-leaved  varieties  should  not  be 
inoduoedin  thisasweUastheZonaledass.  With  that  object 
in  view  I  shall  at  once  procure  the  materials  for  a  start,  and 
hope  to  report  a  layourable  progress  next  season. 

Whilst  writing  on  bedding  plants  I  would  direct  Mr.  Bobson*s 
.attention  to  Viola  comuta.  Each  season  witii  me  its  beauty 
and  usefulness  increase,  and  it  is  at  present  magnificent.    No 


•  I  liATe  heard  from  a  raliable  mravM  that  theflnMt  lot  of  beddiag 
.OeroidaiDs  for  health  and  beaatyevar  ieeB,have  been  grown  at  OhJawiok 
ilfUB  spring. 


amount  of  rain  or  snnsUne  appears  to  impair  its  baalt^.  If 
Mf.  Bobion  does  not  already  posieas  it  he  must  loae  no  tinit 
in  proonxing  it.— J.  WhiLS. 


DWABF  FBUrr  TBEES  and  OBCHABD-HOUSES 
m  AMEBICA. 

DwAsr  or  quince-rooted  Pear  trees  have  been  propagated 
and  sold  to  an  immense  extent  in  the  United  States,  but  until 
we  received  the  instruotions  of  Mr.  Bivers's  •' Miniatare  Fndt 
Garden  "  the  results  obtained  from  such  trees  were  generaDy 
very  unsatisfactory.  Large  pyramids,  grown  on  Qninoe  roots, 
in  rieh  soO,  without  summer  pruning,  were  either  barm  for 
many  years,  or,  if  fruitful,  soon  became  sickly.  It  wasliter^ 
growing  standard  trees,  in  point  of  size,  on  Quince  roots.  Yfm 
now  understand  that  a  dwarf  tree  should  be  kept  in  aise  a 
dwarf  tree  by  summer  pruning,  and  should  be  maintained  In 
vigour  by  high  culture. 

The  effect  of  the  Qninee  root  upon  a  Pear  tree  is  eridenllv. 
something  like  the  process  of  *'  nnging"  upon  a  branch*  ft 
ehecka  the  return  flow  of  sap  to  the  roots  by  the  difference  In 
the  texture  of  the  Quince  and  Pear  wood ;  and  hence,  while  it 
makes  the  tops  of  the  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  and  produces 
larger  and  finer  fruit,  it  in  reality  checks  root-growth,  and 
enfeebles  the  tree.  I  feel  assured  that  the  roots  of  a  dwarf 
Pear  tree  on  Quince  roots  do  not  grow  so  freely  as  the  roots  of 
a  Quince  tree  on  its  own  stock.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  dwarf 
bush  culture  for  dwarf  Pear  trees  is  far  preferable  to  largs 
pyramids  on  Quince  roots.  Millions  upon  millions  of  Quince* 
rooted  Pear  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  United  States  • 
within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  yery  few,  so  far  as 
I  know,  have  produced  any  profitable  results,  except  such  as 
have  subsequently  rooted  from  the  Pear  stock.  Largenumbers 
of  dwarf  trees  are  still  in  existence,  however,  whidb  are  sup- 
posed to  be  still  on  Quince  roots — ^trees  of  very  large  size,  pro- 
lific and  healthy,  and  upwards  of  thirty  years  old ;  but  these 
are  mostly  in  small  private  gardens,  in  riw  soil,  and  well  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds  and  other  adverse  influences. 

The  chief  points  in  dwarf  Pear  culture  seem  to  be  to  aseer* 
tain  what  Pears  will  thrive  best  and  produce  fruit  of  the 
highest  quaUty  on  Quince  roots  in  a  given  soil  and  loeali^t  . 
and  then  to  plant  closely,  and  keep  the  trees  down  to  the 
"  miniature  "  bush  form  and  size,  cultivate  well,  thin  the  fruit, 
and  seek  to  obtain  fine  specimens  only.  This  I  understand  to 
be  the  Bivers  method  of  dwarf  Pear  culture,  a  system  which 
is  very  rapidly  making  its  way  in  America.  En^ish  editions 
of  the  **  Miniature  Fruit  Garden "  have  been  imported  here 
for  many  years,  and  may  be  found  in  the  hands  of  all  our  - 
most  intelfigent  cultivators;  and  quite  recently  an  American 
edition  has  been  published. 

I  have  an  orchard  containing  upwards  of  90,000  dwarf  Pear 
trees,  which  were  formerly  pruned  on  the  old  pyramidal  qrstem, 
but  which  I  have  now  brought  under  the  ^stem  of  bush  cul- 
ture, by  summer  pinching  and  pruiung,  with  the  most  grati- 
fying  results.  My  trees  are  planted  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and 
from  2i  to  5  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  We  cultivate  the  spaces 
in  one  direction  with  the  plough  and  horse-hoe,  or  horse-oulti- 
vator,  and  keep  the  other  spaces  dean  with  the  hand-hoe. 
No  grass  is  permitted  to  grow  in  the  entire  orchard.  The 
plantation  was  commenced  about  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  the  trees  is  just  now  coming  into  beating. 

We  have  but  little  difficulty  in  ripening  wood  or  fruit  in  the 
climate  of  Philadelphia,  whidi  is  quite  as  warm  in  summer  aa 
the  south  of  France.  Indeed,  we  have  intensely  hot,  brig^ 
dry  summers,  and  suffer  more  from  excess  of  sunlight  than 
from  want  of  it.  Our  atmoephere  is  idso  too  dry  to  grow  osr- 
tain  Pears  in  perfection.  Many  Pears  are  attacked  with  black 
spots  (fungus),  and  crack  so  as  to  become  worthless.  Trans- 
planting and  root-pruning  are  here  hazardous  operations,  while 
mulching  is  exceedingly  useful.  We  are  much  troubled  vdth 
the  quince-borer  (Saperda  bivittata),  with  the  bark  louse  or 
scale  (Coccus),  and  with  the  cureulio  or  plum  weevil,  whidi  last 
insect  punctures  and  disfigures  the  Pears  very  much,  but  does 
not  cause  them  to  drop.  The  borer  and  the  cureulio,  I  believe, 
you  do  not  have  in  England.  The  summer  pear  blight  or  fire 
blight  {not  the  American  blight),  which  prevails  to  a  fearful 
extent  m  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
so  prevalent  here,  though  cases  do  now  and  then  occur.  The 
root  blight  in  dwarf  trees,  I  think  arises  from  want  of  proper 
I  or  healthful  root-growth.  A  great  many  Pear  trees  never  make 
■  a  healthy  union  with  the  Quince. 
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Qg^jua^fhmim  bftve  bem  ireoted  ywy  extensiToly  upon  the 
BiTBTS  pliia  in  the  middle  and  aortiieni  Skates  of  America; 
bat  the  leBrdks  baye  not  been  yerv  satiBftustory  in  a  majority 
of  instanoee— not  beoanae  this  metbod  of  eultiYating  fmit  will 
not  soeoeed  bere,  bat  beeaose  it  is  not  so  macb  reqoired  by 
the  exigendes  of  oar  dimate,  and  beoaase  froit  is  so  abundant 
and  ebeap,  and  the  orehard-boose  is  too  ezpensiye  for  as. 
Oaij  a  bei^  or  forced  osdiard-boase  is  of  any  yalae  so  far  as 
the  sale  of  froit  is  oonoemed.  In  a  eold  or  anheated  boose,  the 
trees  are  apt  to  be  over-stimnlated  by  the  hot  brig|ht  sonshine 
in  Febroary  and  Maroh,  and  ehilled  and  frosted  in  ApriL  Be- 
sides, we  eannot  ripen  Peaehes  and  Neetarines  in  oar  orchard- 
hoases  until  yery  late,  unless  we  remoye  the  pots  into  the  open 
*  r  as  soon  as  die  fruit  begins  to  colour.    We  lose  time  and 

lyonr  by  keeping  the  pots  in  the  house  till  the  froit  is  folly 


&\ 


orchard-house  is  highly  usefal  as  an  appendage  to  a 
gentleman's  garden  to  grow  Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
which  can  only  be  had  with  certainty  and  in  perfection  under 
the  protection  of  gM>»  on  account  of  Uie  rayages  of  the  cur- 
enlio  (or  plum  beetle),  which  out  of  doors  ruins  all  these 
traits.  Byen  Peaches  do  not  escape  injury  from  this  cause, 
and  Oherries  are  here  totally  destroyed  by  this  insect.  Yery 
free  yentilation  is  not  quite  so  mueh  reqoized  in  orohard-hooses 
here  as  in  Bngland,  as  our  atmosphere  is  usually  so  yery  dry ;  on 
the  contrary,  wet  paths  and  eyaporating-troughs  to  lualutain 
a  high  degree  of  moisture  are  more  needed. 

The  cordon  plan  of  pruning  on  single  stems,  and  on  the 
branches  of  bush  trees,  is  beginning  to  be  praetised  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  gaining  fayour  yery  rapidly.  It  is  a 
eurious  fact  that  the  plan  of  making  cordons  by  summer  pinch- 
ing was  inyented  in  the  United  States  by  Captain  Austin,  of 
Boston,  and  put  into  actoal  practice  on  a  large  scale  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  ago.  The  trees  were  grown  with  flye  or  six 
cordon  branches  rising  from  the  main  stem,  the  central  shoot 
or  leader  being  cut  out  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  Captain  Austin  called  his  method  the  wine-glass 
pattern.  He  now  has  trees  faUy  and  precisely  grown  upon 
the  cordon  plan  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old ;  indeed,  I  think 
thej  haye  been  fruitinff  for  nearly  that  length  of  time.  He 
certainly  commenced  the  system  long  before  anything,  had 
been  published  oh  the  subject  in  France,  and  an  aocounj^  of  it 
appCtted  in  "  Hoyey's  Magazine  "  at  Boston  as  an  original  dis- 
eoyery  seyeral  years  ago. 

Hie  curate's  yinery,  or  ground  yinery,  is  now  meh  talked 
about,  and  I  haye  introdoced  half  a  dozen  of  tiiem  into  my 
garden  on  trial  this  season.  We  are  apprehensiye  that  th^ 
'will  not  answer  without  much  modification  in  management,  on 
aooount  of  our  intensely  hot  sunshine  in  summer. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceiyed  that  4e  are  under  many  obligations 
to  the  author  of  the  *•  Miniatare  Froit  Oardsn "  and  the 
*'  Orchard-Hoose  "for  osefol  hints  on  froit-coltore,  which  are 
now  being  applied  on  a  large  scale,  and  soon  wiU  be  oniyer- 
sidly,  I  think,  in  America.  Large  orchards  and  froit-hooses 
are  now  managed  on  the  Biyers  plans ;  the  Biyers  books  are 
being  repi^>li£ed  in  America ;  and  hondreds  of  coltiyators, 
I  am  sure,  like  myself,  watch  with  eagerness  for  the  genial  and 
instraetiye  articles  from  the  Biyers  pen  in  Thb  Joubmal  or 
HoRncuLTUBB,  which  is  taken  by  many  of  the  leading  colti- 
yators in  America,  and  by  all  the  principal  horticoltoral  so- 
detiee  in  the  United  States.— J.  S.  Houohton,  PhUadelphia, 


LORD  CLYDE  STRAWBERRY. 

In  M.  Van  Hootte's  catalogae,  No.  108,  page  97,  the  aboye 
Strawberry,  as  raised  by  ICr.  Dean,  of  Shipley,  was  recom* 
mended  opon  the  aothority  of  Mr.  Baddyfle  as  being  **the 
BUist  yaloable  Strawberry  oyer  knowxi,"  onitmg  three  eminent 
qoalities — "  exqoisite  flayoor,  large-sized  froit,  and  exceedin^y 
prolific."  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  this  kind  is  nothing  dse 
than  the  old  Chinese  Strawberry,  in  France  commonly  called 
Ananas,  or  Ananas  de  la  Halle,  a  sort  long  ago  rejected  as  not 
worthy  of  coltiyation,  prodocing  a  prodigioos  nomber  of  leayes, 
and  runners  in  any  qoantity,  but  scarcely  any  froit.  I  pro- 
cured plants  from  parties  who  had  them  from  M.  Van  Hootte, 
as  well  as  from  Mr.  Dean,  and  they  both  tomed  oot  alike. 
I  think  the  horticoltoral  world  has  neyer  witnessed  a  greater 
myetificaiion. — Fbbdxhaad  OiiOedb,!/^  SablotUf  8ein^  et  Mame, 

CWhat  Mr.  Badolyfife  said  of  the  Strawbenr  is  contained 
in  this  paragraph  of  our  Journal,  pablished  July  6th,  1865  :— 


'*  As  regards  Lord  Clyde,  I  had  only  two  plants  of  it,  and  beinff 
under  a  hot  south  wall,,  the  blooms  happened  to  come  out 
early,  and  were  destroyed  by  a  yexy  seyere  frost.  I  was  amused 
at  M.  Van  Houtte*s  yery  iOattering  notice  of  me  in  his  catalogae. 
He  says  of  me,  'He  is  the  most  experienced  and  best  judge  6t 
Strawberries  in  England.*  '  He  is  the  most  caustio  and  pib- 
toresqoe  writer,  sparing  no  one ;  neither  in  prose  nor  in  yerse.^ 
'  Till  this  great  jodge.  says,  **  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  raisers  are 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anxiety.'  i  can  oidy  say  that  Vfrom 
the  soblime  to  the  ridieoloos  there  is  bat  a  step.*  "What  I 
said' of  Lord  Clyde  and  John  Powell  was  this:— *  They  were 
the  best  noydties  here,  and  were  rich  and  good.' "  We  happen 
to  know  that  Mr.  Baddyffe  did  not  find  Lord  Clyde  answer, 
but  that  he  still  eultiyates  John  PoweU.*'] 


VARIEGATED  GERANIUMS. 

Mb.  J.  Wills,  of  Hontroyde,  sent  a  paper  on  the  raising  of 
yariegated  Oeraniums  to  tiie  Botanical  Congress.  In  that 
paper  he  maintains  chance  impregnation  as  being  the  cause  of 
sports  in  seedling  Geraniums,  but  this  theory  is  so  opposed 
to  my  own  experience  that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject.  Any  fact  in  connection  with  the  hybridisation  of 
plants  is  so  interesting,  that  I  hope  those  who  obserye  such 
will  report  them. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Vmb's  paper,  he  intends  to  say,  that  if 
two  yariegated  Geraniuma— say  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Sunset,  to 
name  two  well-known  yarieties— be  crossed  and  all  other  pollen 
excladed,  the  resolt  will  be  seedlings  yariegated  and  halfway 
between  the  two  parents,  hot  that  if  other  polleu  haye  access 
to  the  fiowers  the  result  will  be  some  green,  and  some  partly 
green  and  partly  yariegi^ed;  also,  that  if  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions be  not  taken  the  latter  result  is  ineyitable,  the  air 
being  charged  with  pollen ;  and  lastly,  that  howeyer  performed 
and  whateyer  precaotions  may  haye  been  taken,  the  result  is 
not  satisfactory  if  niuch  deotridiy  happens  to  be  in  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  time.  What  a  oonyenient  thing  dectricity  is  1 
Too  much  or  too  littie  will  account  for  anything.  Do  your 
crops  fail  f  are  they  unexpectedly  good  7  are  they  diseased  T 
do  your  seedlings.  Bpori  f  do  your  single  fiowers  produce  double 
flowers?  or  your  double  flowers  turn  dngle? — ^the  cause  is 
too  mudi  or  too  little  dectricity  in  the  atmosphere. 

Well,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  disproye  the  theory  that  the 
strange  diemical  change,  if  it  be  chemical,  which  has  turned 
our  dark  bronze  Zonale  Geraniums  into  pink,  crimson,  and 
scarlet,  is  dependant,  or  not  dependant,  on  a  deficiency  of 
dectridty,  but  proceed  to  examine  the  pollen  question. 

According  to  Mr.  Wills  the  air  of  a  hoose  in  which  Gera- 
nioms  are  growing  is  so  impregnated  with  pollen  that  he  oses 
the  expresnon — "  I  am  sore  the  hoose  was  yery  moch  charged 
with  pollen."  How  was  he  sore  7  Coold  he  see  it,  or  smdl 
it  7  How  did  he  appreciate  its  presence  7  If  the  air  of  a 
hoose  in  which  Geranioms  are  growing  be  so  loaded  with  dif- 
fosed  poUen,  almost  eyery  bloom  in  tiie  hoose  ooght  to  pro- 
doce  seed.  Is  this  the  case?  The  old  Bose  Christine,  Ben- 
datier,  and  many  others  wiU  seed  anywhere,  bot  as  they  seed 
fredy  when  grown  alone  it  is  manifest  they  are  self -impregnated* 

I  haye  in  one  of  my  booses  two  shdyes  at  the  sooth  end, 
each  holding  about  twenty  plants  of  the  best  yariegated  Gera- 
niums. One  lot  has  been  carefoUy  fertilised  eyery  morning, 
and  eyery  plant  is  foil  of  seed ;  the  others  haye  been  left  on- 
tooched,  and  thoogh  the  kinds  are  the  same  as  those  seeding 
freely,  there  is  not  one  pod  of  seed  formed  on  the  twenty 
plants.  Diffosed  pollen  has  not  been  yery  aotiye  in  my  case. 
Haying  had  one  hoose  100  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  foil  of 
seedling  Geraniimis  this  year,  besides  some  hondreds  more 
which  it  woold  not  hold,  I  haye  had  some  experience,  you  will 
say,  in  this  matter,  bot  I  haye  failed  to  redoce  to  a  certain^ 
the  breeding  of  fkncy  yarieties,  thoogh  yery  well  satisfied  with 
the  resolt. 

It  appears  to  me  that  after  crossing  to  the  best  of  yoor  jodg- 
ment  yoor  chances  are  in  proportion  to  the  nomber  proyed, 
whether  new  froit  or  fiowers  be  yoor  object.  Of  course,  the 
raiser  of  a  dozen  seedlings  may  obtain  a  better  yariety  than  he 
who  grows  thoosands ;  bot  yictory  generally  follows  tiie  strong 
battoSons. 

When  Mrs.  Pollock  was  first  sent  oot  I  crossed  it  with 
Woodwardiana,  the  prodoce  were  all  green  Zonales ;  one  of 
them  with  bri^t  orange  scariet  fiowers  I  called  after  a  neigh- 
boor,  V^lliam  Underwood,  and  sold  at  18«.  per  dozen.  Thoogi 
'  this  was  raised  three  years  ago,  and  one  of  aboot  a  dozen  seed- 
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jinfl»it  10  Boperioz  to  eyaj  loL^d  now  floweiing  lieve,  and  I  hftiw 
ffcum  a  nnxaber  of  yaiietiefl  that  thffir  are  quite  bewildeiing.  In 
2)reeding  for  tiicoloored  foliage,  I  find  that  some  seedlindi 
<K>me  np  quite  white  and  die,  some  are  variegated  from'  tke 
.iirst,  and  some  which  are  qixite  green  for  nx.  montiui  heflnma 
'variegated  afterwards,  whilst  a  large  proportion  asa  paona*- 
Aent&  green.— J..  B.  Bsabsoit,  ChilwclU 


WELUNGTONIA   QIGANTEA  PLANTING. 

Thx  Wellingtonia  ia  a  tree  that  will  mark  an  era  in  the 
loBtory  of  onr  plantizig  and  woodlands.  Mr.  Bobson,  with  his 
tisoal  practical  attention  and  disoemment,  has  drawn*  attention 
(see  page  467),  to  the  planting  of  this  tree,  and  other  matters 
which  deserve  the  attrition  of  the  planter.  Mr.  Kobson  has 
left  little  for  me  to  say,  further  than  to  confirm  what  he  has 
00  well  stated  zegBin^lng^e  risk  of  transplantfng  large  Welling- 
ionias. 

Seeing  that  a  few  years  will  bring  the  smallest  healthy  plant 
of  this  mammoth  tree  to  a  size  to  gratify  the  eye,  and  give  new 
effect  to  the  landscape,  it  is  little  to  be  regretted,  that  large 
plants  do  not  remove  ^npceasfolly.  About  four  years  ago  I  asaisted 
a  gentleman  in  laying  out  a  piece  of  pleasure  ground,  in  which 
WeUingtonias  were  to  be  a  feature.  Contrary  to  my  advice 
large  plants  were  purchased ;  at  least  one-third  of  the  planta 
4iedr  and  last  autumn  the  best  of-  the  survivors  had  not  made 
more  than  2  feet  of  new  growth. 

In  June,  1863,  four  seedling  WeUingtonias  wew  planted  at 
Woodstock  Park  (Ireland} ;  their  height  at  the  time^of  piftT>t'"g 
xanged  from  10  to  16  inches,  and  the^  had  an  abnnd^^  of 
XQots,  having  been  transferred  from  the  aeed-pot  to  turf  so^  <m 
an  open  border,  and  twice  transplanted.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
1866,  the  respective  heights  of  the  four  trees  were  as  follows : 
^No.  1, 10  feet  2  inches;  No.  2,  9  feet  Binchea;  No.  3, 10 feet 
11  inches;  No. 4,  8  feet  3  in<die8.  The  average ^^read  of  the 
hranches  was  7  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the  stem  of  the 
best  tree  at  6  inches  from  the  ground,  was  1  foot  7  inches. 

The  trees  referred  to  are  growing  on  a  stiff  clay  slate,  whicb 
was  dug  out  of  a  cut  from  6  to  10  feet  below  the  surface  level, 
And  carted  to  where  the  trees  grow,  in  order  to  widen  the 

Sound  to  correspond  with  an  avenue  line.    This  I  state  with 
e  object  of  showing  that  the  Wellingtonia  will  thrive  on  the 
worst  of  tree  soil  if  allowed  depth. 

Tha  Wellingtonia,  like  ita  rival  in  style  of  growth,  the  Gryp- 
tomeria  japonioa,  will  only  be  a  scrub  on. dry  gvonnd.  The 
tissues  of  the  Wellingtonia,  as  may  readily  be  infenedrfrom  ita 
nature,  are  immenmly  large,  and  it  rapidly  forms  gigantic 
roots.  Some  of  the  best  roots  of  the  best  tree  hero,  which 
was  killed  by  fungus  two  years  ago,  w^e  upwards  of  6  inohes 
m  diameter.  Such  tissues  and  roots  are  important  considera- 
lipmi  in  transplanting  young  trees,  much  more  those  of  large 
size. 

^  I  have  frequently  observed  that,  when  the  Wellingtonia  was 
in  the  height  of  its  growth,  a  few  cold  days  would  cause  the 
young  shoots  to  shrink,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  they 
appeared  as  if  blighted.— Cjias.  MgDonau). 


SYNONYMES  OP  FRUITS. 

XouB  correspondent  **Fbuit  Gbowsr"  should  buy  that  ex- 
^lellent  work  ''  Hogg's  Froit  Manual."  The  author  could  not 
well  recommend  it.  Its  usef ulnees,  howevert  should  be  made 
known.  The  descriptions  of  various  fruits  are  truthful,. so  far 
as  I  know  anything  about  them.  One  great  use  of  the  bookia 
the  statement  of  the  various  synonymes  under  which  the  aame 
iruit  tree  has  been  sold. 

Grosse  Mignoime  Peach :  the  synonymes  of  this  aro  Avant, 
larly  Purple  Avant,  Early  Vineyard,  Forster's  Early,  French 
Mignonne,  Grimwood's  Boyal  George,  Johnson's  Eailj  Purple 
Asant,  Neil's  Early  Purple,  Padley's  Bar^y  Purple,  Bonald's 
Qaknde,  Boyal  Kensington,  Boyal  Sovereign,  Smooth-leaved 
Boyal  George,  Suj^b  Boyal,  Grosse  Mignonne  Yelont6e,  Giosse 
Mignonne  Ordinaire,  HAtive  de  Ferridree,  Mignonne  Yelout6e. 

Boyal  George  Peach :  this  has  seven  aynonymes.  BeUagarde, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  French  Galande  (the  Yiolette  HAtivo 
being  the  same  as  the  Eng^h  Galande),  has  five  synotnymes. 
I  beg  to  make  a  remark  here.  We  began  with  "  Gxosse*'*  sod 
tfaiB  excellent  and  most  laborious  book  will  shoW'  jobl  the 
*'mu"  frauds  to  which  you  wiU  be  sul^eeft  wiOicnit.fUflh a 
fuda. 


Naotarinaa:  the  Eady  Ko«ni^(ftott  haa  ftw 
Elroge  has  five  s|ponymes>  TitMU  Hitsra  haa  ] 
nymes.  The  last  two  am  two  of  the  basfe  Neotaamaf . 
aro  ihan^  other  Peaehes  and  Noctarinaa  whioh  have  npuai^mi&L 
It  ii  not  neaessary  to  go  thnongh  an  aiaborate  woi^  ol  4h& 
pages,  written  on  kinds  oi  frtiit  1^  aaieh  am  adanwiadgfiA  aft- 
thori^,  hnt  I  eaa  consoientionaly  foaronmanii  it,  andadviao  aH 
who  wish  good  finit^infomation,  and  who  do  noi  wish  to  ko 
imposed  upon,  aft  onoe  to  pxooire  it«--W.  F.  BaneLxna^  Qi»- 
ford  FUtjmm^ 


ROSE  CULTUBE. 

^THonoH  stiictily  an  amateur,  and  halving  my  time  nuuh 
occupied,  I  venture  to  express  my  surprise  that  Mr.  Ahbsv 
should  speak  of  "  the  Bo^  Bose  or  Bxiar  *'  in  a  way  that  will 
lead  a  nonce  to  think  all  Briaxa  are  alike,  and  that  one  eoqfiarir 
ment  with  one  sort,  or  with  any  one  variety  of  Bose  wodad 
upon  it  in  a  given  soil,  is  conclusive. 

Of  course  Uiere  are  good^and  bad  that  is,  weak  and  sttaBg, 
or  clean  and  scrubby  Briars,  but-  there  are  more  tiian  thia : 
these  are  varieties  of  Briars,  some  mneh  mora  liiomy  tiiaa 
othera,  and  I  think  some  discrimination  can  be  used  in  seleofa- 
ing  suitaUa  stocks  for  Boses  of  peculiar  habit  or  charaBten 
An  amateur  can  choose  his  stocks  for  grafting  or  budding  &ub 
by  one,  and  if  the  nurseryman  cannot  do  this  he  could  aoit 
them  into  distinct  parcels  and  plant  them  in  distinct "  piaoas,'* 
and  then  use  them  with  disci-imi  nation.  The  colour  ol  tha 
bark  will  show  a  red  stock  from  a  white  atock;  and,  again,  tha 
thorns  more  or  less  thickly  crowding  tha  atam  will  OBAble  tha 
nafter  to  judge  which  to  take  for  very  thcniy  Boses,  anah  as 
Madame  Boma^. 

I  grow  all  varieties,  ezo^t  Tea-soentefl  China,  with  aooeoii 
en  the  Bog  Bose  in  li^t  soil  not  vary  lavouraUo  to  BooaC'  at 
least  I  have  goad  plants  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  fonrteeA 
years.  Suckers  will  destroy  them  speedily  if  aot  remov^ ;  and 
for  this  reason,  and  for  acotiiar  potent  season  in  light  anH, 
keeping  them  at  home,  with  the  ground  nooessanly  much,  en* 
riched—the  plants  must  be  lilted,  and  wisely  root-pruned-  ai 
well  as  head-pmned  annually  or  biennially  with  a  bold  land  ; 
and.  if  any  amateur  on  li^^t  soil  lose  heart  at:  enjoying  enly 
partial  success  by  adopting  this  treatanent,  I  confidently  eay>c 
Persevere.  This  custom  of  lifting  will  ^enoraUy  ivtard  the  data 
of  bloomingf  as  praning  the  heaid*  cannot  ba  dona  until  the 
head  ahowa  healtl^  signs  of  life.  To  this  there  may  be  oaa 
exception,  and  that  is  Noisettes;  they  may  be  "fixtarea"  ii 
root-prunod  and  refreshed  with  turfy  loam  and  well-r«ited  dung 
everyyear.  If  the  plan  above  recemmended  is  faithfully  foUowad 
on  open  soil  in  open  ntuations?  there  can  be  no  poeaihlo  question 
of  success,-  but  in  proportion  to  the  negleot  of  it  so  wiU  he  thg 
proportion  of  fsdlure. 

As  to  the  Manotti  stock  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  its  valnoig 
for  the  nurseiyman,  and  not  for  the  amateur;  not  only  ama* 
tours  thsmsdves,  but  their  gardeners — soventy^five  par  cent  of 
them— will  .allow  the  Manetti  thief  to  rob  the  Boea,  the  Buckoig 
so  artfully  intertwine  themselves  with  the  foliage  sod  shoota  ot 
the  graft. 

On  their  own  roots  many  valnahle  tforts  both  Hybrid  Pe»« 
petuals.  Bourbons,  and  Teas,  will  thrive,  and  will  not  thrxva  ia 
any  other  way ;  and  these  are  what  are  called  "weak,"  ''dwarf,'* 
and  *'  robust."  For  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  will  instance  Cardinal 
Patrizzi ;  for  Bourbon  (an  old  and  good  Bose),  Julie  de  Fon- 
tenelle;  and  for  Tea,  Louise  de  Savoie— but,  with  me,  while 
these  will  do.  well.  General  Washington  (H.P.)  is.  inferior  on 
its  own  roots,  and  my  beHef  is  that  many  sorts  of  strong-grow- 
ing E^brid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons,  when  established  oil  their 
own  roots,  rapidly  degenerate  in  qaality  and  character>-4fattk  la- 
to  say,  in  size  and  perfection  of  form.  It  is  the  former  treat 
ment  on  the  Briar  which  aflozda  the  best  opportunity  of  pro* 
serving  the  merits  of  every  esteemed  Bose.  Without  the  onrb, 
combined  with  good  living,  the  best  of  us  aroaure  to  nm  to 
waate.r--<3]iAXLBB  Bllxb. 


FIFTY  CUT  ROSES. 
I  nAxasHLT  the  framers  of  the  Jersey  schedule  meant 
wHh  bttda  and  numbers  of  expanded  Boses;  still,  they  did  not. 
so  word  it.  Pexiiaps  tho  following  would  pot  an  end  to  nSa^ 
appffshanaiett  in  faturos— ''Flffy  trasasa,  witli  hnda  or  bbj 
'nnndMCL  ol  ex|Hndad  Bosask   A  lingKo  bloom  to  oemifMrJi 


4N|yv^^MB.'  ] 


WO^iti  idi^  ttMBCIOufltf 6idl  ilt#  lOtynjMri  ^A^svttlL 
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I.*'  I  trai  n(H;i^ttr«  of  beisgliayd  on  the  7er8Qyxo0)teIa&s  ] 
'iRXt  if  ^Imt  I 'said  Ims  gtyen  that  iupiession,  I  beg  to  apoloi 


ROYAL  HORTIOULTURAL  SOCIETy. 
July  17th. 
7lobai»  CojtmmHk^-lfr.  Bttil  esUUted  «  vttrfihie  coUeclion  »l 
.fkttts,  mdmixng  Fteni,  Palms,  ^.  A  fiist-dan  oettifiM^te  m^ 
-•wttvied  to  him  ler  Tiatmiin  nlvii,  •  fine  Palm,  and  one  of  Oe  teoaad 
datM'for  Edwroria  atrapiupatM.  This  plant  iriU  ba  foimd  aaafol  to 
odiiiBast  viftrathar  moas  of  fiobovaiia  used  for  margiss  to  flowar- 
.teds*  AjBMg  tha  oaBaetion  mwa  variagsted  Atfaytiom~~6ownghmatn 
victuB,  httt  ihe  plant  ^vas  too  yoang  to  show  its  tnie  ohafeaotar  or 
•MMy  aa  a  Tanegatad  Fan.  This  ¥etn  iraa  axMhatad  in  giaat 
baanty  hy  Mr.  Staanbah,  Boyal  Nnnanes^  AaoOt,  at  tha  Intanatianal 
HoitidBltiiial  Bihihition.  Tfaa  plattta  axhibited  tfiia  day  ^reve  crvi- 
daatty  laadtiaga.  From  Mv.  BttDeamaalsef  small  i^aiitB  of  Paaiantts 
Portaanas,  which  it  was  raqnaetad  should  be  sant  again,  daahooa 
^aoWHa,  -Philadattdreik  tibuuHnfidom,  Cyaaii  plamoaa,  a  'wiy  singular 
AlaBt,and  Aaaoii^MBludli»  gnuadis ;  bat  boam  dovhta  wara  raiaad  4b 
mo  iha  identity  of  tfaia  apaoias  irith  A.  nitoans,  a  doafot  which  is  to  be 
aatdedatthenattaaaalng.  A  apeeial  oairtifiaata  «aa  awaadad  «o  Mr. 
'jBaU  lor  this  intereatinff  oonaotien. 

,  Maaata.  Yeiteh  axhiUted  soma  fiae  apaeimeBs.of  many  baastilal 
plants,  and  among  them  Bbododandrona  Prinoaas  Royal  and  P)rmeaas 
iuiae,  the  white  Lapagaria,  and-  a  nar  Anthaiiaaa  oaUad  regale ;  bat 
4he'plants  being  too  yomig  for  aanr  daaision  to  be  amvad  at  aa  to  iheir 
ffmaa,  it  was  feqvasled  tiiat  way  shoidd  be  aant  agaiiu.  Mesars. 
Taitahaiao  aa:hibitad  Caitleyaqaadnoolor,  apalevatiaty  of  C.  Mosala» ; 
•Mapanthaa  ampnUaeaa  rittata  major,  a  yary  onrioiis  form  of  tbn  in- 
^faiafly;  Onei^'       •     •  --     •         -•       — 


Oneidinm  barbatam ;  Paadanas Lianni,  Diaagtan- 
and  sereiai  othar  inteiasliiig  planta.  Fbat^daaa  oettttaataa 
were  awarded  to  the  same  firm  for  a  handaome-foliaged  plant,  Apha- 
Jbaidxa  moiea ;  BoWatlebam  sp^*  a  Tory  handsome  'gtaaoiioase  plant, 
«rid  nearly  hudy ;  Lomairia  Le^hlarii  from  Chili ;  Nierambaagia  rhti- 
laiaa,  a  baaafiifial  white-ftowering  plant,  mooh  laiger  timn  the  naaal 
idtm  of  Hierembofgia,  half-haady,  and  wbiah,  tvealed  aa  a  baddiag-ont 
fila^  will  be  loand  ^aary  ttwM.  Second-etasa  eatiiftaatea  wan 
1  lor  Maaanta  0p.,  and  Ptavidophyllnm  saylanioaai,  an  alagant 
'  Vlkdiagad  plant. 


•  Mr.  ^'Vbn.Paalmt'ltmiiseadliflg  ZmtalaNoaagay 
Jdn.  Hagg,  BcaiM  Daavf ,  WalUiam  Saarlei,  and  Likunnaia,  batiiot  ap- 
cpataatty^ina-odMBtioaiar  being  satlaiMMrilyadjndiealadnptm.  Thera 
mmmo  many  geod  Koaagaya,  and  so  ttnali  ahka,  tiMt  it  Mqniraa  eoma- 
AhincifDakenewino^oartoaarpaaa  them,  orin  maaTcaseatoetfaalthem. 
rSMbogeboldtmaa  of  Sta&aand  La  Gtande^  ortha  Kingoftfaelfoaagaya, 
taaitt  be  the  modala  of  petfdiotion  in  this  elaaa  of  flowara*  PUnta  pvo- 
ahifring  thin  and  las  trasses,  however  bright  in  eolonr,  are  not  desirable 
tortiaafaHor  bedding-pinpoeaB,  fbr  which  alone  Nosegays  can  be  used. 
JAr.  F.  flill,  BUadfotd,  sent  saven  seedling  Vazbanas,  not  one  of  them 
•aBoiaotly  diatinet  from  those  in  onHivsrtcon ;  and  Mr.  Booth,  a  ent 
meimen  of  Philadelphas  Stewarti,  a  late-flowering  Syringa.  Mr. 
PawnaU,  gardaaer  to  dames  Bateman,  Esq.,  had  a  ftrst-daaa  oaitifleate 
for  a  cut  soika  of  Grammatophyllom  BlHsii,  of  which  mention  will  be 
loamd  fank«r  on.  Mr.  John  Mann,  Bvanawood,  seat  a  eolleetion  of 
ihiftf4wo  seedling  Zonale,  Noaagay,  and  other  Palargomnma.  Two 
tane  aaleeted  by  the  Committee  aa  promising  Tarwtiaa  to  be  seen 
again.  They  were  Ghutrdsman,  a  bright  orange  searlet  Noaaaay,  and 
I>warf  Qaeen  of  Whites,  a  very  pnre  white.  Mr.  Trotman  also  exhi- 
Mted  a  aaMUng  Nosegay  PeiaMoniam  aalled  Piie  King;  and  Mr. 
iOmotga  .  Maomtoah,  Hammersmith,  seedling  Nosegay  Palargomom 
Irtdy  Ptafananrton ;  Mhawiae  'dwarf  compaot  pknta  of  Pyrethmm  par- 
lham«M,  the  naolt  of  aema  ooltivation. 

Miann.  Oaboni,  Pvlham,  ware  awaided  a  apeoial  oartifieate  for  aix 
•Bsall  bat  beaatifal  apeoimana  of  Haatha ;  and  Masara.  Iiee,  Hammar- 
attd^th,  eontriboted  Aauoanthns  alagantiaahnos,  teiy  similar  to  Ama- 
aBftkna  bseolor.  Mr.  Orean,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson  Saanders,  Esq., 
■aaaivBd  a  apeMsial  certifleaie  for  an  intaraataag  gronp  of  pianta,  and 
■WHS  oat  ^acimena  of  Orchids  wave  aant  from  £.  Wri^,  Eaq.,  of 
BJraamgham.  C.  J.  Pany,  Eaq.,  of  the  same  place,  exhibited  ftve 
aeedling  Yexbenas,  of  which  Henry  Law  raeaivad  •  aeepod-olaaa  oarti- 
£oate  :  it  is  of  a  deep  cheny  colour  with  a_  dark  centre.  A  special 
Mrtifioate  was  also  awarded  Mr.  Perry  for  bis  beaatif al  collection  of 
oat  Verbenas.  Maalrs.  £.  G..  Henderson,  WeOhigton  Boad,  receired 
a  firat-elass  certificate  for  a  novel  Pelargoninm  called  Grande  odo- 
iatiim.'  This  award  was  made  from  the  nrobability  that  the  plant 
Wfn.  prove  the  parent  of  a  new  section  of  Pelargoninms,  having  nigh- 
aalonred  send  well-formed  flowers,  with  scented  foliage ;  the  leavaa 
in  form  resemble  those  of  the  Oah-leaved  and  Fair  Helen  seetion, 
aad  have  their  peculiar  and  agreeable  scent.  The  plants  produced 
laxga  trosaes  of  tolerably  well-shaped  flowers,  capable  of  much  im^ 
ptutmuent.  l%is  property  has  long  bean  desired,  and  waa  parti- 
oalarly  aBnded  to  l^r  W.  Wilson  Saanders  in  his  interesting  leetnre 
amn  last  year  on 'the  Pelacgoninm  and  Cs^  Geraniums.  Messrs. 
Handenoan  also  exhibited  Lady  Cnllum,  one  of  the  triooloorad  aec- 
9on  of  Zonalea,  perhaps  the  bast  yet  sent  out  by  that  firm,  and  whioh 
teoarraa-a  flnt-daas  eertifioata  m  18fi4;  a  specimen  of  thedoaHa 


MtfrgtM^itain  Gloin  do  ITancv,  alluded  to  in  a  reeant  report;  aiid 
IXaafantainea  spinoaa,  a  beaumul  greenhouse  shrub.  A  colleataoapof 
tartegotad  Zonale  Pelargoniums  was  sent  from  the  Chiswiok  ganieriat 
and  a  Aice  little  collection  of  Palms  from  South  Kansk^^ton,  m  wail 
as  a  collection  of  Orchids,  among  which  were  Gzobja  Amheastiia, 
lather  rare,  and  a  Stanhopea.  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  cat  apeaiBsaaui 
of  that  beautiful  and  showy  hardy  climber  Matisia  daonzrens,  and  ika 
bright  starry  orange  flowers  were  much  admired.  This  plant  is  vafy 
olnamental  for  covering  a  wall,  making  shoots  rapidly,  and  displajliag 
an  abundance  of  its  superb  flowers. 

FaoiT  CojnirFTEE.— Mr.  Tillary,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  l^cttt- 
land»  Weibeok,  sent  a  amaU  coUeetion  of  fruit  oocsiating  of  large  and 
finely-ripeiied  BeUmrde  Paaohes,  Elrage  Neetartnea,  Bigarrean  1^ 
poleon  Cfaamas,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Empreas  Eu^nie  Straw- 
Denies.  From  Messrs.  Backhoose,  York,  came  a  seedling  Strawbany 
with  small,  acid,  dark-orimaon  berries ;  and  from  the  Society's  gatdan 
at  Chiswick  a^g^tean  sorts  of  Laneashira  Goosebamae.  Mr.  Gill, 
Doraet  Nuxaevy,  Bkndford,  exhibited  a  vaiiegatad  Cabbage,  whieh  ao 
one,  we  aheidd  kaagine,  would  prefer  to  a  neen-leaved  one  either  far 
Mpearaace  on  the  ground  or  at  table ;  and  Meaars.  Stnart  ^  Main,  of 
&aiao,  pods  of  R^^haaas  aaodatas,  or  Long-paddad  Badish. 

IV>anaattTt.T  Mbbtiro.-^W.  W.  Saanders,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  iiia 
ohair.  The  Ghairasan  said  that  befdre  proceeding  with  the  regular 
boeineaa  of  tiM  meeting,  the  pleaaing  duty  devolved  upon  him  of  m- 
aeniang  Mr.  Bull^'of  Chelsaa,  with  a  ^Id  medal  of  the  value  of  dB29, 
caBed  the  Piinee  Consort's  medal,  which  was  instituted  as  a  reward  to 
tfM'peaaeta  aaanisg  the  greateat  number  of  marks  at  the  SaturdiTf 
Shews.  Alttiaugh  aarvaral  competitors  had  obtained  a  large  number  of 
maika,  Mr.  BuU  waa  the  wxmier  by  a  vaiy  oonaiderable  maiority ;  the 
Sockty  waa  alao  indebted  to  him  for  hia  aamaroaa  oontnbntio&a  Of 
new  plaaAa  at  the  Tueaday  Maatinga. 

Mr.  BuU  aaid  ''Mydnty  today  is  otfe  of  the  moat  agreeable  ana 
pleasing  ehaMcter.    It  ia  to  ratcan  thanks  for  Ihe  presentation  of  this 


lelv  handaome  medal,  a  medal  that  I  ahall  prize  more  than  ao^ 
award  I  Wne  aver  raaeived,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  pre- 
aeaited  to  me  aonawhat  publicly  by  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Hortioal- 
toxalSoaiaty^  a'Soeietythat  has  done  more  to  benefit  horticulture,  dotta 
'mora  to  inaieaao  a  taste  and  love  for  it,  and  extend  a  knowledge  of  tt,. 
thin  any  other  aganey  extant.  It  is  new  maoy  years  ago  that  the 
Society  iaatitiited  flower  shows  at  Chiswick,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  tiiaitheae  shows  fbat  gave  thousands  the  knowledge,  not  only  of 
difhaant  dtaaaea  of  plants,  bat  of  the  perfection  and  beauty  to  which 
they  ooald  be  bmra^t.  That  aatittally  increased  and  extended  the* 
taata  and  lolre  for  floweia  and  plaata,  but  the  Society  did  not  atop  there 
-^t  tent  its  coUeetors  abroad  to  ransack  forest  and  jungle,  mountahi 
and  vale,  to  aaaroh  for  noveltiea  and  find  fioral  treasures  wherewith  to 
gaatify  the  takte  it  had  created.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Society  dis- 
tributed a  Journal  among  the  Fellows,  which  gavepraetieal  informa- 
tion on  most  Bubjeota  lelating  to  horticulture.  These  things  are  of 
thepaat,  butwhatof  thepreaent?  Why!  the  Society  is  still  leadiag 
and  creating  a  taste  for  horticulture.  Chiswick  shows  were  good,  ao 
they  have  been  copied,  until  we  have  large  flower  shows  too  freqnantty, 
for  they  are  nearly  all  thrust  into  two  moatha  of  the  year,  until  that 
number,  frequency,  and  similarity  have  become  almost  satiating.  The 
Horticultural  Society  aeeixig  this,  has  re-oxganiaed  ita  Tueaday  Shawa 
and  Scientific  Meetings.  These  meetings,  as  most  of  ^ou  mow,  are 
not  new ;  tha  Society  formerly  held  them  under  the  guidance  of  that 
eminent  botanist,  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  portrait  hangs  above  me ;  in  the 
interest  of  horticulture  the  Council  have  thought  it  best  to  revive  tiian^ 
and  now  they  are  attaining  an  importance,  and  are  watched  with  aa 
interest,  that  must  be  beneficial  both  to  horticulture  and  the  Soeiaty. 
These  Tueaday  Shows  extend  throughout  the  year,  and  by  and  thnmdi 
them,  fruit  and  flowers  for  every  season  wiU  be  brought  before  the 
Fellows  and  the  public,  and  hence  the  culture  of  fruit  and  flowers  wiU 
be  encouraged  and  horticulture  benefited  accordingly.  Looldng  at  aH 
these  thiuRs,  I  cannot  as  a  horticulturist  be  otherwise  than  pleased  at 
receiving  this  handsome  medal  from  the  Society.  But  there  is  anothar 
reason  why  I  shall  be  proud  of  this  medal,  and  that  is,  that  the  i 
haflf  associated  with  it  the  name  of  one  of  whom  all  Enaland  is  ] 
one  who  was  always  associated  with  art  and  science,  who  was  h 
not  only  fond  of  horticulture,  but  was  also  President  of  this  Society^a^ 
indeed  he  was  connected  with  everything  that  tended  to  the  progxeaa 
or  benefit  of  mankind ;  and  horticulture  has  a  powerful  tendency  ta 
that  benefit,  for  it  affords  on  innocent,  instructive,  and  enjoyabia 
occupation  to  those  who  have  leisure  time,  a  health-giving  relaxation 
to  those  whose  energies  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  this  age  of  sevaat 
competition ;  and  it  exercises  to  elevating,  humanising  mfluenae  fop 
good  on  the  artisan  and  mechanic.  Associated,  then,  wiui  the  name  oC 
that  great  and  good  man,  the  Prince  Consort,  this  medal  to  me  wtB 
be  a  charming  aouvemr  of  his  memory." 

The  Bev.  Joshua  Dix  having  read  the  awards  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, remarked  that  the  bedddng  plants  at  Chiswick  are  now  in  graai 
beauty,  especially  the  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  in  addition  to  which  there 
is  a  fine  ooUeotion  of  omamental-foliaged  plants. 

Dr.  Hogg  said  that  the  Fruit  Committee  had  made  no  awards,  ift 
fttet  the  oSfy  Bid)ject  of  any  novelty  was  a  Strawberry  from  Mesasa. 
Baekhxmae,  a  hybrid  between  the  Elton  and  Fragaria  lucida,  and  that . 
waa  of  more  interest  in  horticulture  than  to  connoisseurs,  because  it 
might  serve  aa  the  bads  of  future  hybridisation.    There  was  a  small 
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MaMtum  of  frrnt  from  Mr.  TOkiy,  <wm|irMiwg  Aim  PmmIim  •ai 
« aotonnM,  and  Bigiiraui  Nftpoloon  Churj,  a  Tuiaij  ^liiokt  bom 
iti  T«i7  iMge  nM,  iti  liandBome  appeanmoe,  and  its  ezeeDent  flarour, 
» <m«  of  the  mort  desirable  and  nsafol  of  Cherries.  He  would  supple* 
wmi  the  obserratioiis  made  by  Mr.  Dix  respecting  the  garden  at 
Ohiswiek  by  stating,  that  in  action  to  the  bedding  and  fine-foliaged 
pyto  there  is  there  an  extensire  oolleotion  of  Strawberries  and  Goose- 
berriM,  fmit  of  which  might  be  tasted  by  Fellows  on  application  to 
Mr.  Barron,  and  among  other  subjects  which  might  be  named  the 

'Su  *"  ****  ^*^  oonsenratoiT  and  pits  are  just  now  of  great  interest. 

The  Ber.  M.  J.  Berkeley  said,  that  before  proceeding  to  renew  the 
Mjects  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had  to  stote  that  the 
.  Xtierembergia  sent  br  Messrs.  Yeitch  to  the  last  meetins  had  on  ex- 
jonination  proved  to  be  entirely  new,  and  accordingly  i^had  been  named 
l*.Vextchii.  On  the  same  occasion  he  had  regretted  that  N.riTnlaris 
was  not  before  the  meeting,  for  although  it  had  been  i&gored  in  Miers' 
^ustrotions  of  South  American  Plants,  it  was  new  to  gaidens. 
He  might,  howercr,  mention,  that  it  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that  at 
•erery  node  there  are  one  or  two  glandnkr  spots  which  throw  out 
roots,  so  that  the  plant  may  in  thisway  be  increased  indefinitely. 
Ac^niha  tricolor,  shown  at  the  hut  meeting,  and  supposed  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  to  be  a  natire  of  the  New  Hebrides,  avpeMed  to  be  a  rariety 
of  the  Indian  Catnms  hispida  of  Linnnns.  Hie  next  plant  referred 
Jo  was  Cassia  floribunda,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  regretted  its  not  b^ 
M>re  the  meeting,  for  it  did  not  appear  to  be  suffidenUy  known  in 
thM  country  ;  but  at  Paris,  where  it  goes  by  a  rariety  of  names,  H  is 
a  tovounte  bedding  plant.  It  is  a  natiye  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1818,  and  requixesto  be  kept  in  a  store 
™,  ™*?-  ^-  Berkeley  then  remarked  that  there  were  two  plants 
Mdbibitcd  under  what  were  evidently  wrong  names ;  one  was  called 
•  Dioscorea,  thouah  it  was  utterly  impossiSe  that  it  could  belong  to 
that  genus,  and  the  other  a  PteridophyUnm,  though  it  was  c«atiiuily 
not  a  Fumariaceous  plant.  The  pretty  orange  fruit  of  Momorcbca 
ga»ntia  then  came  under  notice,  as  well  as  the  use  made  of 
JUL.  b^sanuna  in  curing  wounds.  For  this  purpose  the  fruit  is  cut 
open  before  it  is  ripe,  put  into  oU,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  the  oil 
Incomes  red,  when  the  latter  mar  be  appUed  to  the  wound  which  it 
IS  desired  to  heal.  Of  Athyrium  Gorin^^nm  pietum,  from  Mr.  Bull, 
it  was  remarked  that  though  small  in  its  present  state  the  fronds 
would  attain  a  much  greater  length,  and  that  the  yariegation  would 
tool  be  more  marked.  An  JEchmea,  from  Belize,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
nilson  Saunders,  was  then  compared  with  iEohmea  Mertensti,  figured 
«Mne  years  ago  in  the  "Botanical  Ifagazine,"  and  towhieh  it  was 
atated  to  bear  considerable  resemblance,  but  to  differ  in  the  flowers, 
being  rellow  instead  of  red,  and  not  so  closely  set  in  the  spike.  Mr. 
BeriEeley,  m  concluding  his  remarks,  obserred  that  the  Pelargoniums 
At  Chiswick  were  grown  in  small  beds  side  by  side  so  as  to  afford  great 
.&oilities  for  comparison,  and  though  the  relatiTe  merite  of  the  rarie- 
ties  had  been  marked  by  the  Floral  Committee,  people  oonld  jndfle 
for  themselres.  ^ 

The  Chairman  here  obsetred  with  respect  to  Pelargoniums,  that  he 
wi^d  to  can  attention  to  those  with  sweet-scented  leaTee.  He  had 
-^ultiTated  Pelargoniums  for  many  years,  and  had  always  been  griered 
to  see  tiiat  erery  effort  had  been  directed  towards  obteining  fine 
flowers,  but  m  securing  this  object  the  scent  of  the  leaTes  had  been 
in  A  great  measure  lost.  He  yet  hoped,  howerer,  to  see  fine  flowers 
•Mmbined  with  sweet-scented  foliage  and  good  habit. 

Mr.  Bateman  apologised  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Wentworth 
T  vf  ^^®  ^'*'  *®  ^*^*  "^^*  ^^"^  remarks  on  Orchid  culture  and 
^double-glazing,  but  unfortunately  he  had  been  caUed  to  the  country. 
Before  saying  anything  about  the  Orchids,  he  (Mr.  Bateman) 
'Wished  to  direct  attention  to  a  plant  of  climbing  habit  with  most  bril- 
hant-odoured  flowers,  Mutisia  decurrens,  introduced  some  yean 
*m>  br  Messrs.  Veitch,  from  the  Chilian  Andes,  throng  their  collector, 
Mr.  Pearce,  and  fi^^ired  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine "  in  1861.  It 
jas  there  stated  to  hare  stood  the  serere  winter  of  186061  unharmed 
in  the  open  air  at  Exeter,  but  he  was  Uppy  to  be  able  to  inform  the 
^meeting  that  when  he  left  his  garden  in  Cheshire,  than  which  a  worse 
ebmato  could  hardly  be  found,  it  was  in  flower  on  a  wall  where  it  had 
"meTer  wceired  anv  protection  whaterer.  The  brilliant  orange  flowers 
:tfittered  hke  gasjjets,  and  he  considered  it  the  most  beautiful  hardy 
jjant  mtroduced  forseTeral  years.  Passing  on  now  to  the  Orchids, 
Mr.  Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  had  sent  one  or  two 
Urchids,  and  amongst  them  Cattieya  citrina,  remarkable  for  two  things, 
tlie  length  of  its  remacular  name,  the  other  its  habit  of  growing  in  a 
downward  instead  of  an  upward  direction.  Another  flower  sent  by 
«.  Andergon  was  Anguloa  ebumea,  a  plant  with  singularly  formed 
wniteflowers,  which,  he  might  mention,  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
vie  i^cess  Alexandra  last  year  more  than  any  other  Orchid.  The 
next  plant  which  he  would  notice  was  Grobya  Amherstis,  which  was 
«gured  m  the  "  Botanical  Magazine"  in  1835,  and  had  now,  after  an 
interral  of  thirty  vears,  produced  ite  sombre-coloured  flowers.  He 
5,^  .**™®  ,*o  »  P**»t  ^th  a  Tcry  long  name,  GrammatophyUum 
JSllisii.  Its  generic  appellation  was  giyen  in  consequence  of  the 
leares  appearing  to  bear  certain  characters  or  letters,  and  old  Bum- 
phius  eyen  went  so  far  as  to  name  certain  of  these.  Some  of  them 
were  said  to  resemble  Hebrew  chaiacters,  others  Samaritan,  and 
others  again  to  be  more  nearly  approaching  the  Boman  letters.  The 
specific  name  was  that  of  its  discoyerer,  the  Key.  William  Ellis,  whose 
irork  on  Madagascar  and   his  missionary  labours  in  that  island 


weie  weO  known.  The  plant  wm  figoied  in  fha  "Tteiwrfenl  Htm 
sine*'  in  1859,  but  there  was  every  reason  to  btlieve  that  it  had  A* 
aeqnently  been  lost  till  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  fresh  spednens  eame 
^ One  of  these  Mr.^atemaa       • 


into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Veitch. 
he  had  seeured;  it  grew   yigoronsly, 


and  aboot  three  weeihi 


Lon. 


showed  flower,  but  he  was  soiry  he  oonld  not  hring  the  pLmt  to 
don  with  him,  and  he  had,  therefore,  to  content  himself  with  ci 


off  the  spike  and  placing  it  on  a  young  speeimen  which  Measn.  Yetteh 
had  kindly  lent  him  for  the  purpose.  After  remarking  that  thoqgh 
Madagascar  is  so  near  to  Africa  ite  flora,  at  least  as  far  as  Oreihids  axe 
oottoemed,  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  mainland,  Mr.  Batsman 
drew  attention  to  that  splendid  teneetrial  Orchid,  Disa  gmndiflon, 
which  Mr.  Leach,  of  Clanham,  was  the  first  to  flower,  aiid  baa  ooa- 
tinned  to  be  moat  snecesvnl  in  cnltiyating.  Having  thus  touched  «t 
the  Cape,  Mr.  Bateman  said  he  next  eame  to  eentral  Africa,  a  paxtof 
the  world  which  had  always  been  fruitful  in  HMmslers,  and,  holding 
up  an  Angrseum,  he  obserred  that  thou^  M.  Du  Chailfai  bad  no 
found  that,  he  was  fortunate  enou^  to  import  another,  which  had  been 
figured  and  described  in  the  ** Botanical  Magasine"  of  this  month 
under  the  name  of  Angnseum  Chailluanum.  Mr.  Bateman  then  ln<- 
troduced  M.  Du  Chailln  to  the  meeting,  and  innted  him  to  oiler  NiM 
remarks  on  African  Orehids. 
M.  Du  Chaillu  said  thai  he  felt  some  diffidemw  in  spaaking  of 


Orehids,  not  having  made  botanv  his  study,  although  he  had  bean  n 
collector  of  objecte  of  natural  history  ol  every  description,  and 
among  them  lar^  numbers  of  pbuite.  Unfortunately,  however,  on 
his  return  from  his  last  expedition  he  had  lost  on  tiie  voyage  moat  of 
those  which  he  had  collected.  Orchida,  he  said,  are  chiefly  found  ia 
equatorial  Africa  near  the  coast,  and  become  more  scarce  in  the 
interior.  There  they  ehiefl^r  exist  on  hardwooded  trees  ^ 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  in  the  dry  season,  which  lasto  for 
months,  tiiey  are  shrivelled  up ;  but  when  the  rains,  which  last  lor 
nine  months,  set  in,  they  grow  luxuriantly  and  flower  profusely,  scent- 
ing the  air  with  a  delightful  fragrance.  The  species  are  few  m  nnm- 
ber,  but  when  they  do  occur  they  grow  in  large  masses  and  have  a 
striking  effect.  Many  of  the  Ferns  in  the  same  region  are  also  very 
beautifti]. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Ellis  having  been  called  npon  to  make  some  dboer- 
vations  on  the  flora  of  Madagascar,  said  that  whilst  in  that  island  it 
was  his  custom  to  send  out  natives  to  eolleet  plante  in  thoee  narte  of 
the  interior  which  he  could  not  visit  himselL  He  then  described  the 
zones  into  which  the  vegetetion  of  Madagascar  is  distributed,  and  the 
locality  ^  which  he  fouid  the  GrammatoDhylliim  named  after  him. 
It  was  growinp  in  the  fork  of  a  large  tree  oy  the  bank  of  a  river,  nnd 
had  av  aduuang  quantity  of  short,  white,  fleshy  roote ;  and  he  hnd 
alwayv  found  that  it  succeeded  best  when  afforied  plenty  of  water  and 
air.  With  regard  to  other  Orchids,  he  did  not  think  thai  coUeeton 
would  find  any  superior  to  Angnseum  sesquipedale,  whidi  oecurred 
in  the  lowest  and  hottest  districts,  selecting  for  ite  habitation  trees  on 
the  borders  of  the  forsst,  and  growing  on  the  driest  parte  of  the  bnnehse 
and  trunks,  and  where  it  would  not  be  much  shaded  by  foliaae,  thus 
indicating  that  it  rej^uires  plenty  of  air  and  lis^t.  Mr.  £]&s  then 
adverted  to  a  charming  AjuBctochil,  with  lilac  flowers  and  ffMB  And 
silvery-marked  foliage,  and  steted  that  many  very  beautifnl  Feins  also 
exist  in  Madagascar,  some  of  which  would  no  doubt  prove  vnluAbln 
aconisitions. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unaaimoaaN' 
accorded  to  M.  Du  Chaillu  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

The  meeting  was  so  numerously  attended  that  it  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  Ooundl-room  served  to  contain  the  audience.  Several 
new  members  were  elected,  and  one  Society,  the  Eeevil  District  Floral 
and  Horticu)tural  Society,  was  admitted  into  unton. 

Wbkklt  Show,  July  2Ut.  —  Jn  the  class  for  mx  HoUyhoeks  in 
spikes,  Mr.  W.  Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden,  showed  some  exeeDsnl 
specimens,  which  received  the  first  prise,  and  the  same  gentleman  took 
mt  prize  in  the  dass  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms.  In  the  daas  lor  the 
best  collection  of  vegetables  there  wasakeen  eompetition,  which  xesnUed 
in  Mr.  Hill,  Angel  Bow,  Highgate,  being  first  Mr.  B.  Porter,  oar- 
doner  to  Hon.  A.  F.  Ashley,  Copt  Hall,  Essex,  second;  and  Mr. 
Young,  gardener  to  B.  Barday,  Esq.,  Hlsdigate,  third.  For  the  best 
six  Iiiliums.  Mr.  Cutbush  received  a  second  prize,  there  being  no  com- 
petition. In  the  miscellaneous  daas  Messrs.  Cutbush  received  a  ae- 
oond-cLiss  certificate  for  a  cut  bloom  of  Phlox,  and  extra  prises  lor  aix 
miseeUaneons  plante  and  six  Heaths. 


BLOOMSBURY  FLOWER  SHOW, 
Thb  annual  Exhibition  of  window  plante  belonging  to  the  workiiig 
dasses  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbnry,  was  hdd  on  Tnesdar 
last,  the  17th  inst.,  in  the  gardens  behind  the  Foundling  Hospitaf* 
and  was  very  well  attended. 

The  competitors  were  as  usual  divided  into  several  dasses,  children, 
servante,  and  adnlte  severally  competing  among  themsdves.  There 
was  no  marked  improvement  over  former  years ;  nor  shoidd  we  expect 
to  find  it,  as  the  exhibitors  have  not  much  chance  of  adding  to  tneir 
stock  of  either  gardening  knowledge  or  appliances.  With  two  excep- 
tions the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  competition  was  as  a  rue 
very  close.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  in  spite  of  the  very  small  number 
of  phinte  exhibited  in  the  class  for  ragged  schools  no  diminution  waa 
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liB  in  tlM^priie  lilt  ThoM  i^  we  in  my  donbi  m  to  the  lAuitt 
f^kik  ^will  Vest  ■>>■<!  Jjondim  air  dtity  laun  nmoii  fttthme  inrhibitinftii. 
To  jndga  from  vliat  came  wi^er  our  notioe  on  Tnasdkj  last,  m  dumld 
4M7  tliai  no  plant  flonriBliMi  mort  than  the  Fnnoh  Mangold,  of  whiok 
we  WKW  Mforal  bosea  iillad  with  most  liealthyjAlantB.  it  is  wortby  of 
mention,  that  in  the  dam  for  aerrants  8nsan  Myde  has  oarriedoff  the 
first  pzise  lor  Fuchsias  in  four  conaeeattTO  years  with  the  same  plant. 
XicaTing  ontof  consideration  the  class  for  plants  which  had  not  been 
hept  in  the  possession  of  the  exhibiiori,  there  scarcely  seemed  to  be  as 
many  plante  on  the  tables  as  in  prerions  years ;  bat  there  was  oertainly 
H  leas  nnmber  of  those  nnhappy.  specimens  which  only  serre  to  set 
off  their  more  flooriahing  neif^boiiTS. 

The  prises  were  distribated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  evening. 
We  think  this  ceremony  woold  be  leestedions  if  his  lordship  presents 
ihe  first  prises  only.  As  at  present  arranged,  the  patience  of  those 
who  are  anxioos  to  hear  the  speeches  is  most  sorely  tried.  The 
weather  was  most  faTonraUe,  and  all  who  were  present  seemed  tho- 
ronghly  to  enjoy  the  gardens  and  music. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  AT  THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 
SLOUGH. 
Eybbt  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  London 
BhowB  knows  the  magnificent  Azaleas  which  Mr.  Tnmer  ex- 
hibits— ^masses  of  bloom  which  are  wonderfal  even  to  us,  and 
which  strike  foreigners  wiih  amazement ;  bat  the  Azalea  season 
is  oyer,  the  plants  haye  been  diyested  of  their  gay  attire,  and 
they  are  now  going  to  rest  preparatory  to  a  fresh  campaign ; 
the  yisitor,  therefore,  must  not,  and,  if  a  practical  man,  will  not, 
expect  to  feast  his  eyes  on  their  beauties.  Auriculas,  too, 
-«nother  flower  with  which  Mr.  Turner  holds  a  leading  position, 
are  hkewise  oyer ;  Dahlias  not  commenced,  and  those  gorgeous 
Bpeeimens  of  show  Pelargoniums  and  charming  Fancies  are 
ftlflo  at  rest,  or  just  beginning  to  start.  What,  then,  is  there 
to  be  seen  at  the  Boyal  Nurseries  ?  is  a  question  which  will 
iiatiirally  be  asked ;  but  it  admits  of  a  yery  simple  answer— The 
bedding  plants;  and  it  is  with  respect  to  these  and  not  the 
general  features  of  the  nuraeiy  (although  there  is  much  in  it 
to  interest),  that  we  propose  giying  a  few  notes. 
At  the  iwesent  time  certainly  no  plant  is  more  popular  or 

^  more  extensiyely  planted  for  flower  garden  decoration  than  the 
PeUtfgoninm,  and  within  the  last  few  years  the  improyements 
^fhleh  haye  been  effeoted  in  the  size  and  colours  of  it^^owers 

'  haye  been  so  great  as  to  throw  most  of  the  old  yarieties  far  into 
ihe  shade.  Not  a  year  passes  in  which  dozens  at  least  of  new 
kinds  are  not  brought  before  the  public,  all  with  the  character 
of  being  more  or  less  an  adyanoe  on  existing  sorts ;  and  indeed 
vuokj  of  them  are  so  to  a  slight  extent,  though  not  equal  to 
others  which  appear  contemporaneously,  whilst  others  again 
-are  really  striking  improyements.  Owing  to  this  continual 
•ueoesaion  of  noyelties  the  difficulty  of  selection  is  yery  great; 

'«nd  it  is  rendered  all  the  more  so,  because,  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  a  plant  for  bedding-purposes,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  see 
a  sin jge  pUmt  in  a  pot,  but  its  effect  in  a  mass  must  be  looked 
to.  The  opportunities  of  dtnng  this  are  rare,  hence  yarieties 
totally  unsuitable  in  habit,  or  only  flt  for  pot-culture,  are  often 
plant«d,  and  disappointment  is  the  result.  Mr.  Tnmer,  how- 
-eyer,  both  for  his  own  information  and  that  of  his  customers, 
has  this  year  planted  a  yery  extensiye  collection  of  the  newest 
and  best  bedding  Pelargoniums,  and  that,  too,  in  the  case  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  yarieties  in  such  numbers  that  theur 
value  for  flower  garden  deooration  can  be  judged  with  a  con- 
Idderftble  degree  of  oertainty.  The  collection,  then,  in  a  utOi- 
lixian  point  of  yiew,  is  well  worthy  of  inspeotion,  and  it  is 
dually  so  on  aeeount  of  its  ornamental  effect. 

Among  Nosegay  Pelargoniums,  ]>owager  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, zaised  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Oliyeden,  and  which  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  beoi  noticed  in  these  pages  in  terms 
of  hi^  oommendation,  was  remarkable  for  its  magnificent 
imssee  of  magenta  rose-coloured  flowers,  haying  a  scarlet  shade 
on  the  upper  petals.  The  habit  is  vigorous,  the  leaves  f^dntly 
sonate,  ue  trusses  much  larger  than  those  of  either  Stella  or 
^bister,  and  when  bedded-out  the  plant  is  very  showy  and 
dfeetiye.  Even  in  pots,  though  Nosegays  are  not  generally 
eonsideored  eligible  for  that  mode  of  culture,  owing  to  the  large 
eize  of  its  trusses  and  their  profusion,  this  variety  has  a  fine 
efleet.  Last  year  it  received  a  first-olaes  certificate  from  the 
moral  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  in  June  last  a  superb  specimen  of  it,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Turner,  excited  much  admiration.  Altogether  it  is  of 
fixBt-class  merit.  Of  other  yarieties  of  the  same  class,  Oy  bister 
^VA8  prodneiDg  immense  trusses ;  and  of  its  proto^n^  Stella, 


whSflh  is  nuneionaly  planted,  it  meM  betaperfluens  to  speiikf 
its  vahie  lor  beddmg  being  now  so  generally  noogjSbM* 
Blaeft  Dwarf  is  very  good,  so  is  Intemational,  which  is  wxUte 
of  a  crimson  shade,  and  Snrpasse  Stella,  a  fine  orange  salmon, 
has  trusses  quite  as  large  as  Stella.  Amy  Hogg  is  modooing 
trasses  of  remarkable  size,  and  the  colour  is  most  beautifal, 
and  Orange  Nosegay  is  also  remarkably  flne.  Other  kinds, 
particularly  good  were  Black  Dwarf;  Waltham  Seedhng,  inter- 
mediate between  the  latter  and  OyMster;  Countess  of  Sefton, 
a  plain-leaved  kind  with  beautiful  soft  rose-ooloured  flowers, 
very  bright  and  effective,  especially  when  viewed  at  a  distance ; 
and  Multiflora,  bright  scarlet,  very  dwarf  and  free-blooming. 

Of  Zonale  yarieties  not  being  Nosegays  the  most  remarkable 
were  Mrs.  William  Paul,  rosy  pink,  white  eye,  very  dwarf  and 
free-flowering ;  Bose  Bendatier,  producing  fine  large  globular 
trusses ;  Madame  Barre,  deep  pink,  with  plain  foliage,  and  the 
habit  of  Tom  Thumb,  apparently  a  desirable  free-flowering 
kind  for  small  beds.  Souvenir  de  Brasseville  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive soft  salmon  rose,  either  for  pots  or  beds;  and  Wilton 
Seedling  is  a  large,  soft,  rose-ooloured  flower,  and  the  plant  Ig 
free-flowtoing  and  more  dwarf  than  Beauty  of  Suresnes ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  light  green  and  faintiy  zonate.  Among  sahnon 
yarieties  the  most  noticeable  were  Emile  Idcau,  deep  salmon'; 
La  Prophets,  very  dwarf  and  upright,  deep  sahnon,  borderdd 
with  white;  Madame  Bougidre,  pale  sahnon,  shading  off  to 
white,  very  free ;  MathOde  Moret,  distinot  salmon  centre  edged 
with  white ;  St.  Fiacre,  sahnon,  of  a  very  free  rather  dwarf 
habit ;  Madame  Bndersdorff,  very  compact  in  habit,  salmon, 
edged  with  white,  and  more  deeply  than  in  Madame  Bongidre. 

Various  shades  of  scarlet  were  best  represented  in  Boi 
dltalie.  Herald  of  Spring,  Prince  Imperial,  a  dwarf  free-flower- 
ing brilliant  orange  scarlet,  with  dark-zoned  leaves ;  Monsieur 
Mangenet,  clear  orange  scarlet,  dark-zoned  foliage;  Lucius, 
immense  ■  globular  trusses  of  rosy  scarlet,  darkly  zonate 
foliage ;  La  Peyrouse,  very  large  trusses,  and  apparentiy  a  oon- 
tinuous  bloomer,  plain  foliage;  Mr.  O.  Natidiet,  a  first-rate 
dwarf  orange  scarlet,  with  large  (lobular  heads  and  zonate 
foliage ;  Monsieur  Thiers,  dwarf,  with  darkly-zoned  leaves,  and 
thein^vidual  flowers  large;  Sobieski,  of  similar  habit,  but 
deeper  in  ccdour;  La  Niagra,  orange  scarlet,  large  trusses  borne 
high  above  the  foliage,  suitable  for  the  centoes  of  dumps; 
Prime  Minister,  very  dwarf,  producing  large  trusses  of  bright 
soarlet  flowers  with  a  white  eye,  very  attraotive ;  Magnet,  very 
small  and  compact,  with  small  plain  foliage,  and  small  trusses 
of  orange  scarlet  flowers,  but  freelv  produced ;  Clipper,  a  first- 
rate  sort,  with  large  trusses  of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  indi- 
vidually lai^,  and  of  flne  form ;  Victoria  de  Puebla,  very  large, 
globular,  stm  trusses  of  salmon  scarlet  flowers,  freely  produced ; 
and  Dr.  Liudley,  with  very  large  sparlet  flowers  of  fine  form 
and  substance,  but  not  produced  in  large  trusses.  Especial 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  Nosegay  Lady  Constance 
Grosvenor,  a  most  biflliant  scarlet,  brighter  than  Cybistor, 
having  dark-zoned  leaves,  and  elosely  covering  the  ground  as 
if  pegged  down.  Beauty  of  Oulton,  noticed  in  another  page, 
was  very  fine,  both  in  flowers  and  foliage,  and  will  doubtiess 
become  a  general  favourite ;  and  Duchess  (Paul)  was  also  no- 
ticeable for  its  large  globular  heads  and  free-flowering. 

Of  white  kinds  the  best  were  Bull's  Purity,  pure  white, 
vigorous,  and  a  free  bloomer ;  Madame  Werle,  with  a  delicate 
pink  centre  shading  off  to  white ;  Snowball,  very  dwarf ;  and 
Marie  Virgo,  a  very  free  bloomer,  with  the  trusses  thrown  well 
above  the  foliage,  which  is  deeply  zoned* 

Verbenas  are  aJso  grown  in  considerable  numbers,  and  amomg 
these  we  noticed  King  of  Lilacs,  with  flne  trusses  of  pale  Ulao 
flowers ;  Champion,  the  odour  of  06ant  des  Batailles,  but  witli 
a  white  eye ;  and  La  Grande  Boule  de  Neige,  a  very  ftne  white, 
forming  an  excellent  companion  as  regards  hdght  to  TxaplB 
Kiuff.  A  dwarf  TropsBolum  called  Slough  Pet,  a  light  oranm 
scarlet,  with  small  foliage,  and  flowering  very  profusely,  maae 
an  excellent  line  near  the  margin  of  a  large  bed,  and  would  be 
very  effective  in  parks  and  other  large  places. 

Although  the  bedding  phmts  are  the  prindpal  object  to  which 
we  wished  to  direct  attention,  a  few  remarks  on  the  other 
features  of  the  nursery  may  be  made.  Mr.  Turner's  home 
ground  at  Slough  altogether  amounts  to  twenty  acres,  and  his 
nurseries  at  Salt  Hill  and  Uxbridge  to  as  much  more.  In 
various  parts  of  the  ground,  and  espedaUv  near  the  entrance, 
are  several  fine  specimens  of  Arauoaria  imbrioata,  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  and  Picea  Nordmanniana ;  and  of  the  latter,  as  well 
as  of  Picea  nobUis,  we  observed  fine  quarters  of  seedling  plantB 
in  the  best  of  health,  and  of  a  size  fit  for  planting.  Picea 
NordmanniaTia  and  nobilia  axe  somewhat  of  a  ^pedaUty  wUb 
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jn4iBMiiiipo««iihibe other  OotOf em,  jDUuhkbonrJeepcnft 
iiyiiitlwnintimeiJwithig  eyegyyaer,  Ot  Boeee  Hr.  Xomer 
liee  ebeiit  lonr  aeBe««  eecapied  l»y  pleats  lemedEeUe  ior  the 
keelih  el  ibeir  loliegi  and  the  eize  oi  the  weed.  Bieides  the 
«tendpTdfl  end  dwerie,  there  ie  en  earteneJYe  atoek  of  potfiowe 
fiknged  in  the  auartesk  The  Bose-qoarteKe,  aotwiihetending 
Ihehot  cby  wee4hev,  eare  in  exeeUent  bloom,  end  the  ioUowing 
Qjrbiid  Peipetnele  wese  eepecieUj  fine-^vis.,  Gherlee  Ijefebve^ 
Xieopold  L,  MeEgnente  de  8t.  Anumd,  HecUune  Yieter  Yerdier, 
Uewiee  BenMcdin,  Ihieheeae  ds  Oeylne,  Le  Dnohene  de  Momy, 
Dr.  Andxy,  Duo  do  I(ohan,  Pierre  Kotting,  and  Mdlle.  Benneixe. 
Stoong  Teae  we  notioed  the  beantiiol  Alba  roeae,  whieh  ie  J^erj 
.tee-flowering  out  of  doors,  Madame  Villemos,  Ka»riese»  end 
Somer,  an  edged  Bose,  very  nsefol  tor  eotting  lor  bonqoets. 
Jean  d'Are  seemed  a  nioe  free-flowering  garden  Turiety*  Hear 
the  Bose  gcoimd  was  a  epaee  enolofled  by  hedges*  in  whiehwere 
aboDt  1700  pots  of  Oamations  and  Pieotees. 

In  the  houses,  as  akeady  mentioned,  the  Pelesgeninms  were 
either  ent  dowEn  or  ripening  off,  and  seTeral  hurge  houses  were 
iUled  with  suoh  plants ;  ethers  eonteined  the  large  show  qpeoi- 
:BMUi  o<  Aseleas  oompleting  their  growth ;  and  in  etiisr  houses 
*WMre  some  lour  hundred  Aohimenes,  seveacal  pots  of  Lilium 
•matomt  and  a  number  of  Gloxiixias.  in  a  lange  of  pits 
ihfowes  anumher  of  bouquet  Dahlias,  and  as  theae  an  be- 
^eoBung  'great  laTouxites  we  aeked  Mc  Turner  which  he  oon- 
lidered  tiie  best  and  most  useful,  when  henamed  Ihefollow- 
iBf  :-^Banuag  iDoal,  deep  yeUow,  «dth  intense  seeriet  tip ;  Jhr. 
Mwebes,  rich  aeariet;  Okw-worm,  brightnd,flne;  Xing  of 
Hirples,  dark  pvpliah  mevoon ;  Little  Arthur,  erimson,  good 
^bedder;  Little  Lo^e,  puoe,  shaded  rase ;  Little  Mislreea,  iSolet 
mttple;  Kultiflom,  light  blush,  tipped  with  violet  puiple; 
.SoBth  Light,  brii^t  soerlet,  fine;  Prinee  of  Liliputians,  ma- 
noeB;  Prepress,  pale  Deeeh;  Shadow,  xosv  erimson. 

ffuxning  from  the  houses  egain  into  the  prinoipalwalk,  by 
the  side  ef  whieh  Is  a  yere  effeotiye  ribbon  border,  planted  with 
Iiobelia  BaztonianA  in  the  front  row,  then  Amna  floribonda 
Caloeolaria,  Stella  Qecaoium,  and  Double  'White  Pyrethmm 
■Memately  with  Perilla  nankinensis,  we  passed  on  to  the 
•pound  whera  there  ie  an  eztenaiye  stock  of  Apples,  Peers, 
tfCMhes,  and  Neotarines,  with  etcong,  solid,  short- jointed  wood. 
Here  were  serreral  rows  of  Premiar  Pea,  zenuokahle  for  ite  ez- 
tieme  prodnetsteBess.  It  is  a  late,  (preen,  wrinkled  Mkrow 
9Bowitig  4  ieet  high,  ea  ahready  stated  an  eitnaotdinary  bearer, 
producing  on  an  ayexege  seyen  peas  in  a  pod,  sweet,  and  of 
flieellent  flavour.  Although  said  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Hao- 
lean's  Piolifle,  eertainly  the  two  as  grown  at  Slough  from  seed 
■own  tiie  santB  day  were  very  different  both  in  hei^^  mod 
.ptodoetiyBness. 

'  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Tbb  July  tteeting  of  this  Sodetj  wbb  bdd  on  the  Snd  int.,  Ike 
Smgdiaiit,  Six  John  Lvbbock,  Baart.,  FJt.S.,  being  in  the  chair.  The 
Hon.  T.  D.  9nj,  MJ?.,  ud  C.  Wsvd,  Siq.,  of  HalilsK,  weie  elMted 
menbws.  A  number  of  valiiaUe  entomologioal  works  seeeatly  pub- 
lished by  the  Societv  were  npon  the  table. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  head  of  Typha  laiifolia,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  catexpillars  of  the  small  Moth,  Lavezna  phraoBU' 
iella,  feed  within  it ;  also  specimens  of  a  Gelechia,  closely  allied  to 
G.  lencomfilaneUa,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  rearing  from  nils 
foend  upon  Gypsophila  saxifraga,  Mentone,  in  the  spring.  The 
oocnrrence  of  galls  formed  by  Lepidoptorona  mseots,  the  lamB  of 
lAiieh  xeatde  within  them  in  the  aamemaoiner  as  the  CWpidn,  is  reiy 
aaie.  Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited  the  isre  Seaia  philanthifnmua,  Dian- 
fhsMm  enaia,  and  aereral  apeciea  of  Phydta,  one  of  vhioh  appeared 
4e  be  udeacribedi  all  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  ooUected  by  meaan. 
JOopteTand  Greening;  also  some  bred  specimena  ol  Papilio  Maduum, 
■  rmnarsable  for  their  gigantic  size. 

Mr.  £dwin  Shepherd  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Piantluecia 
SMda,  sapposed  to  mtve  been  taken  in  Yoifahire  by  Mr.  Bentley.  Mr. 
ISdwBffd  Bsondens  exhibited  a  collection  ctf  Mexican  Bvttermes,  re- 
eeptly  formed  by  Mr.  Bouchard,  amongBl  whieh  was  a  lemarlcaUe 
'■peeimen  of  an  iCiiteipe,  in  whioli  the  ooloon  of  the  difiarent  aaxes 
teva  ahoim  b^  the  oppoaite  wings,  the  t^^  side  being  white  and  the 
left  yellow,  wiih  tlw  ordinary  duds  marbinga. 

Sfr.PaaoeeeaJled  attention  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Albeit  MiiUer,  in  the 
^'Zoqh^a^"  and  read  an  extxact  from  Von  Tachndi's  "  Thierleben  der 
Alpanwelt,"  xelaiiTe  to  the  action  of  insecta  settling  or  falling  npon 
ihe  anew  at  oonsiderable  altitudes  in  Alpine  situations,  and  upon  the 
.manner  in  which  they  then  sink  into  it,  in  consequence  of  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  their  bodies,  aa  stated  by  Mr.  Paacoe  in  a  former  oom- 
mnmeatiQn  to  the  Soeiely.  Ptofeaaor  Brayley  eonaidered  tiuaiobe 
Ohb  true  eavse  of  the  pbeaonnnon,  and  that  it  did  mot  reaolt  fran  the 
» ef  an  incMasad  amomit  of  Vnygsn  in  the  aselting  aBsv,  as 


ky  the  ^Uhiig  of  hire  bass  oa 
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ThaPraniwrf  wulaMdaaof  eshMBtafcemM.BanuMBi*8nonfIy 
pnUiahed  memoir  on  tfaa  miaoaaopiaid  aaatany  and  physaobgy  of 
Aphidaa,in<«hadi,iBamtbastnnlaaof  iha  oalhi  of  tha  ofanm  teles 
and  olhar  eoxaoas  wavtioelaia,  tiba  aothor  was  disposad  to  iwaridui 
that  the  eommnn  uast  Liae  aaa  tmly  harmaphnotea,  by  wfaioh  fta 
predaftifm.  from  a  ahifha  Aphia  of  egga  and  yoang  fat  many  9>ne- 
wtinns,  addfet  ba  acoaantad  lor.  it  wma,  howefer,  iiiimHWli'id  Itet 
the  paedacgan  tf  daeided  mala  and  IbmIs  Aphides  ^Sti  teBy  ie. 
reloped  wings  at  fixed  periods  of  the  jmm,  aaemffti  ta  nililata  apdart 
saoh  a  theory. 

Mr.  BtaintoB  ma  an  aeaoomt  of  an  apidemaa  whieh  had  brahea  «ai 
on.the  Bya  in  tha  aeighbowhood  of  Bt  Btienne,  eaaaed,  aa  waa  be- 
liered,  by  tfaa  attaoka  of  tha  eatarpillara  of  a  amaU  Moth,  Ochsn- 
heimeiia  tanralla,  whiah  gnaws  thnmgh  the  atems  below  the  ear,  add 
not  br  ita  feeding  on  theflowaraol  thia  eaeeal,  aa  hadboaa  anoaaovrfy 
stated.  Some  notes  were  read  on  the  caterj^llars  of  the  two  Batter- 
fliea,  Charaxes  Jasiaa  and  Melitswijpatwwwffaris,  found  in  the  aoath  of 
France  by  the  Bar.  L.  Timina.  Tne  former  is  becoming  very  nun, 
of  the  Arbutus  miedo,  onwhiah'tliB  larvM  ified,  1 


gradually  rooted  np  for  fuel  by  the  jpeaaanta,  eapedaUr  near  Hy^rea. 
Mr.  Sterens  exhibited  apectaiena  at  two  species  of  the  remanable 
Oomoted  Beetlaa,  Daronooephahia,  from  North  India  aad  C^ina,  and 
the  Secretary  eommunicatea  a  note  from  the  XorA  Qhina  Heruld  en 
the  large  trade  in  Chinese  insect-wax,  in  whieh  it  waa  stated  that  aa 
much  as  5000  cwt  was  annually  exported  from  one  port  in  the  nasth 
of  that  oountiy* 


COUNTRY  SCRAPS.— No.  2. 

AoAiK,  aanongst  the  Yarkshiie  iior»  ie  foond  the  Tnlifa 
sylvestris.  Smith  says  of  it,  that  its  faToniite  hsbiteta  are  eid 
ohalk-pits,  bnt  that  it  is  not  eommon,  and  he  inentiopi  ee 
looalities,  ''ohalk-fit  at  Cevow  Ahbey;  neax Konnch;  near 
Bury;  atWhipsnade,  Heretmndshins ;  at Melbnry,  neai  Shaftai* 
hory;  and  onMoswell  Hill,  Middleeex;alao  in  e  field  near  Hmii- 
ton,Sootland;  and  near  Brechin."  fie  deeerihtti  the  flower  as 
<•  somewhat  drooping,  sweetHMented,  bright  yellow,  exteznally 
greenish.  Linnnos  and  Heller  thonght  this  plsnt  had  esenped 
from  gardens  in  Sweden  and  Switaeiland.  It  is,  heweYex*  per- 
feotly  wild  at  present,  and  extremely  abnndant  in  znany  eld 
ohalk-pits,  though  the  bulbs  ran  so  &r  into  the  gionnd  that 
they  rarely  flower.  Nothing  ean  be  move  dietinetaa  a  speoteii'* 
Thus  far  writes  Smith  of  the  plant  in  «eeatieD,  he  does  not 
mention  its  Yorkshire  henae,  whieh  I  find- is  "betnveen  HSK- 
thorpe  and  Sprotborongh  broats."  (Yorkshire  again  1  Whet 
ean  the  word  meen?  Is  it  a  dene  or  *  marsh  ? )  "Broeii," 
yes  that  is  tiie  word,  and  I  think  we  -mnet  inYcte  some  Xock- 
ahiremen  to  enlighten  us  as  to  its  meaning* 

The  ioregoing  diffioolty  reminds  me  of  one  eqnelly  mn- 
solvable,  whieh  oqporred  to  me  in  a  walk  thseoc^  IcA  some 
years  ego.  Passing  an  ironmonger's  .shop  dieidayed  in  hnie 
letters  upon  a  printed  caid,  wee--**  J.  Fq§  to  heV  A  ''  te'* 
to  let  I  Whatever  is  a  '*  fog?  "  The  nsael  aoe^ptaiion  of  tiie 
tenn  I  understand,  but  taking  it  in  that  sense,  I  think  theie 
would  be  few  demande  for  such  a  thing.  Well,  I  pondered  and 
pondered,  end  no  neerer  did  I  arriTO  at  any  satielactofy  eon- 
elusion,  so  I  determined  to  let  the  weighty  niatter  stand  eoier 
until  I  returned  to  my  brother's.  What  a  hearty  lengh  greeted 
me  ae  I  asked  for  a  solution  to  my  quecy.  "  Wae  it  e  dogtert 
or  a  mangle? "  "  A  dogoart  1  or  e  mangle  1  Why,  don't  nm 
]mow  what  a  fog  is?  "  *'No,  I  have  not  the  semoteet  ioaa, 
but  something  evidently  eonnected  with  ivonnuwgeiy."  Anothnr 
laugh  wes  ell  the  response  for  seme  minutes,  uid  then  eeaie 
the  long-antieipated  revelatien.  A  "  ftag  "  wae  the  eeoondenep, 
<Hr  **  after-grass,'*  as  it  was  sometimes  tenned,  whieh  spang 
up  after  the  fisst  had  been  cut  and  made  into  hay.  •' 

I  must  confess  a  great  ignoranee  d  Yoriuhire  words,  X  aai 
only  aeqoainied  with  the  native  faoepitality,  and  taUes  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  mysterious  piee,  and  oakee  of  all  eoEiit 
the  names  of  whi^  I  also  in  my  eonflrmed  sunplieity  esefaev. 
I  know  thet  the  mention  of  the  various  ferns  whioh  heairiely 
the  hills  and  dales  there  causes  me  very  often  to  covet  Iheur 
poesession,  and  I  am  aehemed  to  say  it  was  just  after  eoming 
&em  a  missieoary  meeting  the  other  evening,  and  whilst  aift- 
ting  at  supper  neere  Yorkshire  okigyntan,  that  heinnosenfflly 
enon^  aroused  the  eovetous  nature  whieh  dwelt  within  me 
by  giving  me  the  details  of  an  ezeunion  wkLoh  he  and  MA 
family  had  lately  made  into  one  ol  the  wilder  epots  in  hiS' em 
grand  oonnly.  It  was,  I  believe,  et  n  distance  el  some  smIeB 
beyond  Bolton,  that  they  ceme  upon  a  complete  nsaas  of  Pelir- ' 
podium  phegopteris  and  £.  dryopteris  inteimingled,  all , 
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ing  amongst  iih»  wildest  rooks,  which  yei  were  apparently 
jooreied  with  Yerdtire ;  fli6re,  too,  grew  in  riob  boBsee  the  Bnta 
-sramrla,  and  anftChte  "Fern  of  rather  a  larger  gfowth,  and 
tdndi  he  deaeribed  as  oonststrngof  a  frond  di^ded  into  three 
^porfionB.  "  Not  being  great  at  Ferns,"  be  said,  he  eotdd  not 
-venAmre  upon  names,  bat  he  thoaght  this  ona  was  called  the 
fjj  Fern.  Hy  great  pet,  the  CiystoptesiB  fnitgilis,  also  reigned 
-tiiere  in  its  pristine  beauty,  and  by  its  side  A^lsniom  ^de 
«nd  triohomaDes.  All  the  aboTe  rioted  tegether  in  one  small 
i^i,  and  probably  had  remained  for  years  in  midistorbed 
Inxmianee  and  soHtnde  until  the  fiatal  day  when  the  dlergy- 
man  and  his  boys  ransaeked  tiie  plaoe. 

I  find  that  both  theBeeoh  and  Oak  Ferns  are  rather  eommon 
i^'this  eotmty,  and  that  in  a  wood  near  Whitby  they  grow  in 
Inge  patches  upon  some  fallen  trees.  Oh !  these  hiSy  eonntries, 
*wi&  their  brave  northern  breezes,  are  tiie  true  homes  of  chief- 
tains,  and  of  border  lore,  and  of  Ferns  and  Heather.  Many  a 
tradition  of  the  rough  times  lang  syne  may  be  heard  when 
'wesry  with  our  excursions  we  sit  dewn  awhile,  and  enter  into 
ft  chat  with  the  gude  wife,  who,  with  her  knitting  in  her 
luoi^  welcomes  us  to  her  cottage  door;  and  not  only  must  we 
seek  these  traditions  amongst  the  lowly,  for  they  are  engrared 
on  the  heart  of  the  high-born  border  lady  also,  whose  cradle 
song  was  a  recital  of  the  TaUaai  deeds  done  by  her  anoestors, 
tend  whose  ohUdish  hours  by  the  dim  flreli^t  were  beguiled 
l^y  details  of  ancient  struggles  for  life  and  0ory,  and  it  is  her 
•woman's  pride  ih&i  she 

**  Li«M  in  ft.  movntaJki  land, 
Where  a  flight  vitbout  nings  Ja  at  li«r  oonunand." 

liVfiUtiiepoetBhesi 


**  AboTe,  the  Utag  eagld'a  T«alm  we  share ; 
Below,  the  haunts  of  the  ehy  Imwm  hare: 
Thovsand  fields  with  their  tahea  ft-shlne. 
Far  hamlet  and  town,  and  the  ooean  line, — 
Boeohen  valley,  and  Bilberrj  dell', 
And  glen  where  the  echoes  and  failflea  dwell. 

With  heaps  and  boaaee,. 

Of  Plume  Fern  and  Mosses, 
Scarlet  Rowan,  and  alight  Bluebell. 
The  Plume  Fern  grows  by  the  waterfall, 
Where  the  Ash  spraya  tnmble,  <tae  sad  all, 
And  oool  »ir  maanurs,  and  wild  birds  oalL 

•But  I  loTO  our  southern  Isnds,  I  think,  the  beet^^e  feminine 
iMibits,  quiet  pride,  and  gentle  bearing' ol  the  women  *  and  in 
Strolling  our  long  summer  eyenings,  tiirou^  the  woodland 
^aths,  when  nought  but  the  nightingale'B  love  song  is  heard, 
'then  there  is  more  tliat  epeaks  to  tiie  heait  of  purity,  and  lote, 
and  heaven,  than  the  dark  Pines  and  aurora  borealis  of  the 
north. — A  6uboeoh*s  Wepb. 


SOME  OF  MANY  THINGS  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

My  garden  altogether  is  about  two  acres,  and  I  bare  in  one 

Uock  ft  small  Ma8hniom»hoiiBe  with  the  bed  13  feet  long,  and 

ffae  furnace  at  one  end,  idiieh  is  fed  oatside,  and  well  covered 

Inside  the  house  with  bilokwork  and  sand^two  pipes  heat  this 

%touse ;  then  I  have  a  small  place  13  feet  by  9,  which  I  dignify  by 

'the  name  of  the  Tinery.  There  Ihave  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes 

'j«st  colouring,  and  I  train  Brown  Turkey  Figs  against  the  back 

Widl^,  and  the  taees  bear  abundantly,  though  many  of  the  fruit  are 

•nther  deieient  in  flavour.    This  house  is  heated  by  two  fbuv- 

teeh  ptpee  round  the  fiont,  one  end,  and  the  back,  with  troughs 

'<m  the  pipes ;  and  there  is  a  small  cistern,  fed  by  the  flow,  and 

emptying  into  the  return,  so  that  the  water  constantly  circulates 

fled  ^res  a  handy  simly  of  wanm  water  when  required.    This 

-fsfartsm  is  placed  m  me  di¥isi<tt  wall  whiak  sepasates  **  the 

'irinery  ^'  from  the  adjeininghonse,  and  thussupphes  both ;  this 

4l4oiidi|g  house  I  call  the  Fig-hooBe ;  it  is  of  the  same  siae  as 

tbe  vmeiy,  and  is  planted  with  tbe  White  Marseilles  at  the 

back,  and  the  floor  is  durided  by.  a  narrow  path  into  two 

borders,  where  other  Fig  trees  are  planted,  and  seem  doing  well. 

^Rkem  is  a  bosder  oatside  in  which  are  the  roots  of  two  Vines 

•whUdi  I  an  training  aoroea  the  house,  000  stem  from- each,  which 

nmnoi,  I  think,  undnly  shads  the  Figs.   In  fnmtof  this,  9  feet 

ffistant,  I  have  a  Cmumber-houie  17  leet  by  7,  with  a  £ous- 

finbpvpe  in  frosrt,  thtea  ditto  under  bed,  and  one  dittoat  baefc, 

trtiieh  flows  into  ahorgs  eisterm  smp^fing  into  the  netum,  and 

ereating  abundance  of  stsanu     AIL  the  pipes  are,  beiddea, 

%Mie^Md,  and  I  can  fiU  the  troaghe  under  the  bed  at  pleasure. 

Hear  tbda  boose  stands  tfae^  oaohacdrhonse,  43  feet  by  U,  with  a 

4Dtt4nehpipe,tioq^ed,  Banning  lovndtiiailDoiitdO  feat  ol  it; 

^enlgruse  this  pipe  in  hasilroitdniDgiaie  bkaming  paitiod. 

I  asein  154nDh  putfr. 


X  have  been  thus*  particular  in  my  description  that  you  migr 
see  I  am  lond  o^  a  garden,  and  not  likely  lightly  to  wieh  to 
give  up  any  part  of  it.  The  whole  of  these  buildings  aie  on 
my  own.  plan ;  the  f  ornaoe  in  the  Mushroom-house  heite  th«ft 
all,  or  any  portion,  of  than  at  pleasRire,  IthasbeenmyeQatom 
to-  work  my  garden  by  employing  lads  out  of  the  yUlageb  I 
teach  them  all  I  can,  and  at  about  eighteen  years  of  age  pxdeiaa 
them  better  situations.  I  have  had  two  at  a  time,  and  the  nndor 
one  is  able  to  become  the  head  when  the  older  one  leaves  nib 
I  begin  with  4f.  per  week,  and  raise  their  wages  to  13«.  or  18«. ; 
I  take  the  boys  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  also  emyloj 
a  dsver  labourer  for  the  heavy  work  when  required.  I  am  the 
parson  of  the  pariah. 

Now  as  to  the  orchard-house  trees.  They  are  greatly  improtisd 
since  I  wrote  last,  and  I  see  no  disease  on  the  new  leaves.  I  bare 
thirty-two  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  I  think  perhaps  twanfaf 
doaen  imit  will  stand.  One  end  of  the  house  is  filled  wiMt 
Flumfr  and  Chemes,  and  the  other  one  is  a  blank.  This  is  ntf 
third  season.  The  trees  are  most  carefully  and  regularly  tended^ 
In  the  autoxon  we  take  out  the  soil  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches 
deep,  and  replace  with  new  soil  enriched  with  manme.  We 
top-dress  in  summer  with  horse*droppings  and  malt  dustL 
We  qrringe  well  every  evening  (I  tried  it  in  the  morning  alaor 
but  the  leaves  get  scorched),  we  water  according  to  the  weatibsiv 
we  pinch  in  the  shoots,  we  move  the  pots  during  the  summer 
to  break  the  fil»es  rooting  through  the  holes,  we  oarefullj 
watch  for  insects,  dressing  when  required  with  soft  soap  and 
quassia,  we  give  air  early  and  abundantly  all  round  the  hoaae; 
but  each  year  the  first  growth  ol  leaves  become  as  it  were  bmnt 
at  the  tip,  the  bum  gradually  eitending  upwards  till  half  th6 
leaf  is  gone,  and  comes  off  in  your  hand  like  tinder.  This  is  the 
oase  with  almost  all  my  Peach  trees — Plums  quite  as  bad  as 
Peaches ;  some  of  the  Vines  andFigs  which  are  in  bosders,  aoMe 
in  inside  and  some  in  outside  borders,  are  affected  too.  What  earn 
be  the  cause  ?  I  thought,  perhaps  too  much  water.  I  tboUSht 
that  perhaps  we  had  not  rammed  the  new  soil  enough,  aa  tha 
water  certainly  passes  very  quickly  through  the  pots.  I  eatt 
deteoino  insect  at  alL  The  wateris  ehiefly  rain  water,*  aail  have 
dose  to  my  house  a  large  brick  tank,  but  when  rain  water  fsdlal 
supply  the  tank  with  hard  water  by  a  flexible  tube  from  the 
kiU^en  pump.  Thie,  however,  seldom  ia  required  in  the  earijr 
Bommer,  and  that  is  the  time  when  the  mischief  appears.  I 
have  sent  the  lea;res  to  various  persons,  and  can  get  no  ewe 
prescribed.  I  dislike  to  see  the  foliage  damaged,  and  to  be  unable 
to  apply  a  remedy.  I  am,  however,  ghid  to  say  that  the  weak 
wood  seems  strengthening.  I  cannot  help  doubting^-^firs^ 
whether  it  i»  well  to  be  so  often  breaking  off  the  fibres  which 
root  thnyugh  the  pots  ioto  the  border ;  second,  whether  the  kh- 
eessant  pinching  of  the  shoots  as  advised  by  Mr.  Aivenr  is  well 
— it  seems  to  snub  the  trees  and  fairly  tire  out  th^  good 
humour.  I  am  inclined  to  let  the  shoots  grow  longer,  and  not 
ahorten  more  than  two  or  three  times  at  most  in  the  summer, 
for  I  suppose  growth  of  shoots  promotes  action  at  the  roots.  Mgr 
Goeumbers  are  good,  I  have  cut  nearly  two  hundred ;  not  being 
able  to  sow  the  seed  till  April  21,  as  my  alterations  were  not 
.finidied  till  that  day.  My  Melons  are  good,  X  have  thirty-fbve 
in  one  four-light  frame,  each  about  18  inches  sound,  and  thett 
were  Tciy  late-sown  also. — ^iMgniBaB. 

[The  arrangements,  so  far  as  the  description  goes,  seem  to 
be  handy  and  eoonomical.  In  the  vinery  the  want  of  flavour 
in  some  of  the  Figs  against  the  back  wall  is  owing  to  the  diade, 
and  if  the  Vines  are  allowed  to  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  rodC 
the  Figs  would  first  be  flavourless  iad  then  cease  to  produce 
altogether.  To  keep  these  Figs  in  good  order  the  Vine  sterna 
should  not  be  less  than  8  Ho  4  feet  apart,  and  spaces  should  be 
k^t  open  for  the  hght  to  reach  the  Figs.  We  knew  a  vinery 
where  the  Figs  did  well  against  the  back  wall,  but  the  Vinsa 
obtained  the  masteiy,  and  by  degrees  the  Figs  became  barrett, 
except  a  little  piece  cloee  to  the  ridge,  where  they  managed  to 
get  light.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Fig-house.  One 
Viae  trained  lengthwise  about  the  middle  of  the  house  will  dt> 
no  harm,  but,  if  several  stems  are  token,  the  Fig  trses  will 
suffer.  Because  tbe  tree  flourishes  as  respects  growth  in  eeaih 
parative  shade,  many  people  thinJc  that  it  wiU  fruit  alao  ift 
rather  dense  shade,  but  thdy  will  ere  long  have  such  an  idaa 
ctissipated.  In  foet.  Figs  require  quite  ae  much  direct  light  eai 
the  foliage  as  any  other  fruit-bearing  plant,  but,  provided  the 
f^iage  hae  thus  plenty  of  sunshine,  the  fruit  will  be  beet  iitMB 
ohaded  by  their  own  leayes. 

3nd,  Your  arrangement  of  the  water-cistern  with  the  hofe- 
water  pipes  pasBwg  through  it  ia  very  good.  Pactbrthxon^oitt 
lenfiryendatien  noheiitenui  or  tanka  are  found  in  seonft  ol 
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pJMes,  And  yet  we  have  still  nolliixig  of  the  kind,  and  feel  a 
oiffieulty  often  in  obtaining  the  neoesiary  amonnt  of  wann 
J»t«.  Advising  and  practising  are,  therefore,  frequently  dif- 
ferait  things.  We  know  of  no  plan  so  good  for  obtaining 
moderatdy  heated  water.  A  boiler,  large  copper,  or  ketUe,  is 
also  nseful  for  seonring  yeiy  hot  water  when  desirable.  We 
wonld  often  boil  mannre  water  made  from  different  kinds  of 
droppings  if  we  conld,  and  thus  avoid  taking  the  eggs  and  larve 
of  insects  into  onr  soil. 

All  the  other  anrangements,  and  the  modes  of  management 
seem  very  satisfactoiy. 

8rd,  After  carefully  reading  your  treatment  of  the  oiehard 
trees  in  pots,  we  have  no  doubt  that  weakness  is  the  chief  evil 
with  wluoh  they  are  affected,  and  that  weakness  might  be  the 
renilt  of  using  too  large  pots  at  first  for  the  size  of  the  plants, 
•"^^jo^ little  or  too  much  nourishment,  or  an  unsuitable  soil 
in  the  first  case.  To  make  sure  of  the  soil,  as  soon  as  the  fmit 
IS  gathered,  we  would  advise  turning  some  of  the  plants  out  and 
examining  the  roots,  giving  fresh  loam,  if  necessary.  There 
IS  also  just  a  possibility  that  the  droppings  you  use  for  mulch- 
ing may  be  rather  fresh.  If  used  fresh,  and  from  high-fed 
horses,  the  water  that  passes  through  them  at  first  wiU  be 
rather  strong ;  but  we  can  lay  no  great  stress  on  this,  in  such  a 
oue  of  experienced  gardening,  and  where  other  subjects  aie 
thnvmg  so  weU.  We  think  you  have  alluded  to  some  things 
in  the  treatment  that  will  at  least  tend  to  promote  weakness, 
and  render  the  plants  less  able  to  withstand  the  sun's  rays  in 
spnng  and  early  summer,  such  as 

1st,  The  cutting  off  the  fibres  so  often  that  come  through  the 
holes  m  the  pots.  We  would  advise  never  doing  this  except  in 
the  autumn,  to  help  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  We  would  never 
touch  them  during  the  summer.  Hence  the  advantage  of  pots 
atandmg  on  soil,  or  at  least  parUy  in  the  soil.  These  fibres 
encourage  growth,  and  the  swelling  of  the  fruit. 

and.  There  may  be  something  in  the  soil  being  so  loose.  It 
cannot  be  made  too  firm,  with  the  helpof  a  round  stick  to  beat 
it  firm. 

ftrd.  You  can  hardly  in  autumn,  if  the  trees  are  growing 
well,  take  away  6  inches  of  the  surface  soil  without  taking 
away  and  injuring  the  surface  fibres,  and  this  should  be  avoided. 
If  you  can  pick  out  the  soil  carefully  from  among  a  few  fibres, 
and  put  fresh  soil  among  them,  and  water  so  that  they  suffer 
no  eheck,  all  well ;  but  when  much  depth  can  be  removed 
Jjth  s^ety,  we  would  almost  be  inclined  to  fresh  pot  at  once. 
U  the  fibres  are  near  the  surface  and  healthy,  be  content  with 
irom  1  to  2  inches  of  fresh  compost. 

4A,  In  such  a  condition  of  your  trees  you  are  quite  right  as 
to  the  early  and  continuous  stopping.  Let  the  shoots  be 
6  or  8  inches  long  before  nipping  them,  and  do  it  seldom  until 
the  trees  have  gained  strength. 

6th,  After  cutting  the  roots  through  the  holes  in  the  pots  in 
the  autumn,  top-dressing,  watering,  Ac,  do  you  leave  the  pots 
gposed  to  what  weather  may  come  in  winter,  mild  or  frosty, 
with  only  the  glass  protection  over  them  ?  If  so,  here  may  be 
some  cause  of  your  disappointment.  Pots  plunged  with  a 
mtle  htter  on  the  surface,  will  be  safe  from  the  severest  frost, 
nants  in  pots  however  hardy,  with  the  pots  exposed  to  severe 
frost,  will  have  the  roots  injured,  if  the  soil  is  not  drier  than  it 
ought  to  be,  to  be  safe.  If  the  pots  were  exposed  all  the  winter, 
this  mipht  render  the  roots  less  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
japanding  leaves  early  in  the  season.  If  protected,  of  course 
the  idea  goes  for  nothing. 

Lastly.  Be  the  real  cause  what  it  may,  as  the  scorching 
8«ems  to  take  place  only  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
J^n  give  air  early  and  plentifuDy,«if  you  have  no  openings  at 
the  ridge  we  would  have  some  made,  as  the  syringing  in  the 
morning  ought  not  to  blister  the  leaves  if  there  is  plenty  of 
aur  and  the  glass  is  free  from  burning  spots.  That  it  is  toler- 
ably so  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  points  of  the  leaves 
wither  up  and  the  blisters  are  not  made  in  the  body  of  the 
leaf^leaving  the  inference  that  in  hot  sun  the  plants  have  more 
demands  on  them  than  they  can  meet.  We  would,  then,  for  a 
season  or  two  leesen  these  demands  in  the  early  summer  months 
hy  shghtly  shading  the  house.  This  may  be  done  by  many 
means.  One  of  the  simplest  and  the  best,  so  far  as  economy 
IS  concerned,  is  spattering  the  glass  with  whitened  water,  say 
a  piece  of  whitening  as  large  as  a  good-sized  marble  powdered 
tod  dissolved  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  thrown  neatly  on  with 
tte  syringe.  This  done  in  the  early  sunny  days  might  enable 
me  plants  ere  long  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  them  without 
flmohing.  These  large  squares  of  c^ass  in  orchard-houses  try 
plants  at  aU  weakly  mach  more  than  the  old  houses.— -B.  F.  j 


MIGNONETTE  CULTURE. 
I  MAT  be  excused  recurrence  to  the  cultivation  ol  this  plant 
when  I  say  I  write  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  corre- 
spondents. I  am  the  more  difStfient,  im  at  page  430,  ToL  Y., 
New  Series,  I  gave  my  then  experience ;  and  in  YoL  IV.,  pagD 
272,  our  able  and  experienoed  coadjutor,  Mr.  Fish,  goes  fnll^ 
into  the  subject.  It  is  not  that  I  have  anythingto  add  to  the 
one  article  or  differ  from  the  other,  but  solely  from  the  number 
of  inquiries,  that  am  I  induced  to  take  up  the  subject 

For  some  time  I  have  striven  to  obtain  a  hardy  Mignonette 
having  the  fragrance  of  Beseda  odorata,  but  my  attempts  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  for  neither  our  own  speeies 
(B.  lutea)  from  the  chalk,  nor  its  near  neighbour  from  the 
Mediterranean  (Palestine)— viz.,  B.  mediterranea,  a  large  flowei- 
ing  annual,  will  hybridise  with  the  Egyptian  spedes  (B.  odonta). 
Question,  Is  there  any  known  hybrid  between  an  annual  or 
biennial  and  a  pereimial  ? 

The  out-door  culture  of  Mignonette  is  that  of  a  hardy  annuaL 
Like  many  it  does  the  best  from  self-sown  seed,  and  in  some 
instances  is  the  reverse  of  certain  from  sown  seed.  Qronnd 
that  at  any  time  has  been  occupied  with  Mignonette  will  for 
many  years  annually  produce  a  number  of  plants ;  but  in  one 
or  two  instances  seed  has  almost  entirely  failed  on  ground 
newly  broken  up,  and  though  there  were  few  pUuits  in  the  first 
year,  in  the  second  their  number  was  by  no  means  small. 

Mignonette  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  loamy,  well-drained  soil, 
and  does  fairly  in  most  soils  and  situations.  It  succeeds  best 
when  sown  not  very  early,  and  when  the  soil  is  in  good  working 
order.  The  ground  should  be  well  worked,  enriched  by  a 
dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  well-rotted  manure,  pulverised,  and 
raked  fine.  The  seed  should  be  scattered  thickly  and^venly,  lor 
it  is  much  easier  to  thin  than  to  transplant  this  plant.  The 
end  of  March  is  sufiiciently  early  to  sow  on  light  and  dry  soils, 
but  the  seed  will  vegetate  more  freely  if  it  be  not  sown  so  soon, 
the  planto  coming  up  when  self-sown  chiefly  during  May.  On 
strong  soils  it  does  best  when  sown  from  the  banning  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  that  is  the  time  during  which 
the  seed  is  most  sure  to  vegetate.  The  seeds  being  sown,  they 
should  be  thinly  covered  with  light  fine  soil  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Should  the  weather  prove  cby,  a 
genUe  watering  occasionally  will  do  much  to  secure  speedf 
germinataon,  and  the  healtby  growth  of  the  young  plants. 
When  snflEusiently  large  to  handle,  the  plants  should  be  Aitiikb^ 
to  8  inches  apart,  which  is  a  good  distance  for  pknto  in  lines-; 
but  for  clumps  it  is  not  well  to  leave  more  than  five  of  the 
strongest,  and  for  beds  they  should  not  be  left  nearer  than 
6  mches  apart  every  way.  The  size  of  phmt  and  flower  are 
dependant  on  the  goodness  of  the  ground  and  room  afforded 
uie  plants.  An  open  situation  is  the  only  suitable  one,  and 
beyond  a  good  watering  during  dry  weather,  nothing  more  is 
needed  for  the  growth  of  Mignonette  out  of  doors. 

Ite  culture  in  boxes  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  open  ground, 
only  the  box  should  have  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  a  drainage 
of  crocks  or  the  siftings  of  the  compost  to  one-fourth  the 
depth,  the  remaining  space  to  be  filled  with  a  compost  of 
good  turf^y  loam  two-thirds,  and  one-third  leaf  soiL  A  gentte 
lapping  of  the  box  on  the  potting-bench  or  floor  will  settle 
the  soil  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  seeds  being  sown  and  covered 
with  soil,  leaving  space  below  the  edges  for  watering.  The  box 
being  placed  m  a  warm  situation,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in 
March,  and  if  the  soil  be  kept  moist  the  plants  will  come  np 
well.  In  their  early  steges  the  planto  are  impatient  of  mam 
watering,  and  it  is  only  after  they  attain  a  good  size,  have 
been  thinned,  and  fill  the  box  with  their  rooto,  that  a  good 
supply  of  water  is  necessary,  and  then  weak  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  at  every  alternate  watering.  To  have  fine  plants 
it  18  necessary  to  thin  them  welL  To  have  fine,healthy  plants* 
successional  sowings  may  be  made  np  to  the  end  of  May  cff  the 
beginning  of  June. 

In  Pots.— For  planto  to  bloom  early,  or  in  autumn  and 
thi-ough  the  winter,  small  and  dean  poto  should  be  selected, 
and  those  known  as  eO's  are  the  right  size.  These  being 
drained,  and  filled  to  within  halt  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a 
compost  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sandy  peat  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of  silver  sand,  and  the  sarfaee 
being  made  smooth,  scatter  half-ardozen  good  plump  seede 
ttiereon,  and  cover  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  The 
back  of  a  Cucumber  or  hotbed-frame  is  the  best  position  for  the 
pots,  andthere  the  plants  will  soon  appear,  the  soil  being  kept 
moifit.  When  the  plante  come  np  the  poto  should  be  brought  ae 
near  the  glass  as  practicable,  and  give  air  plentifaUy  to  ke^ 
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Uw  plaata  stiff;  ^hea  itttj  are  half  an  inoh  or  so  in  height 
nw^  ehoioe  of  the  two  strongest  and  oat  the  others  away 
jnst  bc^w  Uie  snrfaee,  and  by  the  time  these  haye  grown  an 
inoh  in  height  the  weaker  one  should  be  cat  away. 

When  the  pots'  iure  fall  of  roots,  bat  before  these  become 
matted,  shift  the  plants  into  4i-inch  pots,  and  plonge  the  latter 
in  a  mUd  heat  and  near  the  glass,  and  on  side  shoots  appearing 
pinch  oat  their  points  at  the  second  leaf,  placing  a  small  stake 
hj  ihe  leader  or  centre  shoot,  which  is  not  to  be  stopped  antil 
it  shows  for  bloom,  then  its  point  most  be  taken  oat ;  and  all 
the  side  dioots  as  they  appear  should  be  closely  pinched-ia 
to  one  ioint,  being  carefol  in  remoying  the  centre  from  them 
not  to  remore  the  leaf  along  with  it.  The  stake  should  be  put 
in  at  at  a  distance  from  the  stem,  say  li  inch,  for  as  the 
plant  grows  a  stouter  stake  will  be  required,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  haye  it  in  the  same  hole,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  be  in- 
jured in  thrusting  it  in.  The  stem  is  t*  be  neatly  and  loosely 
tied  to  the  stake,  and  when  this  becomes  too  short  it  should  be 
replaced  by  a  longer  one.  If  the  centre  show  for  flower  take 
out  its  point,  and  the  strongest  and  best  placed  shoot  proceed- 
ing from  the  stopping  should  be  trained  in  its  place.  This 
may  require  to  be  done  repeatedly  before  a  stem  20  inches  or 
2  feet  high  can  be  obtained,  and  until  the  height  of  stem  re- 
quired be  atttained  no  flowers  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
any  part  of  the  plant,  but  all  should  be  pinched  out  so  soon 
as  they  show,  l^e  leader  not  beiog  pinched,  or  only  to  prevent 
flowering,  and  the  side  shoots  closely  pinched,  the  centre 
shoot  will  grow  up,  and  when  it  is  aJEi  high  as  you  wish,  pinch 
it,  as  well  as  the  side  shoots,  wheneyer  they  show  for  flower, 
and  this  is  to  be  continued  until  the  plant  becomes  well  fur- 
nished. 

The  pots  being  pretty  well  fllled  with  roots,  the  plants  may 
be  potted  into  8-inch  pots,  or,  if  strong,  12-inch  pots  will  not 
be  too  large,  as  this  is  the  last  shift;  but  if  the  plants  are 
extra  strong,  and  extra-sized^  specimens  be  desired,  a  15-inch, 
pot  mav  be  employed.  At  this  potting  the  soil  should  be 
chopped  and  brokoti  with  a  spade,  but  not  sifted,  as  it  is  de- 
sirable to  haye  it  free  and  open.  It  may  consist  of  two-thirds 
tnrfy  yellow  or  hazel  loam,  and  one-third  leaf  mould,  and  still 
farther  to  goard  against  moisture  becoming  stagnant,  add  one 
part  each  of  lumps  of  peat  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  up  to  that  of 
a  walnat,  and  charcoal  of  the  same  size,  the  whole  well  mixed. 
The  pots  should  be  cleaned  and  efllc|ently  drained,  that  being' 
of  primary  importance.  The  planti^  should  be  well  watered 
prior  to  potting,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  moist  at  the  time  of 
potting,  and  yet  it  should  not  be  yery  wet.  In  potting,  as  the 
soil  is  rough,  it  should  be  pressed  tight,  the  centre  of  the  pot 
kept  rather  high — ^that  is,  the  collar  kept  at  least  on  a  leyel 
with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  surface  ooyered  with  half  an 
inch  or  so  of  fine  soil.  The  soil  being  in  nice  condition  as 
to  moisture,  and  a  nice  mild  hotbed  at  command  in  which  the 
pots  can  be  three-parts  plunged,  the  roots  will  soon  extend 
themselyes  to  the  fresh  soil,  and  take  firm  hold  of  that.  The 
plants  will  do  best  in  a  cold  pit  and  eleyated  on  an  inyerted  pot, 
as  then  the  water  drains  away  freely,  and  they  can  be  brought 
the  nearer  to  the  glass.  They  cannot  haye  too  much  air,  and 
a  gentle  syringing  morning  and  eyening  is  beneficial,  they 
behig  kept  weU  supplied  with  water ;  bnt  anything  like  delug- 
ing item  is  injurious.  As  a  role,  they  shoifid  not  be  watered 
so  long  as  the  soil  remains  moist. 

I  am  ayerse  to  any  training  of  the  head  by  means  of  sticks, 
wires,  Ac,  and  would  much  rather  see  a  smaller  specimen  than 
one  displaying  more  ingenaity  in  the  arrangement  of  stakes  and 
wires  than  is  shown  in  that  of  the  head  without  them,  it  re- 
quiring no  little  care  and  judgment  (as  the  shoots  are  so  yery 
brittle,  and  liable  to  part  from  the  stem  whence  they  take 
their  rise),  in  the  disposal  of  the  shoots,  so  as  to  produce  a 
good  and  eyenly-balanced  head,  and  it  is  a  result  that  only 
skill  and  practice  can  secure ;  but  if  the  requisite  care  and 
•  judgment  cannot  be  exercised,  then  a  stout  stake  should  be  put 
in  in  the  place  of  the  old  stake,  and  it  should  be  as  high  as 
the  plant  is  required  to  be.  A  stake  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
is  not  too  thick.  I  then  bum  a  small  hole  through  the  stake 
on  a  leyel  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  another  immediately 
aboye  it  in  tiie  opposite  direction,  and  through  these  holes 
push  wires  that  reach  6  inches  beyond  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and 
a  wire  fastened  to  the  points  of  these  will  form  a  circle,  and 
two  or  three  more  inwards  from  that  will  furnish  means  for 
fastening  the  shoots.  Six  inches  higher  up  the  stake  I  repeat 
the  same  proceeding,  only  the  circle  is  6  inches  less  in  diameter, 
and  in  this  way  proceed  until  the  top  of  the  plant  is  reached 
Wiibin ^indtmi ksMningthe  diameter  ol  the  oireleB6  inoibes 


for  eyery  6  inches  of  hei^Jit.  This  is  tiie  way  to  fofm  pym* 
mids ;  and  if  we  wish  for  a  stem  the  process  is  the  same,  onW 
we  put  the  first  wires  where  the  head  begins.  The  shoots  will 
require  training  and  tying,  and,  peiiiaps,  stopping,  in  addition 
to  nipping  off  the  flower-buds  to  make  them  branch;  but  I 
asually  find  the  stopping  consequent  on  the  remoying  of  tho 
flower-buds  sufficient. 

The  remoyal  of  the  flower-buds  should  be  strenuously  per^ 
sisted  in  until  the  head  is  formed,  and  afterwards  no  truss 
should  be  allowed  to  pod,  but  on  the  blooms  seeding  th^ 
should  be  remoyed,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  keeping'the  plants 
healthy  and  profuse-blooming.  The  pots  being  fall  of  roots^ 
weak  liquid  manure  will  be  of  adyantage  once  or  twice  a-week« 
and  it  may  be  giyen  whilst  the  plants  are^  in  bloom,  but  not  in 
dull  damp  weather.  Until  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  water 
should  be  giyen  rather  sparingly,  and  at  all  times  with  care, 
for  a  deluging  of  water  is  a  c«urtain  forerunner  of  a  stagnant 
soil,  the  seqnel  being  a  sickly  plant.  The  plants  should,  how- 
eyer,  haye  the  soil  kept  moist. 

A  light  and  aixy  situation  and  plenty  of  room,  ensuring 
light  equally  on  all  sides,  is  desirable,  and  a  temperature  of 
from  46'*  to  60°  suits  the  plants  in  winter,  allowing  a  rise 
from  sun,  adyantage  being  taken  of  that  to  admit  more  air, 
and  of  this  they  can  hardly  haye  too  much  to  preyent  damping. 

Of  the  kinids  I  prefer  the  lurge-flowering,  it  being  of  stronger 
habit  and  bolder  in  truss,  but  what  is  gained  in  strength  and 
largeness  of  trass  is  lost  in  the  greater  profusion  of  its  less 
yigorous  compeer's  blooms  and  its  dense  habit,  and  in  thifl 
respect  I  think  the  two  kinds  are  in  their  daims  nearly  if 
not  quite  equal,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The  two  kind» 
are  the  same  in  their  requirements,  but  the  common  yari^ 
is  the  easier  managed. 

As  to  keeping  the  plants  from  year  to  year,  I  do  not  care 
about  doing  so,  as  they  are  only  to  be  kept  with  care,  that  con- 
sisting in  top-dressing  in  spring,  and  for  a  time  stopping  and 
thinnmg  the  shoots,  not  permitting  any  to  flower  during  the 
summer,  and  keeping  the  flowers  wdl  thinned  eyen  during  the 
flowering  season,  if  the  blooms  are  expected  to  be  at  all  large, 
not  suffering  any  to  seed.  It  is  better  to  raise  plants  annually, 
or  sow  the  seed  in  spring,  and  grow  plants  on  for  blooming  in 
winter  and  spring.  They  are  stronger  and  better  in  every  way 
than  olden  plants. — G.  Asset. 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  rum  specimen  of  the  Pomegranate  fruit  has  been  seen  in 
Ohrist  Church,  from  Gtovemor's  Bay,  which  shows  the  great 
advantage  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  have  over 
those  on  the  plains  in  climate.  Glycine  sinensis  is  doing  very 
well  here ;  but  Fortune's  white  vanety  has,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  not  arrived  in  New  Zealand  yet.  The  leaves  of 
Ailanthus,  or  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's  Silkworm  tree,  in  a  very 
yigorous  state  of  health,  are  killed  by  a  late  severe  frost.  I 
do  not  know  whence  our  Acclimatisation  Society  intends  to 
obtain  the  silkworms  for  us.  Brugmanaia  Knightii  flowers  and 
grows  well  out  of  doors  here.  Walnut  trees  have  begun  to 
bear  fruit  well  at  about  nine  years  old.  From  acorns  sown  about 
ten  years  ago  the  young  trees  are  bearing  heavy  crops.  Syca- 
mores of  the  same  age  are  full  of  keys.  Green  Peas  have  been  • 
in  season  with  me  from  November  18th  to  April  16th,  a  pretty 
good  spell  for  Green  Peas  to  be  in  season.  The  natives  of 
Poverty  Bay  are  said  to  have  manufactured  from  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  other  fruits,  a  species  of  rum  or  arrack,  which  has 
a  highly  intoxicating  effect.  We  have  now  growing  in  one  of 
our  nurseries  a  variegated  Dracaana,  or,  in  New  Zealand  phrase, 
a  variegated  Cabbage  tree,  found  on  Mount  Sinclair.  A  new 
Grass  has  been  discovered,  as  yet  unknown  to  our  New  Zealand 
botanists.  It  is  described  as  a  beautiful  species,  somewhat, 
resembling  the  ordinary  Arundo  conspicua,  or  **  Toi  toi,''  but 
larger.  It  is  said  to  be  somewhat  rare.  Japan  Lilies  flower 
very  beautifully  during  our  autumn  months.  Eveigreens  of 
all  kinds  make  a  second  growth  after  our  hot  summer  weather 
is  over.  Junipers  and  Arbor  Yites  now  seed  veiy  freely  with 
us,  and  the  Cupressus  as  well.  Double  Petunias  flower  some- 
times 4  inches  across,  and  are  of  aU  shades  and  colours.  Double 
Zinnias  and  double  Clarkias  have  now  become  very  plentiful 
in  our  gardens. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  a  new  hortiooltural  garden  here. 
Application  has  been  made  by  a  deputation  to  our  Government 
for  a  piece  of  ground  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Works  told  them  the  terms  on  which  the  Society  Could 
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liold  a  parft  of*  the  Go?einm«ni  domaia,  and  4bat  no  tiUe  oonld 
iMiglYon  the  SoeiBfy  to  tiie  ground,  but  that  it  -would  be  Heaeed 
la  them  at  a  neppevcoin  Mntal  for  three  yean,  ecibjeot  to  ze- 
Bfiffalot  the  pleasure  of  Qo?eniinent.  Some  of  tiie  members 
QbjiMsied  to  these  temu,  thinking  that'^e  next  Government 
might  be  less  willing  to  eneoojMge  the  Society  than  the  present. 
I  am  afraid  this  ischeme  cannot  be  carried  out  for  the  xnresent, 
pohlie  attention  bemg  drawn  so  mnch  towards  the  gold  fields  ; 
in  &ct)  nothing  else  is  talked  abont  here  with  the  exception  of 
folitios. 

;  Tiilinm  lanoifolinm  pnnotatnm  flowers  and  does  well  in  tiiis 
fOimtry«  Onions  grow  to  a  very  large  size  here.  One  tiiis 
eeason.weighed  1  lb.  9oz8.,  and  its  dimensions  were  15|  inches 
iff  la.  Boses  bloom  -very  fieely  a  second  time  in  the  aatamn, 
pazticidarly  the  Bonrbon  section.  They  make  a  second  growth 
after  onr  hot  smnmer  months.  This  antnmn,  also,  we  have  a 
food  show  of.  Chzysanthemnms,  partionlarly  with  Fortmie's 
£ompon  varieties,  some  of  them  form  quite  a  bush,  and  pro- 
duce thousands  of  flowers.  The  different  kinds  of  'thorns 
hate  begun  to  fruit  with  us  as  well  as  the  Mountain  Ash. 
Pinns  Pinaster,  now  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  very  full  of  cones 
and  some  of  them  shedding  their  seeds  on  the  ground,  may  be 
eeen  here  and  there  about  Christ  Church.  This  was  the  first 
Pinns  planted  in  Canterbury.  Grafted  Bose  Acacia  on  Gob- 
bett's  Acacia  pU)binia  pseud- Acacia),  as  standards,  are  doing 
irall  and  flower  beaatifully  the  first  season.  We  have  now 
growing  here  for  the  first  timethis  season  seedlings  of  Catalpa, 
thousands  of  Yews,  Judas  Tree,  Celtis  orientalis,  different 
Tareities  of  the  Plane  Tsee,  from  imported  plants,  all  flourish- 
ing and  doing  well. 

Xhe  other  day,  April  IQth,  I  read  an- advertisement  in  one  of 
our  newspapers  under  this  head—"  Notiee  to  Landscape  Gar- 
teieaL  Tendeie  are  invited  for  laying  out  a  garden  according 
to*  ]^an  and  specification  to  be  seen  at  a  ceziain  seed  shop  in 
the  town.  Sealed  tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the  owner  before 
each  a  date."  This  is  a  novel  way  in  doing  business  in  garden- 
ing matterSh 

On  April  7th,  heavy  douds  during  the  day  indicated  rain, 
and  in.  the  afternoon  flashes  of  lightning  were  observed.  In 
tibe  evening  several  showers  of  hail  fell,  accompanied  with  rain. 
Towards  morning  the  temperature  lowered  considerably,  and  a 
sharp  frost  was  experienced,  which  left  eridenee  of  its  severity 
npon  Dahlias  and  tender  annuals  in  exposed  gardens — a  timely 
warning  for  us  to  protect  without  delay.  On  April  17th,  we 
were  visited  by  a  very  violent  gale  from  tiie  south-west.  It  had 
been  gradually  rising  for  some  time,  and  increased  in  intensity 
about  6.30  p.m.  By  five  it  had  readied  a  terrific  height.  The 
«tem  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Pinaster  Fir,  about  20  feet  high, 
and  very  full  of  young  cones,  was  split  in  two,  and  one-half  of 
the  tree  now  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  much  other 
damage  has  been  done  to  forest  trees  in  particular.  It  denuded 
tile  trees  of  all  their  leaves,  with  their  usual  autumnal  tints. 
I  always  notice  when  we  read  of  bad  weather  in  England,  we 
«>me  in  for  our  share  here  sooner  or  later  afterwards.  The 
wind  blew  the  squares  of  glass  out  of  my  frames,  and  sent  tiiem 
flying  all  over  the  place  to  a  very  great  distance. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Cedrus  deodars,  and  Cupressus  ma* 
•opocarpa  are  becoming  great  favourites  here,  for  they  grow  very 
last  and  soon  form  handsome  plants.  We  now  have  seedlings 
of  Cedar  of  Lebanon  doing  well  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
We  are  only  21  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  plains. 

Our  provincial  geologist  with  his  staff  returned  to  Christ 
Ohnreh  on  tiie  night  of  April  19th,  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  Bakaia,  i^ter  an  absence  of  six  weeks.  He  has  brought  a 
vmy  extensive  herbarium  of  the  alpine  fiora,  containing  many 
interesting  undescribed  species ;  also,  a  box  of  beautiful  alpine 
idaats  in  a  living  state  for  the  purpose  of  acdimatisiktion,  along 
with  many  alpine  birds  hitherto  unknown.  He  mentions  the 
scenery  to  be  as  magnificent  and  stupendous  as  any  in  the 
wcrid. 

Letters  have  been  received  here  from  Br.  Mueller,  of  Mel- 
lx»ume,  stating  that  our  Pittosporas  are  such  lovely,  hardy, 
and  quick-growing  plants,  that  thousands  of  them  are  wanted 
for  tiie  cemeteries,  town  dhurohes,  and  schools  of  Victoria.  He 
elates  that  seeds  of  them  will  be  accepted  with  the  utmost  grati- 
tude, also  tiiat  they  have  not  a  single  plant  of  our  Aralia  Shal- 
fBura  (?^  Our  Diol^onia  squarrosa  he  states  is  very  common  in 
Tictona,  but  they  have  no  Cyathea  dealbata. 

Onr  botanical  news  from  the  west  coast  gold  fields  is  of  a 
wy  cheering  nature.  One  part  of  the  country  on  the  road 
ftom  Christ  Ghurdh  would  well  repay  the  botomsi  for  the 
tnnUe  of  a  visit,  the  speelmeos  of  vegetable  Hfb  Mng  many 


of  them  quite  new,  and  also  remarkable  for  beauty  of  Minn 
snd  blossom.  Amongst  them  were  seen  Banunoolus  nivalis 
(sometimes  called  B.  Lyalli),  distinguished  for  its  eireular  oon- 
cave  leaves, -at  least  9  inches  in  diameter,  supported  in  tfao 
eentre  by  a  strong  stalk  resembling  in  form  that  of  the  Knjlsh 
meadow  Buttercup,  and  for  its  large  handsome  blossoms  at 
snowy  whiteness.  Veronicas  are  in  great  profusion.  Than  ia 
also  a  Gentian  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  many  other  shruba 
and  herbaceous  plants  of  a  very  ornamental  and  interesting; 
appearance.  Amongst  other  plimts  are  Fagus  Cunninghamii, 
purpuracea,  and  antarctica ;  Capodetes  serrata  (?) ;  AstcSia  ner- 
'vosa;  Celmisia  coriacea,  spectabilis,  petiolata,  and  long^foHa; 
Dracophyllum  Traversii;  Olearia  Greyii;  three  species  of 
Orchids ;  Clematis  hexasepala,  and  the  yellow-flowering  Senecio 
Lyalli.  Tlie  most  beautiful  of  all  and  in  great  profusioni 
clothing  the  sidbs  of  the  hills  with  bright  scarlet  blossoms, 
are  Metrosidaros  lncid&  and  other  varieties  of  the  "  Bata,"  at 
native  Myrtle.  Ferns  are  in  great  variety,  and  beaUty  on  the 
west  side  of  the  range,  especially  Leptopteris  superba,  one  of 
the  rarest  and  handsomest  of  the  New  Zealand  Ferns.  The 
maximum  temperature  in  the  shade  atHokitika,  on  March  S8tfa, 
was  67.0^ ;  the  min.  89.0" ;  range,  28.0^  Tamarix  gallica  we 
have  doing  very  weU  with  us  now.  Our  winter  is  coming  in 
very  dry  with  cold,  clear,  frosty  nights,  and  at  the  present  time 
a  few  of  those  "  golden  showers,"  which  Loudon  describes  as 
so  favourable  to  agriculture  and  horticulture  weuld  be  accept- 
able. 

What  I  have  been  writing  will  show  the  attention  whidi 
Canterbury  is  paying  to  gardening,  that  we  have  a  good  many 
gardeners  at  any  rate,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  New  Zealand 
is  more  calculated  to  make  a  happy  home  for  gardeners  tlion 
any  other  colony. — ^William  Swaus,  May  lAth^  1866. 

[We  wish  that  others  of  our  readers  in  others  of  our  eoloniea 
would  send  similar  useful  and  interesting  "  gossip."^KD8.J 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK 

XITCHXH  OABDEK. 

Plt  the  fork  incessantly  amongst  the  growing  crops  of 
Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  and  Winter  Greens,  and  continue  to 
manure  and  trench-up  every  piece  of  ground  as  it  becomes 
vacant,  in  order  to  plant  it  with  late  crops  of  a  similar  charae- 
ter.  Broccoli,  by  dint  of  good  management  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  kinds,  it  is  possible  in  these  days  to  supply  a  family 
with  Broccoli  or  Cauliflowers  all  the  year  round.  The  most 
difficult  period,  perhaps,  is  the  month  of  January.  Many  new 
kinds  have  come  into  notice  of  late,  and  many  old  kinds  have 
been  revived  with  new  names.  The  following,  if  they  can  be 
obtained  true,  we  would  particularly  recommend : — The  Oauli'* 
flower,  the  Cape  Broccoli,  Grange's  Impregnated  (now  sold 
under  new  names),  the  Branching  or  Sprouting,  Knight's  Pro- 
tecting, Melville's  Superior  Late  White,  Somers's  Particular^ 
Late  White,  Snow's  Winter  White,  and  Walcheren.  Somer&'a 
Particularly  Late  White  is  so  very  late,  that  it  continues  the 
spring  BroccoU  until  early  Cauliflowers  come  in.  BnuBtU 
Sprouts  sre  the  hardiest  and  most  prolifio  of  Greens,  and  da- 
serve  attention  even  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Too 
many  can  scarcely  be  put  out  at  this  season,  and  they  may  bo 
planted  very  closely  tc^ether.  •  Cahhagc,  reserve-  and  prepare  a 
patch  of  ground  for  the  sowings  to  stuid  the  winter.  The  soai 
should  be  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  not  too  rich,  as  ii 
encoursgee  a  luxuriant  growth,  which  is  apt  to  make  them 
tender.  Cslery,  prepare  trenches  for  the  late  Qrc^DB,  water  tiia. 
growing  crops,  ttod  stir  the  soil  about  them.  EtuUve^  plant 
out  finally  the  strongest  from  the  early  sowings,  and  sow  moK» 
for  late  crops.  Lettuce,  sow  more,  and  keep  up  a  good  son- 
cession  of  Badishes  and  salads.  Onions,  pull  up  the  crops  oC 
winter  Onions,  lay  them  in  rows  turned  to  tiie  sun,  and  fre- 
quently turn  them  until  the  stalks  are  withered,  when  they  will 
be  fit  for  storing.  As  they  are  liable  to  decay  if  bruised,  thsgr 
should  be  caref  ally  handled,  and  not  thrown  about  like  so  numjr 
stones.  Let  them  be  very  dry  when  stored,  and  be  spread  oui^ 
thinly,  not  laid  in  heaps.  ShaUoU  and  Garlic  should  also  ba 
taken  up  and  dried  for  storing.  Pe€Uy  the  late-sown  should 
have  attention  paid  to  watering  and  staking.  Spinach,  a  good 
breadth  sown  now  in  rich  ground  will  afford  many  successiva 
pickings  in  the  autumn,  and  tend  materially  to- save  the  winter 
beds  fiKon  being  picked  before  Uiey  become  strong. 
FBtnr  oABonf. 
Attend  to  previous  direodaas  in  legwd  to 
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^tepteg'ti^  TkNmg  i&ootevf  all  iniaed  fn^  trtas,  Mifl  ncMr 
iBgOn  file  -BaaaSL  iliiiniii%<of  PmmIub  uid  NeotamiflB,  of  ooune 
iesfiiig  the  lieaTiest  ecop  oa  the  mofet  YigeioaB  trees  and 
efarongoat  bismdieB.  As  a  geaend  role  no  two  frtdt  ahonkl  be 
laffc  togeUier.  Plmnfl  of  tiie  large  Idiidfc,  ae  well  as  ^e  finer 
sorts  of  Bean,  shonld  also  be  thinned  if  the  eeop  is  too  beany. 
¥omtg  Peaeh  and  Apiioot  treeSy  when  making  oTer^Tigoioas 
leaders,  Bhonld  haye  the  points  of  the  hrandiee  shortened  to 
eneoniage  them  to  make  other  shoots  lessTigotons  and  ef  a 
iraitfal  chaiaoter*  Tins  will  obTiate  the  neoessity  of  shorten- 
ing them  baek  -at  the  winter  proning.  Layer  the  ranners  of 
Btrnwherries  intended  for  pot  eoltaxe,  as  well  as  those  required 
for  making  new  plantations.  All  spaxe  rtmners  may  be  cut 
mwB^,  and  keep  tiiie  idants  free  from  weeds.  Thin  sad  stop 
ihoots  of  Figs  as  soon  ae  they  hare  made  a  growth  of  about 
6  inohes,  and  lemove  all  naeleBS  shoots  from  Vines.  Keep  the 
iniit  dose  to  the  wall  and  shaded  by  the  foliage  from  the  sun. 

FLOWEB  OABDEH. 

The  yarious  Boses  should  now  receiye  constant  attenti<m,  as 
to  good  staking,  disbudding  stopping,  top-dressing  or  liquid- 
summing,  and  budding.  As  to  the  latter  operation,  the  prin- 
ciple of  ripening  the  wood  should  be  kept  in  Tiew.  The  excit- 
able kinds  should  be  budded  directly,  and  on  stocks  witii  a 
strong  root-action,  and  those  buds  which  push  in  a  monUi  or 
so  after  the  process  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  bloom, 
but  have  their  tops  pinched  off  when  they  have  produced  ^ur 
nt  five  good  leaves.  They  will  then  solidify  their  growth  before 
winter.  Proceed  with  the  propagation  of  fayourlte  sorts  which 
it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  either  by  budding  or  cuttings. 
The  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  Chinas,  and  Bourbons  are  gene- 
2aDy  preferred  on  their  own  roots,  and  firm  short-jointed  shoots 
of  uiese  root  freely  at  this  season ;  but  to  insure  success  tiiey 
£bould  be  afforded  a  slight  bottom  heat,  be  carefully  shaded,  and 
not  kept  too  warm  until  they  emit  roots.  They  will,  however, 
root  xmder  a  hand-glass  on  a  shady  border.  Bemove  suckers. 
Cut  back  the  shoots  of  the  autumn-flowering  varieties  to  the 
most  promising  eye  as  soon  as  all  the  bloom  buds  are  expanded 
and  begin  to  faae.  Take  up  Banunculuses  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
tnm  yellow,  and  allow  the  roots  to  dry  in  the  shade.  Cover 
the  blooms  of  Carnations  and  Piootees  as  they  expand,  placing 
oatdboard  collars  beneath  them.  As  soon  as  the  Pink  pipings 
joot,  prick  them  out  in  good  soil.  Look  to  Dahlias ;  when  they 
have  attained  a  good  size  they  should  have  the  side  shoots 
properly  thinned  out,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the  best  and 
strongest  shoots.  Examine  the  fastenings  carefully;  if  they 
have  become  too  tight  and  are  cutting  the  stem,  remove  and 
re-tie  them  with  a  stronger  material,  allowing  plenty  of  room 
to  admit  of  the  stem  increasing  in  size.  See  that  the  pots  on 
the  top  of  the  stakes  are  gone  over  every  morning,  and  all  the 
earwigs  that  are  found,  destroyed.  These  insects,  in  common 
with  others,  are  very  numerous  this  season,  therefore  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  lessening  their  number* 

OBBSHKOVSB  AHD  CONBBBVATOBT. 

Kow  thai  many  of  the  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  other  plants 
have  been  xemoved  to  their  sommer  quarters  out  of  doors,  paint- 
lag  er  other  repairs  required  by  any  of  the  plant-houses  will 
he  BKne  ocarrenieody  done  than  at  any  other  season.  When 
henses  are  painted  soffieiently  often  to  keep  the  paint  always 
good,  which  is  the  cheapest  method  in  the  end,  there  will  be 
as  dUBiculty  in  getting  the  wood  dry ;  but  when  the  wood  is 
eBowad  to  become  nearly  bare  before  repainting  is  tiioug^  of, 
ti»  house  should  be  kept  dry  inside,  covering  the  outside  with 
aoiBe  waterproof  material  in  tiie  case  of  showers,  and  allowing 
a  week  or  ten  days  of  bzi||^t  wann  weather  to  thoroughly  dry 
the  wood  before  the  work  is  Commenced.  This  is  trying 
aeathor  for  hardwooded  pot  plants,  and  those  who  do  not  pav 
atrict  attention  to  them  now  will  probably  not  find  it  worth 
their  while  a  lew  weeks  hence.  Above  all  things  see  that  th^ 
an  not  snftering  from  the  want  of  water,  especially  on  Ihat 
aide  of  the  pot  on  which  the  son's  rays  strike,  and  keep  a 
■harp  look-out  for  insects.  The  jred  spider  will  soon  play  havoc 
MBoag  Ohoroaemas  if  not  doaely  watched,  as  also  tite  mildew 
SB  such  plants  as  C.  Sencfamaani  and  angnstifolia.  To  guard 
agrinst  both  pests  on  these  and  maav  other  plants,  it  is  a  good 
9hn  to  lay  them  on  their  sides,  and,  after  giving  them  a  thoroagh 
gDod  watering  with,  a  syringe  and  clean  water,  to  dust  the  under 
Ml  of  the  leates  with  snlpfaux.  This,  alter  remaining  on  a 
VMk  or  ten  days,  may  be  ilfahed  off  again,  and  will  genersUy 
<lttn  the  mildewed  plants  for  the  season.  A  good  watering 
^alse  be  beneficial  to  most  pot  plants  at  the  present  time. 
Waido  not  mean  a  mere  sprinkbng,  but  a  thorou^  good  wash- 


ing to  eaoh  phmt  ^eiiairalely.  Onliot  dry  days  give  the  plan^a 
in  the  eveu&g  a  spr^iiling,  andalro  the  ground  on  which' thejy 
stand.  Ffanelea  speciabiEB,  and  other  knids  which  have  doae 
blooming,  must  have  tiie  branches  liberally  6hortenedrin,  anf 
be  set  in  A  cool,  cdiady  place  to  break,  as  must  also  the  differexlt 
kinds  of  Polygalas.  Actus  gracUlima  must  be  cut  down  dose 
to  the  pot ;  and  Lesohenanltias,  which  are  becoming  shablg^ 
must  have  all  the  flowers  and  flower-buds  removed,  and  be 
placed  in  a  cool  place  to  start  again.  Take  care  that  they. are 
dear  of  insects,  and  sprinkle  them  once  or  twice  a-day  in  warm 
weather.  Ijoso  no  time  in  bringing  the  potting  of  specimen^ 
to  a  close,  and  be  careful  with  the  plants  afterwards  until  thcQ^ 
begin  to  show  signs  of  growth. 

STOVK. 

If  there  are  sickly  or  bad-rooted  Bpeofmens  here  *hey  muilt 
be  frequently  examined  for  red  spider,  otherwise  they  will  be- 
come a  nursery  for  this  pest,  from  which  it  wiH  soon  spread  fa> 
adjoining  plants.  See  that  young  growing  stock  is  not  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  pot  room,  and  attend  carefully  to  watei^ 
ing,  giving  manure  water  to  all  plants  in  free  growth  that  enjqy 
it.  Gardenias,  &c.,  which  have  been  removed  to  the  consei- 
vatory  while  in  bloom,  should  be  replaced  in  heat  as  soon  bb 
their  beauty  is  over,  in  order  to  allow  of  their  growth  bein|; 
ripened  before  the  dull,  cloudy  days  set  in.  Encourage  th6 
progress  of  the  young  stock  for  winter  blooming,  maintaining 
a  moist  and  comparatively  high  temperature. — ^W.  Sbane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


PLAann  out  Coleworts  and  Ulm  Savoy  in  a  dull  day.  Thesft 
will  do  very  well  12  or  14  inches  apart.  This  litfle  Bavcfvia 
useful  in  the  autnmn,  and  takes  but  little  room.  Sowed  Tur- 
nips and  Badishes  in  shade,  on  the  north  side  of  banks,  ana 
planted  oat  Lettuces,  Endive,  &«.,  and  Cauliflower  that  had 
been  previously  pricked  out,  lifting  with  balls,  and  planting  in 
a  trench.  We  were  disappointed  on  examining  a  piece  of  QsM- 
liflowers  to>day,  wMch  on  passing  along  we  had  frequentSy  ad- 
mired on  account  of  their  dwarf  appearance,  the  huge  leaves 
resting  on|the  ground.  As  some  of  the  leaves  had  a  grayish 
appeaxanoe,  we  gave  the  plants  a  watering  from  the  house- 
sewage  tank,  and  then  we  found  that  our  healthy,  fine4ooking» 
dwarf  specimens  mi^t  as  well  have  been  on  the  rubbish-heap, 
as  I3ie  centres  had  all  been  nipped  out,  either  by  pheasants, 
partridges,  wood  pigeons,  or  some  similar  fraternity.  This  hail 
been  done  kmg  before  the  flower  had  formed,  and  if  the  wholly 
pieoe  had  been  so  treated,  we  should  Jmve  been  at  a  loss  for  a 
succession. 

The  chief  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  has  been  hoeing  and 
loosening  the  ground  among  all  growing  crops ;  for  the  late 
rains,  and  the  subsequent  bright  sun  had  left  a  hard  surface^ 
which  would  soon  have  evaporated  the  moisture,  and  cracked 
our  stiff  soil  into  fissures.  It  is  amazing  where  such  armieifi 
of  weeds  could  come  from,  for  where  a  fortnight  or  .three  wee)» 
ago  a  small  one  eould  not  be  seen,  the  ground  became  covered 
witii  a  mass  of  rampant  intruders,  and  if  let  alone  would  soon 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hoe,  and  weeding  by  hand 
must  not  be  tiioug^t  of  in  these  days,  if  it  can  possibly  b& 
prevented. 

Gave  good  waterings  'to  ridge  and  Gherkin  Cucumbers,  Te- 
getable  Marrows,  dto.,  and  some  sewage  water  to  crops  of 
Qraens,  Savoys,  d^c,  and  threw  a  Utile  salt  among  Sea-kale, 
and  Asparagus  rows.  Ctumnben  in  beds  that  were  becoming 
exhausted,  were  deared  off,  and  the  places  well  cleared  and  sup- 
plied with  fresh  soil  and  fresh  plants.  We  have  seen  nothini» 
of  the  Cucumber  disease  this  season,  but  it  is  provoking  thafe 
even  now  we  caimot  tell  either  what  brought  it,  or  what  took 
it  away.  When  it  does  make  its  appearance  there  seems 
nothing  so  effectual  for  keeping  it  in  check  as  frequent  changes 
of  crop  and  fresh  rather  poor  soil ;  but  after  having  been  a 
little  troubled  with  it  for  years,  we  are  as  much  in  ignorance 
about  it  as  ever.  It  sddom  made  its  appearance  wiiii  us  untS 
late  in  summer,  the  earlv  Cucumbers  bdng  free  from  it,  an^ 
just  as  people  with  a  little  box  began  to  have  Cucumbers  in 
plenfy,  witii  us  they  began  to  be  scarce.  Last  season  we  only 
had  some  traces  of  it  late,  and  we  hope  this  year  we  shall  hav» 
none  at  all ;  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  with  certainty. 
When  once  it  takes  possession  of  a  plant  great  care  may  pre- 
vent its  progress,  but  we  never  could  make  sudi  a  plant 
thoroughly  healfliy  again.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  what  li 
will  give,  antil  you  have  fresh  plants  to  take  its  place. 
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If  rain  do  not  oome  in  a  dt^  or  tuo,  we  ihall  bo  obliged  io 
imter,mneh  against  our  will,  as  Uiemoi^hue  which  oomes  from 
ihe  olonds  ie  more  refreshing  than  anything  we  oan  giye  in  that 
liite,  at  least,  on  a  large  scale;  ifor  a  small  space  might  be 
]^tered  in  an  evening,  when  it  would  be  ont  of  ph^e  to  attempt 
«o  treating  a  large  garden,  nnless  arrangements  were  made  ac- 
cordingly. In  general,  garden  labourers  require  the  eyening 
to  look  after  their  own  gardens. 

FBUIT  DEPABTMENT. 

A  main  feature  of  the  week  has  been  seooring  fmit,  as  Straw- 
berries and  Baspberries  for  preserving.  The  g^ut  of  the  former 
Is  now  over,  and  the  fmit  mSX  be  smaller  in  contequenoe.  We 
oould  keep  none  except  what  were  netted.  Baspberries  we 
kept  pretty  closely  picked  as  they  ripened,  and  need  many 
modes  for  keeping  intruders  away.  Gnthill^s  Black  Prince 
Btrawberry  makes  a  beautiful  preserve ;  it  is  so  much  firmer 
than  the  old  email  scarlets  that  were  so  much  admired.  What 
has  been  procured  latest  will  be  the  best.  What  was  gathered 
soon  after  the  heavy  rains  would  need  more  boiling. 

Every  year  there  come  in  our  way  many  wondrously  eco- 
nomical plans  for  preserving  small  fruits.  We  scarcely  ever 
found  out  the  economy  of  using  less  sugar  tv><^Ti  a  pound 
in  weight  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  or  a  similar  amount  of  sugar  to 
It  pint  of  juice.  If  much  less  is  used  you  must  dimini&  the 
quantity  bv  boiling  longer  than  the  regukr  twenty  minutes,  or 
you  run  the  risk  of  mouldiness,  or  wasting  away,  after  you 
have  put  your  preserves  into  dishes.  Some  time  ago  a  lady, 
who  baked  her  sugar  and  baked  her  fruit  before  squeezing  and 
boiling  all  right  enough,  attacked  u^  very  triumphantly  on  our 
aeepticism,  and  boasted  how  she  used  hurdly  more  than  half 
of  the  pound  of  sugar,  and  that  her  preserves  always  kept  well. 
On  requesting  to  see  a  dish  some  six  weeks  after  msadng,  even 
ihen  the  triumph  of  economy  was  considerably  lessened,  as 
the  vessels  that  were  filled  were  not  more  than  half  filled  when 
thus  examined. 

Cherries,  that  in  ordinary  weather  and  securely  netted  would 
have  lasted  some  time,  will  have  to  be  used  ere  long, 'as  the  ex- 
cessive heat  is  causing  them  to  be  inclined  to  shnvel,  and  in 
.some  cases  ants  are  attacking  them.  Some  blackbirds  get 
their  feet  entangled  in  flying  against  the  netting  kept  well  out 
.from  the  wall,  but  they  will  often  cause  the  net  to  rebound  to 
.the  wsll,  pick  the  best  Cherries  through  the  meshes,  and  got 
off  with  flying  colours.  To  be  safe  from  them  the  net  should 
be  scarcely  of  one-half -inch  mesh.  Even  then,  if  the  net  be 
dose  to  the  trees,  or  can  be  made  to  go  close,  they  will  sit  on 
the  net  and  take  what  they  like  through  it.  Generally  they 
can  calculate  with  mathematical  precision  the  force  with  which 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  strike  a  distended  net,  so  as  to  go 
with  their  bodies  close  to  the  trees ;  but  several  times  we  have 
found,  and  especially  when  the  net  is  tightened  with  rain,  that 
ihey  have  so  miscalculated  as  to  be  sent  back  stunned,  if  not 
killed,  from  the  blow  of  the  net.  Net  1  inch  or  more  in  the 
mesh,  is  of  no  use  for  keeping  out  many  of  ihe  smaller  birds. 

We  were  obliged  to  **  Lex  "  for  what  he  states  at  page  42. 
The  law  against  poisoning  seed  constitutes  one  of  our  diffi- 
culties, and,  like  many  laws,  might  have  a  coach  and  four 
driven  through  it  in  defiance  of  informers ;  but  it  is  always  a 
serious  affair  to  break  a  law,  and  it  is  more  serious  still  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  poisons  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  poisons,  or  at  least  barytes,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  will  no  doubt  be  used  to  lessen  the  number  of  rats  and 
mice ;  but  even  for  gardening-purposes  we  should  much  rather 
ose  something  to  keep  such  vermin  and  birds  from  seeds  ^an 
jmything  that  would  kill  them  if  th^  partook  of  it.  Why, 
according  to  the  law,  we  presume,  if  we  used  arsenic,  or  phos- 
phorus, or  nux  vomica,  &c.,  on  bread  or  meat,  and  put  it  in  the 
holes  and  runs  of  rats,  we  are  liable  to  a  ten-pound  penalty. 
Would  it  be  the  same  if  we  used  barytes,  <ur  plarter  of  Paris, 
nicely  mixed  up  with  ground  suet,  oatmeal,  d».  ?  because  to  a 
rat,  a  mouse,  a  bird,  even  a  tomtit,  we  suspect  the  plaster  of 
Paris  would  be  almost  as  fatal  as  arsenic,  though  they  would 
require  to  take  it  in  larger  quantities,  and  we  do  not  think  the 
latter  is  yet  classed  in  the  category  of  poisons. 

But,  without  joking,  we  think  it  is  very  much  the  same  as 
O'ConneU  driving  a  coach  and  six  through  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, this  law  forbidding  the  poisoning  of  anything  that  <^ 
be  exposed,  and  allowing  to  agriculturists — and  gardeners  too, 
we  presume — the  poisoning  of  seeds  that  are  just  placed  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground—that  is,  sown  or  pretended  to  be 
sown.  We  recollect  in  making  some  remarlu  on  that  very 
useful  book,  useful  for  what  it  contains  and  the  more  so  for  its 
cheapness—"  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening,"  rather 


insistii^.  on  dakkness  aiding  germinatioii,  loeh  < 
eovering  of  earth  givee;  but  then,  as  many  things  if  ofbac- 
wise  favourably  situated  would  germinate  without  being  buziad 
at  all  under  an  earth  cover  to  promote  comparative  daikniM, 
what  would  become  of  the  taw  if  we  sowed  our  seed,  wvD 
poisoned,  on  the  surface,  mora  especially  if  we  could  sumnioD 
into  court  the  authority  of  one  of  our  conductors,  that  daErkneas, 
and  thereforo  covering,  was  not  essential  to  germination  f 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  aro  alluding  to  this  matter  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  as  one  reason  why  we  feared  to  use  red  lead  with  onr 
sown  Peas  was  the  dread  that  the  birds  who  eat  them,  and 
especially  the  pheasante,  might  be  injured ;  and  we  hope  that 
some  correspondent  of  more  experience  will  yet  help  na  in 
this  matter,  as  what  is  wanted  is  something  to  repel  raihn 
than  to  destroy ;  for  if  the  red  lead  encrusted  on  Peas  would  kffl 
the  pheasante,  we  would  be  as  unwilling  to  use  it  as  we  would 
be  to  use  a  net  of  a  mesh  sufficient  to  let  their  head  througjb 
and  hang  them  in  the  process  of  trying  to  get  it  back  agam. 
We  aro  suro  many  beside  ourselves  wUl  be  thankful  to ."  JjEX  " 
for  his  sound  information,  as  we  country  folk  may  very  easily 
and  somewhat  iimocently  become  entangled  in  the  meshes  ot 
the  taw,  from  which  we  should  all  try  to  keep  dear,  as,  even 
in  a  good  cause  and  a  heavy  loss,  the  first  loss  is  often  better 
than  a  tater  success  when  taw  has  been  appealed  to. 

Of  course,  we  aro  perfectly  wdl  aware  that  if  a  gentleman 
chooses  to  turn  his  pleasuro  grounds  and  his  kitehen  garden 
into  a  game  preserve,  and  consequently  into  a  preserve  for 
much  more  than  game,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so ;  and  if 
all  the  produce  of  the  garden  is  thus  consumed,  the  gardener 
has  no  right  to  grumble  so  long  as  the  employer  is  satisfied ;  but 
he  has  a  right  to  complain  when  such  a  state  of  things  existe 
that  no  nest  of  birds  of  any  sort  mnst  be  touched,  no  Bound 
of  the  gun  must  ever  be  heard  within  his  bounds,  and  yet 
orders  diould  be  given  for  produce  as  if  none  of  the  natural 
eaters-up  of  that  produce  were  prosent  to  render  so  far  nuga- 
tory his  tabours.  Whero  the  shoe  pinches  with  many  of  ns 
blue  aprons  is  simply  here — tiiat  whilst  all  these  devourers 
aro  to  be  allowed  to  take  what  they  like  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, the  gardener  is  expected  to  supply  a  large  estabUsh- 
ment  as  if  he  had  nothing  but  the  routine  of  the  seasons  to 
oppose  him.  We  have  received  so  many  thanks  for  mero  fair 
statements,  that  it  is  no  credit  to  us  to  state  a  sdf-evidSttt 
truth — ^that  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  you  cannot  obtain 
the  same  results  for  an  employer's  table  with  the  free  ad- 
mission of  game  and  their  attendant  vermin  as  without  "it,  for 
wherever  game  is  thus  encouraged  in  tiie  garden  promisee  you 
will  also  encourage  all  sorte  of  birds,  mice,  rats,  &o. 

Gave  a  good  watering  to  some  tate  Gheiries,  as  the  Florence, 
now  swelling,  and  securely  netted  from  the  birds.  To  c^ve  an 
idea  of  their  rapacity  we  may  mention  that  on  some  young 
troes  of  May  Duke  not  netted  the  fruit  was  all  taken  almost 
before  it  began  to  take  its  second  swelling — in  fact,  when  quite 
hard  and  colourless.  Nothing  rolieves  us  from  the  constant 
next-to-unavailing  contest  but  a  good  continuous  rain,  whidi, 
in  the  shape  of  dugs,  worms,  ^.,  brings  other  food  near  to 
them.  We  must  hero  mention  that  we  have  never  been  leas 
troubled  with  these  marauders,  diowing,  as  mentioned  last 
week,  that  in  moderation  birds  aro  friends  rather  than  enemies ; 
but  wherover  pleasuro  gardens  abut  on  the  fruit  and  kitchea 
gardens,  birds  will  be  sun  to  be  too  numerous  if  left  to  them- 
selves. We  felt  it  rathfic  annoying  thta  spring  to  walk  round 
some  of  the  villages  and  find  the  Pear  and  Plum  trees  one 
mass  of  healthy  bloom,  after  seeing  the  ground  at  homo 
covered  with  the  remains  of  bloom-buds,  and  hardly  a  bloisoia 
left,  though  if  not  interfered  with  th^,  too,  would  have  been  a 
mass  of  bloom. 

In  our  case  Plums  and  Pears,  and  even  Apricoto  and  Peadies, 
suffered  chiefly  from  birds.  By  the  time  that  Apple  and 
Oheny  trees  began  to  swell  their  buds  the  birds  must  hatn 
been  able  to  attack  something  else,  for  they  interfered  less 
with  them.  The  clearing  off  the  fruit-buds  has  made  our  dwarf 
standard  Pear  pyramids,  ^.,  grow  with  greater  vigour,  and 
during  the  wedc  an  operation  has  been  begun  which  we  would 
have  wished  to  have  done  sooner— namely,  shortening  baek 
most  of  the  shoots  within  a  few  indies  of  their  base,  leaving  a 
few  meroly  shortened  at  the  point  to  continue  the  growth,  and 
provent  the  smaller  buds  being  tempted  to  lengthen  into  wood- 
buds.  For  several  years  we  have  had  little  trouble  with  these 
dwarf  trees,  as  the  heavy  crops  provented  a  too  vigorous  growth, 
but  the  birds  in  pretty  well  demolishing  the  fruit-buds  gave  too 
great  a  stimulus  to  mero  growth,  which  must  thus  be  counter- 
acted to  prepare  for  the  fruit-buds,  which  we  hope  may  have 
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a  better  Idrtime  next  jMur.  Some  fine  Thomi  are  now  looking 
xafher  Inxariant  after  being  despoiled  by  birds  in  a  aimSlar 
way;  bat  it  will  (require  a  year  or  two  before  they  are  loaded 
wiui  btUHMom  as  they  used  to  be. 

On  the  open  wall  the  shoots  of  Aprieots  and  Peaohes  haTe 
been  thinned  and  laid  in  to  the  wall,  as  perfect  blossom  next 
year  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  wood  being  well  ripened 
and  indamfted  this  season.  We  have  known  Fig  trees  grow- 
ing somewhat  natorally  against  a  wall— allowed  pretty  well  to 
lumg  as  ihey  grew— ripen  excellent  fnilt;  and,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Tillyard,  late  of  Bentley  Priory,  was  the  only  one  that  for 
sufficient  reasons  used  to  sacceed  by  this  mode,  and  better  than 
by  a  closer  mode  oif  training ;  but  in  our  climate  generally, 
neither  Apricots  nor  Peaches  will  succeed  by  this  rough  natural 
Mode  of  growth  out  of  doors.    Beneath  ^ass  it  is  difPerent. 

In  orchard-houses  went  oyer  the  pits  and  walls,  still  thinning 
fruit,  nipping  off  laterals,  and  giying  water  and  top-dressing  as 
required.  A  little  soot  thrown  over  the  ground  before  watering 
helps  the  plants,  and  keeps  a  little  ammonia  in  the  atmo- 
sphere some  time  afterwards.  For  a  similar  purpose,  threw 
some  soot,  also  some  superphosphate,  oyer  yinezy  borders,  to 
bo  washed  in  by  the  rains,  and  if  this  weather  continue  will 
water  with  manure  water.  Superphosphate  we  haye  proved  to 
be  best  for  present  action.  Ground  or  split  bones  about  1  inch 
in  size  we  think  the  best  for  continuous  action,  and  if  these  are 
placed  beneath  the  surface,  and  kept  moderately  moist,  they 
will  dissolve  and  give  out  their  properties  gradually,  and  be 
more  lasting. 

Watered  trees  or  rather  bushes  in  Fig-pit,  which  have  borne 
splendidly.  What  a  pity  the  Fig  is  such  a  bad  carrier.  The 
lover  of  Figs  ought  to  be  near  his  Fig  tree.  A  late  employer 
could  manage  a  little  basket  of  Figs  comfortably.  We  never 
could  manage  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  with  long  intervals 
between  the  times,  and  then  we  would  not  have  cared  for  the 
one,  unless  it  was  soft  all  over,  cracked  in  from  three  or  six 
places,  and  the  rich  juice  oozing  out  of  the  cracks  like  so  many 
rich  honeydrops.  Now  will  any  one  tell  us  how  to  send  such 
a  luscious  Fig  from  thirty  to  forty  miles?  For  ourselves, 
we  have  packed  them  when  they  showed  one  crack  or  a  little 
more,  with  the  conviction  that  they  would  only  have  one  merit 
Instead  of  the  half  dozen.  We  have  been  told  that  they  im- 
proved COOL  the  journey  when  so  gathered,  and  so  they  might ; 
but  still  the  conviction  on  our  mind  is  strong,  that  if  you  wish 
to  eat  Figs  worthy  of  the  name,  and  as  luscious  as  they  can  be 
had  in  Italy,  or  even  out  of  doors  in  Devonshire,  then  we  would 
say.  Live  near  your  Fig  tree.  We  know  of  no  mode  of  sending 
them  to  a  distance  in  their  truly  luscious  state,  except  by  hand. 
The  railway  porter  is  no  respecter  of  niceties,  and  a  thundering 
erash  from  the  van  makes  something  like  jelly  of  the  ripe  Fig. 
Those  that  will  pack  and  carry  in  the  usual  way,  are  too  unripe 
to  let  people  know  what  a  good  Fig  is.  For  ourselves,  like 
Vegetable  Marrows,  we  could  not  eat  them  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  a  season. 

OBNAMXNTAL  nXFABTHENT. 

Here  we  may  say  that  we  continued  the  fresh-arranging  of 
hofiises,  as  in  last  week's  notices,  proceeded  with  potting,  and 
were  obliged  to  water  Calceolarias  in  the  flower  garden,  which 
ware  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  hot  sun ;  but  as  yet 
not  more  than  a  dozen  plants  have  succumbed  out  of  thou- 
wmdB.  In  addition  to  mowing,  edging,  dto.,  did  much  to  loosen 
te  torfaee  of  all  the  beds,  as  far  as  we  could.— B.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  21. 

Tmnsrkate  oontinnA  to  be  hMvily  sappUed,  and  there  is  very  Uttte 
attention  in  the  description  of  goods  nsnally  met  with  at  this  time  of 
!fear.   Continental  supplies  are  more  limited  as  regards  regetobles,  but 
compiise  an  abnndanoe  of  Plnms,  Ac. 
nuiT. 


TBaSTABLIS. 


w^ ^^r^ 

Afinoots dox. 

^henries lb. 

Cheetnnts bosh. 

Cnraota sieve 

Blaek do. 

'fin :..  dox. 

merts lb. 

•       Cobs lOOlbs. 

.Gooseberries  ..quart 
Qrtpes,  Hothouse,  .lb. 
'  100 


8.  d.       8.  d 

S    0to8    0 
0     4 


B.  d.     S.'d 

Melons each    a  6to5    0 

Nectarines dos.    4  0     8    9 

Oranges 100    8  0    14    0 

Peaohes dos.  10  0    16    0 

Fears  (dessert)  ..dos.   0  0     0    0 

kitchen dox.    0  0     0    0 

Pine  Apples lb.    2  0 

Plums    H  siere    0  0 

Qninoes    ....Hsierre    0  0 

Raspberries lb.    0  0 

Strawberries lb.    0  « 

Walnuts bush.  14  0 


S.  d.  8.  d 

Artiehokes......eaeb  0   9to0  4 

Asparagus ....  bundle  6    0  »8  0 

Beans, Broad.. bushel  S    0  0  0 

Kidney..  »  sieve  8    0  4  0 

Beet,  Bed dox.  9   0  8  0 

Broccoli bundle  10  16 

Brus.  E^routs  H  sieve  0   0  0  0 

Cabbage dox.  10  9  0 

Capsicums 100  0    0  0  0 

CarroU buneh  0   4  0  8 

CauUiiower dox.  9    0  6  0 

Celery .bundle  9    0  8  0 

Cucumbers each  0   4  10 

pickling  ....  dox.  0   0  0  0 

En^e dox.  9   0  0  0 

Fennel bunch  0    8  0  0 

OarUc lb.  1    0  0  0 

Herbs bunch  0    8  0  0 

Horseradish.,  bundle  9   6  4  0 


S.  d.  s..d 

Leeks  bunch  0  8to0  0 

Lettuce persoore  10  16 

Mushrooms ....  poUle  8048 

Mustd.ft  Cress,  punnet  0  9  0   0 

Onions.. dos. bunches  4  0  8   • 

Parsley H  sieve  9  0  0   0 

Parsnips dox.  0  9  10 

Peas perquart  0  9  18 

PoUtoes bushel  9  6  7    0 

Kidney do.  8  0  10   0 

Badishes ..  dox.  hands  0  6  10 

Rhubarb bundle  0  4  0   a 

Savoys dox.  0  0  0   0 

Sea-kale basket  0  0  00 

Shallots lb.  0  8  0    0 

Spinach bushel  9  0  8    0 

Tomatoes per  dox.  9  0  4    0 

Turnips buneh  0  4  0    6 

Vegetable  Marrows  dx,  0  9  10 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•*♦  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  iolely  to 
The  Editon  of  the  Journal  of  HortieidtuTe,  dte.,  171,  Fleet 
Street^  London,  E.C, 

Amemcak  Blight  (B.  Barton). -li  by  «  American bua"  youmeMjtte 
American  blight,  which  appears  like  little  tufts  ol  cotton  on  the  Stjajj 
and  branches  o«  Apple  trees,  the  most  elTectual  applications  are^^t  of 
turpentine,  applied  to  each  tuft  by  means  of  a  brush;  or  a  xB}«ure  « 
1  ox.  by  measure  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  pint  of  ^»*f  .  •PI«»«4JJy  • 
piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Either  appUcation  must  be 
repeated  until  the  insects  no  longer  appear. 

Gi^ss  Houses  (Broolt).— For  seven  postage  stamps  you  can  have  free 
by  post  from  our  office,  "Greenhouses."  It  contains  what  yotr  inquire 
for.    There  is  no  such  book  about  ilowers  as  you  inquire  for. 

Obubs  oh  PsAii-TBXK  Lbavxs  {A  »iifc«crib«r).— They  are  8U9^7,8>^ 
being  the  hirv»  of  the  Pear  Saw-fly,  Selandria  aBthiops.  You  can  destroy 
them  by  dusting  the  powder  of  freshly-slaked  lime  over  the  leaves. 

Fossil.  Floba  (F.).— Wo  cannot  afford  space  for  the  discussion  Ot 
geological  theories. 

IRSSCTS  (A  ConBtani  8ub$eriher).—'WB  founds  few  common  ffreenhoilfle 
thrips,  and  a  flat-scale  insect  on  the  leaves  of  your  Tinas  and  Fuchsias. 
IT,  C.  jff,).— The  flowers  of  y.our  Fancy  Pelargoniums  are  bitten  by  one  of 
'the  species  of  leaf-cutter  bees  (Megaohne  lignlsecR),  for  the  purpose  of 
formSng  the  lining  to  their  cylindrical  nests.  We  know  of  no  wwr  of 
getting  rid  of  them  except  by  catching  them  individually  in  a  fly-net  or 
forqepSi' — ^W. 

Vbkbwia  Bbsdijiiob  nr  Pots  (f.).~We  thtok  that  «»«« ,i|^l«a*y.^ 
time  for  the  seedlings  to  flower  this  summer  if  they  are  iJ{»  Utfb  pUjatj 
now.  and  you  would  be  better  able  to  \^^^oi  their  "«"*«  «»a°  ^  *J«J 
flowered  fai  pots,  and  inferior  ones  could  be  discarded.  Bven  if  any 
should  not  flower,  cuttings  from  them  could  be  taken  in  Septemb^-  to 
keep  over  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  would  keep  seedliajj 
Fuchsias  in  poU,  as  they  are  generally  wanted  to  flower  in  these. 

SxsnuKO  Gbkamiuii  (B.).--Your  specimen  was  so  much  withered  up 
that  we  oould  not  make  anytiiing  of  it.  It  is  not  by  any  mewis  an 
M^  SitteTto  name  a  few  existLg  known  Wnds  tiiat  would  be  re- 
SSedMtiie  cream  of  their  section,  but  we  have  again  consulted  Mr. 
iSSSi.  and  he  gives  the  following  as  bfttog  ^  wtth  Wm:-^te, 
SSSume  Vaucher  and  Snowflake  fSw*,  FrmuQ^s  Deebois  and  Maiden's 
BlmSr  Pin*.  Christine  and  Helen  Lindsay ;  aalmonBo$e,  (dd  Bnbens  is 
KooCm  iSaocSulea;  ScarUt,  Crysti  Palacejuncb,  TomTJiumb, 
andgte£,Megood:  Bote,  Paul  L'Abb*;  Dork  OHiwon orP«f^.  Im- 
Sri5  CriiisonTPint  Peail,  and  Magenta.  The  ^^^^.^^^ 
SSto  which  Mr.  Bobson  adWses  raisers^f  seedlings  to  turn  tiieir  atten- 
tion, as  offering  a  new  fleld  for  experiment. 

TWBI.VB  Bosks  fob  Pot  Cultubb  (B.  H.  ^.WPwwldant,  Martc^ 
NiAl  Glo^  de  Dilon,  Madame  Bravy,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Engine 
SMerwhichirTeSSiited:  R^n  Badclyffe,  «««  No^. 
Charies  Lefebvre.  John  Hopper,  Empteenr  de  Maroc,  and  Jutes  Mar- 
K  BSbridPirpetuaSr  Yiir  best  plan  of  i'**^^,^^^;.  Stil 
Ingust  wffl  be  to  keep  them  in  a  north  aspect,  and  ^otlo  prune  mitij 
tiiTend  of  March,  or  defer  it  as  long  "  P^fiW«- Jo*^  ^  "^  t^^. 
reterd  tiiem  by  covering  them  during  brii^t  weather  only  with  an  awn- 
ing of  tiilkny  or  some  slight  shading  materiaL 

Pbolohoxmo  Lobkua  BLOOMWa  ((7.  B.  fl.).-The  Lobelia  ▼"ll  «»}S!«; 
in  mSd  bkK)m  up  to  November.  All  tiie  good  you  can  do  iB-Jj  jg],*  » 
SpC?  wlSering?  during  dry  weaker,  rfe  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^""^  • 
seedling  is  in  favour  of  its  continuing  in  bloom  till  frost  ooours. 

Bbij-coi.oubbi>  Cabhatioks  (Id«m).-In  reply  to  y««  «*«^J*JJ| 
ooirect  to  caU  a  Carnation  of  one  colour,  "  P'^^H  T^Su^  JSt^kw 
StaSwn,  a  Carnation  or  a  Pink?"  n«^8^*'*^»**^*>^,,°°;^*?&^ 
to^ir  being  called  Carnations,  such  a"°»ore  Carnations  l^hanlinlau 

Rorists  admit  none  as  Carnations  ^^^J't^^y^^l^;^!^ 
of  Scarlet  Bixarres,  Crimson  Bixarres,  Pink  and  Purpte  B"«^»,™ 
PflTOW  IksMletOT  Rose  Flakea.  Your  yellow  Carnations  are  "yellow 
S^^d"  pSSis  and  theoSerswould'rank  as  Carnations,  but  not  as 
Os'  flo wew  They  arVl^^  tixe  aove  Carnation,  very  good  for  borders 
and  to  furnish  cut  blooms. 

PowAHTHtJs  8«Bi>  BOWING  (Mm).-It  is  nowtoo  UtetosowPjl^an; 
-aus  seed  to  fnmisli  -^""'-  '--  -  " 
bloom  soon  enough. 


t?™J^_~_l"r]S"^^howeTer,m«yB»Jnbe»ownIorothetpurpoB«8. 
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KiXiOBAiiTmBB  ooccmx  ()ci.TnHS  IX  ▲  Wnn>ow  (AmatMir  Gardener)*  { 
•-The  bMt  tlzn«  to  propagate  is  Uie  presettt.    Beleet  ahoota  vithont 
flmreis,  enttfaem  below*  jomt,  remove  tbe  leavea  for  a  oovple  of  Ixrehea,  | 
or  half  the  ienffth  of  the  onttlngi,  and  insert  these  down  to  the  leaves  in 
snail  pots  itned  with  a  eompest  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  In  egnal  parts.  ! 
Uliey  wfll  root  freely  in  a  window,  only  do  not  over-water.    The  only  ■ 
dmnger  to  b»  gnarded  against  In  wintering  them  Is  having  the  soil  wet. 
They  should  be  kept  «s  dry  as  possible  wfthont  allowing  the  shoots  to  I 
shrivel,  and  must  be  seomre  from  frost.    They  do  well  in  a  eompost  of  i 
tarfy  loam,  peat,  sad  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  one 
part  of  amali  crooks  and  a  like  quantity  of  sand  to  keep  the  soil  porous. 
Tour  plant  will  not  reqniro  potting  this  year  if  the  soil  is  sweet,  bnt  if 
this  has  sunk  down  in  the  not  you  mi^  repot  now.    Cut  the  plant  back 
after  blooming,  and  when  it  has  made  shoots  9  or  8  Inches  long-ropot. 

PxBTBOTiso  Eauwios  (O.  C.).— If  you  proeuro  a  number  of  earwig- 
traps,  which  may  be  had  of  any  nurseryman,  and  elevate  them  on  stioks, 
yon  will  soon  considerably  thin  the  earwigs;  and  if  you  place  sticks 
wherever  you  can,  and  hang  on  them  any  oia  cloth,  the  earwigB  wiU  con- 
gregate there,  and  may  be  destroyed  in  great  numbers.  Tou  mav  still 
xiirtner  thin  their  ranks  by  adopting  the  means  described  at  page  8^ 

Obahok  Tbsxs  ThowKsntG  (jlfiuUeur)^—Youx  trees  now  showing  flower 
win  be  strengthened  considerably  by  removing  the  blossoms,  but  retain- 
ing the  shoots,  as  the  season  is  now  advanced.  We  should  advise  the 
syringing  to  be  done  in  the  evening.  It  is  net  uncommon  for  the  Peach 
to  bloom  on  the  wood  of  the  cuxrent  year,  but  we  do  not  remember  seeing 
Jft  so  eartv  in  the  seasen.  Omr  correspondent  has  "  a  Peach  bush  in  a 
amaU  orooatd-hoose  with  fruit  on  it  more  than  half  grown,  and  it  has 
.produced  two  blossoms  on  a  shoot  of  tbe  present  year." 

^CHSXAS  Imfbbtkd  WITH  Thbxpb  AiTD  Red  Spidbb  {Old  Cummock).-^ 
¥he  loaves  sent  are  infested  with  thrips  and  red  spider,  caused  by 
the  ptaats  having  too  little  moistnre  and  too  high  a  temperatnro.   Your 


best  plan  of  destroying  4hem  will  be  to  syilnfB  the  plants  with  %» 
of  t  OSS.  of  softsoap  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Take  them  out  of  the  — 
laythe  pets  on  their  sides,  syringe  thai  Me  of  the  plant,  antd,  inks 
them,  thoroughly  wet  evenrpart  B«|pettlMtUs^adih«oiMU4laM 
WiU  dear  the  plants.  The  leavM  whieL  have  beenaevsMlj  alta^kisd.wfll, 
however,  fall  off. 

(EvoTHXBA  (W.  B.  B.).— Tovr  plant  was  probably  (Enofhem  grandflbam, 
wMch  was  at  one  ttaneraro,  but  now  plentifol  enoiigh  in  <E.  Laaaraxddtaan, 
wUoh  Is  the  same,  and  snppesed  te  be  o«ir,  thovgfa  talMdiMod  so  Hag 
ago  as  1778.  It  can  be  obtained  of  most  anrsM7»en.  Ifadwas^uvfteg 
plant  is  required  it  might  be  (E.  macrooaipa  (missooriensis).  li  oaa.  be 
nad  of  all  nnrsexymen. 

Naxxs  of  Fnmn  (X  F.).— No.  1,  Bflttnei^s  Black  Heart;  t,  Coaoae; 
8,  Buck  Tartariaia.  {B.  &).— Pitrple-fkniitad  Sgg-Plant,  Solnnvm  ms- 
loagena  fruetii  oUongo  violaoeo. 

fliMBB  or  F1.A1ITS  (JTm.  0fmd)^W»^  «e(  reesgniw  tke  lecvM, Mid 
it  again  wkm.  in  flower.  (T.  S.)^l,  AnuaUis-  arvensis ;  S,  Potjssln  '^- 
garis ;  8,  Erica  tetralix;  i,  Hypericum  humifusmn ;  6,  Veronica  beees- 
bnnga;6,NasUnrtinmpalnstre.  (il.  ir.).--l,  Symphoricarmis  ra^ 
S,  Hotela  japonioa;  8,  flantoHaa  ebamnoypariasns:  4,  Stipa 
5,  Baxifraga  aiugAfOlia.  (<7fw«MMre)^-A  Xalnua,  bdt  without  t 
we  cannot  say  what  species.  (£.  J.).—l  and  3,  the  fronda  are  too  ] 
8,  Sedum  refloxum.  (W.  VT.).—!,  Chelldonium  majns;  S,  Ooi 
striatum ;  8,  Leyeesteria  formosa  ;  4,  Anomatlieca  ementa.  {Br«ek\r- 
1,  Pteris  lomifolla;  8,  Adiantom  fonnoemn ;  4^  A.  tenonask;  ft. 


erotica  albo-lineata ;  fi,  7, 8,  Selaginenas,  but  the  speoin 
{R,  T.  irft«eler).— Totragonolobus  purpurous.    (H.  L.j  L       , 
terronean  Fungi  forwarded  were  speoimens  of  Ifelanogaster  arnHgaSp 
naoally  found  mtder  Fir  trees.    Can  yon  send  ns  other         " 
give  full  pertionlars?    (£.  S.  C.).-^Yottr  Fern  was 
published  July  lOth.    It  was  Lastsea  diUUta. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  July  2l6t. 


hixm. 

>HxxMon<na. 

Wind. 

Rata  hi 
inches. 

ir^vtk-T— . 

Air. 

Earth. 

Max. 

Ufaa. 

Max. 

ma. 

Iftdp. 

1ft.  dp. 

Snn...  16 
Von...  16 
Tues. .  17 
Wed.  .18 
Thurf.  19 
Fri.  ..  « 
Sat.  ..  81 

Mean 

80.196 
80.005 
80.088 
80.080' 
39.986 
80.016 
80.100 

80.080 

».9ffl 
29J934 
29.888 
80.004 

88 
78 
74 
76 
75 
78 
78 

68 
62 
41 
48 
87 
40 
46 

68 

66 

66 

s* 

68 
68 
68 
68 
62 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
N.B. 
E. 
E. 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

Yexy  hazy ;  hot  and  dqr ;  vety  line. 

Blight  base;  fine ;  very  fine. 

Overcast ;  flue ;  overcast ;  rather  cold  at  nitfbt 

Cool;  VOTyflnethronghooL 

Clear ;  very  line ;  rather  cold  at  night. 

Partially  overoast ;  very  fine  throughout ;  cooL 

Very  fine ;  Ught  clouds ;  overoast. 

80.046 

29.096 

76^7 

44.28 

66.48 

62.78 

•• 

0.00 

TOUITRT,  BEE,  and  JLOUSEHOLD  CBBIOSICLB. 

BAILWAY  CHARGES— WOODBRTDGE  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

It  is  m&nj  weeks  since  the  last  notioe  on  this  subject  ap- 
)>eared  in  "  onr  Joamal,"  at  least  the  last  notice  from  my  pen. 
I  ean,  however,  assure  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter,  that  it  has  been  by  no  means  a  "  dead  letter."  Little 
did  I  dream,  as  T.  Hood  says,  "  that  I  should  ever  live  to  see 
what  is  before  me ;"  bat  I  can  safely  say,  and  it  may  be  taken 
in  any  sense  **  onr  "  readers  please,  that  I  have  often  wished 
of  late  there  were  no  such  things  as  "  railwav  charges  1"  What 
halcyon  days  1  No  poultry  shows  then  without  entries  I  No 
ealculations  neoessaiy  then  to  discover  whether,  after  obtain- 
ing the  honours  of  a  prize,  the  pocket  of  the  exhibitor  will 
really  be  emptier  than  before  the  show !  By-the-by,  that  has 
been  my  condition  at  Woodbridge,  the  Show  held  six  weeks 
ttgo  and  the  prize  not  paid  yet.  Although  I  have  written  to 
the  Beeretaries,  no  notice  hit  been  taken  ;  enpeutant^  let  me 
Bay  that  this  plan  is  the  best  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  any 
«iiow* 

Since  the  last  notice  on  the  subject  of  railway  charges,  I  have 
dispatched  the  **  independent  memorial."  The  signatures  were 
nearly  120.  The  memorial  has  been  acknowledged  by  most  of 
the  railways,  and  some  of  the  replies  do  not  lo(^  unfavourable. 
I  have  carried  out  iJie  suggestion  which  Mr.  Warren,  the  Seore- 
taty  of  the  Hampshire  Ornithological  Society,  threw  out,  *'  that 
the  officials  of  poultry  shows  might  aid  in  the  matter."  I  had, 
therefore,  a  suitable  form  of  memorial  lithographed,  and  dis- 
patohed  this  form  to  nearly  all  the  poultry  shows  I  could  make 
oat.  The  result  has  been  the  formation  of  a  memorial,  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  is  one  fur  more  important  than  either  that 
of  the  Poultry  Club  or  the  independent  exhibitors,  and  more 
likely  to  influence  the  railway  companies ;  but  of  this  memorial 
more  anon.  One  of  the  earliest  replies  was  from  grand- 
■maternal  Birmingham ;  it  was  accompanied  by  a  note  from 
the  Secretary,  stating  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Ck>uncil  that 


iheir's  should  go  as  a  separate  memorial.  1  moat  willingly 
agreed  to  this,  and  Mr.  Lythall  kindly  took  charge  of  tiiffl 
memorial,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  varioos  companies.  Heaa- 
while  other  replies  came  in,  and  several  of  them  were  so  well 
signed  that  I  had  the  signatures  lithographed  and  foarwasded 
as  separate  memorials.  They  are  as  follows: — Chrfmsteid 
and  Essex. — This  memorial  was  Idnd^  takvk  in  hand  by  ICr. 
Oeorge  Manning,  of  Chapel  House,  Springfield.  Hampihiie 
Ornithological,  by  Mr.  P.  Warren,  the  Secretary.  HaslingdflOr 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Secretary.  Halifax  and  Calder  Yale,  by  Mr. 
Irvine,  the  Secretary. 

The  general  official  memorial  will  be  sent  off  in  a  few  daya^ 
I  hope.  This  Mr.  £.  Pigeon,  of  Lynqwtone,  near  Exeter,  £a» 
kindly  undertaken.  It  contains  253  si^iatures,  and  lepie 
sents  forty-nine  different  shows — ^via.,  •Birmingham,  K«K- 
Chester,  the  Yorkshire  Society,  Bath  and  West  of  fiagjand. 
Eastern  Counties,  ^Chelmsford  and  Essex,  Sheffield,-Bo^dale, 
Hull,  Worcester,  ^Hampshire  Ornithological,  Whitehavtt* 
Plymouth,  Aberdeen,  Wakefield,  South  of  England,  HastiafB 
and  St.  Leonards,  Bewsbury,  Kelso,  Kendal,  Leicester  and 
Waltham,  Cirenceuter,  Brentwood,  Lord  Tredegar's,  Frome, 
Scarborough  and  East  Biding,  Ipswich,  Hants  and  Berks, 
Bipon  and  Clare,  Suffolk*  Nantwich,  Spworth,  Bnde  Haven, 
Chippenham,  Congridge,  Calne,  Market  Drayton,  Kingswood, 
Ulverstone,  Loughborough,  Pndsey,  •Haelingden,  Attierlon, 
Long  Sutton  and  South  Lincolnshire,  Essex  Agrieultmal^ 
Cleveland  Agricultural,  ^'Halifax  and  Calder  Vale,  and  NsfW- 
biggin. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  disputed  that  an  evil  which  is  so 
widely  felt  that  the  officials  of  showe  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  unite  in  test^ing  to  its  magnitude,  Is 
likely  to  remain  utterly  unaltered.  Therejiresentatives  of  one 
show,  and  one  only,  have  been  found  to  praise  railway  arzaiifle- 
ments ;  that  show  is  the  Walsall.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  We 
Walsall  Committee  have  looked  at  flie  matter  witii  diilareni 
eyes  than  those  of  distant  exhibitors. 

There  remains  further  to  bring  the  svhjmA  before  the  meet- 

.    *  Those  marked  thus*  had  only  the  lignatnn  of  the  Secvetsiy,  as  tija- 
other  names  appeared  la  the  separate  memorials.  ' 
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jq{  msnawfl  in  London,  that  some  united  plan  xnay  be 
Dpted.  "mil  some  of  Hlb  Ponltxy  Olnb  oflloials  nndertelbe 
thiB?  If  they  "w^,  Tdare  say  It  oonld  be  azranged  for  eojdes 
ol  these  meixioEiak  to  be  presented  at  the  same  time  by  them. 
I  will  in  the  oonrse  at  a  iartnighi  sand  yon  the  statement  of 
the  ea^enaasehitherto  inonaed^— Josbsh  Hmoa  (7.  B*  A.  Zu)^ 


CmENCESTER  POULTRY  EXHIBITION.     ^ 

!l!nD  SSioirirBS  held  on  Wednesday  last  m  a  speoions  morqnee  ad- 
joniittg  tiie  nev  Com  Exdumge,  wheze  a  very  saooeeelnl  hortiimltiirfll 
odubitiQnwu  bdog  oantied  on.  Tbanlfw  to  the  excellent  manace- 
ment  and  nnweaxied  exertions  of  Mr.  WiHred  Bowly,  the  inda- 
fJMttqtWe  Seoatuy,  flie  Poultry  Shov  wae  a  most  daoidied  sneeass. 
880  peas  were  entered,  and  neany  erezy  part  of  England  and  Ireland 
cbo'  eentiilmted. 

The  SjpanUk  min  not  rexy  well  repreeented.  Kr.  Heath,  of'  Calne, 
Qsoiad  off  the  tint  inize  mth  csdy  modamte  buds.  Dorkings  were 
rally  up  to  the  mark  in  nnmbers,  bnt  the  condition  was  far  from  ffMid, 
tiey  dioired  namietekeaUe  naRks  of  eariymonlftingi  A  leoel  eshiUtor 
IMS'  ftrsi,  Miss  MQwaird  and  Mr.  Fowler  doae  foflowing.  In  Bnif 
Coduns  the  well-known  names  ol  Boj^le,  of  Dublin,  ana  Cattell,  of 
Birmingham  were  first  and  second.  In  Cochins  of  any  other  variety 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Aylesbury,  obtained  the  first  pxias  with  a  very  fine  pen 
tf{  hnds,  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Walaall,  being  seeond;  the  hen  m  his  pen 
waatoo  daric  This  wae  a  good  class.  The  enam  of  the  Show  was 
tile  Brahma  class.  These  buds'  have  been,  gradnalhr  and  deservedly 
rifling  in  favour.  Mr.  Fowler  xras  fiast  ifi  the  dass  for  old  birds,  and 
fizsi  for  single  cocks.  Mr^-Bayle,  'of  Dublin,  with  his  weIl*known  pen 
b«Bg  aaBond,  an^  Mr.  Zarfaorflt,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Hintoa,  of  Bath, 
bein^  aleae  behind  hxm.  Messrs.  Flares  and  Pigson  weas-tlia  wiasiess 
fa  la^t  Brahmas.  Tha  Game  claeses  aAsvdei  easy  winning  to  the 
Ber.  6.  S.  Cruwys.  The  Hamburgha  ware  tolerably  good.  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Kendal,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  of  Dublin,  ware  amongst  the  successful 
competitors.  Polcmds  were  not  shown  in  numbers,  but  were  good.  In 
the  Any  vnrialy  elaas  the  National  Poultry  Company  showed  oan- 
spicnonsly.  La  Fleche  were  exoeUent.  Baantams  in  the  Game  classes 
were  also  excellent ;  Mr.  Manning  wincing  witii  a  beaotiful  pen,  and 
B^.  Fowler  winning  in  tiie  single  oock  class. 

.  The  Ducks  were  a  capital  show.  In  Aylesfaniys  Mr.  Fowler  was 
triumphant.  Bonenswere  exeaUeat.  Sfr.  Hnlbert,  of  Perroit's  Brook, 
was  first  with  soma  good  young  btr^  and  in.'tbe  general  class  the  oom- 
petttion  was  very  keen.  AltCMsether  the  Show  was  well  managed,  and 
we  hope  it  augurs  well  for  ue  future  prosperity  of  the  Cirencester 
Ponltiy  Eihibitium. 

.  fcaaiSH.— Efast».  ib  Heaili^  Oalne.  Second,  T.  Aoa,  Swansea.  Com' 
aMadled,  J.  Jannor,  Lowesy  ansseix. 

J>onKziroB.— First,  J.  Lane,  Jnn.,  Cirencester.  Second,  Misa  J.  Mil- 
«BKd,  Kawton  8L  Lae^BxislcL  Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler,  VTe- 
Sanial  Farm,  Ayleabary*  Oommended,  J.  Bolt,  Jan.,  OiMuoestar. 
.  GaoHZH-CHiiVA  (Ghmamon  and  BntH.—First,  B.  W.  Boyle,  Bmy,  Go. 
^Hcfclow,  .Ireland.  Second,  J.  Oattell,  Bristol  Bead,  Birmingham. 
Highly  Cmnmended,  Miss  J.  Httward. 

Q^CKr»<iBXSK  f  Any  other  voilety).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Second,  J. 
Stephens,  Walsall  Highly  Commended,  C.  Bulpin,  Blverside,  Bridg- 
water, Somerset.  Commended,  F.  W.  Zorhorst,  Donnybrook,  Dublin ; 
9.  Stephezas. 

BaAHXA  PooTRA  (Dark)«— Flrst,  J.  E.  Fowler.  Second,  K.  W.  Boyle. 
Highly  CommiendM,  J.  Binton,  Blnton,  near  Bath;  E.  Pigeon,  Lymp- 
stone,  Exeter ;  H.  Yardley,  Market  Hall,  Birmingham ;  J.  K.  Fowler. 
Quaaiendcid,  O.  I>aabiny,'Combe  Down,  Baih. 

BaaHHA  Foovaa  (Llffht)<r-FlMt,  J.  Pares,  OuUdford.  Seoead,  B. 
XSigeott.    Oommended,  Mrs.  Dowdeswell,  Leotalade. 

Saxx  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds  i.— First  and  Second,  Bev.  O.  8. 
Omwys,  Garawya  Hoiehwd,  Tiverton.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Mason,  St. 
<lsm8nts»  Wocoastec;  O.  flaaba*  MiOmesbary.  Comowmrted,  S.  Pupe, 
Bvescreecli,  Bath. 

Oamb  (Any  other  variety).— First,  S.  Dune.  Second.  Bev.  O.  S.  Cruwys. 
BUily  Coxmnended,  Bev.  &.  8.  Omwys..  Commended,  Bev.  W.  T.  Mellor, 
Colwick  Bectory,  Nottingham. 

HAXBXTa4}HS  (Gold  or  SHver-penoilled).— First,  A.  E.  Wood,  Bumaide, 
Itedsl,  Westmoreland.    Second,  B.  W.  Boyle. 

HanoaaBa  (Gold  or  BUVBrHqpan^ied)^— First,  A  K.  Wood.  Second, 
Mrs.  PekUt,  Ashe  Bectory,  Overton,  Hants.  Highly  Gommmided,  D. 
Baok,  Cirencester ;  Mis.  Dawson,  Cirenceeter.  Commended,  J.  8.  Maggs, 
IMIrary ;  B.  Hnrman,  Cewley,  Oxford. 

^ -»    .    _   p  £i.^p4g^  liyndhnrst,  Hants.     Second,  Mrs. 


nded,  Mca^  Blay,  Gregory's  Bank,  Worcester. 


Pobavos.— nrst,  T, 

Mist    Hlfihly  Gonuu 

'Oimmendad,  J»  Hintoa  u 

Aar  oTHxa  TAaxxTT.— First,  National  Poultry  Company,  Bromley,  Kent 
OaFUehe).  Second,  J;  Hlnton  (HaUys).  Highly-Commended,  National 
IMtry  Cempany  (Hoadan) ;  T.  W.  Zurhorst  (Sultans) ;  J.  Burrows,  Sid* 
dfaigton  (Silkiee>;  B.  H.  Nicholas,  Malpas,  Newport,  Mo|m»onth  (Black 
Btosborgha) ;  E.  PolhUl,  Milford,  Salisbury  (Indian  Game).  Commended, 
B.  ngeon  (La  FlMie) ;  H.  Howell,  Briflleld. 

BurrMB  (Oama).— First,  Q.  Manning,  Spitegfleld,  Hssex.  Seooad, 
X  0.  Ehair,  Sootbsea,  Portsmouth.  Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler ; 
&1^  Green  Boad,  Leeds;  B.  T.  Toder,  Little  Carlton,  Newark;  J. 


Sbahena    Commendied,  Mrs.  Pettat. 

■awBAiBB  (Any  oftlier  vaslety)r~Fii«t  and  Second,  Ben  Q.  8.  Gmwm 
Hlg^a^Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Freke,  Highworth ;  J.  C.  Haczison,  Beverky 


i(AttyaUMr 


Bmnra  (Meeburyl,-^FIxst  and  Beoond,  J.  K.  Fowler.    Hi^y  Oonv 
■ij^Bd,  llafloMd  Fo»fltty.a>mpaayh   GanansBdad,  J.  flkkuur^  Rewport, 


Duoxs  (Bouen).'~First,  G.  N.  HalbecL  Perxott's  Brook.  Second,  JU  K. 
Fowler.    Highly  Commended,  G.  N.  Hnlbert ;  G.  Hanks. 

DuOKS  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  B.  Jeasop.  Second,  T.  C.  Herri- 
wn.  BImily  Oomnranded,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Commended,  Miss  J.  MQward; 
F.  G.  Phulips.  The  Palace,  Chippenham. 

Saixxira  GnAss  (Any  varied).— First,  J.  Skinner  (SIlv< 
Hambor^).    Second,  W.  Bo^e  <Bnff  Cochins).    Third,  G.  Htoks  (0 
Dorkings).    Highly  Commended,   B.  H.  Nioholu  (Black 
Commended,  T  ""  --..-..  -^    - 


,  T.Bogers,  WalsaU  (Gold-spangled  Hamburg). 


BWBBP8TAKB8  FOB  SINGLE  COCKS. 

Gamb.— First,  8.  Dupe.    Seoond,  Bev.  G.  S.  Cruwys.    Commendad,  T. 
Porter,  Baunton,  Cirencester. 
'  SPAinsH.— Prize,  J.  Stephens. 

DoBxiNO.— Prize,  W.  B.  Peaoey,  Chelworth,  Tetbun^ 

Coohin-China.— Prize,  J.  Stephens.  _    ,       .    ,^. 

BaARHA  PooTBA^— First,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Second^  F.  W..  Zurhorst.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  HInton ;  B.  Pigeon. 

HAMBuaaa.— Prise^  E.  Wood. 

PoLANB.— Prize,  J.  alntou.  .  .    • 

BaittaIc    (Game).— Prize,  J.  E.  Fowler.     Highly  Conmiended,  y« 
Skinner. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  of  Devizes. 


JOHNSTONE  AGBICTJLTXlllAL  AND  POULTRY 
EXHIBinON.-nJuLY  18. 

Owma  to  the  visitatba  of  rinderpest  ail  agricultural  shows  of  ilie 
present  season  have  safbred  exceedingly,  and  not  a  few  have  tins  year 
been  mndi  assisted  by  the  poultry  department.  Hhe  Show  was  n- 
maikaUy  waU  attended,  and  the  truTy  indafatigable  Secretary,  Ms. 
Bald,  displayed,  as  usaal,  his  willing  attention  to  every  inquirer. 

The  i6jp(atts&  was  a  good  class,  and  the  three  principal  pens  of  this 
breed  wera  very  olose  rivals.  The  Hamburgh  nlnsswi  were  far  batter 
thattweanticBpated,  as  the  late  period  of  the  season  espeeiaHy  afiaafei 
tikeaa  varieties.  The  class  for  Any  other  variety  of  fowk  was  capital; 
it  is  rarefy  that  so  good  a  dasaof  Polkmds  is  found  at  any  show^  the 
WhitB-crested  were  the  victors.  

The  Bouen  and  Aylesbury  DuOts  waia  good,  butthe  eompetitiflit^(«i 
vary  limited.    The  same  may  be  said  reepecting  l&e  Twrle^. 

Spakzsh.— First,  J.  Sharp,  Johnstone.  Second,  G.McHerrick,  H^BUsIm* 
Thfad^  Ta^r,  KUbarehan.    Hfg^y  Commended,  G.  MeUson,  M11- 

SooTca  Gaavs.— First,  A.  Grant,  SUbarohan.  Second,  J.  Wgrlie, 
Kilbarohan.    Third,  M.Blair,  Johnstone.  ,     ,  ^   ^ 

Cochw-China  (Any  variety).  —  First,  W.  Blackwood,  Johnstone. 
Second,  J.  Heiklejohn,  Thorn.    Third,  W.  B.  Venzies,  Pollockshaws. 

DoaxxNos.— First  and  Second,  J.  Bums,  Craigsend. 

HaxBDaoBS  (Golden-spangled).  —  First,  W.  Bttohe,  Bualy.  Seeond« 
W.  B.  Menaiea.    Third,  dTl&Mareh.  _ 

HAXBuaona  (SUver-spangled).— First  and  Seoond,  W.  B.  Menaies. 

HAMBuaaHs  (Golden-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  W.  B.  Menaies. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-pencilled).  —  First,  W.  B.  Menzies.  Second,  J. 
Sharp. 

GAica.— First,  W.  A.  Menzies.   Second,  J.  Sharp. 

Bahtaxs  (Any  variety).— First,  A.  Grant.  Second,  J.  Sharp.  TMrd, 
W.  Wylie. 

Amy  oTBEa  Bxstihct  Vabsbtt  kot  Namsd.— First  and  Seeond,  W,  B. 
Menzies.    Third,  W.  Bold,  Johnstone.  _  .^  _-  .- 

Duojcs  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Bums.    Beoond,  W.  McKeggre,  Bowfleld. 

Books  (Bouen).— First,  A.  Grant.    Second,  J.  Shaip. 

Tduexts  (Any  coloor).— First,  J.  Bums.    Second,  W.  BUekwood. 

iugh  Donald,  Esq.,  Johnstone,  and  William  Hare,  Esq.,  Fort 
Glasgow,  officiated  as  Judges. 


BtJDE  HAVEN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tara  took  place  on  Thursday  the  19th  inst.,  when  tho  following 
prizes  were  awarded : — 

DoRXiNos  (Coloured).— First  and  Second,  Bev.  A.  C.  Thynne.  Third 
and  FoiuEth,  Bev.  G.  C.  Guille.  Coek.— Firat,  J.  Banbury.  Second,  Bev. 
G.  C.  Game.    CWcftww.— First,  Bev.  G.  C.  Guille.    Second,  Bev.  A.  C. 

Doaanros  (White).— First,  J.  H.  Beed.    Seoond,  W.  Pickard. 

STAmsH.— First,  —  Sluman.  Second,  J.  H.  Beed.  Third,  W.  Lea^. 
CfcieAMU.— First,  G.  Sleeman.    Second,  J.  H.  Baed. 

MuiOBOAa.— Prise,  T.Martyn.  -„.,.«,* 

GAaa^First,  H.  M.  Bazelv.  Second,  W.  H.  Goham.  Third,  A.  Wett. 
CfcicWiM.— First,  H.  M.  Bazely.    Second,  S.  T.  Pickard. 

OooHUf-CHnrA. — First  and  Second,  F.  Phillips. 

BuAHXAS.— First,  H.  Daroh.    Seoond,  B.  Hockin. 

MAI.AT8.— First  and  Seeond,  H.  Darefa. 

GoaiosB.— First.  D.Maynard.    Second,  J.  Galsworthy. 

Hajduugh  (Golden-penciUed).  — First  and  Second,  J.  F.  Delnur. 
CAiciieiw.— Prize.  Bev.  S.  N.  Kingdon.  ^        *,«,*, 

Haxbusoh  (Golden-spangled).- First  and  Second,  J.  F.  Deimar. 
CfcfcAm*.- First,  8.  L.  Lucas.    Seeond,  T.  Ashton. 

HaKmntOH  (Allver<penomed)r-FiTst  and  Seoond,  J.  Walter.  OMofeM. 
-»Prlae  B.  N.  Kingdon. 

HA]sauaaB(Silver^spangled).— Hrst  and  Saeoad,  8.  L.  Laoas.  CMckms. 
—First,  8.  L.  Lucas.    Second,  T.  Ashton. 

Po<.Ain>s  (Golden-spangled).— First  and  Second,  F.  Gloyne. 

PoxjkHDS^— First,  w.  L.  Trewln.    Second,  Miss  Bowe. 

BABSDOoB^-'Flrst,  H.  Franeis.  Second,  B.  Avery.  Tbird,  J.  woaMt 
Fom^T.Mm.    Fiflh,  H.  FranoU. 

BAMxaxa  (G61dan<ilaoed)<— Priaa,  W.  H»  (3oham. 

BAKSun  (WhUe).-^Pilaa»  L.  Fry. 
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C'BljM. 


'    BimiHS  (BUok,  fta}.— Flrat,  K.  Iff.  Bftxief.    Second,  B.  HigbAm. 

OunxA  FowiA— FLnt,  S.  L.  Laoas.    Seoond,  T.  PhilUpps. 

Ducks  (ATleBbnry)^— First,  J.  Bines.  Second,  W.  Bines.  DmekUngt, 
—First,  j;  Bines.    Second,  J .  DaTST. 

Duck  (Common^.— First,  J.  Cotton.  Second,  J.  Piper.  Third,  8.  T. 
Ploksrd.  Fourth,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Trickey.  DuelMHgt,—Vin%  and  Second,  F. 
Gloyne.    Third,  S.  Brown. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— Prise,  Bev.  O.  C.  Onille. 

Okxse.— First,  J.  Woodley.    Second,  Rev.  O.  C.  GniUe. 

TuBKXTS.— First,  Ber.  O.  C.  OuiUe.    Second,  Miss  aorle. 
.  PiosoNs  (Common).— First  and  Second,  J.  Cotton.    Third,  W.  Brock. 
Carriers.— Prize,  Bev.  J.   B.  Whyte.     Pototerc- Prise,  J.  M.  Braond. 
JVuitoib.— Prise,   J.  M.  Braond.     2Vttmp«t«rt.— Prise,   J.  M.  Brannd. 
Tumblen.—VTize,  Mrs.  Basley.    Nuns.^Ttize,  Ber.  J.  R.  Whyte. 

Babbits  (Longest  Ear).— Prise.  Master  Yeale.  Comsion.— First,  Master 
J.Edgomnbe.    Second,  Master  B.  FrandB. 

Extra  Pbxzbs  (Any  pnre  Breed).— Prise,  T.  Wood.  Single  Cbek.— First, 
▲.West.    Second,  H.  Darch.    Third,  J.  F.  Delmar. 

EzTBA  Pbizxs  fl^Tcn  by  William  Maskell.  Esq.— C^efc  and  two  Hefu^— 
First,  J.  Davey.    Second  J.  Stanbory.   DucJfcs.— Prise,  J.  Davey. 


EPPING  EXHIBITION  OP  POULTRY  AND 
PIGEONS.— July  17th. 

This  Show  though  limited  as  to  the  nnmber  of  the  entries,  was  one 
ol  a  Terr  superior  kind  as  regarded  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
birds  exhibited.  The  weather  proved  as  satisfactory  as  any  well- 
wisher  of  the  Society  could  desire,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  Show 
'  was  held  was  well  chosen.  The  pens  were  the  well-known  ones  of 
Jfr.  Cooke,  of  Colchester,  and  CTcry  specimen  was  placed  in  a  single 
row,  so  that  the  arrangement  for  the  exhibition  of  the  birds  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  members  of  the  acting  Committee  were 
entire  noTioes  at  the  management  of  a  poultry  exhibition,  and  for  Uus 
simple  reason  they  deserve  the  greater  credit  for  bringing  ereiything 
t»  so  satisfactoiy  a  conclusion.  The  weather,  too,  was  fortnxuitely 
moaib  nropitious,  and  as  a.  poultry  show  was  a  novelty  at  Eoping,  the 
attenoance  was  far  beyond  what  was  ^^erally  anticipatea.  Eyery 
pen  wiw  placed  under  cover,  and  protection  was  also  provided  for  ail 
visitors  had  the  weather  necessitated  it,  but  happily,  as  just  staled, 
•the  day  was  extremely  fine. 

The  Grey  2>or&n^  class  was  one  of  the  best  filled  in  the  whole  Show, 
and  Mr,  Lmgwood's  triumph  was  not  without  severe  comnetition.  A 
pen  of  most  excellent  birds  in  this  class  were  thrown  out  IdtofipBther  by 
one  hen  proving  to  be  ruptured.  It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  ruptured  hens  are  as  inadmissible  for  competition  for  prizes  m 
they  are  utterly  useless  for  stock  purposes.  The  class  for  White 
JDorldngs  w<ks  at  a  very  low  ebb  as  to.  entries,  but  the  prize  birds  weife 
excellent.  In .  the  Spamah  class  only  one  pen  was  exhibited,  and  to  It 
a  second  prize  was  awarded.  The  bi^  had,  no  doubt,  some  time 
back  been  of  great  merit,  but  age  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  them ; 
'l^e  cock  was  long  past  his  best,  and  the  coarse  corrugations  of  the  face 
rendered  him  almost  sightless.  In  Ocane  fowls,  as  might  readily  be 
antidpated,  Mr.  Mathews,  of  Stowmarket,  proved  the  lion  of  the  day. 
Most  of  the  birds  in  this  gentleman's  collection  were  very  good  indeed, 
but  it  is  simply  impossible  just  at  the  present  period  of  the  year  to 
exhibit  them  in  the  height  of-  condition  on  which,  in  Game  fowls  par- 
ticularly, 80  much  depends.  In  Cochins,  the  Bnifs  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Lingwood,  of  Needham  Market,  and  the  White  enes  belonging  to  Mr. 
2nrhorst,  of  Donnybrook,  Dublin,  were  most  praiseworthy.  Mr.  PicUes 
again  stood  first  with  his  excellent  pen  of  Dark  Brahmaa.  In  Ham- 
hurgJu,  the  Show  was  confined  to  but  few,  but  the  excellent  pens  of 
these  beautiful  varieties^  sent  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Kendal,  proved  most 
attractive,  as  Hamburgh  fowls  seem  but  little  known  in  Kssex.  Hie 
Qtane  Bantam  dasses  were  a  failure  as  to  excellence,  although  a  good 
show  .was  anticipated.  Among  the  Bantams  were  shown  a  trio  of  as 
superior  Booted  Bantams  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
In  the  Variety  class  La  Fleche  and  Malays  were  the  prize-winners, 
lioth  being  pens  of  first-rate  birds.  ' 

A  siiigle  pen  of  Oeeae  and  of  Turkeys  were  all  that  were  entered, 
both  being  very  good  indeed.  The  Geese  belonged  to  Mrs.  Seamons, 
of  Aylesbury,  which  insured  something  decidedly  superior ;  but  it  was 
.in  Ayltfsbnry  Ducks  that  this  lady  far  out-distanced  all  competitors, 
surprising  the  many  visitors  who  for  the  first  time  witnessed  uie  pro- 
ducts of  her  yard,  by  the  ^ood  quality  and  size  of  these.  The  Rouens 
were  so  bad  that  every  pnze  was  withheld,  the  truth  beins  rather,  that 
not  a  single  Rouen  Duck  was  exhibited,  and  those  Ducks  that  were 
sent  might  better  have  remained  at  their  homesteads. 

Althou^  four  different  classes  were  allotted  to  single  cocks  of  as 
many  varieties,  only  one  Buff  Cochin  was  entered ;  he  was  an  excel- 
lent bird,  but,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  compete  against,  although 
i'oumeyxng  from  the  yard  of  Mr.  Zurhorst,  of  Donnybrook,  Dublin,  to 
ook  out'  for  a  rival.  As  a  **  sweepstakes  **  bird  under  such  rule,  if 
rigidly  enforced,  can  only  win  by  any  possibility  his  own  entry-money 
back  again,  the  Judges  suggested  an  extraprize  from  the  general  funds, 
which  win,  no  doubt,  be  adlowed  by  the  dommittee,  and  the  bird  itself 
well  deserved  it. 

No  entry  was  made  in  any  of  the  classes  devoted  to  Pheasants  ;  and 
,tih^  sm^ill  collection  of  Pigeons,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  pens, 
was  not  equal  to  what  might  have  been  koned  for  in  an  exhibition 
held  within  seventeen,  miles  of  London.    Tne  Siberian  Ice  Pigeons 

ere  well  shown,  and  very  good  specimens.    As  extra  stock,  Mrs. 


Bothwell,  of  Epping,  exhibited  two  csipital  pens  of  Jaumetb  1 

a  light-cdonred  pen  and  a  dark  one,  of  both  of  wfdeh  thb  J'adgw 

spoke  in  highly  commendatory  t^rms. 

Some  veiT  good  Canaries  were  shown,  but  fsw  in  nvmben.  As « 
kind  of  taif-pece  to  the  Show,  Mr.  Edward  MtlTnaB,cf  Theydott 
Grove,,  sent  a  leoently-caught  Bam  OwL  He  seamed  aa  oMeci  of 
gieat  interest  to  the  more  invenile  visitors,  but. his  violet  dnwtet^ 
escape  proved  beyond  question  that  his  ccmiotU  wers  bni  little  in- 
creased  by  their  uproarious  plaudits. 

The  Show  was  concluded  satisfactorily  to  aU  parties,  and  no  dmbi 
will  become  an  annual  institution. 

DoaxDros  (Coloured).— First,  H.  Idngwood,  Barking,  Keedhan  Mailnt* 
Snffollk  Second,  F.  Parlett,  St.  John's  Bosd,  Chelmsford.  CMehtms^ 
ExtraPrise,  W.  H. Walker, bhenfield, Brentwood. 

Donxmos  (White  or  SHver-Orey).— First,  Miss  AAwt^fiA,  Mark  HaU^ 
Hariow.    Second,  W.  H.  Walker. 

Bpavish  (Black).— First  withheld.    Second,  B.  B.  Postana,  BrentirooC. 

Oajcb  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Seoond,  S.    ~  " 


Chilton  House,  Stowmarket.  ffighly  Commended,  J.  Jeken,  Eltham,  KsaL 
.  Qaxb  (Any  other  colour).— nrst  and  Second,  S.  Mathew  (Dvekwiag 
Game,  Piles.)  .         _ 

Coomx-CmxA  (Buff).— First,  H.  Ungwood.  Second,  J.  ThomfWB« 
Writtle. 

CooKZir-CKniA  (Any  other  colour).— First,  F.  W.  Zurhurst,  Domytroolv 
Dublin  (White).  Swxmd,  Bev.  M.R.  Barnard,  Maigaretting  Yieaacs,  In- 
gatestone  (White). 

BaAHXAs  (Dark  or  Light).— First.  J.  H.  nckles.  Second,  S.  i 
Chelmsford  (BrahmaPootra).  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  M.  I 
Hartwell,  Aylesbury,  Bucks.  _ 

Hjuoubohs  (Sttver-peacilled).— First,  A  S.  Wood,  Buzneslda,  Ksndslt 
Westmoreland.    Second,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Mildmay  Boad,Cbabttflfc(d. 

Hambubobs  (Gold-pencilled).— First,  C.  Havers,  The  Beaoona,  ingrta* 
stone.    Second,  A  E.  Wood.  ^  ^ 

Haxbdbohs  (Oold-spangled).— Prise,  A.  K.  Wood. 

Hakbuboh  (fiUlver-spangled).- Prise,  A  K.  Wood. 

Oakb  Bavtaks  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— First,  B.  B.  Poataaf. 
Seoond,  Bev.  O.  Bayner,  Kelvedon  Hatch  Beetory,  near  Brentwood. 

Gamx  Baxtams  (Any  other  colour).— Prise,  O.  Manning,  fltpringflald 
(Duckwing). 

BaKtaxs  (Black  or  White).— Prise.  J.  R.  Jeseop,  Beveriey  Boad,  HulL 

Babtaxs  (Any  other  variety).— Prise,  O.  Griggs,  Oatlands,  near  Bom- 
ford  (Cuckoo).  » 

AxT  OTHBB  DiSTOiOT  Yabibtt.— FIrst,  F.  W.  Znhost(LaFUcbe).  8e* 
oond,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath  (Malay). 

TuBXBTs  (Any  colour).— Prise,  W.  Wright,  Fulboum,  CamtaldgeBhIie. 

Gbxsx  (Any  colour).— Prize,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbory, 
Bucks. 

Ducks  (White).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  m^y  Com* 
mended,  W.  Tippler,  Boxwell ;  E.  W.  Green,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Cochib-Ckxxa  Cock  (Any  colour).r-PtJM  and  Extra  Prize,  F.  W.  Ziff» 
host  (Buff). 
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HAMBURGHS  WANDERING. 
SsBiNa  that  **Wilt8hibb  Beotob"  reoommends  HJiin* 
burghs  to  an  inqoiring  friend,  I  Bhonld  like  to  know  whether 
he  finds  in  them  the  one  fault  which  I  do<— namely,  a  strong 
propenaity  to  lay  away  from  home,  in  which  ease,  as  they  & 
not  sit,  undiBoovered  eggs  aoeumuli^  to  an  undesirable  extent. 
I  once  found  fiftj-aiz,  all  laid  by  one  hen.  I  have,  howoTer,  a 
good  deal  of  wUd  shmbbeiy  adjoining  the  poultry-house.— 

A  WiLTSHIBB  FaBMEB. 


[I  would  observe  that  the  tenden^  to  lay  away  from 
which  some  fowls  manifest,  among  them  some  Hamburghs, 
which  •*  A  WiLTSHiBE  Farmeb  "  ri^tly  terms  their  "  one 
fault,'*  may  be  much  checked  by  malong  the  birds  very  tame* 
This  may  be  easily  done  by  feeding  the  fowls  near  to  the  housa, 
going  among  them  with  dinner-plate  scrapings,  and  other 
niceties.  If  you  enter  some  yards  the  fowls  fly  firom  yoa 
like  wild  birds ;  in  others,  where  they  are  tame,  they  walk  fear- 
lessly around  you  as  domesticated  birds  ought.  Again,  if  fowls 
are  allowed  to  roost  anywhere,  it  is  no  woxider  if  uiey  la;^  anjr- 
where.  I  think  the  tendenev  to  lay  away  from  home  exists  in 
all  those  varieties  of  fowls  which  love  to  wander ;  in  faet,  they 
are  more  like  wild  birds.  I  have  in  former  years  been  mnco 
troubled  with  Game  hens  laying  in  hedges,  but  they  were  in- 
variably those  which  I  had  not  bred,  and  were  always  to  the 
last  shy  of  company. 

.  I  think  that  "  A  Wiltshibe  Fabueb  '*  has  hit  upon  the  ehiel 
eause  of  his  trouble,  when  he  says,  **  I  have,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  wild  shrubbery  adjoining  the  poultry-house."  BiB  sat^ 


MtrM^MI.] 
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UflUm  m«s4  be.  Uiat  if  he  leeet  gome  eggs  ii  is  onjy  some  out 
of  Teiy  BiMiy  Uid,  and  ibe  egg-ooOeoiiiig  boj  miut  be  told  to 
lBeq»  bif  ayes  aboai  bim.  A  breeder  of  HMubnrgbs  of  many 
yeen  doKation  teUa  me  tbat  onbr  a  few  of  ber's  bad  thii  fault, 
eae  ban  oat  of  seveial,  wbieb  It  was  best  to  kilL  I  will  add 
tbat  I  always  rsoommend  Dorkings  as  tbe  best  birds  for  the 
turner,  tboo^  Hambnri^  are  oharming  pets  for  amateurs 
wbo  lire  in  tbe  eonntiy.—- WiLTSHisa  Bbctob.] 


EXTRACTING  THE  GAPES' WORM. 

I  HiTK  seen  the  remedy  reoommended  for  gapes  1^  *'  G.  W., 
Oard^t"  in  Ths  Joubnal  ov  HoHTAOuiiTUM  for  Jone  12tb. 
How  IS  it  possible  to  introdnee  the  gat  into  the  windpipe  f  It 
seems  to  be  the  throat  of  the  ebieken  it,  or  a  feather,  goes  into, 
and  how  ean  the  difference  be  known  and  made  f  I  haye  been 
told  by  a  medieal  man  that  it  is  yeiy  diffieolt  to  introdoee  any- 
thing into  the  windpipe.—F.  P. 

[The  medieal  man  is  right,  it  is  diffieolt  to  introdnoe  any- 
tpog  into  th»  windpipe,  bat  by  no  means  impossible  or  inja- 
rioos.  We  are  always  eantioas  how  we  attempt  it  with  any- 
thing as  hard  as  gat,  bat  we  work  freely  witti  a  feather,  as 
danger  is  impossible.  If  it  bsTe  the  effect  of  a  cramb  going  the 
wrong  way  so  mach  the  better,  the  oooghing  will  ^  nd  of 
of  tb4  


be  wonns.  When  the  bird  breathes,  the  feather  can 
be  introdaeed.  Yoa  may  not  sncoeed  the  first  or  second  time, 
bat  yoa  will  at  last.    We  dip  a  feather  in  taipentine.] 


THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE.— ^Pabt  L 

m  KiNAoaxBin  in  sotpt,  akd  its  orrBonucTzoir  nrao 

OBBMAHT. 
**  In  oondvrion  the  Author  entara  upon  the  qneition  of  the  aedima- 
tiBation  of  new  fonns  of  beee.  For  Buope  he  thinki  tbe  most  Talwtble 
farm  would  be  the  Egyptian,  p«rily  on  aeeonnt  of  their  beanty,  and 
tartly  beoanse  of  their  nn-willingneM  to  nie  their  slingi,  whieh  appears 
to  be  flmmmoin  to  all  Afriean  bees,  and  is  also  one  of  the  rsoonunenda- 
tifios  of  the  Italiaa  bee."— ^»na2f  and  Magaaiine  o/Jfaturtd  Sistcry 
lor  Kay,  1868. 

Sown  time  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dallas's  epitomised 
translation  of  Dr.  C^erstiieker's  paper  on  "  The  Geographical 
Distribation  and  Varieties  of  the  Honey  Bee,'*  from  which  the 
aboTO  extract  is  taken,  I  had  become  aware  of  the  valoe  attri- 
buted by  the  learned  Carman  to  the  Egyptian  race  of  honey 
l)ees  (Apis  fasciata),  and  had  taken  steps  for  obtaining  it  by 
sending  an  order  to  a  distingaiBbed  mercantile  firm  in  that 
coontry,  to  whom  I  had  obtained  an  introdaotion,  for  three 
colonic  of  bees,  accompanying  my  order  wiUi  f  oU  instractions 
for  pairing  and  transporting  them  to  England.  This  order 
was,  however,  never  execated,  for  reasons  which  I  coald  not  at 
the  time  comprehend,  bat  which  the  following  narratiye  ez- 
pUins  clearly  enoogh,  and  the  whole  aflEair  remained  in  abey- 
ance ontil  last  year,  when  I  learned  that  the  Berlin  Acdimati* 
eation  Society  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  with  what  saccess 
Heir  Yogel,  the  distingaiabed  German  apiarian  who  has  acted 
for  tbe  Society,  shall  relate  for  himself. — k  DxTOHSBxaa  Bu- 

KIIPBB. 

**We  believe  that  Egypt  was  incladed  in  the  range  of  the 
enation  of  the  bee,  since,  on  accoant  of  the  obscari^  and  in- 
sofllflient  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  ancient  history  of  this 
eoontiy,  we  can  neither  prove  that  oar  favoorite  insect  spread 
Iff  detpees  v(dontarily  into  it,  nor  that  it  was  man  who  mtro- 
dneed  the  bee  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

'*  The  historical  fact  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  calti- 
ttted  people  gives  as  reason  enoagh  to  sappose  that  the  bee 
was  domflstioated  in  Egypt  in  the  earliest  times.  Althoagh  we 
do  not  find  it  reckoned  among  the  animals  that  were  consi- 
dered sacred,  yet  different  antiqaarians  are  of  opinion  that  the 
loythical  saoredness  of  the  bee  was  likewise  intimated  in  the 
same  of  Apis,  by  which  name  the  sacred  ball  of  the  Egyptians 
was  called,  as  the  name  of  tbe  sacred  ball  is  identical  with  the 
Inter  Latin  denomination  of  the  bee.  It  woald  be  overhasty  to 
ioler  from  the  biblical  accoant  that  becaase  the  old  patriarch 
■^aoob  amongst  other  presents  also  sent  honey  to  **the  man  " 
in  Egypt,  that  the  bee  did  not  exist  in  Egypt  at  that  time, 
^d  that  therefore  .Jacob  wished  to  make  a  valnable  present  of 
honey  to  Joseph.  According  to  the  opinion  of  biblical  com- 
mentators the  honey  (D'5a«eA),  mentioned  in  Gen.  liii,  11, 
vaa  not  the  honey  of  bees,  bat  a  kind  of  saecedaneam,  a  thick- 
«aed  grape  jaice,  which  was  afterwards  also  taken  from  Pales- 


tine into  Egypt^  wbieb  was  poorer  in  hooey .    It  is  still  at  the  . 
present  day  <»Ued  Dibs. . 

*'  The  ancient  Egyptians  need  the  Kile  to  obtain,  rich  bar- . 
vests,  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  bee-keepers  anderstood  also 
how  to  ase  the  river  for  profiting  from  the  plants  throagh  their 
bees  by  carrying  on  an  extensive  wander-bee-keeping  on  thegreat 
river.  As  Upper  Egypt  is  hotter  than  Lower  Egypt,  and  tiie 
coantry  there  is  sooner  freed  from  the  inandation,  the  h^ey- 
yielding  plants  also  develope  themselves  earlier.  In  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt  the  bee-hives  baring  been  prerioasly  nambered, 
were  piledin  a  pyramidal  form  on  boats  specially  constracted 
for  this  porpose,  and  were  taken  ap  the  Nile  with  the  wander- 
ing bee-boose. 

'*  When  the  chief  gatberixig  in  Upper  Egypt  was  over,  they 
were  shipped  a  few  miles  lower  down  the  stream,  and  a  halt 
was  again  made  so  long  as  the  bees  foand  plenty  of  food.  In 
the  beginning  of  Febraary  the  stocks  arrived  in  Lower  Egypt, 
where  they  were  again  delivered  to  their  ownepi.  The  bee- 
keepers of  Upper  Egypt  who  had  accompanied  them,  after 
their  hives  had  profited  by  the  pastare  near  the  sea,  went 
home  again  with  their  heavy  stocks  ap  the  stream,  in  April. 

**  The  civilisation  of  Egypt  fading  by  degrees,  and  becoming 
worn-out  and  effete,  oltimatelv  expired  onder  the  rale  of  the 
fanatical  Mahometans.  With  the  vanishing  ooltore,  bee-keeping 
in  Egypt,  old  and  extensive  as  it  was,  sunk  too;  at  least, 
modem  travellers  no  longer  see  anything  of  wander-bee-keep- 
ing on  the  Nile.  A  change  has  taken  place  in  Egypt  also  in 
modem  times.  At  present  it  is  only  those  Arabs  (Fellahs)  who 
are  settled  and  cany  on  agricaltare  and  a  few  Copts  who  keep 
bees,  whilst  the  Bedouins  living  on  the  borders  of  the  desert 
keep  none  at  all.  From  the  small  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  counhy  (about  three  millions),  we  may  judge  of  the  very 
small  number  of  bee-keepers  there.  Bees  are  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  Upper  Egypt.  They  are  kept  there  in  moveable 
earthenware  veesels,  and  it  is  said  that  these  vessels  are  imme- 
diately waUed  in.  In  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt  there  are  but 
few  apiaries.  An  architect  named  Eindler  travelled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo  for  some  time  without  disoovering  one 
apiary.  Besides  earthenware  vessels,  the  bee-dwellings  here 
also  consist  of  day  cylinders.  Straw  hives  do  not  seem  to  be 
in  use,  and  when  tne  word  kBrhe  (straw  hives),  is  used  in  ac- 
eounts  of  travels  in  Egypt,  when  speaking  of  bee-keeping  in 
that  country,  it  probably  means  bee-hives  only. 

"  I  only  Imow  the  Egyptian  cylinders  by  sight.  They  are 
made  of  the  Nile  mud,  from  which  material  also  the  poor 
people  in  that  country  construct  their  miserable  cottages.  Such 
a  cylinder  is  about  16  inches  diameter  inside,  by  S  feet  long, 
and  has,  therefore,  about  the  same  internal  dimensions  as  a 
large  Dzierzon  hive.  It  is  1|  to  2  inches  in  thickness.  The 
hive  is  closed  at  both  ends  by  means  of  circular  discs  made 
of  the  same  material ;  and  the  entrance,  which  is  but  small, 
is  made  in  one  of  these  discs.  Cross  sticks  are  not  employed. 
The  cylinders  lie  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  are  placed, 
like  draining  tiles,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  The  stock  * 
whieh  was  introduced  into  Germany  stood  in  Egypt  until  its 
removal  under  the  large  tree  in  the  English  churchyard  at 
Cairo.  The  hive  of  the  imported  stock  was  a  cylinder,  onlv 
about  one-third  of  the  size  of  the  usual  hives,  made  so  small 
purposely  for  transportation.  Febraary  is  the  swarming  season 
in  Upper,  and  March  in  Lower,  E^mpt.  The  imported  stock  is  a 
small  second  swaim,  wbidi  issuM  in  the  latter  end  of  March.  - 
An  artificial  increase  of  stocks  is  not  known.  Bee-caps  are 
unknown.  The  Egyptian  bee-keepers  always  approach  their 
bees  with  their  faces  unprotected,  hive  the  swarms,  and  de- 
prive the  bees  of  honey  according  as  they  have  gathered.  The 
Egyptian  clover,  Trifoliam  alexandrinum,  is  the  favourite  plant 
of  the  bee. 

(To  be  eontiniied.) 


SIZE  OF  HTVBS— BLACK  BEES. 

I  HATE  a  prime  swarm  hived  June  10th,  which  has  to-day, 
(July  12th),  as  late  as  six  o*clock,  clustered  on  and  underneath 
the  alighting-board  of  a  frame  hive  (mentioned  below  as  ob- 
long). It  has  been  very  warm  here.  How  can  I  stop  this  in 
future?  As  I  can  make  my  own  hives  I  followed  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  "  Bee-keeper's  Manual ''  for  frame  hives, 
and  was  afterwards  told  they  were  too  large  for  this  part 
(North  Cheshire) ;  so  I  then  made  my  next  hire  to  consist  of 
eight  frames  of  the  same  size  as  the  previous  one  instead  of 
ten,  thus  making  it  a  parallelogram.    Will  this  matter  r 

Why  are  all  bees  not  Ligurians  called  bkck  bees?    Mine 
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an  l>«rmi.  lit  thi^a  BUIetmai  «iriMles  ttbA  siqpndor  to  liM 
otheits  ?  What  would  yon  estiinate  tb0  sweiifht  oi  honey  a 
WoocDnoy  Idveabodid  hdd?7^1.  M. 

[Tbe  moM  rihap6  of  ^ottr  hives  k  of  no  impottaiioe;  Imt 
wboe?er  told  yon  that  fiie  ten-frame  Woodhuy  hive  was  too 
large  lor  yonr  looaHty  ma  mistalcen,  as  is  proved  bj  the  bees 
.  of  the  swarttk  dnstering  ontside  ycmr  eight-frame  hive.  Ad- 
dttional  room'  had  better  be  given  to  them  ty  putting  on  a 
gpoA-asstd  Biiper.  The  so-ea&ed  blacsk  bees  are  really  a  dazk 
bimm,  and  yonrs  do  not  differ  from  others  in  that  respect. 
The  common  bee  is  quite  as  dork  as  any  nigger  we  have  ever 


WiB  scarcely  understand  yonr  Jast  question.  A  Woodhmy 
hhe^  like  all  others,  should  -ooxrtam  sufldent  honey  to  enable 
its  i^isbitants  to  stand  -the  winter,  say  15  or  20  lbs.  If  com- 
pletely filled,  it  mi^  contain  nearly  50  lbs.] 


TJNrmre  WEAK  STOCKS. 

liASi  autumn  I  purchased  twenty-four  hives  of  bees,  in  eom- 
mon  straw  hives.  Twelve  of  them  I  sdeoted  to  take  and  twelve 
to  keep,  the  latter  were  eeoo&d  and  third  swarms,  and  very 
li^L  I  fumigated  the  twelve  strong  ones,  and  united  the  bees 
to  the  weak  lot,  six  out  of  the  twelve  of  which  had  not  1  lb.  of 
honey^  each.  These  I  fed  all  winter  with  syrup  made  of  3  lbs. 
of  white  sugar  with  1  lb.  of  water,  and  gave  it  at  the  top  of  the 
hives  in  glass  bottles^  wiih  black  net  tied  over  Hxe  mouths  of 
the  bottles. 

I  was  obliged  to  winter  fixe  hiVes  at  the  back  of  a  south  wall, 
where  the  sun  never  shone  on  them  at  all  through  the  winter, 
and  so  damp  was  the  place  that  the  bottom  boards  were  near^ 
always  mouldy,  but  I  cleaned  them  and  dried  them  before  a  &re 
as  often  as  I  oonvenienQy  could.  I  Jikewise  cleaned  the  covers, 
and  dried  them. 

/  Biurly  in  spring,  whei^  the  bees  iMgan  to  stir,  I  looked  into 
aU  ^e  hives,  and  to  my  dismay  found  the  inside  of  the  hives 
very  wet,  and  the  atraw  rotten ;  the  combs  also  were  mouldy, 
except  where  the  bees  had  clustered.  On  the  80th  of  March  I 
cut  aEL  the  mouldy  comb  away,  and  made  a  quantity  of  barley- 
sugar,  and  fed  the  bees  with  it.  I  afterwards  found  that  two 
stocks  out  ol  the  twelve  svere  queenless,  so  I  united  them  to 
the  weakest  stocks. 

I  then  took  a  small  alloftment  garden,  in  wifaieh  I  erected  a 
bee  house,  and  placed  my  stocks  in  it.  Since  then  they  have 
done  remarkably  well  as  far  as  worlong^and  thriving  goes,  but 
they  hung  out,  and  would  not  swarm ;  so,  on  the  21st  of  last 
month,  I  drove  them  into  empty  straw  luyea.  I  then  knocked 
them  out  of  the  straw  hives  on  to  the  ground,  aiKd  put  a  "Wood- 
bury bar  and  frame  hive  .easily  over  them.  In  this  wsy  I  drove 
seven  hives,  some  of  which  went  back,  but  I  drove  tiiem  again 
the  nest  day ;  then  I  droTC  two  of  them  again  in  about  a  f ort- 
iiight  afterwards,  and  another  swarmed  of  its  own  accord. 

Hy  stock  of  colonies  is  now  twenty — ^ten  old  stocks  and  ten 
swarms,  all  doing  well  except  one  old  stock,  which  is  queenless. 
Into  this  LshouM  like  to  put  a  pure  Ligurian  queen.  Can  you 
inform  me  where  I  could  obtain  one,  and  what  her  cost  would 
be  ? — ^IssABii  Todd. 

[Write  to  T.  W.  Woodbwy,  Esq.,  Mount  Badford,  Exeter. 
Perhaps  he  can  assist  yom  in  oblaixttng  a  pureLigarianqueeoa.] 


CONSEQUENOES   OP  REMOVING  A  SUPERr- 

GREEN  HONEY. 
I  TOOK  a  large  straw  super  from  «  stock  hive  full  of  honey  on 
the  14th  inst.,  and  replaced  it  at  once  by  a  glass  super  covered 
from  the  light.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  brood  comb  in  the 
super,  and  I  thott^t  I  vaw  a  qaeen,  tat  tdie  was  so  draggled 
with  honey  that  I  could  hardly  be  sure.  The  comb  was  vei^ 
soft  from  the  heat.  Since  Saturday  a  massacre  has  been  going 
on,  and  there  are  hundreds,  pirobably  thousands,  of  dead  and 
dying  lying  in  front  of  the  hive.  Have  I  done  anything  wrong  ? 
^lall  I  leave  the  glass  super  on  ?  The  hive  was  a|  very  strong 
one,  and  had  never  swarmed.  The  honey  is  of  a  pale  green, 
and  in  some  parts  turbid.— W.  D.  A.,  Hampttecid, 

[We  do  not  see  anythhiig  wrong  in  your  proceeding,  unless  it 
should  turn  out,  as  appears  probable,  that  by  spilling  some  of 
the  contents  of  the  super  you  have  attracted  robbers,  and  thus 
induced  an  attack  by  tiie  bees  of  other  hives,  which  has  resulted 


Inlha'tarthoftiioiiBfliiiBMTOittemibe.    tetlw^flMtlMJ^ 
it  k  joBt  possible  ifaat  one  of  thoM  ategnte  intiniMiiie  iMKS 
has  broken  mA  iMAa  tlnhzveitself^hMh«oiMfttaiMi,«l*Mi|pi.- 
rardlly,  foHow  disturbances  ameog  b«s,  snd  "tor  wMi  i|-i» 
d2fBmfit««tislaetorfiy  to  account    It  can  do  M  itttt  »to  Iliads 
the  super  on  for  flie  pfeseut,  ^mt  tt  shouU  be  ffttmonml  < 
the  honey  season  is  over.    Ofeen  hon^  is  « r ' 
which  we  are  entirely  imaequatnted,  bu 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  pasturage.] 


NOTES  AND  QUEBIES. 

I  flBR  ^e  stocks  tfarmigh  the  wurtec,  «&d  th^  aQ 
mcncedwoAingwelliiitheapring.  Twoofihen' 
two  yean  ago,  asid  «aoh  ol  them  tlnmr  off  two 
seaeon^  another  was  a  top  snann  last  year,  anoiher  a  •eocnd 
Bwacm,  and  ibe  last  was  two  hives  driven  togoflwc,  AU  at 
once,  however,  the  driven  hive  and  the  two  oldhxTas  s^eBSMl'tD  . 
fall  off  and  to  dwindle  aw^y.  Can  yon  tell  the  oaoae  of  it? 
There  was  not  a  drone  among  the  bees  in  one  hive  whioh  I  d»~ 
stroyed*  Do  yon  think  it  was  on  account  of  their  noliuivins 
any  drones  that  the  bees  did  not  breed  ? 

The  top  swarm  threw  off  a  top  swaim  on  June  2(Hh,  and  a 
second  on  June  23rd.  Between  the  fixst-iuxd  seoond  swazms 
the  bees  draggod  four  queens  out,  and,  after  the  second,  other 
five  queens.  £[ow  do  you  account  for  so  many  queens,  and  the 
second  swarm  so  soon  after  the  first?  We  had  a  Mve  three 
years  age  that  cast  three  swarms  within' eight  days,  and 
dragged  eight  queens  out  between  them.^^^A  Constant  Beadeb. 

[We  are  Triable  patisfaetqrily  to  account  for  the  faet  that 
without  apparent  disesse  stocks  eometkaes  «eem  te  -dwindle  in 
sprix^  ontilatteet,  m  in  yenr  eaaa.  -so^ew  wockenieiasin 
that  breeding  languishes  if  .it  dees  not  entirely  cease.  It  is 
certain  that  the.  absence  oi  drones  haa  nothing  whatevac  to  do 
with  it,  whilst  we  have  often  proved  that  in  theaaoaaea  th«- 
bxeeding  potrars  of  .iha  qoeens  tbemselvca  «m  jsat  almaira  d*i* 
feotive,  sinoe,  whea  ihe  pfyrtaliea'ef  their  hhnsa  haa^esMaJhssoL 
sufictenliy  recruited,  thsf  ham  fBeqnsBtfy  shown  theoMBlvis 
equal  to  the  task,,  not  only -(rf  vwisrtaining,  bvt  of  vapidly  ia^ 
creasing  it.  Swarms  follow  at  short  intervals  when  aiivenf 
yeoajg  queens  matitre.neadyvt'titesaeseiimBik  liritiR»eMi.give 
no  veaaen  ior  the  Ibct  that  eome  stocks  fanr  aHOiy  fines  xajftl 
celk  than«tiiees.l, 


OTTR  LETTEB  BOX 


PassBSvixo  BcM  for  Wxana  Un  <9aiTM).-«-S«u  yrf^pn*  «mi 
by  coating  tbem  with  batter,  or  with  imything  tfiat  will  roadn  ttiea  i^- 
tight.    Chir  own  way  is  to  kee|>  tham  In  Hm«,  tad  *w»  on  |(ct  vma 


M  brMltlsit,  auA 


sstM^iiia, 


MiananbMiidpaai  flu  41m  bottowk  with  ll9«»«iWiedi* 
at  ogmbeinff  stndc  in  it  wlH  ret«in  <beir  spelttop. 
;  fined  withlhem  m  clos^lrtM  '  ^-n^^^^  -^ 


the  bnahftflt  table  hi  ] 
eggs.  Take  a  huge  c 
snoh  coiMistence  that  <  _ 

When  the  bottom  is  filled  with  |hem  as  clos^aa  can  be,  b&t  \Wttboiit 
tonohingeaeh  ofhee,  p<mr  Ume  in  a  lifoiA  staCa  4«elf4fa«kn  iCfB  it^mm 
coTSMd, and asttooth-aarfaoe is paeaenteO.  M  aooO'aa this M :4ha eaeti 
and  yea  have  eggs  enough  to  fonn  another  h^ec,  ioMow  thasaaasraoeaa 
nntil  the  pan  is  falL  Ton  most,  of  course,  suit  the  sise  of  your  pan  to 
the  number  of  eggs  yon  are  likely  to  haw.  When  they  are  Hhely  to  oobemb 
slowlT  it.it  better  to  hava  a  desp  vessel,  as  they  shoaM  b«  .pal  Im  Oraah* 
and  it  takes  some  time  in  antamn  to  obtain  a  large  nnmber.  The  acpaa»^ 
anoe  of  a  drop  of  blood  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  the  dropped  egg  are  aU" 
uniiapdrtanL    They  mdrely  texniad  as  that thaand  of  thal^ylaga      ^ 

BUABMX  POOTHLS  VciiTUBS-ROOKED  (J.  K.).— 00  far  ftNNft  hsAflg  L, 

sary  that  Brahmas  ahoold  be  vnltore-hocked  to  be  saoeessfnl  at  a  poa 
show,  it  is  a  Terr  great  disadvantage ;  and  if  thsy  are  shown  agaj 
birds  that  MJf^  not  so  disflgxufed  it  becomes  a  ditmialiiloatian.   V^SShet  • 
Cochins  nor  Brahmas  shoiud  have  vQltare  hook8.--S.  .) 

BsBKAeMX  Cows  (JatM«in^-.Yott  had  better  eall  on  Mr.  Bakes,  Saif- 
Moon  Passage,  Grsceohnrch  Street    He  sells  this  variety.    If  the  priaa.. 
do  not  suit  yoa,  jre  recommend  you  to  inqnire  in  Ireland  fbr  one  <A 
the  Kerry  eows.    They  are  not  move  than  from  8  taet  S  laolias  «•>' 
8  faet  6  inches  high. 


POULTRY  MABKET.— J0LT  21. 

We  are  gradoally  drifting  into  aatrnzA  trade,  but  avarything  has  baas.  - 
oat  of  joint  through  the  nnasoia  heat.    A  few  trash  goods  have  made  ' 
very  large  prices,  whfie  maioj  consignments  have  been  fhnnm  -awar. 
Bhonkl  the  weathsr  keep  modeMtalr  aoal,  lowpxloei  only  wlQ  bavoaliaeA  ■-- 

8.  d.      s.  d ;  B.  d.     B.  d 

LargeFowls 8   6to  4   0  !  Otttnaa  Bawls  0   f  ta  0    0^ 

Smaller  do.  ....^ S   0„  a  <•    Bartrldgas 0   0.„  0    0 

Fowls 0    0„  0    0  ,  Hares 0    0  ,,  0    O- 

Chickens  1    9„«    0    Rabbits  1    4    'l    6 

Goslings..: 0    0„0    0  I  Wild  do 0    8„0    9' 


Dttokliqgs 0   0  , 


)iPifS«M 


.0   8,,  Q    9. 


Ji^^ift.. 


JOOMfiti^OF"] 


WVeMur  CMINMII; 

^ 

!    jui.9rgir^A0an&T.6r.]£ttfc 

,  ^-!&%Esr 

:SS.' 

3m 

Xboa 

-sr 

faefon 
ttan. 

'Tear.    ^ 

^ 

5? 

F 

S 

Sot 

M 

▲nthedcnm  pfloflvn. 
Adamia  TacsMolor. 

iieedepnsaa. 
Aloeflayispina. 

PUMCB  Asms*  Bcsa^lMli 

'  mi 

F  7611 

,  76.0 
7P.9 
74.4 

60.d 
51.« 
«1.5 
60J8> 

1 

08.4 
•K9 

m 

M 

19 
17 
18 
18 

m     4r 
SB     4 
tt     4 
S9     4 
81     4 
88     4 

11 

4a    7 

41      T 

89      7 

S4.al9 
Bt     9 
M    » 
86.   la 

84    U 
mom. 
19     0 

in.     h. 
48af8 

S    10 
»    11 
afUfL 
45     1 
57     8 

1     4 

90 

8  2 
B  » 
»  54 
6  49 
5  44 
5    88 

106 

aio 

217 

218 

Fkom  observatlong  ttkMi  omt LoirfOA  taring tfM  fawl  thfeg^itwryjBMa,  the  ayeiM.  day  iMop^wft^reol  tt"«^ *» 7Wl« i  •»*  ttsmight 
^MipentaMlHl.or'.     IteotfeaiMi  keamM  iiP,  on  the  tuft,  UM ;  «i« the  lowest  o^  81%  <tt tbeted,  186ft     The  greatest  fldl  of  xalUi  was 

1REB  HYDIUJM43^SA  AS  A  HAHDY  SHB.UR 


jA1>  ftin  I  1^3  SCO  tliat  Mar. 
McDonald  has  caUcd  atten- 
tion (page  *^),  to  the  i-ultiva- 
tion  for  out-docir  decoration 
*>f  thiii  highly  ornamental 
lilnut,  ruritliiU  1. it  1.. ■■-!•■  !>ften 
moir^iMglMtedtiittnitoaghttoha^b^ea.    Sqiua  persozia^ 


Tpetba/pB,  may  httre  tkon^  it  toa  taachsr,  aoiA 
auence  «L»vegaMle4  it,  vmle  othem,  kanrxa^  only  aa  indif • 
fearasit  situation,  Imi^'tnjjiBtlfooiidemiiocI  ilboaamea  faoni 
winter  IdDed'  it  ta  tiMr  gnmwi. 

Probably  the  moist  successful  cnllxvators  of  fUe  Hy- 
drangea are  those  cottagers  vho  tAve  tamed  out  an  ever- 
CTovn  pat  plant  in  some  snug  comer,  where  it  thrives  and 
lowesa  year  a&^r  yeur  with  a  idgpur  which  only  plants  in 
swiiaUie  positioaa  acquire.  Mkure  rarely  it.  is  met  within 
Bttsmk  flhndtberj^  or  near  a.  residMHie  bnilt  a^  c«Btary  or 
more  ago ;  but  H  it  is  enployedlaaan  oma»etttBa  ol^eeiii 
ifl'  to«  oftMz  imrIt  bm^t  faswand  wltm  xi  flonrar,  aad 
ti&e&awtay  when  its  bwutiBt  atecn  Ihe  deeliooi;  yet  few 
piaal8>  look  so  well  as  a^well-grownspeoiiiieB^ef  Hydrangea, 
wftefherit  bloom  pink  or  green,  and  no  plant  wrth  wfidi 
X  am  acquainted  is  more  easSj  managed^  or,  rather,  does 
better  when  left  alone.  Some  irHlagesv  I  may  remark, 
derTve  much  of  their  beau^  from  the  number  of  specimens 
of  this  plant  by  which  the  front  gardens  are  ornamented, 
and  these  cases  might  easEy  be  muHi^ed. 

IAb  Ifr.  MoDnu^d  I  eertainly  xeeommend  Hydrangea 
hortensis  most,  but  would  nevertheless  now  and  then  have 
a  plant  of  H.  japonica  as  well.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  gen- 
tfenuca  braugbt  me  a  bloom  of  ther  laitsr  gatibered  m  a 
villa  garden  a  fifw  miles  took  Ttobridge  Wells,  and  which 
was  <M  the  most  lovelrblue,  more  so  than  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  in  thetftydrangea  hortensis,  the  buds  in  the 
interior  of  the  corymb  being  equally  good  in  coIofot  wilh 
tfaa  expanded  marginal  flowers,  ana  in  size  and  other 
features  it  was  all  that  was  wanted.  The  district  is,  I 
hebe^vtt,  ftuKMMB  fev  Hvdraageas,  and  I  can  testify  to  the 
mimat  appearance  of  Uw.  f^ants^  but  have  not  seen  them 
in  flower.  The  seal  is  »jMrt  el  ydllcfw  sandy  loam^  on 
which  the  wUd  EEesth  maynow  and  then  be  met  with,  and 
where  Rhododendnms  thriw  welL  It  cannot  be  called  a 
pest^neverthdesB,  but  one  olthoosiniermediateeails  n^^iioh 
suit  a  large  number  of  plants,,  and  I  am  told  that  both 
p«ik  and  blue  H^ydrangea  flowers  are  produced  upon  it. 
Therais  no  stagnant  water,  and  the  siAsoil  is  open,  porous, 
and  aeoeRsible  to  the  roots  of  trees  to  a  oood  depth,  but 
torf  and  E^iallawHrooted  plants  aafler  much  from  drought. 

Itii»eb«4ous  by  tha  appeftrftnos  cf  tha plants  that  shade 
ia«f  Bmeh  smtw*  ta  &^Hy4Eang|9a„as  the  best  foliage 
istmtm^  mefcirilh  in  ahadfld  plaawr;  hat  therplantvOI 
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acoommodate  itself  to  a  sunny  situation,  and  is  often  loetm 


with  in  sixsh,  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  soik  and  positions^ , 
damp  and  dty»  sanay  and  shady.  It  is,  besidea,  omu^ 
more  hardy  than  is  often  supposed.  One  of  the  largest, 
plaota  I  ever  Bsmenibw  seeing  was  in  a  garden  situatecF. 
only  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Tweed,  upwards  of  twenty 
mfleeftoin  the  coast,  and  as  bleak  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
Tliere  was,  however,  a  little  belter  on  the  north  side  of 
the  garden,  but  the  Hydrangea  was  in  no  way  benefiteil' 
by  the  walls  or  other  shelter.  The  situation  was  dry,  and . 
the  substratum  a  sort  of  freestone  shatter,  resting  on  deep 
beds  of  that  zaateiial.  The  flowers  were  pink.  If  this  plant 
has  oontinued  to  flomdah  ijbimast  be  a  qiaipufleeat  speoU 
men  now,  for  at  the  tiiuB  I.  saw  it,  aevHsal  years  ]pvevi«iBi. 
to  liBSO,  it  must  hanre  been  hnom  liO  to  12  feetin^diametac 
The.HydiaDgea  Aoes  not  seem  dispoasd  to  attain  .^  eon* 
siderable  height,  but  rather  to  Sj^ntd  along  the  ground 
aad  xti»  seldom  thaO  I  have  me*  witib  one  mere  ttein  B  «r 
6  fbet  high  iniless  supported  by  artifieial  means.  In  thki 
resnectit  dfiBfenrmueh  from  the  Fuohsia ;  where  the  hardy 
kinds  of  the  latter  ettdore  our  winteos  fhey  present  a  much 
more  upright  shrub  than  the  Hydrangea,  and  like  it  they 
are  desesvmg  of  mere  attention  than  uu&j  uaoally  receive^ 
The  positions  soMwIe  for  these  hsrdy  FuohsiaSr  however,, 
differ  maeh  Iram  tioiat  best  adapted  itm  the  HydrsAgaa. 
A  dry  stony  soil  in  the  ftill  sun,  and  where  ^basnbelratwii 
wbH  tdlew  the  roots  to  descend  a  great  depth,  swta  ^em 
best.  Same  that*  we  hanre  here  scarcely  lost  their  tips 
last  winter^  and  they  floweured  early  and  weQ ;  but  thmr 
usually  lose  some  unripened  wood,  and  consequently  do 
not  bloom  so  early.  ExtraordlnaHly  hard  winters  w^, 
however,  tell  on  these  plants^  but  it  is  now  several  years 
sinoe  the  main  stems  were  cut  down.  Betnming,  however, 
to  tiM  Hydrangea,  I  may  state  that  hitherto  we  have  not 
been  so  snccessfiLL  witib  it  The  position  allotted  to  it 
seems  to  have  been  too  dry;  the  flowers  are  produced 
pleaatifiilly  enough,  buft  it  is  distressing  to  see  them  droop 
in  a  very  dry  period,  when  watering  by  hand  is  out  of  the 
qoesCion. 

The  variegated  vai^iety  of  Hydmngea  seems  to  be  a 
sport  of  H.  japoniea.'  I  find,  however,  that  when  planted 
out  of  doors  it  loses  much  of  the  whiteness  which  renders 
it  useful  as  tf  plant  f6r  forcing,  and,  consecjuently,  it  is  of 
less  importance  oiat^de  than  could  be  wished.  Of  the 
other  Hydrangeas  I  l^ve  not  had  sufficient  experience  to 

S've  an  opinion,  but  one  called  H.  arborescens  seems  not  to 
i  worth  growing.  WJiile  we  have  Hydrangea  hortensis 
eadnbiting  itself  in  different  ooloura,  very  often  in  a  way 
that  seems  a^Qiroactttng  oapriciousnass  (for  oometiiBes  one 
half  of  a  piimt  wijLk' flower  bhie  and  the  other  pink),  we 
horve  av  important  field  for  inquiry,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  oaases  wMch  produce  this  are  f^  from  being  fully 
understood,  and  nothing  but  a  more  extensive  culture  of 
the  plant  under  rarious  circumstances  will  furnish  decisive 
proOT  of  ttie  causes  of  its  flowers  changing  their  colour. 
At  the  same  time  let  it  be  fully  understood  that  experi- 
ments with  this  plant  will  in  general  be  more  satisfactory 
if  oamed  out  in  the  open  ground  instead  of  in  pots.,  because 
itt  tha  latter  the  pettMig  mixture  may  have  ite  properties 
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roXJBHAL  or  HOBnOULTUBB  hXD  OOTTAOB  GABDBinUL 


[j«lrn,iaM. 


ahftoged  or  modified  by  the  water  iluit  ii  uiUtoially  ropplied. 
I  bATe  known  Gape  Heethe  «nd  limilar  planti  langgjeh  md 


fan  into  ill  beelth,  end  now  end  then  iome  ol  them  die,  from 
being  enpplied  with  spring  water  from  a  ehelk  well ;  end  I  ex- 
pect that  it  rnnet  haTe  been  eomethlng  ol  ihia  Und  that  pre- 
Tsnted  tiie  Qydrangea  flowering  Une  when  crown  in  peat 
soil  by  onr  late  wor&y  writer,  Mr.  Beeton,  or,  if  not  this,  that 
some  other  neatralising  ageney  had  been  at  work.  This,  how- 
erer,  like  many  other  matters  oonneeted  witti  the  enltare  of 
this  remarkable  plant,  deserves  to  be  farther  inquired  into,  and 
the  result  glyen  to  the  world.— J.  BoBSOK. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S. 

It  was  extremely  cold  weather  when  last  I  wrote  to  yon— 
oolder,  it  is  belieyed,  than  ever  before  felt  ia  onr  part  of  New 
Jersey.  The  thermometer  registered  20*. below  zero.  One 
would  sappose  that  when  the  oold  beeame  so  serere  as  this, 
two  or  thriae  degrees  more  or  less  would  hardly  make  mnoh 
differenoe ;  bat  as  a  oold  of  18*  below  aero  kills  the  froit-bnds 
of  ite  Peaoh,  the  diilerenoe  was  to  as  between  Peaohes  or  no 
Peadhes.  In  onr  garden,  where  last  season  we  had  bnshels, 
not  one  is  now  (Joly  7th)  to  be  seen. 

We  thought  tiiat  so  cold  a  winter  woold  bring  as  compensa- 
tion an  early  spring ;  but  it  was  not  so,  Thne  was  a  good 
deal  of  froet  in  May«  and  towards  the  end  of  that  month  one 
cold  night  killed  not  only  manv  tender  garden  plants,  bat, 
sweeping  through  the  low  grounds  in  the  woods,  blackened  the 
new  growth  of  eren  hardy  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  The  young 
shoots  of  the  Chestnut  tree  and  Ealmia  latifolia  especially 
sniBrered,  although  the  wood  of  the  latter  idien  ripened  is  so 
hardy  as  to  endure  86*  below  zero,  a  temperature  not  yezy  un- 
neual  in  the  winters  of  some  New  England  States.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  young  wood  of  such  hardy  subjeots  should  be 
,  as  tender  as  hothouse  plants. 

After  the  1st  of  June,  with  us  there  is  but  little  danger  of 
frost,  and  all  bedding  plants  may  be  safely  put  out.  The  sun 
by  this  time  is  poweziul,  warming  the  nrnrnd  well  by  day ; 
and  the  nights  being  still  a  little  cool  in  the  early  nart  of  the 
month,  plants  are  by  night  in  a  sort  of  natural  hotbed,  which 
starts  the  roots  at  once  into  vigorous  growth. .  After  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  heat  increases  so  rapidly  thai  about  the  Ist  of 
July  we  genemUy  reach  the  maTimnw  of  our  summer  heat. 
The  following  observations,  made  in  a  neighbouring  town,  will 
show  whit  this  maximum  is : — 


Toasd«7,  JmM  leih  .. 
Wedaesdiy,  June  SOIh 
ThnrsdaT,  June  Slit . . 
Friday,  Jane  88nd  .... 
Satnidky,  June  9erd  . . 
Konday,  June  SSth  . . 
Tuesday.  Jane  Stth  .. 
Wedneeday,  Jnne  97th 
Thnnday,  Jane  SBth . . 
Friday,  Jane aeth  .... 
Satarday,  Jane  80th  . . 
Monday,  July  Sad  . . . . 
Toeeday,  Jaiy Srd  .... 
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Fancy  96*  in  the  shade  for  a  working-day  temperature.  This, 
I  confess,  is  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat,'  eyen  for  us ;  but 
9Cf  is  a  point  often  reached  during  the  summer.  After  three 
or  four  days  of  such  hot  weather  we  generally  haye  a  thunder 
shower,  which  freshens  the  flagging  yegetation  and  cools  the 
air  to  70*  or  80'*.  Eyeiy  season,  either  in  summer  or  early 
autumn,  we  haye  many  consecutiye  days  of  yery  dry  weather, 
during  which  most  plants  seem  to  suffer  almost  beyond  en- 
durance. These  hot  and  dry  days  are,  howeyer,  followed  by 
heayy  dews,  furnishing  wonderful  refreshment;  and  such 
weather  it  is  that  giyes  the  flayour  to  the  Peach  and  the 
Melon,  and  driyes  the  Indian  Com  rapidly  to  maturity. 

One  ol  your  correspondents  speaks  of  my  mentioning  sandy 
ground  as  best  for  Melons,  and  also  rightly  says  that  onr 
Peaoh  trees  are  not  on  the  Plum  stoek.  With  us  the  Plum 
stock  for  Peach-growing  is  only  tolerated  on  yery  heayy  day 
9oil,  and  not  one  tree  in  a  thousand  has  other  than  the  Peach 
su>ck.  As  for  Melons,  those  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  so  delicious  in  flayour,  that  as  some  toasts  are  drunk  stand- 
ing and  in  silence,  I  sometimes  think  our  Melons  should  be 
oaten  kneeling  for  thankfulness.  The  soil  is  new,  and  so  light 
as  to  be  almost  drifting  sand,  containing  only  yegetable  matter 
enough  to  give  it  the  colour  of  light  brown  sugar.    About  two 


parts  ef  this  soil  and  one  part  of  half-rotted  stable  : 
make  the  miztore  we  use. 

It  may  be  interseting  to  yon  to  know  how  some  of  the  bed- 
ding plants  used  in  Bncdand  endure  onr  eeorehing  son.  To* 
day  (July  7th),  the  heat  has  been  again  yenr  great— from  W*  to 
96^— so  oppressiye,  indeed,  that  meet  of  the  labourers,  onabk 
to  endure  It,  went  home  belore  noon. 

Iresine,  fully  exposed,  has  not  quite  so  good  a  colour  as  when 
phmted  in  partial  shade.  My  plants  of  this  were  well  forwarded 
in  the  hothouse,  and  are  now  15  inches  high,  bushy,  and  in 
yigorous  health:  Should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  haye  a 
flower  on  the  Iresine  I  wiU  send  it  to  yon.  CJoleus  Tersehel- 
felti  is  magnificent  both  in  sun  and  shade ;  the  lower  leayee, 
when  fully  exposed*  being  beautifully  toned  with  bronze.  Oo- 
leus  atropurpursus  also  does  well.  Oentaurea  oandidissima 
thriyes  remarkably ;  so  slso  do  Lantanae,  most  of  the  Zonale 
Geraniums,  Gasanias,  Verbenas  (if  mulched),  and  Heliotrope. 
This  last  is  said  to  need  slight  shade,  but  I  do  not  find  it  so. 
Phlox  Drummondi  and  Portulaea  are  most  brilliant,  eepedally 
the  Portulaea,  which  seems  to  do  best  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  sand.  The  sun  doses  the  flowers  about  noon ;  but  until 
then  a  bed  of  mixed  colours  is  one  of  the  gayest  sights  ima- 
ginable. <I  haye  Viola  comuta,  and  Lobelias  spedosa,  marmo- 
rata,  and  Snowflake  as  edgings.  The  Lobelias  stand  weQ— 
better  than  the  Viola.  Petunias  thriye,  growing  so  yigorondy 
in  good  soil  that  many  of  the  blotched  and  yariegated  kinds 
haye  a  tendenmr  to  run  to  self  odours.  Bosee  suffer  mudi  with 
the  heat ;  and  ruchsias,  of  course,  must  haye  shade  to  keep  life 
in  them.  Among  yariegated  Geraniums  I  haye  Mrs.  Pollock, 
Burning  Bush,  Picturatum,  Glowworm,  and  others.  Though 
planted  in  a  sheltered  bed,  so  far  th^  haye  not  advanoed 
much. 

.  The  flower  from  which  I  deriye  the  most  satisfaction  iM  the 
Gladiolus,  to  which  our  sofl  seems  to  be  in  eyery  way  suilable. 
Last  season  from  one  spike  of  Madame  de  Valry  I  had  twenty- 
seyen  blooms.  This  season  I  had  oyer  from  Paris  all  M.  Boiu- 
chet*s  noydties,  except  Martehal  VaUlant,  also  many  others 
not  in  my  eoUection.  Some  haying  started  into  growth  during 
the  yoyage,  I  potted  and  forwarded  them  in  the  greenhouee. 
Among  the  high-priced  noydties  Bhakspeare  and  Milton  haye 
already  bloomed,  and  they  fully  sustain  M.  Souehet's  good 
name.  Shakespeare  especially  is  most  admirable-^a  far  finer 
fiower  than  Berne  Victoria,  in  the  same  style.  It  seems,  indeed, 
entitled  to  be  called,  as  in  the  oatdogne,  perfection.  Milton 
comes  with  me  rather  more  rosy  thuui  is  deeoribed,  being  a 
roflrr  blush  nicdy  flaked  with  rose,  a  fine  fiower. 

Thinkinfl  of  Gladidus,  howeyer,  I  cannot  forbear  teUing  yon 
how  fine  they  are  for  dinner-table  decoration  when  anaaged 
with  slim  and  tall-growing  Ferns.  We  had  the  other  day  a 
piece  of  this  sort  with  Prmoees  of  Wales  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  two  Bl  Dorado,  Madame  de  Basseyille, 
Pendope,  Brenchleyensis,  Wdter  Scott,  and  Oanary.  A  few 
Fuohdas  drooping  here  and  there  under  the  Ferns  gaye  a 
charming  effect.— Gxobob  Suoh,  South  Ambay,  New  Jeney* 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Much  pleased  was  I,  and  so,  I  haye  no  doubt,  were  many  more 
besides  myself,  with  the  yduable  snggestions  offered  ^y  B£r.  W» 
Paul,  in  his  artide  on  the  aboye  in  Tbx  Joubnal  of  Hobtictjl- 
TUBB  for  July  10th,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  first  step  towards 
uniting  gardeners  in  forming  one  brotherhood  or  sodety, 
such  as  all  other  trades  or  prof  eeuons  haye,  to  assist  the  aged,  to 
benefit  the  afflicted,  and  to  regulate  the  wages.  Why  should 
not  the  gardeners  haye  theirs  ?  Surdy  they  are  as  able  and 
willing  to  form  a  sodety  as  those  pursuing  any  other  calling,  and 
I  think  I  may  add  without  boasting,  being  one  of  their  number, 
that  they  are  as  intelligent  and  steady  as  any  class  of  men  who 
work  for  their  liying.  I  am  aware  that  seyeral  artidee  haye 
been  written  in  your  Journal  on  the  subject  of  wages,  Ste,^ 
which  haye  been  ably  answered  by  Mr.  Fish  from  time  to  time 
in  a  yery  kind  and  considerate  manner ;  but  as  nothing  definite 
has  come  of  them,  and  as  the  aboye  Institution  puri)orts  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners,  could  not  its  influence  be  ex- 
tended for  their  benefit  7  Perhaps  I  may  be  asking  too  much, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  scores,  and  I  think  I  might  say 
hundreds,  of  gardeners  totally  ignorant  of  the  existence  and 
the  benefits  to  be  deriyed  from  sudi  a  Society,  except  what 
they  may  read  in  the  oocadond  artides  that  appear  in  Tbx 
Joubnal  ot  Hobticvltubb.   Kow,  as  a  first  step  in  the  matter, 
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I  would  saggest  to  the  Editon  the  adrisabUity  of  presenting 
us  with  an  article  on  the  origin,  the  woridng,  and  the  benefite 
lobe  derived  from  the  Qardenem'  Boyal  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  I  am  certain  that  by  so  doing  they  would  6blige  a  great 
.ntanber  of  their  readers. — P.  Dixor. 


KOSES  SENT  OUT  IN  1866. 
It  is  not  possible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
a  Bose  till  it  has  nndergone  a  period  of  trial  which  shall 
embrace  a  sufficient  time  to  determine  the  most  important 
points  connected  with  it.  These  are :  the  flower— its  colonr, 
ehape,  and  size — and  the  constitation  of  the  plant—its  luU>it, 
foliage,  and  blooming  qualities  ;•  hence,  if  we  see  only  the 
flower,  we  have  bat  one  half,  and  that  the  least  half,  of  the  in- 
formation which  we  seek,  and  it  is  not  tiU  we  have  the  living 
plant  mider  onr  notice  for  a  complete  season  that  we  can  judge 
nirly  of  its  merits.or  otherwise.  In  taking  down  the  names  of 
liew  Boses  as  seen  for  the  first  time  at  tiie  great  exhibitions 
these  circumstances  should  be  borne  in  mind,  particularly  by 
those  who  intend  to  purchase,  in  order  to  prevent  after-dis- 
appointment. I  have  known  many  instances  of  this :  such 
Boses  as  Madame  Furtado,  Imp^ratrice  Eugenie,  Le  Bhone, 
Louis  XIV.,  H.  Laurentius,  and  Francis  Lacharme,  are  well-at- 
tested examples,  all  of  them  being,  when  perfectiy  grown, 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  Boses,  and  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  but  it  is  only  in  favoured  situations  that  they  will  grow, 
owing  to  defect  in  constitution. 

The  Boses  received  from  France,  with  others  raised  by  English 
growers,  and  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1865,  were  in  number 
only  a  littie  short  of  one  hundred  varieties,  and  have  now  been 
among  us  suffidentiy  Ions  to  enable  us  to  state  something  de- 
finitely about  them.  In  the  schedules  of  the  Bose  shows,  they 
are  for  the  present  year  considered'  new,  but  I  have  not  cha- 
racterised them  as  such  from  there  having  been  more  than  half 
as  many  sent  out  since— 4hat  is,  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  Of  the  latter  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  already 
stated  by  our  respected  correspondents,  Mr.  Badolyffe  and 
^'D.yDeaV  My  evidence,  too,  on  the  former  must  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  corroborative  than  otherwise  of  the  sound 
lodgment  arrived  at,  and  eorreot  information  furnished,  by  tiiose 
gentlemen  in  their  interesting  articles.  It  is  derived  from 
plants  growing  in  my  own  garden  on  tiie  Manetti  stock,  and  in 
ai  very  light  soil,  from  others  in  the  nurden  of  a  valued  friend, 
Ifr.  W.  T.  Sargant,  Brooke  Lodge,  Bedhill,  both  on  the  Dog 
Bose  and  Manetti,  in  strong  clayey  loam,  and  as  seen  in  large 
qiiantities  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  William  Paul,  at  Waltham 
Cross,  which  I  recentiy  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting. 

So  far  as  yet  proved,  the  Boses  of  1865  show  a  somewhat 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  number  to  be  good  than  for 
several  years  previously.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  they 
are  equally  good,  which  is  not  the  case,  but  thev  are  of  sufficient 
excellence  to  securo  a  place  in  the  rosery  for  some  time  to 
eome,  and  some  of  them  show  marked  improvement  over  older 
varieties. 

I  subjoin  a  list,  not,  indeed,  assumed  to  be  eomnlete,  but  all 
off  them  contained  in  it  can  safely  be  recommended,  and  to  use 
Hjt.  Baddlyffe's  expression,  **  people  wiU  not  bum  their  fingers 
with  them." 


AbM  B«rl&M 
Achilla  Oonod 
B«UeNonn«Dda 
Chwlasr 


liMQDtlln 

Wood 


Dr.  Andry 
Dveheise  de  Oayliu 
Duke  of  WeUingtcm 
BUnbeth  Vignera 
.  Olory  of  WaIUmih 
Qininl  d'Haatpoolt 
Jean  BooenknuiB 
Madaino  YerMhAffeU 


Madame  Charles  Yerdier 
ICadame  BU«e  Yflmorin 
Madame  Moreaa 
Md]le.Am6UeHalphen 
MertohalMIel 
Mameiite  de  St.  Amand 
Rushtoii  Baddytfe 
Bemlramie 

Triomphe  dea  Fzaneais 
XaTler  OUbo 
Beauty  of  Weeteriuun 
Kln^aAere 


To  particularise  a  few  of  the  above. 

Belle  Normande  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  with  flowers  like 
Duchesse  d'Orleans.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  is  better  than 
our  old  favourite. 

Charles  Wood  will  supplant  Louis  XIV.,  being  vigorous  in 
habit,  "with  larger  flowers,  and  equally  good  in  colour. 

Duchesse  de  Caylus  is  probably  the  best  in  the  list ;  a  most 
lovely  carmine  Bose,  of  perfect  form. 

Duke  of  Wellington  will  be  welcomed  as  quite  distinct  from 
any  other  of  the  scarlet  crimson  tribe,  which  are  now  so  nu- 
merous, and  must  be  weeded  out.  . 


Dr,  Andry  and  Oinirdl  ^HmOpouU  are  two  of  M.'  Eugdne 
Yerdier's  seedlings,  both  very  fine  in  fonn  and  colour. 

EUtaheth  Vigition  is  a  fine  Bose,  both  for  the  show-box,  and 
for  garden  deooration.    It  was  magnificent  last  autumn. 

Qlory  of  WaJUham  fully  merits  its  name.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  grandest  climbing  Bose  known.    • 

Mdlle.  Amilie  Halphen  is  another  carmine  Bose  of  great 
beauty. 

Mariehal Niel JB iib»  ** sensation'*  Bose  of  the  year.  Last 
winter  was  not  sufficientiy  severe  to  test  its  hardiness,  but  the 
frequency  of  its  appearance  in  the  show-boxes  seems  to  indicate 
a  fiee^blooming  quality. 

Madame  Charles  Verdier  is  a  very  large  and  full  Bose ;  it 
may  be  pronounced  good,  with  the  qualifying  remark  that  its 
form  is  not  pleasing. 

Marguerite  de  S\.  Amand  is  one  of  the  best.  As  a  ligjht  Bose 
it  may  be  put  down  as  "  a  decided  acquisition.'* 

RushUm  Radchfffe  is  a  fine  full  Bose,  and  when  quite  open 
C^obular  and  imbricated—- that  is,  the  petals  overlap  like  the 
tiles  on  a  house.  The  respected  name  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated also  gives  it  a  claim  to  consideration. 

Xavier  OUho  requires  further  trial  before  I  can  roeak  con- 
fidentiy  of  it.  There  is  room  to  hope  that  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  dark  Boses. 

Beauty  of  Westerham  and  King's  Aere^  as  English  seedlings, 
should  be  ii^vourably.  noticed  as  instances  of  the  efforts  of  our 
own  growers.  The  powerful  fragrance  of  the  first  is  a  vezy 
strong  point  in  its  favour. 

To  speak  of  the  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross  and  not  to  notice 
the  bedding  Pelargoniums  would  be  an  almost  unpardonable 
negligence.  The  gorgeous  beds  now  in  full  bloom,  m  contrast 
witii  the  well-arranged  clumps  of  hardy  shrubs  and  other 
plants,  for  which  this  nursery  is  also  frmious,  are  very  remark- 
able. It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how-  anxious  the  lovers  of 
the  bedding-out. qrstem,  and  they  aro  legion,  must  be  to  possess 
this  beautiful  strain  of  colour  as  seen  in  Biebecca,  St.  Gheorge, 
Salmon  Nosegay,  fte.,  which  must,  indeed,  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated.—AnoiiPHus  H.  Eeitt. 


PBJlCH-TKEE  PRUNING. 

**  Tbk  Modem  PeiMh-Pnmer,"  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Btdhaut, 
has  been  already  printed  in  sepanJAe  articles  in  Tmi  JouBNiOi 
ov  HoanouLTUBB.  I  have  now  perused  it  in  its  collected  form, 
which  has  enabM  me  moro  easuy  to  compare  its  several  parts ; 
and  I  advise  all  Peaoh-pmners  to  obtain  ue  volume,  oonAsting 
of  178  pages.  Its  contents  are  as  follows :  The  first  part  is 
introductory,  containing  the  History  of  the  Peach,  the  Theory 
of  Vegetation,  Phenoinena  Oonneoted  with  Growth,  Soils  and 
Manures,  Aspects  and  Shelters,  Transplanting,  and  Useful 
Maxims.  The  second  part  is  on  Long  Pruning,  containing 
five  sections.  The  third  part  is  on  Close  Pruning,  containing 
five  seetions ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  grand  secret  lies  in  these 
five  sections.  A  mixture  of  spurring  and  pinching  to  6  or 
8  inches  is  the  system  that  I  have  always  pursued,  and  I  have 
found  it  answer.  My  ten  trees,  planted  here  so  late  as  April 
this  year,  are  so  pnmed,  and  they  will  bear  well  next  season. 
I  showed  them  yesterday  to  my  old  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farquharson,  who  approved  of  the  phm. 

The  foorih  part,  containing  four  sections,  relates  to  Orchard- 
house  Pruning  and  Training,  and  to  Variations  from  Seed,  by 
Mr.  Bivers.  The  Appendix  is  also  by  Mr.  Bivers,  and  con- 
tains three  sections.  :~0n  Diseases  and  Insects,  a  list  of  choice 
Peaches  and  Keotaiines  for  the  open  wall,  and  another  list  lor 
orchard-houses. 

The  work  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  those  persons  Who  profess  to  prune  Peach  trees.  Long 
pruning  may  suit  the  moro  genial  dhnate  of  Fhince,  but  short 
pruning,  or  ratiier  short  pinching  and  spurring,  is  best  adapted 
to  En^bmd.  I  conclude  by  thanking  Mr.  Br6haut  and  also 
Mr.  Bivers.— W.  F.  BADGLnrx,  Okeford  FiUpaine. 


Potato  Oniok.— Your  correspondent,  "  G.  S.,"  in  the  Num- 
ber for  the  17th  inst.,  wishes  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers 
has,  like  himself,  found  their  Potato  Onions  refuse  to  increase 
in  number.  Small  bulbs  ithen  planted  always  grow  large,  and 
rarely  ever  split ;  but  good-sized  bulbs  always  divide  into  from 
two  to  seven  bulbs,  or  even  more.  I  often  wonder  that  Potato 
Onions  are  not  more  grown,  as  by  deep  culture,  with  plenty  of 
manure  and  watering  well  with  weak  manure  water  during  the 
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tfumiDg.  Beaicoi,  •  hmmx  «op  \maj  ^  #btaHM4  Mom  4kem , 
uuui  from  «^y  other  Otiuoii  whiah  I  tkuife  iiM.  'W«^«l«iff 
yiptoatadi  our  Omonfl  lot  flkovcmg  ircna  tham,  indwcMigenanlly 
snocesalal.    Xhak  only  IbqU  ia  ibeir  not. iMQping  tale  kiibe 

Dg.  We  9imsis»  oow  Janet's  Iion0to9uic,«ri«Moa#«taiUar 

\  lor  late  use.— W.  0. 


HINTS  ON  HYMODISINa  PROTM. 

BriunKa  b<0&  oooapied  tax  xoaa^  years  in  l^ybaduiag  pls&is, 
and  being  vety  fond  of  it,  I  at  length  toxxied  ay.atifcawtiQP  to 
droits :  I  ooaunenoed  with  Gn^es. 

liy  obieot  was  to  malce  the  Moacat  easior  4o  enUiYate,  and 
increase  the  size  of  the  Frontignan ;  also  rto  make  ihfilaiSB 
•joarse  Jdnds  of  a  better  Amova,  and  to  inmreve  tha^  early  ones. 

I  began,  in  the  first  instanoe,  vJEth  theliaaost  U  Almrandm, 
4m»  of  the  most  diffioolt  Ginyee  to  cnttiwtB,  .and  ti»  Tro- 
<iton  If  useat,  a  remarkably  free  grower,  but  .a  long  tine  in 
«miing  to  moinri^.  It  is  a  most  delioiiMBS  Gnipe,  thonghnoi 
80  highly  masked  as  the  former.  I  expeoted  to  abtain  Odsiqrae 
lass  diffionU  to  ooltiYate,  and  wms  ptttiir  jdght\;  but  X  was 
.vather  astonished  at  the  final  resalts.  U  ahould  be  premised 
that  the  Troy6ren  is  a  roond  0ra(pe;  th^  MoaoMfcirf  iUeaan- 
4zia  an  oval  one.  Xhe  latter  I  made  the  iemalepaseni;  and 
imX  of  ihiily  seedlings  no  two  were  alike.  Xhe  fi»t  three  that 
Jnuted  were  blaok,  one  being  a  lavge  eady  Qmpa,  in  shape  an 
l>Tal,  with  a  froitstalk  like  a  piece  of  wise ;  it  mm  of  a  veiy 
^^nefiarooc,  with  the  slightest  possible  taste<of  J4naeat,  and 
4wng  waUL  This  was  .a  gveat  sosoess  and  whU  wosth  allffiy 
^abla.  The  otibar  two  were  late  ones,  wMh  lao^s  nrand 
Modes,  hnt  nothing  else  lemaxkahle  aboot  tham.  In  the  M- 
Jfimiu^  year  I  iniited  ton  or  ^elve  more  fiem (the. eame^lot 
Ipse  of  theae  was  of  a  beantilal  white  or-^floldan  SDkiiir.smd 
ddpaned  qnito  as  soon  as  the  tHamhTHgh.:  its  Has  'lineiui 
flavomr  was  exqvdBi^e,  mingled  as  it  was  .with  a  Jbunatitaato 
^ahont  half  as  strong  as  that  oi  its  parents.  This  also  had  Jveigr 
atiff  froitstalks,  and  kept  a  very  long  time.  Another,  and  thia 
astonished  me  more  than  anything  else,  was  a  perfect  minia- 
ture of  the  Muscat  of  Alesan^ria,  perfeeUy  otsI,  and  with  the 
Strongest  Muscat  flayour  that  I  ever  tsiated,  but  it  was  no 
larger  than  a  Bed  Oorrant'l  I  have  not  as  yetdisooyered  any- 
Adng  wary  xanHtfkaUfi  ssneag  Ibe  oftbeti.  ^Oie  iMKt  .eoiperi- 
■sant  I  tried  wtm  «rith  Geneial  Marmora  ^teibt  m  <wluto 
rwMdting  variety  of  ihe  fiambozgb)  asossed  ^  iBmnfaudi's 
teiber  Chttfter  [Earily  White  JHalnasia}.  My  objaoft  wm  to  ob- 
Itirin  ayeffyear]^  Gmmpe;  and  in  ikas  I  sttee6cdBd  'beyond  my 
-Kpeetetioos,  as  I  got  a  ysxy  fine  white  •  tnnspanBl  ^fiiape 
Ukalhe  Jaakm  CSaater,  b«t  m  :kagB  as  ibe  JBambm^i,  and 
Mly  &^  wMkB  eackier  .thmi  ihat  MauL  OSfate  of  •ooiubb  is  • 
ipfiBHfc  gfdn,  and  wifaat  .has  bean  SMMh  iwantad,  as^ha  fiwaat- 
vnttsr  teaapasaca  very  had  aattets,  aad  ttke  Miaoadine  ds  'toa 
nnailioriahleiiae.  QQie  meat  tsroasas  wave  hatwean  BUnn  de 
ftaanm*  aad  Obaaseka  Moaqn^,  and  ChasadarMmapi^  and  «he 
OltBOBeUe.  ¥nmL  these  two  osoasea  I  June  obtained  the  meet 
MwileuB  Unds  ttttat  aver  same  miider  my  natioe,  monaoeven 
than  the  old  Fiontignan  and  Chaaselas  Mo^u^.  Twa  nf  ttMm 
aaa  leweetiaDentod,  amdOhig,  when  the  >8an  sliimMi  on  them, 
Uka  Qmnga^ossQHL  Kothing  I  havaaaaraeen  ^ean  oompare 
with  them  in  flayour  and  prodootimuBa;  thear.aifle,  too,  is 
Mr  laqga;  aeiBAof  them  being  sb  hae^B  a^an  aa  ihe  Fran- 


ITwo  other  moet  mKuarkable  erosaas  are  Ohasselas  MosqiriS 
tatilisedl^  the  iMg  Hour  BasBt,  a  large  oval  Uaek  Giape, 
iA  a  ^Fezy  lazga  bunch,  Imt  of  an  hilericir  flafwnr.  Thia  eroas 
produced  Grapes  of  yarious  colours,  black,  pink,  and  gziaaly, 
but  an  quite  nmnd.  The  next  time  Imade  iioag  Noir  Dasant 
telBmale.panant;  and,  ^nrtoasly  enough,  ^tha  vaanlt  was  al- 
moat  identioal  with  the  former,  there  not  being  an  aval  barry 
4Mained.  Avexy  slight  Moaoat  taste  is  obasrvable  in  a  law; 
kot  in  the  greater  nnaabar  it  is  not  observable  at  all. 

These  are  the  xeenlts  from  about  500  aeedlings  that  I  have 
raised  and  400  sorts  that  I  haye  fruited ;  I  haye  some  more  yet 
to  fruit,  such  as  the  Canon  Hall  crossed  by  the  Japanese  one. 

As  the  result  ol  my  experience,  I  am  eonyineed  that  no  ene 
aan  tell,  in  raising  a  lot  of  seedling  Orapea,  what  (th^  will  be 
likely  to  get,  they  ya:!^  so  moch. 

I  next  directed  my  attention  to  Peaches. 

,My  object  was  to  obtain  Peaehes  with  Neotarine.fiflwar,  and 
I.am  glad  to  say  I  haye  succeeded.  The  Neateaines  I  made 
the  female  plants  were  the  Violetto  fi^va,.Pitouurton  Omaga, 
«idtha  Staowiok,  anMsed  with  the  .NdUaaaa      -  - 


I  «bmI  fiazwtftentl  "waiting 


Althm^^bi  Fifilatto  HMtva  JTeaterine  hadramwB 
11,  aihen  momeii  with  fthe  Jgyrflnwaring  Paa^" 
aiifbt  laiit  «f  <lii«tea  iwaniai«e4omMd;  and  9Btaf  fi^^ 
irattad  thia  lawiimii  daly  mm  waa  a  ^eetaoona,  tha 
were  all  Peaches,  most  oi  than  with  Ibe  .Ntetariaef 
Two  of  them  were  especially  delidous,  having  a  beautiful  Nee- 
terine  flavour,  melting  like  a  Pcaeh,  but  full-coloured  like  tha 
former  fruit.  The  stones  that  produced  the  seedlings  were 
sown  in  the  begihning  of  FehrHaigr  IB6B;  the  ^preater  part  of 
them  flowered  in  J'ebniary  1864;  but  the  fruit  fell  aJS.  laow 
have  ons  planted  out  in  my  Peaoh-hooae  that  will  have  next 
June  ten  or  twelve  doaenlPeachas  en  it.  It  is  10  faethigliw 
ahoot  the  same  width,  and  oovered  with  fine-blooming  woo£-<- 
Jqbjh  BaAimxsn,  Bc^ai  Nunery^  jMOUBerhM  (in  J(mmal.qfMie 
Bayal  MorticuUvrtd  Soeiatg). 


THE  B0M5  GAKDENS  0P  LYONS. 

VxDKB  the  guidance  of  Mademoiselle  Josephine  1 
not  exactly  ihe  fair  nymph  whom  one  would  imagine  ought  ta 
wait  upon  the  queen  of  flowers,  hot  a  jol)y  good-tempered  ant 
eommunioatlye  maiden,  who  Ksve  me  on  onr  way  ihe  hiativy  off 
her  brothers  and  listers,  who  all  seemed  well  to  do— I  ioaall 
n\y  way  to  Baooaiain's,  thsough  fortifications  and  past  f oaaea 
and  glaais»  which  give  one  the  idea  in  Fiance  that  either  hflr 
children  are  very  rebellions  and  want  vei^  much  keeping 
down,  or  else  that  she  has  ve^  nanghty  neighbours  who  aia 
continually  on  the  watch  to  plunder  Asr;  and  thou  into  dnsty 
Boads  ankle  de^  in  white  dust,  wli^sh  altar  a  good  stermwill 
he  converted  into  dalieiouBly  tonamoos  mud,  to  find,  ilaat 
that  Bamaisdn  waa  not  at  !honxe,  and  that  Madaine  Daroaiidw 
eoold  not  give  me  any  inCoonatioa  ^m  the  subject  of  the  nev 
Boses.  I  saw  enough,  however,  to  enable  me  to  si^y  thathll 
garden  is  veiy  nea%  k^pt,  and  in  this  xeqieet  vexy  ditemt 
from  Tianharme's. 

On  again  throu#i  flie  dust  and  heat  of  a  broiling  day  I  toilad 
to  Dooher's,  for  there  .were  no  fiaeres  to  be  had  here,  and  I 
had  sent  home  mine.  Here,  howevec,  I  was  mmre  lortimato; 
Buoher  was  at  home,  and  on  my  mentioning  mj  nanm  J  waa 
eheerfuUy  recognised,  and  shown  over  his  gronnds.  Xhaaa 
are  not  laige,  and  I  forgot  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  graands 
eUsewhere,  but  there  were  some  good  Bosea  to  ha  jeaa. 
He  at  once  said,  "  Ah !  I  will  show  you  n  beautiful  Boosb  X 
suppose  called  after  your  ^daughter;**  and  there  tmdy  waa  a 
grand  bloom  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  whifih  he  pronomiaad 
to  he  one^f  the  veiy  best'  Boaes  of  this  year.  He  has  aeveni 
seedlings  to  be  let  out  this  year,  and  mae  ff  them,  of  whiah  A 
shall  have  the  name  (having  only  the  number  naw),  I  oonsider  tp 
be  the  best  Bose  I  saw  abroad.  He  has  striken  to  avoid  the  Uaod 
of  General  Jacqueminot,  and  has  auoeeaded  in  obtaining  soma 
good  Boaes.  One  is  a  seedUng  «f  Xia  Boine,  ^another  a  snadling 
from  William  Jesse  like  Baronne  Prevost  in  shape,  and  th» 
one  alraadly  alluded  to  a  seedUng  of  William  Jesse  and  Madawa 
Domage,  very  good  shape,  free>flowering,  and  bright  in  colom;^ 
a  distinct  and  good  Boss.  He  showed  me  a  plant  with  the  nmty 
darkest  foliage  I  ever  saw,  I  think,  in  a  Qybnd  Perpetual,  but 
the  flower  was  white  1  and  opened  but  indifiesently. 

J  had  yet  another  joniney  to  make  to  GniUot  file,  aowaH 
known  to  aU  Bose-growers  by  name,' and  Dueher  aooompaaM 
me  there.  0enerally  speaking  thie  is  not  a  good  plan  to  adopt, 
for  there  is  a  reduotanoe  in  a  French  Bose-grewerto  ihow  yoa 
his  nov^ties  belcBe  another ;  but  as  M.  Giullot  had  been  pre- 
pared tot  my  visit,  I  did  not  mind  this,  and  I  found  'ttmt  when 
we  arrived  there  Dueher  left  me  to  go  round  the  garden  alone 
with  the  pfaprietor.  M.  Guillot  has  given  as  many  good 
Boses,  and  as  he  had  written  to  me  strong  in  iavour  of  a  new 
Tea  Bose  of  his,  I  was  anxious  to  see  it.  It  wiU  be,  I  belieye, 
a  valuable  aafaisitien.  It  is  a  y«ry  beautifDl  flower,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  the  oenlve  sometimes  peach,  i^  habit  of  the 
plant  vigorouB,  and  the  flowers  freely  prodtteed.  It  is  to  be 
called,  I  believe,  Bonton  d'Or.  He  has  another  yellow  not  so 
goad,  and  a  fine-looking  seedling  of  G^tol  Jacqueminot  lof 
imbricated  form ;  this  may  prove  to  he  a  good  Boae.  Tham 
was  also  a  Bose  of  which  I  hope  great  things,  bat  it  is  notW. 
be  let  out  till  18617,  a  Hybrid  Tea— Tea  and  Hybrid  China  I 
believe,  or  Perpetual — ^the  colour  a  bright  rose,  and  the  flowms' 
large.  I  hope  to  make  a  further  aequaintanoe  with  tlda 
[flower.  Josephine  Beauhamais,  one  of  Guillot'a  flowers  of  thig 
year,  is  heawtiluL  Pieaidant  ICaa  I  do  not  mnaider  vmA ; 
land  Piine  48  ipito  n  saoond^mte  .flaweo;,  and  .ooaiae.  WbSm 
here,  and  refreshing  apffMAlintha^dMa^.BfxrdMinB 
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iM,,wbo'iB  IhfUMiiMjMtfaj^Wtt  to  im  M  th0  nttam  of  ^iMame 
Ifbreon,  ewM  in  aiid>  JirenuiMd,  as  I  ^vw  now  aixnwA  to  g«ft 
teok  to  liT^ni^  where  £Mad  left  my  better  haif;  to  bnhg  to  t^ 
hotel  bloomiB  of.  h|il  new-BoBee.  'Hub  he  did  in  lito  eremng, 
absd"  ainontsst*  tbem^  &o'hed  a  fine  flower  in  the-  way  of  "Virgmal, 
on^  Bonielvtaat  lAotigar;  another  waa  in  tho  way  ol  Hadame 
FHUozr,  a  Hght  |)ihk,  and  very  promiBing. 

It  will  thna  be  eaen  that  I  do  not  eonaidbr  thai  anything^ 
0^  TematkaAie  ia  coming  to  nw  fh>m  Lyons  this  antmnn. 
When  ihe  Aite  are  ont,  and  I  ean  compare  the  sombers  with 
the  namee  gnren  to  ttiem  by  the  raiserB)  I  shall  hope  to  say 
something  more  posztiye ;  but  I  eail  oi^y  repeat  now  that  I  do 
not  think  I  have  seen  aoy  new  Bpse  abroad  eqnal  to  WarcTa 
seadling,  Mrs.  Ward,  ffince  then  ho  has  sent  me  i^  box  of 
blooms  of  another  variety,  Mnr.  JohmBeme^,  which  also  pro- 
iMses  well.  It  is  an  imbricated  flbwer,  of  good  size  and  bright 
oblotir,  and  veiy  vigorous. 

'  'Rred  as  I  was  with  my  morning  work,  it  did  not  prevent  me 
f^om  taldng  a  broiling  widk  up  to  the  ofaoroh  of  Ndtre  Dame 
dha  Fourvi^res,  whence,  in  ftivomrable  weather,  Mont  Blanc, 
although  a  hundred  mHes  distant,  can  be  seen ;  bat  the  day 
\#M  too  fine,  the  heatcansing  a  haze  which  obscured  the  view, 
j&fter  dinner  we  started  off  for  Paris  by  night  train,  and  it  wae 
not  sTtrprising,  I  think,  that  I  felt  considerably  tired  the  next 
cky.  I  enjoyed,  however,  amazingly  my  walk  amongst  the 
Bose  gardens  of  Lyons,  and  was  glad  to  bring  home  any  Bcrap 
df  information  that  may  be  nseftal  to  the  Bose-growen  of 
Bnglfioid.— D.,  Deal. 


iEORTI€ULTUB£l  IN  HUNGAE.Y. 

*  fiove  observations  from  an  eye-iritness  of  the  condition  of  ^ 
boartionltnre  in  one  of  the  most  beantifnlooantries  of  the  sontk- 
east  of  Europe,  can  scarcely  be  unacceptable,  when  it  is  eon- 
didered  how  very  little,  comparatively,  is  known  of  a  country 
HtMch  contains  no  less  than  6155  geogmplutol  a^uare  miles. 
Sy  residence  lor  three  years  was  at  Szdd^  in  the  neighbonx^- 
Udod  of  Sehemnitz ;  but  I  have  had  frequent  oi^Kirtimities  of 
Visiting  otiier  parts  of  the  countsy,  to  which  my  obserfaiiona 
Equally  apply. 

'  As  the « vegetables  more  commonly  in  use,  xnduding  To- 
iqvatoes,  are  suppfied  almost  entirely  by  field  cultivation,  the 
Idtbhen  garden  is  by  no  means  the  prominent  object  which  it 
i»  hi  England.  The  vineyards  supply  the  finer  kinds  of  froi^— 
as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Medlars,  and  IB^gs;  while 
different  kinds  of  Gourds  are  planted  along  the  boundariesi 
forming  a  loose  kind  of  endosurs.  Some  of  &ese  are  cultivated, 
merely  as  food  for  cattle ;.  others  are  used  as  Yegetable  Mar- 
rows, amongst  which  is  a  veiy  superior  one  known  under  the 
name  of  Spargel-Kiikbiss  (orAaparagus  Pompkin),  while  others 
are  a  favourite  food  whan  baked.  Cuourbita  melanosperma  is 
amongst  the  kinds  which  are  ooitivaied ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have,  at  least  north,  of  tha  Danube,  any  variety  of 
Gacnrbita  mosohata,  which  almost  supezsedea  the  Yegetable 
Marrow  where  the  heat  is  suffifiient. 

The  commoner  kinds  of  fruit,  as  Cherries,  Mulberries,  Wal* 

nutB,  Strawberries,  and  Baspberries,  grow  on  the  mountains, 

on  the  roadside,  or  by  every  ditch  or  waste  piece  of  ground ;  so 

titat  even  in  bad  years  the  proprietor  has  a  constant  supply 

witbout  any  pains,  and  in  good  years  he  merely  gathers  the 

best^  and  lets  every  one,  after  he  is  served,  take  what  he  pleases. 

In.  fact,  travellers,  or,  indeed,  every  passer-by,  halp  themselvea 

for  the  most  part  withont  any  let  or  hindrance.    The  orchard 

is.  almost  ezdusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Hums  (which 

are  grown  in  enormous  quantities],  for  drying,  a  process  which 

18  performed  on  hurdles  in  a  low-heated  oven.      The  varieties^ 

however,  in  cultivation  are  very  inferior  to  those  which  yield 

the  better  kinds  of  French  Plums  of  commerce.    A  few  Pears 

and  Apples  are  grown,  but  of  very  inferior  quality.    Wall  fruit 

is  unknown.    It  cannot  bo  expected,  therefore,  that  muoh  at- 

taoiion  should  be  devoted,  to  the  kitchen  garden,  though  a  few 

hotbeds,  as  in  England,  are  made  for  the  rearing  o£  Brinjals* 

and  oiher  plants  which  require  to  be  brought  forward  artificially. 

'   Xhe  better  kinds  of  Melons  and  Cucnmbecs  are  grown  on  tha 

cpea  ground  in  the  gacdan,  while  the  laige  coarser  kinds  and 

Water  Melons  (which  are  of  excellent  quality),  are  consigned  to 

the  field.    Cabbages,  Carrots,  tho  dilterent  kinds  of  Eidney 

Beans,  some  of.  which  are  of  very  superior  quality,  and  a  few 

olltor  vegetable,  hsre  gaarden  culture.    A  very  small  kind  of 

FUHe,  known  mdiBr  tiie  name  of  Bica  Beans,  used  fkaquaiUy 


aMPbatogihg  apparently  to  the  genua  Doliobofl^  wiDt 
on»  or  tma  oOua  sub-tropical  varieties,  is  an  obieet  of  col^ 
tivation.  SHdt  .trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  i^rioots  anfti 
Plmnsv  anaibr  Isbe  most  part  excluded ;  as  regards  those  beyondl, 
the  palev  soaicely.  anythmg  is  done  in  the  way  of  pruning  bsr* 
yens  ebopping  o^  the  dead  or  useless  bsanchesi  which  iak^ 
place  in  ApvE. 

ate.  iitower  gjarden  is  of  far  more  unportance,  and  is  in  genesal. 
large,  and  ]aid.out,in  beds  of  various  shapes,  in  the  midst  of  %4 
lawn«  whidvisi  however,  not  kept  close-shaved  as  in  Ffelw^^^ 
buift  is  mowed  three  tim^s  only  in  the  year,  as  the  propri^oe. 
depends  on  the  grass  plots  for  the  mainteuance  of  his  oowa  ioi 
summer,,  the  meadows  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  haj 
for  the  winter  fbod  of  the  sheep.  It  is  mowed  by  the  cowherda„ 
who  carry  it^  away  on  a  curiously-shaped  cart  drawn  by  twa 
donkeys :  the  eart  is  made  without  a  piece  of  iron  or  a  sinoler 
nail.  The  patits  ace  made  of  silt,  which  is  brought  from  tha» 
larger,  riven,  and  the  beds  separated  from  the  grass  by  a  ver^f 
prettily  worhed  edging  of  wickerwork,  the  bark  of  tha  Oaiec^ 
having  first  been  carefully  removed.  The  flowers  are  of  mudh 
the  same  sorts  as  those  cultivated  in  England,  though,  from  the 
tseverity  of  the  winter,  some  perennials  which  succeed  with  U8 
do  not  admit  otf  oafc-doer  euUivatiem  Nomerona  white  chaim 
and  tables  are.  scattered  everywhere,  whichi  with  the  wiokef- 
woik  of  the  borders,  give  the  ground  a  gay  appearance. 

"What,  however,  strikes  an  English  eye  the  most  is  the  entira 
absence,  in  most  Hungarian  gardens,  of  anything  like  ever- 
greens ;.  fbr-theraare  no  Tews,  no  Cedars,  no  Firs,  no  HoQy  '. 
trees,  nor  anything  that  is  green  in  winter ;  in  consequence  of. 
which. thera  is  a  comparative  want  of  contrast  in  summer,  and. 
an  appearance  ol  utter  desolation  in  winter.  In  summer  th^ 
f6liage  is  afforded,  chiefly  by  Acadas,  Gleditsehias,  Poplar8|,aad» 
occasionally  Qaks. 

The  garden  is  cultivated  by  peasant  girls  under  the  superiJK* 
tendenoe  of  the  gardener,  who  are  paid  2d.  a-day.  They  idwayff , 
go  about  withont  shoes  or  stockings,  as  the  only  time  when  th0> 
Haugaria^  peasants  wear  shoes,  which  are  considered  a  lux«0„ 
is  when  tb^are  at  church,  or  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground*. 
As  was  fonnerly  the  case  almost  universally  in  Scotland,  thoi 
boots  or  shoes  are  carried  in  the  hand,  and  put  on  only  when 
they  arrive  at  the  church-door. 

The  tools  generally  used  in  a  Hungarian  garden  are  vei^ 
large  heart-shaped  hoes  and  wooden  rakes.  A  spade. is^  ven 
selaom  seen.  The  wheelbarrow  holds  no  more  than  a  bushdl^ 
and  is  mad^  entirely  without  iron,  the  wheel  consisting  of  au 
disk  of  board*  and  the  spindle  of  a  piece  of  juniper  or  otheK. 
toujBdi.wood, 

The  most  prominent  feature  on  entering  a  Hungarian  gentle^ 
.man's  garden,  is  the  hothouses,  which,  though  not  as  magnir 
flcent  as  ibsy  are  ftequently  in  our  own  gardena,  are  on  an  ex-' 
tensive  scale,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  climate.  They 
are  of  three.  dLGTerent  kinds :  1,  the  Szapoiltd  Hiiz  (the  slip  o£ 
propagating-house) ;  2,  the  H^jto  Hilz  (the  forcing-house)^^ 
3,  the  Hideg  H&z  (or  cool-house,  answering  to  our  greenhouea 
orozaogpyy], 

The.8tej(^xft6.  HILz  is  a  neat  structure  with  four  stone  ynJH 
and  a  sloping  roof  of  glass,  the  front  wall  being  4  feet  high,  anil 
die  back,  wall  7  feet.  It  is  heated  by  means  of  a  Asud^  which, 
goesxound  the  house  from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney.  The. 
flue  is  enclosed  in  a  wall  or  bricks  about  Si-  feet  high,  in  which, 
there  are  four  doors  for  the  insertion  of  pans  of  water,  whio)^ 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  flue.  Deal  boards^  which  havft 
numerous  holes  pierced  in  them,  are  nailed  to  the  two  walhf 
over  the  fltie,  ana  on  these  the  mould  is  placed,  the  holes  in  tlm 
boards  being  first  filled  up  with  moss,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soSL 
falling  through,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  the  steam  whiolb 
arises  from  the  pans.  Cuttings  inserted  in  the  mould,  which, 
are  either  uncovered  or  protected  by  bell-glasses,  grow,  wheilr 
treated  in  this  manner,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  are  soon 
ready  for  pottlng-off. 

The  Hajto  H&&  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  propagate 
ing-house,  but  has  simply  a  flue,  ^to  this  the  cuttings  are  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  are  potted,  and  arranged  on  stages.  Tha 
furnace  is  heated  with  wood,  of  which  only  a  small  quantity  14 
necessary.  Itos  in  this  house  that  Bose-grafting  is  conducted* 
the  stocks  heing  got  forward  in  it  by  the  beginniug  of  Februai^ 
The  top  is  then .  sawn  off  horizontally,  a  slit  made  in  the  cisk 
surfiiee,  and  ^e  graft  inserted,  and  secured  by  a  cement  made 
of  resin,  wax,  and  Venice  turpentine.  When  treated  in  tbif 
way,  soamaly  a^siagle  graft  fails,  and  tha^  tseee  bloom  well  hi 
tfaaaoBiBea.  This  method  iafoond  to  anaiMrte  better  tlMl 
buddmg,  whi<di  is  net miitedte tiM cHmaitet 


aa 
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The  Hidfig  Hiz,  or  onmgery,  is  s  ftry  large  room,  heated  br 
a  flue  in  the  soil,  and  glazed  in  front  after  the  old  English 
fa^bn.  The  chimney  is  composed  of  a  number  of  large 
quadrate  pieces  made  of  day,  each  succeeding  piece  fitting  into 
that  beneath,  and  decreasing  from  the  base  upwards.  The 
whole,  which  is  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  is  painted  green,  and 
has  not  a  bad  effect.  The  plants  are  beautifully  arranged,  and 
the  whole  forms  a  sort  of  winter  garden.  The  Orange  and 
Lemon  trees  are  dispersed  in  pleasing  groups  together  with  the 
shrubs,  and  the  flowers  in  yariously-shaped  beds ;  but  instead  of 
haTing  the  wickerwork  edging  wmoh  is  seen  out  of  doors,  they 
are  surrounded  by  beautiful  minerals  from  the  mines,  which 
often  contain  a  good  deal  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  expense,  of  course,  yaries  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Magyar ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  reckoned  that  it 
amounts  to  about  £60  a-year ;  and  many  of  the  nobles  do  not 
think  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity,  though  extremely  proud  of 
their  pure  descent,  to  diminish  the  expense  by  the  sale  of  the 
plants.* — ^MiLEs  Bebkelbt,  Esq.  (in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
HortieuUural  Society). 


RED  SPIDER  AND  THRIPS. 

I  HAYE  just  read  Mr.  Abbey's  intelligent  and  interesting  paper 
on  red  spider,  and  concur  with  him  in  most  of  his  observations, 
as  every  practical  gardener  must.  Still,  everyday  experience 
inclines  me  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  predisposing  causes  of 
parasitical  diseases  and  insects,  and  of  red  spider  in  particular, 
believing,  contrary  to  Mr.  Abbey's  opinion,  that  the  disease  is  in 
almost  every  case  due  to  certam  conditions  of  health,  and  that 
its  existence  in  some  eases  is  so  strictly  dependant  upon  those 
eonditions,  that  unless  they  are  present  actual  contact  will  not 
produce  it.  Mr.  Abbey  considers  the  principal  causes  of  red 
spider  to  be  a  dry  atmosphere  and  a  high  temperature, with 
too  little  air  at  mght,  and  that  ill  health  does  not  predispose 
to  the  insect  unless  these  conditions  are  present— conditions, 
I  wiU  just  observe  here,  sufficient  in  themsdves  to  produce  ill 
health  and  thereby  induce  disease.  But  I  wiU  state  facts,  and 
let  your  readers  judge. 

The  worst  case  of  red  spider  and  thrips  I  ever  saw  was  in 
an  aquatic-house.  The  centre  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  a 
tank  devoted  to  the  growths  of  aquatics.  The  water  in  the 
tank  was  heated  by  pipes  passing  through  and  in  contact 
with  it,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  continually 
charged  with  vapour,  and  to  such  an  extent  at  night  that  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  dropped  with  the  weight  of  the  condensed 
moisture,  yet  on  no  occasion  did  I  ever  see  Caladiums, 
Grotons,  and  other  plants  suffer  so  severely  from  red  spider 
and  thrips.  Owing  to  the  aquatic  occupants  of  the  tank  the 
house  could  not  be  shaded  suiQ&oiently,  perhaps,  but  otherwise 
the  plants  referred  to  received  every  attention.  The  ventilation 
was  sufficient,  and  the  temperature  was  not  too  high  for  the 
inmates.  So  much  for  a  moist  atmosphere  as  an  antidote  for 
red  spider. 

Again,  our  Melon  and  Cucumber-house  here  is  separated  from 
a  Pine-stove  by  a  partition,  and  the  two  communicate  with  each 
other  bv  an  open  doorway.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  were  grown 
on  the  back  kerb  of  the  Pine-stove  all  the  winter,  and  were  at 
no  time  free  from  red  spider  and  thrips.  The  Melon-house 
was  also  occupied  by  Kidney  Beans  before  the  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  were  planted,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  trusting  to  our  own  notions  of 
warfare  in  the  matter,  the  house  was  only  slushed  down  with 
cold  water,  more  for  the  sake  of  cleaning  the  glass  than  any- 
thing else.  The  bed  was  made  up,  and  the  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers were  planted  about  the  middle  of  January ;  and  although 
there  was  constant  traffic  between  them  and  the  Kidney  Beans 
by  the  men  on  duty,  they  remained  perfectly  dean,  and  the 
Melons  ripened-off  an  excellent  crop,  whilst  preserving  their 
leaves  pmectly  green,  by  the  end  oJE  May.  The  Cucumbers 
and  Mdons  were  grown  in  large  pots,  drained  so  that  they 
could  not  be  over-watered,  and  plunged  in  the  hotbed,  and  the 
only  means  taken  to  check  red  spider  was  supplying  them  with 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  and  occasional  strong  doses  of 
liquid  manure.  The  weaUier  was  cold  and  the  firing  hard,  yet 
the  Mdons  were  rarely  ever  syringed  overhead  all  the  time. 
The  vigour  of  the  plants,  as  indicated  by  their  dark  glossy 
green  leaves,  was  kept  up  entirely  through  the  roots. 


*  Note  bt  ths  Ret.  M.  J.  Bbrkelkt.— I  have  in  my  posseBSion  a 
latologne  of  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  a  Mamr  of  6ome  property, 
rith  the  prices  atiaohed,  as  in  a  nnrseryman'a  liet. 


The  third  ease  is  even  more  wimarkaWe.  In  a  i 
vineries  here,  part  of  the  old  Vines  are  retained, 
not  unfruitful  nor  unhealthy,  and  are  in  general  remarkabfyfres 
from  red  spider ;  but  having  dedded  upon  lifting  their  roots 
and  renewing  the  border,  we  lifted  about  one-third  of  them 
last  autumn.  The  operation,  of  course,  diecked  them  for  this 
season,  and  they  broke  weaUy  at  starting,  and  were  attadced 
by  red  spider  almost  as  soon  as  the  berries  were  set,  and  it 
has  only  been  kept  in  check  by  the  free  use  of  sulphur  on  the 
leaves ;  while  those  that  were  not  lifted,  the  same  sort  in  the 
same  house,  have  remained  almost  entirely  free  from  the  insect 
to  the  present  time,  and  except  mulching  the  border,  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done  to  them  to  check  it.  It  is  our  third 
vinezy,  and  the  Vines  are  now  ripening-off  their  crop. 

I  unll  just  record  another  instance,  conx\ected  with  green  Hj. 
We  foroe  annually  a  long  pit  of  early  Potatoes.  Owing  to  the 
proximity  and  position  of  the  border,  rather  too  much  bottom 
heat  is  communicated  at  one  end  of  the  pit  during  hard  firing ; 
the  Potatoes  are,  consequently,  injuriously  affected  by  the 
extra  stimulus,  and  in  cold  doU  weather  become  drawn  and 
weak.  This  was  the  case  last  spring,  and  the  stems  of  the 
Potatoes  for  two  or  three  lights  from  the  boiler  end,  were  at- 
tacked again  and  again  by  green  fly,  in  spite  of  smoking  and 
other  preventive  measures.  The  pit  was  planted  halfway  along 
with  the  same  variety,  but  the  insect  progressed  only  so  far  as 
the  Potatoes  were  weak  and  affected  by  the  extxa  heat,  being 
most  numerous  next  the  furnace,  gradually  disappearing  as  the 
distance  from  it  increased,  and  eventually  disappearing  to  some 
extent  from  the  affected  plants  also  as  the  weather  improved 
and  less  fire  heat  became  necessary,  dearly  proving  that  im- 
paired vigour  was  the  cause  of  the  attack,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances could  enable  any  one  to  judge. 

I  could  state  many  more  such  instances,  but  these  are  suffi- 
dent  to  prove  that  the  ocourrenoe  of  the  insects,  if  not  al- 
together dependant  upon,  is  at  least  greatly  influenced  by, 
obtain  conditions  of  health. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Abbey,  that  water  may  be  said  to  be  the 
natural  enemy  of  red  spider,  but  I  attribute  the  presence  of  the 
insect  more  to  the  want  of  moisture  in  the  soil  than  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  not  so  much  to  the  mere  absence  of  water  as  to  the 
absence  of  that  medium  through  which  plants  can  alone  absorb 
their  food.  We  know  that  among  human  beings  and  animals 
poverty  predisposes  to  disease,  and  it  is  not  canying  analogy 
too  far  to  suppose  that  plants  are  similarly  affected.  I  never 
yet  saw  a  perfect  cure  effected  by  any  of  the  usual  external 
processes  and  applications,  and  I  look  upon  all  such  as  merely 
temporanr  expedients,  and  believe  that  the  maintenance  of 
vigorous  health  is  the  only  sure  way  of  guarding  against  such 
paradtes. — J.  Simpson,  WortUy, 


POISONED  GRAIN,  Ac. 

Mb.  Fish,  referring  to  my  letter  at  page  48,  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  in  laying  poisoned  stuff  for  rats,  &c.,  he  may  not  be 
rendering  himsdf  liable  to  the  £10  penalty  under  the  Act. 

I  did  not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  space,  and  therefore  only 
gave  a  general  sketch  of  the  Act ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Fidi,  allow  me  to  state  that  in  the  Grain  Act  the  fine  is  only 
imposed  for  sowing,  casting,  ^.,  **  in  or  upon  any  ground  or 
other  exposed  dtuation ;"  and  in  the  Meat  Act  poisoned  flesh 
may  be  placed  in  any  dwelling-house,  building,  or  endosed 
garden,  or  drains  connected  therewith  (provided  the  same  have 
gratings  over),  or.  in  ricks,  to  destroy  vermin,  and  also  on  land ; 
but  in  the  last  case  notice  must  be  posted  up  to  that  effect,  and 
written  notice  given  at  the  nearest  police  station  thereof. 

The  objects  of  these  Acts  are  evident — ^viz.,  to  preserve  game 
and  small  birds.  You  must  not  scatter  poisoned  seed  in  an 
endosed  garden,  because  birds  could  fly  over  and  eat  it ;  but 
poisoned  meat  few  birds  would  touch. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  vou  are  sowing  *'  protected  " 
seed,  or  merely  covering  poisoned  seed  to  try  and  evade  the 
Act,  that  would  depend  on  circumstances — e.  ^.,  if  I  bow  valu- 
able flower  seeds  in  a  bed,  and  then  intermix  them  with 
poisoned  Peas  or  com,  the  inference  would  be,  as  the  fact  is, 
that  I  am  tiying  to  tempt  the  birds  with  my  Peas  and  save  my 
flower  seeds ;  but  if  I  sow  poisoned  (red-leaded,  &o.),  Peas  in 
my  usual  vegetable  department,  my  real  motive  is  difficult  to 
guess.— Lbx.  

Strawbebbt  Spobt.— We  have  received  from  Dr.  H.  Thomas 
of  Chester,  a  unique   sport  of  the  Strawberry.     The  berry. 
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fwy  izTMnlar  in  fonn,  is  ripe,  and  from  the  lidd  grows  a 
flower-stalk  an  ineh  long,  oalyx,  and  stamens,  bnt  no  petals  or 
pistils.  On  dissection,  it  was  evident  that  the  flower-stalk  was 
soiitted  from  the  akin  of  the  bexxy. 


BOYAL   HOKHCULTUBAL   SOCIETy. 
JuLT  24th. 

Flobal  CoioErrrBE.— The  Flotal  Committee  visited  the  Soeietr's 
gSTdena  at  Cbiswick  to  inspect  and  report  npon  the  trial  plants  of  ue 
preaent  season.  The  Committee  met  m  large  numbers,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  Zonale  Pelargoniums  which  had  received  awards  on 
former  occasions.  Those  persons  acquainted  with  the  extensiye  col- 
lection of  tiiiese  plants  cnltiTated  in  the  gaxdens  will  know  what  nnme- 
nms  varietieB  are  there  to  be  seen.  U^on  the  principle  of  reducing 
the  nombers,  avoiding  similaritj  of  varieties,  and  selecting  only  the 
very  best  and  most  distinct  in  each  class,  the  Committee  set  to  the 
work,  and  decided  to  remove  from  the  coUection  several  kinds  which 
had  prerionsly  received  awards,  Imt  which  are  now  surpassed  hj 
better  kinds.  Some  fifty-eight  or  sixty  sorts  were  struck  off  the 
list,  not  for  bad  qualities,  Imt  on  account  of  their  inferiority  to  the  new 
varieties  of  the  past  and  present  year.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  following  varieties  which  had  received  Becond-dass 
••rtificatee— vis.,  Harry  Hieover,  Bed  Bidina  Hood,  and  Bev.  J.  Dix. 
The  last-named,  whiok  is  a  seedling  from  the  Societv's  oarden,  was 
much  admired  for  the  profusion  and  brilliancy  of  its  deep  scarlet 
flowers  and  its  compact  habit. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  new  varieties 
of  1866:— Orange  Nosegay,  Waltham  Seedling,  Karie  Hezard,  Bril- 
lant  Superbe,  Variegated  Stella  Nosegay  (Smith,  Homsey  Boad), 
Madame  Barre,  lOss  Parfait,  Madeline ;  second-class  for  Yiolet  Hill 
Nojegay. 

First-dass  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  Fuchsias : — 
Roderick  Dhu,  Enoch  Arden,  Father  I]matius,  Lady  Heytesbury, 
and  Oonspicua,  aU  very  beautiful  kinds.  First-dass  certificates  were 
also  awarded  to  striped  Verbenas : — ^Mr.  Wood,  Madame  Hermann 
Steo^,  Oizec^  and  Ada ;  and  a  second-class  certificate  for  At^ 
tnction. 

Very  many  of  this  gear's  norelties  were  not  in  a  condition  for  ex- 
aminirtion,  the  Committee  will  consequently  soon  meet  again  to  report 
upon  them.  The  cdlection  of  Zonale  Pelaigomums  in  pots,  exhibited 
in  the  old  Boee-honse,  was  much  commended  and  admired.  Much 
eredit  is  due  to  the  gardener  who  has  the  care  of  them,  for  they  were 
well  grown,  and  afforded  good  examples  of  those  varieties  which  will 
not  endure  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind.  The  improved  aspect  of 
the  gardens  was  generaDjr  approved  of,  eapeeiany  the  walk  from  the 
aptauiee  leadinc  to  the  Tinery.  The  circular  beds  of  fine-foliaged 
vlaols,  oontinuea  on  each  side  of  the  gravel  walk  from  the  Zonale 
Felargoniums,  were  highly  commended,  and  will  doubtless  prove  very 
attractive  and  useful  to  such  of  the  FellowB  as  have  not  much  know- 
ledge oi  plants.  They  can  here  at  one  view  see  and  select  what  plants 
are  meet  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  out  of  doors,  when  in- 
termingled with  the  gay  and  vivid  colours  of  the  usual  bedding-out 
plants.  The  HoUyhodn  were  venr  fine,  and  will  soon  be  in  per- 
fection. The  whole  appearance  of  the  floral  department  of  the  garaen 
was  mosft  satis&otorf . 

A  iMUjgiB  party  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  afterthe  business 
of  the  d»7,  dined  toeether  under  the  old  iron  tent,  with  its  innumerable 
iron  ribs,  and  thus  finished  a  very  pleasant  and  satis&ctory  day.  The 
sarrices  <d  Mr.  Barron,  the  present  Superintendent  of  the  gardens, 
mre  duly  acknowledged,  and  the  Committee  dispersed. 


plants,  resolved  to  try  some.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  being 
questioned  as  to  the  result,  he  said  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
he  had  ever  seen,  for  it  had  killed  the  bngs,  bat  at  the  sama 
time  it  had  killed  the  plants  likewise. — J.  Chablton  {Ameriean 
Gardener's  Monthty,) 


PLAITTS  INJURED  BY  FUMES  OF  GAS  TAR. 

I  BuiCiT  a  small  span-roofed  honse,  for  a  sacoesaion-hoose, 
40  feet  Long  and  10  wide,  with  a  walk  through  the  centre,  and 
a  tank  on  each  side,  using  on  the  outside  of  the  tanks  and  on 
the  sidee  of  the  house  a  coating  of  gas  tar.  I  oommenoed  fill- 
lag  the  liouse  with  Boses,  Spirnas,  Grape  Vines,  d^o. — ^plants 
to  get  stock  from.  The  plants  being  dormant,  of  course  I 
could  not  see  at  first  if  the  gas  was  hurting  them  or  not,  for  as 
soon  as  the  heat  began  to  rise  the  gas  began  to  make  its 
sppearance  very  plainly.  On  the  plants  commencing  to  grow, 
it  killed  the  young  shoots  as  fast  as  they  grew,  and  in  fact, 
killed  a  great  many  large  plants,  both  root  and  branch.  The 
Bose  end  Grape  Vine  leaves  would  turn  black,  become  contracted, 
and  then  fall  off. 

It  being  apparent  that  I  must  either  shut  up  the  house  or 
sontrol  the  gas,  I  went  to  work  and  boarded  up  the  tanks,  at 
the  same  time  washing  the  ends  of  the  house  with  thick  water- 
liiae,  and  I  have  at  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
anxiety,  succeeded  in  being  able  to  grow  plants  tolerably  well. 

Some  few  years  since,  the  President  of  the  Bochester  Gas 
Company  being  informed  by  a  friend  that  gas  tar  was  a  good 
thing  to  keep  off  the  bugs  from  the  Squash  and  Cucumber 


THE  CINERARIA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  we  haye  for  oonserra- 
tory  decoration,  both  in  winter  and  spring ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
be  almost  indispensable  for  that  purpose,  for  there  are  yery 
few  places  to  be  met  with  where  it  is  not  grown — ham  the 
humblest  amateurs  who  possess  but  a  small  greenhouse,  to  the 
castle  or  palace  gardens ;  and  where  out  flowers  are  required 
in  abundance,  it  is  invaluable. 

It  is  very  probable  that  what  I  have  to  advance  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  but  an  old  tale  to  some  of  your  more  experienced  readers ; 
but  there  are  numerous  instances  to  be  met  with  which  evince 
that  the  proper  treatment  is  not  universally  understood,  and 
this,  I  thmk,  wUl  be  sufficient  apology  for  my  intruding  with 
an  old  subject. 

Although  the  Cineraria  can  be  had  in  flower  from  December 
up  till  May,  yet  the  latter  pmod  seems  to  be  its  natural  season 
for  flowering ;  at  no  time  is  it  to  be  seen  in  such  perfection  as 
then.  The  usual  method  of  propagating  is  from  seed,  or  by 
cuttings,  or  suckers  that  come  up  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
plants.  Most  people  use  the  former  method  when  the  aim  is 
simply  for  conservatory  deooration  or  for  cut  flowers ;  it  is  the 
most  expeditious  way,  and  perhaps  answers  the  purpose  equally 
aswell;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  seed  is  saved  from 
good  varieties,  as  the  tendency  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  to 
degenerate.  The  expense  of  a  packet  of  seed  from  some  party 
who  is  well  known  to  keep  a  good  strain  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  advantage  gained  thereby ;  and  where  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  obtain  seed  from  good  named  varieties,  this  is  the 
safest  resouree  for  having  good  flowers.  In  order  to  have'  them 
in  flower  about  April  or  May,  the  seed  should  be  sown  the  flrsft 
or  second  week  in  August  in  pans,  using  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  The  following  method  I  lutve 
used  with  never-failing  success : — I  use  seed-pans,  but  ordinanr 
pots  will  do  equally  as  well;  but  if  pots  are  used,  they  should 
be  flUed  with  crocks  tio  within  8  or  4  inches  of  the  top,  then  a 
layer  of  sphagnum,  thtti  fill  up  to  the  rim  with  the  compost, 
spreadins  the  surface  evenly  but  loosely ;  sow  the  seed  on  this ; 
then  witib  a  round  flat  board,  or  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot, 
press  the  soil  gently  down,  and  water  with  a  flne  rose — ^no  cover- 
ing is  necessary ;  &en  place  them  under  a  north  wall  and  put 
a  hand-ghiss  over  them,  and  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
seedswill  germinate.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enou^  to 
handle,  prick  them  off  into  boxes  or  shallow  pans,  about  1|  inch 
between  each  phmt :  the  soil  used  should  be  rather  light,  leaf 
mould  and  sand  forming  a  predominant  proportion.  Th^ 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  kept  dose  and 
shaded  for  about  a  week ;  after  that  plenty  of  air  should  be  ^ven, 
but  the  shading  should  be  retained  during  hot  sunshine  m  the 
middle  of  the  day.  When  they  have  well  filled  the  boxes,  put 
them  into  60-sized  pots ;  compost  for  this  and  succeeding  smftSf 
two  parts  nice  February  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part 
well-decomposed  cowdung,  and  one  part  clean  river  sand.  One 
of  the  principal  points  that  must  be  attended  to,  to  have  good 
plants,  is  never  to  allow  them  to  get  too  pot-bound  untU  such 
time  as  they  are  in  their  flowering  pots — eight  or  nine-inch  pots 
are  generally  large  enough  for  this.  If  they  are  allowed  to  gM 
too  pot-bound  in  small  pots,  it  causes  them  to  throw  up  their 
flowering  shoots  before  the  plant  has  had  sufficient  nourishment 
to  attain  to  a  good  strong  crown ;  the  consequence  is  a  weak  head 
of  bloom.  I  always  like  to  see  a  good  strong  crown,  with  plenW 
of  large  leaves  at  the  bottom,  before  they  beg^  to  throw  up  their 
flowering  shoots ;  if  this  is  obtained,  a  good  head  of  Uoom  is, 
with  proper  attention,  sure  to  follow.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  cold  frames  or  pits  as  long  as  there  is  no  danger 
from  the  approach  of  frost,  be  kept  close  to  the  gUtss,  but  not  to 
touch  it,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  allowed  to  pass  through 
them  night  and  day.  They  should  likewise  have  plenty  of  spaoe 
to  stand  in,  but  so  as  sot  to  touch  one  another— better  grow 
half  the  quantity  than  have  them  too  crowded.  The  same  rules 
should  be  attended  to  when  the  plants  are  housed  in  the  winter 
time.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
but  avoiding  cold  cutting  winds.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house 
should  be  kept  as  dry  and  sweet  as  possible ;  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  use  fire  heat  to  exclude  damps,  it  should  be  applied 
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in  the  morning,  and  allowed  to  go  out  at  night,  and  giTO  plentj 
ofmall'dky.  Ab  a  rule,  the  less  fire  that  ig  aMathe better 
— ^it  lAiotdd  never  be  applied  but  for  the  ptirpoBe  already  men- 
ti(ttied,  and  to  exdnde  frOst.  They  vdH  make  considerable 
px^greiiB  dtiring  the  winter  time ;  and  towards  the  beginning  of 
February,  if  not  ab-eady  done,  they  should  ha^e  theif  final  fhift. 
•All  the  yonng  saokers  they  throw  up  should  be  removed,  as 
they  only  tend  to  crowd  the  leaves  too  much,  and  they  rarely 
flower  at  the  same  timer  that  the  muin  plant  dbes.  Tying  ont  the 
side  shoots  should  likewise  be  attended  to  to  make  nice  nnifom 
apiseimezis.  ;  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  flower  they  may  be  removed 
to  the  conservatory,  and  kept  cool  and  shaded  to  prok>Bg  their 
flowering. 

The  same  routine  applies  to  the  cuttings  as  to  the  seedling 
plants,  except  that  they  should  be  struck  towards  the  end  of 
August,  either  in  pans,  or  else  singly  in  small  pots,  and  as  soon 
as  tliey  aire  well  rooted  pot  on  as  recommended  above. 

Cine  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  process  I  have  omitted 
to  zefer  to,  which,  if  neglected,  farewell  to  all  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing good  specimens  (but  the  same  applies  to  all  other  plants  as 
wdljh— viz.,  watenn|[.  I  do  not  know  of  any  spedal  rule  to  lay 
down  for  watering  Cmerarias  that  does  not  hold  good  with  mostly 
all  olber  plants ;  to  do  this  judiciously  is  only  learned  by  prao- 
tioe*  It  must  be  given  with  caution  during  the  winter  time. 
A  pretty  safe  rule  at  all  times  is  to  let  the  ball  get  pretty  dry, 
hut  not  so  diy  as  to  make  the  leaves  flag,  then  water  well  so  as 
to'fioak  it  through.  Weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  once  or 
twice.  »-week  after  the  plants  get  well  rooted  in  their  flowering 
potin 

Bed  spider  and  ffeea  fly  are  sometimes  very  trooUeaome. 
WoBa  the  former  pest  gets  itself  established  it  xb  a  pretty  sure 
aigtt  ol  bad  cultivation.  It  is  only  with  poor  stunted  plants 
that  ever  it  gets  much  ahead.  I  have  never  seen  it  attack  any 
plalita  that  have  been  grown  oui  ae  described  above,  eioept  where 
grown  with  other  plants  that  had  been  affected.  Tlta  best  way 
io  oet  rid  of  it  is  l^  dusting  them  over  with  sulphur.  As  soon 
as  taer  latter  pest  makes  the  least  appearaace,  the  houae  ought 
io  be  fumigated  immediately  with  tobacco  paper« 

Although  I  have  confined  the  above  remarks  to  plants  to 
flow^  about  April  or  May,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  general 
rootine  will  do  for  earlier  sowings.  To  have  them  in  about 
ChHatmaa  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  June.  The  best 
place  to  grow  these  in  is  a  frame  behind  a  north  wall,  where 
they:  only  ^et  the  sun  in  the  morning  and  evening  They  like 
a  coelr  moist  place  to  grow  in,  and  are  verv  impatient  of  too 
much  sun  heat  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Tii9  cooler  they  can 
be.  kept,  the  better  will  they  grow.  When  the  plants  are  done 
flowerings  all  the  seedlings— except  such  as  may  have  turned 
out  to  be  first-rate  varieties^should  be  thrown  away,  but  those 
thai  asa  worth  keeping  should  be  put  into  a  frame,  and  kept 
zatoer  dry  tiU  such  time  as  they  have  ripened  their  wood.  Then 
cot  ihm  down  and  weU  water  the  balls,  and  plant  then  out 
on-a-SBady  border  to  throw  up  suckers  for  fresh  cuttings^ — 
B^liDIsTOsk  (in  Scottish  Gardener)^ 


VAItmGATEI>  PELARGONIUMS. 

Aft;  J.  ^.  Pearsok,  of  Chilwell,  has  l}een  kind  enough  to 
ofte  some  criticisms  on  the  subject  of  my  paper  on  the  sport- 
intt  of  Pelargoniums,  &o. ;  and  as  he  has  only  seen  aji  abstract 
of  the  paper  presented  to  the  Botanical  Congress,  I  venture  to 
ask  if  you  will  kindly  publish,  in  ejetcTuOy  the  paper,  of  which  I 
entiioee  a  copy. 

After  Mr.  Pearson  has  carefully  read  it  through,  he  will  see 
that  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  subject  he  commenced 
wilting  on.  If  he  will  kindly  favour  us  with  his  views  more 
fully  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  reply  to  the  queries 
he  has  laid  such  stress  on  with  regiird  to  seeing  and  smelling 
the  pollen,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  electricity  on 
plants.  Mr.  Pearson  appears  to  treat  these  matters  very  in- 
differently. Does  he  do  so  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  ?  or 
is  if  because  he  has  not  entered  into  the  subject  with  sufficient 
minuteness  to  enable  him  to  judge  the  ^ect  produced  by 
electricity  gh  plants  whilst  they  are  undergoing  the  process  of 
fertilisation'?— J.  Wills. 

[OK  THE  SPORTING   OF   PELABGONIUMS  AND  OTHEB 
PLANTS. 

BV  X.  WILLS,  RUMTBOTDS  OAHDBtfSy  MnmLST. 

Utty  itf's  subject  pregnant  wHk  a  vatt  nttMMiBt  of  interest  to  xnaay 
wbb'hirve  ^wttbed  this  carioas  pfaewMnaaon  ia  plants  year  aftet  ymt. 
ViMimixl  believe,  haa  as  yet  beea  aUe  to  £afaon.tU»winderfia  hm^ 


ff  Nature,  aad^  any  laeU  beaaag  on  this  eztraoidinarT  I 
lrOtaa*2ttf  doaU  hatre  a  teadent^ia  some  Bli^'t  degree  to  deir  avajr* 
gome  small  portion  of  the  inyflteiiei  that  sanotmd  it.  It  ia  one  of  ite 
weaderfttl  provisions  elf  Nataie,  to  man  ehnoet  nnaceonntoble — a  pro- 
tiaion,  neyertheless,  by  which  many  etnknw  fbftas  of  plants  aie  pMP 
laoed  which  could  not  be  obtained  m  any  other  way. 

I  have  for  many  yean' watched  the  growth  and  development  of 
plants  froBk^aeed  with  great  intefeet,  and  the  prodacing  hi  new  forma 
aas  been  to  me  a  never-fidlSng  soaree  of  plusnre.  I  will,  ihereforB, 
describe  some  of  these  cnrions  phenameaa,  as  witneesed  by  me ;  at 
the  same  tima  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  andentood  that  the  epuiienarX 
may  have  formed  thezeon  are  correct,  my  principal  objeoi  Wag.  to 
open  np  the  snbject,  so  that  it  may  be  btonght  under  the  aofciee  oC 
others  more  competent  to  deal  with  it. 

The  tendencv  to  sport  in  Che  Pelargoninm  is  highly  developed  ia 
ihe  following  jonds — namely,  Flower  of  the  Day,  l^rilliani,  and, 
lastly,  Mrs.  PoQoolc.  The  former  was  distributed  to  the  pnUie  soma 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  by  the  Hessn.  J.  &  C.  Lee,  and  from  • 
Ihe  very  first  year  of  its  appearance  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
noticed  gteen  sports  frequenUy  breaking  out  from  it  Thiagoetfc^ 
prove  that  the  variety  called  Flower  of  the  Dav  wea  originally  a  sport, 
and  was  not  produced  direct  from  seed,  and  has  a  tendency  to  ptov« 
what  I  have  before  stated,  to  the  effect  that  the  more  delicate  lands  of 
variegated  plants  cannot  be  perpetuated  by  seeds,  but  must  be  ia- 
oreased  by  propagating  the  sports  as  they  occur.  This  constant  habit 
of  sporting  in  the  plant  above  mentioned  shows,  in  mv  opinion,  that 
the  original  parent  was  a  green  variety,  probably  Cerise  TJniqae. 
The  same  propensi^  to  sport  is  often  seen  m  Brilhant ;  and,  lastly, 
Mrs.  Polloek  will  often  produce  sports  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  » 
deep  bronze  zone,  showing  that  it  was  originally  only  a  common  plaMi 
Horseshoe  Idad :  but  here,  if  I  am  wrong  in  the  opinion  I  bawa 
formed,  Mr.  Grieves,  with  whom  this  most  valoaUe  plant  originated^ 
will  no  donbt  correct  me. 

Havmg  mentioned  three  kinds  of  Pelaivonium  that  are  very 
given  to  spoeiBigr  I  will  x>ow  stata  what  I  thiak  may  be 
one  ol  the  oaasee  which  bring  this  ouioua  phenottaiKai  aboat. 

Thuee  yeaia  ago  some  Pelargeniam  fjattts  weae  plaeed  ia  a  liltl^. 
hoase  used  for  ayhridaBing-purpoaes.  This  hooae  was  migeAj  eoA*- 
stmeted)  and  plaoed  in  a  position  where  it  was<  not  fuUy  erpoM  la* 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  where  it  had  the  advantage, .  aliaa 
neoessacy,  of  the  heat  from  a  fire  at  liie  baok  ol  a  wail,  whieh  fonMSi 
the  baek  of  the  hoase.  My  object  in  plaoiag  the  house  in  this  aeaaefe* 
waa  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  giving  air  as  auich  ae  possible  mlat- 
the  plants  were  undeigoiBg  the  prooese  of  feitilisation,  and  evoky  eaiB' 
was  faken  to  prevent  any  ^trilMftion  of  poUea  ia  the  hoase ;  bai  aftaa 
all  my  care,  I  found,  dazing  the  following  8arix%,  aAsr  the  seeda  weia^ 
sown  and  had  ia  due  course  produced  plaati^  thy  some  adreaia 
ageney  had  been  at  work,  and  that  I  mast  have  o^rlooked  or  aegr 
lected  some  important  point,  for  the  greater  poitioB  of  the  plants  hadr 
come  quite  eentraiy  to  what  I  had  anticipated ;  for  iuntwid  of  beiag^- 
as  I  expeoted  they  would  have  been  from  toe  pvents  used,  beaatiial^ 
variegated,  the  majority  of  them  prodoced  plants  with  ^tea.  or  dars 
zoned  foliage,  with  here  and  there  a  sport  breaking  oat  from  the  side- 
of  the  stena.  On  looking  about  for  thecanse,  I  caiae  to  Ae  oonelaaoA- 
that  the  small  pesloatted  zino  ventilaton,  which  were  put  in  diftewewt 
parts  of  tiie  hoase  fer  admitting  air  and  exoludiag  all  kmdsof  infleeti^ 
had  not  been  oovered  over  so  as  to  prevent  a.  carvna  oC  air  fMomr 
passing  in  whilst  the  work  of  fertilisation  was  going  on,  and  thait 
pollen  from  some  other  plants  thai  wen  standing  near  must  hava  heem 
dispersed  bv  the  air,  and  that  particles  of  it  most  have  come  i^oeift^ 
tact  with  tne  flowers  jast  at  the  time  I  had  been  f ertilisiag  thanaw 
This  struck  me  a»  being  the  ^bable  cauee  ol  the  seedlina  p1aatM» 
sporting  so  oonstantly  as  they  did.  The  following  year,  for  Um  pav* 
pose  of  testing  the  truth  of  this  idea,  I  subjected  the  same  plants  to 
precisely  the  same  treatment,  and  was  sure  the  house  was  reiy  muck 
charged  with  pollen  at  the  time  I  fertilised  the  plants,  for  a  stron^^ 
breeze  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  npia 
pollen  on  other  plants  standing  in  the  Ticinit;f  of  those  I  had  beev 
operating  on ;  ana  as  soon  as  the  seeds  had  germinated  and  the  plaBfeB- 
were  sumciently  developed,  it  was  evident  that  the  same  ^enomenib 
had  occurred  again.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  afjpun  this  year,  ill' 
precisely  the  same  way,  and  under  the  same  oonditions ;  whilsS  of 
pUats  of  the  same  lands  that  had  been  fertilised,  and  of  which  e««rr 
care  had  beea  taken  to  prevent  any  pollen  coming  in  contact  with 
them  alter  they  had  been  fertilised,  none  produced  plante  in  aeoovfe 
anoe  with  the  pavents  used,  and  no  sports  in  any  inatanee  haee  o^ 
curred. 

One  of  the  plants  operated  on  was  a  sport  I  obtained  from  Hfa: 
PoUock,  and  referred  to  in  a  previous  letter,  labelled  No.  1.  Tha 
plant.  No.  3,  r^erred  to  in  the  same  IMter,  is  the  produce  of  a  ^aat 
that  had  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  mixed  pollen. 

The  above  facts  have  led  me  to  the  concluaion  that  a  plant,  if  mixed 
pollen  be  used  in  fertilising  it,  will  produce  sports,  more  or  less,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  air  at  the  time  fertflisa- 
tion  is  taking  plaee.  If  the  air  is  very  much  charged  with  eleotrieity; 
there  will  be  a  greater  per-oentage  of  plants  with  a  tendency  to  spoil;;' 
but  if  there  be  little  or  no  electricity  at  the  itme,  seedlings  lika^tiii 
f  emalci  parent  will  predominate. 


With'regMd  to  tha  preduetion  of  variegated  plania,  my  opinionia* 
r- that  tha  moiadaUoatejdndfe  are  not  perpetuated  fiam  seed^  hathy* 


Tcffy  Af 
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yyg<tim|[  the  s|iD#ti.    Tbe  wmiOl  Bt^Sim^^  P^f^  ^'  lUmost  wwry 

■yeri^ in « 1»w dayn ttftflr tke weds'faftve  gw nM>ni  liuw aottaed 
'Hob  inlfaoMaBlfl  «f  inrtMMf  «tth  •fnHlT'MMBMg  Taiiegited  9dbff- 
MiiBQS  ;«iM»  0f  Amb,  or -Misf  fA^rmoaXLatei^mst  warMntlidnlaaiits, 
aftveaay  of  tepdniu7Mlmiii.tdlO'iriii0kf«4»f « 3s|^lM  nn 
flMff  ^  fleooiafMi :  hanoD.ilMir  gaiak  deMy. 

4t  Ivefanni^  iitmaBi  tibat  one  aide  of  ilw  iMfinig  pUat  nriU  mbo 
•wwifgfttad.  whilst  Im  ogposite  part  will  h«  gnite  greoi,  and  ia  nuvt 
.iiutonceathe  raria^tioa  breaks  out  in  thai  pact  df  the  stem  pf  Che 
fflsnt  just  at  or  a  httle  aboT^  .the  poaxtion  of  the  seed  leases.  If  the 
farie^Kted  portion  of  the  phmt  is  not  too  delieate,  I  have  found  by 
lftQ<Aiag^  the  green  part  gradoaUy  arway,  tiie  variegated  pertioii  wiu 
prsAoaninate  ttsihe  pliant  grows,  mad  in  a  abort  time  WSIl  ossaae  ihe 
waitaij  over  the  green  peitian.  This  opecstiDii,  hoipeirer,  -nnst  be 
yrinraied  vary  fnadnaUy,  by  pinehing  or  aaltin|r«fBa^  porfciaaa  of  the 
«ipn«B  leaTss  1^  degrees ;  tiie  plant 
warlc  af  pwfwigatirwi  mi^  be  oomnw 
«j|i0iit  jstwogth  to  bear  donspitating. 

Xo  fadcfcarilhistsate  the  difieolty  of  paqpetaating  varMyted  plaatts 
^fiMn  aaad,  I  may  mentkin  that  three  years  ago  I  fonnd  a  plant  of  the 
Crsonndsel  (Senecio  vnlcariBj,  beaatifoUj  rariogated.    I  at 


then  be  penetnated,  and  the 
18  we  pUnt  baa  Bofli- 


;QDoe  took  means  to  prevent  tbe  birds  from  toking  tbe  seeds,  and  tbe 
.plant  from  soSenng  any  injury.  I  also  freooentiy  watched,  so  that  I 
might  secure  all  the  seed,  thinldng  I  should  be  able  io  perpetuate  it, 
tmd  by  fertilising  the  double  garden  Tarieties  with  it  in  tbe  f oUowing 


vear,  should  be  able  to  produce  a 
fteWng  plant;  bati 


new  and  very  handsome  varisfated 
to  diaappoobtrnflBt.  In  the  spring 
id  tenm  with  •nerr  eare,  and  I 


Mknring,  the  seeds  iwerB  amn,  and  tended  with  eiwy  eare, 
'.Mieve  naarly  erary  seed  gsew,  but  not  one  Jived  move  tbMi  three 
dkfjB  fffter  their  appeasanoe  abova  the  aulaoe  of  the  eoiL  Another 
4nuii|gsted  lecm  appeared  the  same  year— namely,  a  plaut  of  the  com- 
mon Celery  (Apium  graveolens),  became  also  beautifully  variegated ; 
,thfi  seed  was  mref ullv  preserved  tUl  the  following  year,  when  it  was 
flown,  and  produced  plants,  tbe  leaves  of  which  were  as  while  as  milk. 
Tbeae  lived  till  they  had  mode  tbe  second  pair  of  leaves,  when  they 
'•Iso  died.  Another  ease  was  that  of  a  variegated  Verbena.  The 
I  from  this  also  died.  I  ooold  name  many  otiber  instanees  which 
oooM  wader  my  natice,  hat,  I  tbiiik,  the  afaeae  will  be  deamed 
oianiior  my  preaant  pvpose. 

I  will  now  describe  my  experience  with  another  class  of  plants  that 
J  Jbave  watched  very  miiuitely  for  manv  vaars  past,  to  show  its  eatra- 
lOEdtnary  aportive  character,  not  in  the  fouage,  bnt  in  the  flower. 

!tlie  y^bena  has  been  long  and  deserve^  looked  upon  as  one  of 
fte  most  useful  plants  in  cultivation  for  flower-garden  decoration. 
The  pluxt  being  an  especial  favourite  with  me,  I  have  for  many  years 
been  trying  a  series  oi  experiments  in  cross-breeding  and  iM'bridwing 
tt»  and  foor  years  age  I  sucoeeded  in  psodnciBg  a  hybrid—-^  variety 
•ow  known  IbylfasnMBe  of  VdvatOflahion.  Ih»  waa,  I  beliesa,  the 
fizvt  i^brid  Verbena  aver  piodaead.  It  waa  obtained  by  croaeiag  ttie 
told  Verbena  venoaa  with  tne  garden  varietiea.  for  two  yean  I  oonld 
.  2iot  guk  axky  seed  from  the  plant ;  but  other  garden  varieties  that  had 
been  fertifised  with  the  pollen  from  Velvet  Cushion  seeded  veij  fre^y, 
and  produced  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  plants  of  a  similar  snfiruficose 
habit,  with  flowers  of  ^e  same  shape  and  substance,  and  of  various 
shades  of  colour.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  gathered  seeds  from 
plants  of  Velvet  Cnabien  growinjf  in  the  «pen  ground.  There  were 
other  plants  of  the  ordinarr  kinds  of  Verbena,  such  as  Purple  King, 
Ac,  growing  near  them.  These  seeds  have  produced  but  very  few  of 
the  Cushion  varieties.  Some  are  exactly  liJce  Purple  King  both  in 
habit  and  colour,  the  only  diffecenoe  at  jpnaoit  jMwaptible  is  the 
elongation  oi  tbe  tress;  some  have  produced  saaciet  flowers,  others 
plum,  pink,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  every  shade  of  colaor  to  be  found  in 
ihe  Verbena.  This  I  attribute  to  the  Macroglossa  atettatarmn,  which 
was  very  plentiful  last  summer.  It  seemed  particulailyicaid  of  hover- 
ing ov<er  and  sipping  tbe  sweets  from  Velvet  Cushion.  I  have  fre- 
euently  seen  as  many  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  at  one  time  on  a  small 

Flanis  of  Velvet  Cushion,  carefully  fertilised,  have  this  spring  pro- 
duced aome  extraordinary  forms,  some  with  flowers  of  immense  size, 
others  with  small  neat  habits  and  liliputian  flowers.  These  are  from 
Velvet  Cushion  fertUiscd  with  the  poUen  of  Maonetti  Princess  Vic- 
tana,  a  most  valuable  plant  for  bedding-pwpoees,  which  I  dbtabed, 
Iro  yean  ago,  by  crossing  Velvet  Cushion  with  the  pollen  of  Jiaoaakti 
lilandratrue  £linabeth.  The  beaotifal  Scarlet  OnahioA  inas  pn>- 
dhuad  at  the  aaase  time  by  eioaaing  Velvet  Caahion  with  the  poUen  of 
Xosluaiter.  Velvet  Cushion  has  produced  moie  than  fifteen  distinct 
ipams  of  ikiB  Verbena  this  season,  ef  an  intermediate  aectieo  between 
the  Cnshioo  varieties  and  the  Maonettis.  Specimens  of  most  of  them 
1  hope  shortly  to  place  before  the  Floml  Committee  of  the  Boyol 
Hotrticultural  Society.  Then,  again,  the  plants  of  the  common  kinds 
bare  produced  the  most  out-of-the-way  riiades  of  colour,  different 
'^nat  viose  whieh  they  have  ever  done  before  with  me. 

The  prodnee  of  aome  crimson  flowers  have  been  ahadaa  el  Une, 
diolflt,  aMflve,  piak,  roae,  lilac,  pnipile,  ^.  One  plant  in  fartiedlar 
)has  pMdnoed aJaooit  eveiy  knomahade  of  ocdour.  This  vaaa  bMiati* 
M  .i*iiped'variety  J  wised  last  year,  and  as  it  .vas  a  Aoaier  of  ijaaat 
mmim,  I  fertilised  it  nathpoUan  tnm  J^  nrietyipf  the  beat  flovisxa  I 
Mk,  Xhneaf  the  florets  QUMehtmie  ware. fextiliaedwUh  Ihe  aMM 
Idod  c^  pollen,  and  care  waa  taken  that  a  ^laan  bralh  waa  naed  fot 


every  Mttmi  pflW«n.    "my  idaa'waa,  that'iti  ^ 

in  oMit  abandaaee ;  but  in  this  I  hawe  besgi  4Beeii«d,-lor  albt  ai^ia^e 

^diiped  ftMMr  haait  paadaood, vhilst  floaaBia  ef  tbe  otherifaaciwB, 

iatfiiiaed wisk thapoUan of  thaatniMd ma» have paediMad-MaT^wij 

tfineeferipaa. 

There  ia  au>  {dant  I<ever  baand  U  ao  sportiva  and  cbaaue»ble  is.  the 
flhaneter  jof  its  fiowaKf,  nor  anx- plant  I  ever  knew  so  oapMle  of  .nnder- 
^cdng  transformations  as  the  Verbena.  One  of  the  most  extraardwanr 
instances  is  the  following : — A  flower  of  the  Princess  Victoria  (Btaondtti) 
was  fertilised  with  the  pollen  taken  from  Bcadet  Cushion,  wiQi  the 
view  of  producing  a  scarlet  Maonetti,  instead  of  whidi  it  bas  pteteeed 
a  plant  with  foliai^  very  similar  to  Pniple  'King,  and  a  flower  «a  laiga 
as  Foxhoater,  and  neany  ef  ihe  aame  cdLonr. 

Having gisan  a  tme atsftrmwiift  ef  these  earioas  pbimomfinaKlgatt* 
aewbiiag  my  paparto  a  dose,  hoping  that  the  subject  momj  beflManaed 
b9;.same  one  who  has  had  longer  eiperieaee,  and  who  may  havetnuffe 
Buantely  folloNssd  up  a  aimilar  aeriea  of  cross-breeding  than  I  ooild  do, ' 
having  so  many  other  varied  duties  to  pezf  oim  in  connection  with  the 
garden.  This  also  mast  be  my  apolc^  for  any  defects  in  this  V'iB^i 
and  for  the  hurried  manner  in  which  it  has  be^  written.] 


HORTICULTUBAL  lENTEBPBISE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

'Ko  one  i»n  eTen  glanee  thrangh  the  eolamns  of  tho*ffHfal 
}otimAbi  published  in  the  United  Btates  without  beiBg  fltmek 
with  the  evidence  ihej  f  oniirii  as  to  the  activity  of  BliBd«id 
bnsiness  eneigy  whh^  are  being  put  forth  in  the  depsstment 
of  horticulture.  Floral  noTolties,  new  fruit  seedlmgB  or  Miidls, 
ornamental  .shrubs,  for  whi<di  distant  parts  of  the  earth  have 
been  ransacked,  rare  seeds,  and  ohmoe  bulbs  nerer  hefow  heard 
of,  are  constantly  pressing  into  notice ;  and  while,  Of  ooofw* 
many  of  them  are  mere  pretenders  to  ezcelienee,  and  trumpeted 
forth  for  money-making  purposes,  it  oannot  be  gainsajrOdlfaBt 
we  have  obtained  some  yery  valuable  horticultural  aequisitieiis 
from  our  neighbours  across  the  lines.  In  Strawbemes  tmd 
Qrapes  alone  American  hortietAturists  have  greatly  distill- 
guinied  themselves.  Of  the  former,  it  is  only  neoessaryio 
name  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling,  a  treasure'  of  untold  value  'to 
the  gardeners,  professional  and  amateur,  of  this  eontinerit. 
A  little  acid,  it  has,  nevertheless,  qualities  which  plaoe  It  im- 
measurably in  advance  of  all  competitors  thus  far.  Tet  this 
magnificent  berry  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  be  surpassed  %7 
some  of  the  seedlings  which  enthusiastie  hortieulturiets  tHre 
testing  in  their  grounds.  Of  Grapes,  we  have  several  meet 
valuable  varieties.  The  originator  of  the  Ooneord,  Mx.  Biti, 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  has  lived  to  see  his  Vine  planted  by  mffliotts 
from  Maine  to  Minnesota.  Dr.  Grant,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Itogers,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  have  also  achieved  important  tnnmphs 
in  Grape  seedlings  and  hybrids.  The  Qrape  for  America  has, 
however,  yet  to  he  produced — ^if,  indeed,  our  feUow-^eountiy- 
man,  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Paris,  has  not  already  accomplished  what 
so  many  have  long  been  aiming  at — the  combination  eC  4ke 
luscious  flavour  of  a  glass-grown  Grape  with  the  hardiness  of 
an  out-door  Vine.  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  Mass. — ^vexy 
high  authority — ^in  a  letter  that  we  have  seen,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  AmoldHi  will  prQve  the  G«ape  ef  thie  4)enti- 
nent,  and  that  posterity  wiU  "eherieh  tibe  name  and  UeflBithe 
memory  '*  of  its  originator.  To  all  which  we  heartUy  irasptnd, 
"  Bo  may  it  he  1  *'  When  it  is  comsidersd  that  thoasands  lef 
seedlings  must  be  grown  and  tested  ere  a  single  variety  trasitii 
anything  is  obtained,  and  also  that  the  process  of  hybridising 
is  a  very  slow  and  difficult  one,  some  idea  will  be  tpnteA  iOf 
the  amount  of  thought  and  labour  necessary  to  the  produrtiopi 
of  any  real  acquisition  to  our  hovtioulturi^  treasures.  While 
our  American  neighbours  are  busily  engaged  in  the  eeardi  'ier 
novelties  and  improvesoents  in  the  regions  of  floral  and  shzttb 
beauty,  they  are  especially,  diligent  in  the  realm  of  fruit.  They 
have  produced  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  CQMiEiies 
tlttt  leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  In  tiie  depatftamt 
of  small  fruits  they  have  been  very  assiduous,  and  har? e  MB- 
eeeded  in.  obtaining  a  Goeeeberry  that  defies  the  mildew,  -tfa^t 
bane  of  imported  GkKMeberries ;  some  valuable  BlaekbenisBt 
the  Bochelle  and  Xittatinny,  the  former  a  great  success  <ixi4jfce 
Midland  States,  and  the  latter  hardy  enough  for  the  moat 
northerly  situations.  It  is  questionable  if  any  oecuitrj.  ko 
better  suf^Ued  with  fruit  in  variety  and  eocoession  than  as4dte 
United  States  at  tbe  present  time. 

These  brilliant  successes  woadd  not  have  been  aehieaed  tat 
for 'tiie  erasteooe,  in  pretty  •eoneiderable  development,  •f  herill- 
etdtuniltaetes  ameng  ttie  people.  There  hM  bestt  a  hetflbj 
demand  for  eyeryihing  xeiflgF  iradaable,  4«hetiMr  dt  'teller  i 
iH  iMMlieal  yeopief  dli 
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arev  neveriheleBS,  aa  sftfaetio  people.  They  axe  often  eztra- 
▼agaiit  in  their  outlays  for  matters  of  taste,  ornament,  and 
disi^y.  They  enltivate  the  beautiful  in  dress,  f oznitnre,  and 
Uie.snxromidingB  of  their  homes.  Were  theze  not  a  demand 
for  the  ezpensiTe  novelties  we  see  eontiniially  advertised  in 
their  agrionltoral  and  hortiooltoral  journals,  they  would  not 
be  offered.  A  seed  of  the  Yiotoria  regia  for  one  dollar— a  fine 
Idly  bulb  newly  from  Japan  for  eight  dollars,— a  Yeddo  Grape 
Vine,  also  from  Japan,  for  ten  dollars,  a  new  Gladiolus  bulb  or 
Dahlia  tuber  at  tiuree  or  five  dollars,  a  new  species  of  Spruce 
seed  three  dollars  per  ounce,  are  specimens  of  advertisements 
by  no  means  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  journals  referred  to. 
The  large  scale  on  which  some  things  are  raised  and  sold  can- 
not fail  to  attract  attention.  Grape  cuttings  are  sold  by  the 
million,  Granbeny  vines  by  the  burel,  and  a  nursery  of  two, 
or  three  hundred  acres  in  extent  is  not  uncommon.  Kb  for  the 
sale  of  such  common  nursery  articles  as  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  trees,  they  are  past  enumeration. 

Is  the  rage  for  these  things  excessive  and  reprehensible? 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is.  Of  all  extravagance 
that  can  possibly  be  oommitted,  surelv  there  is  none  so  ex- 
eutaable  as  that  which  is  expended  on  tne  beautiful  and  useful 
things  of  nature.  Condemn,  if  you  please,  costly  dressing, 
fla^h^  jeweUeiy,  splendid  equipage,  expensive  cookery,  and 
lavish  architecture,  but  respieot  the  eagerness  to  collect  and 
plant  about  one's  house  the  lovely  and  valuable  creations  of 
God, — ^the  flowers  and  fruits  that  declare  His  glory  and  show 
forth  His  handiwork. 

We,  in  Canada,  need  no  checking  in  this  direction,  but  rather 
urging.  We  have  thousands  of  rural  homes  that  have  not  a 
beautiful  thing  in  all  their  surroundings,  except  the  landscape 
and  the  sky.  Many  a  farm  has  no  fruit  on  it  except  a  few 
Strawberries  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a  straggling  patch  or 
'  two  of  Baspberries  in  the  fence  comers,  or  mayhap  a  few 
Huoklebeny  bushes  in  some  neglected  spot.  Our  nurserymen 
are  very  poorly  encouraged.  Any  travelling  irresponsible 
peddler  of  fruit  trees  is  patronised  before  well-known  persons 
who  have  a  stake  in  the  country  and  a  character  to  maintain ; 
and  we  have  plenty  of  fanners  who  have  yet  to  buy  and  plant 
their  first  fruit  tree.  Matters  are  improving  somewhat,  but 
we  are  veiy  far  behindhand  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  refine- 
moit.  There  are,  we  are  glad  to  know,  many  attractive  country 
homes  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  and  some  neighbourhoods 
are  &st  acquiring  a  reputation  for  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  rural  beauty  in  general.  But  these  are  exceptions.  We 
hope  they  will,  ere  long,  become  the  rule.  For  natural  advan- 
tagies,  we  have  a  land  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Let  us  enrich 
and  adorn  it  with  fruits  and  flowers,  with  shrubs  and  trees. 
Muoh  may  be  done  at  but  little  cost.  The  taste  once  exercised 
will  improve,  and  busying  itself  to  multiply  the  delights  of 
liome,  will  enjoy  them  with  an  ever-increasing  relish. — (Canada 
Farmer.) 

GRAFTING  ROSES. 

AiABOVOH  a  little  behindhand,  perhaps,  at  least  as  regards 
season,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
my  system  of  grafting  Boses.  The  pro6ess  is  so  very  simple, 
tiiat  it  may  described  in  two  or  three  words.  I  merely  bind 
with  a  piece  of  indian-rubber  band,  and  fasten  the  end  with  a 
bit  of  thread,  that  done  the  operation  is  complete.  This  is 
not  only  simple,  but  it  is  a  cleanly  and  most  expeditious 
method  of  grafting.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  an  expert 
hand  could  work  off  two  or  three  for  one  he  oould  do  in  the 
usual  way.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  being  a  sucoess- 
lol  mode  of  grafting,  which  the  following  facts,  I  think,  will 
show. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  I  selected  a  few  of  the  best 
shoots  I  could  find  of  two  or  three  new  varieties  which  I  had 
received  from  the  nursery  about  a  month  or  so  before.  They 
had  been  knocked  about  a  good  deal,  and  even  the  best  of  the 
shoots  looked  anything  but  promising.  Having,  however,  a 
few  Manetti  stocks  by  me,  I  thought  I  would  give  them  a  triaL 
I  therefore  grafted  them  in  the  way  above  mentioned,  and 
potted  them  in  four-inch  pots,  after  which  I  placed  them  in  a 
frame  having  a  little  bottom  heat.  They  soon  began  to  show 
signs  of  life,  and  towards  the  end  of  April  they  were  fit  for 
planting  out.  One  or  two  of  them  are  now  nearly  as  large  as 
the  originals,  and  will  soon  be  in  flower.  I  grafted  them  in 
different  ways — ^viz.,  whip  with  tongue,  plain  splice,  and  deft, 
and  with  each  was  equally  successful. 

This  is  not  alL    On  the  'ith  of  May  I  had  a  small  cutting 


ffiven  me  of  a  variety  I  had  not  grown.  The  plant  from  wbi^ 
It  was  taken  had  been  shifted  late  and  had  not  as  yet  mada 
any  growth.  I  put  the  eutting  into  my  pocket  with  the  full 
intention  of  placing  soma  damp  moss  round  it  as  soon  as  I 
left  the  garden,  as  I  was  at  the  time  a  long  way  from  home ; 
but,  notwithstanding  my  good  intention,  I  forgot  all  about  it 
until  I  reached  home  in  the  following  evening  at  a  late  hour. 
When  I  drew  it  from  my  pocket  it  had  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  baked  in  an  oven,  it  was  so  completaly 
shrivelled  up.  Thinking  there  mi^t  be  a  probability  of  its 
reviving,  I  put  it  into  a  tumbler  with  a  little  water  and  allowed 
it  to  remain  until  the  Monday  morning,  when  it  again  ap*  * 
peared  quite  plump  and  fresh.  I  had  certainly  little  or  no 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  anything  of  it,  but  as  an  experi- 
ment it  was  worth  trying,  I  thought.  I  therefore  looked  out 
a  suitable  stock,  and  grafted  it  at  about  6  inches  from  the 
ground  in  the  way  before  described,  and  it  is  now  also  growing 
nicely.  The  stock  which  I  used  on  this  occasion  is  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  by  me  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  I 
take  this  opportuni^  of  stating,  that  in  some  respeots  it  is 
suijerior  to  the  Manetti ;  it  is  eligible  for  working  above  gromid, 
which  the  Manetti  is  not ;  it  also  produces  a  more  vigorous 
growth.  Like  the  Manetti  it  gives  no  trouble  whatever  with 
suckers,  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  live  throng  our 
severest  winters. 

I  have  been  a  little  particular  in  relating  the  above  eiroma- 
stance,  in  order  to  show  that  a  nice-headed  standard  is  ob- 
tainable in  one  reason  instead  of  two,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  is  at  present  required,  and  that  with  very  little  trouble, 
for  the  operation  can  be  performed  almost  as  quickly  as  that 
of  budding. 

My  system  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  expense, 
but  I  think  from  the  price  at  which  rings  are  at  present  sold, 
indian-rubber  grafting  bands  could  be  produced  at  a  very  trifling 
cost ;  and  of  this  I  feel  certain,  that  if  onee  introduced  we  would 
one  and  all,  professional  and  amateur,  for  tiie  smaller  kindacf 
plants  at  all  events,  wash  our  hands  and  say  good-bye  to  pilob 
and  plaster. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  another  sort  of  plaster— vis.,  that 
recommended  for  budding  bv  **  Amatxub,*'  at  page  8.    I  hate 
not  vet  given  it  a  trial,  not  having  any  of  it  by  me,  but  I  have 
tried  many  other  things,  and  find  that  nothing  answers  tbe  » 
purpose  so  well  as  narrow  tape. 

The  use  of  red  lead  mentioned  at  page  451  ol  the  last 
volnme  is  not  new;  it  appeared  in  the  columns  of,  this 
Journal,  if  I  mistake  not,  about  three  or  four  years  ago.  I 
have  used  it  regularly  since,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
testifying  to  its  efficacy  as  a  preservative  for  sown  seeds.— 
LocB  Ness. 


ADJUSTABLE  HOE. 


Among  the  advantages  possessed  over  the  common  hoe  are 
mentioned  the  following :— let,  Time  is  saved  in  selecting  a 
hoe  with  the  blade  to  hang  rightiy ;  this  bUhde  being  adjnstahle, 
can  be  set  at  any  angle,  with  the  handle  to  suit  the  height  of 
the  person  using  it ;  2nd,  This  can  be  easily  and  quickly  done 
by  a  little  wrench,  found  neatly  and  conveniently  screwed  into 
the  end  of  the  handle ;  also,  the  handle  can  be  shortened  or 
lengthened  2i  inches  when  desirable,  the  joint  being  secured 
by  teeth  which  are  out  of  sight  when  the  hoe  is  in  working 
position,  estimated  to  be  as  strong  as  any  part  of  the  hoe. 
3rd,  The  inner  side  of  the  blade  may  be  ground  as  the  outer 
side,  and  when  it  is  worn  out  a  new  one  can  be  placed  in  the 
same  handle  at  a  small  expense;  also,  different  sized  and 
shaped  blades  may  be  obtained.  4th,  By  setting  the  blade  at 
a  proper  angle  the  hoe  becomes  converted  into  a  Hght  shovel 
or  spade,  and  becomes  useful  for  cutting  turf -borders ;  also, 
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b^  Betting  it  at  a  right  angle  it  beoomes  use! ol  for  lifting  the 
dirt  from  the  bottom  of  post  holes.  5th,  It  is  conveniently 
packed  for  transportation. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE  CULTURE. 

Som  few  weeks  since  a  neighbour  pointed  oat  to  me  an 
article  on  orchard-house  onltore,  and,  if  I  remember  correctly,- 
advising  those  who  thought  of  erecting  small  orchard-houses 
not  to  do  so.  In  common  with  some  neighbours  I  have  many 
small  orchard-houses,  which  have  now  beoi  in  work  some  ten 
or  twelve  years.  I  call  them  small  because  they  are  low,  being 
7  feet  high  in  the  centre,  4  feet  at  the  sides,  and  from  10  to 
12  and- 14  feet  wide.  These  houses  are  full  of  Pea^,  Nec- 
tarine, and  Apricot  trees,  aU  in  full  health  and  vigour ;  I  may 
add,  as  usual,  for  they  have  never  yet  failed  in  doing  well.  The 
only  precaution  necessaiy  to  ensure  a  crop  of  fruit  is  to  place 
a  pan  of  charcoal  in  each  house  whsn  thb  trees  are  in  full 
bloom,  or  while  the  fruit  is  young,  if  our  spring  frosts  are 
flerare,  as  such  low  structures  are  not  spring-frost-proof  like 
honses  with  lofty  rooof s. 

I  am  partieularly  struck  this  season  by  one  of  these  low 
hooMS  full  of  Apricot  trees,  three  years  old,  all  pyramids,  in 
11-inch  pots,  in  which  they  have  been  two  seasons.  They 
have  been  pincfaed-in  closely  during  the  summer,  and  all  are 
perfect  in  shape. 

BVeiy  tree-— there  are  upwards  of  150— is  studded  with  fine 
fruit,  from  eight  to  twelve  on  each,  to  which  number  they  have 
been  thinned.  In  the  whole  of  my  kmg  experience  I  have 
never  seen  anything  in  fruit  culture  more  beautiful  than  this 
aasemhlage  of  pyramidal  Apricot  trees.  Their  management 
has  been  rather  peculiar,  but  most  simple.  I  have,  in  a  paper, 
whioh  will  be  published  in  the  **  Proceedings "  of  the  Inter- 
national Botanical  Congress,  given  a  full  account  of  the  Apricot 
enlture  here,  which  will,  I  trust,  one  day  be  in  your  columns ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  forbear  troubling  you  with  it. 

With  reoard  to  the  management  of  orchard-house  trees, 
about  whi<m  I  read  so  many  peculiar  opinions,  it  is  so  simple, 
ao  invariably  successful  hare,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  my 
^es  open  widely  with  surprise  when  I  read  about  failures. 
It  is  an  dt-told  tale,  but  repetition  will«  I  hope,  be  pardoned 
by  your  readers.  I  can  only  state  that  any  amateur  who  will 
oall  into  exendse  gardening  sense  will  succeed.  We  wiU^oiake 
the  orohard-house  year  to  commence  about  the  end  of  October, 
it  ^amyhe  extended  to  the  middle  of  November. 

1.  Xhe  trees  of  all  kinds,  except  Apricots,  should  be  top- 
dressed  by  taking  out  the  soil  and  the  mass  of  inert  fibrous 
roots  to  4  and  5  inches  in  depth;  the  former  for  18  and 
15-inQli  pots,  the  latter  for  18-inch  pots.  In  removing  the 
mass  of  earth  and  fibrous  roots,  the  rootlets,  from  the  size  of 
a  bent  of  grass  upwards,  should  be  left.  The  top-dressing, 
which  should  be  tender  tenacious  loam  and  rotten  manure, 
should  be  rammed  down  with  a  stout  blunt  stick,  and  the  com- 
post b«  raised  slightly  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  form 
a  concave  suriaoe,  the  tree  in  the  centre.  A  week  after  the 
top-dressihg,  the  custom  here  is  to  give  about  two  gallons  of 
water  -to  eada  tree.  Some  refuse  hay  is  placed  on  the  surface 
and  around  the  pot  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost,  and  all  is 
safe  for  the  winter.  In  muggy,  wet  weather  the  house  may  be 
open  Kiight|^d  day,  dosing  it  against  storms  of  wind;  in 
frosty  -weather  it  may  be  dipsed. 

2.  HSarly  in  March,  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  the  trees 
shonUi  have  water,  say  two  or  three  quarts,  or  a  gallon,  accord- 
ing; to  the  size  of  the  pot  and  dryness  of  the  earth  in  the  pots ; 
this  siiould  b9  given  once  a-week,  or  so,  according  to  the  state 
ol  the  weather. 

8.  About  the  end  of  May,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  place 
on  the  soil  of  the  pot  a  rich  surface-dressing.  This  may  be 
the  (here)  never-faUing  malt  dust  and  horse-droppings — the 
latter  gatnered  from  the  roads— saturated  with  liquid  manure, 
but  not  allowed  to  ferment.  This  dressing  should  be  above  the 
zim  of  the  pot,  being  made  into  the  shape  of  a  circular  bolster, 
0omething  like  a  life-preserver.  The  concavity  retains  water, 
which  at  once  makes  its  way  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  the 
centre,  and  then  radiates  to  all  the  roots.  Horse-droppings 
alone,  or  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  chopped  and  satu- 
rated with  liquid  manure,  make  a  good  surface-dressing.  No 
lumps  of  raw  farmyard  dung  will  do. 

4.  In  June,  and  again  in  July,  the  surface-dressing  must  be 
renewed,  as  it  will  have  subsided. 

5.  The  shoots  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees   should  be 


pinched-in  to  two  and  three  full-sized  leaves  almost  daily  till 
the  end  of  July.  If  the  house  is  large,  and  lar^  trees  are 
wished  for,*  they  may  be  pinched  in  to  five  and  six  full-sized 
leaves. 

6.  The  trees  will  be  kept  in  full  health  by  syringing  them 
every  morning  during  June,  July,  and  August,  between  7  and 
8,  and  immediately  opening  all  the  ventilators,  and  again  syring- 
ing them  between  5  and  6  in  the  evening,  closing  the  venti- 
lators. The  latter  evening  operation  should  be  discontinued 
in  cool,  rainy  weather.  In  sultry  weather  in  August  the  ven- 
tilators should  be  open  night  and  day.  The  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  improved  by  this  practice. 

7.  Aphides  of  all  kinds  are  killed  with  the  most  simple  of 
all  decoctions — 4  ozs.  of  quassia  chips  boUed  ten  minutes  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  to  which,  while  cooling,  4  ozs.  of  soft  soim  are 
added,  and  mixed.  None  of  those  offensive  paints,  audi  Sb 
clay,  sulphur,  Sso.,  are  used ;  they  hide  the  buds  and  disfigure 
the  trees.  In  winter,  when  the  brown  Peach  aphis  makes  ita 
appearance  on  the  young  shoots  of  Peach  trees,  the  insects  are 
lolled  by  the  above,  and  in  spring  the  green  aphis  is  destroyed 
by  the  same. 

By  these  few  simple  rules,  which  have  been  adhered  to  here 
for  many  years,  orchard-house  trees  have  been  kept  in  vigorous 
health  and  fruitftdness.  Why  should  not  every  lover  of  fruit- 
tree  culture  do  likewise  f  1  must  add  that  my  pots  stand  on  a 
surface  made  solid  by  constant  use ;  the  trees  make  but  vezy 
few  fibres  below,  and  do  not  require  lifting  to  break  off  the 
roots ;  the  surface-dressing  seems  to  be  the  great  attraction. 
None  of  my  numerous  houses,  has  any  roof  ventilation ;  it 
leads  to  expense,  and  is  not  required. 

If  any  of  your  readers  wish  to  verify  my  statements  they 
have  only  to  make  their  way  to  the  Harlow  Station,  Great 
Eastern  Bailway ,  whence  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  to  the  Sawbridge- 
worth  Nurseries. — ^T.  B. 


A  ROSARIAN'S  PROTEST. 

I  HAVB  a  grievance.  I  used  to  know  the  faces  of  ail  my 
friends  at  a  moment's  glance,  but  times  are  sadly  changed.  X 
suppose  I  am  growing  old  and  my  sight  is  ftdling ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  wh^  I  cannot  tell,  when  I  am  at  a  public  assemUy, 
whether  I  am  m  the  pcesince  of  Monsieur  le  Gomte  de  Nanteidl 
or  the  Hero  of  Yitry,  or  who  is  presenting  me  Tea— Madame 
Bravy  or  Miss  Bosea  Alba.  As  to  reoolleoting  the  names  of  aQ 
the  generals,  foreigners,  and  great  men,  with  their  decorations 
and  their  scarlet,  crimson^  and  red  coats,  or  telling  them  one 
from  another  when  apart — ^that  I  find  perfectly  impossible, 
though  I  have  been  moving  in  the  very  first  circles  for  tiie  last 
twenty  years,  and  flattered  myself  I  knew  every  one  worth 
knowing. 

Another  matter  is  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  ladies' 
manners  or  their  style  of  dress.  They  stand  staring  you  out 
of  countenance  with  their  great  eyes.  Mdlle.  Bonnaire  com- 
plained that  she  was  completely  elbowed  out  of  the  assembly 
at  Kensington  the  other  day  by  a  lot  of  course  individuals  who 
had  no  refinement  about  them.  As  for  me,  I  have  neariy 
determined  to  retire  from  public  society,  and  to  have  my  own 
private  coteries  instead,  assembling  there  only  the  most  aris- 
tocratic, elegant,  and  distinguished  of  the  upper  ten  thousand* 

Perhaps  another  day  I  may  tell  you  who  my  company  are. 
In  the  meantime  I  must  request  you  to  treat  this  communica- 
tion as  strictly — Bub  Bos4« 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURE. 
The  amount  of  manure  at  disposal  is  generally  a  question  of 
no  little  significance  to  the  gardener,  and  I  think  we  may  safely 
afirm  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  ought  to  be  a 
consideration,  second  only  to  that  of  its  possession.  Although 
we  live  in  the  days  of  high  farming  and  gardening,  we  have  fre- 
quent eyidence  that  not  a  little  ignorance  exists  on  this  point, 
not  in  the  field  alone,  but  in  the  garden  also.  People  reason 
falsely  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  things,  thinking  that 
because  a  little  is  beneficial,  a  great  deal  must  be  even  more  so. 
Manure  is  often  applied  in  a  way  in  which  not  only  a  great 
waste  of  the  material  itself  is  entailed,  but  in  which  it  ex- 
erciaes  a  positively  injurious  action  upon  the  very  objects  it 
was  intended  to  benefit.  It  is  a  custom  with  some  gardeners — 
not  so  frequent  now  as  in  times  past  perhaps — when  planting 
some  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  bury  a  laige  quantity  of  raw 
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;maBnz6  diredHy  bene^Ou  Md  in  oonteet  with  Ihe  roots  of  fbe 
;|kMiita,  thinking  tlMz^j  to  <««?<^Fy*f*  ft  laxoruoit  and  yigoroos 
growth ;  but  nothing  oonld  he  more  opposed  to  reason,  and  we 
4I»ftion  7637  ^BMiob  if  the  adyocates  of  saoh  a  sjefcem  of 
-SkAiiaxiQg  eonld  give  «  ntfional  exphmation  of  their  practice,  or 
«wke  it  appear  otbassnae  ihm  oontnoy  to  the  jpzjnAiples  of 
jgood  gamenjjag.  I  jelar  more  particnlarlj  to  the  system  as 
«ppaed  to  hardsorcoded  plants.  To  certain  classes  of  yege- 
tables,  such  as  Celeifjr  juid  others  of  a  gross-feeding  habit, 
aaaanre,  eyen  in  an  nnadnlteiated  state,  may  be  beneficial ;  bat 
to  snch  things  as  Gooseberries,  mspberries,  or  Boses,  that 
.delight  in  a  oool  snhstantial  soil,  such  a  pxactiM  eannot  be 
MTiaable.  KeTertbelca^  Ihe  <nurtom  prev^ls,  and  has  eren 
htteai  recommended  by  jcone,  bnt  recent  experience,  on  onr 
^mvm  aocoiu4,  wonld  esctaiaty  teach  ns  to  dispense  -with  jmeh 
.Adfice. 

On  entering  my  prasent  aitaation  Jiere,  about  fifteen  months 
MfO,  one  thing  that  partietilar]j  struck  my  observation  in  the 
;iatchen  garden  was  the  jpeooliarly  stunted  appearance  of  a 
quarter  of  young  Gooseberries.  On  examining  them  I  foujad 
^^^  ^^^  ^  '^  growth  had  been  made  during  the  season. 
What  growth  there  was  had  evidently  been  made  Ute  in 
nmmer  or  aotnmn,  but  was  at  the  tune  I  examined  them 
moTember)  iiuite  dead.  As  far  aa  I  could  ascertain,  they  had 
^een  planted  about  three  years,  and  I  could  clearly  perceive 
that  from  the  time  th^liad  been  first  pruned  and  planted,  no 
.progress  whatever  iiad  been  made.  I  further  learned  that  the 
ground  had  been  previously  prepared  for  Aapamgus,  which  had 
failed,  and  that  a  large  barrowful  of  old  Mushroom  dung  had 
Iwen  buried  beneath  each  Geosebeny  plant  at  planting,  for 
jceasons  which  it  is  wmeoessary  to  expkin,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  let  them  stand  over  till  the  foilowing  autumn,  hot 
not  anticipating  great  results,  and  unwilling  to  lose  the  ground, 
a  row  of  Sea-kale  was  sown  between  the  rows  of  Gooseberries 
in  spring,  which  grew  amazingly,  the  plants  averaging  from 
54  to  6  feet  across  from  point  to  point  of  the  leaves.  The 
Gooseberries,  however,  made  no  growth  at  all,  with  the  excep- 
i^^y^  ^ew  unhealthy  leaves,  until  late  in  August  and  Sep- 
vemher,  when  a  number  of  them  made  a  few  weak  shoots  that 
(Oonld  not  have  ripened  properly,  and  would  most  likely  have 
ycsiafaed  in  winter  ae  formerly,  had  the  plants  been  allowed  to 
.'lWPiAi&.  I  took  up  several,  and  on  examiniag  them  found  the 
imte  white  with  fungi,  eoveriag  the  stem  op  to  the.suriaee  of 
tm  ground.  The  roote  in  nearly  every  case  were  qnite  dead  at 
the  OTtremities  and  for  some  way  up ;  when  touched  tiiey  tell 
«fway  in  the  hand-— soft  and  .brittle.  From  the  living  portion 
of  them,  near  the  stem,  a  number  of  young  roots  were  iuat 
ipnshmg,  which  accounted  for  their  late  growth,  and  which 
^ttld  certainly  have  .perished  like  the  others,  theieby  depriv- 
ing the  plants  of  the  power  to  start  into  growth  the  following 
mnwrn  pptil  late,  as  they  were  now  doing.  SSie  soil  about  the 
:vQoU  was  thoroughly  run  with  spawn,  which  had  the  true 
Jtfoshroom  smell,  and  the  eld  Knshroom  dung  could  be  turned 
«iit  in  solid  lumps,  complete  masses  of  spawn.  Later  in 
-AOtumn  we  took  the  whole  of  the  plants  up;  and,  ftith^ig^ 
mxious  to  be  eoonomieal,  we  coold  select  only  about  three 
'doKen  fit  to  plant  again,  oat  of  about  ten  dozen ;  the  remainder 
ma  to  be  made  up  from  the  nmrsMy. 

We  httve  had  similar  experienoe  with  Bosee.  It  was  decided 
to  maJte  some  altegration  in  a  part  of  the  roseiy  here,  as  mnch 
J9»  anything  else  for  the  eake  el  the  JBoees,  which  were  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  They  had  been  taken  tip  and  re- 
iwanted  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  on  taking  them  up 
this  autumn  the  greater  part  of  them  were  in  a  plight  quite 
similar  to  the  Gooseberries,  though  not  so  bad.  It  was  evident 
■that  a  lafge  proportion  of  rough  half-decayed  leaf  mould  had 
been  put  to  their  roots  when  planted,  for  in  lifting  them  it 
turned  out  in  large  fungoid  flakes.  The  roots  were  all  more  or 
Jess  affected,  some  very  much ;  so,  had  time  permitted,  I 
would  have  washed  the  whole  of  them ;  but  wishing  to  take  the 
^advantage  of  the  mild  weather  in  November,  I  had  to  content 
myself  with  trenching  the  border  over  deeply,  and  mixing  some 
well-rotted  manure  with  the  soil,  adding  a  quantity  of  fresh 
loam  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  I  went  on.  Except  in  the 
^w  of  some  Chinas,  in  no  instance  could  I  discover  that  they 
Jiad  benefited  by  the  leaf  mould  in  the  form  it  had  been  ap- 
phod.  Most  of  the  plants  seemed  struggling  for  existence ; 
whilst  some  of  the  strong-growing  varieties  had  pushed  through 
into  the  stiff  loamy  subsoU  beneath,  in  some  oases  to  agreat  dis 
teice.  I  ought  to  state  that  the  natural  soil  here  is  well  adapted 
|Qr  Boaes— as  indicated  by  their  luzniaant  grotwth  and  ehno- 
<unt  bloom  in  other  parts  of  the  garden— b^g  a  strong  loam 


H  upon  a  oobl  dry  bottom.  It  is  f)&t%tan  that  the  charaeler  Hid 
mode  of  applying  the  manure  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  'to 
evil.  If  well-rotted  cowdung  had  been  used  instead  it  !b  ^nat 
likely  thero  would  have  been  any  evil  effects,  from  fungi  at 
least ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that,  to  apply  manure  of 
any  description  in  tbs  maoMv  deaeribed  is  not  advisabLe.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  like  feeding  a  buman  being  upon  bu  oiler's 
meat  alone.  The  parallel  is  enly  a  lair  one,  and  1 1^B*fe  the 
majority  of  people  wonld  object  to  vuch  a  diet.  The  laws  Ifaiit 
regulato  the  healili  and  well-becDg  of  ^UuMs  are  {otftas  moe^ 
ba^oed  aa  in  the  ease  of  Iraaan  bemgs,  and  caanet  be  ^ii»- 
lated  with  impunity ;  and  to  bear  tibis  in  mind  and  eet  upon  It 
is  the  chief  eeoret  of  sQooe88.--J.  BaatoE  {in  ScotHth  Qarimeij. 


WORK  FOa  THE  WEEK 
ainmmi  oiannr. 
The  w«atber  lately  baa  bean  laivoarable  for  Hm  daatmetiflitf 
Beds ;  see  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  seed  ameogst  PoMoai 
or  Atfpfoagiis,  where,  from  the  hssriaace  that  suBreinida  i 
they  are  apt  to  escape  detection  till  they  have  dMd  tbeir  1 
Attention  in  proper  time  te  ntit  «  matter  doea  net  «Btaal  a 
tenth  part  of  the  labour  that  me^eet  wiU  nlUmntrflj  rinimM 
As  there  is  every  appeananoe  ef  a  change  to  rmin«  finish  piaat- 
iag  out  BroceoU  and  Wm$er  Onem  as  speedily  aa  gEOBid  mn 
be  obtained,  for  unless  the  autumn  should  proitt  vety  lanow- 
able,  those  planted  after  ffais  tine  wiU  not  attain  mvsb  Mae. 
Endive^  let  it  be  planted  in  viaiy  rich  soil.  Onsoos,  pzprida 
ground  lor  the  winter  crep.  LetCicoe,  maintain  a  1 
and  attend  to  ether  email  Salads.    Pmrsley,  see  to  1 

good  supply  for  winter  nae,  aa  it  ts  alwirjfa  largely  in  1 

A  good  bed  should  be  planted  in  some  oonvenient  pbeeibr 
protecting  it  during  severe  weather  in  winter.  The  eofl  ahooid 
be  of  a  li^t  texture,  deep,  and  thorooghly  drained  aa  apaatm- 
tive  against  .damp  in  winter.  fiGptiiacA,  select  a  piece  of  Uf^ 
open  ground,  and  prepare  it  for  Winter  Spinach  by  ^vang  « 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  and  tsenchiag  or  digging  it  dec|»Iy. 
This  crop  should  be  sown  at  onee,  and  in  drills  in  beds,  allowt. 
ing  wide  alleys  so  as  to  be  able  to  gather  tiie  osop  withant 
treading  on  the  ground. 

raUIT  OAHDEN. 

The  tendency  to  excessive  luxuriance  exhibited  by  espal&ar 
trees  renders  the  operations  of  disbadding,  stopping,  anA 
shortening  shoots  mora  particularly  essential.  The  whole 
principle  of  pinching  is  merely  this — ^in  the  first  place,  to  pihaeh 
all  young  shoots  not  necessary  for  the  framework  of  the  tree ; 
secondly,  to  stop  those  shoots  which  threaten  to  overgrow  their 
neighbours,  by  which  means  a  due  equilibrium  of  the  branches 
will  be  maintained ;  and,  finally,  having  commenced  a  system 
of  repression,  continue  it  in  rogard  to  lateral  shoots,  wbiai  are 
developed  by  this  system  of  stopping.  While,  according  to  the 
plan  usually  pursued,  every  encouragement  is  afforded  to  the 
powerful  development  of  roots  by  the  application  of  soU,  a  ne- 
cessary limitation  of  wood  destroys  the  balance  of  force  between 
the  two.  Boot-pruning  is  thus  obviously  suggested,  and  may, 
in  the  proper  season,  be  practised  with  advantage.  If  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  pinching  the  shoots  according  to  pre- 
vious directions,  there  will  at  this  time  probably  be  founa  on 
the  branches  which  have  undergone  the  operation  a  little  tuft 
of  three  or  four  or  even  moro  lateral  shoots.  It  is  a  good  tims 
now  to  look  to  the  young  spray ;  in  some  cases  the  chief  ehoot 
may  be  shortened  back  to  the  last  lateral,  allowing  it  to  beorane 
the  leader,  and  if  that  should  take  a  development  stronger  thsoi 
is  advisable,  it  must  again  be  pinched.  More  cases  ef  this  Wtrf 
are  offered  by  the  Peach  than  any  other  fruit  tree.  The  prin- 
ciple holds  good  with  all  of  them.  The  practice  above  allQdefl 
to,  if  rogularly  pursued  for  several  seasons,  will  yearly  become 
less  troublesome ;  for  the  tree  will  become  accustomed  to  sucb 
treatment,  and  gradually  acquire  the  desired  habit.  Keep  the 
Vioes  carefully  tacked  in,  and  the  laterals  constently  stopped. 
Let  the  free-growing  shoots  of  Plums  be  regularly  laid  m,  as 
they  aro  apt  to  become  awkward  in  training  if  left  too  long. 
Strawberry-runners  should  be  procured  from  new  plantationa 
without  delay.  Those  who  cannot  spare  ground  for  a  new 
plantation  may  prick  them  out  in  prepared  beds  about  6  ineftiee 
apart,  and  romove  them  with  balls  in  October  or  in  the  6az|f 
part  of  February. 

FLOWXa  GARDEN. 

Plants  of  a  weakly  habit  off  growth  may  be  assisted  in  d^ 
weather  hj  an  occasional  watering  with  manure  water,  btittor 
those  that  grow  too  stron^y  thero  is  no  help  exeept  <Miw*f»»g 
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oiit'tad'|MggNl  cknm  iM»  sfaaots;  in  slbrtsiiing  lMiek*8lioot8< 
that  inolme  to  extend  beyond  tiw  edgiajpi  ef  the  beds,  avoid  the 
IflAst  appearance  of  formality  by  thirining  ont  the  nnder  shoots 
and  keeping  all  parta  of  the  bed  of  ciqnal  dielpth  and  thickness, 
or  allowing  the  plants  to  die  away,  as  it  were,  at  the  edges 
aoeordhig  to  the  arrangement.  GlimberB  on  walls  nmst  be  at- 
tended to  as  they  advasibe  in  growth,  keeping  the  yoong  shoots 
neatly  laid  in,  See,  The  climbing  Boses  mH  also  reqnire  to  be 
goii»oTer  oooBai<«BUy  for  the  pnrpose  of  catting  off  decayed 
bleoon ;.  and  any  weakly  old  wood  should  be  «iit  out  at  the  same 
timev^to  aUow  of  laying  in  the  strong  yoong  dioots,  which  will 
bleoift.  maoh  finer  next  season  than  the  old  wood  would  do. 
Aa  the  seed-pode  of  Passles  ripen  they  should  be  gathered  and 
diied  in  a  shady  place.  Pinks  planted  out  in  store-beds  will 
only  requirs  attention  as  far  as  regards  keeping  them  dean.  If, 
unlratunately,  wireworma  should  make  an  attack  upon  them, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  place  pieces  of  Potato  between  the  rows, 
immediately  below  the  surf^e  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  thoBe  where  the  last  were  destroyed.  Thin  out  Dahlias,  par- 
tieidafly  the  branches  of  those  varieties  which  uenally  flower 
weakly,  and  remove  all  buds  which  exhibit  malformationB ;  tie 
the  lateral  branches  to  the  side  stioks,  going  over  the  stock  fee- 
quently.  A  small  amount  oi  attention  now  will  often  saTe  a 
great  amount  of  damage. 

OBBSNHOtrSE  ANl)  CONSSRVATOBT. 

BjMiMieAS  that  have  matured  their  season's  growth  should 
now  be  more  sparingiv  supplied  with  water  at  the  root  in  order 
to  fntMiiote  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Orange  trees  and  other 
plaiMT  known  to  be  liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider  must  be 
frei^«litly  etamined  for  this  pf  st,  and  well  washed  with  the 
ea^OB  immrediately  it  is  perceived,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  or 
injure  the  leaves,  and  placing  the  affected  plants  so  that  every 
leaf  may  be  reached.  Go  over  the  twiners  frequently,  and 
keep^>  the  shoots  nicely  regulated,  cutting  them  out  where 
neCMiary  to  prevent  their  being  too  thick,  and  shortening  any 
thftt^  &ang  down  so  low  as  to  interfere  with  other  things. 

sacovB.  ^ 
Am  plants  should  now  or  soon  be  r4>ening  their  young  wood, 
the  J  want  as  much  light  and  moderate  sunshine  as  possible. 
In  me  case  of  Orchids  this  is  especially  neeessaiy,  in  order  that 
the  yoimg  leaves  and  psendo-btdbs  may  be  thoroughly  matured. 
Plants  in  this  condition,  or  nearly  so,  should  be  removed  forth* 
with  to  a  cool  house,  and  care  taken  not  to  induce  them  at 
present  to  push  again,  as  a  fresh  start  would  interfere  with 
their:  fiowecing  next  year.  Bendrobinm  aobile  and  others  of 
that  class  sufOioiently  advaaAoed  in  growth  should  also  be  moved 
to  a  house  where  they  could  have  a  moderate  and  steady  tem* 
pemiaie,  abundance  of  air,  and  little  water  till  their  stems  iufe 
ripe  and  their  flower-buds  formed.  Those  Orchids  which  are 
staHiin  a  growing  state  should  be  placed  in  the  meet  faivouiable 
poBitione,  aad  encouraged  by  a  nice-  growing  temperataie  while 
the  weather  continuea  favourable  for  ri|^ng  aad  hardening 
an^  growthe  which  they  may  yet  make.  Afterwwrda  let  them 
be  put  gradually  to  rest. 

QOLD  MTB. 

a»  stock  here  will  probably  reqiure  ra-arraagemeat  at  thia 
time^  ae  some  of  the  specimens,  having  completed  their  season's 
growth,  will  be  better  in  a  shady  situation  out  of  doers^  and 
thflir  removal  will  admit  of  giving  more  space  to  tfaeee  left* 
YooBg  growing  stock,  and  late-flowering  plants  that  h»ve  yet 
to  make  their  season's  growth,,  should  receive  the  most  careful 
attention,  ae,  if  well  treated,  thev  wiU  make  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth  at  tliis  season,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  good  soil, 
canafol  potting,  or  proper  aocommodatioa  mil  CDBq>en8ate  lor 
the  want  of  this.  Indeed,  thwe  is  no  poseibiliiy  ol  securing 
free  growth  from  hardwooded  plants  in  bright  hot  weather, 
except  by  moderate  shading,  and  maintaining  a  moist  atmo- 
sphne  by  sprinkling  the  plants  overiiead  morning  and  evening ; 
and  air  must  be  given  liberally  to  keep  the  wood  strong,  avoid- 
ing.as  much  as  possible  exposure  to  drying  winds.  Any  of  the 
speiimena  wjbioh.  require  more  pot  ro<hn  should  be  shifted  as 
soon  as  possible,  taking  care  to  have  tne  ball  moist,  and  keep- 
ing, them  rather  close  and  the  atmosphere  moister  than  usual 
for  a  fortnight  after  potting.  Let  the  young  shoots  be  tied 
befove  they  begin  to  fall  about  and  crowd  and  injure  ea^ 
others  Cut  down  Pelargoniums  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  pro- 
perly hardened,  and  keep  them  very  sparingly  supplied  with 
vatei  at  the  root  until  they  start  into  9t>wth,  but  sprinkle 
them,  overhead  frequently,  which  will  cause  thma  to  break 
nrae  strong]^.  Continue  to  pot  Cinerarias  ae  strong  suckers 
«tt4ieiebtained,  placing  them  in  a  dose  part  of  the  cold  frame 


iliilll  they  become  estlAlis&ed'  in  &eir  pots ;  but  avo£oi;  placing; 
them  in  heat,  where  they  speedily  become  a  prey  to  r — "^ 
and  mildew,  mid  never  do  any  good.— W.  "KiUixm, 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

JUTCUUN   OABDEN. 

ICucsff  the  same  as  teast  week— loosening  the  soil,  fresh  plant- 
ing vegetables,  staking  late  Peas,  and  watering  Peas,  Cauli- 
flowers, Coleworts,  Celery,  &c.  The  continued  drought  and' 
heat  seem  to  be  telling  a  little  on  the  Onions,  causing  soma 
of  the  plants  to  look  mildewed.  Netted  young  plants  and  seed- 
beds of  Lettuces,  Cauliflower,  Badishes,  &c.,  to  keep  the  birds 
from  them.  Sowed  seeds  of  Spinach.  That  which  was  sown 
before  the  beating  rains  does  not  seem  to  come  away  kindly ;. 
and  Spinach,  independently  of  its  use  in  the  kitchen,  is  exr 
cdlent  for  packing  with  other  vegetables,  to  keep  them  flrmt- 
when  they  are  sent  to  a  distance. 

FRUIT  OASDBZI. 

Proceeded  with  thinning  and  shortenings  the  ahoota  of  fruit  . 
trees^  whether  against  walls,  or  on  low  standarde  and  pyramids* 
As  a  general  rule,  the  sooner  the  shoots  are  shortened  at  the*  > 
points  the  better,  as  the  sap  and  vigour  are  thrown  merebaofe}* 
ward  to  swell  the  buds  nearer  the  base  of  the  shoot*  lii  is  a  • 
good  plan  to  do  this  with  Apples,  Pears,  Phuta,  Ae.,  wheal  the 
shoots  are  about  6  indies  long,  merely  nipping  out.  the  pointB, 
and  leaving  a  few  to  remain  unstopped  to  carry  on  the  ikow  ef : 
sap.  In  most  places  the  work  most  be  mtiber  roa^^y  deaa^' 
especially  if  the  stopping  baa  been  too  long  neglected.  !Eheii' 
breaking  off  the  shoots  over  the  knife,  leaving  them  froaa  S  W^ 
6  inches  long  ac^rding  to  circumstances,  is  a  very  quick  aaik 
expeditious  plan,  and  until  the  next  month  it  ia  aa  ^^ii  w0tk 
then  to  leave  a  few  shoots  unstopped.  By  nipping  out  eadfr 
the  points  of  the  best-placed  shoots,  and  taln|igotfa«i'aiiaef 
within  a  few  buds  of  their  basoy  more  light  and  air  play  en  thv 
shoots  stepped ;  and  in  Apples,  Pears,  and  Pluma,  some  fiiie) 
fruit-buds  are  thus  often  obtained  on  the  base  ol  the  shael  at. 
the  present  summer's  growth,  winch  would' haw  beoaaotfaing: 
but  wood-buds  if  the  shoots  had  been  lef fc  unetepfed* 
-  It  is  best  every  way  to  do  most  of  the  necessary  pzMdag^lnri 
summer  instead  of  winter.  The  summer  pruninc^reg«l«tea  tiw 
powers  of  the  plants,  and  directs  these  powem  iata  the.  meiftt 
useful  channds,  so  as  to  give  fruit  instead  of  a  euperabundaaaer 
of  wood-buds.  Every  shortening  andhnnUition  <il  the  number 
of  shoots  now,  and  at  an  earlier  peeiod,  tells  upon  the  xootM 
action,  and  the  diminished  vigour  at  the  roots  ie  followed  aguia* 
by  a  better-ripened  condition  of  the  wood.  Onlif  make  eme  thai  > 
the  roots  shall  not  penetrate  too  deeply  into  unhealtfa^,  unaidt' 
able  soil,  in  which  the  trees  wiU  be  encouraged  to  i^eatBrexpaak 
sion  in  growth  than  fruitfolneee,.  and  rdet-pnu6ng  maybepnttjr 
well  dispensed  with,  if  duly  stopping  and  regulating  the  dioettf 
in  summer  be  attended  to<  All  thia  summer  pinching  and 
stopping  tella  upon  the  buds  of  antnnm  and  the  eeope  of  the« 
following  year.  Winter  pnming  ison^  a  makoihiil,  renderedi 
necessary  by  neglect,  either  arising  fsem  fiamlnsannni,  or,  tooi 
often,  from  the  force  of  oiroumetaaatff.  It  estenisea  little  in«»  . 
fiuence  oa  the  tree  lor  the  succeeding  year.  Supposing  that  ft 
has  made  too  much  and  too  vigorous  growth,  and  we  prune  iar, 
never  so  closely  in  winter,  the  natural  result  wiU  jaet  be,  from' 
the  energies  stored  up  in  the  roots,  another  equally  lnxuriMifc> 
crop  of  strong  shoots  ia  summer ;  and  these  again  would  so  re^ 
ciprocally  act  on  the  roots,  that  to  keep  up  thialnsnxiaaceihcgr 
would  be  induced  to  strike  down  so  deeply  in  seareh  ol  moiatoxe 
and  food,  that  the  restoration  of  a  fertile  condition  would  have- 
to  be  accomplished  by  cutting  the  roots,  or  elevating  them 
nearer  to  the  air  and  sunlight.  A  iliminiiti^'n  in  growth  an«k' 
luxuriance,  the  result  of  summer  pinching  and  pruning,  wiil 
help  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface,  especially  when  thda  ia 
aided  by  surfaee'mulching,  and  surface^ watering;  and  the  >»• 
moving  of  the  mulching  in  bright  weather,  that  the  sun  majf 
act  on  the  soil. 

Hard  cutting  and  pruning  in  winttt  are  chiefly  uaeAd  when 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  give  a  fresh  start  to  the  tree;  and 
then  if  the  roots  are  not  too  much  beyond  control,  or  ia  ckyey^ 
damp  soil^  much  may  be  done  by  sheeting,  the  young  ahoota 
that  push,  and  then  nipping,  shortening,  and  rsgulatiag  &em 
to  induce  them  to  form  fruit-buds.  Kice  compact  frostful  trees* 
are  thus  often  made  oat  of  those  w4iieh  seem  te  have  growa: 
beyond  all  control,  and  are  either  barren,  or  prodaee  poor,  iil^ 
flavoured  fruit.    In  nice  young  tcees  the  thumb  aad  flnger,  Km 
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a  small  knife,  miuit  be  lued  in  somiiMr  instead  of  the  saw  or 
tke  efaisel  in  winter. 

Strawberry  Plantt, — The  season  of  Strawberry-gathering  will 
with  OS  be  mn(sh  shorter  than  nsnal,  owing  to  ttie  great  heat 
soooeeding  the  drenohing  rains.  Planted-ont  the  most  of  those 
we  had  foroed.  We  had  filled  some  frames  wiOi  plants  which 
did  OS  excellent  service  after  we  had  removed  most  of  the 
plants  from  the  houses.  From  these  we  obtained  some  good 
ronners.  The  plants,  having  been  tamed  out  in  good  staff, 
became  very  strong  when  bearing,  and  afterwards,  and  thoagh 
it  is  contrairy  to  oar  asoal  practice,  we  thonght  we  would  try 
an  experiment  with  them.  We  cat  off  all  the  leaves  except  a 
few  small  ones  in  the  centre,  gave  the  plants  a  good  watering 
to  encourage  them  to  grow  afresh,  and  when  they  have  formed 
a  few  more  squat  healthy  leaves  we  intend  taking  them  up  and 
potting  them  in  large  pots,  being  pretty  fully  convinced  that 
such  plants  will  ripen  their  buds  earlier  than  those  taken  from 
runners  of  the  present  season.  We  have  done  so  in  a  few  cases 
with  plants  that  had  been  forced  in  pots,  and  found  that  they 
usually  produced  very  plentifully  and  early,  but  did  not  gene- 
rally yidd  individually  such  fine  fruit  as  was  obtained  from 
younger  pUnts.  The  dry,  warm  weather  has  made  the  run- 
ners of  some  kinds  come  later  than  usual.  Our  favourite 
mode  of  preparing  them  is  to  layer  the  runners  in  small  pots, 
with  a  stone  or  pebble  over  them  to  keep  them  in  their  places, 
and  when  rooted  to  take  them  up  and  shift  into  larger  pots ;  but 
this  season,  to  save  time,  we  have  taken  up  many  runners  as 
soon  as  formed,  with  a  piece  of  the  string  attached,  and  at 
once  potted  them  in  small  pots  and  set  them  where  we  could 
keep  them  close,  and  a  little  shaded  either  with  glass  or  calico, 
ACt  and  they  are  rooting  nicely.  We  did  this  chiefly  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  watering  these  where  they  were  growing 
naturally. 

Orehard-houtes.—Thea^  required  frequent  syringing  to  keep 
them  right  in  the  hot  weather.  Moisture,  and  plenty  of  it 
where  the  moisture  will  not  be  stagnant,  is  now  an  important 
agent  in  assisting  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  anil  the  perfecting 
of  the  wood  of  such  trees  as  Cherries,  from  which  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  Having  nothing  else  handy  we  sprinkled 
aU  the  ground  thinly  with  soot,  and  watered  well  wiUi  house 
sewage;  but  we  gave  it  to  no  plants  in  pots,  as  some  time 
haok,  when  owing  to  dearth  of  water  we  were  obliged  to  use 
sewage  water  or  none,  some  of  the  plants  in  pots  suffered 
from  it.  Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of 
economy  as  respects  watering,  we  are  not  surprised  that  many 
people  with  little  room  so  much  admire  the  pot  system.  What 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  compact  Cherry  in  bloom?  and 
again,  when  loaded  like  so  many  ropes  of  Onions  with  its  ruby 
fruit  ?  and  then  all  the  care  in  watering,  &c.,  seems  to  be  for- 
«>tten.  We  would  here  make  one  suggestion  to  an  "Old 
Gbumbleb,"  and  that  is,  as  his  trees  beoome  older  he  must 
not  stop  and  pinch  the  shoots  quite  so  much.  When  every 
little  bit  of  a  shoot  bristles  vrith  fruit-buds,  and  the  clusters 
seem  larger  every  day,  then  it  would  be  kindness  to  let  the 
shoots  grow  for  a  few  inches,  and  even  that  growth  will  keep 
the  fruit-buds  more  secure,  for  if  you  keep  stopping-in  closely 
yon  may  induce  these  fine  dusters  of  buds  in  self-defence  to 
elongate  into  wood-buds  and  young  shoots. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience  we  would  advise  all  having 
orehard-houses  to  go  over  them  regularly  now,  not  merely  for 
arranging  the  shoots,  cutting-in  httenOs,  &c.,  but  for  well 
thinning  the  fruit.  The  evil  with  most  of  us  is  that  m  the 
fruit  comes  so  thickly,  though  we  remove  bushels  of  young 
fruit,  we  are  apt  to  leave  hundreds  too  many.  The  thinning 
is  generally  a  serious  thing  in  these  orehard-houses,  even  with- 
out any  help  but  the  glass  and  sun  heat. 

We  will  clear  the  Peach-house  this  week,  a  tree  of  the  Wal- 
burton  Admirable  having  prolonged  the  gathering  fully  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after  the  others  were  gathered— a  matter 
of  importance  in  small  families.  As  a  rule.  Peach-houses  ought 
either  to  be  small,  or,  if  large,  should  be  planted  with  a  suc- 
cession of  kinds,  as  a  much  greater  quantity  of  Peaches  at  an 
earlier  period  than  can  be  used  is  next  to  a  loss,  unless  they  are 
made  a  marketable  commodiiy. 

Gave  a  good  soaking  to  Fig  trees  bearing  abundantly.  The 
fruit  to  be  packed  should  be  gathered  at  mid-day  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  crack.  Those  to  be  used  at  home  may  hang 
until  they  are  much  riper,  and  then  they  are  good  for  those 
who  love  anything  sweet  and  luscious.  We  had  long  been  in 
the  habit,  as  respects  pruning  and  training,  of  letting  them 
have  a  good  deal  of  their  own  way,  and  we  were  farther  con- 
firmed in  this  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Tillyard,  at  Bentley  Priory, 


some  time  ago.    The  Via  trees  were  doing  flrst-fite,  b«t  iKWt  * 
no  marks  of  mueh  pnming  or  tndning. 

OBHAXBHTil.  DBPABTlCm. 

What  with  the  lains  and  the  heat,  laumt  have  been  no 
sinecure,  but  have  required  mueh  extra  work  in  cutting,  rolling, 
&c.,  and  fredi-laid  portions  and  turfed-down  beds  have  been 
especially  troublesome,  as  they  grew  mueh  ftoter  than  the 
older  turf  near  them,  telling  every  one,  if  not  kept  down,  of  the 
changes,  whilst  the  beauty  of  a  lawn  greatly  oonsists  in  looking 
all  of  a  piece.  At  tin&es,  when  we  could  not  overtake  the 
cutting  so  as  to  keep  all  green  and  short,  we  have  secured  a 
uniform  green,  by  switching  off  with  the  daisy  knife  all  plants 
of  Bents,  Plantain,  and  other  things  that  appeared  above  the 
green  level,  and  a  man  that  can  sail  or  swing  the  knife  above 
the  green  herbage,  will  go  over  a  large  space  in  a  little  time. 
The  sun  soon  puts  all  such  cuttings  out  of  sight,  and  a  few 
hours*  work  even  on  a  large  lawn  soon  makes  a  great  difference 
in  the  appearance.  True,  it  is  a  makeshift,  but  provided  an 
effect  is  produced,  people  now-a-days  do  not  examine  too  dosely 
into  how  the  effect  is  produced.  We  admire  colouring  in  flowers, 
from  whatever  souroe  they  come.  We  can  revel  in  the  bright 
orange  of  the  Buttercup  in  the  meadow,  and  we  can  beoome  quite 
romantic  on  seeing  boys  and  girls  gathering  their  pinalbrei 
full  of  the  starry  Daisv,  as  we  did  in  the  times  long  ago.  We 
have  stood  wondering  if  anything  would  make  a  more  charming 
little  yellow  flower-bed  than  the  Lotus  comioulatus,  so  abun- 
dant in  some  pastures  and  lawns ;  but  then  to  enjoy  the  aense 
of  the  beautiful,  in  unison  vrith  our  advanced  ideas  of  taste, 
there  must  be  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place.  Just  as  we  would  consider  the  furniture  quite  suitable 
for  a  working  man's  cottage  not  exactly  in  character  amid  the 
surroundings  of  an  elegant  drawing-room ;  so  the  flowers  that 
deck  and  beautify  the  meadow  would  do  nothing  but  detract 
from  the  rich  green  of  the  lawn.  Where  the  lawn  is  too  large 
to  be  kept  uniformly  green,  then  prudence  and  good  taste  alike 
reoonunend  that  there  should  be  less  ambition  as  to  extent, 
and  more  striving  to  keep  what  is  attempted'to  be  kept,  in  good 
condition.  Everything  that  rises  naturally  above  the  green 
surface  of  a  lawn  so  far  destroys  its  beauty.  A  green  level 
should  be  its  only  diaraoteristio. 

HoUyhocka  will  now  want  securing,  and  they  will  be  benefited 
by  frequent  syringings  with  dear  soot  water,  which  in  hot 
weather  will  keep  off  attaoks  of  thrips  and  other  insects.  A 
good  watering  with  manure  water  at  the  toots  wiU  also  aaidst 
in  producing  noble  spikes,  if  that  be  the  object.  Bemoving 
some  of  the  side  shoots  will  also  contribute  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  this  result,  and  these  mav  be  struck  in  a  shady  place, 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  hand-glasses.  This  is  the 
best  plan  for  securing  huge  single  spikes,  but  not  in  our  opinion 
showmg  off  the  majestic  plant  to  advantajge.  It  never  looki 
better  than  when  towering  in  grandeur,  vrith  numbers  of  sub- 
sidiary flower-shoots  coming  from  the  main  stem,  and  attend- 
ing the  main  central  spike ;  but  that  would  not  do  for  a  flower 
show. 

DahUiu  growing  fredy  vrill  need  staking.  We  like  best  ffrofw- 
ing  to  a  single  stem,  securing  to  a  single  stake,  and  fastening 
up  the  subsidiary  shoots,  doing  it  so  loosely  that  little  of  the 
stake  or  tying  is  to  be  seen.  These,  too,  if  the  weather  do  not 
change,  irill  need  vratering  at  the  root  and  overhead.  A  good 
syringing  in  an  evening  witti  dear  soot  water  is  one  of  the 
beat  means  of  keeping  away  the  attacks  of  thrips,  which,  il 
once  they  obtain  a  lodging,  will  spoil  the  blooms  much  for  that 
season. 

CamaHoru  and  Pieotee$  grown  in  pots  or  beds  will  now  want 
securing,  weU  watering,  syringing,  and  deaning ;  and  if  per- 
fection is  desired  the  flower-buds  should  be  tied  to  prevent  the 
calyx  bursting  at  the  bottom.  For  out-of-door  work  no  stakes 
are  comparable  to  a  wire  twisted  in  corkscrew  fashion.  Instead 
of  tying,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  stems  in  the  twists, 
and  they  will  be  held  securely.  Fine  masses  of  the  commoner 
kinds  are  grand  in  flower  ganlens,  where  they  can  be  free  from 
the  devastations  of  rabbits  and  hares,  and  grass  mice,  which, 
especially  in  winter,  wH  make  sad  vrork  with  the  best  col- 
lections. 

Pink9  will  now  be  in  a  good  condition  for  strildng.  The 
taking  off  and  making  the  cuttings  used  to  be  a  nice  job  for  the 
shed.  The  days  of  progress  are  now  on  us,  and  we  take 
off  the  cutting,  technically  piping,  and  make  it  with  one  sharp 
pull,  taking  hold  of  the  shoot  to  steady  it  with  the  left  hand, 
catching  the  catting  at  the  second  joint  with  the  right  hand, 
and  giving  a  brisk  pull,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  socket  of  the 


jaiy  n.  Ian.  J  . 
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COVENT  GABDEN  MARKET.-^uly  28. 

Ail  dauilptloiui  of  nnan  Imit,  snoh  as  Cnmiits,  Ch>OMbarriML  fto., 
n«  Tcry  plmtlfiil  now,  and  th«  line  weather  haa  been  most  f ayovrable  for 
Diin^ff  theai  to  market.  Foreign  prodnoe  is  also  abundant,  and  eagerly 
sought  for  to  fomlBh  onr  northern  and  midland  nutfkets.  Good  aoond 
Potatoes  are  in  sofflcient  quantity  for  all  buyers. 


...   - H  sieve 

ipi8^ .7.  dos. 

Ernies lb. 

.bush. 

..sieTe 

do. 

^Cobs 100  lbs. 

jfOOBebcrriee  . .  quart 
wipes,  Hothoue.  .lb. 
Umu 100 


ChertBoU. 
Omants.. 
Black. 


l.d. 
S    0to8 

0     4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


VBurr. 
s.  d 


Melons 

Nectarines  .... 

Oranges 

Peaohea 

Pears  (dessert) 

Utohen.... 

Pine  Apples 


f. 
.  eaoh  a 
.  dox.  4 
..100  19 
.doz.  10 
.  doz.  1 
.  doz. 
lb. 


d.    s. 

6to6 
0     8 


Hums    M  sieve 

Quinces    ....  %  sieve 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberriea lb. 


Walnata boah.  14 


idni,  with  %  olMner  Imum  in  general  than  any  the  tluupest 
faiue  eonld  give  it.  These  an  at  onoe  inaerted  in  landy  eoil 
under  a  hand-light,  shaded  at  first  from  the  snn.  Sometimes  a 
little  film  may  he  left  at  the  hase  of  the  ontting  thas  made, 
whieh  may  he  remoyed  with  a  sharp  knife,  hat  that  wiU  sel- 
dom he  neoeesaiy.  This  mode  has  also  the  advantage  of  not 
spoiling  mneh  the  appearanee  of  the  old  plants,  nor  yet  of  in- 
]]nhig  &em  mneh  for  dense  flowering  in  the  foUowing  season. 
The  yonng  plants  stmek  now  will  prodnoe  the  host  flowers  next 
season,  hat  not  in  qoantity  like  older  ones. 

CinerarioM. — Pricused  off  and  potted  off  seedlings,  and  tamed 
oat  a  lot  of  plants  done  flowering  after  oatting  them  down,  in 
order  to  ohtain  strong  rooted  saokers  from  Uiem  hv-and-hy. 
These  will  far  sarpass  for  hlooming  and  health  old  plants 
grown  on  by  any  mode. 

Calceolarias. — ^Now  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  herbaceons 
and  semi-herhaceoos  kinds  for  next  season's  hlooming.  The 
beet  mode  is  as  follows : — Seleet  a  oool,  shady  plaoe,  either 
imder  hand-lights  or  a  frame.  Take  six-inoh  pots,  drain  weU, 
snd^  fill  to  within  1}  inoh  of  the  rim  with  roogh  loamy  soil 
having  sand  in  it,  then  haye  half  an  inch  of  finer  sandy  matter 
eontaining  a  little  leaf  monld  or  peat ;  water  well,  and  let  the 
pots  stand  for  twenty-foor  hoars,  then  level  the  sorfaoe,  and 
scatter  the  fine  seeds  evenly  over  it.  Cover  wiih  jost  a  sprink- 
ling of  silver  sand,  and  press  again.  Set  the  pots  in  their 
place,  bat  thinly,  and  cover  each  with  a  sqoare  of  glass,  and 
xeejp  the  binders  or  ashes,  &c.,  on  which  the  pots  are  set,  damp. 
Thxs  will  he  better  than  watering  the  pots,  as  the  first  watering 
wiU  generally  give  moistore  enoagh  to  bring  the  seedlings  np, 
and  then  it  is  better  to  sail  or  dip  the  pots  when  dryish  thfui 
to  water  overhead.  As  the  seedlings  appear  the  sqaares  of 
f^Mn  shoold  be  raised  on  one  side,  and  ultimately  removed, 
and  ere  long  the  little  things  will  want  pxieking  off. 

J7cnrfr-6tf<{t.— Maoh  against  onr  will  we  were  foroed  to  water 
most  of  these,  and  espedallv  the  Calceolarias,  as  they  were 
ksav^  with  Uoom.  We  tried  to  make  the  hoe  and  snrfaee- 
Btizring  do  instead  <^  the  watering-pot,  and  they  did  wonders ; 
bat  a  few  Calceolarias  showed  signs  of  distress,  and  we  thonght 
it  prudent  to  water.  Scarlet  Geranioms  stood  well.  On  Tnes- 
cby  morning  we  had  a  heavy  driisaling  dew,  which  may  end, 
dMpite  the  stationary  condition  of  the  barometer,  in  a  heavr 
rain,  whieh  wonld  now  be  acceptable  to  many  things,  thoogh 
it  might  retard  late  haymakinff.  The  day  alter  watering  we 
vent  over  most  of  the  beds  wiu  the  hoe,  where  access  ooold 
be  obtained,  to  leave  the  sarface  roogh  again,  alike  to  keep  la 
moijtare  and  to  allow  it  to  penetrate  into  the  ground  without 
running  off,  if  it  did  come  to  us  from  the  heavens.  This  is 
espeoiafiy  necessary  in  raised  beds  and  borders.  This  watering 
may  be  a  small  matter  where  nothing  more  is  required  than 
iixbig  a  hose  to  a  supply-pipe,  but  it  is  a  great  labour  where 
water  is  scarce,  and  where  aU  that  is  used  must  be  carted, 
wheeled,  or  carried.  Much  time  and  labour  are  often  lost  in 
gardens  from  the  siae  of  gates  and  doors  preventing  the  access 
of  carts,  water-banowB,  Ac,  and  even  where  water  oould  he 
brought,  from  the  false  economy  of  not  conveying  it  in  pipes 
where  most  wanted.  Where  water  must  be  carried,  the  lidbour 
IB  vastly  increased. 

Placed  Pelargoniums  done  fiowering  full  in  the  sun,  and  will 
give  little  water  that  the  wood  mav  be  well  hardened  before 
cutting  them  down.  Fresh  arranged  verandahs  and  eonserva- 
toiy.  Potted  Primulas,  Geraniums,  Balsams,  d^c,  and  attended 
to  plants  muoh  |ui  described  in  premus  weeks'  notices.— B.  F. 
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Beanaisioad. .  bushel 
Kidney  ..  ^aiere 
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BrooooU bundle 

Bros.  Bproats  }i  siere 

Cabbage doa. 

Gapeienms 100 
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Celerj bundle 
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Parsnips doz. 

Peaa per  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 
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Rhubarb bundle 

SaToys doz. 

Sea-kale basket 
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Tnmipa    ......  buUCh 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•••  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oonununications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of. the  Journal  of  HorHciiUure,  dte.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once^ 

NJB. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

MnoM  Sods  Sfbouixiio  {AUa%  YTolar).— The  seeds  in  a  Melon  l^og 
ripe,  taken  from  it,  and  not  dried,  would  readily  gezminate  during  this 
hot  weather.    Peas  will  germinate  whilst  in  the  pod. 


VkFTT  Gut  Rosm  {J.  Srmmi,Jwn,;  One  of  thd  Committed,  ^.).~Tbto 
oneetton  needs  no  farther  dlaousslon.  **Fmj  out  Roses,"  aooepted  as 
the  wording  is  always  aooepted  among  gardeners,  meana  tMr  Roses  in, 


bloom,  and  the  oo]le( 
theptfliM.  It  would 
than  Ilia  hard  to  di 


ooUeetion  luring  fifty-one  in  bloom  ought  not  to  hare  had 
.-  not  have  been  *'  hard"  to  disqualify  it,  any  more 

dlaqnaUfy  anxthing  exhibited  that  does  not  strlotly 

ooalonn  to  tlie  terns  of  the  exhibition  sohedule.  The  sohedule  in  the 
present  Inttanee  defines  **a  ttiaa"  (mH  quite  aocurately},  adding,  **aay 
addition,  even  of  a  leaf,  wiU  disqualQy."  The  same  striotnesa  should  Do 
followed  throughout  the  sohedule. 

iMkKKna  QAnBnnro  (A  O^iutami  B«ad«r).— Pay  a  premium  to  the 
head  gardener,  and,  wheq  you  hare  been  with  him  the  stipulated  time, 
obtain  employment  in  a  nursery  for  a  year  or  two. 

MnxuT  (J.  IT.).— It  is  ground  and  made  Into  puddings.   Apply  to  a . 


PsLiaoonuM  axd  Oanixivic  (J.  P.  LamMe)^^You  ask,  **  What  is  the 
diflerenoe  t "  and  we  oould  only  reply  fully  by  oiTing  lengthy  botanical 
distinetions.  The  genus  Geranium  has  been  diyided  into  three  genera, 
Oeranlum,  Pelargonium,  and  Erodium ;  but  Geranium  ia  suoh  an  old-es- 
tablished name,  that  erery  one  is  liable  to  apply  it  indiscriminately  to 
Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums.  They  all  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Genmiaoea.     Pelargonium  is  eharaeterised  by  having  usually  seven 


stamens,  and  unequal-siaed  pataln:  Geranium,  haring  1 
equal-sized  petals ;  and  Erodiom,  baring  fire  fertile  anthers  usually. 

YiJUouB  ( Bm^).— We  do  not  see  anything  better  in  your  Tropistfhun 
than  sereral  others  in  cultivation.  Gardenia  flotlda  mi^t  grow  and 
flower  in  a  oool  rinery,  but  would  grow  much  better  if  kept  in  moderate 
heat  during  the  wlntor  and  spring  months,  after  which  it  would  flower 


We  hare  not  need  sea  water,  nor  should  we  ad* 
Tise  It  to  be  used.    A'  liberal  dresaing  of  salt  on  the  surface  «i  tixe  Ath 


freely  in  a  oool  Tinery. 


^_  'bed  in  the  spring  is  the  usual  mode  of  ai 
wild  flowers  is  Hyoscyamus  niger.  Henbane. 


paragus-i 
^wild! 


salt.  No.lof 
^o.  a  we  do  not  recog- 


nise, and  should  feel 'greatly  obliged  if  you  would  send  us  some  fresh 
speehnens  with  more  foliage,  we  would  then  Aye  you  the  name.  No.  8, 
seedling  fronds  of  Osmunda  regalia,  or  Royal  Fern. 

jASimnB  (A.  H.  o/B.).— Your  specimen  is  of  the  Spanish  or  CatakBUm 
Jasmine  (Jaaminum  grandiflorum).  Although  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  it  has  long  been  naturalised  in  Spain,  where  it  grows  in  the  op^ 
gardens  unprotected  and  is  in  bloom  nearly  throughout  the  yesr.  It 
abounds  in  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Catalonia.  In  Portugal  it  is  called  the 
Italian  Jasmine.  The  perfume  sold  as  essence  or  oil  of  Jasmine  is  pre- 
pared from  iU  flowers.  Against  a  waU  in  your  garden  at  Beckenham  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  thrives.  (B.  J.  G.).— No.  1  is  the  common  Jas- 
mine ( Jasminum  olBcinale).   No.  3  the  Catalonian  Jasmine  notioed  abOTS. 

Gax  ax  Apnx  GKiFT  sn  Lovoxa-LnrxD  thax  its  Paxbmt  Tnsn  ?— 
(^.H.  o/B.).— We  think  it  can.  Gralllng  upon  a  young  and  vigorous  stock 
may  impart  to  the  sdan  a  supply  of  sap  more  abundant  than  could  be 
supplied  by  the  parent  stem.  We  do  not  say  that  grafting  can  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  a  variety  of  the  Apple,  but  it  may  continue  to  invigorate 
a  scion  so  long  as  the  organs  of  that  scion  are  able  to  olaborate  a  larger 
supply  of  sap. 

TuxTomA  AURXA  Lkavxs  Eatsn  {J.  C.  Beale).—The  leaves  sent  are 
eaten  by  some  insect,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  spois  and  white  stripes. 
What  insect  it  is,  as  we  have  no  specimen,  wo  arc  tmable  to  sny. 


•oar;  gMd'umu'i'iaa  4in^  w^ebma  QAUPmncB, 


uairn* 


FBzn  vos  MoDSi.  GabdxH'  iM0^tbUn^f-'You  say  that  the  prises 
oflTeivd  were  ''No.  56,  Desi^  or  ModeL'*  '*No^67,  Model  Garden,"  and  a 
#lilSatate  garden  was  exhibited  with  bedl,  siftidr  for  gravel,  zino  painted 
irecB f«r Box,  Ac.  There oanbe no douttt that li ooM tehave^lMeiiei* 
libtted  in  Clns  57.  Tfast  was  especially  for  a  modd  gwden^  OlaavM 
mm  for  a  design  or  model  of  say  other  k&d. 

D^YTwa  Fuuis.  Sko.  (S.  T.  fr.).'-No  tools  aas  required.  Spread  be* 
tsretn  shoets  of  tnick  blotting  paper  the  specimens  la  their  tiatnxal  poBl* 
tloxL  placing  every  pinna  or  leaf  flat  and  sepsrafe,  and  put  on  the  top  of 
Hie  blotting  paper  a  flat  board  and  »  weight  of  sevsn  poondk  or  tharer 
iriMats.    It  is  best  to  have  a  quire  of  blotting  paper, 

OVANO  Watsb— Boss  Boss  HOT  Otminio  (Agm9),—Tbe  gpano  shoald 
Ite  allowed  to  dissolve  at  least  twelve  houn  before  it  is  APpiied,  and 
Bei«ff  ^mll  stirred  up,  should  be  stninad  to  fvse  it  ol  lumps.  If  you  wom- 
lb  give  your  Bosea  a  plentiful  sap^  ef  wates,  we  think,  that  they  wonld 
«lpeB  the  buds  fx«ely.    The  evil  is  probably  caused  by  the  dryuoM  of  the 

ibilandatmospfaers.  

mjPHAB  LUTBA  Sowing— UtsiopnTLi.vu  spioatom  avd  Acmmts  oiiia^ 
)io8  Plaktiko  (Pettrboroaffhi.—Vavr^  or  iumfedftitely  after  theq^  are  ripe, 
ik  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  of  VTuphsr  Intes,  casting  them  into  a  pond 
With  a  foot  or  so  of  water  over  a  muddy  bottom.  Yon  may  tie  a  small 
■tone  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Myriophyllum  spioatum,  and  throw  it  into 
a  depth  of  9  inches  or  a  foot  of  water.  Acorns  calamus  may  have  a  large 
stone  tied  to  the  root,  and  be  oast  into  a  foot  or  18  inches  deep  of  water 
over  a  muddy  bottom.    Mow  la  a  good  tbae. 

.*  AAnokKus  CAxmATua  {8,  WX—li  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  seed  of  this, 
the  Long-tailed  Badisfa,  should  be  sown  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the 
seedUngs  are  up  and  of  a  tolerable  size,  plant  them  out  in  the  open  air  in 
" —  '  riab  soil.  It  requires  abundaawe  of  watsor  duiteir  dry  weather,  and 
It  it  sbnnU  be  frequently  stirsed.    Yoa  wiU  flad  faU  par- 


&. 


^ _J  at  page  181,  Vol.  X.,  New  Seriqs.    (De  JPotr).— Sow  your  single 

seed  In  an  eiffht-inch  flower-pot  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  bUTying  the 
Med  just  the  depth  you  woidd  a  oottxmon  Badisfa  seed.  It  needs  no  pro- 
tection at  this  season. 

ttm  LiAvns  BAtm— Caa^vaS'  (hmsmm»  <J?.  Tr.)<*>From  your  deacrip^ 
ttsga  of  the  leaves  we  should  attribute  their  skeleton-like  appearance  to 
the  ravages  of  some  caterpillar,  which  you  may  discover  upon  close  ex- 
dnfnation  of  the  foliage;  or  It  may  be  cauMd  by  some  beetle,  or  even 
evwlgB,  and  that  you  may  Meertaia  by^  piaoing  n  whit#  slwel  beaeath 
^  inaee  after  dark,  aad  shaklag  the  Vines  will  cause  the  insects  to  fall 
apon  the  sheet.  The  specks,  which  we  presume  are  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
erescenoes  on  the  wood,  leafstalks,  and  bnnohes,  a»s  natonl,  aod  pecu- 
ttrtb  the  Vine,  and  we  de  noi  oeasider  that  they  eiil  into  cttherHi* 
wood  or  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  and  berries,  but  form  a  past  of  it. 
^ey  are  not  injurious. 

Boot  or  Vma  Cut  (Idem),— The  Urge  root  yon  out  from  6io^  fset 
f^m  the  collar  will  net  destroy  the  Vine  if,  as  you  say,  H  was  not  more 
than  8  inches  in  circumference,  and  did  not  bleed  fh>m  the  end  left.  The 
f  ihe  would  only  be  weakened  by^  the'  root  betag  eut,  tod  bf  bleedtng 
fh»m  the  part  detached.  We  cannot  help  thiaiiiag  that  a.  Viae  fortr  ymm 
did  must  have  had  move  roof  than  this ;  bat  if  there  were  not,  aad  the 
not  wUch  was  cut  had  idl  the  fibres  loweir  thaa  tile  cot,  tbea  it  is  no* 


STB^nnuRT  PLAinn  (Jagirfrsr).— The  grpand-^be- 


Qaoxm>  vnmwMM  STB^wmsT  PLAinn  (Jagu<fw).—Tne  graapt 
tweea  the  plmts,  mode  fa«id  brtvsadingi  nwy  te  poiaM  omwMk  I 
tetke  depth  of  aeoapto  eflttolteat.  bakaot.mve:  for  StoawbsniM  L.^ 
flwa  eeil,  sad  lioeiw  or  iHgrfair  the  eerfao-deertr  ia  to  b^yoMadtJg^ 
ininxea  the  teota.   We  caaaotglve  the  names  of  the  beat  F 
to  be  selected  from  a  collection  ot  fifty  unless  you  state  the  i 

Potato  DisSAsa  (R.  W%Usharn).-^T^e  oause  of  the  l*otatD  i 
not  been  eaeeessfidly  esptsteed  e^n't^  fke  wisest  of  vegsftabto-pM^ 
giflts.  To  eleetriflitp,>  amawea,.  IneteuMat  eeasoas,  aad  other  cmw^ 
staaees  have  beea  asaiffied  the  origbi  ef  jOie  disease,  bat  the  Potirfo  had. 
been  exposed  to  them  all  for  oentucies,  'yet  the  disease  only  appearaa  x«> 
cently.    We  do  not  diseem  any  novelty  in  your  suggestioas. 

Bnmnwo  Sulphtb  nr  a  YnnsKt  (Imprfrwi.—Of  course  each  a  piPMsrt ' 
lag  wocdd,  ac  yoadeesiibev  deetmytli*lsav«a«  tha  Grapes,  sad  Ika  yamti 
shoots.  Often  in  thieJearaalhav»  we  warned  ^auaaarsagsSnatsa^a 
destructive  proceeding*  By  burning?  sulphur  it  is  converted  into  «> 
jfliurous  sold,  which  is  alike  destmctive  of  saimst  and  vegefiabla  Ifll. 
DueMBg  the  learee  with  fl«wars*eC  salphor,  aad  palMtiizg  tJia  1m  I  iirtsi 
pipes  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  water,  and  chiy  ate  the  beet  laodsMt 
en^loying  sulphur  against  <red  bpider. 

GaiiLLK.  m  Son  Foa  Fio  Trkbh  (A  0ro«<r  ^ !%<).— A  little  chalk  ia 
the  soil  of  your  Flg-houAe  win  do  no  hann,  and,  though  we  woold  rather 
apply  rough  limembUsh.  reagft  ehalk  wiil  do  ?«ry  wall.  " 
have  had  and  seen  flae  Fifphftnothinghafrgeodloaai,  with 


In  your  proposed  border  2  feet  deept  oa  concrete,  we  would  ; 
follows :— Have  from  6  to  9  inches  of  open  rubble  above  the  concrete,  and 
then  von  can  use  water  fk-eoly,  and  the  IS  faohes  of  soil  will  ba  ampis  f«r 
theFlgs.    TheCaetleKsaneii^Flglsavcvpgoedone. 

BT.ACK  ALXCAirre  GaAXV  {d  dmitant  lUaStr).— The  large  oval  tenlaB 
ware  fertilised ;  the  small  beiHes  wesa-aot  •  ftttfllsod,  aad  thiseaaaaslha. 
diffeaenoe  in  tba  shM.  Your  Gaape  is  Slash  Mo>«ocO,  rather  a  i^r«cttHV 
and  should  be  assisted  at  tjbe  time  of  blooming. 

BosBS  FOB  ExBiBXTXOM  (/.  J5.).— Hlgh-ooloursd  BoSQS  >ai:e :— Gksziss 
Eefsbvre,  Senatenr  Valsse,  Due  de  Rshsn,  Maurico  Bemaidfa,  Pktaoa 
Osmille  de  Bofaan,  very  dark,;  HmpAeoas  de  Maroo,  noilaiwa,  b«tfito 
fosB,  Mdvesydackr  or  fliecie  MoMiag,  dark  oimsoii.  liAi  euieii4 
Beees  are :  Comtesse  CecUe  da  Chabxillaat,  pink ;  Aeidalle,  wtiito ;  GWaa 
de  Dijon,  yellow;  Triomphe  de  Bennes,  yellow;  Baronne  GoDSik 
(Bourbon),  dove  pink;  Souvealr  de  la  Malaiaisea,  blush;  Dueheoae^O^ 


U*u>vB  MOT  Bama  (7.  Fi  AV-^ne  ■jsUns^nptastfar  « 
U«h*  wMl'beinit  too  ^..  If  yoawp^rthem  weUwi_ 
surface  wet,  apd  give  tnem  more  fUXr  we  think  the  flowers  and  c 


o^«h*  toil'beinit  too  ^..  If  yoawp^rthem  weU  without 

ret,  and  give  tnem  more  fUXr  we  think  the  flowers       . 
fruit  will  not  t^  yellow.    Kiufp  the  plants  hesKhfuDt  moist  at  the 


JbftUa  that  the  few  donnaat  eyes  whftoh  aia  hasd'  may  basek* 

TmsB  MiiJ>EWEn  ddf^m).— The  berries  aia  mildewed,  aad  tberemedv 
Is  io  dust  the  parts  affected  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  stnall  rea 
naeks  on  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  sre  too  Isms  for  red  BfUBt^  mtid 
sn  in  reaHtv  a  part  of  the  stalk  itself— nataraL  We  do  not 
the  fumigation  of  vineries,  exoqpt.  for  the  pospese  of 
BMl*,  fuid  then  sBMUqgdaianlr  asailahle  for  thripp. 

Fuss  ni  VnvsBT  (Idem).— Hake  some  beer  very  sweet 
iMhit  qnacter  fill  s/  SddaAvater  bottle.  Tie  a  piece  of  striag  ronndthe 
fleekaf  the  botthi,  aaidja^pend  itia  the  vinery  from  the  a>o£.  The  flka 
vflt  eater  the  bottleanA  ifrewa  themselveew 

'  tl&tTam  Snur  Ft»lt  Fibtta*  {An  Jsial^nrV^We  hava  no  dooht  thsi  yoa 
irfll  have  BuAcient  botidm  heat  ftrom  the  hot-waterp<pea,pBevided:tha 
roots  are  not  raised  t^o'fiSr  from  the  navenasnt  above  the  pipea  In  very 
Sbvere  weather  you  might  searoely  have  enough  of  tepheatwUhoak.a 
litBe  pioteetiott.    j^or  ordinary  oooasiene  it  tsooU  ba  aBpte^ 


nkl admit  abondaaee  of  air.aidnifB^  will  sfettfrUit  frasfy  if  cam  he  talaa 
to  feslUisa  the  blosMma.  •  To  bssms  %  pleni  ffoipa  its  leal  i&haawdo* 
The  leaf  sent  is  that  of  some.CoIeaa,  probably  Q^leoa  Veisoha^HJ. 

ZoirauB.  (Norik  JticUa^).— When  thus. spelt  1^  is  pronounced  2U>-na-]|i 
llany  persons  prefer  spelling  it  Zonal,  and  then  it'is  pronounced  Zu-ast 
•  CXVESABXAS  FOB  BsDDHio-orT.  (IfleWi^'WQ'  1x^X0  usod  Cinersriss  If 
bedttng  plsnts,  bat  they^di^  not  dMIe^W^Mod  bod,  efeoept,  peritn 
for  late  blooming.  The  thtoe  to  sesrMesebei,  fyr  «Ua  pqspoae  is^^i 
middle  of  Februuy;  then  grow  the  ptmit^.ixL  ageBileheat,andhasta 
them  off  for  planting-out  in  the  bogizming  of  June. 

LoBBUA  Snowflakk  (idtf«).— Thls  Lobelia  is  with  us  as  good  asdtf 
useful  as  LobeHa  speoloea,  oudy  it  is  white  instead  of  bine.  I<obelias  as 
nsote  free  in  growth  from  seed,  bat  they  de  not  flower  so  boob  aars 
freely  as  pl^^  ^voni  cattfngs. 

BosB  Stocks  (DevonientU)  »~Yon  can  only  procure  fheBose  sto^ 
flhanghai  and  Tortutie*8  White  Bknksian,  spoken  of  by  Ifr.  WlBs,  by  baTltg 
plaats  ef  eaeh  and  raiaiag  slsokaftooia^nttinga  ef  theoi. 

KAHfe9  or  It^Airps  (T,  W.p^O^iaau&a  Heahaae,  Hydseyaaus  i 
(r.  ir«s^)<-It  ie  the  Lesser  Boddef  (iJueeata  ^ithyiauii^a  psi 
whiqh  sitaches  itself  to  ibo  Vetch  and  otbes  phuxU^  (O.  UirtwidUy' 
Femettya  mucronata.  (IT.  D.  A.). — Hydrangea  querciflolla.  'I*.  M.  C.i.— 
1,  Onoclea  seasibllis,  N.  America;  2,  Bephmlnai  meOe,  Trspisa 
(jl*uai<e).— Tha  water  aaed  yaa  sond  is  a  species  ef  BatsasaMrpha.  Tfts 
only  way  to- get  rid  of  it  is  to  pessaveceia  oleariwg  it  oat  as  oftsail 
possible.  We  remember  a  similar  ease  wheraa  laiqge  piece  of  water  wiS 
iafested  with  the  smne  weed,  ^riiieh  wue  eventni^  Asstroyed  ia  Iks 
manner  mentioned. 


METEOROLOGIOAL  OBS&BVATION&  in  the  SaborbB  of.  LondoB  for  tha  We«k  tmOmg  July,  '^titJk. 


*'     I>Ami. 

TSBBMOaSTEB. 

Wlad. 

2£iE 

^. 

Baiih. 

Max. 

Min. 

Maa. 

Min. 

1ft  dp. 

2  ft.  dp. 

Son...  22 
Jlon...  28 
Tnes. .  24 
Wed.  .  26 
Thurs.  26 
.JW.  ..  27 
.Sat.  ..  28 

Mean 

80.116 
80.085 
80.080 
80.195 
39.150 
29.818 
20.049 

80.040 
29.976 
29.996 
80.171 
29.957 
29.668 
2JI.C70 

75 
71 
67 
68 
76 
67 
74 

80 
45 
60 
40 
61 
47 
S6 

65 

64 

64^ 

6? 

68 

6B 

65 

62 
61 

N.E. 

N.E. 

E. 

8.W. 
S.W. 
S:W, 
'     B. 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.06 
.04 

Very  fine;  dry  air;  very  fine ;  cold  etTni^it. 
Oveteast ;  very  fine  threughoai;  with  d^  coel  air. 
Heap,  ovetoast,  olondy;  fun,  overcast. 

Foggy ;  fine;  oLoady ;  oven»aatijraia.ciaighfk. 

Slight  rain  ;  overcast ;  olea^y. 

Very  fine;  cloudy ;  exceedingly  finfe ;  rain  at  night. 

SOlOII 

294J11 

70.48 

i«.71 

6B.78- 

61.00 

- 

0.88 

POITLTSY,  BEB,  aad  HDirSBHOLD  CRBCnriGIB. 


OLD  AND  YOUNG  BIRDS  AND  DIFFERENT 

BREEDS  RUNNING  TOGETHER. 
Whbn  we  wen  younger  we  spent  mnoh  of  our  time — ^tiist  is, 
lUl  we  had  to  gpare — in  a  quiet  Hampehire  Tillage.  The  church 


wafl  one  of  fhe  old  country  churches^  the  less  we  sayi 
the  music  the  better,  except  that  the  fltate  and  bassoon  plajeni 
wen  maryeU  io  the  children  who  attended  church  for  the  int 
tame.  About  once  in  eyecy  qnaiier  the  choir  sang  an  anthiM* 
when  it  was  stnngtfaened  by  the  aasistance  ol  a-  fiddle  and  two 
or  three  voicce  from  a  neighbowingvillage.  B  was  a  gnat  da( 
for  Harley  church  when  thfl  aooihcm  was  smig.  Tbs  pitat^ 
pipe  was  breast  into-requiaitieB,  tike  initzvttinto  wctetaaHi 


mB9^WL.mm.  l  .  JMSBSiL  tOf  fl^BSBUJWSOaiB  4^^S»  QQWUm  GABPJUOCB. 


migKltakM  lli^.^griki9,rhM3iti|taw  «taM0d  down  out  of  jygbib*; 
jurhao  iianwitit  lowwinltiiilnftn  ^wpg  tbe^t  M>d  «t4wt  it  xpfta 
song;  and  when  tha  sudgers  sat  down  they  looked  at  OMh. 
#lh8r  mA  siidiia,  wUe  i  Aitti^  Jivz  iv««it^t)nQa^  Hm  obagre- 
^IMtion,  «Bd  almoti  htalk^wii  iftto  i^m«  nfglownit,  .  In  the  uuRe 
hod  ioerlM  teJkt /oiiid  .flpsBoiwior'o^^ 


dioy  onjf       ^ 

mMom.  !nteliBBidii]8tMoreI^t;flbowli.iho/8Dirar*  Woliod 
«Mivpriote  toKtB  f or  3uffl«8t»,lof  ismamor,  Icr  Ihe  now  jieart 
wad  thtgr wove  woQ ipnaied hoiiiot;  ^butpoiple go^ josedio them, 
••lukw  old  Jidia  Tbo  iiaoood  fMmer-JBo|^:^«uog  odt  pf  «hQr^> 
lie  would  say,  "  The  old  sezmon,  maiatov,  ogaox;  ^hodj  wonld 
mtf^am  foiiDa  thoq^ht  wo  foigat  tha  timeol  jaaz.  2  We  heard 
that  oiiii'in  a  natter  ot  taty  tkaea.  'Whezo  jdiaU  vs  hogin 
llNBomw,  iin  hooon^hit  or  fi^t  aeioe  r.^' 

Just  in  the  same  way  we  haTe  certain  subjeots  ior  oert^m 
9«R{d[»-4faBy  QomO,  Jiko  tlio  .oeMOM,  in  ooipao;  Wo  doaSt 
^lihothar  Adoo  wbo  hooidithe^oiriBava  rexoomhivod  all  of  them, 
wd  so  wo  judge  Iram  tiio  qitmAm  we  ^rooeivo  ibat  rfuait  at  least 
^  our  previono  homHiofl  .are  lo^psotten^  We  wiU.take  them  as 
tlhey  ocaio. 

AqimHM, — **  XhOfOook  ohiriEaaBure  oo  lovward  thai.tibey  will 
not  wm  ynrtonah^r  wiih.lhe  old  birds:  whiohahoold  be  eon- 
ilned  t  ^  The  ^oimg  cmos ;  you  nay  oateh  op  tmea^  tiiat  have 
been  mnning  togeth«,4Uid  put  them  in  one  pen ;  let  them  he 
well  fed,  and  they  will  grow  faster  then  than  when  at  liberty. 
A  pen  for  such  shbold  be  20  Teet  long  toytO  broad. 

**  *  F.  A.  /3.'  wishes- to  break  ^i^^  all  hja-  pens  Adw  (he  has 
tbree  different  breeds),  and  to'  let  hi^  bi!r3B  ran  together :  how 
is'he  to  manage  it  f  **  If  there  iti  T^otai  for  them,  pot  all  your 
birds  to  roost  in  onolaige  toHo;>flateh  thorn  at  night,  and  put 
4hom  on  the  pemhoa.  it  often  oPTOTonts  £ghtin|^  Ihooo  is 
AeitlMrfKisk  Aior  injury  .In  their  rnnniag  to^fchsr  till  after  i^ 
«oidliing  oowion.  Xen  will  have  no  eggs  ikow  that ,  you  require 
Ae  ibtids  to  sit.  If  ymi  wish  to  sit  ve^  early  ones  be  oaief  ol  to 
9ti  your  difiegeent  hraeds  haok  in  tbeir  pens  in  Ootober;  but  if 
yon  aro  not  inteiiMling  to.bi}oed  befoxe  January , it  will  do  perf eot)y 
miiH  if  gran  pntithe  .biads  haek  in  Koremher.  Thia  will  gLice 
flfme  for '|^(wr  pone  notM|if!io.jSweet^  but  to  ireshen ;  and 
gtalr  looig-ilQlltTnp  birdju^l^.find  when  at  liberie  the  helps 


J  for.  farming  m^f^w  plnmage,  and  they  will  gain 
the  strength  to  make  theol  profitable  oecnpanis  of  ikeix  sepa- 
into  dwolllvfBfjlftV^  the  t^if^.arriTes  for  ^hair  bain^sf^  con- 
fined. ZEbtooQ  tia|8/tD 'the  birds  axa  :Qk9  -the  allSSeh^^MV?  i^f 
night  and  day  .to  mankind— ^thay  afford  the  cqpportunliy  u>r  flbie 
ffoparatiye  pioeeop  to  go  on.  Kow,  the  snifaeid  ol  the  pens,  and 
VDOsttng-hoasoe  i^heald  be  taken  off  andiplTon  to  the  gardener, 
and  all  wafer  wciU  lioM-whited,  and  the  zMUr'dag  up  and  left 
ffongh,  doois  t^nd  windows  left  4>pen.  In  iaot,  all  should  he 
doaethtttean  sweeten  nnd  xenovaAe.  It  is  the  season  of  rest 
te  fowls^ysd  their  owners.  JMbiy  hoth  ex^ojr  itjnd  turn  it  to 
dkeboitriiooftqiitt' 


MEDIOAX.  BBPOET  OK  A  POXrLTKS-YAIlD. 

Us  steok  for  the  poet  nine  months  (I  <al(^ heganlast  Oetob«^, 
Ins  been  one  oook  and  six  1mm. 

CoiB^  lei.  Abont  twwnonthe.ago  .one  hen  iwas  taken  ill,  end 
^Itar^wror^wecbgndiad.  fioon  afterwafde  another  died,  and 
40W  soMe  ohiglMns  ain  weeks  oAdaae  dying  one  alter  the  other, 
^he  ssmptams  am— eoft  jooepi,  wiuck  4t  «fitif t  eight  eeeme  Toor 
<U  of  food,  hoi  on  handling  ie  .lound  toko  fejyt  ol  flnid  on^jr. ;. 
^Moof  appekita,  and.  after  death  e*  ifeniueg:  of  iluid  from,  the 
■Mukh.  ,   ■ 

Sn  the  caae  of  the  fiiet  hen,  I  put  her  in  «.ooop  on  some 
•^oes,  gate  her  water  only  three  times  a^'d^y,  led  her  on: bread 
waked  in  beer,  or  xather  pnt  it  before  her,  for  she  wowld  eat 
liothing,  and  an  she  was  no  better  after  five  days,  I  one  evening 
yo  hern  teeert*^poonftil  of  castor  oil.  This  seemed  to  finish 
ikic,  lor  the  neat  motningnhont  ten  o*cloek  she  died,  and  the 
oil  with  the  otftior  flnid  van  from  the  month  after  death. 

Ky  pottktry  ere  in  an  enokioed  yard  96  leet  hy  16  loot, 
ypfflgt  of  eoeoaaon  fannyard  lowla«  aU  hot  the  eoek  and  one 
■nil  and  am  twelve  montfae  old.    They  are  fed  as  iaUows— 

NMB,  bsAley  «a8  machee  they  like  to  eat,  then  taken  awny ; 
veauag  and  ndight,  poUard  (Is.  id,  per  bushel),  mixed  some- 
WBMB  wttfaanaahed  potateee,  ns  nmoh  as  they  ean<eat,  then  xe- 
^^^d.  Bone  lettnoe  if  twmlfiiitaily  by  them,  efean  qpiring 
'Wite  is  given  jerery  day,  end  ^mbb  is  a  sand^hea|»  to  bask  in. 
Gese  2nd.  As  Brahma  ^octeas  aano  eo  mnehaeeiii— nnilnd  in 
l*r«dianedpndiilin  Apiiifaoni^A  eockssid  hen 
olA;«spMting  :far  ttntine |o  haw iiwd  m  ^8Mi 


stock  of  Brahma  chickens.  As  soon  as  thirteen  eggs  were 
laid  I  pnt  ibem  undiern'hfln.  Iliad  aevsn  ohMrim,  Ihree  dead 
in  the  eh«tt,<«nd  thzfo  i^ggs  had.  The  next  sitting  was^ght 
.jpitatom  fuid^ve-  common  eggEU  3Hie  *v>min^^  eggs  all  hatohedy 
but  only  two  of  th^Brabmaa;  the  others  were  bad.  The  next 
ntting^wae  ttusteen  >Bxahmaegge>  end  not  a  smgio  ohiefcen; 
-mi.hatehed.  The  mgfi  when  eeoked  for  the  other  fowls  had 
rsome  edf  ihen  the  jolk  qnite  diatinct  from  the  white,  and  in  some 
lit  ims  sather  minted  up  together,  hat  aU  smelt  very  badly.  The 
next  silting  wea  six  Biatoaand^ve  common  eggs.  The  latter 
all  prodneed  birds.  The  iBrahmas  were  all  unpEodnctiye.  Some 
weee  idonded,  and  some  had  the  ydlk  and  white  gnite  distinct. 
Xondi^  nine  eg0i  abouldhave  hatched,  seven  common  «gas, 
and  two  Brahmaa,  .All-  the  former  hwre  produced  birds ;  tioe 
two  BnitmM  were  nnproonetiye.  S^on  will  pexceive  that  out  of 
lnrty4wD  Brahma  eggs,  .only  nine  hatohed,  and  thosanine  W0ce 
from  eggs  laid  during  the  first  thr^  Weeks  I  had  the  hen,  idS|e 
all  the  common  eggs  produced  birds.  ^  The  extraordinary  thing 
is,  that  all  the  hens  (six)  are  with  one  «ock,  there  being  only 
one  in  the  yard,  and  I  have  noticed  that  he  attends  to  the 
Brahma  quite  as  mnch  #s  to  any  4>f  tiie  eommon  hens.  I 
notice  nothing  wrong  in  the  hen,  only  she  has  dropped  a. soft 
egg  about  jiow  nnd  tiien. — J.  B.  Bxxton. 

Clioeeo  OEDp  isn  very  enmmoti  complaint,  but  we  baTO  neifr 
heesd  .of  Its  being  ahnoet  gaaezal  in  a  yaxd*  When  cases  like 
this  eoeuK,  we.ondeaivDur  to  jftnd  the  oaaae  in  the  fopd  or  treat- 
ment. Tou  say  at  **  noon  as  much  barley  as  they  like,  auid 
iheiiiatenawi^."  We  eoppoee  from  this  that  the  barley  is  g^ven 
in  a  ttfoui^  or  eome  other  vessel ;  this  is  incompatible  witfi 
.health,  and  would  fi^  far  toaceoont&ir  sickness  o^  anykif»L 
FcmtIb 'learn  to  look  ior  the  daUy  advent  of  the  corn-box.  As 
soon  as  it  is  put  down  thsf  rash  eegerly  at  it,  and  eat  all  they 
ean,  a  anenthf ol  «t  a  time.  This  is  unnatural :  n  fowl  shoula 
pack  a  giain,  and  not  ft  z^onthf ul  at  a  time.  Tiie  fowl,  knowing 
tiiat  the  food  will  soon^  taken  aw^,  and  stimulated  l^y  the 
presence  ol  the  othecf,  gobblea  down  ns  much  as  possible,  nver- 
fiUfl  the  013^,'and  then  has  what  in  the  huirkan  being  would  be 
.called  **  a  pain  at  the  chesL*'  By  instinct  the  bird  has  reoonne 
to  weter  to  wash  it  down,  but  it  can  only  pass  to  the  gi2aaid.as 
that  empties  iteelf  of  the  food  previously  in  it*  In  the  man- 
Hme  it  swells,  and  eanses  distension  of  the  crop.  We  belieiie 
that  from  tiaie  daily  reoarrenoe  of  this,  there  i»  a  Xofls  of  diges- 
.ttlW /powers ;  ihat  the  gizzard  has,  become  large,*  woak,  «\d 
.flaoDid,  nnable  to  dispose  of  the  food  daily  put  in  it,  Appetite 
eeaeee,  and  thirst  increases,  the  fowl  drinks  to  the  last,  and 
dies.  You  must  have  a  hagsr  spsoe  for  the  chiokens,  that  yon 
mention  ie  not  large  enough  for  the  number  j^ou  have.  0ive 
your  fowls  a  feed  of  s^ked  meal  very  early  in  the  mopzung, 
thrown aboat  in  small  pieeeq,  so  lodges  they  will  xxm  after  it. 
Give  them  whole  com  at  midday,  but' scatter  it  broadcast  over 
4ie  ground.  Feed  again  wijtli  meal  in  the  evening.  While 
itibey  are  iufieiing  from  pendent  crops  let  them  have  water  fr^- 
qliently«  bat  not  always  1^  them.  As  soon  as  t^e  oauae  is  re- 
moiwd  they  will  reinxn  to  health,  and  may  be  treated  aooood- 
ingly.  Continne  the  dnstrheap  and  the  lettuces.  It  would  seem 
thsft  the!Unger  the  ^ahma  hen  remains  with  you,  the  worse 
her  eggs  one.  Wm^  tke  forty-two  eggs  laid  continuously.  «r 
was  there  the  intoiwcntion  ol  ahroody  time  ?] 


FOWLS  YCni  SHW7L15   fOSKP. 

In  reference  to  "  Fowls  You  Should  Keep,"  in  your  Journal  of 
the  17th,  may  I  give  my  experience  ?  The  monthly  return  of 
eggs  obtained  by  *'  J.  M.'  6."  froni  six  hens  appears  v^  sttudt*  • 
3&ee  hens  of  the  LaFl^che  breed  have  produced  for  m^  as 
follows :— May,  47 ;  June,  H ;  and  July  to  the  23rd,  28.  One 
of  the  three  hens  has  just  brought^off  a  hatch  of  chickens,  and 
another  has  been  sitting  for  the  past  ten  days.  I  regret  I  can- 
not carry  my  statistics  as  regards  these  three  hens  further 
back,  but  the  hens  were  only  imported  in  April,  and  commenoed 
laying  at  opce.  I  have  also  had  good  fortune  withHoudan 
and  Or^ve  CoBurs ;  but  of  the  three  breeds  I  confess  to  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  stately  and  handsome  La  Fl^he. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  my  three  hens  and  a  cook  are 
in  a  run,  about  8  feet  square,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and 
that  all  the  French  fowls  appear  wonderfully  tolerant  of  oon- 
.finement.  Were  I  not  afraid  of  occi^)ying  tqo  much  spaoe,  I 
would  gjivo  you  the  results  of  my  hatohing-experienoe,  but  iM 
co^nt  n^yself  with  remarking  tkat  ehioks  hatched  in  my  inen- 
bator  run  abont  with. and  appear  quite  as  stBcmg  and  well-toHlo 
m  ibfm  jMtebsd  ni  iihe jiasne  time  nnder  hens*-*^.  W^:F4^.B. 
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EXTRACTING  THE  GAPES  WORM. 

I  KOTiciD  in  your  Number  of  Jvlj  24(h  remftrkB  upon  ex- 
tracting the  gapes  worm.  Thifl  is  a  frequent  disease  in  Ameriea, 
and  eazries  o£f  nnmbers  of  young  chickens. 

The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  take  the  top,  say  4  inches  down, 
of  a  quill  feather,  and  strip  off  all  the  feathers  except  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  end  where  cut.  The  remaining  part 
I  cut  with  scissors  about  one-half  the  length,  running  the  finger 
down  to  spread  it  and  give  it  a  barb-like  appearance.  Of  Uie 
sharp  part  of  the  stem  where  cut  I  dip  just  the  tip  in  sealing- 
wax  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  windpipe.  I  then  anoint  the 
feather  with  spirits  of  turpentine  or  coal  oil,  thrust  it  down 
the  windpipe,  twist  it  round,  and  then  withdraw  it.  This 
barbed  part  brings  the  red  gapes  worms  up  with  it.  I  nerer 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  doing  this,  and  in  most  instances 
efreeted  the  cure. — Jakbs  Spbitt. 


ON  PRESERVING  EGGS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Farmers*  Institute  in  New  Tork,  a 
note  was  received  from  Mr.  w.  M.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  inquir- 
ing whether  there  is  any  way  to  pack  eggs  so  as  to  keep  them 
flood  from  spring  until  the  winter  months  ?  Upon  this  question 
uie  following  discussion  took  place.  The  name  of  the  first 
speaker  is  not  given : — 

There  are  various  modes  of  keeping  eggs,  none  of  which  are 
quite  successful.  Sometimes  eggs  packed  in  water  saturated 
with  lime  keep  perfectly  well,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 
Some  persons  say  they  can  keep  them  in  water  saturated  with 
salt,  others  keep  them  packed  m  fine  dry  salt,  others  in  char- 
coal dust.  If  packed  in  sand  and  kept  in  a  very  cool  cellar, 
they  will  remain  throu^  the  year.  They  should  always  be 
packed  small  end  up.  The  best  way  to  preserve  eggs  is  to 
tore  them  in  one  of  Frofessor  Nyce's  preservatories. 

Professor  Smith,  Columbia  College,  said  that  the  common 
way  of  preserving  eggs  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  more  effectual  than  any  other  mode  he  had  ever 
seen,  was  this  -.—The  eggs  are  placed  in  a  barrel,  keg,  earthen 
'  jar,  or  any  other  suitable  vessel,  and  then  melted  tallow,  only 
')ust  warm  enough  to  flow,  is  poured  in,  filling  the  interstices, 
flind '  thus  hermetically  seiding  ftie  eggs  fSrom  the  air,  which 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  necetaaiy  lor  their  perfect  preservation, 
when  wanted  for  use  they  are  easily  obtained  by  wanning  the 
open  end  of  the  vessel  to  soften  the  tallow. 

Mr.  Solon  Bobinson  said  he  thou^t  lard  or  oil  would  answer 
the  purpose ;  it  would  be  more  convenient.  He  had  heard 
molasses  recommended,  and  did  not  see  why  it  would  not 
answer  perfectly. 

Bir.  Carpenter  said  he  had  found  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
'eggs  in  fine  dry  salt.  He  packs  them  endwise,  and  about  once 
*a-month  reverses  the  ends  of  the  casks,  or  rather  box  with 
straight  sides,  so  that  a  board  and  doth  or  paper  fits  down 
and  holds  the  contents  in  their  place  when  reversed. 

Professor  Tillman  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  anything  which 
'  would  exclude  air  would  preserve  eggs.  Becent  experiments 
in  France  have  developed  the  fact  that  varnishing  the  ihdl 
destroys  the  value  of  the  egg  for  incubation. 

Mr.  E.  Williams  said  he  had  seen  eggs  perfectly  preserved 
by  packing  in  meal.— (Canada  Farmer.) 


NOTES  ON  BIRDS  OF  PREY  IN  ESSEX.— No.  2. 

Great  Homed  OwL^k  vezy  fine  specimen  of  this  noble  bird 
was  once  shot  in  Mark  Bushes,  Latton,  by  Mr.  Paine,  keeper 
to  Colonel  Borgoyne,  of  Mark's  Hall.  The  Colonel  had  it 
stuffed  and  placed  in  the  front  hall. 

Long-eared  Owl, — This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  rare  bird, 
puring  the  severe  winter  of  1860-61,  three  of  them  were  shot 
in  this  neighbourhood — one  at  Sawbridgeworth,  one  at  Harlow, 
and  one  at  North  Weald.  This  last  I  saw.  It  is  an  extremely 
rare  visitor  in  this  district,  and  the  birds  shot  were  probably 
driven  southward  by  the  intense  cold. 

Short-eared  Owl. — This  is  still  more  rare  than  the  preceding. 
Some  years  ago  one  was  shot  at  Sheering  Hall,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  this  was  the  only  instance  of  its  appearance.  I  may 
here  remark,  that  Sheering  Hall  is  situated  in  a  vale  by  the 
river  Pincey,  which,  until  of  late  years,  was  densely  wooded.  It 
'  was,  therefore,  sometimes  the  resort  of  rare  birds. 

TengnuUms  OirZ.— Very  rare.    I  saw  one  that  was  shot  some 


yean  ago  in  Birehanger  Wood,  near  Bishop  Stortfocd,  md  « 
it  was  only  wounded,  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  keep  It 

alive. 

Wood  OirL— This  is  a  strong  and  fieroe  bird,  of  a  dusky 
colour,  with  different  shades  of  brown.  It  was  so  eommott 
that  when  a  boy  I  always  had  one  or  two  of  them  tame.  They 
used  to  bzeed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  and  wece 
great  destroyers  of  rats.  It  was  pleasing  when  walldng  on  a 
fine  night  to  hear  the  solemn  notes  of  these  birds  reeponding 
to  each  other  at  a  distance ;  but  they  are  all  deatroyed,  I  be- 
lieve, not  one  of  them  now  remains. 

Brown  OioL— Smaller  than  the  preceding,  of  a  lighter  oolouz, 
and  not  so  often  seen,  as  it  did  not  frequent  out-buildings,  but 
kept  more  to  woods  and  other  retired  situations.  like  ttie  laat 
it  IS  now  gone. 

Bam  Ow2.~This  beautiful  and  useful  bird  is  now  like  the 
others  nearly  extinct.  Its  food  consisted  of  mice,  which  it  de- 
stroyed both  in  bams  and  fields;  it  used  to  begin  its  hunt 
about  an  hour  before  eunset,  and  continued  it  till  dayliohti 
thus  rendering  great  service.  Like  the  Kestrel  Hawk,  it  touched 
no  sort  of  Game,  but  it  is  so  often  destroyed  by  ignorant  people 
that  I  fear  we  shall  soon  have  to  deplore  its  loss  altogether. 

The  LittU  Scope  Owl  is  said  to  have  been  seen  here,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  mistake.— D.  S.  Fbbncr. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE.— Part  IL 

ITS  IKTBODUCTION    INTO  AlffD  AOCLIMATISAT^OH  Of  aKBMAHT. 

{Continued  from  page  75.) 

"  Or  animals  hostile  to  bees  which  exist  in  Egypt,"  oofr 
tinues  Herr  Vogel,  "only  hornets  and  wasps  are  known  t» 
me.  At  a  certain  time  in  summer  a  boy  must  always  be  star 
tioned  near  the  bee-hives,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  homeli, 
or  else  these  miimitla  would  rob  all  the  honey  from  the  8fcoek& 
He  who  knows  how  rich  Egypt  is  in  troublesome  insects  mi^ 
form  an  idea  what  a  pest  the  hornets  especially  are  for  the 
bees  and  their  keepers  during  the  hot  season  in  Egypt.  If 
robbing  a  stock  by  wasps  has  once  commenced,  it  is  difficnUto 
affoidhelp.  It  is,  therefore,  the  chief  task  of  the  watohmiB 
to  ward  off  the  first  attacks  of  these  enemies. 

"  As  but  a  few  Fellahs  and  Copts  keep  bees,  itreqnirea  &  gwd 
deal  of  time  to  find  out  an  apiary.  AEuropeen  wbodsM  no* 
know  the  Arabian  language  can  discover  an  apiary  mostly  attj 
by  chance.  Moreover,  the  Fellahs  aie  so  intolerant  as  ohm. 
to  throw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  discoveries  of  this  kind 
in  Egypt,  which  difficulties  cannot  often  be  overcome,  and 
travellers  are  frequently  attacked  by  robbers.  In  Manzura 
Copt  keeps  bees,  who  is  said  to  be  the  Egyptian  master  of  bee* 
keeping.  Herr  ELammersdhmidt,  a  photographer,  went  to  this 
man  in  1868,  to  buy  a  stock  for  ttie  Berlin  Acdimatisatioa 
Society ;  the  gloomy,  distrustful,  and  very  supemtitious  Egyp- 
tian did  not,  however,  give  a  decided  answer.  Not  even  a  dead 
bee,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Berlin  as  a  sample,  oould  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  obtain  from  him.  For  15  to  26  thk.  (£2  & .  to 
£8)  only  was  he  willing  to  part  with  a  dead  bee.  Herr  Hsin- 
merschmidt  fortunately  succeeded,  in  1864,  in  finding  out  I 
small  apiary  in  Old  Cairo.  The  proprietor,  a  Fellah,  ndio  hsd 
been  brought  up  in  a  European  family,  gave  a  bee  as  a  sampk, 
and  parted  with  a  small  swarm  for  a  considerable  sum  of  moosy, 
he  also  made  the  hive  for  transportation,  and  had  the  box  for 
packing  it  in  made  by  his  son,  who  was  a  joiner.  This  Fellah 
was  only  induced  to  sell  the  swarm  by  Mr.  HanmMnehmidt, 
who  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  Arabian  language,  remarkiBg  to 
him  that  his  name  would  not  only  be  mentioned  in  Eurai^ 
but  become  immortal.  This  alone  had  the  deeiied  efieel. 
The  Fellah  would  not  hive  the  swarm  in  a  wooden  hive,  beinf 
of  opinion  the  bees  were  not  accustomed  to  wooden  hives,  ana 
would  die  in  it.  He,  however,  is  not  quite  an  unpractical  bee- 
keeper. In  order  to  compel  the  bees  to  make  combs  paiaBd 
to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  he  puts  old  combs  on  a  amall 
forked  stick,  which  is  exactly  as  long  as  the  cylinder  is  high 
inside,  and  fixes  them  in  the  hive  which  is  to  be  stocked.  The 
bees  fasten  the  inserted  combs  to  the  surface  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  and  to  the  twig,  and  after  they  have  been  loosened  at 
the  top  the  Fellah  can  take  them  out  with  the  stick,  and  also 
insert  them  again.  The  Fellahs  have  also  partially  moveable 
combs.  The  new  combs  which  the  bees  make  in  the  cylinder 
they  make  parallel  to  the  inserted  ones,  and  the  excision-  of 
honeycombs  is  thereby  much  facdlitated. 

**  The  Egyptian  bee,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
known  varieties  by  its  small  size  and  light  pubescenoe,  is 
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gng^td  om  liM  whole  of  Egypt.  As  the  ^rall^  of  the  Nile  ie 
Aiher  isolated  in  apiaxian  respects,  this  speeiee  eannot  inter- 
mfaglfl  with  other  yarieties,  and  therefore  Tnaintalns  its  puritj 
jjiiiet.  This  has  heen  proved  hy  single  hees  eoQeeted  from 
different  parts  of  the  oonntry.  Arabia,  in  nature  Abiean,  has 
likewise  ue  Egyptian  form  of  honey  hee,.whiQh  is  proved  by 
tbe  speeimen  in  me  Berlin  entomologieal  colleetion,  which  was 
faionght  by  Ehrenberg  from  Arabia  Felix.  The  Syrian  bee 
fiffers  onJbr  from  the  Egyptian  in  being  somewhat  larger,  and 
hiving  a  hairy  yellow  corselet ;  it  is  in  other  respects  so  mnch 
Hke  the  Egyptian  variety  that  it  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  it.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  Syrian  form  of  the 
Egyptian  bee  exists  in  Palestine  in  hollow  trees  and  clefts  of 
xM,  and  it  was  from  this  bee  that  honey  was  obtained  by 
Samson.  Besides  the  Korthem  and  Italian  hybridons  bees, 
and  the  so-called  Ghreoian  or  Hymettns  bee,  bees  are  frequently 
fomid  in  Asia  Minor,  which  by  their  light-colonred  corselet- 
plate  and  small  size  again  approach  the  Egyptian  bee.  The 
Egyptian  form  of  the  species  with  dark  hai^  crown  of  the 
head,  goes  through  the  Himalayas  as  far  as  China,  and  was 
eaQed  by  Fabridns  Apis  cerana.* 

"  As  the  snbtropicid  zone  is  the  home  of  the  Egyptian  bee,  it 
was  feared  that  this  variety,  which  exists  only  in  hot  conntries, 
jrould  soon  perish  in  the  climate  of  Germany.  A  friend  of 
Biine  informed  me  in  1864,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Egyptian 
hee  having  been  introduced  into  England  years  ago,  and  that 
It  had  died  there  on  account  of  the  climate,  f  I  can  readily 
believe  that  the  acclimatisation  of  the  Egyptian  bee  has  been 
attempted  in  England,  and  that  it  soon  became  extinct  there ; 
but,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  northern  and  Italian  bee,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  perished  on  account  of  the  climate.  Aiiy 
effect  of  the  Egyptian  climate  upon  a  being  reared  in  Germany 
eoiald  only  be  imagined  if  the  so-called  cellular  or  preformation 
theory  were  true.  According  to  the  imitative  or  epigenese 
theory,  which  rests  upon  the  development  of  all  being  from 
the  bud  or  germ,  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  germs 
of  propagation,  like  the  germs  of  the  other  organs  of  Uie^ 
animal  body,  should  be  formed  and  develope  themselves  in  time, ' 
80  that  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  climate  upon  beings  de- 
veloped in  Germany  cannot  be  supposed.  From  the  beginning 
I  inferred  that  if  tne  Egrptian  bee  could  not  at  onee  bear  our 
climate,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  become  ao- 
ouitomed  to  it..  If  Apis  fasoiata,  in  order  to  be  kept  with 
profit,  must  be  compelled  to  alter  its  nature,  the  acclimatisa- 
tion of  the  inseet  would  become  impossible;  for  the  native 
nature  of  the  bee  is,  according  to  our  experience,  unalterable, 
whilst  its  inborn  impulses  are  unchangeable,  the  Creator  not 
eaabHog  it  to  develope  new  instincts.  The  belief  that  bees  in 
the  West  Indies  leave  ol!  storins  honey  because  they  find  food 
there  uninterruptedly  during  the  whole  year  is  founded  in 
nuitake.  Such  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  insect  cannot 
be  imagined,  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  immutable  laws 
which  govern  the  nature  of  the  bee.  Horses  may  be  broken 
in,  dogs  may  be  trained,  nay,  even  lions,  drc,  may  be  tamed, 
bat  the  nature  of  the  bee  neither  man  nor  climate  can  alter. 
The  latter  can  only  regulate  its  instinct  in  every  country  of 
the  earth  in  accordance  with  the  variation  of  the  seasons." 
(To  be  ooBthraed.) 


PAINLESS  EXTINCTION  OF  DRONES. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  massacre  of  the  drones  in  a 
liive  is  a  cruel  and,  I  may  almost  say,  unnatural  proceeding. 
As  the  time  hsM  arrived  when  the  destruction  commences  some 
of  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  observing  whether  the 
droae«  suflEer  a  painful  death.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  but 
that  the  body  is  sucked  by  the  bees,  so  that  the  drone  dies  from 
exhaustion,  whilst  part  of  the  store  he  has  consumed  is  returned 
to  the  hive.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact, 
that  the  attack  is  always  made  on  a  particular  spot  behind  the 


*  Tb«  name  ** Egyptian  bee"  if.  strioily  ■peaUiig,  inowreet,  beeaiiM 
tbis  bee  U  also  mat  with  in  AraUa;  bat  the  neeiee  being thns  styled 
tt  woiks  on  nainnl  history,  having  been  domestloated  and  cnltiyated  ifi 
Egypt  from  the  earliest  times,  and  finally  introdnoed  into  Oermany  from 
wat  oonntry,  we  do  not  seek  to  change  it.  The  nn-Oennan  name.  Apis 
iMfiKta  (Isseio,  avi,  atom,  are,  to  wind  or  bind  bands  aronnd),  was  given 
to  St  by  the  French  nstaralist  Latxlelle  (1S88).  because  he  considered  it  a 
^eeles  of  that  genns.  The  Latin  name  no  doubt  signifies  that  this  bee 
appears  to  be  adorned  with  reddish-yellow  and  white  bands. 

*  This  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  as  I  beUere  no  such  attemptasthat  r«- 
'errsd  to  was  ever  made.— A  Dsvovshxbb  Bu-kxxpxb. 


wingi,  and  that  drones  recently  killed  are  lighter  than  live 
bees.— HsHBT  HxreBss,  Loughborough. 

[We  are  unable  to  endorse  your  theory  of  the  **  painlese 
extinetiom  "  of  drones.  Numbers,  doubtless,  perish  of  exhaug- 
tion,  or  are  worried  to  death,  few,  if  any,  being  actually  stung ; 
but  this  exhaustion  seems  to  be  the  result  of  starvation,  the 
unfortunate  males  being  rigidly  denied  access  to  the  stores  ol 
the  hive  some  time  before  active  hostilities  are  commenced. 
The  attack  which  you  notice  as  being  made  behind  the  wing  ia 
the  mode  in  which  a  worker  always  endeavours  to  seize  a 
hostile  bee,  and  has,  probably,  this  advantage,  that  it  often 
enables  her  either  to  disable  her  adversary  by  dislocating  the 
wing,  or  to  inilict  a  fatal  wound  by  curving  her  body  and 
pierdngwith  her  sting  the  vulnerable  parts  underneath  the 
abdomen.] 


HIVING  A  SWARM  SETTLED  IN  A  CHIMNEY. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  is  the  best  method  of  hiving  a 
swarm  of  bees  which  settled  in  a  chimney  leading  from  a  flue? 
They  cannot  be  reached  by  anything  from  beneath.  They 
have  been  there  about  two  months.— W.  P. 

[We  must  again  confess  ourselves  puzzled,  and  shall  be 
obliged,  to  any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  be  able  to 
advise  **  W.  P.**  in  his  diificulty.  Why  have  the  bees  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  chimney  for  so  long  a  time  as  two 
months  ?] 


IS   THE   UGURIAN   BEE   REALLY   MORE 
PROLIFIC  THAN  THE  COMMON  BEE? 

Mb.  Law's  account  of  his  Ligurian  bees  proves  them  to  have 
been  in  his  case  certainly  "  prolific  to  a  degree,"  but  as  the 
article  is  headed  **  Superiority  of  the  Ligurian  Bee,"  I  must 
put  in  a  claim  to  equal  merit  on  this  point  for  my  old  blade 
friends,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  doing  so  by  the  following 
facts  which  occurred  in  my  apiazy  this  season. 

I  had,  from  a  stock  two  years  old,  a  remarkably  fine  swarm 
on  the  27th  of  May,  which,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  becm  a 
great  swarming  day  in  Engkmd,  as  well  as  here.  This  was 
followed  in  six  dayi  afterwarAs  (the  Snd  of  June)  by  a  vay  re- 
spectable second  swarm ;  and  this  again  in  six  days,  the  8th  of 
June,  by  without  exception  the  largest  and  finest  swaim  I  ever 
hived.  The  bees  came  away  from  the  hive  exactly  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  never  remember  to  nave  seen 
the  air  in  such  a  state  of  commotion,  or  to  have  heard  such 
joyous  music  discoursed  by  my  little  favourites.  For  ten 
mmutes  at  least  I  was  quite  uncertain  where  their  final  desti- 
nation would  be,  when  suddenly  her  majesty  came  down  from 
her  honeymoon  flight,  as  I  suppose,  and  rested  on  a  currant  bush 
by  my  side,  and  to  mv  graUfication  she  was  instantaneously 
surrounded  by  her  faiufnl  subjects.  The  productive  powers  of 
the  parent  hive  were,  however,  yet  far  from  being  exhausted, 
for  on  the  15th  of  June,  for  the  fourth  time,  a  gallant  army 
sallied  forth,  all,  like  theirpredecessors,  to  be  taken  prisoners 
without  striking  a  blow.    Ijiese  last  I  joined  to  No.  2. 

Thus  in  less  than  three  wedu  I  obtained  from  one  hive  three 
magnificent  stocks.  All  of  these  have  since  not  only  filled  the 
bodies  of  their  hives,  but  are  working  merrily  in  glass  supers, 
and  two  of  them  have,  to  my  great  disappointment,  within  the 
last  few  days  thrown  virgin  swarms  (veiy  fine  ones^,  but  too 
late,  I  fear,  to  set  up  housekeeping  arrangements  for  them- 
selves this  season,  so  I  have  obtained  furnished  lodgings  for 
them  with  some  kind  neighbours.  I  do  not,  however,  know 
that  I  am  justified  in  using  the  term  "  kind,"  for  I  regret  to 
say  that  in  almost  evexy  case  of  uniting  which  I  have  attempted — 
and  I  have  carried  out  my  operations  to  the  letter,  as  directed 
by  all  the  best  authorities— I  have,  like  "  G.  J.,"  in  your  Num- 
ber 277,  been  horrified  by  the  number  of  dead  and  dying  on 
the  white  cloth ;  in  fact,  the  dreaded  "  needle  gun  "  could  not 
cany  on  the  work  of  destruction  with  |(reater  mpidity,  or  more 
fatal  effect  than  the  stin^  of  these  httle  rascals,  when  their 
tenitorv  is  invaded  at  mght.  I  have  not  tried  peppermint ; 
has  it  ue  effect  of  soothing  their  ire  ? 

Although  I  think  the  facts  I  have  stated  above  show  that 
with  proper  management  the  black  bee  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  bee-master,  still  I  am  very 
anxious  to  introduce  the  Ligurian  bee  into  this  neighbourhood, 
and  as  many  of  my  friends  are  equally  so,  any  hints  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  procedure  would  be  most  acceptable.    The  prices 
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charged  for  Ligoxians by  mmktmadan aad^oiiMr UnritthB^^ 
kwfin  are  most  exorbitant^  and  the;  do  notgnarantee  tEair 
lOfii  aaival  in  IreUtnd. 

Oae  of  my  Bfocke  (one  of  ike  best  a0 1  fiopedV.  liaaMbrved 
in  fl  moet  extraordinary  manner  this  yeair.  t  put  on  &  bcr 
super  box  in  May,  and  tiiey  went  tip  in  ciDWdJ)  at  once;  and 
woried  splendidly  nntil  abont  the  lOHi  of  Jtme ;  abont  that: 
time  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  staia  quo,  and  remained  sa 
tin  tile  end  of  the  month.  On  taking  oil  the  box  to  examine 
the  cause,  I  found  the  passages  between  them  clogged  with 
drcnes,  and  the  bees  have  never  since  resumed  worlt  or 
swarmed,  although  they  appear  at  the  entrance  to  be  working 
most  Tigoroualy.    "What  is  the  cause  ?^— SgiViB,  Co.  ZUdare. 


I BBAD  with  great  interest  the  aeoocrat  of  the  results  obtained 
at  Marston  Trussel  Bectoiy,  oommunicated  in  your  Journal  of 
the  lOtfa  inst.  1  wieh  to  supplement  ik  with  at  statemoai  of 
the  results  realised  ia  an  apioiy  in  this  neighbourhood,  where 
the  treatment  was  far  from  boing  scientifie,  and  wilere  the 
cemiDon  bee  (Apds  melUfio^  alone  is  kept*  The  proprietrix, 
for  it  is  a  female,  the  sister  of  a-  laxmer,  who  interests  herself 
in.  the  bee  department,  had  only  four  hiyes  this  spring.  They 
were  in  ordinary  straw  skeps,  and  in  fair  condition.  No.  1 
cast  three  swarms,  of  which  the  top  swarm  cast  other  two ; 
No.  7  cast  three,  of  which,  however,  one  was  lost,  and  the  top 
swarm  cast  a  virgin ;  No.  B  cast  three  swarms ;  Kb.  4  cast  two, 
making  in  all,  along  with  the  old  stocks,  eighteen.  The  swarms 
were  all  large.  One  of  the  virgins  I  obtained  to  people  an 
observatory  hive ;  and  the  ether,  which  I  visited  to-day,  was 
very  Targe,  so  much  so  that  a  xhore  commodious  skep  had  to 
be  proemd  for  it  than  the  •one  in  wkleh  it  was  fii0t  housed. 
It  in  the  case  of  Mawkm  I^nMsel  aix  hirea  swelled  out  to 
bittitj4hzee,  whi<di  mi^t  have  been  incteased  to  twenty-five, 
in  iha  case  I  am  deeonbing  f osr  became  et^teen,  giving  the 
advantage  in  favour  el  the  Jdaok  bee.  I  mi^  add  thai  other 
Bpams  aae  still  e: 


[It  seems  to  us  Ibo*  m>  BsWsfttefayfytwmlTttien  oan  h*annv8& 
at  by^e  oompantsen  of  reeoltfl  ebtauned  in  cbifenaBl  phaee, 
wties^lhe  seasMn,  pasfcaage^  and  mode  of  maDagemeni.may  ba 
alSke  dissknilar;  iua  iaapartiftl  efceerver  keeping  bete  varieties 
in  the  same  loea]ify»  al  the  same  times  aad  unthr  posRaely 
simikreEireumstanees»-WMridi»eciropini0nbetla»bast,.if  na«. 
the  only,  evidenee  Aat  eoidA  >»ufc«i4Bi  being,  at  att  daoians 
ott  Ihe  point.} 


bniuno*  bees. 

A  T0I.B1UBLV  large  swarm  came  trom  aa»  of  mj  supered'  bar 
and  frame  hives,  and  I  wished  to  unite  it  to  a  weak  stock  inr 
another  bar  and  frame  hive.  The  fbllowing'  is  the  ptea  I 
adopted : — Having  secured  the  swarm  in  a  common  straw  Uve^ 
I  placed  it  at  7  p.m.  over  the  bar  and  fhune  hxve,  and  opened 
the  side  slits  in  the  adapter  to  allow  the  smell  of  the  stodk  to 
rise  up  to  the  swarm,  t  also  somewhat  freelj^  sprinkled  both 
stock  and  swacm,.  as  well  as  I  could,  with  honey  and  water. 
I  went  to  them  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  ail  appeared 
quiet.  Next  morning  the  swarm  was  in  its  hive.  I  then  placed 
a  glass  super  over  the  stock,  and  resting -the  swarm  on  its  top 
edge,  gave  the  hive  containing  the  swarm  a  smart  bh>w  or  two. 
All  the  bees  were  now  inside  the  super,  and  I  gave  them  a 
second  sprinkling  of  honey  and  water.  Now  began  a  fight 
which  continued  until  every  bee  (of  the  intended  swarm,  I  pre- 
sume), was  killed  and  east  out  of  the  stock  on  the  ground  in 
front.  Not  a  single  bee  is  to  be  seen  in  the  super.  Query, 
Do  the  bees  that  sting  other  bees  to  death  themselves  also 
die,  as  they  do  when  tiiey  sting  human  beings  f  If  not,  why 
not? 

An  immense  number  of  bees  have  faeen  hanging  on  and 
about  a  stock  upon  which  there  is  a  large  bell  super.  Think- 
ing it  mi^t  be  fit  to  remove  I  took  it  off  liie  other  day,  but 
found  very  little  honey  and  a  good  deal  of  brood-comb.  I  re* 
placed  it,  and  still  the  bees  are  hanging  by  thousands  about 
the  hive,  doing  nothing  else.  The  same  is  tite  case  with  one 
of  nay  Stewarton  hives,  although  the  top  box  was  put  on  more 
than  a  week  ago,  and  is  filled  wilh  bees  as  idle  apparently 
as  those  are  that  are  hangiTig^  in  a  great  bondi  beneath  and 
around  the  slighting-boardl  I  suppose  I  must  put  up  wiU^ 
their  idleness. 

Books  say  that  beeairin  net  attadt  people  at  worit  at  a  dS»^ 
tanoe  from  the  apiary.  Ify  experience  and  that  of  my  children 
and  gardener  is  just  the  opposite  of  this.    They  attack  us 


h  an  90/iKur  disCsDiMr  from  tiie  aulia^,  asd*  pPW'  VB 
relimtlesg^.— T:  B.  Ihuuoe,  Fimgaortlhrllxinge. 
'   iThei  uiaasmigbft  haare  been  moni  sueeessfnl  had  yoQ.  r^^ 
moved  thavdIavteB,  jmd  knoeiOBd  out  the  swarm  on  the  top  tt 
thei  SBpesed  fnanea.    13iis  is,  m  pointof  Ikct,  the  mode  wv 
oazselivea  adofit^  prenouslj  deepening  the  hive  at  the  top  by 
the  adiUtioa  of  a  square  wooden  frame  of  suitable  diameter 
aad  aboot  14  inch  deep,  u^om  which  we  place  the  crown-boazif' 
aa  qnieUljy  as  possible  after  knookincr  <rat  the  duster  of  bees. 
We  oee,  also,  a  Uttie  smoke  and  peppeimint-soented  symp, 
but;  mih  all  these  paooantions,  are  not  essmpt  from  oecasionaf 
failuiok    Beas  that  stiag  eiher  bees  do>  xuit  always  perish,  ba- 
canaa  the  Baomfaranea  and  soft  integuments  of  the  bee  are  sa 
deliflate  and  fragile  as  to  permit  of  the  sting  being  withdrawn 
wUheutisjiuy.    When,  however,  as  sometimes  happens,  that 
weapon  penetrates  the  head  or  any  partof  the  homy  armour  of 
the  bee  it  remaina  immoveably  fixed,  and  the  result  is  fatal  ta 
both  eombatants.    The  honey  harvest  mi^  possibly  be  on  the 
waae  i&your  locality,  as  it  is  in  aura,  and  ttiis  would  aoeooBi 
for  the  apparent  inactivity  of  your  bees.    If,  however,  hoQSjy 
i»  still  plesdifol,  adequate  ventilation  and  sufiioient  room 
being  aflbided,  they  will  speedily  resume  their  wonted  industry. 
Bees  do  not  usually  aaney  persons  at  a  distance  from  their 
hivea.   There  can  be  no  doubt,  howsnrer,  that  their  dispositiout 
vary  eansidegab\y»  and  yours  seem  to  be  innsnally  irascible.  J 


OUR  liETTEK  BOX. 

Waax-BHB»  Ba4HX4  Pdotba  (J..  JE.  C.  &  DJU-^li  i»  nnoommoit  foe 
ft  Brmhmaeock  of  the  Age  you  mentloa  to  b«eoBie  nrHk  at  the  kneee; 
th*t  oompAkizft  bdonn  to  yooth  end  old  age,  end  nates  there  is  eooM- 
tfafaiir  veiywnngwitiifalmbeoe^tapeedliqrterBoeveK.  We  think  jvqr 
ithnlftBla  should  be  pneeded  by  oiMiuiig  mfldSoine,  and  uMaa  jou  to 
give  oMtor  oil,  a^teble-spoonlal ;  you  may  giTo  two  doses  at  two  dayaf 

aftenrarda.    Then  feed  on  bnad  and  ale, 

«mr,wltli  c^md  eats  slaked  irith 

.  by  hisMelf.    The  eroM  70a  speak  oi 

Ik  mt  ao  good  aa  that  between  a  Brahma  and  l>ocking. 

Vmmum  CP.B.).— Bnnts  to  he  good  ahoald  wel^  ^lba.  per  pair. 
Barbs  are  best  with  peaxl  eyes,  but  efton  have  grata!  eyas.    Wlifte  B<«Tbe 
msetiylMKrodiultayeat    Faatellg  wmf  hut^tmmtifwatf  to  iorty  fa 
Itt  the  tail,  hadX thinlB  one  with  iwsB*y  twUheasaiMl yoed s      ' 
feBaMftt»eneLof  bad  osnrlsge,  thoogbh  ifc  ntay.hasaaanhlc 
of  Isathan.— B.  P.  Bbsmt. 


mterviO,  and  a  third  three  days  aftenra: 
cooked  meal  cheaoed  fine,  and  eltopped 
mitt.    Be  sboald  be  not  In  a  plaee  by 


leaniagBis  pre- 
able  that  nonaber 


Tbbaxmbht  or  Tonao  Caxibibb  {SUM  BMfL—lLaar  yowm  Caaaxis* 
**beepmlng-pnllV8nd  droirpfaig  ttom  tiie  peroli,"' team  to  dte  feom  in- 
flaiimiaMoeiof  tfas iutesttMsa.  Itmafr  adae  ftHMhadJsad,  ov  ttom.  and- 
ilsi  iihaapaitrf  tsaifesatiire.  LetthsBB-bcvaethasamasoftfoocktoeatas 
that- wttfa.wfaieh  tbsy  were  fed  by  the  did  ones,  -be  oarafol  to  aroid  ] 


geai  rape  or  fBuWag  hemp..   Ttnmi^  birds  are  too  often  hmig  in  the  bai 

BaB,aB«tbaaatUMenlyNaaovedtofh«ebol«taadMhlehac 

oB  thaif  imiaaiiilbis  eK«aiilsaikm.    Fraatiair^^rtiMasoine  top^  asei^se 


i^vhieh  aoU  tojarioiadr 


aafith*Bsa  oC  the  bath,  «•  the  best  promoters  oC  robast  health.  See 
that  the  Canary  seed  is  flood  and  not  damaged. — ^B,  P.  Brbkt. 

B»H««  P0UI.TBT  Show  (W.  Tippter).—'Whaaym  Mtited  the  truth  that 
tfie  Committee  irare  noiriees  in  tfte  managaaisntt  of  a»poialtry  show,  that 
iaaand  m  aibiaeioaae  tar  their  shotteominff  te w>np<ot  to  oatalog«i«^ 
label%ftR.dte.  The  Committee  wiU  be  more  adxeii  next  year.  Oarxe- 
portar  totally  dUEbra  with  you  as  to  the  Bonen  D&cks. 

SPUoaB  FowLa  at  thx  Eppzko  Show.— Yonr  reporter  of  the  Bpping 
Pbnitxy  Show  says  that  age  had  bdd  »  beery  hatad  tm  my  Spanish  fowls, 
that  thereoek  waalong  muit  hia  best,,  and  lliat  th^heiiTT  oomiiatiotts  of 
the  faoe  rendered  him  almost  sightVaws  Permit  me,  as  the  owner  of  these 
birds,  to  sny  that  they  were  all  hatched  l&st  year,  aad  that  the  oock  can 
see  perfectly  on  both  sides.— R.  B.  Postakb. 

Chiokxvs  Cbaxpxd  (W.  H.).— The  cold  and  rain  suddenly  coming  after 
the  high  temperature  of  the  air  we  have  had  is  the  probable  cause. 
Crush  tha  wheat  snd  badey,  and  gite  them  a  maak  of  oatonal  and  ale 
once  daily.    Lettnce  leaves  wiU  also  be  beneficial. 

Rabbits  (JZabMf).— If  yon  enclose  seven  postage  stamps  with  yonr 
direction,  and  order  **  The  RabWt  Book,"  yea  will  haw  it  sent  to  you  free 
by-poat  ttom  am  ofllee.    K^oniaioB  full  psaiioalaiaen  aB  the  aokjecU 
on  manUont.with  porteaita  ol  tha  dUfarent  braeda,  Ao. 


Ma  HmasT  (A.  7herw).--Writo  toMei 


t.  PnrtnuBi  d  Mai 


PioeadiUr,  and  to  Measrik  Neighbour  d  Sonai»  Bogent  Street,  stating  whd 
you  have  to  seH. 

RosB  WATBEt  U*  B.).— Tbvee  quarts  of  water  to  4  lbs.  of  leaves.   Iisl 
the  leavea  soak  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hoars  bafora  disttlttag* 


POTJLTEY  IIARKET.— JuCT  80. 

Taa  tmda  lalhM  disappeariaf,  ail  Lonikmls 
kleaasMaswy  day. 
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Prom  obaervationi  takan  nmr  London  during  the  l«8t  tWrty-nino  y««*«,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  74.«^ ;  and  Ha  ttight 
ti^^tiSn>  50:8^.     i£m^^  beat  was  ^on  the  10th,  1842  ;  ai^.the  lowest  cold  88^,  on  the  Uth,  1864.    The  greatertfaU  of  nin  wai 
U4inch.     N3r-The  Calendar  contains  the  names  of  planta  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 


ENQUIRIES  rifspeeting  II16 
propagation  and  after  ma- 
nafreniont  o[  betiding  pli\nts 
luwe  bt*eu  made  bv  -  An 
AMATKrp.  OAfUtEXKu ''  and 
**  A  YcuxG  A-MATEun,"  and 
the  reply  to  them  will  doubtless  be  useful  to  others  having 
an  equally  limited  amount  of  accommodation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  stock  in  winter  and  spring.  The  one  has 
a  two-light  frame,  and  the  other  has,  in  addition,  a  brick 
pit  of  four  lights,  and  they  wish  to  know  what  plants  they 
ean  raise  and  winter  for  bedding-out.  In  neither  case  is 
there  a  greenhouse,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  means 
lor  iP«ilfiTig  up  a  hotbed  and  for  protection  from  frost,  but 
in  oflfenng  the  following  remarls  I  shall  presume  that 
leaves  and  litter,  as  well  as  mats,  can  be  obtamed. 

PELABooMixnis. — ^ludispcnsable  as  the  bedding  kinds  may 
be  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  in  summer,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  cannot  with  certainty  be  wintered 
in  a  frame  or  pit,  for  though  rendered  safe  from  frost  by 
covering  the  hghts  and  banking  up  the  sides,  damp  and 
darkness,  combined  with  a  bamy-ventilated  atmosphere, 
are  so  fatal  ^at  a  pit  or  frame  is  practically  valueless  for 
^eir  preservation.  Althou^,  however,  the  frame  or  pit 
may  be  useless  for  preserving  the  plants,  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  neither  wiU  be  available  for  the  plants  at  some  stage 
joi  their  growth.  That  bedding  Pelaigoniums  can  be  pro- 
duced in  quantity  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  common 
frame  and  ordinary  pit  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  and  as 
a  substitute  for  a  greenhouse  the  windows  of  the  dwelling 
must  be  called  into  requisition. 

The  way  to  proceed  is  to  have  boxes  made  of  sound 
three-quarter-inch  red  deal,  or  of  the  best  Baltic  timber.  A 
nine-inch  board  the  width  of  the  window  will  do  for  the 
bottom,  and  for  the  sides  and  ends  one  of  these  boards 
should  be  cut  up  ike  middle.  The  sides  and  ends  are  to 
be  nailed  on  the  bottom  (not  to  its  sides),  with  two-inch 
clip  nails,  and  a  plane  run  over  the  edges  will  take  away 
the  sharp  catting  angles  of  the  boxes.  Two  coats  of  green 
paint  wiU  then  render  their  appearance  passable.  When 
the  paint  is  dry,  place  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  boxes  an  inch 
deep  of  the  riddlings  of  a  compost  consisting  of  two-thirds 
tBandy  loam  and  one-third  river  sand,  to  serve  as  drainage, 
aoSbrding  the  water  a  free  passage  to  the  joints  of  the 
boxes,  which,  bein^  put  together  in  the  rough,  will  aUow 
of  the  water  escaping.  The  boxes  having  been  Med  with 
compost  to  witiun  hiuf  an  inch  of  the  top,  are  to  have  half 
ieui  inch  of  sand  placed  over  the  surfEUse  <u  the  soil,  and  are 
then  ready  for  the  cuttings.  There  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  loam,  I  may  therefore  state  the  mractice 
of  a  man  who  was  very  clever  at  surmounting  a  difficulty ; 

Mo.  88ar-Toi&.  JL,  Ksw  flnon. 


he  being  recommended  to  put  in.  his  cuttings  in  nothing 
but  virgin  loam  and  pure  sand,  and  having  neither,  took 
a  barrowful  of  the  soil  of  his  garden,  a  rather  strong  but 
not  a  clayey  loam,  and  placed  it  under  cover,  a  barrow- 
ful of  pieces  of  soft  bricks  pounded  and  made  fine,  and  a 
half-barrowful  of  sand  which  had  been  washed  down  a  hill 
by  rain.  The  whole  was  mixed  and  sifted  with  a  Sieve 
having  quarter-inch  meshes,  the  rough  portions  were  j^Iekced 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  and  these  were  filled  up  with 
the  sifted  soil.  The  result  was  that  scarcely  a  cutting 
failed  to  root  and  winter  safely,  though  the  mestns  were 
limited  to  a  spare  room,  and  the  kitchen  during  very  severe 
weather. 

The  boxes  having  been  prepared,  the  cuttings  are  to  be 
made  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  week  in  August.  Shoots 
having  three  good  joints  and  not  very  far  apart  are  to  be 
cut  transversely  below  the  lowest  joint  with, a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  leaf  there  removed,  and  probably  that  at  the 
joint  next  above  it  as  well,  but  that  will  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  cutting  and  closeness  of  the  joints.  The 
cuttings  may  be  from  4  to  6  inches  in  len^,  and  a  joint 
and  the  growing  point  should  be  left  after  trimming,  retain- 
ing a  good  joint  below  that  for  insertion  in  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  a  couple  of  inches,  or  up  to  the  lowest  leaf.  Insert 
the  cuttings  1  inch  from  the  sides  of  the  box  and  1^  inch 
apart  every  way,  and  up  to  the  joint  of  the  cutting  whence 
the  leaf  was  not  removed.  Give  a  good  watering,  and  set  the 
box  in  an  open  situation  in  the  full  sun,  and  if  there  is  a 
place  hotter  and  more  eiqposed  to  the  sun  than  another 
give  that  ike  preference.  Do  not  give  more  water  than  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  none  if  the  weather 
be  at  all  wet  or  showery.  As  to  shade  do  not  think  of 
it,  for  the  sun  will  assist  in  making  the  cuttings  hard  for 
the  winter. 

When  the  large  leaves  have  become  dried  up  and 
withered,  pick  them  off,  and  towards  the  end  of  September 
remove  the  boxes  to  a  sheltered  wall  or  fence  where  the 
plants  can  receive  the  fcdl  b^efit  of  the  sun,  and  be  pro- 
tected by  mats  or  other  covenngs  from  any  frosts  that  may 
occur  previous  to  November.  So  long  as  the  cuttings  do 
not  flag  they  should  not  be  watered,  but  if  they  do  so,  and 
the  WG^  seems  disposed  to  shrivel,  give  enough  water  to 
show  itself  through  the  openings  of  the  joints  of  the  boxes. 

Early  in  November  the  boxes  are  to  be  placed  in  their 
winter  quarters ;  any  unoccupied  light  airy  room  haviuff  a 
southern  aspect  wiU  answer,  and  so  will  the  inside  sill  (J  a 
window,  except  in  the  case  of  severe  weather,  when  they 
must  be  placed  in  a  room  from  which  frost  is  excluded — a 
kitchen,  for  instance,  keeping  them  there  as  long  as  the 
severe  frosts  last,  but  giving  me  plants  the  benefit  of  a  fine 
day  by  placing  them  near  the  hght,  and  admitting  a  little 
air.  Until  April  they  merely  require  the  lightest  and 
most  airy  situation  possible  consistent  with  their  safety 
from  frost  and  the  exclusion  of  currents  of  cold  air.  Xs 
to  water,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  leaves  do  not  flag,  and  if 
they  turn  yellow  and  otherwise  show  symptoms  of  decay, 
pick  them  off  at  once.  If,  however,  the  leaves  flag  and 
show  other  signs  of  a  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  root, 
then  it  will  be  well  to  give  during  mild  weather  enough 
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water  to  keep  the  stems  from  sbxiTeUing  and  the  leayes  from 

'  In  Maveh,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  the  plants  will  hegin  to 
iprow,  and-  shonld  he  watered  more  freelj ;  and  daring  snnnj 
days  and.  mild  showery  weather,  it  wiU  he  rery  h^efldal 
to  plaoe  the  hoxes  outside  under  a  wall  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  day,  retoming  them  to  a  plaoe  of  safety  at  night.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  to  be  continued  mitil  the  middle  of 
April,  when  a  bed  should  be  made  of  dung  and  leaTOs  to  a 
height  of  from  2  to  2i  feet,  and  covered  with  4  inches  of  turfy 
loam  twQ-thirds,  and  leaf  mould  one-third,  the  frame  having 
previously  been  placed  on  the  bed.  In  a  few  days  the  leaves 
and  dung  will  have  heated  sufficiently  to  warm  the  soil  through. 
If  the  heat  be  more  than  the  hand  can  bear,  the  plants  must 
not  be  put  in  until  it  has  declined  to  a  gentle  heat  of  l(f  or  76^. 
Then  the  plants  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  and  planted 
in  the  bed,  cutting  aU  roots  to  within  1  inch,  or  1}  inch  from 
the  place  whence  they  take  their  rise.  The  plants  may  be 
put  m  3  inches  apart  every  way.  A  frame  of  two  lights,  6  feet 
wide,  7  feet  long,  will  hold  upwards  of  six  hundred  plants.  After 
planting  they  are  to  have  a  good  watering,  but  not  a  soaking, 
and  the  lights  should  be  put  on,  and  kept  dose,  and  if  shaded 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  the  cuttings 
will  quickly  form  roots,  and  commence  growing.  Their  points, 
if  not  previously  taken  off ,  are  to  be  removed  at  once,  which  will 
cause  them  to  become  stiff  and  branching.  A  sprinkling  of 
water  early  in  the  afternoon  will  be  of  advantage,  but  heavy 
waterings  are  to  be  avoided.  None  should  be  given  at  the  root 
until  the  soil  evidently  requires  moisture ;  then  afford  enough 
to  moisten  the  mass. 

When  the  plants  have  made  shoots  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
gpradually  admit  air;  in.  fact,  admit  it  plentifully,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  if  all  has  gone  well,  strong  vigorous  plants  will 
be  the  result.  The  frame  may  now  be  removed  and  placed  on 
a  bed  of  leaves  and  litter,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  bed  being 
covered  with  soil  as  before.  When  the  bed  is  no  more  than 
warm  turn  out  in  it  any  plants  of  the  variegated  kinds  which 
there  may  be|  in  boxes,  treating  them  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  first,  and  with  the  mild  bottom  heat  they  will 
speedily  emit  roots  plentifully,  and  grow  rapidly.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  June  they  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  haiden- 
hig  off,  by  admitting  more  air  gradually  until  the  lights  can  be 
entirely  withdrawn.  On  the  removal  of  the  frame,  sticks 
should  be  bent  over  the  plants  so  that  on  frosty  nights  mats 
can  be  thrown  over  them,  and  in  severe  nights  it  will  be  neces- 
i«ry  to  cover  the  frame  with  mats  to  protect  the  plants  from 
frost. 

The  frame,  then,  will  be  of  no  service  whatever  to  the  Gera- 
niums until  spring,  and  even  then  it  may  be  used  for  Uie 
raising  of  half-hardy  annuals,  the  plants  being  retained  in  the 
boxes  up  to  the  time  of  planting  out,  the  points  of  the  shoots 
being  taken  put  in  March.  The  supply  of  water  should  be 
.  increased  as  growth  may  render  necessai^ ;  as  a  rule,  no  water 
should  be  supplied  until  the  soU  reqxiires  it.  After  March, 
.however,  keep  the  soil  -moist,  but  not  saturated.  After  the 
middle  of  May  the  plants  may  be  kept  outside  day  and  night 
in  a  warm  situation,  protection  being  at  hand  to  cover  them  on 
frosty  nights.  The  plants  in  this  case  may  be  planted  out 
from  the  boxes  towards  the  end  of  May,  talung  them  up  with 
all  the  root  practicable,  and  a  good  watering  being  given  they 
will  soon  become  established.  In  this  case  the  frame  will  be 
dispensed  with  so  far  as  the  Pelargoniums  are  concerned,  and 
.that  is  all  the  better,  as  it  may  then  be  used  for  o^er  purposes. 
The  plants,  however,  will  not  fill  the  beds  so  soon,  whilst 
.  those  transplanted  from  the  boxes  into  good  soil  on  a  mild 
hotbed  may  be  removed  with  balls  of  earth  at  thefr  roots,  and 
will  make  a  good  show  by  the  beginning  of  July. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  a  box  3  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  1\  inches  wide,  will  hold  five  rows  of  cuttings,  and  twenty- 
eight  in  each  row,  or  140  cuttings  in  all.  The  boxes  can  be 
made  of  any  length  and  width  desired.  The  dimensions  pre- 
viously stated  are  the  sizes  used  by  myself ;  not  that  I  winter 
my  plants  in  windows,  for  I  am  favoured  with  glass,  but  I 
took  the  pattern  from  some  boxes  that  were  made  and  used  in 
the  manner  already  described,  being  in  length  the  exact  width 
of  the  windows.  1  manage  to  squeeze  150  cuttings  into  each 
box,  and  this  year,  owing  to  want  of  room,  they  were  planted 
out  direct  from  the  boxes,  and  have  done  well. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  as  to  putting  in 
the  cuttings  in  pots,  for  these  take  up  much  room,  and  the 
plantK  are  no  better,  if  so  good,  as  those  inserted  in  boxes. 
-    The  varieties  which  I  would  recommend  are  Stella,  Tom 


Thumb,  Little  David,  and  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  of  the  seaitots ; 
pink,  Cbxistine;  white,  Madame  Taucher;  and  Bijon,  as  a 
silver-edged  Geranium.  There  is  soareely  a  dwelling  in  which 
a  boxful  of  eaah  of  these,  and  in  many  oases  twioe  that  quan- 
tity, oould  not  be  wintered.  I  may  add  that  any  injoiy  to  tlia 
window-board  may  be  prevented  by  placing  tiie  box  on  a  pieoe 
of  zino. 

The  earlier  the  cuttingi  are  put  in  after  thia  appean  the 
better.  The  wintering  of  eld  plants  will  be  treated  of  in 
another  articde.— -G.  Abbxt. 


VISITS  TO  GAKDENS   PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

Mb.  Fbasbb's,  Lba  Bbidob  Nubskbt. 

Thxbe  is  unquestionably  a  vast  deal  of  difference  between 
the  north  and  south  of  London.  Go  five  miles  away  from 
the  General  Post-office  on  the  south  side,  and  yon  feel  yon  are 
still  in  London ;  suburbs  are  there  which  contain  a  good  deal 
of  the  "  urbe,"  but  very  little  of  the  "  rus ;"  bricks  and  mortar 
predominate  over  trees  and  shrubs,  and  yon  involuntarily  ask, 
"  Where  does  London  end  V*  But  go  the  same  distance  on  the 
north  side,  and  yon  are  among-  hedgerows  and  meadows,  and 
quaint  old  country  houses,  unknown  on  the  south  side,  and, 
despite  railways,  you  feel  that  the  people  there  enjoy  a  vast 
deal  more  quiet  than  they  do  elsewhere.  So  I  felt,  at  least,  as 
on  a  warm  day  in  July  I  committed  myself  to  the  tender 
meroiea  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  finding  myself  safe  at  the 
Lea  Bridge  Station,  walked  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Epping 
Forest.  There  was  plenty  of  life ;  there  were  pleasure  partiee 
making  their  way  to  that  favourite  resort;  there  were  vans 
full  of  Sunday-school  children  from  the  crowded  city,  making 
thefr  way  to  scenes  of  which  they  had  been  dreaming  for  the 
last  six  months,  and  which  will  afford  them  matter  of  talk 
for  the  next  six ;  but  with  all  this  there  was  a  quietness  one 
in  vain  looks  for  at  the  same  distance  along  any  of  the  lines 
that  go  south  out  of  London.  It  seemed  the  very  plaoe  for  a 
nursery;  and  I  felt  sure  that  the  fame  which  Mr.  Fraser's 
nursery  has  so  long  enjoyed  would  prove  not  to  be  undeserved. 
The  soil  was  good,  and  the  situation  all  that  oould  be  wished. 

In  thefr  general  features  all  large  nurseries  must  be  some- 
what alike.  Each  proprietor  has  some  speciality,  for  which  Ixt 
has  made  his  name  famous ;  but  in  their  general  ieatnicB. 
thefr  fruit  and  forest  trees,  thefr  bedding  and  greenhonae 
plants,  there  4s  great  similarity.  Mr.  Fraser  has  of  late  years 
been  distinguished  for  his  new  Boses,  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas, 
and  greenhouse  plants;  but  of  the  last  he  has  no  longer 
tiie  large  stock  of  magnificent  plants  that  he  used  to  have. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  grow  everything,  and  seeing  that  the 
saJe  of  new  plants,  was  more  profitable  than  keeping  up  a 
large  number  of  unwieldy  specimens,  he  Ihis  spring  disp<xBed 
of  them  by  auction,  and  has  since  turned  his  attention  more 
to  the  production .  of  larger  numbers  of  smaller  plants.  July 
is  not  the  month  for  greenhouses,  and  therefore  my  observa- 
tions were  confined  to  plants  out  of  doors,  notably  to  the  Boses. 
These  were  still  in  fine  bloom,  and  most  of  the  varieties  of  the 
present  and  former  years  were  to  be  seen  amongst  them.  I 
noticed  as  very  good  Josephine  Beauharnais,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken ;  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Dombrain,  this  had 
all  been  cut  away,  as  the  foreman  considered  it  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  year,  and  had  therefore  determined  to  propagate  as 
much  as  possible  of  it ;  Prince  de  Porcia,  a  very  bright-looking 
and  excellent  flower;  Alba  Mutabilis,  pretty  and  distinct; 
Alfred  Colomb,  excellent ;  and  Jean  Cherpin,  very  good  and  rich 
flowers.  Of  those  of  the  previous  year  there  were  fine  ex- 
amples of  Marie  Boiss^e,  a  Boss  I  had  not  seen  before,  light- 
coloured  and  good ;  Semiramis,  another  light-coloTured  Bose, 
very  much  like  Bosa  Mundi ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  beautifully 
rich-coloured  fiower,  but  somewhat  uncertain,  I  fear ;  Dooteur 
Andry,  a  beautifuUy-shaped  and  good  Bose ;  Marguerite  de 
St.  Amand,  a  lovely  Bose,  and  whenweU  grown  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  any  coUeotion ;  Madame  Elise  Yilmorin,  somewhat 
rough,  but  a  very  showy  Bose  in  a  garden,  though  hardly  .fit 
for  an  exhibition  stand ;  Madame  Charles  Verdier,  a  beautiful 
light-coloured  Bose.  I  have  not  found  it  very  vigorous  with 
me,  but  it  seemed  to  be  so  here.  Of  the  older  Boses  there 
was  a  very  large  collection,  and  Mr.  Fraser  had  that  very  day 
been  performing  the  disagreeable  but  necessary  process  of  con- 
signing to  the  dungheap  a  large. number,  which  are  now  only 
cumberers  of  the  ground,  however  much  they  may  have  been 
esteemed  formerly.  All  the  plants  appeared  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  free  from  that  horr|d  black  spot  which  has.  so 
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groatiy  injuMd  mj  own  vktaaU^  met  whidi  I  hmit  mtmat  ie«n  so 
Tinilent  m  it  has  been  uiis  yeur. 

I  hftYd  nurdy  8d«n  b«tter  beds  of  Oladioliia  than  Mr.  Fraser 
has  this  y«ar.  They  w6ro  in  apuuMDtly  the  most  healthy  oon- 
dition :  and  as  the  snri^  of  the  groimd«was  neatly  eoTered 
with  eoooa-nnt  fibre  it  kept  them  cool,  and  at  the  same  time 
gaye  a  great  appearanee  of  neatness  to  the  beds.  It  does  seem 
yei7  strange  tnat  so  little  eneonragement  is  given  to  this  fine 
antomnal  flower  about  London.  I  waa  looking  throni^  the  list 
of  prizes  offered  by  the  Boyal  Horticultoral  Soeiety  at  their 
Saturday  shows,  where  they  seem  to  be  desirous  of  bzinging  to- 
gether everything  they  can ;  and  although  Asters,  Dahlias,  &o., 
were  inoladed,  the  Gladiolus  is  left  out.  It  is  a  great  matter 
of  oomplaint  that  provincial  towns  should  be  so  £sr  beyond 
the  metropolis,  in  their  appreciation  of  this  noble  flower,  the 
irarieties  of  which  are  each  year  inoreanng  in  beauty  and  in 
those  propttiies  which  a  florist  delights  in. 

In  eonmion  with  most  of  our  leading  nurserymen  Mr.  Fi^aser 
has  a  large  seleotion  of  Zonale  and  Nosegay  Pelargoniums. 
In  one  large  bed  he  has  a  large  number  of  the  newer  sorts 
arranged  for  comparison.  Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  were 
Leonidas,  Julius  Giesar,  Marie  Bendatler,  Diadem,  Madame 
Werle,  Emile  Lioan,  Chieftain,  Commissioner,  The  Clipper, 
and  Excellent.  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  later  in  tiie 
season  of  entering  on  the  merits  of  this  class  of  flowers,  now 
so  popular,  when  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  noting  them 
in  other  places  as  well,  and  making  comparisons  with  those  in 
my  own  garden  and  1^.  Banks's.  Their  name  is  legion,  and 
we  must  weed.  Let  me  say  here,  however,  that  by  far  the 
best  bedding  Geranium  of  the  scarlet  class  is  one  sent  out 
some  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  called  Editor. 
I  have  used  it  this  year  as  a  back-row  flower  in  a  border,  and 
in  brilliancy  and  profusion  of  bloom  it  far  exceeds  Attraction, 
Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  &o.  Its  habit  is  sufficiently  dwarf,  and 
it  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  The  leaf 
is  plain,  or  with  the  very  faintest  trace  of  sone  possible,  and 
thus,  as  Mr.  Bobson  wUl  tell  us,  it  is  better  for  effect  than  if  it 


There  were  some  very  beautiful  things  amongst  the  foreign 
introductions,  especially  amongst  Pentstemons  and  Delphini- 
ums. Amongst  the  former  I  was  partioulariy  pleased  with 
Maitre  Gu6rin,  Paul  Bacouchot,  Laurence,  George  Bruant, 
Biohard  Lenoir,  Charles  Klein ;  and  amongst  the  latter  with 
Triomphe  de  Pontoise  and  Henri  Jaeotot.  The  main  fitult  to 
be  found  with  the  Pentstemon  as  a  garden  flower  is  that  the 
bees  seem  to  revel  in  it  from  the  abundance  of  pollen,  and  in 
eoming  out  again  dust  all  the  centre  of  the  flower,  so  as  to 
make  it  look  dirty. 

Lapageria  rosea  is  here  in  great  beauty,  and  was,  when  I  saw 
it,  producing  its  seeds  very  freely.  Mr.  Fraser  has  for  some 
yevB  been  able  regularly  to  save  a  large  quantity  of  seed. 
Each  pod  produces  about  fifty  seeds,  and  when  sown  they  come 
up  as  regoUrly  all  over  the  pan  as  if  they  had  been  cuttings 
insorted ;  and  as  the  pods  were  hanging  all  over  the  roof,  there 
must  be  thousands  of  seeds  there  now.  I  saw  also  large  quan- 
tities  of  nice  plants  of  Clianthus  Dampieri.  Azaleas  and  Vines 
looked  reioarkably  well.  The  ground  was  very  well  kept — ^no 
ea^  matter  in  such  a  summer  as  this  has  been. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  that  I  saw  at  this  well- 
known  nur^ry.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  well  worth  a  visit 
by  all  who  «are  to  see  a  well-ordered  nursery,  and  one  where 
at  all  time»  novelties  of  some  sort  will  be  sure  to  be  seen,  and 
where  they  will  always,  I  venture  to  say,  receive  the  most 
courteous  a.ttention  from  Mr.  Fraser.— D.,  DeaL 

P.8.— Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  the  Crystal 
Palaee  schedule  for  the  autumn  show,  ai\d  am  glad  to  find 
that  the  authorities,  as  usual,  have  been  the  first  to  anticipate 
the  wishes  of  the  floraU  public  by  greatly  increasing  tiieir 
prizes  for  Gladiolus.— D. 


TuupA  sYLVBSTBis.— "A  SuBOBOH's  Wife,"  quoting  (page  64) 
Siutth's  account  of  Tulipa  sylvestris,  and  adding  from  some 

Sivate  source  of  information  its  Yorkshire  home  "  between 
exthorpe  and  Sprotborough  broats,"  asks  some  Torkshire- 
man  to  enlighten  her  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  This  I 
ean  easily  do,  as  I  live  on  the  spot.  The  fact  is,  she  has  mis- 
read or  mis-heard  the  word.  There  is  no  such  word  in  the 
Yoxkdiire  tongue,  that  I  know  of,  as  **  broais,"  but  in  the 
meadows  between  Hexthorpe  and  Sprotboron^  boat  theM  are 
many  wHd  Tulips.  The  spot  called  Sprotborough  boat,  or 
boats,  is  where  wb  old  Hay  was  acfoea  the  river  Don,  but  now 


nolottgerafeny,  bnt  a  handsome  bridge,  the  munificent  gift 
of  Sir  Joseph  Copley  to  the  neighbourhood.  —  A  Yobxshibb 
htevksasm,  between  Hexthorpe  and  8protb(yrouffk  boat.  • 


LORD  CLYDE  STRAWBERRY. 

In  the  Number  of  July  24th,  Mr.  Gloede  states  that  Lord 
Clyde  Strawberry  is  "  nothing  else  than  the  old  Chinese,  in 
France  commonly  called  Ananas."  Now,  as  I  believe  I  know 
as  much  about  Strawberries  as  Mr.  Gloede,  and  that  my  opinion 
stands  as  high  as  his,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  he  is  wrong, 
and  that  Lord  Clyde  is  a  much  superior  Strawberry,  and  was 
one  of  a  batch  of  seedlinffs  raised  from  a  cross  between  Sir 
Hany  and  Carolina  Snperba.  I  grew  it  for  three  years  before 
sending  it  out,  and  I  still  grow  it.  Unfortunately  runners 
from  some  barren  plants  were  mixed  with  those  from  fruiting 
plants,  and  so,  many  barren  plants  are  in  existence ;  for  at  that 
time  I  was  not  a  firm  believer  in  the  opinion  that  all  such 
plants  should  be  rooted  out,  but  I  am  now  fnUy  persuaded  that 
they  should  be,  and  every  barren  plant  throughout  my  collec- 
tion has  been  destroyed  this  summer. 

I  sent  a  strong  plant  or  two  to  Bushton,  and  asked  the  Bev. 
W.  F.  Baddyffe  to  grow  it,  and  give  me  his  opinion  of  Lord 
Clyde,  and  I  was  favoured  with  two  letters ;  and  although  I 
have  not  his  permission  to  publish  them,  I  am  sure  he  will 
only  be  too  glsd  that  I  should  have  the  opportunity  of  putting 
myself  rij^t  before  the  public,  and  I  therefore  enclose  the 
letters  for  your  perusal,  also  one  from  Dr.  Hoog.  You  will  see 
that  Mr.  Baddyffe  speaks  very  highly  of  LorvTclyde,  and  his 
opinion  and  the  advioe  of  friends  led  me  to  send  it  out. 

M.  Van  Hontte,  in  my  opinion,  was  wrong  in  stating  that 
Mr.  Baddyffe  had  described  it  as  **  the  most  valuable  Straw- 
berry ever  known,"  as  he  never  did  so.  That  M;  Van  Houtte 
should  regard  Mr.  Badclyffe*s  opinion  with  respect  is  simply  to 
do  that  which  all  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  who  Imow  Mr.  Bad- 
dyffe personally  or  by  reputation ;  and  who  does  not  ? 

Every  Strawberry-grower  knows  that  some  sorts  win  not 
do  everywhere.  Look  at  La  Constants,  for  iniftance.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  this  struggling  for  an  existence  and  making 
but  very  few  runners.  The  other  day  I  met  with  it  at  Gar- 
grave  in  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  In 
the  same  garden  Lord  Clyde  was  promising  well — a  good-sised 
handsome  fruit.  There  also  was  Marguerite  in  fine  trim ;  whilst 
in  another  garden  a  few  days  previously  I  saw  three  rows  of  it, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  plants  barren. — ^WrLLiAM  Deah,  Shipley, 
Yorkthire, 


SOWING  POLYANTHUS  SEEDS. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  correspondent  in  the  Journal  of  the 
24th  ult.,  I  may  state  that  if  Primrose  or  Polyanthus  seed  be 
sown  immediately  in  a  warm  stove,  and  the  seedlings  cultivated 
till  large  enough  to  plant  out,  most  of  the  plants  will  flower 
next  April.  It  is  curious  that  the  Polyanthus,  an  indigenous 
British  plant,  will  flourish  in  a  close  warm  house  for  months, 
nay,  I  believe  all  the  year  round— I  mean,  of  course,  as  to  leaf 
growth.  Mr.  Beaton  found  that  it  was  the  same  with  Cycla- 
mens, which  are  now  cultivated  thus  on  a  large  scale.  Of 
course  skill  must  be  exerdsed  in  order  to  obtain  a  successful 
result. 

Sow  in  pans,  soaking  the  soil  first  with  water ;  place  them 
in  a  shaded  part  of  the  house,  cover  them  with  a  pane  of  glass, 
and  prick-off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  possible  into  other  pans ; 
when  the  young  plants  have  made  four  or  five  good  leaves, 
harden-off  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  plant  out  in  time  to  secure  growth  in  the  open  air  before 
winter. 

I  have  sbwn  Primrose  seed  in  July,  and  flowered  a  few  of 
the  stronger  plants  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Of  course 
this,  like' other  go-ahesd  systems,  requires  attention  to  many 
little  points  of  good  gardening,  which  would  take  too  much  space 
to  detail  here.— B.  T.  C. 


ORCHARD-HOUBE  FRUIT. 
OacBABn-Rotrss  fruit  is  now  grown  so  extensively,  that  means 
ml^t  easily  be  taken  to  decide  a  vexed  question— namely, 
whether  Peaches  grown  in  orcha^^-houses  are  superior  or  in- 
ferior to  those  grown  on  walls.  The  Boyal  Horticultural  So- 
eiety might  offer  a  small  prize  for  the  best  three  Noblesse 
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Petohef,  to  b*  iadgod  bj  flAtour  oikly»  ftiia  aftd  edbv  being 
diflramzcUd.  The.  pzize  to  be  open  only  %o  bmi  grown  iki  fine 
or  oUier  of  the  two  following  wtors :— 1st,  In  pote  in  a  g^MV 
Btrnotnre,  without  ever  haTing  been  exposed  to  the  direet  rays 
of  the  snn  in  the  open  air.  Sndlj,  Grown  on  a  wall  without  a 
f^BM  screen  at  any  period  of  their  growth. — G.  S. 


ON  EAISING  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  AND 
OTHER  FRUITS  FROM  SEED. 

\^e  following  paper  was  one  of  those  presented  by  Mr. 
BiTOore  to  the  Botanical  Congress,  and  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  mnch  interest  by  horticulturists  generally,  and  especially 
by  those  who  are  maling  experiments  in  the  amelioration  of 
races  by  seed.] 

It  is  now  some  forty  odd  years  since  I  entertained  a  peeuiiar 
theory  that  my  old  yarieties  of  fruit  had  fonned  themselves 
into  qseoies,  and  would  reproduce  themselyes  from  seed.  I 
was  well  aware  of  the  then  existing  practice  of  X.  A.  Knight 
in  cross-breeding,  and  also  the  theory  of  Van  Mons.  I  suppose 
I  wiBhed  to  be  original,  and  to  make  myself  famous,  and  so  I 
commenced  operations  by  taking  the  Golden  Pippin,  and,  ig- 
noring the  works  of  the  bees  and  the  winds,  in  conyeying 
foreign  pollen  to  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  unless  oaxefnlly 
protected  by  fine  gauze  or  some  other  light  material,  I  gathered 
some  fine  fruit  from  a  Golden  Pippin  tree  of  great  age,  and 
sowed  their  pips.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  young 
^rees  raised  from  tham  bore  fruit.  Alas  1  for  my  thaory :  they 
gaye  me  Apples,  but  not  Golden  Pippins — no,  not  one.  Soma, 
it  is  true,  were  Apples  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  yery  unlike  in. 
size,  shape,  and  flavour,  to  what  I  hoped.  Borne  pips  of  the 
Bibston  Pippin,  sown  the  same  year  as  the  aboye,  in  due  time 
produced  trees,  and  the  trees  fruit ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
children  ware  still  further  remoyed  from  the  likeness  of  the 
parent,  for  they  were  Apples  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  not 
one  beazing  any  resembhmoe  to  our  fayourite  Apple,  the  Bib- 
ston Pippin.  In  carrying  out  my  idea,  I  soon  after  this  sowed 
pips  takmi  from  the  Autumn  Bergamot  Pear,  the  fruit  gathered 
from  a  yery  old  tree,  its  age  estimated  at  300  years ;  now,  as 
this  sort  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  cultiyation  in  England 
eyear  since  the  time  of  the  Boman  occupation,  I  looked  forward 
with  some  hope  as  to  what  kind  of  Pears  my  seedlings  would 
produce.  I  was  to  a  certain  extent  gratified,  for  my  seedling 
Autumn  Bergamot  Pears  were  all  Bergamots--t.<;.,  they  had 
the  peculiar  wtened  shape  in  which  we  recognise  that  variety. 
One,  in  particular,  was  most  remarkable :  it  was  a  monstrous 
Bergamot,  with  the  true  shape  and  russet  coat  of  its  parent ; 
its  flavour,  however,  was  not  up  to  the  mark,  and  slthough 
gratified  ta  find  an  adherence  to  race  according  with  my  theory, 
I  did  not  gain  that  which  I  hoped  for — ^a  hardy,  free-bearing, 
improved  variety.  I  may,  however,  except  one  raised  from  the 
same  source  a  few  years  afterwards.  This  at  first  was  dry  and 
pooY  in  flavour,  but  has  annually  improved  in  quality,  so  that 
from  its  hardiness  and  fertility  it  may  be  considered  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Although  disappointed  with  my  experiments  with 
Apples,  I  was  a  little  comforted  by  the  adherence  to  race  in  my 
Bergamot  Pears,  and  I  continued  my  experiments  by  aowing 
Green  Gage  Plums,  the  opportunity  happening  in  this  wise : — 
Before  our  country  was  gridironed  with  railways,  there  used  to 
be  occasionally  what  is  called  a  glut  in  the  markets  of  perish- 
able fruits,  such  as  Plums,  which  could  not  be  sent  to  long 
distances  on  account  of  their  ripeness,  and  the  supply  being, 
too  large  for  the  London  consumption,  many  hundreds  tt 
bushels  were  often  destroyed.  Taking  advantage  of  one  of 
these  gluts  I  once  bought  in  Covent  Garden  a  great  number  of 
bushels  of  Green  Gage  Plums,  at  1«.  6(f .  per  bushel ;  the  stqz^es 
of  these  were  sown,  and  produced  many  ^onsan^  x>tt!ieefkr  J 
watched  these  young  trees  for  some  years  with  much  interest ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  the  habit  of  their  parent,  and 
were  to  all  appearance  Green  Gsge  Plum  trees ;  some  of  them 
were,  however,  remarkable  for  their  small  leaves  and  spines, 
being  more  like  Sloes  (Prunus  spinosa)  than  Plums.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  Green  Qage  had  returned  to*  its  normal  state, 
that  of  a  small  green  wild  Plum.  In  process  of  time  a  great 
number  of  these . seedlings  bore  fruit;  all  that  did  so  gave 
grean  fruit,  but  not  one  among  them  a  superior  sort  worthy :ol 
a  name.  This  adherence  to  race  flave  me  much  satisl^Mftion ; 
still  I -must  acknowledge  that  since  I  sowed  the  large  quantity 
of  stones  just  xnentiooied,  J  have  found  a  few  only  h«ve  pro- 
duced a  tree  bearing  purple  Plums,  thus  showing  that  the  ad- 


herenoetoxMi  wn  not  to  be  dapcnded span.  _^^^ 

to  my  original  idea,  that  an  impteved  variety  of  a  fimmifte 
kind  of  fmit,  wtth  all  its  good  qoalitiea  but  with  a  Itanafj^ 
adaptation  to  our  climate,  mi|^t  be  raised,  I  took  in  hand 
another  veiy  old  kind  of  Plvm,  which  has  been  eoltivefted  i& 
the  l^ranlne  te  many  ages,  and  probably  rivals  the  Gnott 
Gage  aa  to  the  period  of  its  proAnotion  fimn  seed.  Tliif  is 
still  weH  knawB  aa  the  Fx^eoee  de  Toora.  The  trace  of  Hiifl 
variety,  horn  the  fruit  of  wiiksh  I  hoped  to  have  raised  an  fm- 
proved  raise,  were  very  hvge,  having  bem  planted  hj  my  gnoiA- 
f ather,  and  stood  so  isolated  that  I  hoped  to  raise  nsndHn(gt 
from  them,  unstained  by  any  otiier  variety.  Thay  eaog^t  my 
attentioo  from  the  curious  tet  that  they  bore  a  Uax  erop  <miy 
about  OBce  in  Hyb  years,  their  Uoesoms  being  delieate  md 
generally  suffering  much  from  our  spring  Iroats.  It  is  now 
many,  many  years  ainoe  I  seleoted  some  fruit  from  these  trees, 
and  sowed  their  stones.  In  the  eonrse  of  time  the  tnes 
raised  fiom  thsra  bore  fruit,  and,  to  my  great  detig^t,  they 
were  like  their  parent  in  colour  and  shape,  varying  onlyiii 
size.  One  among  them  vsaUAed  the  idea  I  had  so  long  enter- 
tained, that  of  reproducing  the  parent  fmit  with  a  constitatfoii 
adapted  to  our  climate.  This  was  named  the  Early  Proiifie 
Plum,  and  is  neither  mora  nor  less  than  the  Pr6eoce  de  Toon, 
vigorous  in  habit  and  abnndanfly  prolific.  I  felt,  and  still  feel, 
amply  rewarded  for  my  almost  obstinate  adherence  to  a  some- 
what speculative  theory,  and  for  many  years  of  careful  enltazeu 
I  must  not  leave  this  remarkable  variety  of  Plum  without 
mentioning  that  I  have  lived  to  raise  from  my  first  seedlings 
three  generations,  none  of  them  departing  from  the  original 
parent  in  shape  and  colour,  but  varyingnrach  in  quality.  One 
among  thorn,  the  exact  form  and  size  of  its  great-grand-patenl, 
bids  fair  to  be  of  much  value ;  f6r,  whereas  Ae  Early  Prolific, 
and  other  seedlings  from  the  same  source,  ripened  in  IBffi 
about  July  2dth,  this,  although  the  tree  etood  on  the  north  side 
of  a  hedge,  in  a  shady  place,  ripened  its  fmit  on  July  14th; 
so  that  by  continuing  to  breed  from  one  race,  generation  after 
generwtion,  I  have  raised  the  earliest  Plum  known. 

So  attractive  to  me  has  this  race  of  Plums  been,  owing  to  its 
singular  and  rigid  adherence  to  race,  that  it  seems  now,  in  my 
old  age,  to  have  been  the  greater  portion  of  a  life's  pleasant 
study,  still  incomplete ;  for  yoong  trees  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generation  of  the  original  trees  of  Pr§coce  de  Tours  exist  heiei, 
and  are  likely,  era  long,  to  bear  fruit.  At  the  eariiest  period 
of  my  easays  in  rainng  seedlinge  from  old  varietiea  of  finit,  I 
sowed  stones  of  the  Noblesse  Peach,  and  planted  the  young 
treee  they  produced  against  a  wall ;  in  the  course  of  ei^t  or 
ten  years  th^  all  bore  fruit ;  all  were  so  like  their  parent  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  orehard-houses  my  attentiatt 
was  attraeted  by  the  facility  with  which  young  trees  of  Peaehet 
and  Nectarines  could  be  made  to  bear  fruit  in  pots.  I  at  onee 
determinad  to  raise  large  numbers  of  trees  from  stones,  and  to 
carefully  record  the  origin  of  each  tree.  My  Md  instinct  agidn 
came  to  the  surftuse,  and  I  fixed  upon  some  of  om^most  andent 
varieties,  intending  to  breed  fhnn  generation  to  generation* 
Neariy,  if  not  quite  the  first  variety  I  took  in  hand  was  the 
White  Nectarine,  for  I  considered  it  as  belonging  to  one  of  flie 
oldest  of  all  races  of  Nectarines,  a  white  Nect^tP^  being  men- 
tioned in  the  **  Paradisus  Terrestris  "  of  Parkinson,  upwuds  of 
two  hundred  years  since ;  traditionally,  it  came  from  Asia,  and 
probably  from  Northern  Syria,  the  habitat  of  another  kind  of 
Nectarine  equally  distinct  in  character,  the  Stanwick.  tf y  first 
family  of  se^dhngsffom  the  White  Nte^arine  seemed,  when  the 
young  trees  blossomed,  marvellously  alike,  and  I  began  to  look 
forward  to  another  genemtipn  before  I  should  find  muoh 
change.  I  waa  now,  however,  agreeably  disappointed,  for 
among  my  little  family  of 'quasi-White  Nectarine  trees,  I  ob- 
served a  large- white  Peach,  which,  although  a  Peach  in  appear- 
aiyjc,  had  the  raoy  brisk  flavour  of  its  p^ffcnt.  This  remaric- 
able  production  aroused  my  attention,  and  from  the  first  fruit 
it  produced,  the  stones  were  taken  and  sown ;  several  of  the 
trees  raised  trom  them  bore  fruit  when  four  years  old;  the 
greater  number  of  them  proved  to  be  white  Nectarines,  tints 
returning  to  the  nature  of  their  grand-parent  the  White  Mee« 
tarine.  Much,  however,  to  my  gratifiboaiion,  two  of  them  pro* 
duoad  Peaehaa ;  one  about  the  size  of  the  Noblesse  Peach,  end 
of  the  same  eolonr,  bftt  ripening  ao  earty,  tbat  in  1864,  whan 
its  firat  frtut  waa  preaanted  to  me  cm  July  14th,  quite  np% 
I  eonld  aesxeely  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  the  Bed  Nutmeg  Peaeb 
was  at  that  time  quite  hard  ;  in  1869,  iti  fruit  ripened  Jxdf 
18th,  and  I  then  felt  satisfied  it  was  the  earliest  hnrge  Peaab 
knowa«    !Ihe  other  Peaeh  wUeh  made  ila  a^pearanea  t 
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tfae  tiiixd  guaaniUao.  horn  the  Keoteiine,  m  above  meaiioned,  ' 
fffmd  to  be  a  large  paIe<aaIoi]xed  vadety,  zipeniiig  in  the 
middle  of  Baptfimbar. 

Both  theee  kinde  of  Feaehes  xetain  the  flavotir  of  the  race, 
being  zemarlcably  piquant  and  agreeable  when  well  ripened. 
JE'rom  the  experienee  thus  gained,  I  feel  eonvineed  that  to 
the  White  Keotarine  weowe  those pale-ekhmed  Peaehes,  the 
Noblesse,  the  Malta,  and  the  White  Magdalene,  all  xemarkable 
lor  their  hiiak  flayonr,  and  equally  so  for  retaining  in  the  trees 
the  peooliar  oharacter  of  the  White  Keotarine,  prodneing  large 
pale  flowers  irregular  in  their  shape. 

My  next  essay,  to  '*  breed  in  and  in,'*  so  as  to  establish  a  raoe 
of  Peaches,  was  with  that  large  handsome  bat,  in  England, 
vorthless  olingstone  Peaoh,  the  Payie  de  Pompone.  The  first 
generation  gave  me  one  Peaoh,  prodnoing  huge  flowers  Uke  its 
parent,  but  with  a  meUmg  rich  flesh  perfeetiyits  oonTerse. 
This  was  named  Prinoess  of  Wales.  Another  seedling  of  this 
generation  proved  to  be  a  small-fiowered  sort,  its  fhdt  of 
medium  size,  skin  pale  yellow,  and  flesh  so  sweet  (without  the 
usual  Bitter  Almond  flavour  of  most  Peaches),  aa  to  be  too  lus- 
cious. Here  was  at  onoe  a  wide  departure  from  the  type  in 
all  respects,  except  the  size  of  the  flowers  in  Princess  of  Wales. 
Not  at  all  "  put  out "  by  the  vagaries  of  the  first  generation, 
and  still  hoping  to  raise  a  Peach  as  large  as  the  Pavie  de  Pom- 
pime,  with  tender  flesh,  and,  Uke  that,  a  good  keeper,  so  that 
jn  a  well-managed  fruit-room  good  Peaehes  might  be  preserved 
till  November,  I  selected  some  fine  fruit  of  the  Prineess  of 
Wales,  sowed  Ae  stones,  and  waited  patiently.  One  of  the 
first  of  this  third  generation  produced,  in  September,  1865,  sueh 
late  Peaches  as  never  before  gladdened  my  eyes.  One  fruit 
mesBured  12  inches  in  oireuxuference,  its  flesh  melting,  but 
ifirm  and  rich.  This  I  felt  to  be  a  great  triumph,and  as  he  was 
then  happily  with  us,  I  named  it  Lord  Palmerston. 

That  well-known  Nectarine,  the  Pitmaston  Orange,  next 
attracted  my  attention.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  always 
stated  il^t  this  was  raised  from  the  EIruge  Nectarine,  a  variety 
so  diamiatrically  opposite  in  flowers  aoid  fruit,  that  I  felt  a 
strong  wish  to.  try  and  reprodoee  its  parent,  by  going  through 
two  or  three  generations  of  seedlings.  The  first  generation 
eonaisted  of  some  twelve  or  eighteen  seediinps  from  the  Pit- 
maston Nectarine,  the  parent  tree  growing  m  a  pot  in  my 
ozehard-house.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  said  that  all  mv 
seedlings  have  hem.  raised  from  fruit  taken  from  my  orehard- 
Iwuse  trees,  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties  growing  in  a 
lM>use  100  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide. .  All  the  trees  of  this 
l^emtion,.  except  one,  gave  orange  Nectarines,  like  their 
parant;  the  trees  also  produced  those  large  brilliant  flowers 
peculiar  to  this  sort.  All,  except  one,  I  have  said,  and  this  to 
me  was  a  remarkable  exception,  it  was  a  large  crimson  Peach, 
the  tree  producing  small  deep  red  flowers  instead  of  those 
large  brilliant  ones  borne  by  its  brethren.  I  fdt  doubts,  and 
eondnded  that  a  Peach  stone  must  have  been  by  accident 
pknted  with  the  Nectarine  stones.  To  try  and  solve  my  doubts, 
J  at  onoe  determined  to  take  particular  notice  of  this  Peach,  to 
sow  its  stones,  and  to  watch  carefully  what  they  would  bring. 
Out  of  about  twenty  trees  raised  from  them,  the  greater  part 
bore  Peadhes  like  their  parent,  the  trees  also  producing  small 
flowers  ;  but,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  two  of  them  bore  change 
NectarixMS  like  their  grand-parent,  and  the  trees  have  the  same 
large  flowers ;  but  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  experiment 
was,  that  two  trees  bore  white-fleshed  Nectarines,  a  little  red 
at  the  st«ne,  like  the  EIruge  Nectarine,  their  great  grand-parent, 
and  the  trees,  like  that  variety,  gave  small  flowers.  Now,  here 
was  a  s-tranpe  and  most  interesting  event  in  pomology.  A 
lAiite-fleshed  Nectarine,  the  Ekuge,  with  Mr.  Williams,  had 
produced  a  seedling  with  orange-coloured  flesh  (the  Pitmaston), 
that  had  in  its  turn  produced  here  a  large  white-fleshed  Peach, 
and  itones  from  that  Peach  have  produced  trees  with  the 
eharMters  of  four  generations— vis.,  the  Ehnge  Nectarine, 
the  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  the  Peach  (a  child  of  |the 
latter),  and  again  the  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine. 

The  Psalmist  might  well  exclaim,  "  How  wonderful  are  Thy 
works  t  '*  The  horticulturist  who  thinks  and  works — they  are 
too  often  far  apart,  that  thinkingand  worldng— -must  feel  those 
few  words  always  Uppermost,  always  rising.  I  must  not  leave 
that  fertile  soorce  of  interest,  the  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine, 
without  adverting  to  one  more  curious  taai.  I  have  said  that 
flie  greater  portion  of  my  first  generation  of  seedlings  from  it 
we  like  the  parent ;  there  was  one,  however,  which  ripened 
ten'Oays  latar,  aadhad  transparent  flesh,  so  that  it  wasnanwd 
the  Pine  Apple  Nectarine;  I  was  interested  in  this  sort,  feeling 
tbaftitwM  iaoUnsd  to  leave  theeharastersof  tbetype.  I,  thsce* 


lore,  raised  a  number  of  seedtings  from  it ;  they  are  young, 
being  only  four  years  old.  Yet,  ene  among  them  bore  soma 
fruit  last  year  (1865),  of  a  most  remarkable  oharacter— a  Peadi 
of  the  largest  size,  with  its  skin  green  and  beautifully  marbled 
with  red ;  its  fiesh  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  melting,  and  maxih 
like  a  Nectarine  in  flavour.  This  peculiar  Peach  ripened  Sep- 
tember 80th,  1865,  and  was  at  once  dedicated  to  Lady  Palp 
merstcm. 

There  is  a  very  old  kind  of  Nectarine,  known  to  pomologista 
as  Fairchild's  Early,  a  small  yellow-fleshed  sort,  not  larger  than 
an  Orleans  Plum.  Now,  although  this  sort  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation for  150  years,  yet  no  gardener  seems  ever  to  have 
thought  of  improving  it  by  raising  seedlings  from  it.  As  it  is 
tiie  earliest  of  all  Nectarines,  and  as  a  good,  very  early  Nec- 
tarine is  still  lacking,  I  turned  to  it  with  much  interest,  and 
hoped  to  improve  it  in  size  and  earliness,  so  as  to  create  a  new 
variety  worthy  of  cultivation.  My  first  generation  consisted  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  young  trees;  they  all  bore  fruit  in  due 
course ;  and  were  all  Uke  the  parent  in  leaves,  fiowere,  and  fruit. 
The  latter  varied  slightly  in  size,  but  on  the  whole  they  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  reproductions  of  the  parent.  I  con- 
fess to  some  little  disappointment,  but,  encouraged  by  the 
ftunlity  of  indudng  young  trees  to  come  into  bearing  in  a  com- 
]>aratively  short  period,  by  cultivating  them  in  pots  in  my 
ordhard-house,  I  selected  some  fruit  from  the  seedling  trees, 
sowed  their  stones,  and  again  looked  forward  to  the  result.  In 
1865  I  was,  as  far  as  regards  curiosity,  greatly  rewarded,  for  no 
two  trees  of  this  second  generation  produced  fruit  exactly  alike. 
Bome  gave  orange-coloured  Peaches,  one  or  two  remarkably 
rich  in  flavour ;  some  orange  Nectarines,  as  large  as  the  Pit- 
maston, but  quite  different  in  flavour ;  and,  most  strange  of  all, 
some  gave  Peaches  of  medium  size,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  flesh 
white  and  melting,  like  that  of  the  Noblesse  Peach.  I  failed  in 
my  object  in  obtaining  a  very  early  kind  of  Nectarine,  but  at 
onoe  some  stones  were  selected,  and  trees  of  the  third  generation 
of  Fairchild's  Early  Nectarine  are  now  in  fuH  growth.  One 
very  remarkable  fact  attended  this  experiment :  the  trees,  when 
in  blossom  in  1865,  were  aU  tike  their  grand-parent,  so  that  I 
was  quite  unprepared  for  the  curious  transformations  I  have 
above  described.  The  following  singular  changes  have  taken 
place  here.  The  Boman  Nectarine,  a  variety  which  has  been 
under  cultivation  in  En^and  for  200  years,  has  produced  from 
seed  a  nice  bright  red  melting  Peach.  George  the  Fourth 
Peach,  an  American  sort,  in  the  first  generation  gave  a  late 
green  Nectarine.  It  is  well  known  that  American  Peaches  in 
their  own  country,  seldom  or  never  produce  Nectarines ;  it  is, 
doubtless,  owing  to  the  trees  being  confined  in  a  house,  and 
standing  very  near  together,  that  such  remarkable  changes  have 
taken  place  here. 

Among  other  curious  gains  that  have  occurred— too  many  to 
mention  in  detail — I  may  mention  that  a  atone  of  Hunt's 
Tawny  Nectarine  has  produced  an  early  Peach,  full-sized,  and 
of  the  most  delicious  flavour,  but  without  any  yellow  tinge  in 
its  flesh.  This  has  the  true  Nectarine  flavour,  which  I  may 
add  is  very  conunon  to  Peaches  raised  from  Nectarines.  The 
Boyal  George  and  Shanghai  Peaches  have  produced  melting 
Peaches,  witii  deep  yellow  flesh.  The  Early  Tork,  from  which 
a  great  number  of  seedling  trees  were  raised,  reproduced  itself 
with  but  little  variation,  with  one  exception,  which  is  a  tree 
with  round  glands,  consequently  not  liable  to  mildew.  Its 
fruit  is  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour,  and  as  early  as  its  parent. 
The  Hardwicke  Nectarine,  which  has  large  flowers,  has  pro- 
duced from  its  seed  a  Peach  of  the  most  decided  Nectaiine 
flavour ;  moreover,  the  tree  gives  small  flowers. 

I  must,  however,  desist  from  giving  a  further  record  of  other 
strange  transformations;  they  have  been  too  numerous  for  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  occurring,  as  they  have  done,  among  up- 
wards of  250  seedling  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, constrained  to  mention  one  more  curious  fact.  I  have 
hacf  some  fine  bearing  trees  of  seedling  Stanwick  Nectarines, 
differing  but  slightly  from  their  parent,  for  this  sort  adheres 
rigidly  to  its  race  for  two  or  three  generations;  they  were 
growing  in  a  house  in  which  were  some  trees  of  the  EIruge 
Nectarine.  Some  stones  of  the  latter  were  sown,  and,  as  nearly  - 
as  possible,  the  sort  was  reproduced,  but  they  were  Elroge  Nec- 
tsrines  with  the  Stanwick  flavour.  This  is  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  a  new  kind  of  fruit  imparting  some  of  its  qualities  to 
fruits  raised  from  seed,  without  artificial  impregnation.  The 
bees,  always  very  busy  in  orchard-houses,  fertilise  numerous 
flowers;  hence  the  great  variety  in  Peaches  and.Nectarinea 
raised  from  the  stones  of  trees  growing  in  them.  I'must  not 
oittftt.te  mentioft  one  more  curious  fact.    The  BalgowAn  Neo«- 
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tarine,  »  sort  highly  esteemed,  has  prodaoed  from  seed  a  Peaoh, 
rather  small,  but  of  the  most  delicioas  Nectarine-like  flavour. 
Apriootjt  raised  from  the  stones  of  trees  grovn  in  orchard- 
houses  have  uot  given,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  give,  the  im- 
mense Tarietj  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  produce ;  still,  out 
of  some  scores  of  seedlings  no  two  can  be  found  exactly  slike. 
The  only  beneficial  variation  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  in  the 
lime  of  ripening,  so  as  to  have  varieties  earlier  and  later  than 
we  have  at  present ;  for  no  Apricot  can  be  of  much  higher  ex- 
cellence than  the  variety  known  as  the  Peach  Apricot. 

Some  process  has,  however,  been  made;  a  seedling  tree 
from  tlie  Bed  Masculine,  one  of  the  oldest  and  earliest  va- 
rieties known,  has  given  fruit  larger  and  equally  early,  and  a 
seedling  tree  from  that  curious,  delicate-growing  small  Apricot, 
the  Musch  Musch,  has  given  fruit  much  larger  than  its  parent, 
and  so  full  of  delicious  fragrant  juice  as  to  be,  if  possible,  more 
grateful  than  the  Peach  Apricot.  The  Saint  Ambroise,  a  va- 
riety rather  early,  has  produced  a  seedling,  the  fruit  on  which 
ripened  fally  a  month  later  than  any  other  kind ;  and,  to  con- 
elude,  the  Large  Bed  or  Gros  Bouge  has  given  a  seedling  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  ripened  a  full  month  before  that  produced 
by  the  parent  tree.  There  is,  therefore,  some  hope  that  in  time 
a  new  race  of  Apricots  may  be  produced,  differing  in  quality 
and  season  from  those  at  present  under  cultivation. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  seen  by  those  who  venture  to  read  this 
paper,  that  my  original  and  rather  eccentric  idea — ^that  old  va- 
rieties of  fruits  would  reproduce  themselves  in  an  improved 
form  if  successive  generations  were  raised  from  seed — hM,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  realised.  My  prevailing  feeling  is  that  of 
surprise  that  European,  and  more  particularly  English  cul- 
tivators, have  suffered  many  ages  to  pass  without  carrying  out 
that  which  I  haye  attempted ;  the  idea  seems  to  me  so  simple, 
and  of  such  great  interest.  If  all  that  I  have  done  had  been 
attempted  a  century  ago,  what  progress  would  have  been  made 
in  fruit  culture !  1  ought,  perhaps,  to  state,  that  in  this  paper, 
fearful  of  fatiguing  the  reader,  I  have  given  but  a  mere  abstract 
of  my  experiments.  A  time  may  come,  if  life  is  spared,  when 
I  shall  give  more  fully  all  that  I  have  learned.  I  have  a  vague 
suspicion  that  our  tender  kinds  of  fruit,  that  blossom  very  early 
in  spring,  may  be  improved  in  hardiness  by  close  attention  to 
the  form  of  the  petals.  Early  in  May  of  this  year  (1866)  we 
had  here  6°  of  frost ;  the*  weather  was  dry,  and  no  injury 
seemed  to  have  been  done  to  the  blossoms  of  some  Cherry 
trees  which  I  had  under  close  observation,  the  germs  were 
green,  and  the  petals  uninjured.  I  observed,  however,  that  the 
extreme  points  of  the  pistils  were  killed  from  the  petals  being 
thrown  back,  fuUy  expanded,  so  as  to  leave  them  exposed.  The 
germs  swelled,  and  I  quite  expected  the  fruit  would  come  to 
perfection.  Instead  of  this,  however,  all  that  were  marked 
dropped  off  shortly  afterwards.  I  confess  to  being  disappointed 
in  this,  for  I  had  calculated  that  complete  fertilisation  had 
taken  place,  and  that  no  injury  from  a  slight  frost  could  then 
injure  the  fruit. 

While  making  observations  on  these  blossoms  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  others,  the  petals  of  which  were  incurved,  so  as 
to  protect  the  pistils ;  this  slight  protection  preserved  them 
from  injury,  and  the  fruit  set  healthily,  and  remained  on  the 
trees,  swelling  gradually,  and  bidding  fair  to  ripen  properly. 
On  observing  this  I  could  not  help  theorising,  and  asking 
myself  the  question,  Would  it  not  be  possible,  by  careful  at- 
tention for  a  series  of  years,  to  originate  varieties  of  fruits 
from  seed,  giving  blossoms  with  large  incurved  petals,  so  as 
fully  to  protect  the  parts  of  fructification?  The  idea  may  be 
in  the  clouds,  but  when  one  reflects  on  the  licence  which 
Nature  gives  us  in  allowing  us  to  assist  her  by  our  art,  we  ought 
not  to  think  it  impossible. 

I  have  devoted  many,  many  years  to  the  raising  of  seedling 
fruits — have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments, but  fdso  much  gratification  ;  there  is,  as  I  have  found, 
much  pleasure  in  watching,  from  year  to  year,  the  character  of 
a  seedling ;  it  is  true  that,  after  much  promise,  there  is  often 
a  failure,  but  with  me  it  has  always  acted  as  an  incitement  to 
try  again.  At  this  moment  I  have  hundreds  of  seedlings  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits ;  some  from  fertilised  flowers,  showing  in- 
teresting features  of  cross-breeding ;  and  many  others  raised 
from  old  and  esteemed  varieties,  with  my  old  hope  partly 
fulfilled — that  new  varieties,  with  all  the  excellent  qualities  of 
tha  old,  may  and  will  be  originated  and,  as  it  were  acclimatised, 
like  the  Early  Prolific  Plum  and  its  descendants,  wbieh  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  hardy  varieties  of  the  Pr6ooce  do 
Tours.  It  is,  I  fear,  too  true,  that  neither  a  Peadi,  Neotarina, 
nor  Aprioot  will  ever  be  originated  with  Uossoma  f oUj  aapafala 


of  resisting  our  spring  frosts,  for  even  the  common  Sloe  of  our 
hedges  succumbs  to  them  ;  but  it  is  quite  probabAe  that  P«*«^ 
trees,  bearing  fruit  equal  in  quality  to  our  <^  favourite,  V^e 
GroBse  Mignonne  Peach,  will  be  produced  of  a  more  hardy 
nature  than  the  old  sort ;  in  fact,  I  have  more  than  one 
proof  of  this  here ;  to  obtain  tiiis  result,  only  the  most  robust- 
growing  seedlings  from  old  varieties  should  be  retained.  Again, 
much  improvement  will  yet  take  place  in  raising  early  and  late 
varieties.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  what  I  see  daily,  that 
large  and  rich-flavoured  Cherries  may  be  on  our  tables  from 
early  in  June  till  the  end  of  August ;  Plums  from  July  till  far 
in  November;  and  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  in 
orchard-houses,  frofn  eariy  in  July  till  late  in  autumn.  I  may 
be  accused  of  enthusiasm,  but  I  look  to  the  future  for  new 
races  of  fruits,  with  qualities  far  superior  to  the  old,  and  the 
trees  of  so  hardy  a  nature  as  to  resist  some  of  the  unfavourable 
tendencies  of  our  climate.  I  have  formed  this  opinion  on  the 
solid  basis  of  close  observation  during  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  all  stages  of  their  growth. 


GOOSEBERRY  SHOW, 


HELD  AT  THE  ANGKL  INN,  NOBTHWICH,   CHESHIBB,  JULY  28TH- 

Thb  following  are  the  varieties  of  Gooseberries  exhibited, 
their  wei^ts,  and  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  :— 

*              dwtt.  gn 

Faithful  Jameaott Bed  Seedling  ... .  17  18 

GeofRe  Plant    Yellow  Seedling. .  13  17 

Joaeph  Jones Green  Seedling  . .  16  7 

Thomas  Pilkington White  Seedling  . .  19  9 

Thomas  Lanceley    Twin's  Stockwell .  36  0 

Joseph  Jones Premier  Prixe  . .  London   26  4 

T.  Lanceley    ..  Bed    ..  Stewards*  Prize .  Beauty    25  23 

J.  Wynne    ....Yellow.           ditto             Cramp 21  10 

T.  POkington . .  Green  .           ditto             Green  London    . .  22  10 

S.Shone White.           ditto             Antagonist 19  2 

F.Jameson    ..  Bed    ..           ditto             Clayton  19  1« 

Thomas  Foster .  Yellow .           ditto             Oldham 19  6 

T.  Dobell,  jun.  Green  .           ditto             Qaeeu  Victoria  . .  16  12 

G.  Plant White  .           ditto              King  of  Txumpt. .  18  1 

T.  Lanceley   . .  Bed      London   23  4 

J.  Jones Bed       Slaughterman     . .  21  10 

T.  Lanceley    ..  Bed      KskendtrBey....  19  16 

8.  Shone Bed      Lord  Tiiverpool  . .  19  16 

S.Shone Bed       Bon's  Miatake    ..19  U 

T.  Pilkington ..  Bed       Speedwell  19  14 

J.Wynne    ....Bed      Clayton  19  12 

F.Jameson    ..  Bed      Beauty    19  6 

T.  Lancelev   ..  Yellow Cramp 22  6 

T.PUkingtbn..  Yellow Waro  20  8 

J.  Wynne    ....Yellow Lereller 20  12 

F.Jameson    ..Yellow Drill    20  3 

F.Jameson     ..  Yellow Tmkor 20  1 

J.  Jones Yellow Candidate   19  8 

T.  Pilkington . .  Yellow Criterion 19  4 

T.Laneeley   ..Yellow Unknown    18  12 

J.Wynne    ....Green  Stockwell    23  2 

T.Laneeley    ..  Green  Shiner     20  9 

F.  Jameson    . .  Green Matchless    20  9 

T.  Lanceley    . .  Green  Thumper    19  10 

J.  Jones Green Plunder  18  20 

T.  Pilkington . .  Green  Telegraph   18  12 

T.Laneeley    ..  Green Thunder 18  2 

T.  Pilkington . .  Green  Greenock    18  1 

J.  Wynne    White Elizabeth    22  5 

J.  Wvnne    White  Antagonist 22  2 

T.  Lanceley    . .  White  Hero  of  the  Nile  19  18 

T.  Pilkington . .  WTiite  Mitre 19  12 

T.  Pilkington . .  White  Seedling 19  9 

J.Wynne    ....  White Snowiliop   19  6 

T.  Lanceley    . .  White  Freedom 19  2 

J.Wynne    ....White  Careless 19  0 


STRiWBBBBT  Spobt.— It  may  be  an  intei^esting  addition  to 
the  laot  eommnnicated  by  Dr.  H.  Thomas,  of  Chester  (page  S2)» 
to  state  that  in  June  last  I  gathered  from  the  open  ground  a 
ripe  Eleanor  Strawberxy  of  perfect  form,  from  the  side  of  which 
a  minute  but  perfect  plant  had  grown,  apparently  emitted  front 
the  skin  of  the  Jtorry.  I  deposited  this  curiositj  on  the  dining 
table,  intending  to  examine  it  more  closely, .  and  then  to  plant 
the  whole,  and  watch  the  ultimate  development  of  mj  little 
fonndUag,    But  alas  I  our  serrant,  on  aarring  brcakliat^  inad- 
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▼erientlj  threw  it  on  the  floor,  where  it  was  crushed,  and  my 
hopes  vanished. — Febdivabd  Gloxdb,  Les  SabUnu,  Seine  et 
Mame,  . 


ORCHAKD-HOUSE  TREES. 
Soke  years  ago  the  leaves  in  my  orohard-honse  rotted  at 
their  tips,  just  as  those  of  **  Inquxbeb  "  (page  65).  Like  him, 
I  showed  them  to  the  hest  lining  authorities,  but  could  obtain 
no  information.  This  compelled  me  to  observe  and  experiment 
for  myself,  and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was  thai  after  the 
morning  syringing  a  drop  remained  on  the  tips  of  those  leaves 
which  hung  down ;  that  this  drop  killed  and  rotted  the  tip ; 
and  that  when  the  tip  died,  the  remainder  of  the  leaf  was  sure 
to  die  back.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I  left  off  morn- 
ing syringing,  and  subetltuted  for  it  a  good  damping  of  the 
floor  and  borders  of  the  house,  repeating  the  same  at  midday 
during  very  hot  weather.  Since  then  the  foliage  has  been  ail 
that  can  be  desired,  and  there  is  even  less  red  spider  than 
before.  If  any  one  should  object  that  all  orchard-house  autho- 
rities are  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  early  morning 
syringing  (provided  air  be  given  at  the  same  time),  and  that  no 
one  has  ever  su£fered  from  it  except  **  Inquibbb  '*  and  myself, 
I  frankly  own  that  I  cannot  answer  the  objection,  but  simply 
record  my  own  experience. — G.  S. 


WOBURN  COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETY'S  SHOW, 

AND   COTTAGE   GARDEN   SOCIETIES    IK    GENERAL. 

In  these  times  the  gardening  and  the  general  press  show  no 
want  of  attention  to  exhibitions,  whether  international,  metro- 
politan, or  provincial,  that  have  for  their  main  objects  the 
advancement  of  horticulture,  and  the  gratifying,  instructing, 
and  elevatLng  the  minds  of  the  visitors.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  through  the  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal, and  the  shows  for  working  men  held  in  the  most  densely 
inhabited  parts  of  the  metropolis,  there  has  not,  however,  as 
yet  been,  even  among  our  philanthropists,  a  due  recognition  of 
the  love  of  gardening,  the  love  of  flowers  for  their  own  sake, 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms,  as  among  the 
quietest,  most  unobtrusive,  and  yet  most  successful  means  of 
refining  the  manners,  improving  the  morals,  and  enlightening 
the  intellects  of  the  labouring  classes. 

I  wish  every  snooess  to  the  village  lecture  and  the  powerful 
arguments  of  the  orator  against  idleness,  filth,  and  immorality ; 
but  I  have  even  stronger  faith  in  the  power  of  the  sUent  under- 
mining of  prejudices  by  the  every-moment  sermon  preached 
by  a  beautiful  well-tended  plant  in  a  window — in  the  influence 
exerted  npon  heart  and  mind,  when  the  idea  gains  firm  hold 
that  a  flower-border  near  the  door  is  better  in  every  way  than  a 
nauseoiu  dnngheap  or  an  ugly  cesspool,  both  invaluable  when 
kept  in  their  proper  place— at  the  greatest  possible  distanoe 
from  the  living-rooms,  but  when  near  at  hand  becoming  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  undeanliness  and  disease.  Only  let 
such  simple  facts  and  elements  of  improvement  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  then  our  real  exhibitions  of  cottage-garden  produce 
when  attempted  will  not  be  on  such  a  small  scale  as  they 
generally  are— held  in  some  retired  place,  and  with  the  humblest 
attendant  circumstances,  prompting  thus  to  little  curiosity, 
and,  fronu  the  small  number  of  the  visitors,  exerting  but  little 
influence ;  and  then,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  pro- 
vincial societies,  when  the  encouragement  of  cottage  gardening 
forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  prospectus,  we  should  not  find 
the  good  productions  of  the  cottager  huddled  into  a  comer,  or 
placed  in  some  little  room  by  themselves,  where  very  probably 
they  are  unnoticed  by  the  great  portion  of  the  visitors.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  man^s  self-respect,  vrithout 
whioh  there  can  be  no  true  manliness  of  character,  is  greatly 
pxomoted  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  respected,  and  his 
ooings  noticed  and  approved  of  by  otiiers,  and  especially  if 
those  others  are  in  a  higher  social  position. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  25th 
of  JuIt  at  the  Wobum  oottage-garden  feU,  the  tents  being 
pitehed  in  a  large  meadow  close  to  Wobum,  and  the  above 
umning  either  the  second  or  third  return  of  the  annual  treat. 
After  making  due  allowance  for  the  importance  of  having  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  as  Patron ;  Lord  Charles  James  Fox  Bnssell 
as  President;  seven  clergymen  and  three  esquires  as  Yice- 
Pnsidents ;  Bev.  J.  F.  Cumberif  gg^  as  Chairman  of  the  follow- 
ing Oommitteo    Messrs.  Kinns,  iuKay,  Wilson,  Lewin,  Ward, 


Spzague,  Sanders,  Gilby,  Manning,  Woodoralt,  Clarke,  and 
Chapman — two  the  well-known  managers  of  Wobum  and  Tin- 
grith  Gardens,  and  the  rest  chiefly  heads  of  departments  at 
Wobum,  and  merchants  and  tradesmen  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, all  constituting  a  rare  combination  of  patronage 
with  working  energy ; — but  after  making  allowance  for  all  ^is, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  great  success  of  the  fete  chiefly  de- 
pended on  the  following  circumstances  and  arrangements : — 

First,  That  though  there  was  a  separate  class  for  amateurs 
and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  and  though  many  fine  things  were 
thus  shown  for  competition,  and  chiefly  not  for  competition, 
greatly  enhancing  by  their  beauty  and  variety  the  interest  of 
Uie  Show  as  a  whole,  you  were  never  allowed  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  encouragement  of  superior  cottage  gai:dening 
was  the  main  object  contemplated  in  the  meantime,  whatever 
the  Society  may  aspire  to  in  the  future.  Bight  or  wrong,  the 
fact  remains,  that  many  who  wUl  not  themselves  exhibit,  and 
who  vfiU  not  allow  their  gardeners  to  exhibit,  nor  give  the 
smallest  encouragement  in  this  direction,  will  yet  heartily  co- 
operate in  stirring  up  competition  and  emulation  among  the 
holders  of  cottage  gardens. 

A  second  element  of  success  may  be  found  in  the  large  area 
from  which  the  Committee  of  Management  attracted  the  n:ia- 
terials  for  competition.  As  already  hinted  at,  I  have  no  great 
faith  in  the  continuance  of  good  results  when  such  a  Show  is 
confined  to  a  single  parish  or  a  limited  district,  for  in  this 
case  something  like  heart-burning  and  narrow-minded  envy 
are  apt  to  steal  in  and  take  the  place  of  a  noble  generous 
rivaliy.  That  man  is  no  stander- still,  but  is  progressing  in 
that  which  is  good  and  true,  who  can  thoroughly  rejoice  that 
others  can  do  better  than  he.  A  wide  area  does  much  to  shut  out 
a  cankering  envious  spirit.  I  can  form  little  idea  of  the  space 
thus  influenced  by  the  Society,  but  along  with  Wobum  nearly 
thirty  parishes  were  represented  on  the  exhibition  tables  on 
the  25th  ult.  Judging  horn  the  number  of  clergymen  who  are 
Vice-Presidents,  ^c,  I  should  imagine  that  almost  every  clergy- 
man in  these  parishes  would  be  a  supporter  of  the  Society.  A^ 
goodly  number  of  these  gentlemen  at  ihefetc  did  give  a  tone 
and  character  to  the  assemblage.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  more  parishes  represented,  if  the 
seventh  mle  of  the  Societvis  complied  with — ^namely,  *'  Every 
parish  in  the  Society  shall  subscribe  not  less  than  £1  before 
any  of  the  cottagers  in  that  parish  shall  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete." To  encourage  such  subscriptions,  it  is  stated  in  the 
eighth  rule,  that  a  free  ticket  will  be  given  for  every  2a.  6(f. 
subscribed. 

As  an  evidence  on  the  one  hand  of  how  well  the  Exhibition 
was  managed,  and  on  the  other  of  the  anxiety  to  have  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  represented  on  the  winning  cards,  only  one 
complaint  was  heard  of,  and  that  from  those  whom  all  would 
have  been  anxious  to  please — viz.,  That  in  the  hurry  to  finish 
arrangements  it  had  been  forgotten  to  write  on  the  winning 
cards  the  parishes  of  the  successful  competitors.  This  was  all 
down  in  the  Secretary's  book,  and  would,  no  doubt,  appear  in 
the  certified  list,  but  then  it  did  not  appear  to  the  mingled 
throng  of  nobility,  clergy,  gentxy,  and  peasantry  who  crowded 
the  tents. 

A  third  cause  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  large-hearted 
liberal  resolves  of  the  Managing  Committee,  that  this  litUa 
garden  Society,  besides  affording  an  unusual  pleasure  to  work- 
ing men,  should  offer  attractions  to  the  higher  classes  to  join 
them.  For  this  purpose  a  cricket  match  was  arranged  be- 
tween gentlemen  of  the  north  and  south  of  the  county,  to  be 
played  on  the  cricket  ground  in  the  park.  Different  games 
and  races,  with  prizes,  were  appointed  for  the  evening,  and 
two  bands  were  engaged— ^viz.,  a  Militia  band  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Abbey  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  F.  Godfrey,  in  the 
Exhibition  grounds  in  the  aftemoon. 

Lastly,  Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  sueeess  was 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that  the  cards  which 
gave  admission  to  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  ground  should, 
on  that  da^  be  an  open  ieeame  to  the  splendid  Park,  the  rides* 
and  diversified  soeneiy  of  the  picturesque  Evergreens,  and  the 
charming  pleasure  grounds,  the  beautiful  flower-beds,  the 
lovely  conservatories,  and  the  classic  sculpture-gallery  dose  to 
the  Abbey. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  McKay  I  had  a  peep  of  all 
this,  so  interesting,  in  the  morning,  and  greatly  delighted  I 
was ;  but  this  delist  of  the  morning  seemed  to  wane  and  to. 
lessen  amid  the  very  same  scenes  in  the  aftemoon,  until  it 
began  to  rest  upon  the  BMmoiy,  like  an  indistinct  vision  oi 
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%he  Jovely  beantj  which  mtutt  hare  existed  in  Eden  %hen  theve 
were  no  Adam  and  no  Eto  to  eppredate  that  beant  j. 

WeD  mic^t  poets  sing  of  '*  the  flowers,  the  beaatifol  flowers,'* 
flowers,  the  stars  of  earth,  even  as  the  stars  aborens  are  flowers 
«l  tiie  sky ;  bat  flowers  are  neyer  so  lorely  as  when  associated 
witti  the  sweet  flower-stars  of  hmnanify,  whose  mission  it  has 
been  to  shine  rays  of  comfort  and  of  joy  into  many  a  heart 
and  many  a  home.  My  memories  of  Wobnm  are,  and  mnst 
be,  varied ;  but  not  the  least  pleasant  will  be  associated  wiUi 
the  bnoyant  life  and  animation  of  that  beantifnl  afteznoon, 
when  the  gronps  of  flowers  seemed  all  the  more  beautiful 
when  blended  and  contrasted  with  gronps  of  admiring  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  when  shmbs  and  erergreens  seemed  of  a 
richer  hue,  as  they  sent  back  the  rich  colours  of  the  Taried 
dresses  of  the  ladies ;  when  the  dosely-shayen  turf  seemed  in- 
stinct with  life,  as  it  rebonnded  to  tiie  elastic  step  of  joyous 
yonth ;  when  the  calm,  nnmffled  lake  became  a  polished  minor 
jrefleoting  the  happy  gronps  scattered  along  its  banks.  Ah  1 
there  is  a  happiness  in  having  the  power  and  the  will  to  help 
to  make  others  happy. 

With  such  yisions  imprinted  on  my  ^ee,  and  the  grand  mnsic 
of  the  Qnards  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  left  the  groonds  of  the 
Exhibition,  as  trains,  like  **  time  and^tide,*'  will  wait  for  no  one. 
I  have  since  learned  that  besides  those  who  were  content  with 
the  fine  park,  ^.,  2600  went  through  the  gates  of  the  grounds 
and  conserratories,  and  upwards  of  4000  attended  the  Show, 
and  no  damage  or  anything  done  that  conld  form  a  canse  of 
grievance  or  comphiint.  In  walking  round  I  heard  several 
gentlemen  comparing  such  good  behaviour  with  the  sad  con- 
trasts that  were  exhibited  in  London  on  the  previous  days. 
Among  crowds  there  will  always  be  a  few  of  the  fast ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  working  classes  are  proud  to  be  trusted,  and,  their 
honour  appealed  to,  will  not  abuse  such  confidence.  In  the 
plant-houses  and  grounds  a  few  men  were  stationed,  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  but  tiiere  was  no  seen  or  felt  superintendence.  To 
the  visitors  on  that  day  the  enjoyment  of  these  beautiful  gar- 
dens was  entirely  unrestricted,  and  the  privilege  was  received 
as  a  boon,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  happy  faces  and  quiet 
orderly  demeanour. 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  Show  I  wHI  not  speak,  for  I  scarcely 
took  a  single  note,  and  could  not  get  near  enough  to  read  the 
names  and  the  addresses  of  the  successful  competitors,  and  it 
would  be  invidious  to  mention  only  a  few.  I  must  be  content 
with  stating  that  there  were  between  800  and  900  entries,  and 
some  of  these,  as  in  the  case  of  collections  and  baskets,  con- 
tained a  number  of  separate  articles ;  that  the  hardy  fruit  and 
Tegetables  were  on  the  whole  good,  and,  as  I  understand,  an  ad- 
vance on  those  of  last  year ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Wobum 
exhibitors  will  have  to  make  some  progress  in  vegetables 
before  they  rival  those  that  used  to  be  shown  at  Northunpton, 
Towcester,  and  Daventzy.  In  one  box  were  some  very  fine 
Grapes,  and  there  were  good  Grapes  and  Melons  in  other 
classes.  Our  cottage  friends  must  excuse  me  for  saying  that 
their  nosegays  and  flowers  would  be  all  the  better  if  more  taste 
and  care  were  exercised  in  the  arrangement.  In  other  classes 
there  were  some  nice  arrangements  of  cut  flowers,  in  which 
most  of  the  best  of  Beaton^s  Geraniums  were  shown,  also  the 
same  varieties  grown  in  pots,  and  of  them  all  I  should  be 
inelined  to  select  Donald  Beaton  as  the  best  in  its  class.  There 
were  also  some  pretty  designs  worked  out  with  flowers,  and 
there  was  a  large  design  in  fruit,  6  or  more  feet  in  length,  by 
about  4  feet  in  breadth,  representing  the  arms  and  motto  of  the 
Bedford  family,  very  nicely  done  with  black,  red,  and  white 
Currants.  Considering  the  time  that  such  a  work  must  have 
taken  in  fixing  the  berries,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  fruit 
picture  should  be  of  such  a  short  existence.  Among  the  plants 
brought  by  amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  Fuchsias,  Caladiums,  and  Ferns.  Of  the  last 
two  there  were  good  collectionB.  In  one  place  the  tables  were 
not  over-full,  as  some  nurserymen  who  had  promised  their  aid 
lV%re  unable  to  send  Boses  and  other  subjects,  o?nng  to  the  hot 
dry  weather.  Mr.  Woods,  of  the  Nurseries,  HockHffe,  had  a 
Tcry  nice  general  collection  of  plants  in  a  young  state,  and  they 
itoemed  to  attract  much  attention.  Among  these  were  sevend 
plants  of  a  seedling  Petunia,  which,  if  it  keep  true,  will  be 
tiduable  for  pot  culture  and  flower  garden  decoration.  On 
seeing  it  at  a  distance,  I  took  it  for  ft  nice  striped  Phlox.  The 
flowers  are  striped  witii  about  equal  bands  of  crimson  and 
white.  The  individual  flower  when  expanded  is  larger  than 
8  shilling,  and  less  than  a  florin,  and  the  leaves  are  quite 
SfS  small  as  the  old  Petunia  phoenicea.  Its  compact  gr(mth, 
attd  tin  small  wn  of  the-  piitty  flowers  and  iblu^,  if  they 


eontinne  so,  wHl  be  great  xeoosunendations  for  ovt-door 
culture. 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  such  generalities,  it  may  be  more 
important  to  notice  a  few  matters  worthy  to  be  considered, 
adopted,  or  improved  upon  by  other  cottage  garden  societies. 

1.  Even  at  the  gates  of  the  pleasure  grounds  there  were 
tables  where  necessary  refreshments  could  be  obtained,  a&d  in 
the  Exhibition  grounds  were  spacious  tents,  well  filled  In  the 
afternoon  by  those  who  loved  the  '*  cheering  cup ;"  but  no  in* 
toxieating  liquors  were  permitted.  I  understood  that  a&  the 
Committee  of  Management  had  to  do  with  the  purveyorwee 
that  the  supplies  should  be  good,  and  diarged  for  at  a  imilBEm» 
merdy  remunerating,  price. 

2.  The  elasses  of  competitors  were  dearlv  defined,  aad  UKj 
differences  in  tiiis  respect  were  settled  by  the  dednoQ  of  the 
Committee.  Thus,  Class  A  was  reserved  entirely  for  emrnnae 
labourers,  whose  articles  were  marked  with  yellow 
Class  B  was  confined  to  mechanics,  jobbing  gardeners,  a 
emploved  in  noblemen's  «nd  gentlemen's  gardens,  who  were 
funished  with  blue  papers ;  and  Class  0  was  confined  entire^ 
to  amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  and  these  w«re  for* 
nisbed  with  white  papers.  These  papers,  a  specimen  of  whidi» 
taken  from  a  cheque-book,  is  annexed,  the  counterfoil  raeaia* 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  contain  the  No.  of  the  SK* 
hibitor,  the  dass  in  which  he  exhibits,  the  No.  whidh  repe*^ 
sents  the  article  exhibited,  and  the  signature  of  the  exhibitor, 
to  the  effect  that  the  article  was  grown  by  himself,  according  t<> 
Bule  2,  which  also  states  that  an  exhibitor  can  only  take  one 
prize  in  a  dass.  One  of  these  papers  so  signed  is  placed  oe 
every  artide  exhibited.    I  will  refer  to  this  again  presently. 
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8.  The  prizes  offered  were  ntimerous— an  excellent  pbm  inr 
securing  a  great  number  of  competitors.  I  have  found  great 
difficult  at  times  in  judging,  when  out  of  some  twenty  arttetos^ 
and  with  littie  difference  between  them  in  point  of  merit,  only 
two  prizes  were  offered ;  and  if  the  Judges  could  sesoraekf 
satisfy  themselves,  we  may  be  sure  that  many  exhibitors  wonll 
be  disheartened,  especiaUy  when  no  extra  prizes  were  given. 
"  Extras  "  were  given  pretty  freely  at  Wobum,  but  the  number 
of  prizes  rendered  them  less  necessary,  except  in  particular 
cases.  Thus  we  find  that  in  Class  A,  for  Scarlet  Bmiiien^ 
dishes  of  fifty,  eight  prizes  were  offered,  ranging  from  5«.  to  If.» 
for  Broad  Beans  there  were  eight,  for  Cabbages  the  same,  for 
Long  Bed  Carrots  six  prizes,  and  for  Short  Bed  Carrots  six,  a 
good  distinction;  for  Potato  Onions  there  were  five  prins, 
autunm-sown  three,  and  spring-sown  eig^  prizes,  ranging 
from  6«.  to  2«.,  and  the  same  prindple  was  maintained  thxou(^- 
out  with  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  everything  dse.  For  a  basket 
of  vegetables  of  not  less  than  six  sorts,  ten  prizes  were  offered, 
ranging  from  IBs.  to  2«.  In  the  other  Classes,  B  and  C,  the 
same  principle  was  maintained,  but  fewer  prizes  were'offered. 

4.  Prizes  are  promptiy  paid  at  six  o'dock  in  the  evening  of 
exhibition,  according  to  the  sixth  rule.  This  is  a  matter  off 
great  importance,  especially  to  working  men  who  come  from  » 
distance.  It  saves  them  time  and  labour,  and  is  well  wor^J 
the  attention  of  many  sodeties  who  aim  at  similar  objects. 

6.  Amid  so  many  hundred  •  entries  this  prompt  payment^ 
oould  not  be  effected  but  for  systematic  arrangements,  and  the 
admirable  mode  by  whidi  all  the  results  can  be  easily  seen  in 
the  books  kept  by  Mr.  Gilby,  of  Wobum.  Thus,  the  atteeleA 
paper  above  referred  to  must  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Gilby  at 
least  two  days  before  the  exhibition,  and  all  artides  must  be 
on  the  ground  by  nine  o'dock  on  the  morning  of  exhibiticiu 
These  papers,  fixed  to  the  artides,  enable  the  Committee  te 
arrange  all  according  to  dass,  the  colour  showing  at  once 
where  they  should  go,  and  thus  in  common  droumstances  the 
subjects  would  be  fit  for  judging.  To  meet  prejudices,  however^ 
each  paper  is  put  in  an'envdope,  gummed  up,  and  merely 
marked  outside  with  the  letter  of  the  dass,  Ac.,  and  there  is  ee^ 
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Miikwklle,  I  piwimw,  Mr.  Gilby  has  his  book  isado  upfioin 
Ihe  oonmierfoil,  and  finishes  it  as  tho  Mst  of  pHma  is  given  im, 
^vlMniHappMMaAragUniM.  I  wish  I  bad  ^a  RMm  to  sho^ 
aB  thaoolciiBat,  bnl  the  following  win  grm  a  elaar  idoa  of  «ha 
lian:- 


J.Smith 
A.  Clarke 
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Wobnn. 
Aspley. 
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In  this  waj  the  double  page  of  great  widtti  is  divided  into 
oolnnms,  ihe  first  showing  the  class  and  the  exhibitor's 
monbet ;  the  seoond,  the  name  of  the  exhibitor ;  ihe  third,  the 
pazish  in  which  he  lives;  then  follow  fifty-three  columns, 
timbered  aeeordingly,  and  each  nunber  appropriated  to  a 
diatinet  class  of  vegetables,  froit,  and  fiowers—l,  for.  Beans ; 
%  iac  Beet,  Ac.,  as  shown  as  a  sample  in  the  first  six  polnnms. 
IG^.nuining  the  ^e  along  the  line  opposite  each  exhibitor's 
naaw,  it  is  at  onee  seen  what  entries  he  has  made,  and  nndar 
wiMiik  nnmber  he  shows.  Thus,  if  I  had  Mr.  Gilby's  book,  I 
flbMild  see  that  Job  Smith  enters  for  three  kinds  of  Beans, 
two  of  Carrots,  two  of  Potatoes,  one  basket  of  vegetables,  one 
of  Apples,  four  of  Baspberries,  two  of  Heartsease,  and  one  of 
Oezanimns,  making  sixteen  entries  in  all ;  but  as  sometimes 
tba  exhibitor  changes  his  mind,  the  next  column  tells  how 
many  articles  he  aetoally  exhibits— viz.,  foorteen.  Then  the 
next  eolnmn  shows  the  amount  of  the  prizes  awarded,  the  next 
the  total  amouit,  and  the  last  the  person  to  whom  the  money 
has  been  paid.  From  the  six  columns  of  the  fifty- three,  it  will 
be  seen  uiat  Alfred  Clarke  has  two  entries  for  Cabbage,  and 
from  the  full  list  it  would  be  apparent  he  had  two  entries  for 
Cugtaats,  which  come  under  eolnmn  34.  My  apology  for  saying 
9»  nmeh  on  this  matter  is,  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  meet- 
lag  wMi  a  plan  more  simple  and  effective. 

Xiaatly.  A  proanaent  feature  of  the  Society  has  been  the 
«wiv£]^  of  prizes  for  the  best-kept  and  best-eropped  afloi- 
UNBta.  Two  tilings  here  afe  weU  worthy  of  imitatiott.  The 
fitsl  is,  so  far  aa  I  understood,  that  tiie  eompetiticii  as  to 
aHotments  it  at  present  confined  to  two  distinct  districts ; 
and  as  these  districts  ava  diiSerently  attuated  as  leepjMts  soil, 
situation,  convenience  in  obtaining  manure,  Seo.^  they  do  not 
compete  with  each  other,  but  each  district  of  allotments  has  its 
own  competition^  and  tluui  two  series  oi  prizes  are  awarded 
Instead  of  one.  The  second  is,  that  the  prizes  are  not  awarded 
bv  one  Tisit  of  the  adjudicators,  there  must  be  at  least  three 
visits  to  the  allotments,  and  at  somewhat  long  intervals. 
OiM  gaDitleman,  greatly  interested  in  this  matter,  told  me 
that  the  Judges  would  have  made  gieat  mistakes  if  they  had 
givan  Uaa  piizaa  aa  the  result  of  one  or  two  visits.  The 
gptai  iflaprovement  effected  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  conviction 
gaining  ground  that  the  post  of  honour  eould  only  be  obtained 
by  eentixiuous  exertion,  and  not  by  a  mere  spurt  now  and  tiien. 
I  have  often  noticed  that  in  springs  when  aU  is  fresh  and  gay, 
thamoaft  lethargio iriU  be  influenced  by  the  season,  will  fresh 
^mg  thair  gardens,  trim  their  plants,  and  make  the  walk  to 
thaeottiage  door  and  all  about  it  neat  and  trim ;  but  the  same 
gttden  in  the  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter  will  look 
otten  the  handiwork  of  the  slug^d,  with  deemng  Pea^hanlm 
and  xokten  Cabbage  leaves  polluting  the  air,  and  the  paths  next 
to  iiqpaaaable  with  weeds.  Continuans  neatness  and  eo<mo- 
ninig  of  materials  are  therefore  desirable. 

Well  might  poets  sing  of  the— 

•*  OHtee  kflSDM  of  Bi^sad, 
HowbMntif nl  they  stuid." 

ted  wall  might  the  painter  delight  in  transferring  te  his  ean» 
vm  their  pointed  gaUes,  their  thatehed,  and  Moas,  er  House- 
Ulhieovqred  roofs,  partly  eoooealed  by  Eglantine  and  Hoc^* 
attahle^aa  that  yon  mi|^  wall  imagine  them  to  be  the  abodaa 
oliaoaeenee,  and  hH^nnesa,  and  peace;  but  how  often  would 
aneaier  view  teU  yon  that  there  was  little  of  neatness  and  in- 
dnit^f  wfthOBt.and  still  lees  of  comfort  within,  partly  owing  to 
Urn  waartotmeanm  and  mere  genasally  oiving  to  the  want  of  the 
daiiit^a  makethe  most  of  these  means^  AU  suooesa,  than,  to 
cmqr  aftnt,,  b»it  dhwcMeven  by  a  eetiaga garden  society,  that 
aims  at  promoting  indnatiy  sbmI  noatnass  outeide  the  eottaga» 


aa  that  wiU  be  aonly  f ottaiPit  by  an  faonaaa  of 
thrift*  d  0Mnfort,  and  happneas  inflide»  The  state  of  tbar 
garden,  the  flower-plot,  or  even  a  single  plant  in  a  pet  in  flUT' 
window,  lonils  no  bad  index  to  the  mere  paasetr^by  of  tib*  gma- 
raleharaBtaroftkeaeeupien.  A  hint  to  the  wise  is  aaftetont. 
We  aM  none  the  worse  for  knowing  thai  we  ate  cooatanitly^ 
thoDi^  insensibly,  furnishing  the  matwrials  for  others  to  taka 
xwtea  ci  our  cottdnot  and  onr  ahaiaetar.^fi.  Fibe. 


THE  REV.  CHARLES  MARSDEN'S  GARDtlN 

AT  GARGRAyE.  - 
Gabob&ve  is  very  near  Skipton,  and  about  an  homr's  run  by 


raU  from  Bradford  on  the  Midbaid  line  to  Cai4iide  or  Lancaster. 
Those  who  delight  inmagnificent  hflk  and  valleys,  tuodglorioiia 
mountain  seenery,  should  take  a  run  from  Leeds  by  wa|f  of- 
Skipton  and  Ingleton  mitil  tired  of  H,  and  a  eaU  at  QarpsavW^ 
win  amply  repay  the  lover  of  a  good  gaxden,  and  a  look  in  at. 
the  most  beautiful  stained<glass  windows  of  Oargrave  choieh 
will  be  a  treat. 

Mr.  Massden  is  an  oooasional  eontribnior  to  the  Jonnal, 
bnt  under  a  pseudonym,  and  his  opinions  may  be  relied  on  at 
all  times,  andl  vrish  hewoold  wrfte  agreat  deal  more,  becaua 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  guide  amateara;  he  ie  backed  tqp- 
by  a  gardener  who,  to  use  one  of  our  YorkiAtire  eapwiaiiaiaf. 
has  his  head  screwed  on  right,  and  I  always  pick  up  scraps  of 
information  when  I  visit  Mr.  Marsden's  garden.  I  went  there  a 
few  days  since  to  see  the  Strawberries,  and  I  am  confident  finer 
plants  and  fruit  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  The  soil  is  not  [ 
what  may  be  honestly  called  good,  for  it  is  too  light  for  Straw- 
berries, and  yet  they  are  grown  well  here.  Mr.  Marsden  treats 
the  Strawberry  as  an  annual  and  biennial,  rarely  allowing  the 
plants  to  stand  more  than-  one  or  two  years,  and  he  has  this 
season  very  fine  crops  from  British  Queen  and  La  Constanta, 
planted  last  August ;  not  small  planta  with  three  or  four  fruit 
to  each,  but  full-sized  plants  wlm  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit. 
Before  adverting  to  the  sorts,  I  }ust  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  treatment  they  receive.  His  gardener  told  me  that 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  planting  tiiey  keep  the  manure 
near  the  surface,  and  after  planting  they  never  disturb  the 
roots,  but  apply  manure  to  the  surfaoe. 

What  a  treat  it  is  to  see  La  Constanie  growing  here  I  in  fact, 
I  never  saw  it  in  such  luxuriant  health,  and  some  rows  planted 
in  August  last  were  wonderfully  fine.  Another  batch  of  two- 
year-old  plants  were  al«o  in  fine  trim,  and  full  of  fruit ;  and 
a  small  bed  which  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  five  years 
had  a  heavy  crop.  Where  La  Constanie  can  be  grown,  and  it 
must  have  very  liberal  growth,  it  is  a  first-class  Strawberry  in 
every  respect,  and,  as  the  gardener  observed,  so  short-stemmed 
that  the  fruit  is  covered  by  the  foliage,  and  the  birds  do  not 
get  at  them  so  much  as  other  kinds.  Another  great  advantage 
of  La  Constanie  is  that  it  keeps  up  a  succession,  for  it  can  be 
gathered  from  as  early  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  as  laio'as  any 
other  kind. 

British  Queen  is  grown  to  perfection  here,  and  I  saw  fruit 
such  as  one  expects  to  find  about  Isleworth,  or  at  Solomon's 
in  Coveni  Garden,  and  a  good  old  sort  it  is.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  it  be  driven  out  of  the  field. 

Crimson  Queen  is  much  grown  and  valued  here,  for  it  is  a 
very  free  cropper,  beuing  fine,  handsome  fruit,  and  fitfn  for 
travelling,  just  the  Strawberry  for  market ;  but  it  should  be 
quite  ripe  for  fiavour. 

Frogmore  Late  Pine  is  not  so  much  prized  here,  as  it  is 
rather  tender ;  Cox's  Hybrid  is  a  capital  oropper  and  a  good 
Strawberry ;  Ingram's  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  heavy  oropper  and 
early.    Other  sorts  are  grown,  but  to  these  I  shall  refer  another 


I  shall  look  in  again  soon  to  take  stock  of  the  good  collec- 
tion of  Potatoes  growing  here.  So  far  as  I  saw,  Mona's  Prida 
was  turning  out  well ;  Birmingham  Prizetaker  was  a  lai-ge 
handsome  Sidney ;  Lord  Baglan,  a  good  second  early  Kidney, 
with  a  rough  skin,  but  first-rate  in  quality,  the  gardener  told 
me;  Gloucester  Kidney,  a  second  early,  and  Milky  White,  both 
good ;  and  Blvera's  Bioyal  Ashleaf  is  one  of  ihe  best  earliest 
second  earlies,  certainly  earlier  than  Myatt's.  Amongst  vega< 
tables  I  saw  Beck's  Green  €^m  Bean,  the  onlv  Broad  Bean  nov 
grown  by  many,  and  a  delicious  little  variety  it  is,  Sandiinghan 
Celery  looking  well,  and  Iveiy'8  Nonsuch,  a  fine  Cabbage 


A  good  odUeotion  of  Peira  is  to  be  found  here,  and  I  notlcad 
a^gopd  erop  on  small  trees  against  a  wall  of  B^urre  Hardy,  % 
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fine  ftod  haadiome  Uad,  and  BtefM  Sit|Mrftn.  Gonmor 
Wood  BigMfrean  Chancy  is  a  Tery  fina  sort,  and  aa  frea  aa  the 
Ms  Duke. 

TbiB  floirar  gardening,  alihoni^on  a  imall  aeale  here,  ia  ynarj 
pnMy  and  effeetiTe.  Two  of  the  plants  used  were  partieiUarly 
good— Tiz.,  GaleeolariA  Bijon,  a  capital  dark  kind,  and  Betophu- 
laria  nodosa  rariegata,  a  bed  of  whioh  is  enough  to  eontihee  any 
one  that  it  is  a  moat  Talnable  haidy  bedding  pUint.  Aninat 
ihe  "^earage  the  beantifal  Clematises  Jaekmanni,  lanngmosa, 
rabro-yiolaoea,  and  Helftne,  ^ere  blooming  freely,  and  what 
grand  climbers  they  arel— Wizajam  Dbait,  SkipUy, 


GRASSES  FOR  LAWNS. 
Tbb  ridi  and  oontinnons  rerdiue  of  oorllawns  is  the  ad- 
miration of  foreigners  who  Tisit  this  eoontry,  and  is  ehiefly 
aittribatable  to  onr  dimate.  The  beanly  of  a  lawn  consists  in 
the  evenhess  of  its  surface  and  its  deep  green  colour  at  all 
seasons ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  oommnnioation  to  diow 
how.these  results  may  be  secured  both  in  gardens  and  pleasnre 
grounds,  where  the  giasii  is  regularly  mown,  and  in  parks  giaaed 
by  deer,  sheep,  or  cattle.  Thon^  Grasses  are  a  numerous 
^unilyi  Teiy  few  indeed  are  of  any  utility  to  the  horticulturist, 
and  of  such  I  shall  -notiee  only  the  best  and  those  desirable  for 
INUrtieular  purposes. 


\t!^^ 


PBflTCCi  l>tiix^ficmJL  (Hard  Fesoue  Grass).— This  Tsluable 
perennial  Grass  is  thus  described  in  a  former  volume : — "  Boots 
fibrous,  and  sometimes  throwing  out  short  lateral  shoots.  Stem 
about  2  feet  highi  erect,  leafy,  round,  streaked,  smooth.  Lower 
leaves  long,  very  slender,  stiff,  pointed,  bristle-shaped  from 
their  sides  being  pressed  together,  and  streaked;  upper  leaves 
broader  and  flat ;  edges  and  keels  of  all  roughish,  and  all  milky 
green.  Leaf-sheaths  dose,  smooth.  Stipules  very  short,  cloven. 
Flower-head  an  oblong  unilateral  panicle,  much  spreading  when 
in  flower,  its  branches  being  at  an  acute  angle,  pointing  up- 
wards from  the  stem,  rough.  Spikelets  more  or  less  red,  at 
first  ^lindrical,  but  becoming  flattened  as  the  glumes  expand. 
Calyx  sharp-pointed.  Florets  from  four  to  seven  in  number, 
keeled,  flattened,  generally  smooth,  the  uppermost  often  im- 
perfect; the  outer  valve  tipped  with  a  straight  itougji  awn 


shoiler  than  the  valvs ;  inner  valve  n>ii^iiah«t  the  maigiaal' 
ribs,  slightly  cloven  aft  the  point.    6ti|^iiaa  ^lindricaL    Job- 
then  purple,  deft  at  the  ends."  -    • 

This  Fescue  Grass  will  thrive  almoat  anywhere,  exoafi  o»  - 
bleak  hUla,  and  is  not  partimilaraa  to  soil,  tbougli  it  sneseeda  • 
best  on  sandy  rich  loam.    It  grows  remarkably  well  in  tha  - 
shade,  retain&igfta  verdurethroughout  the  most  severe  winter, 
and  few  Graascs,  if  any,  endure  drought  so  well.    For  sheltered 
hills  and  valleys,  except  where  veiy  wet,  it  is  wdl  adapted,  and 
it  is  valuable  for  Uwns  which  are  shaded,  especially  thoae  <m  a 
dry  subsoil  which  are  so  liable  to  become  bhrnn  in  summer ; 
for  after  its  flowering  season  (June),  it  grows  quickly  not^th- 
standing  the  heat  and  droui^t  which  ti^  mraally  prevaiL — 
G.  Abbbt. 

(To  be  contiBiMd.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOdETY. 

Wbbklt  Show,  Angutt  itK^ln  Class  1.  Menrs.  Cutbnsh  Ss  Boo,, 
of  Highgste,  took  the  first  prise  for  six  handsome  plants  of  Hydran- 
gea, and  in  the  class  for  six  misoellaneons  plants  they  were  equally 
snoeessfnl.  In  the  class  for  the  best  colleotion  of  fmit  there  were  two 
meritorions  exhibitions.  That  of  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  of  Berkhamp- 
stead,  iHiieh  reoeiTed  the  first  prise,  consisted  of  well-grown  bnndbee 
of  the  following  Orams :— Trebbiano,  Blade  Piinee,  Foster's  Snedlhig^ 
Alicante,  ChaTonsh,  White  FrontigBan,  Frankenthal,  Bnddand  Sweet- 
water, and  some  excellent  dishes  ^  Cherries.  Mr.  B.  Marcham,  pa^ 
dener  to  E.  Oates,  Esq.,  Bydorp  Hoose,  Hanwell,  was  second.  In  the 
Miseellaneons  Class  Messrs.  Cfntbnsh  reoeived  an  extra  prixe  for  six. 
handsome  Fnchsias.  From  the  garden  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick 
there  were  collections  of  HoIlyhoekB,  Stocks,  and  Salpigloasis,  the 
latter  eonnsting  of  many  beannfnl  varieties.  There  was  also  a  large 
number  of  Zonale  Pelargoninms  in  pots,  exhibiting  the  finest  tb- 
rieties  of  these  beantifal  flowers  in  state  of  great  pcnrfeetion.  Then- 
were  also  fmit  of  the  Cncmnber  Hnntingdonia,  a  handsome  ratiety. 


"THE  LADY"  STRAWBERRY. 
Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  Bichard  Undarhill,  of  Birmiag* 
ham,  fmit  of  the  aeedling  Strawberry  he  has  zecently  intzvK 
daoed  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Lady."  It  is  what  may  ba- 
called  a  good-sized  Strawberry,  not  so  huge  aa  ihe  veiy  laige 
Bpecunena  soBMtimes  seen,  but  aa  large  as  we  find  in  aa  <»di- 
nazy  crop  of  fmit.  The  skin  is  pale,  with  a  salmon  or.  xoay 
tint,  much  like  the  colour  of  a  Hautbois,  none  of  the  fmit. 
being  entirely  red.  The  flesh  is  solid,  of  a  rich  cream  eo&oor,. 
with  a  very  rich  flavour  and  powerful  i 


NOTES  ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  HOLY 

SEPULCHRE.— No.  4. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND. 

**  Aki)  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  was  separated^ 
from  him,  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place* 
where  thou  art  [Bethel],  northward,  and  southward,  and  east- 
ward, and  westward :  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee 
will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever." 

This  was  Abraham*s  title  to  the  Promised  Land,  the  land' 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  and  in  these  words  was  con- 
tained the  second  or  earthly  part  of  that  blessing  which  the 
Creator  of  the  whole  world  bestowed  on  him  who,  amidst  the- 
idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations,  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped the  one  tme  Gtod. 

Within  the  strict  limits  of  the  Promised  Land  is  the  anoieDt 
port  of  Joppa,  or  Jaffa,  as  it  is  now  called,  to  which,  we  read* 
in  Chronicles,  that  Huram  King  of  Tjre  sent  "  Cedar  treesv 
Fir  trees,  and  Algum  trees  out  of  Lebanon  in  floats  by  aea'*" 
for  the  building  of  the  first  temple  at  Jerasalem ;  and  towards 
the  building  of  the  second  temple,  we  find  in  Ezra  that  "  th^ 
gave  meat,  and  drink,  and  oil  unto  them  of  Zidon,  and  to  them 
of  Tyre,  to  bring  Cedar  trees  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea' of 
Joppa.*'  It  was  from  this  port  that  Jonah  took  ship  when  he 
fled  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  and  it  is  by  this  reef- 
guarded  entrance  that  I  am  about  to  enter  the  Holy  Land,  and 
linger  in  spirit  for  a  time  amidst  its  sacred  scenee,  examining 
by  the  way  its  natural  features  and  productions. 

Directly  the  traveller  lands  he  at  once  feels  that  he  la  in  the 
Eaat.  Swarthy  half-^naked  Aiaba  surround  him.  Thera  is  aa 
immediate  call  for  hacJishUh ;  and  if  hia  viait  be  in  the  apiing 
he  will  probably  see  on  all  sides  crowds  of  pilgrims  oo  tlMiil^ 
way  either  to  or  fro  the  holy  aepukhre, 
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Dm  town  of  Joppa  itself  is  built  on  a  hill ;  the  nurow 
Streets  oompofling  it  ue  eiee^,  and  in  some  eases  ascended  by 
tlept,  irith  txehes  supporting '  other  houses  thrown  across, 
ttm  are  still  houses  "by  the  seaside  ;*'  and  one  of  these  is 
riiown  as  that  once  inhabitied  by  Simon  the  tanner,  who  re- 
oeiYed  and  lodged  8t.  Peter,  and  from  whose  friendly  doors  the 
Apostle  went  forth— jonmejing  by  the  valley  of  Bharon — to 
Cttsarea,  to  be  the  means  ox  bringing  the  honse  of  Gomelios, 
the  Oentile  eentorion,  into  the  Ohntch  of  Christ.  Joppa  is 
also  further  endeared  to  ns  as  being  the  house  where  !mitha 
dwelt— that  '*  Dorcas  '*  whose  good  works  and  almsdeedi  haye 
been  a  pattern  for  all  Christian  women. 

The  plain  of  Sharon— so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a 
place  on  which  Nature  has  lavished  the  **  excellency  '*  of  her 
choicest  gifts,  and  as  **  a  fold  of  flocks  *'— beghis  in  ttieyicini^ 
of  Cffisarea,  and  extends,  for  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and 
ten  in  breadth,  as  far  south  as  Joppa  and  Lydda.  The  tract 
immediately  along  the  shore  is  low,  and  in  some  parts  marshy ; 
the  interior  part,  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  is  everywhere 
fertile  and  cultivated.  The  wood  scattered  in  the  plain  is 
dedduons  Oak,  which  in  the  north  rises  into  trees,  but  in  the 
south  these  are  only  shrubs.  Besides  the  Oak  there  is  the 
Arbutus,  with  here  and  there  plantations  of  Olives  and  Carob 
trees.  "White  Clover  springs  spontaneously  from  the  soil. 
Flocks  of  goats  are  dotted  about,  browsing  in  the  valleys  or  on 
the  hillsides,  giving  a  civilised  homely  look  to  the  scene.  The 
wild  flowers  that  have  been  noticed  are  Asphodels  and  Lilies, 
scarlet  Anemones,  Lavender,  apink  Phlox,  blue  Lris,  a  small 
red  Tulip,  and  white  Asters.  The  Cistus  roseus  (L.),  grows  so 
abundantly  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  '*  Bose 
of  Sharon  '*  spoken  of  in  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  but  amongst 
the  Syrian  pUmts  sent  to  me  there  is  a  lovely  species  of  a 
small  white  Bose,  which  seems  to  me  a  fitter  emblem. 

Kitto,  in  his  •«  Physical  History  of  Palestine,**  mentions,  on 
the  testimony  of  others,  that  the  Fig  tree  and  Sycamore  flourish 
at  Jaifa ;  that  hi  the  gardens  there  are  the  Peach  tree  and  the 
Terebinth,  as  well  as  the  Orange ;  and  that  a  small  quantity 
of  Cannabis  vulgaris  is  cultivated,  which  the  Moslems  reduce 
to  powder,  and  make  with  it  a  narcotic  confection,  which  has 
the  same  effect  upon  them  as  opium.  The  leaf  of  this  plant 
is  also  smoked — a  curious  way  of  evading  tiiat  "drinking  of 
the  shameful,**  by  which  title  they  class  (according  to  Pal- 
grave),  smoking  tobacco  as  the  second  deadly  sin. 

The  other  JtSia  plants  mentioned  in  Kitto  are  Hyoseyamus 
aureus,  Parietaria  officinalis,  Lyoium  spinosum,  **  of  which  the 
Latin  monks  believe  the  thorny  crown  of  Christ  to  have  been 
made,"  a  species  of  Spurge  in  the  hedges,  Papaver  rhnas, 
and  Malva  vulgaris.  Kitto  also  states  that  the  Heath  is  cut 
at  Jaffa  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  used  in  ^e  manufacture  of 
soap.  The  Water  Melons  of  Jaffa  have  been  greatly  celebrated, 
and  the  Oranges  are  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  this  city  on  a  hill,  at  whose  feet 
on  one  side  the  blue  waves  of  the  Great  Sea  rage  and  swell,  or 
lie  down  in  passive  beauty  ?  From  the  "  house  tops  '*  the 
^e  can  glanee  away  from  the  water  over  the  fertile  valley 
which  sprea-ds  befors  you.  For  two  or  three  miles  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  belt  of  Date  Pahns  (which  in  this  locality  rairiy 
i^wn  their  fruit  to  perfection),  and  Orange  groves  scenting  the 
air  with  the  rich  perfume  of  their  blossoms.  People  of  fair 
complexion — ^the  women  wearing  high  pattens  on  their  naked 
feet— are  wasdering  here  and  there;  and,  added  to  the  sweet 
breath  of  flowers,  there  is  the  music  of  many  birds. 

The  iout»  from  Jaff^  to  Bamleh,  a  village  situated  not  far 
Irom  Lydda  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
lorelv  one.  Pleasant  sandy  lanes,  with  hedges  of  Briar,  from 
whidi  4«pend  wreaths  of  Bindweed,  lead  through  groves  of 
Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomegranates,  Almonds,  and  Vines,  with 
many  a  wild  flower  intermin^ed,  amongst  which  the  most 
noticeable  is  a  beautiful  species  of  Salvia.  The  road  then 
Mierges  into  open  undulating  plains,  which  extend  for  about 
flfteen  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  "  hill  oountiy.**  These  plains 
tie  well  and  cleanly  cultivated  with  grain,  amongst  which, 
Mar  Bamleh,  maybe  found  the  Amaryllis  orientahs,  «'with 
lis  round  terminal  head  thick  set  with  florets.**  In  the  same 
asil^bourhood,  I  read,  the  Anemone  alpina  grows  abundantly, 
tad  tbe  Cyclamen  hederefoUum  "  attains  a  sise  and  bright- 
Ms  of  colour  beyond  its  wont  in  Europe.**  'While  gathering 
ue  flowers  there  may  be  heard  the  full  joyous  song  of  the 
Mark  as  she  wings  her  quivering  Hiigtii  towards  heaven ;  and 
»  «y  of  the  plover  will  denote  that  one  of  the  many  pools 
of  water  abooading  in  the  plai?  is  at  hand.  There  are  also 
Mdi  of  Gaevmbenr  and  Yegstable  IfarrowB.    A  few  disrepat- i 


able-looking  villages  are  scattered  in  the  distance,  but  fbe 
route  avoidmg  these  continues  by  the  plain  till  it  reaoheji 
Bamleh  (Arimathea),  where  travellers  are  received  and  hospi-. 
tably entertained  at  the  Franciscan  convent;  and  there,  from 
its  terrace  in  the  still  evening's  light,  they  may  look  out  on  a 
fair  eastern  view.  Beneath  them  lie  gardens  surrounded  with 
hedges  of  Prickly  Pear ;  tall  Palm  trees  rise  in  the  distance, 
while  the  heavens  above  are  alight  with  stars.  From  amongst 
these  perhaps  they  will  single  out  one  more  brilliant  than  the 
rest,  that  weir  dreams  may  bo  of  those  **wi0e  men,**  who, 
like  themselves,  had  left  their  homes  that  they  might  worsbdp 
Hini,  whose  birth  a  star  proclaimed,  at  the  manger  of  Beth> 
lehem. 

Aftera  two-hours  ride  from  Bamleh  the  route  enters  a  deflle 
of  the  mountains,  which  you  are  told  is  that  **  highway  **  by 
which  the  kine  bore  the  ark  when  turned  loose  with  it  by  the 
Philistines  of  Ekron. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bleak-looking  hills  the  traveller  halts  and 
rests  for  a  time  under  the  friendly  shadow  of  some  wild  Fig 
trees,  and  by  the  wayside  he  may  gather  a  lovdv  species  of 
Geranium  and  the  Pegannm  harmala ;  there,  too,  ne  may  flnd 
Ervthrsa  eentaurium,  the  pretty  pfaik  blossoms  of  which, 
although  a  little  smaller  than  our  English  Centaury,  will 
cany  bim  back  to  the  hedgerows  of  Engumd.  Besides  these 
there  is  the  Nepeta  curriflora,  which  grows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem. 

After  the  rest  there  comes  a  drearv  ride  of  several  hours 
over  bleak  hills,  dothed  with  stunted  shrubs  and  trees,  having 
the  look  of  rough  coppice  wood  on  a  stony  Westmoreland 
hill,  with  here  and  there  pasturage  for  a  few  sheep  and  goats» 
the  latter  guarded  bv  children  in  scant  eastern  costume,  con- 
sisting of  a  sack  tied  at  the  waiet,  with  two  holes  for  the  legs, 
and  a  shirt  of  white,  blue,  or  snuff  colour,  with  a  loose  strip  of 
coloured  calico  which  they  throw  oter  the  head  or  round  the 
body  at  pleasure,  the  girls  drawing  it  over  the  face  at  the  ap- 
proadi  of  strangers.  These  children  offer  jars  of  milk  to  the 
passing  pilgrims,  a  courtesy  for  which  they  expect,  and  demand 
a  little  loudlv,  too,  a  small  returta  in  coppers. 

As  you  gam  the  last  hill  top  you  come  suddenly  on  the  vieir 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  approach  the  *'  Cify  of 
Ood  **  with  a  mind  at  unity  with  itself,  so  conflicting  are  the 
sentiments  that  overpower  you.  The  eif^teen  hundred  yeanr 
which  have  passed  away  since  the  '■  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  the  midst,'*  is  as  a  watch  in  the  iii|^t ;  you  seem  to  be 
standing  midway  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensaiiona — 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  Among  the  pfl^ins  you  meet 
there  will  be  Jew  as  well  as  Chriitian,  both  tewn  by  love  to 
the  *•  Holy  City,**  both  watdiing  and  waiting  for  a  fuller  mani- 
festation  of  the  same  Messiah ;  but  one  has  the  firm  step  and 
fastening  eye  of  faith,  and  the  other  the  weary  watchf nlnese 
of  hope  deferred,  never  to  be  realised  on  earth  till  Uie  end. 
And  mingled  with  aU  these  thou^te  there  is  the  "  to-day  **-> 
the  knowledge  of  what  U ;  the  ruin  of  many  a  goodly  building 
partially  built  over ;  villas  and  gardens  springing  up  as  they 
spring  up  around  a  modem  city;  vegetation  struggling  to 
assert  its  repairing  power ;  young jplantations  of  Olives,  Al- 
monds, Peach,  and  Apricot  trees,  llie  traveller  longs  to  noto 
it  all,  but  he  feels  bewildered  and  oppressed,  and  all  the  while 
the  beast  beneath  him  carries  him  onward,  even  to  the  **  gates  * 
of  Jerusalem,**  and  he  is  awakened  from  his  overpowering' 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  glory  and  present  degradittion  of  the 
city  of  David  to  find  himself  isolated  amidst  a  crowd  of  Jew 
and  Moslem,  to  both  of  whom  he  is  but  **  a  Christian  dog.** 
Before  ihe  gate  there  is  a  band  of  lepers,  shunned  and  avoided 
alike  by  all ;  yet  not  quite  by  all,  ft>r  g^ding  here  and  ttiere  in 
gentle  ndnistration  to  the  loathsome  mass  of  misery  he  sees  a 
calm,  fair  woman,  wearing  on  her  bosom  the  badge  of  the 
Crucified— the  shadow  of  a  glory  greater  than  that  surround- ' 
ing  Solomon's  Temple  seems  to  be  cast  before  her  steps— ihera- 
is  a  voice  in  the  air  proclaiming  to  the  leprous  in  mind  and  ^ 
body,  *'  I  will,  be  thou  dean  ;*'  but  he  passes  on,  and  then  it ' 
is— Jerusalem. — ^FiLix-FasxiHA. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KitcBBM  oiamnr, 
Vacaitt  ground,  or  that  which  can  be  cleared  of'  early  crops, 
may  be  still  planted  wiUi  winter  Greens,  first  giting  it  a  gSoS 
dressing  of  manure  and  a  good  deep  digg^g.  Stir  the  surtMO 
of  the  soil  among  growing  crops.  BroeeoHt  move  the  earth 
amongat  them  and  winter  stuff,  and,  if  earth  must  be  bdd 
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k  the  gkenu,  kfc  it  ber  doM  xicdbt  and  l«ft  %itfx  a  loHci 
Ittoping  the  work  befoze  yoa  to  avoid  trending  on  the  surffMie. 
It  there  is  any  spare  ground  left,  plant  oat  the  latest  sofm 
liaier*B  Dwarf  Bnsaian,  It  is  advisable  that  Broooolis  intended 
to  stand  through  the  winter  should  never  be  planted  too  thiefdy , 
as  itis  ant  to  make  then  mnoh  more  tender  than  when  Uiere 
is  a  good  eLgsnlation  of  air  to  iwnder  them  n>bost  and  hardy. 
CoNikgif  these  should  be  no  delay  in  making  the  main  sow- 
lagf  for  spring  saj^ly.  Bailey's  Improved  i»  an  exoeUent 
VKNty,  to  whioh  may  be  added  the  Nonpareil,  Yanaek,  East 
Ham,  and  Loudon  Market.  The  first  sowings  may  be  prieked 
out  into  nurseiy*beds.  It  is  atwaya  better  to  do  so  in  jpie- 
ferenoe  to  leaving  them  in  the  seed-bed,  as  it  makes  them 
atockgr  and  weU<rooied»  and  eonse^nently  better  able  to  bear 
Urn  winter.  CsUry^^Bee  that  the  sqriaee  soil  is  well  stirred 
ahooi  it,  sad  a&nrd  oopioua  applipati<ms  of  liquid  manure  with 
a  small  portion  of  salt  dissolved  in  it.  LeUuee,  prepare  a  pieoe 
of  ground  to  be  sown:  immediately  with  the  Bath  variety,  also 
for  winter  Oniom  and  Winter  Svinaek.  Peas,  the  rows  that 
have  had  crops  planted  between  them  must  now  be  entirely  re- 
moved and  the  ground  woQ  forked  up.  Libersl  wateringi  twice 
or  thrice  arweek  in  dry  weather  wiU  be  required  \^  Peas,  Canli* 
flowers.  Spinach,  Artichokes,  Lettuce,  fto^,  rendering  them  not 
<m]v  better  in  quaUty,  but  making  them  last  longer  in  per- 
fection. 

mUIT  GARDER. 

follow  up  the  qrstem  of  stopping  and  shortening,  as  reoom- 
mended  last  week.  The  riioots  of  Pean  may  be  headed  bask 
to  three  or  four  ^es.  In  regulating  shoots,  remember  that  it 
Uin^rtant  thai  e«ch  should  enjoy  a  due  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  BUL.  Stop  and.  thin  Baspbeny  suekera,  and 
make  new  plantations  of  8t^wbe(7i#s. 

FLOl^BB  eiHDSV, 

Ifdt  nothing  be  allowed  to  grow  out  of  pkee,  but  attend  to 
the  wants  of  growing  plants  by  giving  ,them  their  proper 
anipsorts  and  training  at  this  ssasop.  The  next  matter  re- 
^puring  consideration  will  be  ,the  pcopegafcipn  of  stock  for 
another  year.  In  cemmenoing  with  Pdtfgoniums  employed 
i»  -bedding-purposes,  raised  beds  of  sandy  soil  will  serve  to 
strike  the  Scarlets  and  their  allies,  while  the  Fancies  and  other 
lands  with  a  deUcate  halHt,  wiU  be  better  in  pots,  or,  where 
lazge  quantities  aie  required,  in  a  frame  under  gU»s.  Under 
ai^  circumstances  tb^  will  require  protection  from  heavy 
There  is  a  class,  ot  which  Sidpnia  is  one,  which  strikes 


with  difSculty  by  cittiugs  of  the  shoots,  and  is  best  pro- 
pagated by  root-euttings.  Prepare  cuttings  of  the  thickest 
roots  about.  1^  inch  in  leng^;  these  should. be  inserted  in 
ehallow  pans  and  nlunged  in  e  firame.  The  oldest  plants  should 
be  selected  ibz  t^e  purpose.  Herbaeecms  plants  and  hardy 
fanlbsv  now  in  fall  beauty,  shotOd  be  kept  in  order  by  tying  up 
loose  growths  and  keeping  the  gronnd  fiee  from  weeds.  No- 
velties  should  have  tb^  colours  end  time  of  flowering  marked 
down  as  a  guide  for  future  arrwiftements.  Finish  the  propaga- 
tion of  any  choice  plantenot  yet  in,  and  continue  the  layering 
of  Cloves,  Carnations,  mule  Pinks,  dec.,  of  which  there  is  rarely 
an  overstock.  The  cuttings  of  Laurels  and  other  loose-grow- 
ing shrubs  should  be  proceeded  with  as  time  pen^ts.  Au- 
tunm-flowering  Bosee  will  be  much  str^gtiumed  and  flower 
better  daring  the  next  two  months,  if  paitiaUy  pruned  and  well 
soaked  with  manure  water. 

OBBXNBOUSU  Avn  OOXStBVASPOinr. 

Camellias  in  general  will  now  have  formed  their  flower-buds ; 
when  such  is  the  case  it  is  adviseble  to  water  them  freely  with 
liquid  manure.  We  prefer  this  period*  too,  for  shifting  them, 
domg  so  the  moment  that  we  can  be  sure  that  the  blossom-bud 
is  fixed.  A  very  frequent  stopping  or  pinching  of  the  growing 
shoots  of  stocks  for  next  year's  purposes  will  now  be  necessary. 
Great  advantage  is  derived  from  giving  plants  some  kind  of 
nwt  after  blooming,  to  restore  their  exhausted  enerc^es,  and  to 
e&ahle  them  to  niake  a  vigorous  start  when  the  new  growth 
^emmenoes.  At  this  season  greenhouse  plants  done  blooming 
should  have  a  comparatively  cool  tmnperature,  and  no  structure 
presents  so  many  advantages  for  the  purpose  as  a  house  with 
a  north  aspect.  We  may  state  further,  that  for  growing 
aeucate-leaved  plants  through  the  summer,  houses  having  a 
north  or  north-east  aspect  are  preferable,  while  for  the  pur- 
poses of  retarding  plants  or  preserving  them  in  bloom  they  axe 
indispensable.  Such  phmts,.therefore,  m  Bpaorises,  Leache- 
naultias,  Pimdeas,.  Aphelefis,  and.  others  of  similar  habit, 
which  have  been  kept  lor  la|^  bloom  and  are  now  over,  shoidd 
be  placed  in  a  house  of  the  above  description,  or  in  deep  fiwBiec 
iprith  the  sashes  turned  towards*  the  north,~having  first  .picked 


•ofl  the  <dd- renudning  Uoome;  herd«%gantls  ^fnntpm%ou»9 
or  twice  daily,  the-  plants  may  zemihrJliil  a  new  grow&  eom^. 
m^ces,  when  any  pruning  tbsyisiB^klkpBie  may  be  pertemed^, 
and  they  may  afterwards  be  placeff  tt  more  fevouxable  poid*« 
'tions  lor  ripening  their  wood.  The  4K>t  Boses  should  have  all 
•exhausted  blossoms  cut  constantly  away,  and  those  lor  vran&ar . 
blooming  should  be  examined  as  to  wheUier  they  require  shift- 
ing. In  such  cases  some  of  the  old  balls  shoidd  be  loosened* 
and  the  head  slightly  reduced.  The  Teas  are  admirably  adapted 
for  pot  culture ;  and  for  these  we  prefer  mixing  a  litUe  hea£b 
soil  with  the  compost,  which  shomd  be  exceedingly  rich,  and 
consist  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  chopped  turf  of  a  rich  loam* 
A  good  qprinkluBg'  of  pounded  charcoal  and  sparkling  sand 
shoidd  be  used.  Of  Heaths,  plants  of  depressa  and  oHmt 
sby-blooming  kinds  which  have  made  their  growth  should  be 
placed  in  the  fuU  sun  to  set  the  bloorn,  taking  the  precaution, 
however,  to  protect  the  roots  by  doiible-potting  the  plants. 
Young  stock  m  pits  or  frames  must  be  exposed  to  the  dews 
every  evening,  and  in  dull  weather  tb^  may  be  exposed 
throughout  the  day  also.  Bepot,  stake,  and  stop  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  winter-bloonungnlants,  and  look  to  the  Felar- 
goniums  out  down  last  week,  and  also  the  Calceolarias ;  cnt 
down  the  late-blooming  ones  if  the  wood  is  ripe.  Pinka  and 
Violets  will  require  watering  in  dry  weather,  and  a  dosting  of 
sulphur  will  do  the  latter  no  harm.  Attention  must  now  be 
paid  to  latu-growing  plants  in  the  borders  of  the  conservatory, 
for  while  in  active  growth  they  require  a  good  deal  of  wntec, 
and  insects  are  more  troublesome  than  in  the  case  of  plaats  at 
rest.  Give  Luculias  especially  plenty  of  water  at  the  root, 
and  an  occasional  supply  of  clear  weak  manure  water  to  old 
plants  which  may  not  be  growing  freely,  until  they  have  made 
sufficient  wood  to  ensure  a  good  display  of  flower.  Manure 
water  must  not  be  given  to  young  specimens  in  vigorous 
health,  as  in  that  case  it  would  oidy  induce  too  gross  a  grovrth 
—a  condition  in  which  th^  seldom  flower  profusely.  In  order 
to  secure  fine  heads  of  bloom  from  this  plant  it  should  be 
allowed  a  few  weeks  of  comparative  rest  after  the  middle  of 
the  month,  keeping  the  roots  rather  dry,  and  esqaosing  the 
planto  as  freely  to  air  as  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
foliage  or  the  health  of  their  neighbours.  Brugmanaia  San- 
guinea  is  also  a  useful  plant  for  winter  and  eariy-spring  flower- 
ing, when  managed  so  as  to  have  it  pruned,  rested,  and  started 
into  growih  about  this  time.  Young  and  vigorous  plants, 
however,  frequently  require  to  be  watered  rather  sparinc^y  at 
this  period  to  prevent  their  making  a  second  growth.  Cine- 
rarias for  early  flowering  should  now  be  growing  freely,  and 
should  be  shifted  when  necessary,  for  if  they  are  to  form  large 
specimens  for  flowering  in  winter  they  must  not  be  permitted 
to  sustain  any  check.  Bemove  suckers  whenever  they  can  be 
obtained,  and  pot  them  for  spring-flowering. 


Watch  dosely  for  insects  in  this  house,  and  follow  focnur 
directions  as  to  moisture  and  air.  Those  Ixoras  whibh  have 
done  blooming  must  be  cut  boldly  in,  and- started  gentl;f  te 
make  a  new  growth.  Attend  closely  to  the  winter-blooBBiag 
idants,  taking  care  to  have  such  growths  matured  as  requim 
ripening  to  ]Mtoduee  hk>om.—- W.  Sjunx. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  'WEEK 

KXTOHBir  OABDBK. 

On  the  118th  ult.  we  had  a  beautiful  rain,  repeated  ageia  on 
the  1st  of  August.  These  rains  have  w<mderfully  changed  the* 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  yet  come  so  gently  as  to  do  no 
injury  to  the  advancing  crops  in  the  fields,  and  but  little  enreo 
in  the  flower  garden,  except  washing  off  bushels  of  Oaleeolaiit 
blooms,  giving  that,  however,  to  &»  plants  which  would  ea» 
courage  them  to  produce  multitudes  of  fresh  blossoms.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  most  of  the  hard-baked  gronnd. 
stirred  amongst  the  advancing  crops,  and  to  water  some,  Baoh 
as  Peas  and  Cauliflowers,  a  few  days  before  the  rains,  and  theo^. 
when  the  «(ull  days  and  the  rains  oame^  the  plants  seenmd  tp^ 
grow  before  our  eyes. 

There  has  been  no  little  discassion«  and  many  a  witty  ra*- 
mark  has  been  levelled  at  us,  in  consequenoe  of  our  advanoiiig 
lately  the  somewhat  astounding  prineiple  that  it  is  good  ta 
water  in  a  dull  day,  and  when  plants  are  very  d]^  it  is 
better,  still  to  water  before  rain  was  expected.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  aa.to  the  wisdom  of  the  proceeding;  but  in  aaycsaiL* 
someffaing  will  be  gained  if  thematter  is  thought  and  reaseaea 
out*  We  want  the  plants  oat  of  doors  to  have  the  benefit  of  th^ 
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utter  we  sm  eompeUed  to  gireto  the  soil.  We  hare  no  notion 
d  watering  the  soil  well,  if  it  oen  be  eTotded,  in  a  bri^  i«B, 
with  the  oertainty  that  ibe  mm  will  soon  exhale  that  moirtare 
to  soften  the  atmoqshere  for  the  general  benefit.  If  so  obliged 
to  water,  we  tryio  keep  the  water  as  mnoh  as  possible  to  its 
destined  poipose,  just  on  the  same  principle  that  we  nse 
dampers  for  our  fomaoes,  haTingno  sneh  large-hearted  bene- 
Tolenee  as  would  induce  ns  to  send  all  the  possible  heat  np  the 
ohinmey  to  make  the  air  a  shade  warmer  for  some  sorronnding 
Tillages.  The  Celery  watered  before  the  rain  is  also  tibanking 
110  by  its  appearanee  now.  The  little  Dwarf  Incomparable 
seems  much  greener  in  colour  than  the  others,  though  all  seem 
healthy,  luxuriant,  and  firm  in  texture.  We  will  merely  earth- 
np  what  we  want  early. 

Cahbagei, — Bowed  on  the  29th  ult.  what  we  intend  for  the 
main  early  crop,  and  will  sow  again  about  the  8th  or  10th. 
We  were  xmf  ortunate  in  our  first  lot  this  season,  and  had  more 
nm  heads  than  in  all  the  years  of  our  practice  put  together. 
Fortunately  those  in  the  next  lot  were  pretty  early,  though  even 
they  had  a  few  runaways,  whilst  for  years  we  have  had  the 
Matchless  and  others  level  all  over,  and  not  a  bolted  plant.  What 
is  worst  is,  that  plants  of  the  latter  description  are  of  little  or 
no  use  afterwards.  If  you  cut  them  over  6  inches  from  the 
gNHmd  you  will  obtain  nothing  but  a  fresh  crop  of  bolters.  If 
you  cut  oyer  dose  to  the  ground  there  is  just  a  chance  that 
yon  may  have  several  young  Cabbages  from  the  base,  and  cnky 
a  chanoe,  for  most  of  Uie  young  sprouts  will  come  showing  die 
flower-stalk  at  their  points.  In  fact,  when  the  flower-produoing 
tendency  is  formed  in  a  Cabbage  plant,  hardly  any  manage- 
ment wlU  alter  it  so  as  to  produce  yoxmg  Cabbages  instead  of 
shoots  with  flowers.  The  great  advantage  of  an  early  unbolted 
orop  of  Cabbages  is,  that  when  the  first  Cabbage  is  cut  the 
same  stump  will  produce  several  nice  crops  of  young  Cabbages 
afterwards  before  the  end  of  autumn,  and  a  rare  picking  of 
young  sprouts  throughout  the  winter.  Planted  out  lots  of  Cole- 
worts  to  Bueeeed  those  now  beginning  to  heart,  giving  them 
about  1  foot  square.  Such  young  Coleworts,  just  when  they 
begin  to  heart  a  little,  and  well  boiled,  are  a  dish  for  a  prinee. 
Took  the  opportunity  of  farther  thinning  the  later  Onions, 
Carrots,  and  Turnips,  and  planted  out  more  Endive  and  Let- 
iooes.  Bright  airy  weather,  we  hope,  will  keep  off  all  traces  of 
the  Potato  disease.  Begulated  and  thinned  Cucumber  plants 
in  frames  and  ridges,  and  sowed  for  late  crops. 
FBtnr  QABnsN. 

Continued  much  of  the  work  of  shortening  and  pruning  re- 
ISROd  to  last  week,  and  commenced  potting  Strawberriet  for 
farcing  next  season.  If  we  have  mce  plants  in  small  pots  or 
otherwise,  we  generally  transfer  them  now  singly  to  six-inch 
pots,  what  are  called  82*s.  As  there  are  some  inquiries  about 
the  treatment  adopted,  we  will  state  the  heads  of  it : — First, 
A  hard  bottom  full  in  the  sun  for  the  pots  to  stand  on,  with  just 
a  sprinkling  of  sand  to  permit  of  the  pots  standing  level,  and 
keeping  a  little  moisture  about  the  base  of  the  pots.  Secondly, 
The  pots  are  thorou^y  scrubbed  inside  and  outside  before  using 
them.  (Washing  pots  and  cleaning  sheds  made  the  bulk  of  the 
work  on  the  wettish  day  of  Wednesday.)  Thirdly,  The  pots 
ne  pretty  weU  drained,  a  little  moss  laid  over  the  crocks,  and 
a  little  fioot  sprinkled  on  the  moss ;  the  soot  and  the  hard 
bottmn,  independently  of  the  nourishment  from  the  former, 
bemg  ehiefly  intended  for  keeping  worms  at  a  distance,  which 
zesult  is  also  assisted  by  weU  watering  the  ground  at  times 
with  lime  water.  However  we  may  value  the  worms  in  some 
esses,  we  have  no  desire  to  let  them  iuto  our  Strawberry  pots, 
19  there  they  are  sure  to  do  injury  by  stopping  drainage  and 
doing  away  with  the  firmness  of  the  soil  against  the  roots. 
Fourthly,  The  soil  we  use  is  a  rather  stiff  fresh  loam  with 
about  a  sixth  part  of  fine  leaf  mould  and  spent  Mushroom-bed 
dung.  Sudi  soil,  and  pressed,  is  placed  deep  enough  over  the 
drainage  for  the  young  plant  to  stand  with  Uie  base  of  its  bud 
•bout  <me-qnarter  of  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  as  it 
will  be  sure  to  sink  a  very  little  afterwards ;  and  then,  the 
loots  being  properly  looked  after,  the  soil  is  packed  in  and  firmly 
beaten  witii  a  stick,  so  that  at  the  top  the  soil  will  be  smooth 
and  half  an  incdi  below  the  rim.  Fifth,  These  pot  plants  are 
watered  with  dear  water  until  the  roots  begin  to  reach  the 
■ides  of  the  pot,  are  shaded  in  bright  sun  if  the  leaves  offer  to 
flag*  lor  we  never  like  to  see  a  single  leaf  distressed,  have  all 
tile  sun  possiUe  as  soon  as  they  can  bear  it,  frequent  manure 
Waterings  as  th^  become  strong,  and  less  water  and  all  the 
light  possible  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  Of  coarse,  all 
vuuMts  shettld  be  removed  as  th^  appear.  Guthill's  Black 
Pdnoe  for  early  gathering  we  generally  grow  in  4}  or  5-inch 


.  pots,  oommonly  called  48's  and  40*s,  and  we  grow  a  good  many 
plants  of  Keens'  fjeedling  far  eariy  woiA  in  t3ie  same  siae,  as 
the  smallnesB  of  the  pots  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  filled  with  roots  enable  us  all  the  sooner  to  have  the  bnda 
matured  and  rested  before  starting  them  into  growth.  Altar 
March  and  April  we  take  np  and  force  young  plants,  wh&oh 
we  vrill  now  ]»iek  out  in  rich  borders,  6  or  7  inches  apcurt ;  bat 
for  an  early  forefaig  the  plants  must  ha^e  their  pots  filled  with 
roots, land  their  buds  be  well  ripened  in  the  previous  autumn. 

Netting  from  Birdt. — ^The  other  day  we  had  another  proof 
that  nets  if  not  perfectly  secure  are  no  defence  for  what  is  be- 
neath them,  but  rather  a  temptation  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
birds  to  find  out  what  you  have  thus  protected,  and  if  there  is 
a  possible  flaw  they  will  find  it  out  and  enter.  A  piece  of  a 
border  of  Gooseberries  had  a  rough  frame  thrown  over  it, 
and  then  a  net  or  a  series  of  nets  over  ttuit,  well  secured  at  the 
sides,  and  everywhere  as  we  thought.  Next  morning,  between 
five  and  six,  on  going  to  the  place  we  might  have  fancied  our- 
selves at  a  large  roostlng-plaoe  lor  domestic  fowls,  as  more 
than  a  soore  of  blackbirds  fiew  and  screeohed  and  screamed  to 
get  out.  Here  is  where  the  blackbird  loses  his  wisdom.  Had 
the  birds  only  kept  quiet  thej  might  have  had  it  all  their  own 
wi^.  With  several  men  round  the  net  and  one  among  the  bushes 
inside,  more  than  half  the  marauders  escaped.  It  became 
difficult  to  find  them  at  last,  as  they  crouched  so  still  and  quiet 
by  the  stems  of  the  bushes.  It  was  consideced  very  singular 
that  not  a  single  thrush  or  other  bird  was  in  company  with 
the  blackbirds.  The  beautiful  eock  birds  with  their  greaStr 
daring  managed  to  escape.  The  nets  were  again  casefully 
gone  over,  every  little  hole  patched,  and  the  sides  thoroua^y 
secured,  and  for  two  days  no  more  have  found  their  vray  inttde ; 
but  in  the  morning  ana  evening,  and  several  times  during  the 
day,  numbers  run  up  and  down  outside  the  netting,  fly  against 
it,  aet  as  if  they  eonsidered  themselves  veiy  ill-used,  and  gtne- 
nUly  go  off  wiUi  such  a  scream  of  defiance  as  seems  to  say. 
We  will  serve  yon  out  for  keeping  us  out !  A  good  maay 
solitary  tbmshes  and  blackbirds  have  hung  themselves  in  nets ; 
but  this  is  only  the  thixd  instance  that  has  come  under  onr 
own  observation,  that  when  blackbirds  thieve  in  company  tiiiy 
will  have  no  other  interlopers  to  share  the  booty  with  tlm. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  ot»served  a  similar  phenomenon  f 

OBNAMBNTAL  DEPABTMXNT. 

Out  ol  doors  we  have  chiefly  been  employed  in  mowing, 
sweeping,  and  rolling  grass,  and  regulating  beds  that  were  not 
fastened  when  planted.  Cerastium  edgings  will  also  need  freiii 
trimming,  as  the  heat  and  wet  have  caused  them  to  grow  beyond 
bounds.  In  sheds  and  houses  much  time  has  been  taken  Up 
in  potting  and  cleaning,  dipping  Slanhopeas  to  give  moistoxe 
enough  to  swell  their  ex|«nding  buds,  potting  Ferns,  tof - 
dressing,  and  surfaoe-stirring  the  soil  of  plants  in  pots.  Booaa 
should  now  be  budded  without  delay,  cuttings  inserted,  and 
many  out-door  plants  attended  to.  Proceeded  with  collecting 
seed,  making  cuttings,  drying  bulbs,  staking  Hollyhocks,  thin- 
ning shoots  of  Dahlias,  and  general  watenng ;  but  aU  T 
matters,  have  been  definitely  alluded  to  of  late. — ^B.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MAEKET.— August  4. 

Ix  addition  io  fonnar  qiiotati0D8.  we  may  mantkui  tbat  tlM  MiUir 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Fears  are  both  ooaing  into  the  market  in  eonst* 
derable  qnanUUes,  and  find  a  ready  sale;  we  have,  also,  at  the  aneiion 
sales  large  oonsignments  of  the  same  fmits  from  France  and  Spain  In 
tolerably  flood  condition.  Strawberries  are  now  iMarly  orer,  the  only 
sorts  coming  in  being  Kyatt*s  Eleanor  and  Xlton.  Hbthonse  fratt  u 
quite  snffloient  for  the  demand ;  Peaches  and  MectarinaB  are  in  nther 
better  reqnest ;  and  of  Apcioota  there  ia  a  short  supply. 


VBOETABLXS. 


S.  d.  ■.  d 

Artiehokes eaeh   0   9to0   4 

Aspatagns....  btoidle    6    0  8    0 

Beans. Broad..  Imshel   5    0  0   0 

Kidney  . .  H  siere    8    0  8    0 

Beet,Red dos.    8    0  8    0 

Brooooli bundle   10  16 

Bros.  Sprouts  H  sicTe   0   0  0   0 

-  •■                       -10  8    0 

100   0   0  0    0 

0    4  0    8 

8    0  6    0 

Gelery bundle   8    0  8    0 

Ouenmbers ea'di    0   4  10 

.  dos.    0   0  0   0 

..  doi.   8    0  0   0 

bwMii  0  a  a  0 

...Ih.    10  0    0 

Herba hunoh    0   •  •  0 

Horseiadish..  bundle   8   6  4   0 


0 
1 
8 

X U8td.a  Cress,  punnet    0 
Onions.. doa.bunohea   4 

Parsley H  tiere   3 

Parsmpfl dos.   0 

Peas perqnart    0 

PoUtoes bushel   8 

Sidney do.   8 

Badishes.. dos. hands  0 

Bhubaxb bundle    0 

Savoys dos.   0 

Sea-kale basket   0 

Shallots lb.    0 

Splaaeh buShd  « 

Tniiistass. ...  per  dcu.   S 

TiiwIiB taaeh   a 

YeiceUble  Xamms  ds.   0 


8.  d 

toe  0 

s  • 

4  0 

0  0 

•  t 

0  0 

1  • 

1  8 

8  0 

6  0 

1  0 

8  8 

0  0 

0  0 

0  a 
a  0 
4  a 

8-a 

1  • 
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ApplM HiIat* 

Apricots dos. 

Cnerries lb. 

Otaesteiitfl bash. 

Cwmnt» 8ioT6 

Black do. 

Flgi doi. 

Filberts lb. 

OobB 100  lbs. 

OooMbeniM  ..qaart 
Onpes,  Hothoose.  .lb. 
Lemons 100 


FBUIT. 

s.  d.     B.  d 
8   Oto8 
0     4 

1 

0 

• 

8 
16 

0 

0 

0 

6 
10 


i. 

Helotts sscb    a 

Neottrines  ......  doa.    8 

Onnges 100  18 


d.    s. 

«to5 


Pesones dos. 

Pesrs  (dessert)  . .  doz. 

Uteben dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Flams    H  siere 

Quinces    . . . .  ^  siere 

Bsspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 

Walnnts 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•*•  We  request  thai  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental wxiters  of  the  '*  Jonmal  of  Hortionltnre,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  snbjeoted  to  onjastiflable  tronble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  tolehj  to 
The  EditoTM  of  the  Journal  of  HorHeuUure,  dc,  171,  FUet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  eonyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

M.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

CHAKXXtoPS  PoBTmri  {A.).— "So  doubt  tbe  Harantas  would  be  benefited 
by  the  manure  water  if  It  be  not  applied  too  strong,  but  wo  sbould  be  in 
doubt  as  to  its  being  benofloial  to  the  Cbam»rops. 

Double  Oaxtsbbubt  Bblls  (Cbaipa»»la).— It  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
with  tbe  double  yariety  of  Canterbury  Bells.  If  yon  saye  the  seed  yon 
will  perpetuate  the  double  form. 

Anacharis  alsikastbux  (!'.).— The  only  two  modes  of  ridding  a  pond 
or  lake  of  this  weed  is  to  pasture  it  with  swans,  which  keep  it  under,  or 
to  dredge  it  with  long-bandied  rakes.  We  know  an  instance  where  the 
latter  mode  was  resorted  to,  and  the  weed,  being  thrown  into  heaps  till 
It  decayed,  afterwards  furnished  an  excellent  mannro  for  vegetable  crops. 
Bbxtxsh  Bulbs  (CaroIfiM).— The  only  work  on  this  subject  illustrated 
wltti  plates,  is  br  Mrs.  London,  and  is,  we  presume,  the  expensiye  one 
you  aUnde  to.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  such  works  as  these  illustrated  at 
asmillcost. 

Obxxnhousb  (JSr.  S.).—A  north-east  aaneet  is  csrtainlT  not  sn  inviting 
one  for  a  greenhouse ;  but  if  that  is  the  best  you  can  obtain,  and  von  are 
desirous  to  erect  one,  you  will  succeed  in  raising  flowers  and  fruits  very 
faMy.    We  have  seen  both  grown  In  a  house  facilng  directly  north. 

Mblovs  CBACKnro  (Jtf.  C.  J.).— The  only  way  in  which  we  can  account 
for  your  Melons  going  in  the  way  they  have  done,  is  by  their  roots  having 
penetrated  beyond  the  frames  and  received  a  superabundance  of  mois- 
ture during  the  wet  weather  we  have  had.  You  say  you  have  not  watered 
the  idants  Inside  the  frames ;  and  as  the  result  is  attributable  to  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture,  there  is  no  other  solution  of  the  cause  than  that  we 
have  given. 

Nsw  Pea  (If.  JL  D.).— Your  Pea;  even  when  old,  is  sweet  snd  tender. 
The  story  about  being  found  originally  in  a  mummy  is  an  old  one,  which 
has  been  related  of  other  varieties,  and  may  be  true  or  not.  One  sort 
was  advertised  as  a  Mummy  Pea  some  years  sgo,  and  proved  to  be  the 
Matchless  Msnow.  Judging  from  the  pods  you  have  sent  yours  is  not 
that  variety.  The  best  way  to  have  it  tested  would  be  to  send  some  of 
the  seed  to  the  Royal  Hortieuhural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Barron,  who  will  have  it  sown  along  with  the  other 
varieties  next  season. 

BumcBB  Pbunixo  (T.  T.,  UUworth).—Jn  reference  to  what  was  said 
last  week  in  **  I>oingiB  of  the  Last  Week,"  we  would  reply,  that  many 
systems  are  right,  in  proportion  as  thev  are  carried  out  thoroughly. 
Your  gardener  may  be  perfectly  right  In  clearing  away  all  summer 
growth ;  stumping-ln  the  shoots  as  they  appear,  if  the  trellis  is  filled, 


WooDUCE  nc  A  MusRBOOX-HousE  (JT.  niMry)^— Having  tried  Potato 
traps  and  pouring  hot  water,  as  well  as  carbolic  acid  round  the  edges  of 
the  bed.  and  found  none  of  these  remedies  etbotusl,  you  may  find  relief 
by  cuttuig  a  number  of  new  Potatoes  in  two,  hollowing  them  out  in  the 
middle,  and  laying  them  on  the  bed.  The  woodlice  irill  remain  hiddon 
under  the  Potatoes,  and  may  be  destroyed  daily.  Toads  are  this  year 
unusually  numerous,  and  a  score  or  two  put  into  the  house  would  assist 
you  more  than  anything  we  know,  except  Bantam  fowls.  We  had  a  pit 
so  full  of  woodlice  that  nothing  could  live  in  it,  but  we  made  it  the  home 
of  a  cook  and  two  Bantam  hens,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  clear.  Having 
put  a  anantity  of  boiled  Potatoes  on  the  floor,  and  covered  them  with  a 
Uttle  anort  hay,  the  woodllee  came  to  feast  on  the  Potatoes,  and  the  fowls 
in  turn  fed  on  them. 

Fxo  Tbxbs  Unvbuitful  ( J<i«m).— The  most  probable  cause  of  the  trees 
being  unfruitful  is  the  roof  of  the  vinery  being  so  occulted  by  the  Ylaas 
that  the  Fig  trees  on  the  back  wall  have  not  sufficient  light  to  ripen  their 
wood.  Fig  trees  will  grow  in  partial  shade,  and  fruit  welL  bat  they  will 
not  do  so  if  the  roof  be  entirely  covered  by  Vines.  Your  taUng  olT  a  ring 
of  bark  will  moderate  the  vigour  of  the  trees  and  tend  to  promote  frult- 
fnlness,  but,  unless  yon  give  them  more  light,  we  fear  your  chances  of 
fruit  are  but  small. 

Obafbs  Bhahkxmo  (rdem).— This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  roots 
being  in  a  cold,  deep,  undrained  outtide  border,  and  the  materials  eom- 
posing  it  not  being  in  proper  condition— firm,  vet  free.  A  deftcieney  of 
air  and  a  high  temperature  also  tend  to  cause  shanking,  and  so  will  cold 
rains  and  heavy  waterings  when  the  fruit  is  ripeniog. 

Pblaboowiuxs  tbom  Sked  frpotn<ea).— In  our  Volume  IX«  pages  43n 
and  496,  you  will  find  the  trcatuicnt  of  seedling  Pelargoniams  fully 
described. 

Watebimo  Gebaxxuks  (Thirfty).— In  watering  beds  of  Geraainms  snd 
other  plants  at  this  season  it  Is  best  to  apply  the  water  witboat  a  roas,  so 
as  to  wet  the  soil  tboroufhlv,  avoiding  watering  overhead,  which  desboys 
the  flowers.  If  you  reside  m  a  town  and  near  a  public  thorooghfare,  an 
occasional  watering  overhead  is  beneficial,  as  it  frees  the  leares  of  dust 
and  gives  a  frosh  appearance  to  the  plants.  The  spring  water  will 
answer,  if  pumped  into  an  open  cistern,  and  exposed  to  the  atmoaphsvs 
for  at  loast  forty-eight  hours ;  it  will  thus  be  rendered  much  warmer  snd 
softer. 

Watbbivo  XV  Dbt  Weathbb  (Jcton).— During  a  dry  period  fre<iuent 
watering,  as  it  tends  to  maintain  growth,  and  sustain  a  plant  In  Uoont, 
does  not  check  flowering,  though  it  may  tend  to  incrMse  the  amount  of 
foliage,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  continuance  of  bloom  without  an 
increase  of  foliage.  If  the  waterings  are  excessive,  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  wet  season,  the  foliage  will  be  excessive. 

Salvia  abobrtba  (/.  Jf.).— There  is  a  plant  under  this  name  wbieh  is 
identical  with  S.  pattua,  which  is  much  taller  and  much  leas  silvery  than 
the  true  Salvia  argcntea.  The  latter  has  very  silvery  leaves,  and  u  use- 
ful as  a  bedding  or  ribbon  plant.  Both  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings, 
also  from  seed,  which  yon  may  obtain  through  any  of  tbe  leading  metro- 
politan or  provincial  nurserymen. 

Bloomxho  Roses  at  Chbkstxas  (TT.  A..  B.  B.).— Yon  can  only  manage 
this  by  growing  some  of  the  best  autamn-blooming  kinds  in  pots,  and 
about  this  time  cutting  them  in  to  four  good  buds  of  the  current  year. 
Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  and  fteqnentlr  syiiaged  overl&«ad; 
continue  them  out  of  doors  until  November,  and  then  puce  them  in  a 
light  and  airy  house  with  a  temperature  of  from  46*^  to  60P  by  day  without 
sun,  and  at  night  the  thermometer  may  fall  to  40°  without  inSuxy.  AH 
they  want  ia  protection  from  ftrost.  If  the  weather  proved  mud  the 
blooms  would  expand  out  of  doors,  but  fbr  ssfety  the  plants  are  beat 
taken  under  glass. 

Obapes  Gbacxiko  (^^ol?(£e).— From  your  description  we  think  with  yo« 
that  tbe  Grape  is  tho  Royal  Muscadine.  The  berries  crack  from  tbe  air 
of  the  house  being  too  moist.  Probably  a  little  air  at  night  would  make 
all  right.  The  berries  will  also  crack  when  the  soil  of  the  border  ia  kept 
unnecessarily  moist;  but  usually  a  moist  and  badly-ventilated  atmo- 
sphere is  the  cause  of  the  evlL 

Top-DBBSsnfo  A  ViNE-BOBDEB  (Id««i).— Your  border  being  very  fall  of 
roots,  and  these  being  very  near  the  surface,  so  much  so  that  in  autumn 
the  soil  cannot  be  forked  over,  we  advise  you  to  give  a  top^drasaing  of 
rich  compost.  We  have  found  nothing  equal  to'the  following :  two-thbds 
turfy  loam  from  rotted  turves  a  year  eld,  cut  8  inches  thick,  and  laid  up 
in  alternate  lavers  with  sheep-droppings,  or  fresh  stable  manure,  and 
one-third  cowdung  a  vear  old ;  tho  whole  well  mixed,  chopped,  and 
made  somewhat  fine  with  a  spade,  but  not  aifted;  then  add  one-aixth  of 
boiled  half-inch  bones.  This  compost,  well  mixed,  and  laid  on  the  boidsc 
to  the  depth  of  8  inches,  will  not  destroy  the  fibres  near  the  surface  ss 
fresher  materials  are  apt  to  do,  but  they  will  come  up  into  it,  and  tho 
rigour  of  the  Vines  will  be  maintained. 


the  trees  fruitful  and  vigorous  enough,  and  not  too  rigorous  to  cause  the 
fruit-buds  to  start  prematurely.  Such  stumping-in  tells  on  root-action, 
as  alluded  to  last  week.  In  general  circumstances  we  consider  It  better 
to  let  the  shoots  grow  a  little,  cut  a  part  back,  and  then  merely  stop  the 
points  of  the  others.  We  observe  that  shoots  of  Apples  and  Pears  stopped 
m  June  sre  making  fine  bold  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot.  We  would 
have  stopped  all  sooner  if  we  could  have  found  time,  and  if  time  per- 
nutted  we  would  do  the  aame  with  Currants,  Gooseberries,  ftc.  When 
we  could  do  this  effectually  we  have  found  the  base  of  the  shoots  of  the 
present  year,  for  6  inches  or  so  In  length,  even  of  Currants,  produce 

WnvTEB-PBxnnira  Mobello  Chbbbxes  (Id^in).— This  may  be  done  any 
time  from  November  to  April,  in  fact,  they  may  be  pruned  when  in  bloom, 
as  then  you  can  always  cut  to  a  wood-bud.  In  summer,  the  sooner  the 
shoots  are  thinned,  and  the  bulk  of  thoae  intended  to  be  left  Udd  in  to 
the  wall,  the  better.  If  the  shoots  are  at  all  strong  they  should  be.  stopped, 
which  makes  them  more  fruitfuL  They  do  well,  too,  when  spurred  back ; 
but  generally  they  sre  allowed  to  bear  on  the  voung  wood  of  last  year,  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  Pesch.  When  systematlcaUy  treated  throughout,  both 
Cherries  and  Peaches  may  be  stopped  in  summer  to  cause  them  to  bear 
<m  short  shoots  or  dusters  of  spurs. 

PnusTEBiA  EipAf  A  (/(lssi).--We  haTS  no  doubt  that  many  cultivators 
wfmlA  be  ^ad  to  esahapga  Aaaleaa,  Ae.,  flisr  your  Peristerias-;  but  the  best 
irap  to  seoure  the  si^cAange  would  be  to  adTtHiae  In  o«r  oolBprni. 


PBOPAOATno  Alotsia  cmioDOBA  on  Lbmok-bceiite])  Vbsbbva 
{W,  H.  jB.i.— The  best  time  to  propagate  this  plant  is  when  the  wood  of 
the  current  year  is  from  8  to  0  inches  in  length.  Short  stubby  shoots 
with  their  bases  a  little  hardened  are  the  best.  Now  Im  a  good  time  to 
put  in  the  cuttings,  which  may  be  side  shoots  about  8  or  4  inches  long 
slipped  off  the  plant.  The  lower  end  having  been  made  smooth  below  a 
Joint  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  leaves  removed  for  half  the  length  of 
the  cutting,  the  latter  should  be  inserted  pretty  oloselv  round  the  aidea 
of  a  six-inch  pot,  drained  to  two-thirds  its  depth  with  broken  pots,  or 
crocks,  sad  fiUed  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a  oompoat  of  sandy 
peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  eaual  parts,  the  remaining  space  being  filled  up 
with  Silver  sand.  Insert  the  cuttings  pretty  closely  around  the  aidea,  and 
up  to  the  lowest  leaves,  or  half  their  length ;  then  give  a  good  watering, 
and  cover  with  a  bell-glass.  Perhi^  the  best  mode  of  doing  this  ia  to 
place  the  cutting-pot  in  one  of  larger  aiae,  and  fill  the  interval  betweon 
the  pots  with  crocks,  placing  sand  on  tho  top;  the  rims  should  be  leveL 
Only  water  when  necesssry,  and  then  give  no  more  than  Im  aufficient  to 
keep  the  sell  moist,  aa  it  must  alwaya  be.  Place  the  po*  in  the  sunniest 
window,  snd  shade  for  an  hour  or  two  during  tbe  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Ia 
six  weeks  the  cuttings  will  have  struck,  and  the  bell-glaaa  may  them  be 
entirely  removed,  but  for  three  weeks  previously  it  should  be  tflted  a 
little  bf  day,  and  pat  elose  down  at  night,  wiping  the  gbiss  in  the  mora- 
ine if  moisture  is  found  to  be  deposited  on  it    The  onttingB  will  strikSb 

but  more  tardily,  and  with  less  eertainty,  withont  the  glaw ;  they  ftiike 
best  ia  a  gentle  hotb^ 
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Vabiour  (Bum).—!^  The  Botriet  Qeraalams  in  pots,  placed  on  the  Uwn 
«]id  intended  tor  the  same  pnrpose  next  jeta,  we  would  merely  ho<ue 
before  froet,  keep  them  rather  drj  all  winter,  give  any  little  pranJmgthey 
wanted  in  spring,  and  top-dress  in  the  same  pots  after  seeing  the  drain' 
age  was  all  dear.  We  nave  a  few  fine  plants  which  hare  been  aboat 
seventeen  years  in  the  same  pots,  2,  Tue  best  time  to  take  cnttings  of 
llrs.  Pollock  is  when  yon  can  obtain  them~all  tha  summer  and  antomn, 
and  then  in  the  spring  months.  The  best  time  to  take  the  plants  out  of 
the  gronnd  is  as  early  as  von  can  do  so,  say  by  the  middle  of  October. 
8,  Oeraninm  and  Galoeolana  onttinga :  Yon  can  take  the  first  as  soon  as 
▼on  likCk  We  prefer  the  latter  in  October ;  bnt  yon  can  make  them  now 
if  yon  keep  them  in  the  coolest  place  yon  can  find,  under  a  frame  or  a 
hand-light.  No  bottom  heat.  4,  The  Fancy  Oeraninms  done  blooming 
will  be  host  set  in  an  open  place  ont  of  doors,  and  in  dry  weather  wet 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand  instead  of  watering  the  plants  much. 
When  the  wood  is  well  hardened  prone  back,  bnt  not  so  much  as  the 
other  kinds,  and  when  making  growth  shift  into  similar-siaed,  or  smaller- 
sized  pots.  5,  You  may  sow  Duboh  Clover  and  the  finer  lawn  seeds  now,  in 
fact,  any  time  when  damp.  6,  You  may  prune  Laurels  and  Laumstinns 
any  time  before  winter. 

(Umu  xaoBiCAXS  WrrHS&iMO  (A  Conttant  Subteriber).  —  Your  plant 
woAld  hfive  done  better  if  you  had  cut  it  down  last  autumn  or  winter,  and 
had  all  the  growth  of  this  season.  As  it  is  unsightly,  you  had  better  take 
It  up,  pot  it,  place  it  in  the  reserve  garden,  keep  it  from  frost  in  winter, 
^d  in  winter  or  early  in  the  spring  cut  it  down  to  the  ground. 


PnuNZNO  BLAian  No.  2  Boss— Axbavoiho  Pi.axTB  zk  a  Stots  (In 
IrisJk  BMb$eriber),-'AM  to  Blairii  No.  2,  on*  o«t  all  the  amaller  shoots,  lay 
in  a  snitable  number  of  this  season's  shoots,  stop  them  in  autnnm,  and 
yon  will  have  plenty  of  flowering  short  side  shoots  next  season.  The 
plants  in  the  body  of  your  house  would  look  well  from  your  proposed 
oalcony :  it  will  shade  the  plants  below  it,  hat  that  would  do  for  plants 
liking  snade,  as  Ferns.  Would  you  not  obtain  room  more  easily  by 
some  kind  of  a  stage  ?  The  ahove  considered,  however,  we  have  no  fault 
with  the  balcony. 

Fbuit-tbes  Pbttkiko  (8.  M,  L.).— We  quite  approve  of  your  observa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  pruning  of  pyramid  fruit  trees,  that "  it  appears 
to  be  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  sap  and  loss  of  time  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  August  and  then  cut  back  to  eight  leaves."  Our  principle  is 
to  prevent  the  development  of  aU  unneeettary  wood,  and  economise  as 
much  as  possible  the  vigour  of  the  tree  for  the  production  of  fruit-bearing 
spurs  ana  the  inerease  of  the  fruit.  We  therefore  advise  that  pinching 
be  reguUirly  practised  during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  performed  so 
closely  that  it  shall  not  cause  those  buds  which  aro  dosiTod  to  form 
fruiting  spurs  to  be  forced  into  leaf-bearing  shoots.  The  throe-feet-long 
shoots  should  never  be  permitted. 

Sbijbctioms  .or  Osbakiuxs  (A7naiew).^A  list  such  as  you  suggest 
shall  appear  shortly.    Ffcus  repens  is  a  stove  evergreen. 

Obapzs  Scaloibo  {Woodford).— This  is  caused  by  excessive  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  want  of  sumoient  ventilation.    Oive  all  the  air  you  can. 

Naxb  of  Plabt  {8.  C.).— Acanthus  spinosus. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  August  4th. 


J>ATB. 

nCBBKOMBTBB. 

Wind. 

SSi 

Gbbbbal  BBMABSa* 

BABOIiBnu. 

Air. 

Earth. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1ft.  dp. 

2ft  dp. 

Bon...  29 
Mon...  80 
Tnee..  81 
Wed.  .    1 
Thins..  2 
Fri.  ..    8 
8aL  ..    4 
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29.646 
29.761 
29.744 
29.879 
29iS6 
29.777 
29.676 

29.781 

29.S09 
29.727 
29416 
29.749 
29.480 
29.788 
29j608 

71 
70 
65 
76 
74 
74 
71 

44 

89 
47 
68 
40 
46 
46 

64 
6S 
62 
60 

a* 

68 

60 

N.W. 
N.W. 

W. 

8. 

W. 

w. 
w. 

.12 
.00 
.18 
.06 
.04 
M 
.00 

Overcast ;  very  fine ;  rain ;  cold  westerly  wind. 

Light  clouds  and  cold  wind ;  piurtiaUy  clouded ;  only  T  above  freez- 

Cold  rain ;  cloudy  and  showery ;  rain  at  night.             £ing  at  night. 

Fine,  bnt  cold  and  damp ;  very  fine ;  overcast ;  rain. 

Bain;  cloudy;  overcast. 

Densely  and  uniformly  overcast ;  cloudv. 

Fine  but  windy ;  boisterous  ;  some  white  douds  in  deep  blue  sky. 

29.681  ,  71.48 

46.00 

62.86 

60.78 

.• 

0.87 

POULTRT,  BSE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  OHBOHICLE. 


.    FOWLS  TO  BE  KEPT. 

Befobb  deoidisg  on  the  breed  of  poultry  to  be  kept,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  eonsideration  that  'which  is  required 
Irom  the  fowls,  and  also  the  convenienoes  possessed  by  the 
intended  owner,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
to  be  kept.  Unless  these  matters  be  well  weighed,  it  is  use- 
less to  ask  which  are  the  best  layers,  or  whidb  breed  is  most 
profitable. 

Where  poultry-keeping  is  a  hobby  or  a  fancy,  the  breed  that 
is  preferred  will  be  kept,  as  emolament  is  not  sought;  but 
where  a  return  is  looked  for,  and  a  balance-sheet  thought  of,  it 
is  well  to  prepare  for  the  profit  by  using  saoh  means  as  may 
seem  likely  to  secure  it.  The  first  that  suggests  itself  is, 
Where  is  the  market,  or  what  is  the  mode  of  sale,  and  which 
is  in  the  greater  request— eggs  or  poultry  ?  Some  people  break 
off  here ;  they  cannot  bey  the  idea  of  selling  poultry— it  seems 
infra  dig.  We  think  them  wrong,  but  there  is  an  escape  for 
these.. The  poultry  mim  or  maid  will  do  all  the  trading,  merely 
esnying  out  the  instructions  of  the  master  or  mistress.  We 
imow  an  instsnce  of  a  lady  worth  many  thousands  who  has  a 
Isrge  milk  trade  at  her  house  on  her  own  terms.  She  charges 
more  for  her  milk,  and  buyers  have  to  fetch  it,  yet  she  sells 
sQ,  and  others  who  cany  round  cannot  sell.  She  nerer  ap- 
P^rs  in  it,  the  dairymaid  does  everything.  We  know  another 
who  supplies  a  whole  neighbourhood  with  eggs  and  poultry, 
the  dairjrmaid  manages  all.  This  must,  then,  be  considered — 
whether  it  Ib  intended  to  sell  in  this  way,  or  whether  Uiere  are 
eonyenieneee  for  sending  a  basket  of  chickens  to  market.  Dif- 
ferent  markets  hare  different  habits.  In  some  poultry  is  a 
tradd,  in  others  it  is  an  exception;  bnt  it  is  certain  that 
vheterer  good  poultry  is  taken  it  will  create  a  demand,  if  none 
exut,  proTided  the  plaoe  where  the  market  is  held  be  a 
populous  one.  There  is,  howeyer,  a  demand  eyerywhere  for 
etts,  and  ai  very  remnneratiTe  prioes  during  the  winter  months, 
^n  there  is  Ahmys  ^e  last  resource  of  the  London  market. 
With  much  experienoe  of  markets,  we  prefer  local  ones ;  there 
ve  QUHiy  drawbaoks  in  oonneetioii  with  the  metropolitan— ear- 
n«ge,  eommisslon,  baskets,  sending  to  the  station ;  all  these 
tueirom  the  return. 

Having  satisfied  youneU  ci  the  requirements  of  the  pliMe  in 


the  way  of  contribution  to  the  food  stock,  next  study  the  place 
itself.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  table  poultry,  and  you  haye  si 
tolerable  range — aboTc  all,  if  you  have  a  farmyard,  even  a  small 
one,  keep  Dorkings,  none  will  pay  yon  better.  If  your  space 
is  limited,  and  you  hare  no  farmyard,  keep  either  Brahmas  or 
Cochins.  If  the  dem&nd  is  for  eggs  rather  than  fowls,  keep 
Spanish,  Crdve  Coenr,  or  La  Fldche.  Choose  a  light  soil  if 
you  can.  ' 

We  haye  always  preferred  pure  to  cross-bred  fowls.  We 
think  them  more  profitable,  much  handsomer,  and  we  always 
know  what  we  are  about  to  breed ;  but  if  crosses  are  resorted 
to,  eyen  by  those  who  manage  them  moat  skilfully,  there  is 
always  doubt.  We  should  not  advise  the  plan  of  any  one  who 
would  for  market  purposes  cross  a  Dorking  with  a  Brahma 
Pootra.  The  rich  deep  breast  of  the  former  would  be  dimi- 
nished, and  a  large-boned,  yellow  leg  substituted.  The  best 
cross  is,  perhaps,  between  the  I>orking  and  the  Game.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  that  offends ;  but  while  strength  of  constitution 
is  gained,  the  placidity  of  temper  that  is  so  yalnable  in  a  burd 
intended  to  be  fattened  is  entirely  lost,  and  the  cross  between 
the  Game  and  Dorldng  must  be  killed  at  least  a  month  younger 
than  the  pure  Dorking.  We  said,  howeyer,  that  by  keeping 
pure  birds  we  knew  what  we  were  breeding.  A  cross  is  generally 
adopted  in  order  to  develope  in  one  breed  some  quality  that 
excels  in  another,  and  then  the  cross  is  bred  ont.  Thus,  Game 
cock  and  Dorking  hens,  to  giye  more  strength  of  constitution 
to  the  latter.  Second  year,  son  to  mother;  third,  son  to 
daughter :  fourth,  son  to  grand-daughter,  and  then  all  appear 
pure  Dorkings.  Nothing  may  appear  for  years  to  indicate  any. 
mixture,  and  then  a  dozen  years  afterwards  a  friend  to  whom 
you  haye  given  some  of  your  celebrated  **  Dorkings,**  writes 
you  that  he  has  bred  pure  Game  cocks  from  them.  This  is  the 
history  of  all  crosses. 


PUDSEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

(/W>»  a  Corrupondent.) 

Tkb  third  annual  Show  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  took  place  oa 
Satuday,  the  38th  nit.,  in  the  extensive  gronnds  belongiag  to  the 
Prinee  ol  Wales  Cricket  Clnh.  Unfortosately  the  weather  was  any- 
thing hat  favoorable,  as  it  rained  all  day,  hot  the  povltiy  weve  pret^ 
well  protected,  and  the  Pigeons  were  shown  in  a  ipacMraB  teni.^ 

The  pens  of  ponltiy  weie  execadiBi^  food  in  qwU%,  bnt  in 
dasiee  the  entries  wen  v«iy  low.     It  eacnet  bo  saiil  that  a  i     _ 
anhoaltky  hM  was  ssnl,  aad  not  osm  bod  pem  oioeptiag  the  birds 


Ud 
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liy  Jir.  Braemel,  mniar  the  moie  of  "  ConnenM 
iNBghi,"  ud  fWttNBMiiMd  ivifth  two  pain  ol  FiMont  wi«b  whieh  that 
Mntlaman  -won  the  nnt  and  Mcond  firteei  In  tne  **  Anr  oUier  elui," 
the  lonner  beinff  in  the  wont  condition  and  feather,  while  the  Utter 
.mare  exqnidtely  oeaatifnl,  and  fairly  entitled  to  the  position  they  took. 
vSkMBMift  headed  the  ]iflt»  and  the  eap  waa  awaided  to  a  nice  pen. 
■Voeihmi  and  Brahnuu  wan  my  good.  A.  remarkably  ftne  pen  ol 
Golden  ToUxnd*  stood  well  for  the  onp.  A  very  fine  pen  of  Blaek 
Jbpitavutook  the  medal  for  Bantams. 

Booen  Dudbs  were  exeeedingly  good,  and  some  very  pretty  Brown 
CaQb  and  Teal  were  also  shown. 

The  price  for  the  best  pen  of  i^eoiw  in  the  Show  was  giren  to  Mr. 
Beldon,  for  a  fine  pair  of  Bed  Fowten,  and  so  good  were  all  the 
classes,  that  it  eonld  not  hare  been  considered  a  mistake  had  the  extra 
prize  been  awarded  to  any  one  of  the  first-prize  pens. 

The  fcdlowing  prizte  wera  awarded : — 

Second,  H. 


Spuixsh  (B]ack).--Cnp,  H.  Greenwood,  Woodhall  HQls. 
Beldon,  Blagley. 

CooHiv-CmHA  (Any  ▼arlety)^— First,  H.  Firth,  Dudley  Hffl. 
jS.  Beldon. 

Bbabxa  Poonu^— First,  J.  H.  Flekles,  Todmotden.    Second,  B.  Tate. 


Seeond, 


Gami  (Black-breasted  or  other  Bed).— First,  H.  Beanl&nd,  Dndley  HUL 
Second,  J.  Hodgson,  Bowling. 

Gamx  (Any  other  Tarlety).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Fell  ft  Sons, 
Adwaltcn. 

Gm  CkKX  (Any  oolomr).— First,  J.  Mason,  Worcester.  Second,  J. 
Hodgson. 

Hakbttbors  (Golden-spangled)w— First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  B.  Tate. 

Hambubohs  (SUTer^spengled).— First  end  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Haxbubohs  (Golden-pendlled)^— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambubohs  (SilTer-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Haicbuboh  (Any  other  Tsriety).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Conlton, 
Stsnnin^ey. 

PoLAXD  (Any  varie^).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Gamx  Baxtavs.— First  and  Second,  B.  Tate. 

Baxtaxb  (Blaok  and  White).— Medal  and  Second,  Master  C.  H.  Hntton, 
Pndsey. 

BAXTAm  (Any  other  Tariety)^— Pint,  S.  ft  B.  Ashton,  BotheriMun.  Se- 
cond, T.  a  HairisoxifJEQll. 

DvcKS  (Bonen).— First  and  Second,  J.  Wtde,  Adwalton. 

Pucks  (Aylesbnry  or  White).— Fint,  E.  Leech,  Bochdale.  Second,  M. 
Ferrand,  Balton.  « 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tarlety)^~FlrBt,  T.  C.  Harrison.  Second,  Master 
O.  H.  Hntton. 

■  Akt  otbxb  TABiBTT  ov  PoULtBT  OB  Obvambxtal  Fowxn— First,  J.  8. 
fiedley,  Bo<didale.    Second,  Master  C.  H.  Hotton. 

Fxoxoirs.—Powter«^— Timepiece.  H.  Beldon.  Second,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield. 
CbrH«ri.— First  and  Second,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham.  Dnipoiw.— First, 
'H.  Yardley.  Second,  O.  Cowbnm.  ilfili0«rm.— First,  H.  Yardley.  Second, 
IL  Allison,  Knostrop.  Borbs^-^Fir^t,  G.  Hewitt,  Bradford.  Seeond,  H. 
.Xardley.  Ovb.— First,  C.  D.  E.  Boyds,  Bochdale.  Second,  J.  H.  Picklea. 
lIWMte^First,  G.  Hewitt.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  ^refcan^reb.— First,  H. 
Tardier.  Sooond,  O.  Cole^  Bowling.  Tiiaibletv  (Short-fMed).— First, 
€.  D.  £.  Boyds.  Second,  E.  Brown.  Twnhltn  (Long-faced).— First,  C.  D.  E. 
JBeyds.  Second,  O.  Cole,  ^ostaib.— First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley. 
2Vttm|)et«rf.— Fixst,  C.  D.  £.  Boyds.  Second,  J.  Hawley,  Bingley.  An^ 
^i^er  variety  of^geww  T%KrtU  oroCk€rJ>o«tf«^— First  and  8eooiM,F.Broe- 
tnel,Sent. 

The  JndM  weie  Wm.  Caosan,  Esq.,  Bradford ;  and  James  Dixon, 
Siq.,  Bradioid. 


of  visiton  waewBiy  Inuled,  and  eohraboal  £106  waa  taken  ai  the  arte, 
"     less  than one.tUMro<  the  aMuJaaoant.   Thel^a» 


DRIFFTKTiD  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY  SHOW. 
Tbb  annnal  Exhibition  of  ponltiy  in  connection  with  the  aboTO 
Society  was  held  on  Fxiday,  Jnly  27th.  There  were  upwards  of  260 
cotzies,  and  many  rezy  ^mBl  specimens  were  shown ;  but  we  were 
aorry  to  find  that  in  many  cases  ffood  ones  remained  unnoticed,  which 
ve  thhik  wonld  not  hare  been  ue  case  had  Mr.  Hewitt  been  able  to 
keep  his  axmointment,  bnt  nnf ortnnately  cirenmstances  prerented  him 
from  attenomg. 

'  There  were  several  evrions  additions  to  the  Show  sent  by  two  ladies 
In  the  neighbourhood.  One  was  a  Stork ;  and  tibe  other  a  cage  con- 
laining  a  pair  of  Spazrow  Hawks,  a  <x>uple  ol  chickens,  and  several 
■Ball  birds,  all  apparently  living  together  in  perfect  harmony. 
•  We  most  mention  a  caae  of  attem|yted  deception  which  came  to 
light,  and  veiy  properly  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Judge.  It 
appears  that  in  this  case  an  exhibitor  had  a  good  Dorking  cock,  but 
up  hens  fit  to  mate  with  him ;  so  he  borrowed  a  pair  of  hens,  and 
with  these  made  up  a  pen  which  obtained  the  first  prize.  After  the 
judging  was  over  the  borrowed  hens  were  removed,  wad  the  man*s  own 
inferior  hens  substituted  in  their  place.  Then  a  ticket  was  attached 
to  the  pen,  offering  them  for  sale  at  a  low  figure  (S0».),  with  the  white 
ribbon  still  fastsned  on  the  pen.  Thus,  any  person  who  wished  to 
tse  Dorkings  would  be  temoted  to  bu^  tnese,  thinking  he  was 
I  the  buds  which  had  been  nononred  with  the  first  prize.  The 
,  on  this  biing  reported  to  him,  at  once  disqnalified  the  pen  and 
~~l  the  daas,  givingtito  first  prize  to  the  pea  which  stood  second, 
aeeond  to  a  commended  pen ;  and  we  are  informed  the  party 
«■■  given  into  oasis  Jj  lor  imprepedy  mmoving  buda  from  tbe  Show 
contrary  to  the  ralsa. 

Unfortaaataiy  tha  day  waa  <vssy  vnlavoaiiahle,  the  rain  laUiag  all 
Aa  tnae;  and  many  el  the  poor  buds, 


ing  is  a  list  of  the  awards:- 

Doaanioa^Firt,  dJegtiallted.   Beeond,  M.  HuBter,  Yock. 
Piiae,  F.  Key,  Bevoiiey. 

Sfavibk.— First,  H.  Beldon,  BJagleF*  Second,  G.  Bolmea»  Dttflett 
OMehmn^ — ^Pxiae,  H.  Beldon. 

GAxa  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds)^First,  W.  Charter,  Driflet^ 
Beeond,  J.  Smith.  Drlfleld.    CMefeffM^Piiaa,  B.  Httdy,  lioddngton. 

Gavx  (Doekwing  or  other  Gveys).— First,  W.  Boyea,  Bevsrtey.  BeosDd, 
W.Layottp,DriASd.    CfcieikMt.— Prise,  O.  A.  Young,  DriAeUL 

Gamb  (Any  other  variety) First,  W.  cabaiter.     Seoend,  6.  Bielby, 

Beverley.    CJi<eiwfi«.— Priae,  W.  Charter. 

CooBnr-CmiA^— First,  T.  H.  BariMr,  Hovln^iam.  Beeond,  H.  1lssiEiB« 
Drlfleld.    CM«Jk«iu.-.Prise,  T.  H.  Barker. 

FasjLKDs.— First  H.  Beldon.    Second,  Mrs.  Froetor,  HnlL 

HuauaoRB  (Golden-span|^).>-Flrst,  G.  Button,  York.  Second,  S. 
Tate,  Ticods 

Hambubohs  (Silver-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  T.  HoliMib 
Driffleld.    C)k<«Jlr«iu.— Prize,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambubohs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  G.  Holmes.  Second,  H.  1 
Cfc<«knu.— Prime.  H.  Beldon. 

Hambubohs  ( Stiver-pencilled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  G. 
Ct{«;iceiu.— Prise,  H.  Beldon. 

Amy  otbbb  Pubb  and  Dismcr  Bbxsd  wot  Pbbtiousi.t  Ci.AaBDM— 
First  and  Second,  B.  Loft,  Woodmansey  (Sultans).  Cftfelwas.— Prize,  IL 
Loft  (Sultans). 

Fabmtabd  CBOsa.— First,  W.  Charter.    Beeond,  G.  BoUnaon,  Kroding- 


Babtams  (BlaA  and  White).  —  First,  Miss  Moeey,  Drlfleld  (BOasI^ 
Second,  J.  B.  Jessoi».  Hull  (White). 

Babtams  iksxf  other  variety).  —  First,  B.  WOaoii,  Norton,  Xattoa. 
Second,  G.  Brown,  DrlAeld. 

Gbbmb.— First,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Younir.  Driflleld.  Second,  Mrs.  NiehobaB« 
Little  Driffleld.    OosUa^f.— PriaOba-  Hosey,  flkeme. 

TcBKBTS.— First,  W.  Charter.  Second,  Mrs.  Dawson,  Pouniawotth, 
DriffleU.    Pouils.— iPriae,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Yonmc 

GuiBBA  Fowl.— Prize,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Yoonff. 

Ducks   (Ayleebuzy  .  —  First,   G.   IL    xouag,   DrifleUL 
Harrison,  Warter.    2>ti«M(iiirt.— Priae,  S.  R.  Clamenta,  Wetwang. 

DuoKs  (Bouen).— First,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Baetbam.     Beoond,  B.  1 
Driffield.    Dudkltnirt.— Prize,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Jordan. 

DuoKs  (Any  other  varietv).— First  and  Beeond,  J.  B.  Jeasop  (Taalnd 
Carolina).    i)ii«JkUnfa.— Prizo,  Mrs.  Jordan. 

PioBOBS.—0-opp«rt.— Prize,  W.  Ness.  West-Lattoa.  Oarrien, — ^Prise, 
J.  B.  Jessop.  TrwRiMien.— Prize,  F.  Key,  Bevarley.  JoeoMiu. — nti8% 
H.  Topham,  Bainton.  Faiita<2«.— Prize,  B.  Wilson.  Bar6«.— Prize,  B. 
Leaaon,  Drifflald.  J^wu.  —  Prize.  J.  Maiahall,  Driffleld.  Jmi^  eOsr 
variety.— Prize,  W.  Leason,  Driffleld. 

Babbits.— First,  W.  H.  Young  (Lop  saiad).    Second,  J.  &. 
(Himalayan). 

SINGLE  COOK  CLAB8. 

DoBKiBOS.— Prize,  J.  Hatfield,  Cottingham. 

Spamish.— Prize,  B.  Tate,  Leeds. 

Gamb  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds)^Prize,  H.  M.  JuUan.  HttH, 

Oamb  (Dnokwing  or  other  Greys).— Priae,  T.  Layeep,  Driffleld. 

&AMB  (Any  other  variety).— Priae.  W.  Charter,  . 

Cochih-Chxna.— Prize,  J.  Hatfield. 

PoLANDS.— Prize,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambubohs  (GoMen-spangled).— Prise,  J.  HatfieM. 

HAMBUBona  (Silver-spangled).— Mae,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambubohs  i  Oolden-pencilled).— Prize,  G.  Holmes. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-pencilled).— Prize,  W.  WaHis,  Driffleld. 

Ant  othbb  Pubb  ahd  Distzbct  Bbbbd  hot  Pbbvxouslt  < 
Prize,  B.  Loft  (SnlUns). 

Fabmyabd  Caoss.— Prize,  W.  Charter. 

Bantams  (Black  and  White).— Prize,  J.  B.  Jessop  (Black). 

Babtams  (Any  other  variety).— Prise,  G.  Blakey,  Driffleld. 

The  Judge  was  B.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Elslack  Hall,  Skipton,  i 
£.  Riley,  Esq.,  South  Dalton. 


sufieesHfiii.    xia* 


TAVISTOCK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

THia  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  proved  highly 
vionsly  the  display  of  poultry  had  been  ^*««<>«*«^  within  the 
limits,  but  a  wonderful  expansion  haa  taken  place ;  and  thon^^  the 
prizes  offered  were  comparatively  small  in  amount,  the  competitioB  wai 
keen,  and  the  number  of  entries  very  large.  The  Exhibition  waa  psetfef 
strong  in  Game  fowls.  There  was  also  a  verr  good  show  of  ObdUai, 
and  some  excellent  specimens  of  Handmrght^  tnough  the  number  ol  the 
latter  was  small. 

Pigeons  were  not  in  very  great  force,  bat  what  were  there  «ei»  gsod. 

DoBKiNos  (Any  variety).— First, — PhiUips,  Calstock.  Second  andThM 

—  Beed,  CalstooL    CfclelMiw.— First  and  Second,  —  Phillipe. 

Game  (Any  variety).— First,  Second,  and  Third,  —  Collaoott,  Tavfeloafc. 

Cochins  (Any  variety).— First,  —  Phillips.  Keoond,  —  Bryant.  \wm» 
Third,  Bev.  J.  Wollocombo,  Stowford.  CI^CcAeiM.— First  and  Second,  Bsr. 
J.  WeUocombe. 

Hambubomb  (Any  variety).— Fiist,  X.  Bawden,  Tiavlatoek. 

—  Hodge,  Tavistock.    Third,  S.  J.  C.  Blsnehsrd,  Tavistock.    Cm 
First,  —  BotteriU,  Grimstone.    Second.  —  WflHams,  Tavistook. 

Bbahmas   (Any  variety).  —  First,   G.   Ppeneer,  Tavistock, 
—gfngsland,  Plymiiton.  C><dbr«s.r~PiiBe,—  KJngsland, jnnr.,  Tavtatodu 
Staxisk  (Any  variety).— First  and  S«xmd,  ~  Beed,  Calstock.     . 
MiNOBCAS  (Any  variety).— Prize,  —  Politsze,  Hayia.    CMefaas.— V)hI 

—  Sowden,  Mary  Tavy.    Second,  —  Lang,  Tavistock. 

Babtams  (Any  vartoty).— FIret.  C.  Y.  Bridgman,  Junr.,  Tavislosk.  flia- 
cond.  Miss  Penry,  Liddon  Farm,  Brentor. 

Ant  othbb  Purx  Bbebds.— First,  —  Bolt,  Gunnialake  (Polandii.  Ba> 
cond.  -  PhiUlps  (Polands).    Third,  Mrs.  Maddodk,  WhitcbBr^(Oitfiiea 
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IHWM  {lay  "nBrietyV-yiftt^  a  WtBiitofa;T*vl§tofliL   SMond,— N0f^ 
Fsnoxflk-^nn^  ^  JCerrifl^d^imr.  TftTi^       Seooad,  —  Wffliamfl, 


Tivistoelu    TMr^,  J.  Brawn,  TaWstook. 


lint  —  M«RiiMid,  jim.  Second, - 
tiooniM. 


-Balwr,  Ts^Astock.  TUrd, 
B0T.  J.  WoUooombe. 

CJLas  BIRDS. 

OiXAxnM  (TeDow  Belgian).— first  and  Saoond,  S.  J.  C.  Blaaoliard, 
TftvMoek.    Third,  —  Bookt  nyinonth. 
OAWiBiwi  (Other  Tanow),^B1wt>  J.  Bwwrm.  0ae<»d,T.Botterai,Otlm- 


Gavibdbb  (Hottled  or  TJuioy)^— Prise,  —  Davy,  Tavistook. 

Hdcbs.— RiBtjW.  Williams.  Seeond,  J.  Tmaoott 

CtaL&rara&— nnt,  ~  Staabnr,  Te^vlateek.  Seeond,  B.  J.  CBImehard. 

TnoaiL--Flnt,  J.  Aeioii,  TaitetMk.  Seeoad,  —  Fellow,  Sovlh 
Sydenham. 

BLAGXBiBn8.~PrIae,  —  HIcke,  Taristoek. 

BMrOoLiiaonoir  oar  Oabm  Bibds.— Slrtl,  T.  BottezflL  See  ond,  J. 
BiEwn. 

J«9on>-MeiBi<  B.  Oonieliiia,  J,  Stennet,  and  J.  Doel,  Union 
oinii)  Pljiuuuih* 


NOTES  ON  BIBBS  OP  PREY  IN  ESSEX—No.  8. 

Tax  Shrikes  or  Btitoher  Birds  form  a  eonneeting  link  be- 
tween the  Birds  of  Prey  and  the  Pies.  But  three  species  are 
found  in  this  oonntry,  and  one  of  them  is  migratory.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  the  huger  insects,  mice,  and  sometimes 
small  birds.  They  take  their  name  from  the  fact,  that  thongh 
their  beaks  are  yery  st^ng,  yet  their  talons  not  being  strong 
enough  to  hold  their  prey,  as  with  the  Hawks,  they  lumg  it  on 
a  thorn  and  thns  tear  it  to  pieces. 

The  Blue  Shrike^  or  Or  eater  Butcher  Bird,  is  very  rare,  I  nerer 
sawbnttwo. 

The  Woodchat  is  abont  the  size  of  the  Song  Thrash,  in 
cokrar  brown,  with  a  vexy  bright  orange  spot  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  It  is  so  very  rare  that  I  nerer  saw  bat  one,  and  that 
was  at  Gilston,  on  a  Christmas  ere ;  it  was  perched  on  a  thorn 
by  ttie  side  of  the  riyer,  and  allowed  me  to  approach  yery  near 
toil. 

The  Bed  Shrike,  or  Lesser  Butcher  Bird, — This  is  somewhat 
smaller,  is  migratory,  arriving  here  abont  the  middle  of  May. 
The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  is  a  beaatifal  bird 
for  its  size.  At  times  it  is  very  noisy.  One,  which  a  little  boy 
said  he  had  foand  by  itself,  was  once  brought  to  me,  and  it  was 
eairily  broai^t  up.  I  had  a  large  wicker  cage  made  for  it  and 
it  lived  wiu  me  for  nearly  four  years.  AU  the  anecdotes  which 
I  oonld  relate  of  this  pleasing  intelligent  bird  would  fill  a 
small  volnme.  It  was  so  tame  that  it  used  frequently  to  be 
allowed  to  go  about  the  house,  and  when  it  pleased  would 
return  to  its  cage  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  very  fond  of  mice, 
and  irhen.  one  was  given  to  it  it  woidd  hang  the  mouse  on  the 
hook  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  cage,  and  thus  tear  it  to 
pieces.  Like  Owls,  it  would  cast  up  the  indigestible  parts  of 
its  food ;  it  vras  as  true  as  a  dog  could  be  in  giving  notice  of  the 
approach  of  ii  stranger  to  the  door,  and  knew  my  step  when  I 
came  home,  expressing  its  joy  by  its  voice  and  gesticulations. 
It  was  in  for  a  week  before  it  died,  and  when  I  saw  it  lying 
dead,  my  wife  telling  me  at  the  same  instant  **  he  is  dead  '* — 
"Down  my  cheek  a  tear  onbidden  stole.'* 

Birds  of  this  species  used  to  be  frequent,  but  have  become 
veiy  rare.  It  is  now  the  middle  of  June-,  and  I  have  not  seen 
one  of  them.  This  completes  the  list  of  all  the  r^Mudous  bixds 
^jbioh  I  have  known  in  this  district. — ^D.  S.  Fbehch. 


out  of  ^  hive  bjiSie  bees.    Of  what  fo  tUs  proceeding  hi* 
dicAtive  f — ^P.,  Westmoreland, 

[Such  a  wholesale  expulsion  of  larv»  indicates  a  sudden  and 
considerable  fall  of  temperature  within  the  hive.] 


TAKING  HONEY  FROM  FRAME  HIVES. 
Plbase  state  in  your  next  the  proper  time  and  manner  of 
taldng  hon^  from  frame  hives,  with  and  without  supers. — 
Amaxsub. 

[SiqMis  shoiild  be  removed  when  filled,  or  in  any  case  as 
floSB  as  the  honey  season  is  over,  which  of  course  varies  in 
differant  loealities.  They  ate  taken  from  frame  hives  in  the 
Qssal  w^.  If  the  stock  hive  can  spare  them  the  two  aide 
ttnnbs  may  be  removed  in  October,  and  the  bees  will  probably 
^'hkter  just  as  well  without  tkem,  as  th^  are  very  a|»t  to  be- 
COMA  moiil4y  if  left  in  the  hive.  Gbeat  core  and  jiidgmeiit 
^hoidd,  however,  alniays  be  exeroiBed  in.  depriving  a  stock  hive 
<A  any  portion  of  its  stores.] 


DRIVING  AND   UNITING   BEES— ATTACHING 
COMBS  TO  BARS. 

I  HAVE  two  hives  of  last  year,  as  well  as  a  swarm,  from  which 
I  wish  to  take  the  honey  and  put  tiie  bees  into  an  empty  bar 
hive.  What  would  be  the  right  time  at  which  to  perform  the 
requisite  operations,  and  at  what  hour  of  the  day  ?  Will  yoa 
also  inform  me  how  I  am  to  manage,  as  I  am  quite  inexperi- 
enced ?  Of  course  I  shall  have  to  feed  the  bees  throughout  the 
winter.  I  also  thought  of  taking  a  bar  of  honey  from  another 
hive,  inserting  it  in  the  empty  hive,  and  putting  in  an  empty 
one  instead.  Should  this  be  done  before  the  union  is  effected 
or  afterwards  ? 

What  is  the  best  way  of  stupefying  bees  ?  and  is  it  injurioxiB 
to  do  so?  likewise  is  it  needful  ?  I  shall  by  feeding  make  up 
the  weight  of  both  hives  to  about  20  lbs.,  exclusive  of  the  weight 
of  the  iSve.  That  will  be  heavy  enough,  I  suppose  ?  The  bees 
in  one  of  my  hives  have  begun  to  kill  the  drones,  but  none  of 
the  otiiers. 

If  I  attach  pieces  of  comb  to  the  bars  will  the  bees  put  in 
them  the  food  I  give?— G.  J. 

If  [The  operation  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  hon^ 
season  is  over.  The  bees  should  be  expelled  by  driving  during 
the  forenoon  of  a  fine  day,  as  described  in  page  59  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,"  and  we  should  drive 
the  inhabitants  of  two  stocks  into  the  same  straw  skep,  leaving 
the  third  to  be  added  afterwards,  or  to  be  formed  into  a  second 
colony  in  conjunction  with  another  condemned  stock  from 
some  ndghbounng  apiary. 

The  bees  having  been  expelled^  the  combs  should  be  cut  out, 
and  sufficient  brood-comb  will  probably  be  found  to  admit 

of  a  piece  being  at- 
tached to  every  bar, 
which  may  be  done 
by  means  of  slips 
of  wood  and  bind- 
ing-wire, as  repre- 
sented in  the  an* 
nexed  sketch.  The 
hive  being  thus  foB- 
nished,  tlM  bees  magr 
be  inducted  into  it  by  being  knodted  out  of  the  straw  skep  on 
a  cloth  spread  on  a  table  or  on  the  ground,  and  the  hive  placed 
on  them,  supported  on  two  sticks  about  an  inch  in  diameter^ 
laid  on  the  cloth  some  8  or  9  inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the 
bees  have  ascended,  the  hive  should  be  put  in  its^  place,  and 
the  combs  will  be  so  rapidly  fixed  bv  them  as  to  permit  of  the  re- 
moval of  all  artificial  supports  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours* 
This  having  been  effected,  copious  feeding  by  means  of  an 
inverted  pickle-bottle  filled  regularly  every  evening  (or  morning 
and  evexung,  if  you  wish  for  more  rapid  progress),  should  com- 
mence and  be  continued  until  the  combs  are  extended  and  the 
hive  reaches  the  desired  weight,  which  should  not  be  less  than 
20  lbs.  nett  in  October,  and  proportionally  more  if  feeding  be 
concluded  earlier  in  the  autumn.  We  believe  that  Btnpefa(^on 
injures  bees.  It  is  certainly  wholly  unnecessary.  Any  combs 
which  you  attach  to  the  bars  will  either  be  stored  with  food  or 
filled  with  eggs  by  the  queen,  whose  breeding  powers  will  be 
much  stimulated  by  the  process  of  feeding.] 


fritai  OK  Hra-BMnD.— Yesterday  mormng  I  fovod  the 
entrance  of  cfie  d  my  hives,  containxng  my  first  swarm  this 
year,  strewn  with  larv*,  wlaoli  had  apparently  been  drac^ed  I  hang  in  a  large  dnster  si  the'^entraaee. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  WARWICKSHIRE. 
I  AM  g^  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  Inguriaa  stock,  reeenfly 
obtained  from  Mr.  Woodbury,  has  prospered.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  an  artificial  swarm  into  a  second  frame  hive,  and  as  I 
only  took  one  brood-comb  from  the  Ligurians  they  hardly  lalt 
the  loss.  I  used  a  very  strong  stock  of  black  bees  1^  remcving, 
as  recommended  by  him.  The  swarm  soon  became  strong, 
and  went  to  work  vigorously,  and  I  hope  have  raised  tiien- 
aeiree  an  Italian  queen.  I  feaivd  l&at  the  original  Ligmriaae 
would  have  thrown  a  natural  sffim  this  month  (Jni^,  thegr 
were  so  strong,  and  I  could  Hot  obtahi  another  bar-and-frame 
hive,  so  I  was  at  a  loss  ho#  to  prevent  Aem;  but  I  gave  tiieim 
a  hurge  bdl-glass  which  they  are  now  filling,  and  they  also 
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,  TbiB  hive  of  hUxk  b«ef  whieli  I  utad  to  h«lp  in  nuUiig  the 
aitifieial  swann  was  a  last  year's  9wann,  and  earlj  thii  last 
spiring  I  out  a  bole  in  the  top  of  the  hive  (a  eommon  straw  one), 
s&d  fixed  on  a  board,  and  they  have  yielded  me  three  glasses 
of  splendid  honeycomb,  weighing  from  64  to  9  lbs.  eaeh.  I 
have  also  had  two  large  glasses  well  filled,  eadi  from  a  this 
year's  swarm. 

One  of  my  stoeks  threw  a  small  second  swarm  on  the  9th 
of  Jnlv,  and  as  they  had  been  filling  a  glass  I  was  anxions 
to  miuke  them  go  back  to  their  quarters  again,  font  ooold  not 
Bueoeed  in  cat^iing  the  queen,  though  I  had  them  on  the 
ground  on  a  tablecloth,  and  turned  them  over  while  kneeling 
over  them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  also  put  them 
backwards  and  forwards  into  a  hive  several  times.  At  last 
th«f  all  clustered  again,  and  I  hived  them  in  a  large  bell-glass, 
ana  last  week  I  sent  them  to  a  fiower  show  three  miles  away. 
As  they  had  half  filled  their  glass,  and  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  hide  their  white  new-made  oombs,  they  looked  very 
well,  and,  together  with  four  glasses  of  well-filled  honeycomb, 
formed  a  veiy  pretty  group,  which  was  much  admired  and 
gained  the  first  prize. 

I  intend  selling  all  my  black  bees  (six  stocks),  this  autumn, 
and  starting  next  spring  with  only  the  two  stocks  of  Ligurians, 
and  letting  them  swarm  naturally,  using  straw  hives,  as  the 
bar-and-frame  hives  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  procure.  I 
hojpe  that  any  one  who  tries  bee-keeping  may  feel  as  well 
satisfied  and  as  much  interested  as  myself .—S.  B. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE.— Pabt  HI. 

ITS  ACCLUfAnSATION   IK  THX   NOBTH  OF  OKBMAHT. 

(ConHwued  from  page  94.) 
Hbbr  Yooel  next  discusses  whether  the  Egyptian  bee  is 
more  sensitive  in  rough  weather  during  summer  than  the 
northern  and  Italian  varietieB.  In  reference  to  this  question 
he  says — **  Although  the  avenge  annual  temperature  of  a 
country  or  place  is  all  that  is  generally  stated  wiui  regard  to  its 
etimate,  it  Is  not  suffioiept  merely  to  qnote  the  medium  annwd 
temperature  of  Egypt  and  North  Germany,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  probability  of  the  successful  acclimatisation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bee,  but  a  statement  of  the  average  temperature  of  shorter 
spaces  of  times  becomes  neeessaiy.  We  will,  therefore,  com- 
pare the  temperature  of  Egypt  and  North  Germany  for  the  first 
&ve  months  in  the  year,  according  to  B6aumur's  Uiermometer. 

Jaanmry.  F*b.  Marah.  April.  Xay. 

Cairo  (90<>  N.  lat.)  16.60    10.72  U.48    20.40  20.66 

Berlin  (50°  20^  N.  ]»t.,  and 

Sr  east  long.)  ....  10.92    18.94  15.04    14.48  11.75 

**  Between  the  temperature  of  the  winter  months  at  Cairo, 
and  the  summer  months  of  Berlin  we  find  a  difference  of  but 
a  few  degrees.  In  Cairo  the  thermometer  in  winter  sometimes 
falls  as  low  as  8**  below  zero  of  B^aumur,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  chief  harvest  time  of  the  Egyptian  bee  in  its  own 
country  is  during  the  coldest  months  of  the  year,  from  January 
to  March.  In  May  the  harvest  is  finished  in  tbe  lowlands,  and 
many  districts  in  Egypt  then  look  like  a  dead  desert.  The 
Schardki  districts  only,  which  in  consequence  of  uiificiid 
watering  give  three  harvests  annually,  furnish  occasioually 
some  pasture  for  the  bees.  In  districts  in  Germany  which  are 
poor  in  honey,  the  chief  gathering  takes  place  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  and  these  months  have  the  same  temperature  as  the 
Egyptian  winter.  The  Egyptian  bee  is,  therefore,  quite  at 
home  in  our  summer — as  happy  as  *the  little  fish  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.'* 

**  At  from  l(f  to  ir  of  B^umur  (55*  to  60*  Fahrenheit),  the 
Egyptian  bees  are  in  full  flight,  at  which  temperature  our 
native  bees  generally  only  begin  to  take  wing.  When  the  bees 
of  an  Egyptian  stock  begin  to  fly,'  it  is  not  only  a  few  single 
bees  that  fly  out  foj:  some  time,  but  the  whole  stock  is  im- 
mediately in  full  flight.  The  Egyptians  always  rush  forth 
from  the  entrance  lUe  ants  from  a  hole  made  in  their  nest. 
Bnrmg  mild  davs  in  November  the  Egyptians  carried  in  pollen 
ai^  honey,  and  came  home  in  full  flight,  whilst  only  a  few 
sin^e  bees  of  the  other  species  were  to  be  seen.  I  never  saw 
Egyptians  chilled.  A  Gennan  or  Italian  bee  is  very  soon 
oveiilkken  by  an  Egyptian  bee  in  a  race ;  the  quickness  of  tbe 
children  of  the  Nile,  is,  lM>wever,  most  apparent  in  tbe  queens. 
A  fsKtUe  Genooan  or  Italian  queen  walks  but  slowly  and  heavily 
OB  a  comb,  whilst  an  Egyptian  one  runs  as  quickly  from  one 

•  •'  Wi«'s  FlflchMn  aol  Amk  Oraad."— OI>Mtf. 


side  of  the  eoi&b  to  the  ottier  aa  tfat  eeosbem  be  turned  im»A. 
Great  aetivi^,  quickness,  and  a^ty  are  the  general  ehane- 
teristics  of  the  natives  of  warm  countries,'  and  by.  this  ob- 
servation in  natural  histoiy,  the  above*mentioned  peeuliari^ 
of  the  Egyptian  bee  may  be  explained. 

'*  During  the  hot  season  in  Egypt  the  theimometer  stands  aft 
26*  to  80**  B.  (92^  to  100*  F.),  in  Upper  Egypt,  even  in  tiie  shade, 
80°  to  84*  B.  (IWf  to  110°  F.).  Cairo  has  an  avenge  terapen- 
ture  of  22.96°  B.  in  June,  28.92°  in  July,  28.92^  in  Augoet, 
and  20.96*  in  September.  One  might  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  Egyptian  bee  would  oontinne  to  fly  out  and  to  woik  in 
Germany  even  in  the  greatest  heat,  beeaose  it  -must  hKf&  been 
accustomed  to  as  great  a  heat  in  its  native  country:  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  ease.  The  Egyptian,  like  the  northern 
and  Italian  bees,  eease  working  when  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  hive  has  reached  about  80°  B.'(100  F.),  and  like 
them  they  remain  inactive,  some  on  the  combs  and  inner  walla 
of  the  hive,  and  some  outside  the  entrance.  If  the  bees  were 
by  their  actirity  still  more  to  increase  the  temperature  of  tbe 
interior  of  the  hive,  the  waxen  combs  must  soften  anl'fiUl 
down.  The  inactivity  of  the  bee,  therefore,  during  very  araai 
heat  in  the  interior  of  the  hive  is  evidentiy  an  effect  of  in- 
stinct. In  Egypt,  also,  the  bee  is  inactive  in  the  hot  seaeo^, 
for  tiie  country  is  then  bare  of  flowers. 

"Tbb  Eotptun  Bsk  IV  the  Wixt»  or  Gsbxakt. — In 
Egypt  the  bee  is  able  almost  eveiy  day  to  hum  joyfully 
through  the  air;  but  Germanv  has  a  winter  in  which  the 
temperature  not  unfrequentiy  sails  to  20°  or  more  below  zero 
of  B6aQmur,  and  the  cold  keeps  the  bee  imprisoned  in  its 
hive.  Already  before  the  actual  introduction  of  the  Egyptian 
bee,  the  question  has  been  mooted  whether  the  hive  bee  of 
Egypt  could  survive  our  severe  winters.  From  the  begin- 
ning I  believed  the  Egyptian  bee  capable  of  wintering  here,  and 
I  supported  my  opinion  by  the  following  passage  from  *  !ffaa 
Acclimatisation  Journal,*  for  1864,  page  40  :~*  The  genus 
Apis  has  a  very  peculiar  nature — ^t.^.,  all  the  species,  including 
tlM  different  varieties,  of  Apis  have  a  similar  and  unchangeable 
nature  and  manner  of  living."  Let  us  consider,  then,  that  tbe 
genus  Apis  lives  in  permanentiy  organised  societies,  and  in 
this  forms  an  exception  among  the  class  of  insects.  HnmUe 
bees*  and  wasps*  societies  are  dissolved  in  autumn ;  the  fertile 
females  only  hybemate  daring  winter  and  surrive  till  spring. 
Our  ants  also  certainly  live  in  lasting  communities,  but  at  abont 
1°  B.,  they  likewise  hybemate,  and  the  genus  Termes,  which 
belongs  to  warm  climates,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  bee. 
The  bee  does  not  hybemate,  it  only  passes  into  a  state  of  rest 
in  winter,  which  state  is  evidentiy  conditional  upon  the  want 
of  that  degree  of  warmth  which  is  necessary  for  its  activi^. 
Any  organic  cause  for  the  winter*s  rest  of  our  bee  does  not 
exist,  as  it  prospers  equally  well  between  the  tropics  without 
any  rest  in  winter.  The  speeiflc  or  personal  temperature  of  an 
individual  bee  is  very  low  indeed,  yet  the  whole  socieW  in  the 
hive  produces  a  higher  temperature,  which  may  be  felt.  Ac- 
cording to  experience,  the  production  and  supply  of  animal 
warmth  is  intimately  connected  with  the  process  of  breathing 
and  nutriment.  The  bee  possesses  a  trachean  system  like  no 
other  insect  known  to  Leuokart  {vide  Yon  Berlepseh,  VThe 
Bee  and  Bee-keeping,*  page  188).  The  more  severely  the  bee 
is  attacked  by  cold  in  winter,  the  more  food  it  consumes,  and 
the  more  it  accelerates  its  bieathing,  until  by  actual  roaring  it 
produces  that  degree  of  warmth  necessary  for  its  existence. 
The  extremity  of  the  abdomens  of  those  bees  which  hang  on 
the  outside  of  the  cluster  often  come  very  near  to  the  hoar  frost 
in  the  hive,  whilst  in  the  heart  of  the  cluster  there  are  from 
9*  to  12°  of  warmth.*  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the 
lethargy  into  which  our  bee  falls  in  winter,  is  contrary  to 
its  nature.  Likewise  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  winter  of 
Germany  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  bee ;  it 
will,  however,  survive  our  winter  just  as  well  and  just  as  badly 
as  our  northern  bee,  if  it  be  kept  in  hives  which  afford  shelter 
against  too  great  cold.  The  genus  Apis  belongs  to  the  eoemo- 
poUtes  among  animals,  and  is  able  to  prosper  in  countries  tiie 
seasons  of  which  have  an  extreme  dimiate. 

**  Dr.  Buory  also  states  from  experience,  in  '  The  Aoolima- 
tisation  Journal,*  (1868,  pp.  295,  Ac.),  that  a  transpUmtation 
of  animals  from  warmer  to  oolder  countries  is  more  frequent^ 
successful  than  unsnccessfnl. 

•<  The  Egyptian  stocks  are  quiet  in  winter.  During  only  the 
most  severe  cold  (8rd  and  4th  of  January),  they  caused  a  lo* 
humming  to  be  heard,  just  like  the  German  and  Italian  itosks. 

*68»to6rFslii«Bbclt. 
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It  roMj  alio  w«U  be  mippoied  ttisi  tli»  trMhean  i^ttoBi  of  the 
BgyptittQ  bee  ivill  be  ■trengtheiied  by  a  greater  aeli?itj  during 
our  winter.  On  the  16fth  of  this  month  (Jannaxy,  1865),  the 
beee  of  an  Egyptian  atoek  were  flying  qnite  ttnmgly  at  4''  in 
the  shade,  and  9*  B.  in  the  aun,  betwen  10  and  11  o'oloek  in 
tfie  mon^ng.  No  bee  got  ohilledt  and  no  sign  of  dysentery 
eonld  be  pereeiTed«  I  eonld  not  snpprefla  my  oorioiity,  and 
<^pened  an  Egyptian  atoek.  When  I  merely  looked  oyer  the 
floor  of  the  hiye  I  was  greatly  delighted,  for  bat  a  few  dead  bees 
lay  there.  The  stock  was  perfeetly  healthy,  and  the  qneen,  with 
her  abdomen  foil  of  eggs,  paradedthe  oombs  as  if  in  summer.  In 
two  hundred  te  three  hundred  cells,  eggs  and  larre  were  found. 
To-daj  (January  28fch),  at  noon  some  bees  were  seen  at  the 
entrances  of  all  the  stocks,  and  in  the  Egyptian  stocks  also 
there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of  dysentery.  These  obseryatiomi  speak 
strongly  for  a  fortunate  wintering  of  the  Egyptian  bee." 

I  may  here  add,  that  Herr  YogePs  favourable  anticipations 
were  completely  verified.  His  Egyptian  protegees  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  German  winter  of  1864-6  unscathed,  and  were  in- 
troduced into  my  apiary  rather  late  the  following  summer,  with 
what  result  will  in  due  course  be  related  by— A  Devonshibx 
Bee-kexpbb. 

.    (To  be  oonttaned.) 


REMOVING  SUPERS— DRIVING— WOODBURY 

HIVES. 
I  HAVE  eight  stocks  of  bees  in  an  old  straw  hive,  and  one,  or 
rather  two,  swarms  which  I  put  together  in  a  Stowarton  hive, 
where  they  are  working  away  most  beautifully  and  peaceably. 
The  super  is  now  nearly  filled  with  honey,  but  the  cells  are  not 
yet  sealed-up.    How  soon  may  I  take  that  away  ?  and  am  I  to 

gut  on  another  on  taking  that  offr  The  hive  is  now  three 
ozes  in  height.  I  notice  a  good  number  of,  I  think,  young 
bees  out  the  last  few  days  on  the  landing-board,  and  I  fear 
putting  a  fourth  box  under  the  brood  one  lest  it  may  prevent 
storing  going  on  in  the  super;,  and  though  the  bees  are  out,  I 
think  it  is  not  through  want  of  room,  but  excess  of  heat 

1  would  wish  much  to  avoid  destroying  the  bees  for  their 
hon^,  and  as  I  purpose  next  year  working  the.  Woodbury  hive, 
would  you  say,  drive  the  bees  to  be  deprived  into  the  old  straw 
hive,  feeding  them  during  tiie  winter,  putting  all  the  swarms 
from  the  stocks  into  Woodbury  hives  next  year ;  or  should  I 
drive  mto  Woodbury  hives  ?  If  I  should  do  the  latter,  I  can 
have  them  made  at  once. 

I  never  drove  a  hive  in  my  life,  but  hope  to  learn ;  so  if  I 
drive  a  quantity  equal  to  a  good  swarm  fand  if  there  is  brood 
in  the  hive,  the  nurses  will,  I  understano,  stop  to  mind  that), 
will  not  the  little  colony  be  so  weak  as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
their  stronger  neighbours,  honey,  not  swarms,  being  my  object 
now  f  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  the  system  of  driving 
theoretically  before  I  practise  it. 

I  do  not  know  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  adapting-board  in 
the  Woodbury  hive,  and  I  would  wish  to  understand  its  use 
before  having  any  hives  of  that  description  made ;  and  though 
they  may  be  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  manage  at  first,  do  you 
not  consider  it  the  best  hive  for  all  practical  purposes  ? — John 
J.  Smyth,  Ratkeouney. 

[We  doubt  whether  the  bees  wiH,  so  late  in  the  season,  seal 
over  the  cells  which  still  remain  open  in  the  super ;  but  you 
must  form  your  o^  opinion  on  this,  and  also  as  to  whether 
the  honey  harvest,  is  over  in  your  localihr.  If  it  be  so,  and  we 
should  deem  it  probable,  the  super  had  better  be  removed  at 
once,  and  temporary  room  may  be  ^ven  to  the  bees,  should 
tiiey  require  it,  by  nadiring.  in  driving  a  stock  of  bees  do  not 
attempt  half  measures,  but  drive  all  or  none.  In  your  case 
We  should  drive  the  inhabitants  of  two  adjoining  oonmion 
stocks  one  after  the  other  ae  rapidly  as  possible  into  an  empty 
straw  hive,  then  cut  out  the  combs  and  fit  such  of  &em  as 
oontain  brood  into  the  Woodbury  frames,  temporarily  securing 
them  with  zinc  clips,  binding-wire,  slips  of  wood,  Ac,  as  in- 
genuity may  suggest.  It  wiU  go  hard  if  out  of  two  hives  you 
<^knnot  famish  at  least  six,  and  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  frames 
with  worker  combs  (drone  combs  should,  of  course,  be  rejected), 
cpntaioisg  more  or  less  brood  as  well  as  some  honey,  and  yet 
oofltrive  to  retain  the  lion's  share  of  the  latter  for  yourself. 
Hanng  thus,  either  wholly  or  partially,  furnished  their  new 
habitation;  the  bees  may  be  inducted  into  it  by  being  knocked 
out  on  the  top  of  the  bars  (the  crown-board  being  removed 
f<^r  that  purpose)^  or  on  a  doth  spread  on  the  ground  and  the 
hive  platsed  over  them,  resting  on  a  couple  of  sticks  about  an 


ineh  in  diameter,  and  laid  down  on  the  doth  8  or  9  inehes 
asunder.  -As  soon  as  the  bees  have  asoended  they  should  be 
put  in  the  place  previously  ooeupied  by  the  old  hives.  At  the 
expiration  of  forty-eieht  hours  all  artificial  support  may  be 
removed  from  the  Oombs,  and  the  stock  should  then  be  fed  np 
to  a  sufficient  weight  to  stand  the  winter.  The  adapting-boara 
of  the  Woodbuij  hive  must  be  substituted  for  the  crown-board 
whenever  a  super  is  put  on.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  hive 
lor  any  bee-keeper  who  aspires  to  become  also  a  bee-master.] 


BARS  OP  WOODBURY   HIVES— PUTTING   IN 

GUIDE-COMBS. 
Wht  should  the  bars  in  Woodbury  hives  be  made  to  separate 
from  the  frames  ?  Would  they  not  ba  better  if  fixed  to  ikem  f 
1  think  they  would.  What  are  they  left  loose  for  ?  and  should 
guide-comb  be  attached  to  every  bar  before  putting  in  a  swarm  f 
Would  rubbing  the  bars  with  beeswax  be  sufficient,  as  guide- 
combs  cannot  always  be  had  ?  .  I  am  making  a  number  of 
Woodbury  hives  for  my  apiary.— S.  H. 

[Mr.  Woodbury,  in  the  description  of  his  frame  hive,  which, 
appeared  in  page  78  of  our  third  voltmie,  stotes  that  he  has 
found  the  power  of  separating  his  bars  from  their  frames  very 
advantageous,  in  enaUdng  him  to  use  frames  in  stock  hives  and 
bars  in  supers  without  forfeiting  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  unlimited  inten&angeability  of  every  comb  in  every  super 
in  the  apiary ;  and  we  may  add,  that  we  know  other  sdentifio 
apiarians  who,  having  oonmienced  with  the  ordinary  frame, 
have,  in  order  to  obtidn  these  advantages,  afterwards  adopted 
what  Mr.  Woodbury  has  styled  his  **  compound  bar-frame."  Use 
as  many  guide-combs  extoiding  to  as  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  bism  as  you  can  procure.  These  may,  however,  be  eked 
out  by  being  alternated  either  with  the  ribbed  Woodbury  bar 
or  wiUi  flat  bars,  to  which  are  attached  strips  of  artificial  comb. 
Rubbing  the  bars  with  beeswax  is  of  little  or  no  use.] 


SPARROWS  EATING  LIVE  BEES— LONGEVITY 
OF  BEES. 

KoTwtTHSTANniNO  the  doubts  of  one  of  your  late  correspon- 
dente,  I  have  had  again;  for  the  third  time,  to  make  a  raid  upon 
tiie  sparrows'  nesto  round  my  dwelling,  to  prevent  their  young 
being  fed  with  living  bees  from  my  apiary.  So  determined, 
however,  were  they  at  this  work,  that  in  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards I  detected  one  cock  bird  over  and  over  again  flying  up 
at  the  hives  like  a  flycatcher,  and  carrying  off  bees  returning 
to  their  homes  heavily  laden,  and  with  them  he  was  feeding  in 
a  neigbouring  bush  two  young  birds,  sufficiently  fledged  to  have 
escaped  from  the  nest.  He  at  last  brought  them  down  close 
to  the  hives,  so  as  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  a  flight  to  and 
fro,  and  set  to  work  in  a  most  determined  manner.  This  was 
tob  much  for  my  philosophy,  so  calling  my  gardener  we  had 
only  to  wait  about  flve  minutes,  when  back  he  came  again, 
and  he  was  then  and  there  sl\ot,  in  flagrante  delicto^  and  I  only 
hope  that  his  two  children  will  learn  a  salutary  lesson  from 
their  parent's  fate.  Another  couple  detected  in  the  same  act 
shared  a  similar  fate,  since  which  I  have  not  been  troubled. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  Uiat  a  bee-eating  sparrow  is  like  a  man- 
eating  tiger  in  India,  which,  having  once  tasted  a  forbidden 
food  easily  obtainable,  can  only  have  the  fatal  propensity  de- 
stroyed by  death. 

With  regard  to  the  life  of  the  working  bee,  particularly 
during  the  working  season— say  from  April  till  August,  I  think 
it  is  very  short,  rarely  exceeding  two  months.  In  proof  of  this 
a  singular  circumstance  happened  to  one  of  my  hives  contain- 
ing Ligurian  bees,  obtained  in  May  from  Mr.  Woodbury,  which 
I  will  here  relate.  On  the  Ist  of  June  I  had  a  prime  swarm 
from  an  ordinary  stock  of  black  bees,  which  had  hardly  settled 
in  an  adjoining  hedge,  when  my  only  Ligurian  hive  unex- 
pectedly threw  a  swarm,  which  at  once  joined  the  other.  As  I 
was  absent  at  the  time  in  the  City,  my  gardener  was  afraid  to 
hive  them  together,  irrespective  of  the  chance  of  being  stung, 
as  they  were  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  On  my 
return  home',  I  after  some  difficulty  got  them  into  a  large  hive, 
having  flrst  captured  the  Ligurian  queen,  whose  person  during 
the  operation!  could  not  mistake  from  the  large  size  and 
golden  colour  of  her  body.  I  then  determined  to  return  the 
united  swarm  to  the  original  Ligurian  stock,  which  I  did 
during  the  evening  (a  process  which  I  have  always  performed 
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i  Bwacm  to  be  imited,  and  flo  making  them  all  smell  loidly 
to  the  time).  I,  of  eonne,  put  on  a  lavge  straw  top,  otherwiee 
ikej  eonld  not  then  all  have  found  roonnv  and  looked  towazd 
to  at  least  50  lbs.  of  honey  from  this  immensely  strong  hive. 
As  it  was,  however,  they  now  managed  by  dint  of  sqneeaing  to 
}ao9D  nearly  all  in  the  oentre  box,  and  though  I  had  goide  eombs 
in  tne  super,  they  did  not  extend  them,  evidently  bent  on  not 
xelnaining.  I  looked  out  the  next  afternoon  and  evening  to  see 
which  queen  was  turned  out  dead,  as  I  have  almost  always 
found  one  on  the  ground  in  this  plight  within  twenty-four 
hours,  but  oould  see  nothing  of  her.  On  the  9th  of  June  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  whole  united  mass  swaimed  again,  and  such 
a  swarm  I  never  had  in  all  my  experience.  They  tried  to  settle 
on  two  or  three  shrubs  and  trees,  but  all  the  bou^  gave  way, 
and  the  whole  mass  kept  falling  to  the  ground;  at  last  they 
went  into  a  hedge,  which  sustained  them,  and  they  were  hived 
in  a  large  straw  cover  ready  at  hand. 

On  examination  I  found  that  the  Ligurian  and  common  bees 
were  m  intenningled,  both  in  the  swarm,  and  the  stock  from 
whence  they  came,  that  it  was  impossible  to  state  which  was 
Ligurian  and  which  not.  Kow,  also  came  the  question.  Which 
has  the  logurian  queen  T  I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to 
test  the  respective  ages  of  eaeh  sort  of  bee,  should  it  so  happen 
thai  the  old  Ingurian  queen  remained  in  the  stock,  and  the 
eommon  queen  with  the  swarm,  or  vice  vend,  I  therefore  put 
the  oombined  swarm  into  a  Stewarton  hive,  and  on  the  next 
atand  to  the  Ligurian,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  in 
watching.  At  first  I  noticed  that  the  swarm  was  pretty  equally 
divided  between  Ligurian  and  common  bees,  perhaps,  if  any- 
thing, the  former  b^g  in  the  majority.  As  regards  the  stock, 
I  should  say  the  Ligurians  were  as  five  to  three,  a  decided  ma- 
jority. Both  worked  well,  and  eonsidering  the  oompaiatively 
empty  state  of  the  stoek  hive  immediately  after  swanning,  it 
was  wonderful  how  rapidly  the  latter  increasedagain  in  numbers. 
Within  three  weeks  I  began  to  notice  in  the  stock  that  the  com- 
mon bees  were  dwindling  awa^,  although  in  the  swarm  they 
were  still  about  equal.  Within  the  month  the  stock  became 
five  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Ligurian,  and  the  swarm  then 
began  to  show  three  or  four  to  one  in  favour  of  the  common 
bee,  and  I  could  easily  see  in  the  swarm  numbers  of  the  young 
black  bees  daily  coming  out  on  the  alighting-board.  In  a 
similar  way  I  could  see  in  the  stock  the  young  Ligurians. 
Xhis  at  once  showed  to  me  that  the  old  Ligurian  queen  had 
remained  in  the  stock  hive,  whilst  the  old  common  queen  had 
led  out  the  swarm.  Within  five  or  six  weeks  the  relative  pro- 
portions rapidly  became  twenty  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Ligurians 
in  the  stock  and  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  the  black  bees  in  the 
Bwann,  and  so  on,  until  last  Saturday  (July  28),  I  could  not 
detect  a  single  black  bee  in  the  Ligurian  stock,  and  only  six 
ligurian  bees  in  the  swarm,  after  hidf  an  hour's  close  watching 
at  the  entrances  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  working  dav,  when  the 
bees  were  out  in  great  nxunbers.  I  may  add  thsA  the  six 
Tiignrians  which  I  saw  were  almost  worn  out,  their  wings 
being  ragged,  and  their  bodies  showing  that  peculiar  dark  look 
indicative  of  old  age. 

Both  stock  and  swarm  are  veiy  strong  in  bees,  the  latter 
having  filled  a  super  of  about  20  lbs.  of  honey,  which  I  shall 
shortly  take  off.  What  has  become  of  the  Ligurian  in  the  one 
ease  and  the  common  bees  in  the  other  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that 
th^  have  all  died  off,  and  their  places  been  supplied  by  young 
bees ;  for  there  is  no  diminution  of  numbers,  but  rattier  the 
reverse  in  both  cases.  It  also  follows,  of  course,  that  if  the 
Ligurians  in  the  one  case,  and  the  black  bees  in  the  other, 
have  gradually  and  visibly  died  away,  their  contemporaries  in 
each  case,  pari  passd,  must  have  perished  too;  the  result  is, 
therefore,  that  at  all  events  during  the  working  season,  the 
whole  hive  is  renewed  within  two  months  I 

Another  fact  is  also  proved — ^that  the  duration  of  life  of  the 
Ligurian  and  common  bee  is  about  the  same.  Now,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  age  of  the  bee  is  always  Umited  to  two 
months ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  late  autumnal  and  winter 
months,  when  little  or  no  hatching  of  eggs  can  take  place,  I 
expect  that  the  bee  may  live  four  or  five  months,  as  there  is 
then  little  or  no  wear  and  tear,  and  tholr  flights  are  limited  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hive;  but  it  is  ^uite  evident  that 
during  the  working  months  the  mortality  is  immense,  and  only 
lejj^UMsed  by  the  great  fecundity  of  the  queen  bee. 

f'rom  the  little  experience  which  I  have  had  of  the  Ligurian 
bee,  I  should  say  that  the  queens  of  this  sort  are  decidedly 
more  prolific  than  those  of  the  common  bee,  as  the  iBcrease  ol 


MpiiktioainthastoetocltheblMkbeewhiidiha.Tei  _ 
U  not  nearly  ao  ]ai«e  aa  tiMil  of  my  Lignriaa  stoek-  The 
latter  also  seam  to  oaxiy  into  the  hive  twiee  tiie  ctuantity  d 
farina  on  their  legs  as  eompvttd  with  tha  other  iQrt-«  aon 
sign  of  extensive  breeding* 

Allow  me  to  add  that,  as  awhole,  I  eoosidBr  this  aeaaesi  to 
have  been  a  bad  one  lor  honey.  Our  main  reaouice  hfn  is 
the  Limes,  whieh,  although  weU  flowered,  soon  wiHiered,  ofiing 
totheexeeeaiveheatofthodiMBtraysof  tbesan.  The  whilf 
dover  is  now  their  last  leaontfee,  bot  it  is  not  so  ahundant  as 
last  year.—- A  Blaokbbaxh'ax. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

FEXDfiro  Fowls— PaSBBBVixo  Bees  n  Loo  (J.  J2.  A.).r— Nothing  Wi 
be  so  Injnzioat  to  fowla  as  feeding  from  a  trough.  Their  own  ezcrementa, 
if  they  are  healthy,  will  not  be  picked  op  to  an  injnrions  extent ;  aa^- 
thing  else  la  beneflelaL  We  beliere  that  food  thrown  down,  mixed  wift 
earth,  iB  better  than  elean  com.  Fowla  have  no  teeth.  Our  feeding  wiU 
be  oheaper  than  the  trough,  which  is  eoctrayagant.  The  lime  ahoold  in 
the  flrn  place  be  mixed  atlff  enongh  to  cause  an  egg  to  stand  npzii^i  in 
it.  When  poured  over  them  it  snooid,  idien  dried,  f onn  a  perfect  eraat. 
Lime  water  would  be  useless. 

Atlxsbubt  Ducks  (ilyJ^tHtfy).— DnelB  begin  to  lay  at  ei^t  months 
old.  Except  in  case  of  accidents,  to  wiiioh  they  are  liable,  drakes  be^ 
to  be  nsef af  at  the  same  age,  and  are  good  for  three  or  four  years.  We 
have  known  a  drake  perfectly  useful  at  six  years  old.  Wo  cannot  deflne 
"*  pulse.'* 

Oamb  Chicxknb  Unable  to  BSAVn  {J.  H.).— The  first  sympUMns  vo« 
describe  are  those  of  great  weaJmess,  and  may  aiiae  from  insnfflcient  or 
improper  feeding,  or  from  overgrowth.  It  is  more  frequently  met  with  in 
cooks  than  pullets.  Cochins  and  Spanish  are  subject  to  few  if  any  ail- 
ments. If  adl  your  Urds  are  kept  preeiselT  under  the  same  cirenmataneM 
as  to  food,  liberty,  nature  and  oonatmotion  of  roosting  plaea  or  hoosi^ 
then  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  arrive  at— it  is  hereditary  in  tha 
strain  of  the  cook,  although  he  himself  sufliers  not  from  it.  He  must  be 
changed.  As  these  symptomB  may,  however,  be  caused  by  eramp,  wUsh 
does  not  interfere  with  the  appetite,  and  wlileh  may  aifse  from  a  woodsa, 
stone,  or  brick  flooring,  if  such  exisL  remove  either  the  flooring  or  the 
birds,  and  you  will,  we  believe,  find  the  cure.  The  best  treatment  for 
those  aiTected  is  to  feed  them  solely  and  plentifully  on  stale  bread  soaked 
in  strong  old  ale. 

Cbtstai.  PAZ.ACB  PouLTBT  Bhow  (M.  B.).— The  shows  at  the  Gcystal 
Palace  have  been  discontinued  for  some  yean.  We  have  not  lieard  of 
any  intention  to  resume  them. 

PouLTBT  BnsvLTS— OnosBoie  Fowls  (IVo-scora  8mbteHhtfi,'^Yimt 
resuU  is  a  very  good  one.  Five  hens  In  ninety-one  d^ys  laid  M9  eggs. 
Our  oninion  is,  that  it  is  in  every  way  better  and  more  profitable  to  kesp 
pure  tnan  cross-bred  birds.  Such  a  cross  as  yon  mention,  Godhin  ana 
Spaniah,  must  be  a  mistake.  The  Cochin  eould  not  improve  the  breast  of 
the  Spanistu,  One  is  a  broody  hen,  the  other  never  sits ;  one  lays  a  lacgs 
white  egg,  the  other  a  smaU  brown  one;  one  has  a  blue,  the  other  a 
yellow  leg.  The  object  of  a  cross  is  to  develope  some  paitleidar  point  or 
ouality  in  a  bird,  by  obtaining  a  cross  from  one  that  possesses  it  cv  tbam 
m  a  large  degree.  Thus,  if  a  nartlealar  strain  of  Game  is  lesiiig  Us 
oonrsge,  ferocity,  hardness  of  feather  snd  bone,  a  cross  is  at  ones 
soutfht  with  the  Malay,  because  it  possesses  all  these  qualities.  Qny 
Itorkings  would  seem  to  do  well  with  you,  better  than  any  of  vour 
crosses.    U  you  mean  to  eioss,  never  pot  sitters  snd  nen-siitarstoaauuB. 


Game  and  Dorking  make  a  miMsh  better  cross  than  Oame  and  ( 

PioKON  ApoPLXono  (Jcro).— Tour  Fantail  eoek  sseass  to  be  i . 

from  apoplexy.  I>o  notlethim  have  any  hempaeed.  Give  him  a  pHl  oqn- 
taining  one  grain  of  calomel;  repeat  the  dose  for  two  or  three  sncceerife 
nights,  and  then  pofge  him  with  oaslor  «iL— B.  P.  R 

PoWTBBB  WITH  FovTL  BuATR  (JwsfgT).— If  yott  svswrine  the  movfhs 
of  your  Powters  yon  will  probably  find  eheesy-looUng  Imnm,  vfaieh 
oontain  matter  causing  the  disagreeable  odour  vou  refer  to.  Bemove 
the  matter  by  scraping  it  away  with  a  smaU  wooden  spathula,  and  rub 
the  place  thoroughly  with  caustic.  Give  your  birds  freedom,  snd  pot 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  their  water. 

BuLLmrcH  Astbhabo  (Tolchmrd^—Ycm  BnDflaofa  sppeais  to  ha  astti- 
matic    Do  not  give  it  any  hemp  or  rapeseed.   Let  it  have  I 
milk,  and  lettuce,  chickweed,  and  groundsel ;  also  put  some 
liquorice  in  its  water.    Do  not  cut  tlM  tongue.— B.  P.  6. 

BisxiH  (Min  HiMfce«).~-We  suspect  you  have  ftod  your  Siskin  on  fbod 
that  was  too  stimulating,  snch  as  hempaeed  and  rapeseed.  Confine  the 
Urds  mora  to  canary  and  milletgiring  them  oooaaionaUy  a  little  maw- 
seed and  plenty  of  green  food.   Keep  a  piece  of  sulphur  in  their  wmfcet. 

BanBDiMa  Hxalwouis  (B.  B,  C.).— liealwonns  sre  the  young  of  the 
common  black  beetle  (not  cockroaches,  which  are  often  called  black 
beetles).  If  some  of  them  are  put  in  a  tub  with  some  meal  they  wil  1  lay 
eggs,  and  these  wHl  hatch  into  the  muoh-eoveted  mealworms  for  feeding 
cage  Urds.  Almost  any  miller  or  baker  oan  provide  some  for  stock,  hn 
ihey  do  not  like  acknowledging  them.— B.  P.  B. 

MuLB  Carajuis  Bbbbddkk— Some  time  since  I  wrote  to  yoo  respect- 
ing Canary  Mules  breeding.  I  have  now  five  young  birds  from  a  oock 
Canary  and  a  Greenfinch  hen  Mule,  very  strong.  The  hen  is  again  sil- 
ting on  five  eggSw— W.  B.  H. 

BiLxwouts  {J.  g.,  T'ofwnoy).— Tour  msnagsment  of  tlie  SOkwom 
hitherto  liaa  been  perfeetnr  eorrsoL  Whenever  the  gmbs  show  a  dis- 
poaition  to  spin,  put  them  Into  a  small  bag  of  neper  made  by  twisting  it 
in  the  f onn  of  a  grooer's  sugar-paper,  and  fix  tneee  against  a  wall  or  19- 
right  board  with  pins.  In  due  oourse  the  moth  will  come  out,  and,  after 
laying  ita  egos,  die.  The  eggs  are  to  be  preserved  all  the  winter,  and 
tfaenln  thefoUowtng  snmmsr  tliey  will  be  hatched,  when  yon  have  bat 
to  repeat  the  piooess  wUch  yoa  have  gone  through  this  season. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month 

Week. 
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18 
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19 
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Itam  obMrrafctoni  tokan  nMr  London  during  tho  iMt  thirtywnins  jmnw,  th*  ftTOBffe  day  tomparAtnra  of  tha  week  is  78.0^ ;  and  its  nH&X    I 

112  inch.     K.B.— The  Calendar  contains  the  nai 

on  the  18th,  1812 ;  and  the  leweet  oold  88°,  on  the  18th,  1864.    The  greatest  laU  of  rain  was 

nes  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhouse.                                                                                        1 

ON  THE  VARIEGATION  AND  CROSSING  OF 
PELARGONIUMS. 


T  13  plcaaunt  to  see  a  curions 
and  ftifHcult  sttbjeet  tiiken 
up  witli  the  earnest  and 
fresh-minded  entlmaiaam 
of  Mr,  Wills.  Years  of  close 
obserYiation  and  close  rea- 
aoniiig,  however,  combined  with  scientific  accuracy,  have 
yet  to  be  gone  through  before  he  or  any  one  else  can  thiow 
mnch  light  upon  this  mysterious  subject. 

Until  of  late,  when  the  taste  for  variegated  plants  has 
provoked  experiment,  varie^tion  was  supposed  to  be  non- 
transmissible  by  seed,  and  this  must  still  oe  considered  the 
role,  and  the  contrary  the  exception.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  our  variegated  Geraniums  are  sports,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some  have  been  raised  from  seed ;  to  what  extent 
I  know  not,  but  I  have  raised  several  myself,  which  were 
symmetrically  marked  from  the  seed  leaf  to  the  perfect 
plant.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  for  the  interests  of  sdence 
that  the  originators  of  these  variegated  Geraniums  should 
eome  forward  and  state  their  ori^.  Trade  secrecy  in 
these  matters  is  in  these  times  happily  ignored  b^  our  high- 
caste  nurserymen,  now  a  highly  ^ucated  and  mtelleetual 
class  of  men,  and  I  hope  this  appeal  may  not  remain  long 
unresponded  to.  Amongst  other  curious  assertions  is  the 
following — ^viz.,  that  a  green-leaved  sport  from  a  variegated 
plant  will  again  sport,  but  into  a  fresh  form  of  variega- 
tion— golden,  for  instance,  instead  of  silver.  This  wants 
confirmation. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Wills's  seedlings,  I  do  not  think 
foreign  pollen  had  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter,  as  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  when  the  accuracy 
of  the  experiment  has  been  actual  Moreover,  whether 
the  variegated  plant  be  the  male  or  female  parent,  much 
the  same  per-centage  of  green  and  of  variegated  plants  will 
appear.  The  strength  of  constitution  is  always  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  variegation,  being  mreatest  in  mottled  and 
irregularly  marked  plants,  less  in  the  rarer  case  of  sym- 
metrical or  true  variegation,  and  nil  in  the  case  of  pure 
albinos,  which  I  have  never  known  to  perfect  a  rough 
leaf.  On  examining  a  large  number  of  seeds  of  Flower  of 
the  Day  many  years  ago,  I  observed  four  types  of  seed — 
viz.,  robust  green,  striped  green,  colourless,  and  a  modified 
or  brownish  green.  The  green  seeds  produced  green  plantir; 
the  striped,  often  seedlings  of  which  one  cotyledon  was 
green  and  the  otiier  white ;  the  colourless  seeds  came  whit^ ; 
while  the  fourth  description  produced  plants  vwiously 
marked  with  white,  and  occasionally  true  variegations  at 
once.  The  mottied  plants  threw  true  variegations  from 
the  part  of  the  stem  just  above  the  place  where  tiie  coty- 
ledons existed,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Wills.  The  green  ones 
Ke.aBL-Yo;»ZI.,  New  SsBise. 


remained  green,  but  would  probably  have  sported  sooner 
or  later. 

The  striped  form  of  colour  is  a  very  curious  subject,  and 
well  worthy  of  observation.  The  stripe  may  be  tracad 
running  up  through  the  stem  from  its  origin,  through  the 
flower-stem,  thence  to  the  pedicel  and  bract,  and  finally 
into  the  seed  itself,  sometimes  afiecting  two  or  three 
pedicels  in  a  group,  sometimes  striping  a  single  pedicd. 
Symmetrically-manced  shoots  never  appear  on  a  striped 
branch,  in  which  case  they  are  either  green  or  white  en- 
tirely, as  far  as  I  have  observed.  In  the  lower  and  more 
ripened  part  of  the  stem  the  two  colours  seemed  to  be  more 
fused,  and  disposed  to  an  equal  development.  There  ig 
also  a  visible  difference  in  colour  between  wood  which,  is 
likely  to  throw  variegation,  and  such  as  will  develope  itself 
in  purely  gi'een  growths. 

In  some  early  eiu)eriments  of  my  own  I  found  that  the 
pollen  of  Golden  Chain  tinged  the  seedlings  of  green- 
foliaged  plants  plentifully  with  different  shades  and  mark- 
ings of  yellow.  The  per-centage  of  such  seedlings  was 
rauier  l^Tgo,  and  one  came  perfectly  variegated  from  its 
birth.  When  this  is  the  case  the  cotyledons  are  striped 
with  the  yellow  or  white  colour  down  the  midrib  of  each. 
The  plant  alluded  to  was  a  slow  grower.  I  gave  it  to  a 
friend  in  the  nursery  business,  and  never  heard  what  be- 
came of  it. 

With  re^d  to  the  pollen  question,  there  is  a  great 
difference  m  plants  as  to  their  capability  of  becoming 
fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  other  ](>lants  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  some  seem  absolutely  to  refuse  it,  while  others  can 
hardly  be  kept  true  when  this,  as  in  culinary  plants,  is 
desirable.  The  Geranium,  certainly,  when  placed  in  prox- 
imity with  other  Geraniums,  is  liable  to  be  fertilis^  by 
tl^eir  pollen,  and  this,  when  one  would  think  they  could 
scarcely  escape  the  influence  of  their  own.  Of  the  agency 
of  insects  in  this  matter  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  now  working  at  a  genus  of  planls 
profusely  supplied  with  pollen,  which  I  grow  in  large 
numbers  under  glass,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  have 
never  observed  an  accidental  hybrid.  Whether  fertilisation 
is  effected  to  any  great  amount  by  floating  pollen  under 
glass  I  do  not  know,  but  I  may  suggest  the  following  nearly 
crucial  experiment: — Wet  a  pane  of  clean  glass  with  gly- 
cerine, wave 'it  in  the  supposed  pollenised  air,  or  let  it 
remain  there  for  some  little  time.  The  presence  of  pollen 
grains  may  then  be  easily  detected  under  the  microscope. 

The  electrical  question  is  altogether  too  deep  for  me, 
although  not  a  new  observer.  Such  matters  call  for  a 
peculiar  line  of  investigation  by  very  experienced  hands, 
i^n  rigidly  accurate  principles,  carried  out  with  pre- 
viously-acquired and  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
oontrary  leads  to  burying  electrical  wires  in  Wheat  fields, 
and  printing  great  results  which  occurred  in  consequence  of 
the  feat,  without  recording  the  quantity  of  manure  put  in 
at  the  same  time,  or  noting  any  one  phenomenon  of  any 
ilcind  occurring  between  the.  seed  time  and  harvest  of  the 
|eiq>erimental  crop. 

I    As  an  old  hybridiser,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
|i Wills  and  other  labourers  in  this  field,  to  work  upon  but 

No.  988.— Vol.  XZXVI.,  Old  Sbbow. 
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lew  snbjeots  each  season,  and  to  seize  upon  eyeiyoixemnstanoe 
tending  to  secure  isolation.  For  instance,  the  plants  to  be' 
.experimented  upon  should  be  brought  into  flower  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible,  and  only  one  or  two  worked  npon  at 
ta  time.  There  are  seyeral  great  advantages  in  this.  When 
there  is  not  too  much  to  thmk  about,  the  operator,  as  well  as 
the  plant,  is  in  a  beneficial  state  of  isolation.  When  the  real 
growing  and  flowering  season  of  the  year  comes  on  at  a  later 
(period,  and  multitudes  of  plants  are  bursting  ungoyemably  into 
flower  all  around  us — ^when  no  hand  however  quick,  or  eye 
liowever  ^gilant,  can  stamp  out  the  general  outburst  of  foreign 
poUen  influences — ^when  the  mind  is  distracted  and  confused 
with  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  profusion  of  subjects, 
without  the  leisure  to  attend  to  them  all  properly— no  very 
aeeurate  results  can  be  expected.  A  temporary  occupation  of 
ithe  mind  elsewhere,  or  a  short  absence  from  home,  may  vitiate 
Ihe  labour  of  weeks,  and,  in  fact,  often  does  so. 

Small  plants  of  Geranium  in  their  first  shift  from  the  cut- 
ting-pan seed  very  kindly  in  a  little  heat  in  the  spring,  and 
more  especially  on  ihe  Jint  bloisonu  of  the  ^r5t  truBM  produced. 
Moreover,  in  this  case  the  flowers  are  often  antherless,  which 
is  a  great  and  real  advantage,  provided  we  have  the  desired 
|)oIlen  at  hand. 

The  hybridist  should  never  be  without  a  hand-magnifying 
glass,  wiUi  which  he  can  often  at  once  set  his  mind  at  rest  with 
regard  to  accidental  or  insect-borne  importations  of  pollen. 
Alter  all,  there  are  strange  and  inexplicable  occurrences  met 
with  occasionally  in  the  matter,  and  so  the  internal  evidence 
borne  by  a  truly  intermediate  seelding  is  all  that,  at  any  rate, 
the  practical  man  can  with  any  certainty  look  to. 

In  the  matter  of  variegated  produce  from  variegated  plants 
my  own  experience  is  but  small.  A  Candytuft  in  my  garden 
produced  several  generations  of  variegated  plants ;  they  were, 
nowever,  distorted  unhealthy  things.  I  have  met  with  others, 
but  cannot  at  this  moment  call  them  to  mind.  Mr.  WiUs*s 
instances  were  very  interesting  to  me.  They  confirm  the 
general  disposition  to  lose  constitution  in  proportion  to  the 
accession  of  albinism. 

The  splendid  great  scarlet  Geranium,  known  by  several 
Buperb  and  imperial  names,  now  rarely  seen  except  against  the 
back  wall  of  some  old  conservatory,  is  very  shy  to  seed,  but  I 
Bhould  greatly  like  to  see  it  made  use  of  as  a  breeder.  I  seeded 
it  in  the  open  air  late  in  autumn  two  years  ago.  Six  plants 
came  up,  one  rather  better  than  the  parent,  and  one  more 
stocky :  these  I  have  kept ;  the  rest  were  not  so  good  as  the  old 
plant.    Its  pollen  seems  good,  and  is  plentiful. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  Mr.  WiUs  not  to  consider  these  remarks 
as  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  as  provoking  and  look- 
ing for  a  system  of  friendly  scientific  discussion  and  mutual 
enUgbtenment,  which  I  could  wish  to  see  far  more  cultivated 
in  the  pages  of  yours  and  other  high-class  journals. — C. 


AMONG  THE  SCOTTISH  BRAES,  LOCHS,  AND 
MOUNTAINS.— No.  1. 
I  shuink  from  talking  in  a  railway  carriage,  for  I'm  deaf, 
and  my  hearing-horn  brings  in  such  a  mingling  of  words  and 
tramroad  rattle  as  almost  to  cause  a  brain-concussion.  So  I 
ait  in  a  comer  well  supplied  with  periodicals  ;  and  when 
weariness  of  eyes  compels  I  close  them,  shut  myself  up,  and 
shut  out  my  companions.  Whilst  journeying  hither  I  was 
quite  successful  in  so  excluding  until  Carlisle  was  readied,  and 
then  an  elderly  man  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  bright  brisk  eyes 
-  came  among  us.  He  would  talk,  and  would  joke^  and  I  hated 
him,  until  the  following  testified  that  he  was  *'  as  weighty  as 
witty."  He  nudged  me,  made  me  listen — and  I  omit  my  in- 
terlocutories  from  the  summary — '*  You've  The  Cottaok  Gab- 
BSNEB  there.  Pve  just  written  to  them  about  a  bit  of  land 
I  have,  for  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it's  just  as  much  as 
it  was  in  Edward  the  First's  time.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  oldest 
deed  about  it,  which  says,  *  Continet  8  acras  in  campit  Don- 
oattHiB:  We  make  it  out  twelve  acres.  The  Cottaob  Gab- 
DSKEB  people  say  that  what  an  acre  was  in  those  days  no  one 
has  told,  bat  that  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.  it  is  stated  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  '  A  plough  can  commonly  plough  one 
.acre  per  day,  and  sometimes  more.'  Well,  they  used  oxen 
then,  and  now  a  pair  of  those  beasts  can  plough  one  of  our 
acres  ;  so  I  suppose  my  foregoers  cribbed  somewhat  out  of  the 
waste.  Then  the  CorrAOE  Gabdeneb's  people  go  on  to  talk 
about  land  measure  and  forty  rods  making  a  fu'long ;  but  at 
JK£  school  I  found  a  different  measure,  for  there  one  rod  made 


an  aker!  That  '  furlong,*  what  a  ourions  oormptlon  that  ia  I 
By  the  '  Statutiim  de  admenturatione  terrarum  *  it  was  fixed  to 
be  forty  pertica  or  perches  of  161  '^t  each,  and  it  was  called 
quarantefM  or  Forty-long;  so  there's  the  parentage  of  onr 
Fur-bmg." 

Carlisle,  however,  must  not  be  passed  from  without  other 
notices ;  and  first,  as  most  appropriate  to  these  pagea  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  old  city,  let  me  record  that  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  market,  though  held,  as  it  should  not  be,  in  the  open 
air,  is  well  supplied.  I  never  saw  such  a  series  of  quart  badns 
full  of  Baspbeimes ;  such  large  Blaek  Currants,  a  fruit  I  would 
gladly  see  elevated  into  bunches  more  numerously  berried; 
nor  six  and  thirty  carts  in  a  row  filled  with  Potatoes,  and  their 
contents  retailing  from  scales,  with  which  each  was  fnmiahed, 
suspended  from  an  iron  braoJcet  fixed  to  the  cart's  side. 

Then  there  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle— the  first  English 
prison  of  Mary  Queen  of  the  Scots.  Whether  she  was  mora 
siiming  than  siimed  against  is  as  doubtful  as  it  is  now  whether 
she  was  beautiful  or  the  very  reverse,  after  seeing  her  many 
portraits  in  the  National  Collection  at  South  Kensington. 
Even  if  she  was  so  superlatively  bad  as  some  maintain,  etill 
she  was  unconvicted  when  at  Carlisle,  and  yet  she  had  no 
other  pUice  for  exercise  there  than  the  wall-engirthed  space 
still  designated  *'  The  Lady's  Walk."  There  were  no  caatle 
gardens  in  those  days ;  and  she  might  well  say  for  a  more  sor- 
rowful reason  than  that,  "  Would  I  were  among  the  Heather  I" 

However,  here  lies  (I  am  now  in  the  cathedral  aisle),  he 
who,  even  after  having  two  wives,  has  left  as  his  testimony, 
"  It  is  a  happy  world  after  alL"  Tes,  beneath  this  slab  rests 
William  Paley,  whose  "Natural  Theology,"  "Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  and  "  Horie  Pauline,"  still  stand  forth  uncon- 
quered  wrestlers  for  the  truth  when  the  showy  unsubstantial 
shadows  of  German  theology  have  long  since  ceased  to  deoeive. 
He  has  touched  slightly  in  his  published  writings,  and  more, 
I  have  heard,  in  manuscripts  still  unprinted,  upon  the  plants  of 
the  ancient  world ;  but  the  researches  were  but  shallow  in  his 
days,  and  every  year  now  brings  light  to  us  from  provionsly 
unthought-of  sources.  Who  ever  suspected,  a  few  months 
since,  that  the  bricks  of  Egypt's  pyramids  would  roveal  to  us 
some  of  the  plants  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  ?  Yet  true  it 
is  that  they  have  made  that  rovelation.  Professor  Unger  has 
just  shown,  in  a  communication  to  the  Vienna  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  that  those  bricks  contain  evidence  of  the 
plants  existing  at  the  time  of  their  making.  He  baa  examined 
a  brick  from  the  Pyramid  of  Dashour,  which  was  consiruoted 
between  3400  and  8300  b.c,  consequently  at  the  lowest  calen- 
lation  it  is  moro  than  5000  years  old.  In  that  brick  he  found 
the  forms  of  plants  so  perfectly  preserved  that  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  them.  Besides  two  sorts  of  grain,  Wheat 
and  Barley,  he  found  the  Teff  (Eragrostis  abyssinica);  the 
Field  Pea  (Pisum  arvense) ;  common  Flax  (Linum  usitatissi- 
mum) ;  wild  Badish  (Baphanus  raphanistrum)  *,  Com  Chry- 
santhemum (Chrysanthemum  segetum) ;  Wartwort  (Euphorbia 
helioscopia) ;  Nettle-leaved  Goosefoot  (Chenopodium  murale) ; 
Bearded  Haro's-ear  (Bupleurum  aristatum) ;  and  the  common 
Vetch  (Vicia  sativa).  The  presence  of  chopped  straw  confirms 
the  account  of  the  brick-making  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  and  Herodotus. 

So  there  are  **  sermons  in  bricks  "  as  well  as  "  in  stones," 
and,  as  certainly,  "  good  in  everything ;"  and  not  the  least  of 
that  "  good  "  is  to  be  met  with  at  Carlisle's  <*  County  Hotel." 
No  traveller  can  leave  that  hostelry  without  regret,  and  none 
the  less  if  he  is  to  be  "  over  the  Border,"  as  I  shidl  be  when 
I  next  write. — G. 


VIOLA  CORNUTA. 


Would  Mr.  Wills  say  what  is  to  be  done  with  young  plants 
of  Viola  cornuta  raised  in  pots,  and  now  2  or  8  inches  high? 
They  are  healthy,  but  I  see  no  signs  of  flowering.  They  wero 
up  early  in  spring,  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse  till  the  hot 
weather,  when  I  placed  the  pots  in  the  open  air.  Will  they 
bloom  this  season,  and  what  am  I  to  do  with  tiie  plants  in 
autumn  ? — M.  K.,  Bristol. 

[You  have  kept  the  plants  too  long  in  the  greenhouse ;  if 
you  had  planted  them  out  threo  months  ago  they  would  have 
been  in  beautiful  bloom  now ;  lose  no  time  in  planting  them 
out.  As  the  plants  have  stood  so  long  in  pots  the  roots  must 
be  carefully  disentangled.  Turn  the  plants  out  6  or  8  inches 
apart  in  good  soil,  and  you  will  soon  have  plenty  of  bloom  on 
them,  if  you  have  the  best  variety.     There  are  three  dis- 
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iinot  Tuieties  of  Viola  oomnta;  two  of  them  are  worthless, 
being  mere  weeds  in  comparison  with  that  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  into  public  notice.  I  find  that  I  haye 
not  said  a  word  too  mnch  in  its  praise ;  last  week  I  saw  it 
in  great  perfection  at  the  Denbies,  near  Dorking.  I  sent 
my  friend  Mr.  Drewett  a  few  small  plants  of  it  last  autamn. 
In  the  spring  he  placed  them  in  heat,  where  tiiey  grew  very 
freely,  and,  to  jadge  from  the  quantity  Mr.  Drewett  has  planted 
out,  it  is  a^  easily  propagated  as  a  Lobelia.  -  Mr.  Drewett  con- 
siders it  one  of  the  very  best  bedding  plante  at  present  in  col 
iiyation ;  he  tells  me  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  his  employer, 
and  that  all  who  have  seen  it  pronounce  it  to  be  a  decided  ac- 
quisition. Here,  although  we  have  had  constant  rains,  with 
▼ery  high  winds,  for  the  last  ten  days,  the  plant  looks  as  bright 
and  beautiful  as  erer.  It  had  the  same  appearance  during  the 
dry  weather  which  preyailed  during  the  first  fortnight  of  July. 
'*  M.  K.**  should  take  cuttings  about  the  first  week  in  October, 
and  prick  them  out  on  a  piece  of  good  ground.  Having  first 
made  the  surface  of  the  soU  smooth  and  even,  he  should  spread 
a  thin  layer  of  sand  over  it;  and  then  the  cuttings,  which 
should  be  from  2}  to  8  inches  long,  may  be  pricked  in  at 
about  2  inches  apart.  In  doing  this  care  shouM  be  taken  to 
make  the  itoil  firm  about  the  base  of  the  cutting.  After  all  the 
euttings  have  been  put  in,-  give  the  bed  a  good  watering.  This 
wfll  settle  the  sand  around  the  cuttings,  and  hold  them  firm  in 
the  soil.  Afterwards  they  may  be  left  to  take  their  chance, 
and  in  spring  they  will  be  nice  plants  ready  for  planting  ont 
in  their  permaiiiBnt  quarter^,  where  they  will  soon  gladden  the 
eye  with  innumerable  beautiful  mauve-coloured  flowers.  If  the 
position  chosen  for  the  cutting-bed  is  a  lit^e  sheltered  from 
oold  cutting  winds,  the  plants  will  grow  much  earlier.— 
J.  Wills.] 

ZONALE  AND  NOSEGAY  PELARGONIUMS. 

At  the  season  in  which  bedding-out  plants  may  be  considered 
at  their  prime,  a  few  remarks  on  one  of  the  most  deoorative 
and  useful — ^the  scarlet  or  Zonale  Pelargonium,  may  not  be 
ont  of  place,  more  espedaUy  as-  the  question  is  so  frequently 
asked,  Whioh  are  the  best  and  most  distinct  sorts,  which  most 
fit  for  pot  culture,  and  which  for  bedding-out  purposes  ? 

Two  very  interesjting  articles  on  this  plant  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  July  24th,  by  Mr.  J.  Wills  and  Mn  J.  Pearson  ;  one 
artide  headed,  **  Bedding-out  Pelargoniums,"  the  other,  "  Ya- 
liegated  -Geraniums."  Now,  it  is  evident  that  both  these 
waiters  are -discussing  the  same  plant  but  using  different  names, 
in  the  use  of  which  one  or  the  other  must  be  wrong.  Beyond 
an  doubt  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  wide  botanical 
distinction,  and  this  distinction  should  settlo  the  name.  Pe- 
largonium is  the  proper  and  only  name  for  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion, the  Geranium  being  entirely  distinct  in  many  ways, 
which  I  need  not  dwell  upon  to  explain.  If  the  section  of 
which  I  am  now  writing  were  spoken  of  as  Zonale  or  Nosegay 
Pelargoniums,  as  the  case  may  be,  no  difficulty  could  arise  in 
understanding  what  was  meant.  Many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  will  remember  the  time  (not  many  years  since),  when 
it  was  the  careless  habit  of  gardeners  and  others  to  call,  or 
rather  misname,  the  Tropieolum  as  Nasturtium,  there  being 
quite  as  great  a  botanical  difference  between  these  plants  as 
between  tiie  Pelargonium  and  Geranium.  However^  time  and 
good  taste  have  corrected  this  error,  and  we  find  the  proper 
name,  Tropsolum,  the  more  commonly  used. 

In  making  the  following  remarks  on  the  Zonale  section  of 
Pelargoniums  I  shall  subdivide  them,  and  speak  of  them  as 
Zimales  with  plain  or  zoned  foliage,  variegated  Zonales,  and 
KosegayB :  by  doing  this  I  think  no  misunderstanding  can  arise. 
In  selecting  the  following  varieties,  I  would  by  no  means  wish 
it  to  be  nnderstood  that  I  condemn  all  others ;  there  may  be 
many  equally  good,  thou^  I  am  certain  not  better. 

Among  the  scarlets  with  plain  or  zoned  foliage  for  bed- 
ding-out purposes,  I  can  strongly  recommend  Faust,  Punch, 
Clipper,  AehiUes,  Brilliancy,  Monsieur  G.  Natchet,  Trentham 
Scwrlet ;  St.  George  and  Bed  Dragon,  two  of  the  darkest  shades 
of  scarlet;. Bed  Biding  Hood,  and  Adonis,  the  last  two  con- 
spicuous for  the  white  centre  of  the  flower,  with  very  dark- 
zoned  foliage. 

In  the  shades  of  lighter  tcariets,  approaching  salmon  and 
vmy  tints,  I  recommend  Volcano,  Excellent,  Boi  d'ltalie, 
Pzovcvt,  Lucius,  Peraiaa,  and  Herald  of  Spring. 

Li  the  xose-oolonred  section,  I  recommend   Hector  and 
Bebecea. 
Of  the  whit«-flowering  varieties,  I  would  name  Purify, 


Madame  Yaucher,  Marie  M6zard,  and  Marie  Virgo.  There  iff 
but  little  difference  among  these  varieties.  Parity  and  Marie 
Virgo  throw  their  trusses  rather  higher  above  the  foUage  than^ 
the  others. 

In  the  shaded  white  and  salmon  section,  I  would  select* 
Amelina  Griseau,  Eug6nie  M^zard,  Auricula,  Christabel,  and: 
Monsieur  Barr6  as  distinct.  The  varieties  in  this  section  are 
endless  and  a  great  similarity  prevails.  None  of  them  are 
suited  for  bedding  purposes,  but  grown  as  pot  plants,  especially 
in  the  spring,  they  are  most  exquisite. 

In  the  bright  pink  section ^  which  is  represented  so  well  By, 
the  old  favourite  Christine,  I  would  notice  Beauts  de  Snresnes, 
Bose  Bendatler,  Pink  Perfection,  Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  and  Madame- 
Barr6. 

Among  the  variegated  section  of  the  Tricolors,  Mrs.  Pollock,,, 
Sunset,  Lucy  Grieve,  Lady  Calham,  and  Sophia  Cusack  are, 
perhaps,  the  best ;  bat  there  are  many  others  coming  forward 
which  will  take  a  high  position. 

In  tiie  white  and  cream-edged  section,  I  would  choose  Italis^ 
Unita,  Flower  of  Spring,  Queen  of  Qaeens,  Argas,  Alma,  Day- 
break, BriUant  Saperbe,  Mountain  of  Snow,  SUver  Chain,  and 
Venus;  and  in  the  golden-foliaged  section,  Beauty  (WiUs), 
Beauty  of  Oulton,  Luna,  Golden  Fleece,  Golden  Chain,  and 
General  Longstreet.  It  should  be  remembered  that  soil  much- 
influences  the  colour  of  the  foliage  of  this  section,  and  what 
suits  one  variety  does  not  another. 

And  now  a  word  for  the  Nosegay  Pelargoniums  which  prove 
so  useful  for  bedding  purposes,  both  for  the  effect  of  massing 
colour  and  profuseness  of  flower.  The  varieties  of  Nosegays 
are  endless,  bat  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  if  their  chief 
qualifications  be  attended  to — ^that  is,  the  compactness  and  size 
of  the  truss  of  fiowers.  All  varieties  producing  lax  or  spread- 
ing trusses  should  be  discarded,  and  such  flowers  be  selected" 
as  Stella,  Cybister,  Lord  Pidmerston,  La  Grande,  Amy  Hogg, 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Waltham  Seedling,  Ome>- 
ment  des  Massifs,  and  Black  Dwarf.  These  represent  man^^ 
shades  of  colour. 

The  above  list  comprises  sorts  which  flower  freely  and  are 
suited  for  out-of-doors  service ;  excepting  the  section  alluded, 
to,  the  white  and  salmon  varieties,  all  of  them  make  flrst-rate 
pot  plants,  and  are  useful  for  general  purposes.  A  much  longer 
list  could  be  famished,  but  I  feel  that  it  would  only  cause 
greater  difficulty  to  persons  making  their  own  selection. 

There  are  many  excellent  varieties  suitable  for  pot  culture- 
which  have  been  omitted. 

The  Zonale  varieties  of  the  present  year  have  not  been 
noticed,  but  before  the  season  shall  have  passed,  when  they 
have  undergone  their  ordeal,  I  purpose  adverting  to  them. 

Should  any  amateur  within  easy  distance  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  feel  disposed  to  proves 
the  merits  of  the  above  selection,  a  visit  to  the  trial-beds  and 
the  greenhouse  containing  specimens  of  Zonales  as  pot  plants,, 
would  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  increase  the  taste  for  Zonale 
Pelargonium  cultivation  under  glass.  The  easy  culture,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  and  the  variety  of  the  foliage  mu^t- 
gain  the  approval  of  all  lovers  of  flowers. — J.  D. 


COMTE  DE  ZYANS   STRAWBERRY. 

Pebmit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  Strawberry  growers  to^ 
the  above  variety.  As  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive sorts  ever  raised,  and  as  the  best  planting  season  is  at 
hand,  cultivators  will  do  weU  to  give  it  a  trial,  particularly 
those  who  grow  for  sale.  About  a  year  ago  I  planted  a  piece 
of  ground  with  equal  quantities  of  Sir  Harry,  Wonderful^ 
Empress,  Eliza  (Bivers),  and  Comte  de  Zyans,  all  of  which 
are  great  bearers,  but  I  shall  not  be  saying  too  much  in  praise 
of  Comte  de  Zyans  when  I  state  thac  it  produced  twice  as 
heavy  a  crop  as  any  of  the  others  (all  of  which,  however,  did. 
remarkably  well,  particularly  Empress  and  Wonderful),  its 
noble  fruit  lying  in  heaps  on  each  side  of  the  rows.  Such  a 
sight  I  never  saw.  The  fruit  is  large,  of  a  light,  lively  red 
colour,  and  very  fair-flavoured ;  the  plant  continues  in  bearing 
a  long  time,  and,  if  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  the  last  fruit 
will  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  first — a  most  desirable  property.. 

The  reason  I  am  induced  to  write  this  in  its  favour  is  from 
the  fact  that  the  variety  appean  to  be  so  little  known,  for  I 
have  not  seen  it  advertiiSed  in  any  trade  catalogue  except  ini 
that  of  Mrs.  Nicholson,  of  Eaglescliffe,  from  whom  my  plants 
were  obtained.  I  trust  that  some  of  your  readera  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  it  will  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  let  na  know  «h& 
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lesolt  in  the  pages  of  yonr  paper.  For  market  gardeners  it  is 
a  first-rate  sort,  and  if  they  will  only  give  it  a  trial  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  never  have  reason  to  regret  so  doing. 

Does  Mr.  Badolyfle  know  anything  of  it  ?  If  not,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  send  him  some  plants,  if  they  would  be  accepted. 
~W.  Laubemson. 


LAXTON'S  EAKLY  PROLIFIC  PEA. 

Having  procnred  a  sealed  packet  of  Peas  under  the  name  of 
Laxton's,  I  find  three  very  distinct  varieties,  and  they  are 
numbered  in  the  samples  sent,  1  to  3  respectively,  and  I  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  Journal,  which  of  the  enclosed  pods  I  am  to 
consider  Laxton's. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  been 
victimised,  or,  to  say  the  least,  disappointed  in  purchasing  **  the 
best  Pea  in  cultivation,"  and  I  would  respectfully  advise  Pea 
growers  to  be  shy  of  such  a  very  specious  term.  Some  three 
years  ago  I  procured  Sutton's  lUngleader,  Carter's  First  Crop, 
Dickson's  First  and  Best,  and  Carpenter's  Express,  which  I 
sowed  side  by  side  with  Sangster's  No.  1,  and  the  result  was, 
that  I  found  Sutton's  and  Carter's  alike,  with  the  exception 
that  Carter's  had  some  *'  strangers  "  amongst  them  very  like 
Sangster's,  whilst  Dickson's  First  and  Best,  and  Carpenter's 
Express,  were  too  much  like  Sangster's  to  be  pronounced 
yarieties. 

I  often  see  you  refer  to  Hogg's  **  Fruit  Manual "  for  infor- 
mation respecting  fruit.  Now,  about  three  years  ago  there  was 
a  Peach  sent  out  under  the  name  of  Stirling  CasUe,  which  is 
not  noticed  there.  Is  it  worthless,  or  why  is  it  not  mentioned  7 
— ^An  Amazeujeu 

[The  curved  pods  are  Laxton's,  which  appear  to  have  been 
mixed  with  Early  Frame.  Stirling  Castle  Peach  is  a  good,  but 
not  a  remarkably  fine  variety.] 


Fbom  the  very  flattering  account  sent  out  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  try  a  quart  of  Laxton's  Pea,  and  I  must  confess 
ihat  I  have  been  disappointed  in  it,  both  as  to  flavour  as 
well  as  yield.  My  Peas  had  an  excellent  situation,  and  they 
2iad,  moreover,  plenty  of  room — ^viz.,  6  feet  asunder. — Johh 


STRAWBERRY  LORD  CLYDE. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  JouBNAii  of  Hobticultxtbe,  page  99, 
1  see  a  reply  of  Mr.  W.  Dean  to  my  inquiry  as  to  Lord  Clyde 
fitrawbeny. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  many,  that 
a  father  is  not  always  a  very  impartial  judge  of  his  own  children, 
therefore  I  should  have  preferred  the  opinion  of  other  parties 
than  Mr.  Dean  as  to  the  merits  of  this  Strawberry.  In  the 
meantime  I  firmly  adhere  to  my  belief,  that  it  is  nothing  else 
than  the  old  Chinese,  and  I  propose  to  send  plants  to  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  with  a  request  to  have  them 
tried  at  Chiswick,  as  I  should  like  to  clear  up  the  question 
thoroughly. 

As  to  Mr.  Dean's  pretending  to  know  as  much  about  Straw- 
berries as  I  do,  I  beg  leave  to  doubt  it  very  much,  unless  Mr. 
Dean  should  have  spent  half  his  lifetime  amongst  Strawberries, 
.  and  grown  all  the  sorts  existing,  as  I  did. — Febdinakd  Gloede, 
Les  SahUmsj  Seine  et  Mame, 


THE  NATIONAL  GOOSEBERRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  at  the  Sir  John  Falstafi  Inn,  Market  Place, 
3fanchester,  on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst.  The  Gooseberries 
exhibited,  ijthough  lighter  than  in  the  last  two  seasons,  were 
in  good  condition,  and  tolerably  well  coloured.  There  was  a 
severe  competition  among  the  growers  from  the  principal  Goose- 
berry districts  for  Dr.  Hogg's  prize,  which  terminated  in  favour 
of  Mr.  John  TorkJngton,  of  the  George  Inn,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire, 
who  carried  off  the  prize  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Plough  Boy, 
the  most  beautiful  Gooseberry  in  cultivation;  but  he  was 
pressed  closely  by  Mr.  Thomas  PiUdngton,  of  Scaresbrick,  Lan- 
cashire, with  a  fine  berzy  of  Talfourd. 

Of  the  seedlings  there  were  but  few  worthy  of  notice,  owing 
,  tQ  the  severe  weather  which  ocouired  throughout  May  having 


rusted  the  rinds,  and  so  much  daxnaged  the  fxnit  thai  but  few 
sound  berries  are  to  be  met  with  this  season. 

PBSHIDX  PnZB,  £2,  OFTEBBD  BT  DB.  BOBEBT  EOOO,  rOB  THX  I«iBOBR 

BEBBT  OF  IXT  OOIiOUB.                               dwts.  grs 

J.  Torksngton Bed PkNi^Boj 24  17 

BTBWABDS'  FIB8T  PBIZE8, 16«.  BACB. 

T.Pilkingtoa Bed Tslfoord 24  4 

F.Jamaaon Yellow Drill    23  17 

M.Torkington    Gnen Shiner 21  9 

J.  Bower White AAtagoniat 23  6 

ffTBWABDB*  BBCOKD  PBIZB9. 

G.WOkinson Bed Clayton 28  5 

W.Badinray Yellow LeTeUer 21  2S 

T  Lanoeley Green Stookwell    21  8 

B.Bzadley White King  of  Tramps  .  22  IS 

STEWABDS'  THBD  PBXZBB. 

J.Downs Bed Plonch  Boy   •...23  21 

M.  Aintworth Yellow Candidate 21  8 

J.  Henihaw Gieen Green  London  ..20  15 

H.GaxndB White Freedom 18  30 


BED  CLASS. 

J.  ToiUngton Fint    London 25 

M.  Torkington    Seoond Floogh  Boy    ....  28 

T.  Pilkington Third Blanghtennan    . .  28 

T.Lanoelej Foorth    BMmty   22 

J.HenBhaw Fifth    Wonderfol 21 

T.  IHlkington •  Sixth    Lord  Liverpool . .  21 

W.  Bidgvny     Seventh Clayton 21 

T.  Lonceley Eighth Conquering  Hero  20 

G.  Willdnson Ninth Seedling 20 

G.  Wilkinfion Tenth Maatezpieoe  ....  20 

YELLOW  CLASS. 

J.  Torkington First    Binger    28 

W.Ridgtray Second Leveller 22 

T.Pilkinffton Third Wasp 21 

T.  Lanceley    Fourth Cramp    21 

E.PoulBon Fifth   Garibaldi  20 

T.Lanoriey    Sixth   Monnt  PleaKBt  .  20 

T.Pilkington Seventh DriU   19 

M.  Ainewortii Eighth Hue  and  Cxy....  18 

W.Bidgway Ninth Catherina 18 

G.  Wilkinson Tenth Leader   ••..••«.  18 

OBXEir  CLASS. 

J.  Torkington First    

F.  Jameson Seoond    

T.Pilkington Third 

J.  Torkington Fourth    

H.Garside Fifth    

T.Pilkington Sixth    

T.  Lanceley Seventh 

£.  pDulson Eighth  

M.  Ainsworth Ninth 

T.  Lanoeley Tenth 


IS 
21 
17 

8 
21 
12 

9 

20 
13 
18 

10 
14 
16 
11 
8 
6 
15 
21 
17 
17 


Shmer 28  U 

Stookwell   21  11 

Gi«en  London  ..  20  U 

Sorpiiee 20  6 

London  City....  19  2ft 

Soater  Johnny  . .  19  IS 

Plunder 19  1 

Birchin  Lane  ...  18  8 

Gretna  Green  ...  17  2S 

MatoblesB 18  7 


WHITB. 

J.  Torkington First    

T.  Lanceley Second    .... 

J.  Henshaw Third 

T.Pilkington Fourth    .... 

T.Pilkingtoa Fifth    

H.  Ainsworth Sixth   

T.  Lanoeley Seventh  .... 

E.Poolaon ..Eighth    ...., 

£.  PouhKin Ninth , 

M.  Ainsworth Tenth , 


Antagonist 28  12 

Snowdrop 20  11 

Overseer 20  5- 

Careless 20  4 

Hero  of  the  Nile.  20  4 

Qoeenof  theWest  18  28 

Elizabeth 19  20 

LadyLeieester..  18  U 

Snowdrift 18  4 

Peto    17  19 


BSD  SBBDLIM03. 

G.  Wilkinson First    Unnamed 


20    IS 


E.Ponlson Seoond    Enghtnd 19    28 


B.Bradley Third. 

H.  Lee Fourth 


Lord  Derby 


19    IS 


Joe 17    18 


TBLLOW  SBBI^UKOS. 


Unnamed  ... 
Conservative . 
Bou^  Bobin. 


T.  Laneeley First 

B.Bradley Seeond 

J.  Hen^aw Third  ., 

E.Ponlson Fourth 

OBBEN  SBBULDTOS. 

E.Ponlson First    Unnamed 

J.  Taylor Second John  Taylor  . . . . 

S.  Allcook   Third Smithfield  Lane  . 

W.  Saunders Fourth Unnamed 


WKITB  SBBM^OS. 

J.Taylor «..  First Loek^iAer^ne 

W.  Saunden Seoond    Unnamed  * . . . 

G.  Soerratt Third Jesse 

F.  Sears  .• Foorth    ,. 
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VARIATIONS  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

So  fea  tliis  has  been  a  reason  of  more  than  usually  remark- 
able yariations  in  temperatnre,  the  thermometer  on  the  8th  ol 
January  in  New  York,  and  its  vioinity,  marking  as  low  as  20** 
bolow  zero. 

As  &r  as  ean  be  ascertained,  in  the  absence  of  any  official 
xeeord,  this  is  the  lowest  temperature  that  has  occurred  for 
fifty  years.  As  experience  has  proved  that  the  Peach  buds  ean 
only  stand  10°  below  zero,  all  anticipations  of  a  heavy  crop  this 
season  are  at  an  end.  Many  cases  of  individual  suffering 
occurred,  amongst  others  one  poor  woman  was  frozen  to  death 
in  bed. 

This  extremely  low  temperature  was  a  severe,  test  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  heating  for  greenhouses,  Ac,  and  many  a 
gavdfflier  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  attending  to  his  fires ;  for 
British  readers  must  remember  tliat  gardeners  here  cannot  ob- 
tain the  efficient  staff  of  assistants  that  they  can  at  home^  but 
in  a  case  of  emergency  must  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
themselves,  and  not  merely  be  contented  with  seeing  that  the 
thermometers  in  the  early  forcing-houses  or  plant-stoves  are  at 
the  regulation  figure. 

After  a  rather  late  spring,  summer 'set  in  in  earnest,  and  for 
the  first  three  weeks  in  July  the  thermometer  stood  above  90° 
every  day,  rising  on  the  17th  and  18th  to  104°  in  the  shade, 
tikis  being  the  highest  figure  ever  recorded  as  occurring  here. 
Workmen  left  their  daily  toil,  business  men  forsook  their  daily 
avocations,  hundreds  were  struck  down  by  the  sun,  and  many 
were  prostrated  who  were  not  in  the  sun  at  aU.  Vegetation 
did  not  suffer  much,  except  grass  lawns,  and  a  mark  has  been 
left  on  them  that  will  not  be  erased  this  season.  —  David 
FouLis,  New  York, 


HORTICULTURE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Okb  of  our  greatest  critics,  Bayle,  was  accustomed  to  declare 
that  the  art  of  snccessfal  abridgement  was  very  difficult  of 
attainment.  In  the  face,  however,  of  this  formidable  axiom,  I 
shall  endeavour,  in  the  interest  of  horticultural  progress,  and 
for  the  sake  of  such  readers  as  may  not  habitually  read  con- 
tinental reviews,  to  give  a  return^  of  horticultural  news  accord- 
ing to  their  latest  stage  of  development  abroad.  For  obvious 
jeftsons  these  notices  will  not  extend  beyond  certain  branches 
of  the  subject,  but  in  these  there  exists  an  abundance  of 
matenal. 

Veiy  naturally,  up  to  this  period,  the  Intemational  Horti- 
enltnral  Exhibition  has  chiefly  occapied  the  attention  of  foreign 
eritios  and  correspondents,  who,  while  they  have  rendered  fair 
JuBtio«  to  the  brilliant  success  of  the  show,  take  the  liberty  of 
criticising  some  of  the  arrangements.  As  one  of  these  criti- 
^lamg  which  I  recently  perused  evidently  contains  the  ideas 
of  a  practical  man,  and  is  written  in  a  kindly  spirit,  it  is 
Talnable.  After  admiring  the  great  tent  our  critic  finds  him- 
self bewildered  at  the  first  aspect  of  the  whole  scene.  A  pro- 
fusion of  brilliant  colours,  hardly  less  ahowy  foliage,  culti- 
Tation  in  perfection  throughout,  and  this  in  the  case  of  plants 
only  known  to  Parisians  in  solitary  specimens !— -But  soon  a 
sensation  of  uniformity  in  the  arrangement  is  felt.  Each 
€>bject,  studiously  placed  so  as  to  secure  its  own  immediate 
^feet,  is  not  so  grouped  and  massed  as  to  form  an  artistical 
whole  ;  no  ensemble^  no  effective  stand-points,  no  striking  per- 

rtives — everything  sacrificed  to  detail,  and  decentralised 
eby.  Small  plants  are  brought  near  the  line  of  vision  of 
the  spectator.  Those  which  are  seen  to  best  advantage  from 
below  are  elevated  on  coarse  unadorned  benches.  **  On  the 
Hne"  are  those  objects  which  best  endure  scrutiny.  All  this 
18  a  x&ere  elementary  trace,  and  resembles  a  nurseryman's 
display  rather  than  that  of  a  great  exhibition  which  is  to  be 
a  model  for  country  shows.  Buch  a  plan  may  be  eminently 
Ib'VOUTable  for  the  individual  specimen,  but  it  has  no  artistical 
itetore,  nor  beautif  ol  grouping  of  masses.  These,  as  was  said 
previously,  are  the  remarks  of  a  very  intelligent  correspon- 
dent, and  should  be  received  as  improving  and  by  no  means 
Unfriendly  criticism. 

From  general  remarks  our  foreign  observer  passes  to  detail, 
hk  which  he  is  too  prolific  for  me  to  follow  him  in  a  mere  sum- 
auoylikethis.  He  begins  with  the  Bose.  The  Boee  is  a  tra- 
aftiMMl  Fieneh  gloiy.  Needy  every  variety  in  cultivation  is 
Of  French  (nigin ;  fortunately  we  have,  says  he,  this  oons^a- 
fkfOf  for  our  nei^bours  have  indeed  giTen  us  a  lesson. 


gine  huge  pyramids,  literal  constellations  of  enormous  and 
splendid  blooms !     Though  grown  under  glass,  they  are  far 
different  from  the  discoloured  specimens  we  often  see  in  Paris. 
He  distinguishes  the  names  of  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  W.  Paul 
as  the  best  growers.  In  Pelargoniums,  he  says,  we  envy  not  our 
neighbours'  success  ;  many  charming  and  popular  novelties 
adorn  our  houses ;  it  is  the  perfect  culture  shown  by  Mr.  Tamez 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.      This  is  described  at 
length  as  a  model  for  French  amateurs.      "  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  marvellous  Azaleas  and  plants  of  unheated  houses  ? 
The  marvels  of  Amsterdam  and  Brussels  pale  before  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  classical  powers  of  English  gardening.    We 
cannot  hope  to  rival  them.    Our  culture  is  inferior  to  theirs, 
so  that  even  plants  bought  in  England  degenerate  with  us." 
This  he  ascribes  as  due  in  part  to  the  qualities  of  the  water 
and  the  soil.     Ce  loam  bienfaisant  is  the  secret.    Then  follows 
a  list  of  choice  plants,  and  the  names  of  many  of  our  leading 
nurserymen  are  given.    Mr.  Baines's  Alocasia  metallica  is  es- 
pecially noted  ;  cdso  the  Palms  of  Madame  Legrelle  d'Hanis,  of 
Antwerp,  Messrs.  Lee's  magnificent  Cibotium  princeps  and 
superb  Alocasias,  and  Messrs.  Yeitch's  Anthuriums  are  re- 
marked as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  splendid  culture.     They  are 
minutely  described,  and  strongly  recommended.     Caladiums 
shown  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  Veitch,  Wattenbach,  and  Bleu 
are  highly  praised.    The  last  is  a  distingaished  French  ama- 
teur, our  critic  says.    Few  Palms,  the  best  shown  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.     I  must,  however,  leave  these  sections 
to  glance  at  a  very  popular  one  just  now,  and  which  our  friend 
rather  depreciates,  the  newest  variegated  and  bronze  golden 
bedding  Pelargoniums.    "  It  is  a  mania  just  now,"  he  says, 
"  amateurs  fight  for  novelties."    Pretty,  no  doubt,  but  rather 
"exaggerated,"  and  a  "little  frivolous."      "Except  Mistrisa 
Pollock,  Sophia  Cusak,  and  Lucy  Grieve,  the  rest  are  not  wortb 
much.    The  fashion  will  pass — as  it  came."    This,  however^, 
hardly  corresponds  with  the  opinions  of  other  foreign  nursezy-^- 
men  who  were  seen  making  similar  wild  guesses  at  the  some-  - 
what  outr6  names  they  saw,  and  well  they  might.    As  a  rule,. 
Frenchmen  take  too  Uttle  pains  as  to  English  nomenclature, , 
and  the  Exhibition  favourites  will,  no  doubt,  appear  in  strange  ^ 
guise  on  the  continent.    This  is  hardly  fair  to  the  grower,  but . 
unavoidable  at  present. 

Tropical  fruit  trees  are  described — the  palm  for  flavour- 
being  awarded  to  the  Mangosteen  ;  then  the  evergreen  shrubs . 
— so  beautiful,  sho^vn  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Standish,  and  Jack- 
man.  Then  Mr.  Salter's  magmficent  Fonklas,  Arabis,  &c., 
are  described,  the  contents  of  the  Orchid  tent  minutely  gone 
into,  and  the  names  of  successful  English  and  Belgian  com- 
petitors given ;  among  the  former  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Bull,  and 
among  the  latter  Messrs.  Verschaffelt  and  Linden  are  conspi- 
cuous. Ample  justice  is  done  to  this  important  part  of  the 
subject,  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  novelties  which  were 
exhibited  are  considered  to  form  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
whole  show,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  at  least.  This  is  what  we 
like  to  know. 

Our  friend  admires  Messrs.  Ivery*s  Ferns,  and  especially  Mr. 
Turner's  Tulips.  In  England,  yellow  is  not  a  proscribeds 
colour.  Then,  Mr.  Henderson's  plants  and  his  able  disposition^ 
of  them  are  praised,  afterwards  Mr.  Standish's  Rhododendrons, 
Mr.  Noble's  plants,  Mr.  Brand's  enormous  Eucharis  grandi- 
flora,  Messrs.  Carter's  New  Striped  Japanese  Maize,  so  su- 
perior, it  is  added,  to  that  grown  in  France;  Amaranthus 
hybridus,  shown  by  Mr.  Enight,  of  Pontchartrain,  near  Paris ; 
Mr.  Turner's  splendid  lot  of  Lilium  auratum;  Mr.  Veitch's 
wonderful  Maranta  tubispatha;  M.  Pfersdorff's  Cacti;  Mr. 
Foljambe's  Altemanthera ;  Col.  Milos's  Adiantum  ;  and  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  Ferns,  of  irreproachable  culture,  are  noted.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  say  more  than  this. 

After  this  we  come  to  the  sections  of  fruit,  &c.  "  Here," 
says  our  critic,  "  we  are  surprised  not  to  meet  the  master  of 
orchard-house  cultivation,  Mr.  Bivers;  we  have  thus  lost 
some  superb  productions;"  but  this  could  hardly  be,  as 
orchard-house  trees  in  pots  (unless  forced)  were  then  far  from 
looking  at  Uieir  best.  England,  long  so  superior  in  forced  fmits  .. 
has  now,  it  is  said,  rivals  such  as  Gontier  and  Lambertye, 
who  will  make  her  look  to  her  laurels.  The  forced  fruits  are 
considered  superb,  but  less  in  number  than  was  to  be  expected. 
Messrs.  Lane's  Vines  in  pots  are  much  praised,  as  also  Mr. 
Tamer's  specimens  of  Peaches,  Figs,  &q.  "  Not  a  Chasselas 
de  Fontainbleau  1"  says  our  friend,  in  wonder.  Then,  how- 
ever, eomes  the  rather  surprising  assertion,  "  Our  superiority 
in  &e  training  and  pruning  of  trees  is  known  and  appreciated 
in  Bsgland.  The  names  of  Messrs.  Jamin  &  Durand,  of  Bourg^. 
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Ift-Beine,  near  Farifl,  prore  this,  as  taking  the  two  first  prizes." 
'It  might  have  also  heen  added  that,  in  this  section  they  were 
the  only  exhibitors,  as  **  your  own  correspondent "  ought  to 
know,  haying  been  one  of  tiie  Judges. 

As  to  vegetables,  there  was  ti^e  same  indifFerenoe  as  in 
France,  an'd  this  although  the  Executive  Committee  had  en- 
<deavoured  to  secure  competition  by  a  handsome  list  of  prizes. 
•**  We  are  not  alone  in  deploring  this  resistance  of  a  class  to 
whom  these  shows  cannot  but  be  beneficial."  What  says  CoTsnt 
Garden  ?  Hhubarb,  however,  is  cited  as  shown  in  the  greatest 
perfection ;  a  Cucumber,  modestly  called  the  "  Invincible ; " 
nnd  the  new  Badish,  very  curious,  but  we  wait  to  taste  it  be- 
lore  deciding. 

"  Dn  reste,"  nothing  remarkable  in  the  implements  and  ma- 
chines. Garden  plans  very  inferior  indeed.  "  Why  did  not 
eome  French  competitors  come  over  and  give  a  lesson  on  the 
drawing  and  composition  of  gardens,  and  show  that,  if  in 
England  the  tradition  of  the  fine  old  parks  seems  compro- 
mised, it  is  to  be  found  in  France  more  in  honour  than  ever  ?" 

Thus  our  critic  ends  as  he  began,  by  praising  our  great  show 
in  every  detail,  but  considers  it  wanting  in  that  exquisite  and 
•artistical  grace  which  Parisians  can  alone  contribute.  Of  course, 
^e  have^  all  much  to  learn,  but  we  have  hardly  anything  to 
ticquire  in  some  important  things,  which  is  more  than  all 
can  eay. 

The  weather,  aq  with  us,  has  been  very  unfavourable  on  the 
tsontinent.  The  warm  and  dry  days  of  the  end  of  June  have 
been  succeeded  by  cold  and  wet  in  July.  Vegetation  has  been 
extremely  perturbed.  The  Oidium,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
not  re-appear,  has  become  prevalent.  Sulphur  is  still  in 
Xavour  as  a  remedy.  Numerous  provincial  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions are  announced.  At  Troyes  there  will  be  one  from 
the  Srd  to  the  10th  of  September.  A  musical  mass,  a  banquet 
Xto  which  ladies  will  be  admitted),  a  Venetian  fete  in  the 
public  gardens,  are  a  part  of  the  programme.  At  Limoges 
another  show  will  take  place  on  the  13th  of  this  month.  The 
Pomological  Society  of  France  will  hold  its  eleventh  session  at 
^elun,  on  the  14th  of  September.  Other  exhibitions  are  at 
Orleans  on  the  12th  of  August ;  on  the  15th  at  Bourg ;  from 
the  29th  of  September  to  the  Srd  of  October,  at  Paris.— T.  C. 
'Bxt^HAUT,  Richmond  Houae^  Guemtey. 
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Floral  Cobocittee.— TLIb  meetiiig  was  one  of  the  best  <^  the 
season^  althongh,  perhaps,  the  attcndajice  of  the  Fellows  vns  not  eo 
utunerons.  The  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers  was  excellent.  Mr. 
d.  Tomer  sent  fonr  seedling  Nosegay  Peliu^ninma — viz.,  Ladj  Con- 
etanoe  Grosvenor,  a  bright  scarlet,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class 
^certificate ;  Dnchess  of  Sntherland,  a  yery  showy  variety,  which  had 
.been  awazded  a  iirst-class;  International,  and  Conntess  of  Sefton, 
good  in  colour,  but  deficient  in  tmss.  Mr.  Tirebnck  had  fifteen  seed- 
hng  Zonale  Pelargoniums ;  out  of  them,  a  Nosegay  called  Fehx,  with 
lazge  pale  pink  trusses,  was  awarded  a  second-class  certificate.  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dnlwich,  exhibited  thirteen  Zonale  Nosegay  Pelar- 
goniums, many  of  them  of  high  character,  but  too  much  resembling 
well-known  rarieties.  Sunbeam,  a  bright  orange  scarlet,  and  King  of 
the  Nosegays,  were  considered  the  best  among  them.  From  Messrs. 
Smith  came  also  a  small  collection  of  Balsams,  but  not  ec^utA  to  those 
irhich  we  have  seen  exhibited  by  tliis  firm ;  likewise  Lomana  flnyiatilifl, 
•«Q  old  and  well-known  Fern. 

Mr.  Parker,  Tootinff,  exhibited  some  interesting  plants.  First-class 
^  certificates  were  awarded  for  Pleopeltis  incnrvata,  a  handsome  Fern 
from  Java ;  Nothochlsna  cretacea,  a  pretty  Silver  Fern  ;  and  Good- 
vera  pubescens  intermedia.  A  special  ccortificate  was  awarded  Mr. 
Parker  for  his  collection.  Messrs.  Yeitch  received  first-class  certifi- 
cates for  a  curious  and  rare  Orchid — ^Acineta  species,  Gymnostachyum 
species,  Triehomanes  oondunum,  and  second-class  ceitificates  for 
Bolbophyllnm  reticulatum  and  lonopsis  paniculata.  A  special  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  for  the  collection,  in  which  were  the  white  Lapa- 
fi^exia,  Rothmannia  species,  Notyha  bioolor,  a  very  small  and  minnte- 
fiowering  Orchid;  Yanda  Boxbnighii  var.,  a  Meh  stoma,  and  a  cut  col- 
lection of  Gladidli,  one  box  containing  G.  brenchleyensis,  and  the 
other  named  varieties. 

Mr.  James  Hedges,  gardener  to  E.  Wright,  Esq.,  received  a  special 
•certificate  for  cut  specimens  of  Renanthera  Lowii  and  Yanda  Batemanii. 
Mr.  Melville,  DaJmony  Park,  sent  four  seedling  Tropieolums,  like 
many  other  seedlings  which  are  raised  every  year ;  and  Mr.  John  Wills, 
fiuntrovde,  nine  seedling  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  not  sufficiently  dis- 
"tinct,  also  a  collection  of  his  hybrid  seedling  Yerbenas,  which  must 
he  seen  planted  out  before  their  merits  are  decided  upon.  From  Mr. 
Bsaeher  came  eight  seedling  Yerbenas  of  no  merit,  and  from  Mr. 
^henratt,  gardener  to  James  Batemaa,  Esq.,  Ccelogyne  oonngitfa,  to 


which  was  awarded  a  seoond-clau  eertUieate,  and  Mr.  Bberratt  also 
received  a  special  certificate  for  a  fine  collection  of  cut  Orchids. 

Mr.  Bull  obtained  first-class  certificates  for  Brownea  priaoepa 
(erecta  ?)  and  Brownea  grandioeps,  both  ^Unts  with  very  handsome 
foliage,  and  second-class  certificates  for  Bronssonetia  papjrifera,  a 
beautifolly  variegated  shrub,  and  Tradeseantia  vittata.  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Kingston,  were  awarded  a  first-class  oertiftcate  for  Erica 
Mamockiana,  a  very  fine  variety.  Mr.  Gulliford,  Bedford  Souaze, 
exhilttted  a  Cactus,  covered  with  the  cochineal  insect ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  Homsey  Boad,  two  seedling  Zonale  Pelaigoninms — Chancellor, 
a  bright  scarlet,  a  good  flower,  but  too  like  many  others ;  and  Alex- 
andra, white-vaziegated  Zonale,  not  better  than  Mountain  of  Light 
or  Silver  Chain.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  had  a  first-dass  orati- 
ficate  for  Lilium  anratnm  splendidum,  one  of  the  best  vazietieB  yet 
seen  in  this  country ;  the  broad  dull  red  in  place  of  the  usual  orangs 
bands  made  the  flower,  which  is  of  excellent  form,  very  ooniipicnoas. 

Mr.  Chater,  Saffron  Walden,  exhibited  eight  seedhng  Hollyhoeks, 
two  of  which  received  first-dass  certificates — specioea,  a  pale  buff  suf- 
fused with  crimson ;  and  Frederiek  Chater,  a  pale  yellow;  and  a  seoond- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Edward  Speed,  the  flower  of  a  difi- 
cult  colour  to  describe,  a  pale  purplish  grey.  Messrs.  Henderson, 
Welliiigton  Boad,  receivedfa  flrst-olass  certificate  for  PeUrgoninm 
Christine  Nosegav;  and  a  special  certificate  for  their  collection  of 
plants.  Among  tnem  were  tricolor  Pelargonium  Lady  Harriet  Bliss, 
Hedychium  thyrsiforme  variegatum;  Caladinm  pic'tum,  Alphonse 
Karr,  poecile ;  and  Curcuma  flava.  Messrs.  Carter  sent  flne  plants  of 
variegated  Maize,  Lobelia  Attraction,  blue  and  white,  very  like 
Paxtonii ;  also,  Lobelia  Beauty  of  Bavensboume,  dwarf  compact  plant, 
with  pale  lilac  flowers ;  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  it.  Mr. 
Henoerson,  Thornton  Heath  Nnisezy,  sent  a  long  shoot  of  the  Climb- 
ing Devoniensis  Bose,  with  a  fine  terminal  duster  of  fiowers.  A  fint- 
dass  certificate  was  awarded  this  beantifnl  Bose.  Mr.  Barran,  Elvas- 
ton,  exhibited  Abies  Douglasii  brevifolia,  which  was  awarded  a  first- 
dass  certificate ;  also,  Abies  Doudasii  variegate.  W.  W.  Bnller, 
Esq.,  received  a  special  certificate  for  a  collection  of  cut  Orchids. 
Mr.  Eckford,  Coleshill,  Bucks,  sent  twdve  seedhng  Yerbenas,  Tezy 
good  flowers,  but  not  differing  from  many  others.  From  the  Sodety's 
gardens,  Kensington,  came  Xanthosoma  violacea,  in  flower ;  and  from 
Chiswick,  a  coUection  of  plants,  comprising,  among  others,  that  good 
old  plant  Trachelium  csruleum,  some  named  Petunias,  and  several 
very  promising  seedlings. 

Faurr  CoionTrEB. — ^Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener  to  His  Boyal  ffigh- 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Saadrinffham,  received  a  special  certificate 
for  a  remarkably  handsome  Envule  Pine  Apple  weighing  7f  lbs., 
doubtless  the  forerunner  of  many  other  fine  productions  m>m  the 
same  garden.  From  Mr.  Keyn^,  Salisbniy,'  came  tvo  drapes,  the 
one  a  pretty  white  seedling,  and  the  other  the  Strawberry  Grape, 
having  a  stronglv-markod  Strawberry  flavour;  from  Mr.  Mathison, 
Addington,  a  seedling  Black  Grape ;  and  from  Mr.  Cox,  Madreefidd 
Court,  Great  Malvern,  an  oval-berried  Black  Grape,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  This  was 
stated  to  possess  a  fine  fiavour,  but  ndther  to  it  nor  the  other  seed- 
lings was  any  award  made.  Mr.  Ingram,  Huntingdon  Nurseries, 
exhibited  Easter  Beurre  Pears,  much  shrivelled ;  Mr.  Molndoe,  a 
seedling  Gooseberry  called  Goldflnder ;  and  Mr.  Cooling,  Bath,  two 
dishes  of  Apples,  and  a  useful-looking  white  Potato.  Edgcott  Seoond 
Early  Kidney  Potato,  a  very  dean-skinned  variety,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Neale,  gardener  to  B.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Edgcott  House.  This  and 
the  other  Potatoes  were  referred  to  Dr.  Hogg  for  trial  when  cooked. 
Mr.  Melville,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bosebeny,  Dalmeny  Park,  ex- 
hibited the  Long-jDodded  Badish  with  large  pods  80  inches  or  more  in 
length.  These,  lute  the  pods  of  the  common  Badish,  are  said  to  be 
very  good  when  pickled. 

FoBTKiOHTLT  Meetxito.— J.  Bstcmau,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
The  awards  of  the  Committee  having  berai  announced,  the  Bev.  M. 
J.  Berkdey  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  subiects  exhibited.  The 
i£chmea  shown  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  and 
which  differed  in  some  respects  from  M.  Mertensii,  had  been  compared 
with  specimens  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew,  but  the  only  n>ecies  at  aU. 
approaching  it  was  M.  pyramidalis,  of  which  it  was  probably  onlj  a 
variety.  In  a  collection  of  fruits  from  the  garden  ox  the  Yiceroy  of 
Egypt,  shown  in  the  end  of  1864,  was  the  plart  (Cannabis  sativa), 
from  which  is  made  the  hashish  used  in  the  East  as  a  narcotic,  1^ 
opium.  From  this  Mr.  Berkeley  said  he  took  twdve  seeds ;  but  all  the 
punts  raised  from  these  were  eaten  off  by  slugs,  with  the  exception  of 
one  which  proved  to  be  variegated.  From  it  he  had  this  year  sao- 
ceeded  in  raising  six  plants,  and  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  more 
dwarf  and  bushy  than  the  common  Hemp,  ne  thought  it  would  prove 
a  handsome  plant  for  shrubbery-borders.  Pleopeltis  incurvata  and 
Nothochhena  cretacea  next  came  under  notice,  and  of  the  latter  it 
was  remarked  that  the  fronds  were  finely  powdered  with  silvery  dust. 
Bhopalas  were  also  noticed  as  being  handsome  plants  for  drawing- 
room  decoration.  Attention  was  next  directed  to  a  Bothmaania,  ex- 
hibited bv  Messrs.  Yeitch;  to  Jussisa  ligustrifolia,  a  marsh  plant 
nearly  related  to  the  Evening  Primzoee;  and  to  Brownea  ninceps 
and  grandioeps.  Of  the  last,  Mr.  Bateman  remarked  that  it  is  an 
extremdy  handsome  plant  ol  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Jonesia 
asooa  and  Jfeharstia  nobilis,  having  large  heads  of  flowers  and  long 
giaeefnUy  moping  leaves.    The  finest  spenmen  of  it  whiah  he  ersc 
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**\^  ™  *l»«  g«tf^«»  <rf  Sir  Hugh  "WillianM,  at  Boddwycldaa.  The 
eoebineal  uueci  was  the  next  mligect  refened  to,  an  Opnntia  bearing 
that  inaeet  having  been  exhibited  bv  Mr.  aolliford,  and  some  details 
were  nyen  as  to  the  mode  of  ooUeoting  the  insects  and  preparing  the 
jalnable  dye  which  they  yield.  The  Tariegated  Bronssonetm  papyri- 
leva  was  then  referred  to  as  a  handsome  Tanegated  plant,  eqnally  hudy 


With  the  nlain-leayed  sort,  and  the  ose  made  by  the  Japanese  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  latter  in  prodndng  a  bibnlons  paper,  was  mentioned, 
as  weU  as  the  fact  of  » tongh  doth  being  mannlactored  6om  it  by  the 
natiTes  of  the  Sonth  Sea  Islands.  The  other  plants  noticed  were 
Inehehnm  cnmleom,  Aeaona  noviB-zealandiK,  nearly  allied  to  Bomet, 
And  an  Odontoglossam  from  Maraqnita,  remarhabfe  as  a  botanical 
cnnoarty.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  a  Hollyhock  spihe,  in  which 
sevwal  shoots  had  become  nnited,  as  sometimes  happens  with  Aspara- 
gus,, and  it  was  remarked  that  the  upper  blooms  were  fair,  though 
they  would  not  pass  muster  with  a  florist,  whilst  of  the  lower  flowers 
every  one  had  developed  florets. 

^,  Mr.  B^man  said  that  though  there  were  numerous  novelties  among 
«to  Orchids  exHbited,  they  all  kboured  under  the  difficulty  which 
other  new  Orchids  experienced— that  of  not  being  in  a  concUtion  to 
esOiibit  their  beauties  to  the  best  advantage.  The  first  to  which  he  would 
aDude  was  Vanda  Bensonii,  named  after  Lieut..Col.  Benson,  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  of  Bangoon,  an  enthnsiastie  collector  of  plants. 
As  exhibited,  it  had  miserable  foliage  and  only  a  few  flowers;  but 
Mtave  specimens  showed  that  it  had  not  only  fine  foliage,  but  produced 
^'l?®^  ?F  ^^^^  f^oxren  in  a  spike.  There  was  also  a  remarkable 
™"2^y"am,  from  Borneo,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  having 
beautifully  netted  leaves,  and  an  Acineta,  from  Central  America,  with 
large  c^nsters  of  yellow  flowers,  and  very  distinct  from  any  species 
«  present  known ;  also,  from  his  own  garden,  Ccelogyne  corrugata, 
JO  eaUed  from  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  its  pseudo-bulbs.  Among 
M  most  remarkable  of  the  old  kinds  was  LnUa  crispa,  in  beautiful 
Woom.  This,  which  was  first  ranged  under  the  genus  Catdeya,  had 
1^  him  waiiang  twenty.five  years,  but  he  had  at  length  been  rewarded 
^  Its  flowering.  Some  varieties  were  obstinate  m  doing  so,  and 
ottittrs  were  the  reverse,  and  he  could  now  congratulate  the  members 
OT  the  Society  on  having  a  free-flowering  variety  for  distribution. 
^■rom  Mr.  Bull  there  came  an  example  of  Peristeria  elata,  or  the 
iXyye  plant,  known  aUo  in  Panama  as  El  Spirito  Santo,  in  conse- 
l"®**^  ^t^®  singular  resemblance  of  the  column  of  the  flower  to  a 
dove,  llie  phint  flrst  flowered  in  EugUnd  with  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
IjiTerpool,  in  the  year  in  which  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way was  opened,  and  very  few  persons  who  had  a  love  for  plants  did 
not  avail  the^nselves  of  that  opportunity  of  going  to  Liverpool  to  see 
this  beautiful  plant  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Harrison's  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  Orchids.  He  hardly  knew  any  plant  givins  a  more  perfect 
representation  of  an  animal  fohn  than  the  Peristena,  for  the  reaem- 
Uance  between  it  and  the  beautiful  silvery  wings  of  a  dove  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  perfect.  Of  Oncidium  Lanoeanum  there  was 
also  an  exiuople,  and  coming  from  Surinam  it  required  a  high  tem- 
perature. He  remembered  having  sent  to  Demerara,  now  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  a  collector,  who,  having  come  across  tins  plant  on  a  tree 
l)^ding  over  the  Essequibo  river,  and  knowing  that  Henchman,  another 
collector,  emnloyed  by  Messrs.  Low,  was  but  a  day  and  a  half  behind 
him,  stripped  the  tree  of  all  the  plants  that  he  possibly  could  take  and 
buried  the  rest,  so  that  the  other  collector  might  not  secure  the  same 
pme  as  himselfi  He  would  leave  it  to  others  to  say  whether  or  ne 
such  a  course  was  riflht,  and  though  it  would  admit  of  some  discussion, 
he  would  not  pretend  to  defend  it ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  the  proceed- 
ing of  Colley  was  very  advantageous  to  him  (Mr.  Bateman),  for  he 
Has  enabled  to  make  exchanges  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  his 
plants  being  worth  ten  guineas  instead  of  two.  Poor  Colley  (for  that 
was  the  collector's  name),  died  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  he  might 
mention  that  his  widow,  a  very  respectable  person,  still  lives  at  22, 
Hereford  Street,  Lisson  Grove,  Padcungton,  tnough  in  by  no  means 
good  circumstances,  imd,  as  she  is  an  excellent  cuinnUre,  some  of 
those  presen  t  might  be  disposed  to  employ  her.  Among  other  Orchids 
lor  distribution  was  a  handsome  spike  of  PhaUenopsis  grandiflora,  the 
queen  of  bridal  Orchids,  furnished  by  W.  Wentworth  Buller,  Esq., 
of  Strete  Baleigh,  who  informed  him  that  the  plant  from  which  it  was 
cat  had  not  been  out  of  bloom  for  two  years,  and  in  that  time  had  pro- 
duced no  less  than  thirty-two  spikes,  as  many  as  five  having  been 
in  flower  at  one  time.  In  connection  with  Notylia  bicolor,  an  in- 
ngnificant-looking  Orchid,  Mr.  Bateman  remarked,  that  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders  was  about  to  nublish  a  work  called  "  The  Befuge,"  in  which 
aa  small  Orchids  which  could  not  make  their  way  in  tiie  world  by 
ueir  gay  flowers,  would  have  justice  done  to  them.  With  reference 
to  Allamanda  Schottii  Hendenoni,  of  which  Mr.  BuU  had  sent  cut 
■>«ooms  for  distribution,  Mr.  Bateman  cautioned  those  who  might 
obtain  them  to  be  careful,  fpr  he  knew  that  if  the  petals  of  Allamanda 


eathaiiica  were  put  into  the  month  they  caused  pain  for  a  consider- 
Mle  time  afterwards.  Attention  was  then  directed  to  a  cut  specimen 
ol  Benanthera  Lowii,  between  7  and  8  feet  in  length,  and  bearing 
tnirty-two  blooms,  shown  by  E.  Wridlit,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham.  It 
M  remarked  that  this  munificent  Ordiid  is  a  native  ol  Borneo, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Low,  jun.,  and  on  its  first  introduction 
named  Vanda  LowiL  This  Benanthera  was  remarkable  for  the  great 
j^Sti^  of  its  spikes,  and  he  mioht  mention  that,  fine  as  the  spectmen 
befotethe  meetixig  was,  he  had  seen  ene  a  year  or  two  ag^  at  Mr. 
Kocker'i,  at  Wandsworth,  which  very  m«eh  surpassed  it,  Ux  it  had  no 


leas  than  twelve  racemes  equally  long  with  that  exhilHted,  which  by 
reason  of  their  great  length  were  festooned  across  the  path,  producing 
a  most  striking  effect.  A  peculiarity  which  he  might  mention  was, 
that  the  two  or  three  flowers  nearest  the  base  of  the  shoot  were  in 
this  species  different  from  the  rest,  being  thick,  fleshy,  and  of  a 
tawny  colour.  Granadillas  were  the  next  subject  to  which  Mr.  Bate- 
man alluded,  and  of  these  he  had  brou^t  some  (fruit  of  Passiflora 
ednlis),  from  his  own  garden,  that  the  visitors  might  taste — a  privilege 
which  he  seldom  enjoyed  himself,  so  fond  of  them  were  his  6unily. 
The  proper  way  to  eat  the  fruit  was  like  an  egg,  with  or  without 
sugar,  according  to  taste.  With  reference  to  Passiflora  maorocarpa 
rolendens,  Mr.  Bateman  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
HuUett,  who  had  offered  it  for  sale  at  a  very  long  price,  giving  the 
testimony  of  the  correspondent  from  whom  he  had  received  the  seeds 
as  to  the  enormous  pize  of  the  fruit,  but  Mr.  Bateman  recommended 
intending  buyers  to  wait  till  they  had  seen  fruit  of  14  or  15  lbs. 
weight,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  honoured  by  the  Fruit  Committee 
with  a  "double  first  class."  After  noticing  a  collection  of  CKwse- 
berries  from  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  a  hardy  Bubus,  not  in  con- 
dition, but  said  to  be  excellent  for  game  preserves,  and  to  have  Iroit 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  Baspber^  and  the  Blackberry,  Mr. 
Bateman  passed  on  to  a  Grape  having  a  flavour  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  Strawberry,  but  partaking  of  the  foxy  taste  of  most  of  the 
native  American  Grapes.  He  might  add  that  America  had  been  known 
to  the  Greenlanders  long  before  tiie  discovery  of  Columbus,  and  from 
the  abundance  of  its  wild  Vines,  it  had  received  from  them  the  name 
of  Vineland  or  Wineland.  ' 

Six  new  Fellows  were  elected,  and  the  Loughborough  Hortwmllnral 
Society,  Sherborne  Floricnltural  and  Horticultural  Society,  and  Tam- 
worth  General  Horticultural  Society  were  admitted  into  union. 


Weekly  Show,  August  lltA.^For  the  best  collection  of  miscella- 
neous plants  exhibited  by  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate, 
received  the  first  prize.  In  the  dass  for  the  best  collection  of  vege- 
tables, the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  very  meritorious  exhibition, 
consisting  of  vegetables  and  herbs,  from  Mr.  Hill,  Angel  Bow,  High- 

S^te ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Plester,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bush,  Elsenham 
all ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene.  Li  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Class  Messrs.  Cutbush  received  an  extra  prize  for  a  col- 
lection of  twelve  plants ;  and  Mr.  Tonkin,  gardener  to  S.  T.  Keke- 
wich,  Esq.,  Peamore,  near  Exeter,  for  an  excellent  specimen  of  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  Pine. 


GARDENING  NOTES. 

The  importance  of  e^theiing  all  ripe  fmit  before  the  morn- 
ing snn  has  reached  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known.  The 
Melon,  oBpeoially,  la  scarcely  fit  to  eat  if  gathered  warm,  and  the 
flavonr  of  Figs  and  wall  froit  generally  is  affected  to  a  marked 
degree  by  the  condition  of  the  fmit  at  the  time  of  its  remoyal 
from  the  tree.  I  belieye  vegetables  also  come  onder  the 
role. 

In  passing  lately  through  Paris,  I  had  again  the  opportnnity 
of  noticing  the  diligent  care  with  which  the  flower-oeds  and 
grass  plats  are  tended  in  the  pablic  gardens,  and  in  the  Bois. 
The  bedding  plants  are  surrounded  with  a  thick  mulching  of' 
rotten  manure,  which  is  well  watered  twice  or  thrice  a-day., 
The  grass  parterres  are  also  weU  watered  for  hours  together 
during  sunshine,  by  hose  perforated  with  innumerable  small 
holes,  which  spread  a  gentle  dew  in  all  directions.  These 
hose  are  set  on  **  travellers,''  so  that  they  can  be  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place.  They  water  a  tract  of  100  yards  in  length 
by  about  10  in  breadth  at  once,  and  without  any  trouble  be- 
yond the  first  placing  in  position. 

Large  trees  are  transplanted  in  Paris,  and  having  been  sur- 
rounded by  haybands,  have  a  funnel  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  to  receive  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  haybands  constantly 
wet  to  prevent  the  tree  from  languishing. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in  those  round  the  Louvre, 
a  pretty  effect  is  given  to  tiie  flower-beds  by  an  earth  border 
between  the  grass-bed  and  the  flowers.  This  is  formed  of 
finely-sifted  earth,  and  being  slightly  damped  it  keeps  its  place, 
and,  moreover,  prevents  washings  round  the  grass  borders. 

In  planting,  weeding,  &c.,  over  soft  ground,  it  strikes  me 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  workman  to  wear  a  kind  of  snow 
shoe,  to  save  the  ground  from  being  trampled  hard.    Such ' 
shoes  would  be  easily  attached  to  the  foot,  and  any  handy  man 
could  readily  make  them.    They  would  save  much  time  and . 
trouble  in  Ueu  of  shifting  boards,  &c.,  and,  b^ing  pointed  in 
front,  might  be  easily  slipped  beneath  the  leaves  of  growing  . 
plants  without  doing  mjury. 

A  pretty  effect  may  be  produced  on  lawns,  A».,  if,  at  the  time 
of  laying  the  turf,  planks  be  first  put  down  a  few  inches  below  ' 
the  surface,  ananged  in  various  patterns  (stars,  letters,  crests. 
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&e.),  and  the  turf  then  laid  above  them.  When  the  snow  has 
fiUton  in  winter,  and  begins  to  melt,  it  will  be  f6mid  to  zemain 
for  a  long  time  oyer  these  plaees,  and  exhibit  the  yarions 
deTioes  which  have  been  exeonted  there,  without  any  ill-elfeet 
being  produced  at  other  times.  To  those  who  are  not  in  the 
secret  it  will  be  a  source  of  delighted  wonder.  Cinders  or  other 
uon-eondncting  substances  may  be  used  instead  of  planks. — D. 


MR.  WILLIAM  PAULS  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM 
CROSS. 

These  nurseries  are  at  all  seasons  well  worthy  of  a  yisit, 
and  particularly  just  now ;  for  apart  from  the  high  order  and 
keeping  which  they  everywhere  manifest,  they  present  several 
features  of  special  interest.  Foremost  among  these  are  the 
bedding  Pelargoniums;  then  there  are  Boses  by  thousands; 
extensive  collections  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs,  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous,  now  in  full  beauty ;  and  for  those  who 
contemplate  stocking  their  fruit  gardens.  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Kectarines,  Plums,  and  Cherries  of  every  useful  size  and  fozm. 

To  the  traveller  by  rail  the  most  convenient  mode  of  access 
is  from  the  platform  of  Waltham  station  (Great  Eastern  Bail- 
way),  whence  a  walk  leads  directly  into  the  nurseries,  and  is 
continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  paralld  to  the  railway.  One 
side  of  this  walk  is  planted  with  trees  selected  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage,  and  the  other  chiefly  with  Hollyhocks,  now 
presenting  noble  spikes  of  bloom.  Pursuing  this  walk  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  we  enter  a  broad 
grass  walk  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  leading  to  the  offices  and 
I^UuM  houses.  This  walk  is  kept  closely  cut  with  a  mowing 
inachine,  and  having  beds  of  choice  evergreen  shrubs  on  eac& 
aide,  it  forms  a  most  agreeable  promenade  in  summer,  whilst 
for  traffic  in  winter  and  when  the  grass  is  damp  there  are 
parallel  gravel  walks.  By  this  arrangement,  which  is  worthy 
of  imitation  elsewhere,  comfort  in  walking  is  secured  in  all 
weathers.  For  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  this 
broad  grass  walk  the  beds  are  extremely  gay  with  the  finest 
of  the  bedding  Pelargoniums,  but  before  referring  further  to 
these  we  will  take  a  glance  through  the  houses. 

The  first  two  houses  contained  Tea  Boses,  which,  though  no 
longer  exhibiting  that  profusion  of  bloom  whidi  they  did 
earlier  in  the  season,  were  still  very  interesting  and  pretty. 
Kar^chal  Niel,  which  has  this  year  established  its  reputation 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Tea  Boses,  figuring  in  most  of 
the  winning  stands,  and  exciting  universal  admiration,  was 
Btm  in  great  beauty.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Hadame  Falcot,  beautiful  in  the  bud  state,  and  Nina  were 
also  in  very  good  bloom ;  as  well  as  Noisettes  Celine  Forestier, 
Desprez  h  fleur  jaune,  a  very  hardy  and  vigorous  kind,  and 
Cloth  of  Gold.  The  next  house  contained  a  good  stock  of 
Tines  for  fruiting  in  pots,  consisting  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Boyal  Muscadine,  and  Foster's  White 
Seedling,  all  with  strong  wood.  Four  other  houses  were 
occupied  with  a  large  stock  of  Vines,  chiefly  for  planting  out, 
consisting  of  Muscats,  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, Foster's  White  Seedling,  Boyal  Vineyard,  Chas^elas  de 
Falloux,  Barbarossa,  Lady  Downe*s,  Trentham  Black,  West's 
St.  Peter's,  Tokay,  and  several  other  varieties  in  excellent  con- 
dition. In  No.  4  house  there  was  a  number  of  standard  Pelar- 
goniums, among  which  were  Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset,  Waltham 
Pet,  Madame  Vauoher,  and  Dr.  Lindley,  a  large-flowered  light 
Bcarlet  with  a  white  eye.  There  was  also  a  plant  of  Pillar  of 
Beauty,  a  strong-growing  variety  well  adapted  for  the  pillars 
and  back  walls  of  conservatories,  and  a  profuse  and  continuous 
Uoomer.  Here,  too,  there  were  several  of  the  new  Nosegay 
varietieB,  as  Blue  Bell,  deep  rosy  lilao  with  a  slight  bluish 
tinge,  and  a  large  white  blotch  in  the  upper  petals ;  and  Mrs. 
William  Paul,  now  pretty  well  known  as  a  fine  rosy  pink 
variety.  No.  6  contained  a  number  of  the  new  Boses  in  eighC- 
inch  pots,  and  large  specimen  Teas  for  show  purposes ;  and 
the  next  house  Pelargoniums  again.  Among  these  were 
Bride,  a  pret^  varietv  for  pot  culture,  with  white  flowers, 
Slaving  a  red  circle  at  the  base  of  the  petals ;  a  fine  specimen 
Iklant  of  Wood  Nymph,  about  2|  feet  through,  and  bearing 
about  four  score  trusses ;  and  Waltham  Gem,  a  promising 
golden-leaved  variety  of  compact  habit.  The  Camellia-house 
had  been  cleared  of  its  regular  inmates,  which  had  been  placed 
out  of  doors  under  tiffany,  and  was  occupied  with  Primuhw  for 
seed,  of  which  great  care  is  taken  in  preserving  a  fine  strain, 
and  a  lot  of  the  long-podded  Badish. 

In  other  honses  and  pits  were  Boses  of  the  Tea,  Noisette, ' 


Bourbon,  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  classes  to  the  number  ofsereral 
thousands,  and  among  other  varieties  was  an  extra  strong 
stock  of  Mar^ehal  Niel,  Madame  Bravy,  Alba  rosea,  now  in 
great  demand ;  Madame  Goubanlt,  Madame  Falcot,  and  Mr. 
Paul's  new  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Black  Prince,  Dr.  Lindley,  and 
Lady  Snffield.  Various  span-roofed  pits  were  filled  with  new 
Japanese  shrubs,  such  as  the  Bapliiolepis  ovata,  which  this 
spring  has  shown  to  be  beautiful  not  only  in  its  leaf  but  in  its 
flower,  and,  withal,  delightfully  fragrant ;  Skimmia  japonica  ; 
variegated  Enonymus,  and  two.  beautifully  variegated  Privets 
— ^vis.,  Ligustmm  ovaUfolinm  aureo-maculatum  and  L.  sinense 
variegatum,  the  latter  exhibiting  a  great  breadth  of  yellow 
marl^gs,  and,  doubtless,  hardy  enough  for  good  situations. 
The  new  Aucubas,  too,  were,  of  course,  represented  in  great 
number  as  well  as  variety,  and  there  were  some  seedlings  not 
yet  brought  before  the  public ;  one  was  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  the  foliage  being  broadly  edged  with  white,  and  if  this 
character  remain  permanent,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt,  it  will  prove  a  striking  novelty.  Another  seedling  was 
also  noticeable  as  having  leaves  scarcely  distinguiBhable  from 
those  of  a  Laurel.  Medio-picta,  latimaculata,  and  other  kinds 
shown  this  year  and  last  at  the  various  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions, were  being  propagated  in  numbers,  as  from  their  bold 
variegation  the  demand  for  them  will  doubtless  be  great. 
Before  quitting  the  part  of  the  nursery  where  the  houses  are 
situated,  we  just  glanced  into  some  north  pits,  where,  among 
other  subjects,  is  a  collection  of  Ivies.  Of  these,  marmorata 
nana  was  noticeable  as  a  beautiful,  small-leaved,  marbled 
variety ;  rhombea,  as  having  elegant  foliage  with  a  regular 
silver  margin ;  and  japonica  as  a  smaU-leaved,  bright-looking, 
white-variegated  sort.  Algeriensis  variegate,  and  maculata,  are 
also  handsome  varieties. 

We  now  come  to  the  bedding  Pelargoniums,  which,  being 
massed  on  each  side  of  the  grass  walk,  and  most  of  the  varie- 
ties being  represented  in  considerable  numbers,  have  a  brilliant 
effect.  The  majority  of  them  are  of  the  Nosegay  race,  and 
either  of  Mr.  Beaton's  raising  or  seedlings  which  have  sprung 
from  his  stock,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  Mr.  W. 
Paul  purchased  the  whole.  First  comes  a  bed  of  Bebeooa* 
which  must  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  bedding  varieties  which 
we  possess.  Its  flowers  are  broad-petalled,  of  a  peculiarly  soft 
rosy  carmine,  with  some  scarlet  in  the  upmr  petals.  The 
habit  is  very  dwarf  and  compact,  the  leaves  distinctly  zonate, 
and  the  trusses  stiff,  bearing  the  flowers  well  above  the  foliage, 
but  not  too  high.  Li  addition  to  these  good  properties  it  has 
that  of  being  very  free-flowering ;  and,  as  a  further  proof  of  its 
merits,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  has  been  awarded  a  first- 
class  ceriiflcate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  St.  George  is  another  fine  variety  with  plain 
leaves  snd  scarlet  flowers,  with  a  chestnut  shade,  in  laige 
tmeses ;  and  Waltham  Seedling,  a  very  free-flowering  da^ 
crimson,  with  slight  horseshoe  leaves.  Phoenix,  intense  scarlet* 
has  a  larger  truss  than  the  well-known  Punch,  and  appears  to 
be  a  very  continuous  bloomer;  whilst  Salmon  Nosegay,  also 
plain-leaved,  is  likewise  remarkably  free,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  salmon-coloured  varieties.  In 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  we  have  a  totally  distinct  shade  of  colour* 
more  nearly  approaching  an  orange  than  we  have  hitherto 
met  with,  and  a  great  improvement  on  Orange  Nosegay,  the 
trass  and  flowers  being  twice  the  size ;  and  in .  Naiad  there  is 
another  new  colour— a  beantifQl  rosy  purple  with  a  play  of 
scarlet  in  the  upper  petals.  The  flowers,  indeed,  are  rather 
smidl,  but  it  is  a  charming  variety.  Cardinal,  though  perhaps 
better  for  pot  culture  than  bedding,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
shape  and  habit,  and  deep  scarlet  colour ;  and  Prince  of  Orange» 
which,  like  the  preceding,  has  plain  foliage,  is  a  very  free- 
flowering  orange  scarlet  Nimrod  is  another  fine  orange  scar- 
let,  with  fine^  formed  petals  and  very  large  trusses.  The 
leaves  are  marked  with  a  dark  horseshoe,  and  the  habit  ie 
excellent,  the  trusses  being  thrown  just  above  the  foliage^ 
Monte  Bosa  is  a  pretty  rosy  pink,  with  a  tinge  of  magenta  in 
the  lower  petals,  and  of  scarlet  in  the  upper  ones ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, salmon  pink,  with  very  dark  zonate  foliage,  and  forming 
a  compact  bed  in  profuse  bloom,  and  Alexandra,  a  sport  of 
Magenta  Queen,  were  also  very  noticeable.  The  last  is  of  & 
beautiful  magenta  crimson,  very  free-flowering  and  effective. 

Besides  tiie  above,  all  of  which  have  been  already  before  the 
public,  there  were  several  seedlings  which  will  not  come  out 
until  next  spring.  One  of  these,  called  Br.  Hogg,  is  bioadas 
in  the  petals  than  Amv  Hogg,  of  a  deeper  rose,  and  has  mam 
seariet  in  llie  top  petals,  whilst  the  trusses  are  equally  nime- 
xons  and  fine.    Beaafy  of  Waltham,  esnnine  and  scarlet,  is  % 
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yerj  free  bloomer ;  and  Grimflon  Queen,  ihongh  not  large  in 
the  truss,  is  of  a  mneh  deeper  oolour  than  Stella  and  Oybister. 
Scarlet  Dwarf,  as  its  name  miplies,  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit, 
and  has  soft  rosy  carmine  flowers  with  a  tinge  of  magenta  in 
the  lower  pefcals,  and  of  scarlet  in  the  upper  ones.  Enchantress, 
magenta  crimson  tinged  with  scarlet  in  the  upper  petals,  is  a 
bii^t-looMng  yariety;  and  Village  Maid,  an  eSeetiTe  deep 
pink  flower,  conspienooi^  blotched  with  white  at  the  base  of 
the  two  npper  petals.  Tbb  plant  is  dwarf  and  of  excellent 
habit,  and  has  darkly  zonate  foliage.  There  were  several  un- 
named seedlings  of  great  promise,  especially  one  or  two  Tory 
dark  scarlets,  another  with  pink  flowers,  and  one  with  Tery 
broad  petals  approaching  a  true  orange  colour :  but  of  these 
and  many  more  we  shall  doubtless  hear  in  due  time. 

The  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries  are  so  far-famed  for  their 
Boses,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  these  co'n- 
stitnte  another  leading  feature,  although  at  the  time  of  our 
"Visit  hot  weather,  succeeded  by  heayy  rain,  bad,  to  some  extent, 
marred  their  beauty  and  considerably  diminished  the  number 
of  blooms  on  the  plants.  Still  there  were  acres  of  Roses,  of 
varieties  so  numerous  as  to  be  perfectly  bewildering.  Through 
Mr.  William  Paul's  kindness,  however,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
the  following  selection  of  Tarieties  that  will  not  dlBappoint  the 
grower : — 

Hybrid  Perpetudls.—AlpBAde  de  Botalier,  AlphonseDamaizin, 
Auguste  Bividre,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Bothschild,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Centifolia  Bosea,  Charles  Lefebyre,  Charles  Mar- 
gottin,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Br.  Andry,  Duo  de  Bohan, 
Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  fhran^ois  Laoharme, 
General  d'Hautpoult,  Glory  of  Waltham,  Jean  Bosenkrantz, 
John  Hopper,  John  Keynes,  IJflBlia,  Lord  Herbert,  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  Madame  Emile  Boyau, 
Madame  Bousset,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand,  Maurice  BemarcUn,  OU-vier  Ddhomme,  Pierre  Net- 
ting, Prince  Eugene  Beaubarnais,  Princess  of  Wales,  Semira- 
mis,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Triomphe  de  la  Terre  des  Boses, 
Triomphe  des  Franpais,  Victor  Verdier,  William  BulL 

Bourbon. — Souvenir  de  Malmaison. 

Noisette. — Aim6e  Vibert,  Celine  Forestier,  Lamarque,  Sol- 
iaterre. 

Tea, — ^Alba  Bosea,  Belle  de  Bordeaux,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Homer, 
Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Villermoz,  Mar6chal  Niel,  Narcisse, 
Bubens,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 

Of  new  Boses,  Mr.  Paul  recommends  the  following : — ^Alfred 
Colomb,  Aurore  Bor6ale,  Black  Prince,  Charles  Bouillard, 
Comte  Alphonse  de  Serenye,  Dr.  Lindley,  Fanny  Petzold, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Gloire  de  Dncher,  Hippolyto  Flandrin,  Jean 
Cherpin,  Jean  Lambert,  John  Grier,  Josdphine  Beaubarnais, 
Jules  C6aar,  Lady  Suffield,  Madame  Fillion,  Mdlle.  Marguerite 
Dombrain,  Marcelia,  Prince  de  Portia,  and  William  Bollisson. 

Of  Hollyhocks  there  is  also  a  fine  collection,  comprising 
•every  shaide  from  white  to  black  running  through  yellow  fawn, 
puce,  and!  crimson.  Several  of  the  khids,  however,  had  not 
come  fully  into  bloom.  The  fineet  of  those  which  had  done  so 
were  Shrubland  Gem,  yellow ;  Bed  Gauntlet,  fieir  red,  a  very 
close  spike ;  Li  Memoriam,  claret ;  Argentea,  silvery  white ; 
Black  Prince ;  Beauty  of  Walden,  rosy  pink ;  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham, blush,  very  fine ;  Gteorge  Keith,  red,  veij  fine ;  Electra, 
fiulphur  yellow ;  Mrs.  Ghater,  rose ;  and  Lady  m  White,  white, 
▼eiyfine. 

We  now  come  to  the  shrubs,  of  which  the  colleotion  is  very 
extensive  and  interesting.  Of  Hollies  there  were  no  less 
than  one  htmdred  sorts,  among  which  that  called  Waltham- 
ensis,  with  deep  golden  variegation,  is  free-growing  and  very 
effective.  Indeed  hardy  ornamental  trees  witb  golden*  silver, 
and  purple  leaves,  oonstitnie  a  prominent  feature;  these 
colours  freely  introduced  amidst  the  preponderating  masses 
of  green  are  very  effeotive,  and  lead  one  to  ask  how  it  is 
that  eur  landscape  gardeners  do  not  use  them  more  freqnenUy 
in  modem  planting,  To  see  them  as  they  may  be  seen  here 
would  at  once  set  at  rest  any  doubt  that  might  be  enter- 
tained as  to  their  effeet.  If  mey  could  but  be  shown  at  our 
exhibitions  as  the  greenhouse  and  stove  plants  of  this  eharaeter 
have  so  long  been,  th^  would,  no  doubt,  become  popular, 
and  soon  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  English  tree- 
scenery.  Foremost  among  the  gold-leaved  kinds  were  the 
Tariegated  Spanish  Chestnut  (Castanea  vesoa  variegata),  the 
leaves  as  large  as  the  ordinary  Spanish  Chestnut,  and  broadly 
margined  with  bright  gold.  There  were  no  less  than  three 
^^egated  varieties  of  Dogwood  (Oomusj,  all  beautiful ;  a  new 
wiegaied  Beech  (Fagus),  of  more  rapid  and  elegant  growth 
wan  the  old  variety,  the  gold  margin  of  the  le^f  broader  and 


brii^ter ;  an  Ash  (Fraxinus  auoubaafolia),  the  large  and  graae- 
f  ul  leaves  well  Uotehed  with  gold ;  several  varieties  of  Privet* 
the  evergreen  sorts  broadly  edged  with  gold,  and  very  luuid- 
some;  variegated  Tnrkcrf  Oak  (Quercus  cecris  variegata),  the 
variegated  Weigelas  and  Weepmg  Mountain  Elm.  To  sin^^ 
out  these  as  a  few  of  the  most  striking  may  suffice  to  create  an 
interest  in  these  hitherto  neglected  plants,  for  which  we  augur 
in  BO  distant  future  a  f uU  recognition  and  use.  Among  tiie 
silver-leaved  trees  the  Acer  negundo  variegatum  is  the  most 
conspicuous;  the  Shepherdia,  Hippophae,  Populus  argentea, 
and  Tilia  argentea  are  also  distinct,  and  of  great  merit.  Among 
purple-leaved  trees  the  Purple  Beech  (of  which  there  is  a  very- 
large-leaved  and  dark-coloured  variety  here),  the  purple  Nut, 
and  purple  Berberis  were  the  most  striking ;  but  there  was  m 
gnaX  variety  of  trees  of  this  oolour,  as  well  as  of  the  gold  and 
silver  hues.  Passing  from  colour  to  form,  the  Gatalpa,  the  Pan^ 
lownia,  and  the  Magnolias  appear  to  be  BtUl  pre-eminent  for 
the  size  of  the  entire  leaf ;  and  for  divided  leaves,  the  Aralia 
spinosa,  Alnus  imperialis  aspleniif  olia,  Juglans  lacmiata,  EtSl- 
reuteria  panioulata,  Bhus  typhina,  and  Acer  platanoides  lad* 
niatum  take  foremost  rank.  There  were  also  varieties  of  Oi^ 
Acacia,  and  Elm  as  pyramidal  in  form  as  the  Lombardv  Poplar. 
Of  trees  which  produce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  landscape  in 
autumn  by  the  changes  of  the  colour  in  the  leaves  it  is  too 
soon  to  speak;  they  were,  however,  in  abundance — scarlet 
Oaks,  Liquidambars,  Ginko  trees,  and  others,  as  yet  in  their 
summer  dress  of  bright  green,  but  which  we  know  will  on 
the  arrival  of  autumn  stand  forth  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  gdUL 
Beautiful  trees  I  we  would  have  you  abound  in  our  woods  KPd 
plantations,  and  believe  you  will  do  so  at  no  distant  date. 

The  stock  of  fruit  trees  is  another  feature  deserving  speoial 
attention ;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  how  extensive  it  is,  we  may 
mention  that  it  comprises  tye  thousand  standard  Apple  trees, 
and  between  two  and  three  thousand  Pear  trees,  not  to  speak 
of  large  quarters  of  fine  healthy  pyramids  three  and  four  yeaai 
old,  and  of  trees  for  espaliers,  walls,  and  bush  culture.  Thaia 
are,  besides.  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries  for  orehard-house 
planting,  and  ready  trained  of  various  sizes  for  walls,  and,  it  is 
wortl^  of  remark,  exhibiting  a  healthy  vigour  wi%mt  over- 
luxuriance. 

A  NOTE  ON  TINGRITH  GARDENS,  NEAR 
WOBURN. 

In  a  late  volume  I  described  at  some  length  this  beautifid 
residence  of  the  Ifisses  Trevor,  whose  fine  taste,  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  kindness  of  heart  are  seen  in  everything  eon- 
neoted  with  their  establishment,  and  in  the  arrangraients  ol 
the  pretty  cottages  and  well-kept  gardens  in  the  village  of 
Tingrith.  I  never  meet  there  my  old  friend  Mr.  Mant^wg 
without  one  or  other  of  us  reverting  to  a  forenoon  many  yeani 
ago,  when,  after  tramping  from  London  to  Wobum,  seeing  all 
about  the  gardens,  and  staying  over-night  in  the  neighbourhood, 
I  walked  across  to  Southall  (Mr.  S.  Whztebread's),  the  next 
day,  and  took  Tingrith  and  Flitwich  on  my  way,  just  when  thft 
late  Mr.  Brooks  was  in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm  about  hig 
interesting  arboretum;  for  be  it  known  to  all  and  sundry  that 
young  men  in  these  far-off  times  had  limbs,  and  could  use 
them,  and  made  no  great  matter  of  twenty  or  forty  miles  or 
more  at  a  stretch.  Well,  the  simple  fact  that  fixed  that  fore- 
noon so  firmly  on  my  memory  was  the  somewhat  bold  invita* 
tion  from  our  late,  then  burly,  friend,  the  gardener  at  Tingrith, 
Mr.  Phillips,  to  go  round  all  the  place,  and  if  I  found  a  weed 
above  1  inch  in  height  he  would  give  me  half-a-crown  for  it ; 
and  I  soon  saw  little  chance  of  making  half-crowns  from  BUidh 
an  Investigation.  On  visiting  Tingrith  on  my  way  to  Wobum 
Show  Mr.  Manning  playf ulhr  told  me  I  must  not  look  for  th« 
half-crowns ;  but  if  I  had  I  fear  I  should  not  have  obtained 
enouc^  to  have  paid  my  travelling  expenses. 

The  Gtrapes,  Peaches,  and  plants  in  the  houses  were,  if  pofl* 
sible,  better  than  usual,  the  out-door  crops  good,  and  flower* 
borders,  walks,  Ac.,  without  a  vestige  of  a  weed,  or  a  mark  to 
tell  that  there  had  been  storms  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain.  Tho 
fine  lawn,  however,  stretching  from  the  windows  ol  tiie 
living-rooms  (which  open  into  the  beautiful  conservator), 
and  backed  by  its  masses  of  Bhododendrons,  when  I  first  saw 
it  on  the  memorable  forenoon  was  being  rolled  early  to  scatter 
the  dew,  so  that  it  would  sooner  be  fit  for  ladies  walldng 
over  it  with  thin-soled  shoes ;  and  that  lawn,  merely  as  an 
object  to  look  at,  seemed  to  me  the  other  day  to  be  the  most 
interesting  feature  about  the  place.  So  well  cut,  so  well  rolled^ 
00  springy  and  ebtftio,  like  a  thick  Turkey  carpet,  so  green  iroB 
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tiie  neent  Bhowen,  so  free  from  Plaatams  and  other  weedf  was 
ii,  that^I  eonld  not  help  wishing  that  many  who  are  am- 
bitions to  have  large  lawns  ronnd  their  residences,  but  who 
either  eannot  or  will  not  keep  them  in  fibrst-rate  order,  eonld 
aee  this  little  gem  of  a  grass  carpet,  to  be  eonvineed  thistt  half 
an*  un  so  nicely  kept  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  half  a 
doMn  or  a  score  of  acres  which  can  only  be  kept  in  the  roaghest 
possible  way.  Something  wonld  be  done  for  gardening,  and  a 
great  deal  for  the  comfort  of  gardeners,  were  proprietors  snffi- 
eiently  aware  of  the  tronble,  Uboar,  and  expense  of  keeping  a 
large  lawn  as  it  ought  to  be-^labour,  which  often  interferes  with 
other  matters  being  sufficiently  attended  to. 

Connected  with  this  small  flower-garden  lawn  there  were 
three  changes,  and  I  think  improvements,  so  far  as  I  recollect 
since  my  last  visit.  First,  a  piece  of  rockwork  and  fernery,  that 
bristled  out  from  the  evergreen  shrubbery,  had  been  removed 
and  transferred  to  a  miniature  glen,  where,  amid  the  spray  of 
a  fountain,  and  just  enough  and  not  too  much  shade  from 
embowering  trees,  the  rapid  growth  of  some  fine  specimen 
Ferns,  and  the  general  health  and  luxuriance,  showed  that  the 
plants  have  there  found  a  suitable  home. 

Beeond,  with  the  exception  of  two  round  beds  near  the  man- 
sion, about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  nicely  filled,  thus — centre 
of  scarlet  Verbena,  broad  band  of  Oeiastium,  and  broad  band 
ontside  of  blue  Lobelia — the  flower-beds  are  aU  smaU,  chiefly 
confined  to  groups  nearer  the  sides  than  the  middle  of  the 
lawn,  the  beds  crammed  with  plants,  and  showing  a  dense 
mass  of  bloom ;  and  though,  perhaps,  scarcely  exceeding  2  or 
2^  feet  across,  I  would  not  have  wished  them  larger  or  higher 
above  the  lawn ;  so  much  of  ease,  room,  light  and  shade,  and 
contrast  and  blending  of  colour,  were  thus  secured,  and  yet 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  still  more  from  the  windows 
I  presume,  each  bed  could  be  seen  distinctly.  The  lawn 
furnished  a  fine  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  with 
eomparatively  few  flowers  when  these  are  grouped  so  as  to 
seeore  alike  individuality  of  interest  and  breadUi,  instead  of 
eontraetedness  of  view.  Calceolarias  have  been  almost  entirely 
excluded,  and  their  place  supplied  with  yellow-leaved  Gera- 
niums ;  the  former  having  proved  rather  uncertain  for  several 
yean,  and  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  further  than 
they  have  become  tired  of  the  place ;  but  I  can  recollect  when 
ih^y  used  to  thrive  admirably. 

fiiird,  the  most  striking  feature,  however,  was  the  long 
waved  ribbon-border  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  rock- 
work,  &c.,  in  front  of  the  shrubbery,  and  which  with  that 
ahrubbery  formed  a  grand  side  background  to  the  lawn.  The 
beds  referred  to,  however  pretty,  were  lost  in  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  this  nice  border.  It  was  thus  planted : — Two  rows 
of  strong  plants  of  Stella  Geranium  next  the  evergreen  shrub- 
beiy,  one  row  of  strong  plants  of  the  white-leaved  Centaurea, 
two  rows  thickly  planted  of  Mrs.  Pollock  Geranium,  and  two 
rows  of  Lobelia  spedosa  next  the  grass  verg^  that  separated 
the  border  from  the  winding  walk.  Perhaps  a  string  of  Ceras- 
tium  next  the  grass  might  have  improved  the  appearance,  but 
as  it  was  it  was  very  dazzling,  and  owed,  no  doubt,  a  good 
portion  of  its  effect  to  the  rich  green  background  of  the  shrubs, 
the  siae  and  vigour  of  the  individual  plants,  and  the  imbroken 
lines,  as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  single  vacancy  in  the 
rows.— B.  Fish. 


PELARGONIUM  ST.  FLACKE. 
As  a  bedding  plant,  of  the  whole  of  the  Zonale  Pelargoniums, 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  useful.  It  is  not,  however, 
till  this  season  that  I  have  grown  it  as  a  bedder.  Its  compact 
habit,  and  the  profusion  of  its  beautiful  salmon-coloured 
flowers,  are  great  recommendations,  and  it  is  of  so  hardy  a 
character  as  to  be  uninjured  by  winds  or  rain — a  quality  much 
wimted  in  many  other  varieties.  I  wish  I  could  see  after  a 
heavy  rain  my  beds  of  Madame  Yancher,  Francois  Desbois, 
Christine,  and  many  others,  in  the  same  perfect  condition  as 
8t.  Fiacre.  I  think  that  this  variety  must  ere  long  find  its 
way  into  every  modem  flower  garden.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  its  favour.— Chablss  Edwabds,  Brittol, 


TuLiPA  STLVBSTBis. — ^I  beg  to  thank  "  A  Tobxshibb  Incuu- 
BBNT  '*  for  informing  us  (page  93),  that  Tulipa  sylvestris  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  meadows  between  Hexthorpe  and  Sprot- 
borough.  Two  years  since,  I  was  informed  that  in  making  one 
of  the  new  lines  of  railway  a  quantity  of  ballast  was  laid  on  the 


spot  where  Tulipa  sylvestris  grew,  and  by  so  doing  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Had  I  known  that  it  was  still  to  be  fbimd 
there  I  should  have  visited  the  spot  during  the  last  flowering 
season.  "  A  Suboeon's  Wife  "  appears  to  have  been  misled 
by  the  information  contained  in  Baines^s  **  Flora  of  Torkshire  ;** 
it  reads  thus — "  In  a  fleld  between  Hexthorpe  and  Bprotboro' 
broats,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Don ;  covering  a  considerahle 
space,  but  flowering  only  sparingly."  In  Miall  and  Carringtan's 
**  Flora  of  the  West  Biding,"  another  Yorkshire  station  for 
this  interesting  flower  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Ber. 
G.  Pinder;  but  this  is  open  to  doubt,  as  it  is  not  now  to  be 
found  there,  and  it  is  not  easily  eradicated,  as  the  bulbs  nm  so 
very  far  into  the  ground.— Bustio  Bobik. 


GRASSES  FOR  LAWNS. 

{Continued  from  page  100). 
Festuca  ovina  (Sheep's  Fescue  Grass).— This  Grass,  repre- 
sented beneath,  forms  a  dense  carpet  of  dark  glaucous  green*, 
and  is  much  in  request,  and  hig^y  prized  for  lawns  and  bowling- 
greens.    It  constitutes  the  prindpal  vegetation  on  some  hilbi^ 


especially  those  which  are  dry  and  steep.  Though  dwarf  it 
roots  deeply,  and  is,  therefore,  remarkable  for  remaining  green 
during  the  hot  summer  months  and  the  most  severe  winters. 

Festuca  ovina  tenuipolia  (Fine-leaved  Fescue  Grass),  is 
of  a  more  slender  growth  than  the  preceding,  which  it  much 
resembles,  and  Is  possessed  of  all  its  excellent  properties.  It 
IS  to  be  preferred  to  it  for  lawns,  where  it  forms  a  finer  turf, 
especiaUy  on  dry  gravelly  soils.  It  is  admirably  adapted  fbr 
lawns,  bowling-greens,  and  parks,  as  it  is  always  green,  summer 
and  wmter. — G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continiMd.) 


VARIEGATED'  MAIZE. 

I  OBSEBVED  in  your  Journal  a  few  weeks  ago  a  oomplaint  that 
the  new  omamental-foliaged  plant,  the  variegated  Maize,  pio- 
duced  i^m  seed  plants  devoid  of  any  variegation.  My  own 
experience  does  not  aeoord  icith  this.    Oat  of  a  packet  of  seed 
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which  I  pnrdhased  from  Messn.  Garter  A  Co.,  of  Holbom,  I 
had  eight  plants,  and  all  of  them  have  been  beantifnlly  varie- 
gated. They  grew  rapidly,  and  soon  made  handsome  plants. 
Few  plants  oonld  exceed  them  in  beauty  and  graoefnlness 
when  they  were  2  feet  high ;  bat  since  that  time  I  have  been 
much  disappointed  with  them.  The  lower  leaves  turn  yellow 
and  brown,  grow  ragged,  and  give  to  the  plant  a  shabby  appear- 
ance. I  have  one  plant  with  a  fine  head  of  flower  upon  it. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  its  upper  part.  Its  leaves  are 
long,  and  of  good  breadth ;  they  are  beautifully  variegated,  and 
hang  gracefully,  but  the  four  lower  leaves  are  dead  and  yellow, 
the  tips  of  four  more  are  dead  and  ragged,  and  the  effect  of  the 
plant  is  spoilt. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  elicit  information,  whether  other 
growers  of  this  promising  addition  to  our  easily-grown  varie- 
gated plants  have  found  the  same  defect  in  it.— A  Yobeshibb 
Olbbotxan. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

Kl&tsu.  rtjLOENS  (Brilliant-flowered  Eleinia).— 2^a<.  ord., 
Compositaa.  Xtnn.,  Syngenesia  eequalis.  Native  of  Port  Natal. 
A  succulent  plant.    Flowers  Bcarlet.-— (Bot.  Mag.,  U  5690.) 

Fbbmontia  califobniga  rCalifomian  Fremontia). — NaU  <yrd,<, 
MalvaoeiB.  Linn,,  Pentanoria  Monogynia.  A  hardy  Califor- 
nian  shrub,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  **  undoubtedly  the 
choicest  early-flowering  shrub  introduced  of  late  years." 
Blooms  in  June ;  flowers  yellow.— (I5ui,  (.  5591.) 

FBBNAmDEBiA  BOBUSTA  (Stout  Femandcsia).  —  ^at.  ord,, 
OrohidaoeiB.  Ltirn.,  Gynandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  Qua- 
temala.  Flowers  yellow,  lip  spotted  and  barred  with  crimson. 
— (IfeW.,  t.  5592.) 

Sbxpbbvivum  Paivje  (Baron  Paiva's  Houseleek).— ^o^.  ord,, 
Grassulacesd.  Linn.y  Dodecandria  Dodecagynia.  Native  of 
Gomera,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Flowers  green. — {Ibid.^ 
U  5593.) 

Sanchxzia  nobilis  (Brilliant-flowered  Sanohezia).  —  NaU 
ord.,  Acanthaceffi.  £t?m.,  Biandria  Monogynia.  Introduced 
from  Ecuador  by  Messrs.  Yeitch.  A  most  beautiful  plant; 
bracts  bright  crimson,  and  corollas  yellow. — (Ibid.,  t.  5594.) 

Saoooiabiuu  axpullaceum  (Bottle-lipped  Saccolabium). — 
Nat.  ord.,  Orohidaces.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monogynia.  Native 
of  Sylhet,  Sikkim,  and  other  parts  of  India.  Flowers  rosy 
lilac.— (IM<I.,  t.  5595.) 

Pelabooniuus. — Lord  Lyon,  very  large,  upper  petals  bright 
ro^y  crimson  with  a  dark  blotch ;  lower  petals  rosy  pink,  slightly 
veined ;  throat  pure  white.  Favourite,  upper  petals  crimson 
maroon,  with  a  narrow  fiery  crimson  edge ;  lower  petals  deep 
rosy  crimson  with  a  dark  spot  towards  the  base ;  white  throat. 
Both  were  raised  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Turner. 
of  Sioxigh^— {Floral  Mag.,  pi  301.) 

Boss. — Mi88  Margaret  Dombrain,  a  seedling  from  La  Beine, 
with  large,  globular,  bright  rosy  pink  flowers,  very  full. — (Ibid., 
pi  802.) 

AzAiiBAs. — Charmer,  flowers  large,  and  of  good  form  and  sub- 
stance, deep  amaranth,  spotted  in  the  upper  petals  with  a 
darker  shade.    Vivid,  fine  form,  brilliant  magenta. 

Tacsonia  YAN-YoLXEifii.  —  **  This  charmmg  creeper  is  a 
native  of  New  Grenada,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Gourouba.  It  found  its  way  into  Europe  a  few 
years  since  through  M.  Van  Yolxem,  a  Belgian  traveller,  after 
whom  it  has  been  named  by  M.  Funck ;  bat  it  has  remained 
comparatively  little  known  in  this  country  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  :jrear."  Mr.  B.  T.  Plnee,  of  Exeter,  who  first  invited 
attention  to  it,  thus  describes  his  method  of  treatment : — 

*^  Taosonia  Van-Volxemii  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
conservatory  climbers  ever  introduced,  second  only  to  ^e 
justly  acd  universally  admired  Lapageria  rosea.  The  healthi- 
ness, vigour,  and  rapidly  of  its  growth  combine  to  maJce  it 
highly  desirable  for  producing  immediate  effect  in  conserva- 
tory decoration.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson 
colour  (fully  5  inches  in  diameter),  are  freely  produced  from 
the  axu  of  each  leaf,  and  are  gracefully  suspended  on  long 
slender  footstalks  a  foot  in  length,  so  peculiarly  slender  and 
thread-like  that  the  flowers  hang,  as  it  were,  clear  and  detached 
from  the  foliage,  and  have  the  appearance  of  brilliantly-co- 
knired  parachutes  suspended  in  me  air.  Our  plant  was  put 
into  our  show-house  (tne  temperature  of  which  is  only  thai  of 
An  average  'conservatory,  air  being  freely  admitted,  and  the 
thermometer  frequently  falling  as  low  as  38^  to  40°  in  winter), 
hi  the  middle  of  April,  1865,  and  by  the  end  of  January  it  had  1 


covered  the  ornamental  rafter  which  spans  the  house,  had  been 
dotiied  with  flowers  all  through  the  summer,  and  was  still 
adorned  with  them.  The  foliage  is  also  remarkably  good,  and 
free  from  that  coarseness  which  detracts  much  from  other 
Tacsonias. 

«« Our  plant  is  growing  in  a  mixture  of  roTigh  peat,  loam» 
and  coarse  sand,  with  abundance  of  drainage,  and  plenty  of 
pieces  of  broken  brickbats,  crocks,  sandstone,  and  old  lime 
rubble,  mixed  in  with  the  soil.  Occasional  syringing  and 
copious  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots  during  summer  and 
autumn  promote  luxuriant  growth.  It  may  be  requisite  now 
and  then  to  cut  back  vigorous  shoots  which  have  flowered,  in 
order  to  bring  up  fresh  flowering-stems.  From  the  pendent 
position  of  the  flowers,  it  is  obvious  that  this  beautiful  climber 
can  be  seen  to<  better  advantage  trained  to  a  rafter  or  the  roof  of 
the  conservatory,  than  if  put  against  a  wall.  I  have  alluded  to 
its  comparative  hurdiness,  in  support  of  which,  and  in  addition 
to  tiie  general  lowness  of  the  temperature  of  our  show-house,  I 
may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  had  a  plant  of  it  growing  lux- 
uriantly on  an  eastern  wall  out  of  doors,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1S65."— {Florist  and  Pomologiit,  v.,  161.) 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCKBH  OABDBN. 

Pat  due  attention  to  thinning  out  and  surface-stirring  among 
all  advancing  crops;  gather  and  store  seeds  of  such  choice 
vegetables  as  it  may  be  considered  advisable  to  preserve ;  but 
anything  very  extensive  in  this  way  ought  never  to  be  attempted 
in  gardens  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  cultivating, 
vegetables  for  families  having  any  pretence  to  taste,  as  in  most 
cases  disappointment  and  inferior  qualities  will  be  the  result. 
Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  nature  of  kitchen-gardes 
produce  is  well  aware  how  much  the  qualities  of  vegetables 
become  deteriorated  when  grown,  seeded,  and  reproduced  upon, 
the  same  ground  year  after  year ;  prudence  and  economy  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  seed-saving  should  be  left  to  those  who 
make  it  both  a  business  and  a  study.  Broccoli,  transplant 
Grange's,  Snow's,  and  Walcheren,  and  tiie  last  spring  Broccoli 
for  lifting,  to  be  packed  in  beds  for  the  winter.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  these,  together  with  Savoys  and  Curled  Kale,  may  still 
be  planted,  and  every  spare  bit  of  ground  filled.  Cahbage,  sow 
seed.  There  are  so  many  fine  varieties  that  it  is  dliBoult  to 
make  a  selection;  Shilling's  Queen,  Sprotborough,  and  Atkins's 
Matchless  are  good  sorts  for  standing  severe  winters,  and  not 
running  to  seed.  All,  however,  are  not  suitable  to  every  soil. 
This,  however,  is  the  general  season  for  sowing,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  if  any  plant  is  to  be  transplanted  prior  to,  and  is 
to  stand  the  winter,  it  ought  to  be  grown  rapidly,  and  acquire 
strength  early.  Cauliflower,  from  tiie  10th  to  the  20th  of  this 
month  is  the  best  time  to  sow  this  and  Walcheren  Broccoli  for 
the  spring  crop.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  a  few  more  may  be 
tried  for  the  last  supply.  Lettuce,  sow ;  also  Endive,  Ghicory, 
Winter  Spinach,  Welsh  and  Deptford  Onions  for  drawing  young 
throughout  the  winter.  Peas,  top  Marrows  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  height  of  their  stakes.  Dig  down  exhausted  phuita- 
tions  of  Strawberries,  and  let  the  ground  be  filled  with  winter 
stuff  if  there  is  not  ahread^  sufficient  of  this  planted ;  make  a 
further  sowing  of  Turnips  if  these  are  likely  to  be  scarce  before 
the  winter  is  over.  Attend  to  cutting  and  drying  herbs  as  they 
become  ready,  and  do  not  allow  Shallots  to  remain  in  the 
ground  after  the  tops  die  down,  as  in  the  event  of  a  continuance 
of  wet  weather  they  will  make  fresh  roots,  which  prevent  their 
keeping. 

FBUrr  OABDEK. 

No  superfluous  shoots  ought  to  be  kept  on  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, and  Apricots  after  this  month,  so  that  the  wood  for  the 
ensuing  year  may  be  weU  ripened.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Gherries 
on  the  walls  and  espaliers  are  amenable  to  the  same  laws.  Pro- 
tect fruit  from  birds  and  wasps.  The  Alpine  Strawberry  ought  to 
be  encouraged  this  month  by  trimming  off  runners  and  placing 
slates  under  the  fruit.  About  the  end  of  the  month  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  a  bed  of  Hautbois  Strawberry,  if  planted  earlier 
the  plants  sometimes  blossom  in  the  autumn.  A  good  breadtii 
of  the  Grove  End  Strawberry  ought  likewise  to  be  planted  for 
preserving-purposes,  flrst  making  the  grounll  rich  with  dung. 

]T«OWXB  GABOEN. 

Attend  to  the  gathering  and  saving  of  choice  perernial  and 
biennial  flower-seeds ;  these  should  be  watched  daily,  and  col- 
lected as  they  ripen.  We  do  not  advise  this  operation  to  be 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  returns  would  not  be  ade- 
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qiute  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  collecting  and  cleaning. 
We  merely  allade  to  those  showy  species  and  yarietiee,  some 
of  which  every  flower  gardener  possesses  and  oiiltiyateiB«  and 
which,  not  being  easily  procnrable  from  the  seedsman,  it  is 
desirable  we  should  endeaTonr  to  preserve.  Take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fine  days  for  collecting ;  tie  op  in  bundles,  and  label 
correctly.  Seeds  of  plants  whidi  have  burst  their  seed-vessels 
should  be  gathered  in  pans ;  place  them  in  the  seed-room 
tan  a  wet  day  occurs,  when  the  seeds  can  be  rubbed  out.  Pro- 
pagation of  stock  for  next  season  must  now  be  conmienced 
and  carried  on  with  expedition,  so  as  to  secure  strong,  well- 
established  plants  before  winter,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  bo  close  and  warm  as  to  induce  weakly  and  watery 
growth.  Hollyhocks  are  general  favourites,  but  they  do  not 
afford  cuttings  freely,  and  are  in  general  not  over-plentif ul  in 
most  places ;  these  should,  therefore,  be  examined  often  in 
search  of  any  cuttings  which  they  may  afford,  as  those  rooted 
about  this  time  wiH  make  strong  plants  for  next  season.  Attend 
to  the  tying-up  of  these  and  Dahlias.  Bow  Ten- week  and 
Intermediate  Stocks  for  spring  flowering ;  transplant  Brompton 
and  Queen  Stocks,  and  if  the  situations  in  which  they  are  to 
flower  are  not  at  liberty,  prick  them  out  in  nurseiy-beds,  allow- 
ing them  plenty  of  room  to  prevent  weakly  growth.  Keep 
gravel  walks  perfectly  clean  and  smooth  by  weeding,  sweeping, 
and  rolling  as  may  be  necessary.  Keep  climbers  on  walls 
within  due  limits.  Continue  to  remove  dead  flowers  from 
Boses,  and  give  plenty  of  manure  water  to  the  autumn-bloom- 
ing varieties.  Plant-out  rooted  cuttings  of  Pansies  in  nurseiy- 
beids  in  a  shady  situation,  keeping  them  well  watered,  if  the 
weather  proves  dry,  until  they  become  established.  Finish 
hndding  Boses  at  once,  if  not  already  done,  and  also  let  border 
Carnations,  Piootees,  and  Cloves  be  layered  without  further 
loss  of  time. 

GSEXKHOnai  ASD  €0V8BBVAT0ST. 

It  will  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  i«maiiMi  of  plant- 
houses,  to  reduce  the  shading  after  this  time,  to  enable  the 
plants  to  ripen  their  summer*s  growth,  allowing  more  air  to 
keep  down  the  temperature,  and  so  check  any  t^idanoy  to  a 
second  growth,  which  may  show  itself,  and  which  can  only 
take  place  at  the  exnense  of  next  season's  bloom.  Brugmansias, 
derodendrons,  and  other  large  soft-leaved  plants  ^ould  be 
frequently  washed  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  be  well  sup- 
plied with  liquid  manure  to  keep  them  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth,  which  adds  so  much  to  their  beauty.  Bemove  Achi- 
menes.  Gloxinias,  Tuberoses,  and  plants  of  the  same  habit  from 
the  conservatory  when  on  the  wane,  and  rq^lenish  from  the  re- 
serve-houses to  keep  up  the  display.  Epacriaes,  winter-flowering 
Heaths,  and  other  plants  requiring  to  have  the  wood  ripened 
early  may  now  be  placed  in  a  sunny  exposure.  As  tiie  wood  is 
abready  formed,  no&ing  remains  but  to  get  it  wdl  ripened; 
and  although  water  must  be  given  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
plant,  a  d^  and  warm  atmosphere  are  essential  to  ihe  per- 
fect ripening  of  the  wood,  and  oonsequent  formation  of  flower- 
buds.  Should  the  weather  prove  unfit  for  out-of-door  work, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  take  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
effect  any  arrangements  necessazy  internally.  It  would  be  a 
favourable  moment  for  carefully  regulating  conservatozy  climb- 
ers, and  thoroughly  cleansing  the  house,  at  the  same  time  a 
fresh  arrangement  of  the  phmts  might  be  carried  out,  and 
some  necessary  potting  performed.  JU  is  injudicious  to  defer 
this  last  operation,  when  at  all  necessary,  until  late  in  the  au- 
tumn. Plants  out  of  doors  must  be  frequent^  examined,  and 
carefully  secured  against  all  ohanoes  of  injuiy  from  ungenial 
weather.  Continue  a  system  of  stopping  and  training  with 
young  plants  intended  for  i^eoimens.  Give  a  shift  to  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Ofaiysanthemnms.  Salvias  and  otiier 
autumn-flowering  plants  should  be  plaeed  in  their  blooming- 
pots.  Passifloras,  and,  in  fact,  most  conservatory  climbers, 
will  be  growing  fast,  and  will  require  frequent  trsiiung.  Thin 
cut  weak  and  overaferong  shoots,  and  reserve  only  sufficient  to 
produce  the  desired  effect ;  the  blooms  will  be  considerably 
finer,  and  the  plants  themselves  more  capsUe  of  producing 
weU-matuxed  wood  when  these  Utile  attentioBS  are  performed 
regularly. 

STOVB. 

Such  of  the  inmates  here  as  are  intended  lor  the  deeoration 
of  the  conservatory  in  autumn  and  early  winter,  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over,  shifting  afl  that  are  likely  to  want  more  pot 
room  without  imnecessary  loss  of  time,  so  as  to  have  the  pots 
well  filled  with  roots  before  the  flowering  season.  Also,  keep 
the  shoots  tied  out  ra&er  thinly,  and  expose  the  plants  to  as 
tmiflh  sunshine  as  they  wiB  bear  without  soordiing  their  foliage, 


in  order  to  promote  sturdy  growth.  Give  dear  liquid  manioe 
to  young  growing  specimens,  and  repot  any  of  those  that  ars 
intended  to  have  another  shift  this  season,  so  as  to  have  the  poti 
well  filled  with  roots  before  winter.  Maintain  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere,  and  ply  the  syringe  vigorously  upon  any  plant  at 
all  infested  with  red  spider.  Various  stove  climbers,  as  Cona- 
bretums,  Quisgualis,  AJIamandas,  &c.,  will  bloom  for  a  eon-* 
siderable  period,  if  the  shoots  on  which  the  flowers  are  ^ 
are  slight^  cut  in  when  the  blooms  decay.— W.  Skabb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  V^TSEK 

KITCHKN  GABDXM.  

Heavy  rains  have  been  succeeded  by  rather  rough  stonnj 
winds,  and  as  these  have  been  followed  by  a  fair  amount  ol 
sunshine,  the  ground  was  speedily  dried  for  general  operations ; 
and  when  it  was  too  wet  a  good  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
bringing  up  arrears  of  shed  work,  washing  pots,  preparing 
sticks,  grinding  scythes,  &o.,  though  the  latter  should  seldom 
be  necessary  with  a  good  scythe  and  a  man  who  wields  the 
sharpening- stone  properly. 

Potatoes. — Seized  the  opportunity  of  the  dryness  to  take  np 
most  of  the  early  Potatoes  in  the  garden  before  they  were  sub- 
jected to  more  wet,  as  continued  wet  and  a  dose  moist  atmo- 
sphere are  almost  sure  to  bring  on  the  disease,  and  also  beeaose 
the  ground  was  wanted  for  succession  crops  of  winter  Greens, 
&Q,  The  Potatoes  on  sloping  banks  and  in  free  open  situations 
produced  wonderfully  heavy  crops,  and  at  present  show  JkO 
signs  of  disease ;  but  those  on  flat  ground,  and  more  confined 
by  bushes  or  rows  of  staked  Peas,  &c.,  every  10  feet  or  so,  and 
which  had  received  no  earthing-up,  did  sbow  signs  of  the  old 
malady.  Although  some  of  our  correspondents  are  impressed 
with  the  inutility  of  earthing-up  the  Potato  under  any  droom- 
stances,  our  own  experience  and  observation  would  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  somewhat  stiff  land  it  is  better  to  plant 
rather  shallow  and  earth-up  the  stenu  in  a  flattish  ridge,  to 
save  the  tubers  from  greening  by  exposure,  and  also  in  wet 
summers  and  autumns  in  order  to  insure  the  extra  water  run- 
ning away  from  the  tubers  instead  of  resting  about  them. 
The  grand  remedies  against  disease  are,  however,  fresh  soil 
and  free  exposure,  which  cannot  be  easily  obtained  in  dosehf 
cropped  small  kitchen  gardens.  The  most  puzzling  fact  ol  a& 
is  when,  by  due  preparation  of  the  soU  in  kitchen  gardens,  70s 
obtain  something  like  marvellous  crops,  as  we  had  last  season, 
and,  just  as  in  this,  not  a  trace  of  the  disease  in  sloping  banks 
and  open  spaces ;  and  yet,  after  housing  the  tubers  quite  dry 
and  in  thin  layers  in  a  cool  dry  place,  ere  two  months  have 
passed  a  third  of  the  tubers  are  affected  by  the  disease  where 
one  could  not  be  found  so  affected  at  lifting-time.  There  is 
hardly  a  seeming  evil  but  is  attended  earlier  or  later  with  a 
countervailing  advantage;  and  the  importance  of  fresh  soil 
and  an  airy  position  for  Potatoes  may  lead  to  the  existenoe  in 
new  places  of  much  smaller  kitchen  gardens,  where  onlv  the 
earliest  Potatoes  shall  be  grown,  and  the  main  crops  of  these, 
Turnips,    and  Carrots,    diall  be  obtained  from  open  flelds 

Massing  through  the  regular  rotation  of  crops.  Carrots  and 
'umips  will  thus  be  produced  sweeter  for  the  table  than  they 
can  be  obtained  in  old  kitchen  gardens,  however  attentive  you 
may  be  to  give  them  fresh  boU  by  trenching  and  rotation  of 
cropping. 

Turnips,  &Q, — ^Thinned  some  sowings  entirely  of  Radbheit 
and  in  other  late  sowings  thinned  the  Turnips.  Sowed  a  good 
piece  only  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  instead  of  2  feet, 
as  in  the  generid  crops,  as  the  heads  wiU  not  be  expected  to  be 
so  lazge,  and  just  scattered  a  sprinkling  of  Badishes  between 
them.  A  correspondent  the  other  day  was  doubtful  what  kinds 
of  Badishes  to  grow,  there  seemed  to  be  such  a  variety  in  the  seed 
lists,  and  asked  what  we  thought  of  the  long  white  and  blaekish 
winter  sorts ;  to  which  we  merely  reply  that  we  think  just 
enough  of  them  not  to  grow  them,  though  we  would  not  under- 
value them,  as  tastes  d&er,  and  a  single  Badish  is  quite  enou^ 
for  us  for  a  twelvemonth.  Of  long  sorts  we  use  the  Long 
Scarlet  and  the  Early  Frame,  and  of  Turnip-rooted  kinds  the 
White  and  the  Bed ;  but  our  Bed  this  season  is  more  of  a  dark 
crimson,  and  on  biting  it  we  do  not  think  it  is  so  tender  as  the 
Bed  Turuip-rooted.  The  white  Turnip  Badish  when  young-- 
that  is,  litUe  more  in  diameter  than  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  it 
generally  very  sweet  and  nice,  and  it  looks  well  on  the  table. 

Of  all  Turnips,  the  sweetest  to  our  fancy  is  the  Americas 
Stone,  or  the  American  Bed  Top,  from  the  purplish  appear* 
ance  of  the  top  of  the  tuber,  but  which  is  of  a  dear  whittf 
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ixudde,  to  meet  the  prejudices  ol  the  artUte$  of  the  Idtohen. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  Toinip  is,  that  if  jour  rows  are 
thick,  and  jon  vrish  a  succession  from  the  thinnings,  you  may 
transplimt  Ikem  as  securely  as  you  would  a  lot  of  Lettuces^  or  a 
bed  ol  Swedd  Turnips.  At  present  we  have  several  pieces  of  this 
Turnip  where  our  bedding  plants  grow  temporarily  in  the  spring, 
and  if  there  ia  any  difiEerence  between  them  and  those  left  from 
sowing  in  the^ usual  manner,  it  is  in  the  more  equal  appearance 
of  the  plants,  the  Iketter  form  of  the  tubers,  and,  if  possible, 
their  milder  and  sweeter  taste.  The  fact  of  their  standing 
transplanting  so  wett  may  often  be  turned  to  profitable  account, 
and  so  out  it  must  come,  as  a  secret  too  valuable  to  be  kept. 
Many  crops  as  well  as  Turnips  like  fresh  soil,  but  in  their  case 
it  must  be  rich,  the  manure  sweet,  and  the  plants  grown  quickly 
and  pulled  young,  to  have  the  produce  first-rate  at  table. 

Cleared  oft  Peas  that  were  becoming  exhausted.  In  general 
we  like  to  sow  single  rows  a  good  distance  apart,  with  oUier 
crops  between,  but  for  two  or  three  of  the  earliest  crops  it  is 
often  well  to  have  a  few  rows  about  4  feet  apart,  so  that  the 
space  may  be  cleared  at  once,  and  planted  with  Broccoli  and 
winter  Greens.  Have  been  busy  filling  such  ground,  and  that 
from  which  such  Potatoes  have  been  raised,  with  Greens,  and 
the  later  crops  of  Cauliflower,  giving  the  latter  less  room  than 
the  plants  would  require  when  planted  earlier  in  the  season. 
TVhere  the  ground  was  poor,  enriched  it  by  trenching  down 
rotten  short  grass  and  compost  from  the  rubbish-heap.  Planted 
out  also  more  Coleworts,  allowing  no  ground  to  remain  empty, 
but  just  managing  that  the  crops  may  be  removed  at  one  time, 
or  nearly  so,  to  suit  succession  crops  in  the  spring. 

The  first-sown  Cabbages  are  just  through  the  ground,  will 
scatter  some  wood  ashes  over  them.  Will  sow  a  few  more 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  and  a  little  Cauliflower  for  the  earliest 
next  spring,  and  will  sow  again  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  in  September,  for  sueceseions.  Made  a  sowing  of  Onions, 
to  be  repeated  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  again  in  the 
first  week  of  September,  the  two  first,  chiefly  for  drawing  when 
young,  and  the  last  for  transplanting  to  bulb  in  spring.  Sowed 
Spinach  for  autumn  use,  and  will  sow  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  September,  for  winter 
and  spring  gatherings. 

Celery. — Since  a  heavy  hail  shower  this  has  been  consider- 
ably spotted  on  the  foliage,  and  the  larger,  finer  plants  seemed 
to  have  a  yellowiah  tinge,  of  which  the  younger  plants  are  free ; 
and  as  they  seemed  damp  enough,  scattered  a  little  soot  over 
the  foliage  and  soil,  and  wiU  leave  the  rains  to  clear  it  away,  or 
if  they  do  not  come  soon  enough,  will  sprinkle  them  over- 
head with  water  from  a  rose.  We  like  to  see  this  crop  pre- 
senting a  -very  dark,  instead  of  a  light  green  appearance.  Those 
seem  Ute  least  dark  that  were  large  plants  when  turned  out, 
flmd  the  younger  ones  are  making  up  to  them  in  strength  yery 
last.  Th»  first  were  thiniied  out  of  a  bed,  a  part  being  left 
standing  to  come  in  early,  and,  therefore,  the  roots  of  those  re- 
moved were  a  little  curtailed,  and,  as  we  think  we  noticed  at 
the  time,  they  were  planted  with  a  trowel  instead  of  a  spade, 
to  giye  full  spreading  room  for  the  roots.  The  next  in  size 
were  lifted  with  large  balls  from  a  border,  and  holes  or  trenches 
were  made  sufiiciently  large  with  the  spade,  so  that  the  roots 
inight  spread  out  at  once  without  any  curtailment.  We  men- 
tion this  latter  matter,  because  the  advantages  of  pricking  out 
Oelsiy  in  rich  stuff  on  a  hard  bottom,  are  chiefly  that  the 
planto  may  be  easily  watered  in  the  young  state,  and  that  the 
roots  may  be  lifted  in  balls,  and  transplanted  to  the  trench,  so 
as  to  be  affected  by  the  moving  as  little  as  possible.  We  must 
find  a  place  for  some  later  Celery,  for  as  yet  we  have  scarcely 
three  socoessions.  The  end  of  this  and  the  next  month  are 
the  great  months  for  Celeiy-growing.  Unless  partially  shaded 
it  grows  but  little  in  bright  weather  in  July.  By  using  a  little 
soot  water  in  watering,  we  have  scarcely  oyer  been  troubled 
with  the  grub  in  tiie  leayes,  and  if  it  do  come,  in  answer  to 
wveral  correspondents,  we  would  say  there  is  no  cure  but  to 
squeeze  them  and  kill  them,  and  make  the  leaves  distasteful  to 
toe  inseets  that  deposit  the  eggs  beneath  the  ontiele  of  the  leaf. 

VBUIT  OABDEK. 

Went  on  regulating  trees  and  potting  Strawbenies  yery  mxuk 
as  stated  last  week.  We  regret  now  that  we  did  net  turn  out 
more  of  our  forced  Steawboriea  early ;  but  we  could  net  find 
ifaiM.  Those  turned  early  out  of  pots  into  a  border  have  sup- 
pHed  us  with  nice  and  pretty  regular  gatherings  after  the  latest 
Bfciawberries  were  over;  but  to  have  them  thus  early,  the 
fueed  planta  mast  be  turned  out  not  later  than  May,  if  earlier 
sQthe  better.    As  soon  as  we  can  find  time  we  shall  plant  out 


many  runners  in  a  rich  piece  of  ground^  and  the  earliest  kinds 
will  do  for  forcing  next  season,  and  others  mU  come  in  for 
making  fresh  plantations  of  well-established  plants,  so  that 
the  groxmd  destined  for  bearing  Strawberries  next  season  may 
still  be  cropped  this  winter.  These  are  some  of  the  moves 
which  many  must  adopt  where  much  has  to  be  obtained  from 
little  room. 

Orehard-hottses.—The  first  would  haye  been  in  if  we  had 
liked ;  but  finding  the  fruit  would  be  more  yalued  later,  we 
have  given  more  air,  even  at  the  risk  of  causing  a  temporary 
check.  Top-dressed  all  trees  in  pots  the  other  day  with  a  mix- 
ture of  old  Mushroom  dung,  hotbed  dung,  and  a  little  soot 
mixed  with  it<  These  top-dressings  tend  to  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  watering,  and  the  waterixiga  take  down  the  nourish- 
ment of  this  mulching  with  them.  As  Mr.  Bivers  states,  it  i& 
most  amazing  how  soon  this  mulching  disappears.  Whether 
it  is  eaten  up  by  the  plants,  or  the  water,  or  the  air,  it  would 
be  difllcult  to  say ;  but  the  great  point,  whenever  it  disappears 
and  the  surface  soil  of  the  pot  looks  you  in  the  face,  is  to  re- 
new the  mulching.  Other  matters  very  much  as  in  previous 
vroeks'  notices. 

OJOSAVZTSrXL  DEPABTKSNT. 

In  addition  to  what  was  alluded  to  last  week,  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  potting,  and  preparing  for  taking  cuttings 
for  the  flower  garden,  regulating  the  same,  and  fixing  after  the 
winds  and  rains,  and  were  we  to  go  much  into  detail,  it  would 
be  very  much  of  a  repetition  of  the  excellent  directions  of  Mr. 
Keane  at  page  108.  If  we  can  find  time  we  want  to  divide  an4l 
remove  Violets,  &c.,  and  the  sprinkling  the  Neapolitan  Violets 
with  a  little  sulphur  ^m  a  dredge-box  or  a  good-sized  pepper- 
castor,  wUl  help  to  keep  them  free  of  red  spider.  Syringing 
them  with  the  sulphur  and  lime  liquid  is  also  good  for  the 
purpose.  Whatever  means  are  used,  they  should  be  perfecUy 
healthy  before  winter.  The  wind  has  given  us  a  deal  of  work 
in  the  flower  garden.  As  for  the  beautiful  Verbenas,  we  sup- 
pose we  must  give  them  up  here,  as  eyery  night  they  are 
cropped  like  a  carpet  by  rabbits  and  other  four-footed  in- 
tniders.  The  few  flowers  of  to-day  are  gone  befc^re  the  morrow 
comes.  Verbenas  will  never  succeed  until  Babbits  are  caug^ty 
ox  sent  out  and  kept  oat.r— B»  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— August  11. 

Thsss  is  little  alteraUon  to  be  notioed  here  ibis  week.  Borne  teir 
aemples  of  Pears  from  the  continent  have  come  to  hand,  and  inoliide 
JaxigoneUes  and  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  varying  in  pxioe  from  1«.  to  St.  per 
doB.    AH  other  articles  are  quite  aofllcient  tor  the  ^ 


Apples Hst^ve 

A^ootB doz. 

Cherries lb. 

ChestnntB bash. 

Cnrrante sieve 

Black do. 

SlgB dos. 

raberto lb« 

Cobs lOOlbs. 

Oooseberrles  . .  qoart 
Gxapea,  Hothonae.  .lb. 
Idtt 


8.  d.       B. 

a  oto8 

0      i 

4 
0 
0 


8. 

Melons each    9 

Neotadnea doa.    4 

Oranges 100  IS 

Peaches doa.  10 

Pears  (dessert)  ..doa.    1 

kitchen doa.    0 

PlneApplea lb.    8 

Plums   HBi«ve    7 

Quinces    ....  HBieve   0 

Raspberries lb.    0 

StrawbeiTles lb.    Q 

Walnuts bush.    6 


d.    8.  d 

6to5  a 

0     8  0 

SO  0 

16  e 

8  0 

e  0 

6  Q 

0  0 

0  • 

0  9 

1  O 

8  a 


yBOXTlBLBB. 


Axttehokee each 

Asparaffos  ....  bundle 

Beans,  Broad. .  bushel 

Kidney  . .  }%  sieve 

Beet,  Bed' doa. 

Broccoli bundle 

Brua.  Sprouts  H  sieva 

CU>bage do& 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots.. bunoh 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers eaoh 


8.  d.  8.  d 
0  Stee  4 
6    0     8 


ive 
Fennel 
Gaziio  . 
Herbs  . 
BionMndlflh ..  bandto 


S  0 

a  0 

a  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  4 

a  0 

a  0 

0  4 

0  0 

a  Q 

0  » 

1  0 
0  8 

a  6 


Leeks buneh 

Lettuce per  score 

Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustd.&  Cress,  punnet 
Onions. .  doa.  bunches 

Psxalej ^  sieve 

Parsnips doa. 

Peas per  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes . .  doa.  hands 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doa. 

Sea'-kalB basket 

Shallots lb. 

Splnaeh bushel 

l^matoea —  per  doa. 

Turnips bunch 

leiceteblsMaROWB  da. 


8.  d.  8.  d 
0  8  too  0 
10     16 


4  0 

0  0 

6  0 

0  0 

1  8 
1  S 
6  0 
8  0 
1  0 
0  8 
0  0 
0  O 
0  0 
8  0 
4  0 

0  6 

1  » 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
W.  Gutbosh  Ss  So»,  Higfagato.— Bttfi)  CataiogtieforlQfiS. 
Hamiltos  &  Wri^^,   Surrey  Seed  Warehouse,  Thoaton 
Heatb,  London,  S.— defect  LUt  of  Bufbs, 


isa 


J0T7BNAL  OF  H0BTI0X7LTUBB  AND  COTTAGE  GABDBNEB.  C  Aognct  H IBML 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•••  We  request  that  no  one  wiU  write  priyately  to  the  depart- 
mental  writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Hortionltnre,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Conntiy  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  aolely  to 
The  Editon  of  the  Jawnal  of  HorticuUure,  de,,  171,  FUet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 

TwiBLVB  BToyj  FxBXs  JOB  ExHiMTioH  (.1  Constant  ltea<ler).-Gynmo. 

^?^"^^*«®?^*^®'^"*  Pbbhb  foe  Exhzbztiox  (Idem)  —  OleiehAniA 

SSiSHSS  ?°^f52?  Dldvmoch&Bna  truncatnla,  Agplenlnm  tUmoi^b^ 
(diyeraifoUa),  Pter^  BcaWuU.  and  Neplirodli5i  molle  co^bSSrom. 

t^'J^^''  wS^Sr1?^\^ST  Flli^-m«  crirtataToSJSdk 
i*^r!L.i  ******  iTr^^*^???'*"**'  Polystichum  angnlaw  plmnoium. 
P.  ang^  proUlerum  WoUastoni,  8ilopendiinm>3gMe^  rSws^ 
majuB,  B.  Tulgare  Bupra-Uneatmn.  and  ABplJSwn  refaaSaST  "™°""° 

MiISS*?S^i^*ft«'$^"S\^^'H"'>— ^y**^««  dealbata.  BicloKmia 

flowers  of  Bnlphnr,  admitting  air  plontlfuUy.         "*"*""  "«  auaiaa  wiu 

-i.®°lTJ?  Bbiwhead  Oabbaob  (Jdem)^To  come  in  next  July  the  seed 
ahonld  be  sown  in  the  second  week  in  Angnst. 

watorS^tSfmt'KiSr!"'™**  (Ho«o).~We  enspect  yon  give  too  much 

aa^S  tt?B«^7!;i^-^«  •^-  r«*>«)-ToBr  Cineraria  is  onlTBemidonble. 
§£Ih?rdv  pJjS  tw  JJti"'!^^'*  may  Miae  one  that  ie  perlectty  doable. 
3iri  ?^!^  thatwffl  Bnit  yon  are  Diplasinm  thelyptwrfdea'  Lastrea 
S»3;S2iSiS^"''  Oemunda  regalia,  OnodS  aenaiblia,  Stm- 

-.5^^^^  coBYiiBiixoBA  AHD  ruLoxm  CuLTUBB  (C.  H.  DJ^Both  re- 
o^  the  same  deacripUon  of  boII-tIb^  two-thirda  tir^  £m  £Sw 
fldrd  l&f  monld,  with  a  free  admixtmS  of  aand.  Do^^root  «d 
aroid  cutting  in  hard,  m  that  and  too  much  pot  room  oiSy  teSd  to 
produce  foliage.     The  leaves  and  flowers  dropfrom  an   iSsufflSeS 

AV^JfJ^^ZP*  ^  LOHDOK  HOUBE-TOP  GbEBWHOCBB  ( ).— We  fCST 

S?2f,Sl?V«^  J5*^'  and  such  plants  aa  FucSaaB,  Myrties,  and  Balaams  in 

f^^SS'^a'i^fiP^?^^*^!?^''  ^  autumn.  So^e  bf  the  bedding  Pelar- 
oniums  would alao  do.  but  we  would  not  recommendthe  greenhouse  ]dn£. 

TSn^^tW^^fr'?.^'  ^  "^^  »>*«"  be  had.  S5h  CiXSilf 
you  lure  the  means  of  heating,  or  rather  of  keeping  out  frost,  but  we  would 
SJl^d  w«S*£^2?tfn?  ABsleaj  Salvias,  how?7e?,  would  do?  FrwFSSs 
JS2??  «  •"^Ti"***?^?®**™"  **^  *^o  summer  be  weU  advanced,  when. 

Common  Adi^ums,  Athyriums,  and  Polypodiuma,  look  as  well  as  sny,  so 

J!S?^?  kS2*^°S"'  "**  *^^"  ^^«  «^^  varietieB  of  the  last  pos^ 
ing  much  beauty  they  may  with  advantage  be  tiled.  i^'"-"" 

Sn^^SLf'w!?!^!?"*;"  L«^^8.-"  W,  Wy»  Mount  House,  Boston 
S^  S?JS^  Tf  wl  w**2.*^?^*P^'*^  r*"* "  i»Q^™»  "  who  wants  to 
JSIfiivr  ™?-^  /  ^"  fruit-tree  leaves  being  scozvhed  in  his  greenhouse, 
and  the  means  of  preventing  the  evil.  w««vi««>, 

-^StfJS'^^^^tZ-^^"  "^^'^  Nebs"  kindly  explain  whether  he 
K5SS2  ^iSi'S?^***  '^J'^^^  immediately  took  thm  up  from  toeopen 
SSS?\JJ??«*^®"*  ^J***^  "*•"'/  ^"1  ^«  "^  »*»te  where  the  indSS- 
SJ^tSSS^f^t**"  *^  £fi^°^'  ">«^  ^d*l»  "»d  length,  and  how  they 
are  fastened  at  the  end  with  a  bit  of  thread  ?    "  LoohNess  "  also  aUndes 

7J^^^^^:'i>';^'^''  """^  *^«  ^•*"'  mentto^by'lSn  tS^or  thJ^J 

A^wt'JSrM/JT'?- Ji--'?^'®  •"  "«« "^^^ o'  Viol*  «>"«ta. 
^?a^i.S«i^*  ftf "•  ^'  ^-  ?2?,der8on,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  for 
WiUB  s  variety.  Six  plants  will  be  enough  to  enable  you  to  pronasate  a 
SSJoSf  in~*  "^^^u  H  *^"  "  thelhints  ^vef^^?^d%nt 
S53  ff  !lP^°**»  P°*.  *¥*»  ^  48.siaed  pota,  place  them  in  a  cold  fnune, 
S«  'iJf«S?irr/,^^*'^  ^^'^^  ^^  *°?»  of  the  shoots.  Instead  of  ^w- 
SSiSS?*  *^*y'  *'x^.?y_f «  **  ^^  or  BO  long,  and  you  have  a  small 
SS^.^':?'!?'*  fi  "i?^^'  ?^  *^«™  ^«*  ^^^  a«i/they  will  strike 
S?S^M?^-?K  ^®  r^**iL>*. "  y^^  «»•*•  «8e  «»  ^^  Win  this  way 
f«  VrSJ  °?*  ^^J  *  ^.^"P  *°^«  instead  of  pinching  them  out.    Any  time 

Hteucture  where  there  is  a  genial  atmosphere.  The  plants  will  grow  ve^ 
^h^lk^'^J^^  ^ propagated  with  oSTS^m  the  yonng  freS^ro^SS 
thS^  chf/«2^#*^  ti^a  wniutaasreoommendedibo^,you  iSuh^ 
SS5  SSyjf^S'  "*"*°«  *  ■*<><*•  I'  yon  '"^  with  your  phnts  in  heat, 
^1  i^«S^.*S?'♦#^"?*  will  beiafe.  If  you  Se  Bu£>eBsful  in  aS 
JrSlJ?SJ*°^*ilf°,^  *^*"  *•  »o  reason  why  you  should  not),  you  may 
by  next  liay  multiply  your  sU  plants  by  hnndridii.  ^ 

in^iSte  AJS^T^Tf^^KJ^^L?*--?^*  ™»«»  ^^^^  yon  bave  layered 

f«?tl^  flir  k52?**™  ®'  ?*•  P?.*"-  ***»*  »*  o«»o«  In  the  bed  prepared 
SL  fiS?  I  ??*'''*^''  '^«i»  a  rich  and  deeply  stirred  soiL  and  S^ 
o»e  tbatig  strong.    They  do  fairly  but  not  wwell  on  aan^y  m  ffij^ 


r^Tfv  Ainu-  jvu  JUiTO  iruu  iiv«Ty  a  i2EV|i^ 

m  tanperatnre  Toa  name  is  that  of  Um 
I  syringing  of  the  walla.  flotMrs,  Ac,  bi 
Isoontinued.    Leave  a  Uttle  air  on  «fc 


l>B8TBOTXKo  Bbowb  Soalb  (PTMlMiiaa)^— The  liiBeot  on  the  Deotiia 
Bent  is  brown  scale.  Immerse  the  plants  for  a  minute  in  a  tub  oontaluiiik 
a  solution  of  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  4  ois.  to  the  gallon  of  water  heataa 
to  190°,  let  them  stand  until  dry.  and  then  syrlnfle  with  water  at  a  tenme- 
rature  of  140°.  Lay  the  pots  on  their  sides,  and  turn  them  so  as  to  tao- 
roughlv  wet  every  part.  Bepeat  the  operatioii  at  intervalB  of  tfafee  weeks 
ontu  the  plants  are  dear. 

Obapbb  vot  Coloubiho  (Ii«R).~We  fear  you  have  too  heavy  a  eropw 
and  do  not  give  air  enough.    If  the  t< 
night  it  is  too  high  bv  S^" ;  and  the  syi 

the  afternoons  should  now  be  dlsoontinue!l  Leave  a  little  air  on  «fc 
night.  {Cli/tonien*i$).-^Vre  have  little  doubt  that  the  Vines  have  been 
allowed  to  bear  too  heavy  a  crop,  and  that  too  much  liquid  manine  has 
been  given. 

Bhodabtbb.  Ac,  (William  flay).— -If  yon  Bhow  the  flowers  in  the  daj 
you  will  show  them  open,  but  if  in  the  night  you  must  show  them  ekiaecC 

Btaxdabd  Roses  with  Laboe  Heads  (Affnet)^-Th»  sixe  of  the  heada  is 
an  advantage ;  and  we  do  not  know  what  yon  can  do  to  them  beyond 
cutting  back  the  long  straggling  shoots  to  su  leaves  now ;  and  at  the  esd 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April  the  very  weak  and  dead  shoots  may  be 
removed,  thinning  the  others  if  too  numerous  and  dose  together,  and 
shortening  the  long  shoots  to  four  or  five  buds. 

Pbopaoatiho  Vabiboated  Pelaboohiuics  (Idem).— It  is  moeh  better 
to  take  cuttings  of  the  gold  and  silver-leaved  kinds  now  than  to  wait  tot 
later  in  the  season.  We  prefer  taking  up  old  plants  and  striking  oattinas 
from  them  in  a  gentle  heat  in  spring.  CnttingB  of  the  soarleto  may  be 
taken  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  earlier  the  better. 

Club  (7.  D.).— We  would  recommend  a  dressing  of  gas  lime  aft  the  rate 
of  twelve  bushels  an  acre  as  the  most  likely  remedy  for  this  disessn, 
which,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  oU 
garden  ground. 

Clematis  JACxxAmn  (flore«iuif).— This  win  grow  in  any  good  gaxden 
soil,  and  any  situation.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cntungs  in  a  cod 
frame. 

Pbopaoatiko  Cbbtaubba  BAoufiHA  (Jd^M).— If  plants  are  taken  up, 
and  divided  in  July  or  August,  or  even  cuttings  are  taken  off  at  that  time, 
every  bit  will  strike^  if  ordinary  care  be  taken  to  prevent  damping;  and 

chanceto] 


one  of  these  little  bits  struck  will  have  a  better  < 


■  throo^ 


managed.    Small  bits  will  also  Btrike  fredy  in  spring  in  a  little  i 
heat.    It  is  a  oood  plan  where  there  are  some  old  plants  to  top  them  in 
and  then  in  March  they  will  throw  out  a  lot  of  ahoota  S  or 


the  winter  than  dd  plants  taken  out  of  the  ground,  however  eavefulhr 

Uedryiah 

%  gooa  Plan  wnere  tnere  are  aome  old  vlanta  to  tov  " 
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8  inches  long,  which  strike  freely  round  the  sides  of  a  pet.  The  great 
secret  of  success  is  to  divide  or  strike  early,  so  as  to  have  the  planto  weU 
rooted  and  established  before  winter.  Young  plants  do  best  for  edgings. 
If  kept  dryish  they  will  stand  plenty  of  air  and  odd  in  winter,  if  thM^be 
exduded. 

Stbawbebbt  Db.  Hooo  {J.  T.  g.).— This  will  prove  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  Strawberries  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  British  Queen  as  late  as  the 
Elton  and  Frogmore  Lato  Pine,  but  it  is  a  far  more  robust  grower  than 
the  British  Queen,  and  the  fruit  colours  perfectlv,  while  it  jposseases  the 
true  Queen  flavour.  This  variety,  therefore,  prolosgB  the  Queen  race  to 
the  latest  period  of  the  season. 

Cliicbebs  roB  a  Cohsbbvatobt  (<7.  S.  C.).— We  would  do  as  yon  mo- 
pose.  For  climbers  in  front,  and  to  go  up  the  roof,  we  would  have  Man- 
devilla  suaveolens.  BIgnonia  ohirere.  Paasiflora  c<erulea,andHabrotham- 
nua  elegans,  and  these  we  would  plant  in  elegant  boxes  some  18  inches 
square.  On  the  floor  we  would  have  from  three  to  five  largiBh  vases,  with 
their  pediment  resting  on  a  wooden  one.  painted  and  sanded  to  resemble 
stone,  with  an  openina  on  one  side  from  which  to  remove  a  tin  ▼essd 
that  would  catoh  all  the  water  from  watorings.    Such  vases  flUed  with 


flowers,  and  with  little  creepers  hanging  over  the  sides,  would  look  verv 
nice,  and  if  there  were  more  room  smaller  vases  or  taxaas  might  be  used. 
In  Buch  a  drawing-room  conservatory  we  would  not  have  a  sin^  red 
day  pot. 

MAxnra  Mubhbooii  Spawb  (^mot««r).— If  you  have  had  a  small  gather- 
ing in  seven  weeks  that  by  no  means  shows  that  the  spawn  has  been  bed. 
There  may  vet  be  plentiful  gatheringB ;  but  it  is  just  possible  there  may 
not,  even  though  your  beds  have  been  well  msnaged.  Ton  wCU  flad 
minuto  directions  for  making  Mushroom  spawn  at  page  909,  Vol.  EL, 
New  Series,  or  No.  388.  September  12.  1866.  which  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised in  answer  to  your  queries.  No  better  time  for  making  the 
spawn  can  be  fixed  on  than  the  end  of  August  and  the  month  ef  Septem- 
ber. Take,  as  matorials.  a  barrow-load  of  oowdung,  rather  stifl^  and  two 
barrow-loads  of  horBe-droroings.  with  a  little  short  straw  with  them,  and 
half  a  barrow-load  of  flbry  loam.  Mix  these  up  into  a  stiff  mortar-like 
substance  until  it  is  pret^  well  incorporated  and  looks  like  grafting-day. 
Then  make  a  frame  either  of  iron  or  wood,  say  hidf-inch  boards  if  the 
latter,  and  in  four  pieces— -that  is.  two  sides  and  two  endBjCnclosing  a 
space  of  9  inches  long,  4^  inches  wide,  and  14  inch  deep.  Then  obtab 
a  flat  dean  board,  and  a  bucket  of  water,  dip  the  frame  in  the  water. 


place  it  on  your  board,  fill  it  with  the 
a  spade  or  trowel,  and  turn  out  the  * 


dung,  strike  levd  with 
ick  on  boards,  to  dry  on  its  flat 


In  a  couple  of  days  make  two  holes  in  the  brick,  but  not  going 
through  it— Bay  three-quartors  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  turn  the  bricks 
until  they  are  tolerably  dry,  then  into  each  hde  push  a  pieoe  of 
ffood  spawn,  and  draw  a  little  cowdung  or  clay  over  it  to  prevent  its  fall- 
mg  out.  Next  make  up  a  slight  hetbed  of  litter,  on  which  build  these 
bricks  in  open  honeycomb  or  pigeon-hole  fashion,  and  cover  ever  w&h 
litter,  so  that  these  spawned  bncks  shall  have  a  temperature  of  from  80^ 
to  85^  and  not  more.  As  the  spawn  runs,  the  bricks  must  be  t^-rfyninmAj 
and,  as  soon  as  they  are  filled  with  the  gossamer-like  white  spawn  threads, 
removed,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  wanted  for  use.  Some  bricks  or 
pieces  will  be  ready  to  remove  before  others. 

HBATnre  a  Yirebt  (/.  JET..  B<litoa).~Tonr  airangements  wOl  keep  yon 
safe,  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  a  high  temperature  in  Viery.cold 
weather.  In  your  forcing  part  addina  another  flow  pipe  would  be  econooty 
in  the  end,  and  we  would  be  inclined  to  say  the  same  of  tiie  cooler  house. 
A  flow  and  return  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  the  pipes  too 
hot,  and  you  wHl  save  f ud  by  having  more  piidng.  Some  J8  or  so  savad 
now  will  insure  a  future  loss.  The  saddle  boiler  we  would  neomnuod 
would  be  14  inchoB  long,  19  indies  wide,  and  16  or  17  inches'in  height. 


tu^nos.] 
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ttUJUHIB  WXLAlnULTk,  RbTTHOSPORA  OBTV8A,  Ain>  LiBOOSDSUI  OHXXJ- 

wmmiM  TouMnu  (T.  TF.).— We  fear  thAt  the  Ust-named  will  sooonmb 
t0i«7  Mrrarewiiiten  Uke  that  of  1860-61,  which  we  know  it  has  done  in 
man  laTowed  parts  of  England ;  still  we  wonld  try  it  Retinospora 
uMisa  wo  heBoTe  to  he  hardier,  and  it  seems  to  grow  rery  freely  in  places 
«hsra  H  hm  been  tried.  Thnjopsis  dolabrata  is  less  free  in  flrowth,  hot 
ML  newHbelcss,  be  qnite  hardy.  We  wonld  expect  the  Rettnospora  to 
ftstte  best  of  the  three,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  become  a  fine  tree. 
▲  dky  soil,  Jndneing  an  early  ripening  of  the  wood,  has  mnoh  to  do  with 
flw  saeeess  of  the  phmt  Some  Conifers,  such  as  the  Wellingtonia,  eon- 
tfMO  tbeir  growth  rery  late  in  the  season,  and  when  suddenly  oandbt 
vHh eoli  weather  ther  snfTer  in  consequence.  We  would  be  disposedto 
tay  fke  species  which  you  mention,  sheltering  them  a  little  uie  first 
vWer,  as  it  often  happens  newly  planted  trees  or  shrubs  do  not  then 
the  growth  of  that  season,  although  they  may  do  so  afterwards. 
ainuTUM  (It.  £.).— Tour  Lilium  auratmn  is  going  to  rest 
"*     it,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  cool  frame. 

■AmciFiCA  OuLTUBB  (IT.  JET.  TF.)*— We  wonld  support  the 
ftnief  hboBk  on  such  a  young  subject  to  be  grown  as  a  spedmen  plant. 
Ml  aofhfli  ii  nould  incline  gracefully ;  but  we  wonld  not  keep  it  long,  but 


cut  It  oil;  that  the  buds  trom  the  axils  of  the  leavM  might  burst  into 
shoots  and  be  encouraged.  Stop  when  2  or  8  inches  long,  and  let  the 
plant  reoeiTe  plenty  of  neat  and  moisture  to  encourage  growth.  More 
light,  air,  and  less  moisture  next  summer  will  cause  the  flower^shoots  to 
show,  and  they  would  do  so  sooner  if  the  growing  influences  were  not  kept 
up.  It  flourishes  in  peat  and  loam,  and  may  have  occasional  manure 
waterings,  and  especially  when  the  bloom  shows. 

NAan  or  Fsurr  (John  M.  Miller),— Yoxa  Grape  is  Bed  Ghasselas.  We 
had  Srf.  to  pay  for  carria^,  which  please  remit. 

NamJ't  in*-  PLA>r»  [A.  IL  t-,i.— Tpiifiritiin  f ptitiw^ma ;  SUeliTfl  lauata. 
(A.  T.  S.'i.  >ipc>cini«!iis  vpTT  bad.  1,  Blecbniim  "cclcleuiiU(J  (?) ;  2,  BcKHiia 
cainlntn  ;  'I  inbuilt  dent  for  lat'SitintaU™  ;  4,  PlatTlonm  hii!iUt&  {?h  B,  Po- 
lyUndiimi  ^iLvRiatodtrsd  \  0,  Pol^atlchum  sp*;  7^  Cliuiftnthofi  Mrta.  {Af.  D.), 
— 1  tiud  'J,  ALhyrluHi  Ulut-fcpnilmi  fpt,  ;  3,  Pteiia  aqnilina  ;  i^  Fteria  IohkI- 
folivi  vrir.  ^firntft.  (E*  */0.— Ilvperiomm  mop  tan  am.  (^diryrt},— Ptcrls 
crfrtii^a;  Adiflntnm  pedntHDi.  tE.T.  H'J.— Onoclprt  aftnmWUft ;  Iiidii?ol£t« 
detura.  iJ.  P.  Cl*^— Btfttlc*  llujonlam.  {A  BeadrT^.—Frma  tho  .*njall 
portion  you  faa^e  sent,  your  plant  appears  to  be  a  white  VArli»ty  «f 
Myosotis  palustris. 


MKTEOROLOGIOAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  August  11th. 
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VULTURE  HOCK  IN  BRAHMAS. 
BioKG  one  of  those  enrions  people  who  desire  to  know  the 
nuoa  '^why,"  lam  now  anxiooB  to  know  why  the  Tultnre 
iMMic  is  objeeled  to  in  Brahmas.  There  must  be,  I  snppoBe, 
MOie  ground  beyond  the  mere  fancy  of  the  period  against  it, 
BDd  as  the  season  advances   it  becomes  important  to  know 

I  what  is  the  objection ;  for  without  some  real  ground  for  op- 
ponsg  it,  it  seems  hard  to  make  it  a  disadyantage,  and,  perhaps, 
cnse  the  whole  class  to  suffer  in  the  long  ran. 

I  behere  it  is  right  to  say,  that  there  is  no  cause  without  its 
dbet,  and  I  presume,  therefore,  the  simple  oouTerse  to  be  also 
true.  What  is  the  cause,  then,  of  the  vulture  hock  ?  Is  it  a 
tipk  of  impure  breeding  anywhere  f  If  so,  why  are  vulture- 
hoeked  birds  even  admitted  at  exhibitions  ?  Cochins  are  suf- 
Wag  now,  I  believe,  under  the  same  ban ;  but  if  it  can  be 
dkgsd  to  eome  from  them,  it  may  surely  with  equal  rig^t  be 
Bgoed  that  the  Cochins  have  taken  it  from  the  Brahmas,  as 
fl»  aetoal  souree  cannot  be  discovered,  and  that  it  is,  there- 
tee,  peihaps  a  legitimate  appendage  (I  speak,  of  course,  as 
ta  amateur  in  search  of  knowledge,  rather  than  laying  down 
httMy.  Again,  If  it  is  a  sign  of  cross-breeding,  why  does  not 
fts  pfaimage  otherwise  suffer  ?  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
to  be  quite  as  correct  in  marking,  &o.,  as  the  plumage  of  birds 
^^oet  the  brand.  Some  of  our  best  breeders  prefer  vulture 
bocks,  I  believe,  so  they  can  hardly  be  a  sign  of  degeneracy. 

'Whj^tbflD,  are  wulture-hocked  birds  to  be  at  a  disadvantage 
M  eihibitiops?  If  they  are  admitted,  supposiog  no  valid 
*^Bnmait  can  be  brought  against  them,  surely  they  ought  to 
MOD  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest ;  or  else,  some  real  ground 
(C  objeetioii  being  proved,  let  them  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and 
^  lers  will  then  know  what  they  are  about.  In  another 
>  as  it  stands  at  present,  perhaps  nothing  else  may  be 
.  mredd! 

As  I  aay  be  taken  to  be  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
ftsvuttoie  hock,  I  can  candidlv  say,  beyond  wishing  to  know, 
>i  I  and  before,  **  the  reason  why  "  it  does  not  matter  to  me  in 
tta  letst  Ibe  subject,  however,  appears  to  me  to  deserve  a 
y>°fwfr  investigation— that  is,  if  poultry  breeding  is  im- 
g»tsnt,  whieh  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny.  I  tremble  at  the 
*"to>g  my  presumption  may  bring  upon  me,  but  if  you 
dm  this  letter  worthy  of  publication,  I  hope  I  shall  do 
dBhJuna  fanciers  a  good  turn.— A  Questiomino 


[Ibe  libofe  was  sent  to  a  well-known  poultry  Judge,  and  this 


is  his  replv : — "  The  birds  originally  imported  had  no  vulture 
hocks,  and  those  that  have  the  appendage  are  a  later  introduo- 
tion.    The  same  is  trae  of  Cochins.     There  was  an  attempt 
at  the  second  London  show  to  admit  the  vulture  hocks,  and 
the  question  you  ask  itbout  the  Brahmas  was  put  by  all  those 
who  had  vulture-hocked  birds.    Evidence  was  at  once  collected 
from  all  those  who  were  the  first  importers  and  the  largest 
breeders,  and  in  no  instance  were  the  vulture  hocks  imported 
or  bred  from  imported  birds.    That  which  is  intended  for  ex- 
hibition should  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  admitted 
standard  of  the  breed,  and  I  think  that,  in  all  breeds,  hae 
been  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  who  for  many  yean 
have  awarded  the  principal  prizes.    The  proof  of  it  is,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  alteration  in  their  requirements  in  any 
breed.    If  the  objection  to  the  vulture  hocks  were  new,  or  only 
just  published,  llien  those  who  possess  vulture-hocked  bircki 
might  justly  complain,  and  ask  why  they  were  excluded  from 
competition ;  but  they  have  always  been  excluded.    Doubtless 
they  arose  from  the  freak  of  some  amateur,  or  they  were  the 
result  of  a  distant  cross,  and  the  unhappy  owner  of  it,  instead 
of  *  stamping  it  out,*  perpetuated  it.    I  have  tried  to  explain 
why  they  are  disqualified,  I  want  to  ask,  Why  they  were  ever 
produced  ?  "] 

SoKB  months  have  elapsed  since  any  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  pages  of  '*our  Journal;"  and  as  the 
points  involved  in  the  late  controversy  affect  a  large  number  of 
breeders  besides  myself,  I  feel  urged  to  resume  the  subject, 
especially  as  the  season  has  now  arrived  when  a  selection  of 
young  birds  for  future  exhibitions  must  be  judiciously  made. 
When  **  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,"  in  the  conmiencement  of  last  spring, 
challenged  **  one  of  our  most  able  judges,"  (whose  name  I  do 
not  happen  to  know),  to  justify  his  objection  to  the  vulture- 
hock  covering  upon  our  birds,  it  was  hoped  that  the  challenge 
wo^uld  be  accepted ;  but  it  was  not,  so  that  at  present  we  are 
all  at  sea  upon  the  matter.  And  I  would  respectfully  inquire 
whether  the  awkward  position  in  which  we  are  thereby  placed 
ought  not  to  receive  the  considerate  attention  of  the  Judge  who 
first  opened  the  controversv  by  affirming,  what  has  since  been 
palpably  disproved — that  the  vulture  hock  is  a  rcNcent  intro- 
duction. The  silence  he  has  thought  proper  to  maintain  ma^ 
be  regarded  as  a  tacit  admission  that  he  was  in  error ;  or  it 
may  signify  something  else,  and  which  we  hope  is  not  intended, 
as  It  would  tend  to  irritate  rather  than  appease.  Between 
exhibitors  and  the  judges  there  ought  to  exist  the  most  friendly 
feeling  upon  poultry  matters ;  but  if  there  is  secret  distrast 
entertained  on  the  one  huid,  and  an  erratic  if  not  arbitrary 
judgment  displayed  on  the  other,  the  result  must  sooner  ot 
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later  pxore  extremely  prejadkial  to  the  interests  of  onr  poultry 
shows.  In  sending  onr  pens  lor  competition  we  should  possess 
the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  standard  hy  which  they  will 
be  tried  is  that  whieh  has  been  set  up  in  former  years — ^that 
whieh  is  recognised  and  f  ttUy  approved  of  by  exhibitors  them- 
selves,  and  that  no  deviation  from  it  will  in  any  wise  be  made. 
H  defeated,  we  can  then  patiently  endnre  it,  because  we  know 
that  the  rnles  of  judging  have  been  strictly  and  impartially 
earned  out.  If,  however,  on  a  sndden  a  jndge  shall  be  pleased 
to  make  such  alterations  in  the  standard  as  shall  strike  at 
some  ol  the  finest  characteristics  of  a  class,  convert  that  which 
was  formerly  deemed  essential  and  ornamental  into  a  glaring 
defect,  and  sweep  from  the  prond  and  high  position  it  has  long 
held  that  very  ty^e  of  perfection  in  a  class  which  till  late  never 
contested  for  a  pixze  bafc  to  win  it,  and  which  never  appeared 
at  an  exhibition  but  to  be  most  admired ; — what  remains  for 
exhibitors  but  to  protest  against  such  an  abuse  of  delegated 
power,  and  to  take  effectual  steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  prodigious  wrong  ?  If  what  is  accepted  as  perfection  in 
a  class  one  year  may,  through  fickleness  and  caprice,  be  repro- 
bated the  next,  what  reliance  can  breeders  possibly  repose 
even  upon  the  most  promising  specimens  they  are  rearing? 
and  what  faith  can  they  have  in  the  judges  themselves  when 
their  opinions  are  so  fitful  and  contradictory  ? 

By  allowing  the  question  to  remain  an  open  one  nothing 
but  confusion  and  mischief  must  ensue.  It  is  hi^y  detri- 
mental to  the  whole  class  of  Brahma  fowls ;  it  creates  suspicion 
where  it  did  not  exist,  and  feeds  the  flame  where  it  has  been 
already  kindled ;  it  unsettles  breeders ;  it  disheartens  many ; 
it  misleads  persons  who  are  providing  themselves  with  stock ; 
it  makes  a  wrong  impression  abroad,  and  works  injuriously 
every  way.  If  not  brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  it  will 
require  no  prophet's  eye  to  foresee  the  consequences  that  will 
spring  out  ol  it  in  a  eonsidezable  diminution  of  entries  for  our 
annual  shows.  If  we  are  at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  sending 
a  few  pens  to  an  exhibition,  we  ou^t  certainly  to  know  before- 
hand what  specimens  should  be  sent ;  and  if  objeetions  are 
taken  to  any  particular  marking  which  have  not  heretofore 
heeiBi  taken,  and  which  aze  not  taken  by  other  judges  of  equal 
ability  in  judging,  are  we  not  entitled  to  inquire  upon  what 
ground  those  objections  are  raised?  and  does  not  common 
oourtesy  demand  that  an  explanatory  answer  should  be  given  ? 

I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  writing  to  several  eminent 
breeders  of  Brahmas  upon  the  subject  of  the  vulture  hocks, 
and  I  find  that  most  of  them  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  feathering  itself,  which  Uiey  con- 
sider ornamental,  but  because  the  birds  thus  marked  almost 
invariably  carry  the  heaviest  fluff,  and  have  the  shortest,  best- 
leathered  legs.  The  feathering  we  are  contending  for  is  not  a 
long,  stiffly  set  mass  of  feathers,  reftohing  nearly  to  the  ground, 
whieh  may  be  deemed  unsightly,  and  which  I  have  never  ob- 
served in  birds  of  the  larger  growth,  but  a  moderately  curved 
frill,  from  1  to  li  inch  round  the  joint,  of  soft  and  flexible 
texture,  and  this,  a  popular  writer  on  Brahmas  affirms,  **  should 
appear."  To  the  inquiries  I  have  made  only  one  gentleman 
has  objected ;  and  when  I  pressed  him  for  lus  reason,  to  my 
great  surprise  and  iufinite  amusement  he  sincerely  remarked, 
that  "  the  vulture  hock  was  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  leg  joint, 
and  therefore  it  was  a  defect."  A  greater  blunder  was  never 
made.  Birds  of  stouter  frame,  of  larger  limb,  with  bones 
stronger,  thicker,  more  firmly  set,  and  knit  together  with  more 
powerful  joints,  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Brahma  species ; 
and  if  our  opponents  have  no  better  reason  for  supporting 
their  opposition  than  this,  I  would  advise  them  at  once  to  give 
up  the  contest,  or  for  ever  hold  their  peace.  This  was,  however, 
the  only  person  that  I  have  found  object  to  our  specimens. 
Among  those  who  approve  is  a  lady,  whose  treatise  on  poultry 
many  have  read  and  admired.  She  remarks,  '*  It  is  hard  upon 
OS,  this  change  of  fashion  in  Brahmas.  To  be  abundantly 
feathered  there  must  be  a  tendency  to  vulture  hocks." 

So  strong  and  general  a  predilection  existing  in  favour  of 
our  birds,  is  it  not  much  to  be  deplored  that  any  gentleman 
holding  the  office  of  a  judge  should  come  down  with  a  pounc^ 
ing  veto  upon  them  at  the  annual  shows?  It  is,  however,  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  other  judges  are  unbiased  by  the  pre- 
judice we  are  combating,  as  was  evident  from  their  award  of 
prizes  at  the  last  West  of  En^nd  Show  to  birds  that  were 
more  or  less  vulture-hocked.  But  Birmingham  is  looming  in 
the  distance,  and  whether  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  covered  and  uncovered  hook  joint  will  be  drawn  at  Bingley 
Hall,  is  a  question  in  which  all  exhibitors,  like  myself,  are  oon- 
oezned.    We  insist  that  it  should  not  be  drawn  fbr  ^e  abon^ 


dant  reasons  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  coona 
of  this  controversy ;  but  if  arbitrary  rule  should  be  allowed  te 
over-ride  popular  opinion  and  calm  remonstraaoe,  we  lumao 
alternative  but  to  keep  our  pens  at  home.  I  sincer^y  tmai 
tlmt  the  grievance  which  has  so  frequently  been  complained  o^ 
will,  upon  aober  reflection,  be  speedily  removed.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  unknown  but  able  Judge  to  do  it. 

The  breeding  season  is  now  over :  thousands  of  beairtafal 
Brahma  chickens,  full  of  young  Hfe,  are  heard  at  early  mam, 
chirping  their  cheerful  notes  as  they  rapidly  and  eagerly  snaidi 
up  the  grain  scattered  over  their  green  runs ;  and  when  ws 
visit  the  older  broods  at  noonday— pretty  creatures  1  tlien 
they  are,  stretching  their  fine  large  limbs  on  sunny  beak,  or 
beneath  the  shady  covering  of  the  hawthorn  bush.  Bay  by  igf 
they  are  gaining  size,  and  strength,  and  plumage ;  their  good 
points  are  coming  more  and  more  prominently  into  view, 
amply  repaying  us  in  promises  for  the  future  for  all  the  ex- 
pense, care,  and  anxiety  we  have  sustained  in  rearing  them; 
and  now  from  this  and  that  goodly  group  the  most  admired 
and  likeliest  to  win  many  a  laurel  in  the  hard-fonght  baiUe 
are  about  to  be  selected,  and  all  that  we  demand  for  them  is 
fair  play  and  nothing  more.  Let  them  be  permitted  to  entei 
the  lists  without  any  distinction  being  xnade  between  the 
vultured  and  naked  hock,  and  our  end  is  gained,  onr  ambitioQ 
is  gratified.  The  pen  of  controversy  will  then  be  allowed  to 
return  to  its  resting-place ;  our  confidence  in  the  dedsion  of 
judges  will  be  restored ;  our  co-operation  with  existing  poulby 
committees  will  be  heartily  rendered ;  the  aloe  of  contentkHi 
will  be  exchanged  for  theoUve  branch  of  peace;  a  good  ondear- 
standing  will  exist ;  a  fresh  stimulus  to  friendly  and  honour- 
able emulation  will  be  imparted;  and,  forgetting  the  past,  we 
shall  rejoice  in  the  harmony  which  has  been  established,  and 
render  all  honour  to  the  judge,  the  sentence  from  whose  lips 
has  conferred  such  a  boon  upon  a  large  number  of  tiie  pro- 
scribed and  oppressed  offspring  of  the  Brahma  tribe. — Jusxnu. 

[We  have  always  admired  the  vulture-hocked  Cochins,  and  wa 
know  that  some  of  the  earliest  bred  by  Mr.  Stargeon  were  so 
feathered.  We  also  know,  from  our  own  experience,  that  some- 
of  the  finest  birds  are  vulture-hocked.  "  Jdstitia  "  B&ys  the 
same  of  Brahma  Pootras.  Such  being  the  case,  why  not  ham 
separate  classes — ^vulture-hocked,  and  not-vultnre-hooked  ?^ 
Ens.]  

EVIL  DOINGS  OF  THE  SUFFOLK  OR 
WOODBEIDGE  POULTRY  SOCIETY. 

Tms  above  Association,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Lord  Bendlesham,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Lotd 
Henniker,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  a  large  number  of  the  deigy 
and  gentry  of  Suffolk,  is  earning  a  notoriety  which  is  not  to  be 
desired.  Although  the  Show  was  held  on  ^  24th  of  May  last, 
the  prize  money  and  silver  cups  have  not  yet  been  deliTend» 
and  every  apphcation  by  letter,  of  which  there  have  been  avut 
number,  is  left  unanswered^  In  one  instance,  and  probably  in 
many  others,  a  pen  of  birds  has  not  been  returned  to  the  owner; 
and  he  is  not  able  to  obtain  any  answer  to  his  applications  ssta 
what  has  become  of  his  property.  In  my  own  case  I  can  nei&er 
obtain  my  prize  money  nor  an  answer  to  my  letters. 

Were  there  any  difficulty  or  failtire  in  the  results  of  tha 
Show,  in  a  money  point  of  view,  no  one  would  have  been  miiie 
ready  than  myself  to  meet  the  Committee,  either  by  a  total 
abandonment  of  my  claims,  or  by  receiving  a  oomposition; 
but  when  the  letters  of  gentlemen  are  left  unanswered,  aad 
the  names  of  others  who  patronise  the  Show  are  indirectly  in- 
volved in  the  evil  doings  of  the  officials,  any  oonsiderati(m  et 
the  kind,  even  if  needed,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  these  remarks  will  be  very  inteUigiUs' 
to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended ;  but  there  is  a  method  ol 
addressing  these  people  which  is  not  beyond  their  oompie- 
hension,  and  which  I  shall  adopt — namely,  by  process  in  tha 
County  Conrt.-~SoouBT. 


PRESERVING  EGOS. 
In  the  Number  for  July  24th,  some  hints  aie  given  as  to  a. 
mode  of  preserving  eggs  in  lime.  The  phm  is  undoubtedly 
very  good,  and  I  have  myself  practised  it  snocessftilly  for 
several  years,  but  I  found  some  difficulty  in  taking  the  eggs  out 
of  the  Dme  without  breaking  them.  For  the  last  two  years' 
I  have  adopted  another  plan.  I  take  a  deep  earthenware  jar, 
dake  the  Hme  in  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  lime  has  settled,  I  sink. 


AngoBtHlsaS.] 
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fhe  top  of  an  old  bmaxpet,  to  re«t  on  the  sedhntnt.  I  then  drop 
the  eggB  into  the  dear  lime  water  aboye,  the  top  of  the  hamper 
prerenting  them  from  linking  into  tiie  lime.  I  found  that  Uiis 
plan  answered  jost  ae  well  as  that  which  is  described  at  page  76, 
and  I  had  only  two  had  eggs  in  fiye  hmidred. — A  New  Sub- 

flOUBBB. 


GOOLE  POULTRY    SHOW. 

Tbi9  was  held  on  Angnst  2nd,  and  for  a  first  meeting  was  patro- 
nised I^  a  laige  company,  for,  although  the  weather  was  yery  nn- 
fKfoamDle,  Aere  ooold  not  have  been  fewer  than  two  thowsand  penotts 
fiesent  in  tke  afternoon. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  birds,  bat,  as  is  often  the  ease  at  this 
season,  many  of  the  lots  were  out  of  feather  from  moulting,  which 
tended  to  lessen  the  richness  of  their  appearance.  Spatiisk  headed 
the  list,  and  the  prize  for  this  class  was  won  by  a  superior  pen  of  Mr. 
Beldon's,  f  well-known  exhibitor.  The  Dorking  class  which  came 
next  under  the  Judge's  notice  was  very  moderate,  and  idso  the 
CodUnSj  and  the  prizes  were  generally  won  by  medium  birds.  The 
pen  which  won  the  Oame  prize  (a,  cup,  yalne  £8  8«.),  was  one  of  the 
gieat  attractions  of  the  Show,  and  the  spectators  by  hundreds  loitered 
Atmt  the  peas  as  if  loth  to  leavie  them  to  aaze  upon  inferior  birds. 
The  three  elasses  of  Hamburgks  were  all  <d  great  merit,  and  called 
Iprih  the  praises  of  the  Jodge.  The  Foland  elass  was  also  first-rate. 
The  Banktnis  were  only  moderately  good,  and  scarcely  reoeiyed  a 
notioe  from  the  visitors. 

The  Pigeons  were  all  of  superior  merit  and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  following  are  the  awards  of  the  Ju^,  Geo.  Hatfield,  Esq., 
Bndfliwaite  Hall,  Boneaster : — 

Stakibh.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Goftstock,  Binffley.    Second,  J.  Hatfleldi 


iHwKZicGs.'-.Flnit,  J.  Hatfield.    Beoond,  W.  Dawson,  HqE>ton,  Mirfleld. 

Oascb  (BUck-breasted  and  other  Beds.)— First,  H.  Beldon«  Second,  F. 
Sales,  Crowle. 

eiME  (Dnokwings  and  any  otliar  yailety)^FIrst,  T.  Chantry,  Ooole. 
Meond,  F.  Bales. 

Gaxk  (Any  yariety)^Silyer  eup,  F.  Sales. 

mirauBOH  (Oolden-spangled).— First,  J.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Se- 
eoDfl,  H.  Belden. 

fiAMnimox  (Silyer-spaniaed).— Ftait  and  Saeoad,  H.  Bekkm. 

HiKBUBOH  (Qolden-peneiUed).— First,  S.  Smith,  Northe^wram.  Second, 
H.  Beldon. 

Haxbitbor  (Snyer-penemed).— First  and  Seoond.  H.  Beldon. 

PousB  (Any  yarlety).— First  and  Second,  H.  Betdon. 

Ant  OTHsa  pubb  ob  nzsTnc or  Bbkxd  mot  paxviousLT  Culsskd.— First, 
E.  Beldon.    Second,  W.  Olentworth,  Ooole.    Extra  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Gaxe  Baittaxs.— First,  W.  Clayton,  Howden.  Seoond,  W.  Chester, 
OldOoole. 

Bahtaics  (Any  othn  yaziety).— First,  J.  B.  Jessfp^  HnU.  Seoond,  J. 
IT.  Cannan. 

Akt  YABierr.— First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  R.  Newbitt,  Epworth. 

^AXB  Baktams  (Any  yarlety).— Prise,  J.  W.  Cannan. 

UnsB.— Priaa,  O.  A.  Young,  IMffleld. 

TimKBrs.—Prlae,  F.  W.  Porter,  Goole. 

GmKXA  Fowls.— Prize,  O.  A.  Young. 

IhlCKS.— First,  E.  P.  Porter.    Seoond,  J.  R.  Jeswp. 

Pienaiis.-~Carr<«ra.— First,  8.  Bobaon,  Brotherton,  South  MiUprd.  Se- 
eoad,  J.  Thaokray,  York.  Cropper$.—Fini.  J.  Thackray.  Second,  & 
Smelt,  Beverley.  Ti*m6I«r».— First,  G.  Snellmg,  HuIL  Second,  Messrs. 
6nirt  ft  TomUnson,  Thome.  BArbt.— First,  Messrs.  Grant  ft  Tomlinson. 
Sesf»id,C.Cns0ona,HnIl.  jMoMM^Firtt,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond.  C.  Hay- 
eNft,  Thome.  Trvmnet^s,— First,  J.  Thaokray.  Seoond,  H.  Beldon. 
AirMf*.— First.  H.  Beldon.  Second,  S.  Smelt.  FantaiU.—Tim,  J.  Thack- 
ny.  Second,  C.  Cnssons.  Anjf  other  variety.— First,  S.  Bobson.  Seoond, 
4,  Thaehray  (Swallows). 


OLITHEROE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tan  Exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
Ihe  Agricultural  Association,  on  Saturday,  August  4th,  and  the  result, 
tiotk  in  the  number  and  onality  of  the  birds  exhibited,  has  far  ex- 
tteded  the  expectations  of  the  Committee  when  ibey  issued  their 
*BMniled  and  more  liberal  prise  list.  In  the  twenty  dbsses  into  which 
Ike  schedule  was  diyided,  284  pens  were  entered,  and  most  of  them 
«ontained  first-mte  birds  from  different  exhibitors  in  all  parts  of  the 
^igdom.  Both  ^ndge  and  exhibitors  expressed  their  entire  satis- 
«Mlion  with  the  arrangoments,  both  for  their  oonyenience  and  for  the 
^'being  of  the  apecunens.  The  condition  of  the  birds  was  excellent, 
ttd  br  beyond  what  could  be  expected  at  this  adyanced  season,  more 
P^rticolarly  as  ponltxy-breeders  generally  haye  found  that  the  moulting 
Mam  has  begun  fimy  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  Had  the  Show 
been  held  at  a  more  farenrable  time,  the  number  of  entries  would,  no 
wj^  bare  been  oonsidsmUy  larger. 

The  (Tome  fowls  were  yery  good.  The  cup  lor  the  best  {Mn  of 
vsme  in  the  Exhibition  was  awarded  to  Bronrn  Beds  belonging  to 
w.  Brierley,  of  Middleton.  To  this  gentl«nan  were  allotted  also 
«a  «n)  and  second  mriae  in  the  Sinole  Game  Cock  dass,  the  first- 
Itte  bird,  a  Black  Bed,  being  conndered  by  the  Judge,  Mr.  Tee- 
ter* ^  best  Black  Bed  he  oyer  saw.  Messrs.  Fletdier,  Jnlian, 
wert^,  and  Fell  exhibited  yery  fine  specimens.  The  cup  for  coloared 
*w«w^  went  to  Mr.  Ungwood,  of  Barking.  The  cook,  a  yexy  hand- 
nelmni^was  not  niated  equally.  The ^langenesaOywaa  yery  good, 
9m  iMidsB  the  time  prizea,  five  pana  woe  highfy  cammiwM.    In 


this  dass,  as  in  the  ^Mniah,  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  a  yexy 
fine  pen  of  chidcans.  Oochina  were  moderate,  but  much  out  of  con- 
dition. The  cup  was  awarded  to  a  pen  of  Partridge- coloured  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  James,  Eirby-Iionodale,  which  were  claimed  at  the  price 
put  apoBi  them,  £10  lOs.,  directly  the  Show  opened.  Some  s^midid 
specimens  of  White  Cochins  were  sent  by  Mr.  Znrhorst,  of  DuUia* 
and  this  dass  was  the  best  in  tiie  Cochin  yariety.    Braknuu  were  yeiy 

r,  The  cup  was  giyen  to  the  well-known  pen  so  long  exhibited  by 
Boyle,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Piddes,  of  Todmorden.  Tha 
Spamsk  class  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Exhibition.  The  cup  went  to 
Messrs.  Bnrch  dz;  Boulter.  The  cock  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen 
latdy,  and  had  he  been  accompanied  by  the  hen  in  the  second-prize 
pen,  a  pen  Would  haye  been  made  which  eoald  seamelj  have  been 
surpassed,  if  equalled.  A  yery  good  pen  of  chickens  received  the  third 
prize.  Very  good  pens  were  ei£ibited  by  Messrs.  Thresh  and  Bddon. 
The  hen  in'l&.  Thresh's  pen  attracting  the  attention  of  all  Spanish 
admirers  by  the  extreme  beauty  and  quality  of  her  face.  Bamhnrgha 
formed  a  very  good  class.  The  cup  was  given  to  a  pen  of  Golden- 
spangM,  belonging  to  Mr.  Newton,  of  Silsden,  near  Leeds.  Very 
ezcdSent  pens  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Wood,  Walker,  Smith,  Beldon, 
and  Pickles.  The  gem  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  "  Any  other  variety 
dass."  Mr.  Teebay  assured  the  Committee  that  he  had  never  judged 
so  good  a  ^  variety  class  "  in  his  life.  On  referring  to  the  prize 
list  the  names  of  many  pens  which  have  been  prizetakers  elsewhere, 
will  be  noticed.  Qcme  Bantams  were  very  poor,  and  several  pend 
were  empty.  The  Any  other  variety  of  Bantams  were  first-xate.  The 
cupfor  Bantams  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Hntton,  of  Pndasy,  whose  pen 
of  Black  Bantams  was  much  admired. 

TurheyB,  Oeeae^  and  Ducks  were  very  good,  Mrs.  Seamons,  of  Ayles- 
bury, as  usual  taking  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Dodka,  with  yeagr 
fine  specimens  of  Aylesbary. 

GAxa  (Black  and  other  Beds).— Cup,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton.  Se« 
oond,  W.  WestalL  Baxenden  (Brown).  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stonedongh, 
Manchester  (Black).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Bobinson.  Garstang  (Black). 
Commended,  W.  James,  Bolton  Gatehead,  Cumberland  (BUbck);  M.  W* 
Stobart,  Middleton-one-row,  Darlington  (Black). 

Gajcs  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Fletcher  (Dnokwing).  Second,  fi. 
M.  Julian,  White  Friargate,  Hull  (Dnckwlng).  Third,  J.  Fell,  Adwattoa^ 
Leeds  (Dnckwtng). 

DoaxiNOS  (Coloured).— Cup,  H.  Lingwood,  Barking,  Needham  Msrfeet* 
Second,  J.  Hill,  Bnrton-on-Trent  Third,  D.  Parsons,  Cuerdenjhreeton. 
mghly  Commended,  J.  Bobinson  i  W.  Mborhonse,  BMd,near  Whallay  ; 

D.  Parsons ;  W.  Whittaker. 

CooHZKS  (Cinnamon  and  BniT).— First,  E.  Smith,  Middleton.  Beoond, 
J.  Cunningham,  Blaekbum^Cinnamon).  Third,  J.  Ndson,  Heaton 
Mersey,  Mandiester  (Buffj.  Highly  Commended,  Messrs.  Bowman  and 
Fearon,  Whitehaven  (Buff).  Commended,  W.  J.  MeUer,  Cdwlok  Bectoa^* 
Nottingham  (BuiT). 

CocHXirs  (Brown  and  Partridge).— Cup^W.  A.  G.  James,  Kirby  Lonsdale 
(Partridge).  Seoond  and  Third,  J.  Wood,  Woodbank,  Heywood  (Partridge). 

CooHZHS  (White).— First  and  Third,  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  Donnybrook, 
Dublin.  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirfidd.  Highly  Commended,  E. 
Smith. 

Bbahma  PoomAS.— Cup  and  Second,  J.  H.  Pickles,  Brldgeroyde,  Tod- 
morden I  Dark).  Third,  T.  Pomfret,  Hoghton  Lane,  Preston  (i>ark). 
Highly  Commended,  G.  H.  Boberts, Penwortham,  Preston,  (Dark);  W. 
Hargreaves,  Bacup  (Dark).    Commended,  G.  H.  Boberts  (Dark) 

Spanish  (Black).— Cup,  Messrs.  Bnrofa  ft  Boult«r,  Sheffield.    Second, 

E.  Jones,  CUfton,  BrlstoL  Third,  J.  Newton,  Silsden,  Leeds.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Bddon,  Gdtstock,  Bingley ;  J.  Thresh,  Bradford.  Com- 
mended, E.  Draper,  Northampton. 

HAMBunons  (Golden-pendIled)w— First,  A.  K.Wood,  Bnmeside,]LendaL 
Second,  8.  Smith,  Morthowram,  Halifax.  Third,  H.  Bddon.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Bee,  Gooanargh.  Commended,  J.  Bowe,  Carlisle;  T. 
Wareing,  Preston.  __ 

Hakbubohs  (Sil^er-peneOled).— First,  H.  Bddon.  Second,  J.  Walhsr. 
Hay-a-park,  Knaresboroogh.    Third,  H.  Pickles,  }nn.,  Earby,  SUpfon. 

HAmuBOHS  (Golden'Span^ed). — Cm>.  J.  Newton,  Silsden,  Leeds.  Se- 
cond, J.  Walker.  Third,  A.  £  Wood.  Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  Cannan, 
Bradford;  B.  Tate,  Leeds.  Commended,  T.  Wardng,  Preeton;  A.  K. 
Wood. 

Hakbubohs  (SUver-spangled).— First  and  Second,  A.  E.  Wood.  Thfard, 
J.  AUh^m  Uf^ir^nA^n  Highly  CoDunended,  H.  Bddon.  Commended, 
A.  X.  Wood. 

Gamb  Bamtams.— Flrat  J.  W.  Oaanan,  Biadford.  Seoond,  J.  Walkob 
Third,  B.  &  E.  Toder,  Little  Carlton.  Newark  (Black  Beds).  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  ftndley,  Stanhill,  Acorlngton. 

Babtaxs  (Any  otner  variety).— Cup,  E.  Hntton,  Pudsey,  Leeds  (Black). 
Second,  F.L.  Boy,  )un.,Newthoxne,tLdao.  Third,  J.  W.  Cannan  (Blaekli 
SUfdily  Commended, Ciptaln  Dwyer, Bvnley (White);  F.  L.  Boy,  Jan. 

Any  otheb  Yabibtt.— First,  H.  Bddon  (Polands).  Seeond^attoaal 
Poultry  Company,  Brtmilev,  Kent  (La  F16die).  Third,  Mrs.  A.  Whittaker, 
▼iearage,  Whalley.  HighW  Commended,  H.  Carter,  Upperthong,  Holm- 
firth  (Black  Polands) ;  F.  W.  Zurhorst  (Sultans  and  La  Fleche) ;  M.  Leno, 
DunsUble  (Houdan);  Nationd  Poultry  Company  (Houdan  and  Crdve 
CcBurs  ;  J.  Bobinson  (Black  Hamburghs).  Commended,  H.  Bddon 
(Polands) ;  H.  Savile,  Bnffosd  Abbey,  OUerton  (White  Japanese  Silkies). 

Tubxbts.— First,  J.  Cunningham,  Blaokbnm.  Second,  S.  H.  Stot^ 
Bochdde.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Leech,  Bochdale;  J.  Wilson,  Wood- 
home,  Morpeth.  _ 

Gbbsb.- First,Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Second,  S.H.  Stott  (Ton* 
louse).  Highly  Commended,  E.  Leech ;  H.  Savlle  (Sebaittopol  White); 
C.  W.  Brierley ;  E.  Hntton  (Egyptian).  Commended,  B.  Baxter,  Sklpton 
(Grey  Toulouse). 

Docks  (Aylssbnry)^--4^  and  lliird,  Mia.  M.  I 


Ducks  (Bouen).— First,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton  Mersey, Mandiester.  Reoond, 
T.  Wareing,  Preston.  Third,  J.  Bobinson.  Commended,  C.  P.  Adtaraa 
Blekearshaw,  Wigsn.  _ 

Ducxa  (Any  other  yazlety).— First,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hull  (PinkaQ). 
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Seecmdf'E.  Hotton  (Brawn  Ctll).  Third,  T.  Wakafteld,  Newtan-to-WiUowg 
(Brown.  OtU).  Highly  Oommended,  B.  Tate  {Qrtj  Call) ;  D.  Fanons, 
Cufirden  (Call). 

SINOLE   COCKS. 
Oin.— Con  and  Beeond,  0.  W.  Brierley  (BU«k  Bed).    Thlid,  N.  Qrim- 
ahaw.  High  Field,  Burnley.    Hlrtly  Commended,  J.  8.  Bntler.  Poolton- 
le-Fylde ;  J.  Fletcher  (Blaek  Bed).    Commended,  B.  Qreenall,  jonr.,  Bib- 


Oamb  Bamtaxs.— First,  H.  Smaller,  Aecrington  (Black  Bed).  Seeond, 
T.  Warelng.  Third,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Commended,  8.  H.  Soott  (Dackwlng) ; 
J.  Perdval,  Birmingham  (Pile). 


UTTOXETER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thib  took  place  on  Frid*y  last.    The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

BPAinsH.— First,  8.  Hills,  Jmi.,  Walsall.  Second,  A.  O.  Worthington, 
Bnrton-on-Trent  Highly  Commended,  W.  Tarns,  Hilderstone,  near 
8tone. 

DosKiNo  (Any  variety).— First,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Aikwright,  Derby.  Second, 
Lady  BagotJBlithfleld.  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  H.  W.  Fltawilliam, 
Wentworth  Woodhonse,  Botherham.  CMchem.—Ifni,  Mrs.  F.  8.  Ark- 
wrjght    Second,  Lady  Bagot  (Silver-Chrey). 

Cocaiir-CHDiA.-~Fir8t,  8.  Mills.  Second,  E.  Daniel,  Cheadle.  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  P.  Wolferston,  Tamworth.  Chickens,— VinLW.  S.  Bag- 
ahaw,  Uttozeter.  Second,  F.  E.  Biohardson,  BramshalL  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  P.  Wolferston.    Commended,  8.  C.  Hamerton,  Warwick. 

Oaxx  (Black  or  Brown-breasted  Beds).— Priae,  O.  Bagnall,  Cheadle. 

Oamb  (Any  other  variety).  —  Prize,  Q.  Bagnall.     Ch<«fccfi«.  — First, 

—  Beck,  uttoxeter.    Second,  O.  BaonalL 

Hambuboh  (Golden-pencilled).~First,  Hon.  H.  W.  Fitzwilliam.  Se- 
cond, A.  E.  Wood,  Bnmside,  EendaL  Chieken$.—Flnif  A.  O.  Worthing- 
ton, Second,  F.  D.  Mort,  Mobs  Pit  Hoase,  near  Stafford,  mghly  Com- 
mended, E.  Bell. 

HAjanBOH  (Oolden-spangled).— First.  E.  Fynney,  Leek.  Second,  H. 
Bagshaw.  Hic^y  Commended,  J.  Atkins,  jnn.,  Walsall ;  A.  K.  Wood. 
Commended,  W.  Tatton,  Leek.    0%l«lreiu.— Priae,  T.  May. 

Haxbuboh  (Silyer-penoilled).>-Fir8t,  A.  K.  Wood.  Second,  E.  Bell, 
Bnrton-on-Trent.  'Higlily  Commended,  H.  Biehardson,  Boycrofts. 

Hambuboh  (Silyer-spangled).— Prise,  A.  K.  Wood. 
.  Baabxa  Pootra.— First,  A.  O.  Worthington.     Seoond,  T.  Oreatrex, 
WalaalL    Highly  Commeaded,  Mrs.  P.  Wolferston. 

Bamtamb  (Any  yariety).— First  and  Second,  B.  Charlesworth,  Man- 
chester. 

Ducks  (Aylesbnry).— Prise,  H.  Chawner,  jnn.,  donndhill. 

DuCKB  (Bonen).— First,  C.  Whitaker,  Uttoxeter.    Second,  H.  Chawner,  I 
Jnn. 

CteBBBr— First,  F.  E.  Biehardson.  Second,  O.  Walker,  Sandon.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  A.  Bawlins,  Uttoxeter.    Commended,  Mn.  P.  Wolferston. 

TuBEBTS  (Cambridge).— First,  F.  E.  Biehardson.  Second,  W.  BagnalL 
Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Biehardson. 

dvDfBA  Fowi.8w— First,  H.  Chawner,  Jnn.    Second,  W.  A.  Bawlins. 

ExTBA  Class.- First,  E.  8.  Wolferston,  Tamworth.  Highly  Com- 
mended, F.  E.  Biehardson  (Black  East  Indian  Dncks). 

SWEEPSTAKES  FOB  SINOLE  COCKS. 
Spahibh.- Priae,  E.  T.  Holden,  Walsall. 

-  Cochdi-Chzra  (Bnff).— Prize,  F.  E.  Biehardson. 


INCUBATORS. 


It  would  be  a  great  servioe  to  the  poaltry  world  if,  through 
your  Jonznal,  any  one  having  used  artificial  incubators  during 
this  Beaeon  would  give  an  impartial  account  of  the  results 
thereby  obtained,  and  especially  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
chickens,  and  how  many  reared  artificially ;  also  the  cost  of 
the  heat,  and  the  difficulty  or  otherwise  of  keeping  up  the 
proper  temperature. 

I  keep  Spanish  fowls,  and  this  year  bought  several  sittings 
of  eggs  from  noted  breeders,  and  I  found,  as  I  anticipated, 
that  the  hens  broke  far  too  many  eggs.  If  artificial  incubation 
is  a  real  success  this  would  be  avoided. 

My  idea  is  to  hatch  artificially,  and  then  place  the  chickens 
when  pretty  strong  under  hens  which  have  been  sitting — say 
on  pot  eggs. 

I,  like  many  more,  would  certainly  use  an  incubator  if  I  were 
satisfied  that  with  a  fair  share  of  care  the  results  would  be 
Battsfactoiy ;  but  before  purchasing  I  should  very  much  like  to 
have,  through  your  Journal,  some  of  the  results  from  gentlemen 
who  have  tried  the  various  inventions. — ^A  Spanish  Bbebdeb. 


'  Lowo  Sutton  Poultbt  Show.— It  will  be  seen  from  our 
advertising  columns  that  this  is  to  take  place  on  the  lOth  of 
October.  The  prizes  are  liberal,  and  include  eight  silver  cups 
of  Uie  value  of  £5  each. 


Gapbs  in  GmcKBRs. — ^I  have  seen  this  disease  treated  as 
follows  by  American  housewives.  The  homy  tip  or  scale  at 
the  end  of  the  tongue  is  plucked  off  by  the  thumb-nail,  and  a 
wing  feather,  pulled  from  the  dhicken,  is  thrust  as  a  seton 
through  the  skm  of  the  neck,  and  so  remain?  until  it  wean  off. 
-P.J. 


COCK  PHEASANT  SITTINa. 
A  FBiEND  of  mine  has  a  cock  Silver  Pheasant  tv»  jbms 
old,  and  one  Silver  hen  one  year  old ;  they  have  been  immi^i 
with  some  Gune  fowls,  and  a  nest  was  made  in  the  ahimbhsij, 
and  seven  eggs  laid,  which  were  scattered  about  eevBoi  fak 
from  the  nest  for  fourteen  or  twenty  days  in  the  hot  nba.  V» 
his  great  surprise  one  day  he  saw  the  cock  Pheasant  mtB^dSag 
the  eggs  to  the  nest.  The  oock  bird  sat  on  them,  and  on  WiA- 
nesday,  July  25th,  brought  off  three  chickens,  all  doimg  wdl 
No  doubt  more  eggs  would  have  been  hatched,  had  fhej  aot 
been  exposed  so  long  in  the  sun.  The  father  is  as  pooai  m 
any  father  of  a  family.  Is  this  a  common 
Silver  Pheasants  ?— AmcrioH. 


[Tour  account  is  most  interesting.  We  once  meft  < 
similar  case.  For  a  long  time  it  was  denied  that  a  SiiiarlHi 
would  lay  good  eggs  the  first  season,  but  two  of  ooib  dii  m 
last  year.]  ' 

LIGURIAN  BEES. 

**  Is  the  Ligurian  really  more  prolific  than  the  eomsoAbaef 

Such  is  the  inquiry  of  one  of  your  correspondents  in  •  nsait 

Number.    The  question  is  fur  and  natural,  and  I  fasva  ns 

doubt  is  often  reiterated  by  many  of  your  readers.    Tint  As 


Ligurian  bee  is  said  to  possess  this  and  other  qualities  lAkk 
render  it  superior  to  the  common  species,  is  evident  from  thi 


reported  results  of  its  cultivation  by  scientific  i  _ 
in  Germany  and  England.  Admitting  this,  how«f«r«  fts 
question  still  recurs.  Can  the  deductions  of  soientifitt<~ 
be  depended  upon  by  those  who  aim  chiefly  at  praetieal  i 
and  keep  bees  only  for  profit  ?  Undoubtedly  so,  or  i 
empiricism  would  become  synonymous.  True  ad 
cognisance  of  all  circumstances,  and  investigates  without  fn> 
judice  or  partiality.  The  e6t8A>lishment  of  a  theoiy  is  ons 
thing,  that  of  fact  and  proof  another.  In  theories  it  m  i«9 
easy  for  a  man  to  impose  upon  himself ;  in  compai«tif«  sb- 
periments,  fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  with  the  exeraaa  si 
ordinary  observing  and  reasoning  faculties,  oonoIiLsions  m 
time  become  irresistible,  and  proof  rests  upon  an  ' 
basis. 

The  experiments  alluded  to  in  my  fonner  letter  t 
taken  neither  to  disparage  our  old  friend  the  black  bee,  nor  Is 
exalt  the  asserted  superior  qualities  of  the  Ugvnan,  bnt 
simply  to  ascertain  for  myself,  and  in  my  own  w^,  wheOar 
there  is  any  difference  between  them,  and  if  so,  in  wliat  thst 
difference  consists.  My  experiments  were  conducted  oii  Ike 
caterii  paribus  principle  (without  which  I  should  not  have  b«B 
satisfied  with  results^,  and  I  made  them  as  fairly  and  as 
comparative  as  I  could.  I  was  influenced  by  no  prejadiflB,  i 
my  aim  was  simply  the  satisfactory  establishxiient  or  C 
of  an  asserted  fact.  With  the  results,  as  given  in  * 
Number  of  this  Journal,  your  readers  are  already  aeqv 
I  will  briefly  recapitulate  my  statistics  of  progress,  and 
one  or  two  additional  facts  of  an  interesting  chaaotoE, ' 
place  in  a  stiU  stronger  light  the  fecundity  of  the  Ligonan  bss. 

I  began  the  season  with  six  stocks,  two  of  them  so  ligM  tL 
midwinter  that  I  never  expected  them  to  surviw  wM  tfts 
floral  season.  However,  I  watched  them  carefully,  mad  whs 
the  increase  of  temperature  awoke  them  into  activi^,  I9** 
them  a  liberal  supply  of  strong  syrup  slightly  salted.  Undsc 
this  treatment  they  rallied,  but  their  numbers  had  '' 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  never  expected  them  to  i 
of  these,  however,  has  thrown  off  three  swarms.  For  1 
sake  I  will  call  my  six  stock  hives  A  B  C  D  £  F. 

Date  of  Fint  Swam.     Seeond  Swarm.  Third  Bw 

(I  snspoct  that  the  third  a 

A.Ha7S7tb,  A  A..    Jnne  8th 

B.  JnneSrd Jnne  16th 


C.  Jane  8rd,  G  C   . .  Jane  19th 

D.JnneSth Jnne  19th  . 

E.Jane9th Jane9Dth 

F.  Jnne  88rd  Jnne  80th  , 


from  these  hiveB,  vUck^ 

both  stronfl,  took  f  ' 

early  in   the 

were  lost. 
Jane  21st. 
Jane  Slst. 
Jnne  aSnd. 
JnljTth. 


UAXDKK  SWABMS. 

CC.Jane98rd  Jnly  9th JnlylOfh. 

AA.Jnne95th  Jnly  8th 

The  results,  then,  are  these : — ^My  six  stocks 
me,  without  taking  into  account  the  two  third  i 
am  fully  convinced  were  lost,  twenty-one  swarms,  and  Ibkvs 
me  in  possession  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  twmti  ami 
stocks  altogether.  I  have  occasionally,  although  tmrnj^  lad 
from  flnt-rate  stocks  of  the  common  bes  three  i 
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rcB*  iiom  the  first  of  these;  but  maiden  seoond  and 

AM  swanss  are  entirdy  new  to  me.  So  litf  as  I  can  judge, 
md  I  oideaYOiir  to  observe  as  aoonrately  as  I  ean,  what  in  this 
jMfiBirl  seems  exceptional  in  the  ease  of  common  bees,  is 
boomI  in  the  case  of  Ligorians. 

I  msj  obsare,  in  passing,  that  I  had  kept  the  black  spedes 
for  many  yean,  ana  last  season  my  hiyes  yielded  me  abont 
5  ewt  of  honey.  I  haye  a  gardener  who  can  hiTC  the  bees  and 
sNend  to  the  apiary  during  my  absence,  bat,  as  a  role,  they  are 
Viler  my  sole  management,  and  I  mostly  manage  to  be  at 
home  in  the  busy  season.  I  like  to  work  as  well  as  to  observe ; 
bol,  alas  f  **  The  rector's  bees,"  as  my  poor  people  say,  *'  gene- 
r  swarm  on  a  Sabbath,"  and  twice  on  the  same  Sunday  (Im- 
laiely  before  and  after  morning  service),  have  I  experienced 
1 1  Bhcfdld  call,  on  other  days,  the  pleasurable  excitement 
9i  hhrxng  two  large  swarms.  However,  I  have  never  lost  a 
swarm  from  the  unsabbatical  habits  of  my  little  busy 
s,  and,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  watchfulness,  hope  I 
'  sliaD.  Some  of  my  neighbours  are  less  fortunate,  for 
twiee  during  the  last  month  have  my  services  been  interrupted, 
■Dd  my  eongregation  perturbed,  by  the  intrusion  of  a  swarm  of 
bees  joai  before  morning  prayer.  Fortunately,  however,  b^ond 
fkm  droning  which  was  veiy  distinctly  sustained  during  the 
idvle  service,  and  a  nervous  movement  occasionally  amongst 
tte  oeevpants  of  one  or  two  seats  near  the  window,  through 
ijuch  the  imprisoned  bees  were  vainly  struggling  to  escape, 
uiien  Bosne  stray  intruders  threatened  too  dangerous  a  proximity, 
oar  qtm/t  village  worship  was  conducted  ^e  same  as  usuid. 
IbeBe  fwarms  effected  their  entrance  into  the  roof  of  the  north 
vsle  through  a  small  opening,  which  could  only  have  been 
finovered  by  a  previous  reconnoitre.  I  am  convinced  by  this, 
and  several  other  analogous  facts  which  have  come  under  my 
ebservaiion  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  that  swarming 
is  nothing  more  than  a  general  muster  of  emigrants  previous 
to  their  departure  in  one  compact  phalanx,  to  a  new  habitation 
fxed  iip<m,  and  made  ready,  when  necessary,  at  least  some 
isys  before  their  leaving  the  old  hive. 

One  remark  on  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  from  Eil- 
dwe.  There  is  something  so  unusual  in  the  size  of  his  third 
svsrm,  which  came  out  on  the  8th  of  June,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  ask  him  whether  he  is  quite  sure  that  no  considerable 
postion  of  this  returned  to  the  parent  hive  during  the  process 
«f  swanning?  This,  with  me,  has  not  unfrequently  happened, 
both  with  second  and  third  swarms,  and  on  two  occasions  this 
Mmmcr  I  have  had  the  latter  leave  their  hive  and  return  to  it 
no  fewer  than  three  times  in  one  day. 

I  daresay  many  of  your  readers  are  aware  that  after-swarms 
are  sometimes,  perhaps  more  hrequently  than  not,  headed  by 
three  or  four  queens.  With  my  Ligurians  this  has  been  almost 
imrariably  the  case  this  summer,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
fcet  has  enabled  me  to  capture  several  queens,  and  to  place 
tibsm  at  tlM  head  of  swarms  of  the  purity  of  which  I  might 
bave  been  iik  some  doubt.  Sometimes  I  have  had  three  or 
kair  dusters  enclosing  as  many  queens,  and  in  this  case 
nothisg  is  easier  than  to  treat  them  as  the  heads  of  distinct 
ertabUsbments,  and  hive  them  separately.  As  a  rule,  how- 
eier,  there  is  but  one  cluster,  and  around  this  an  experienced 
eye  will  detect,  often — ^for  instance,  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  on 
vbidi  the  swarm  may  have  alighted — thirty  or  forty  bees  con- 
psgated  together,  indisposed,  apparently,  to  increase  their 
aombers,  and  yet  disinclined  to  separate  and  join  the  main 
body.  Careful  examination  of  these  little  nuclei  will  almost 
invariably  disclose  a  queen,  and  nothing  is  eabier  than,  with 
tbe  aid  of  a  vrine-gUss  and  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard,  to 
optare  her  and  her  body-guard.  It  requires  very  little  dex- 
tttity  to  aeoomplish  this  feat,  and  in  this  simple  manner  I  one 
moming  secured  three  queens.  One  of  these,  of  remarkable 
•i>e  sod  beauty,  I  utilised  in  this  way,  keeping  her  and  about 
adocenof  her  companions  on  the  red  currant  leaf  on  which 
tbey  teliled,  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  wine-glass  with  a  piece 
t(  booeyeomb,  until  the  opportunity  arrived. 

At  last  this  was  presented  by  the  departure  of  a  third  swarm, 
Ibe  largest  I  ever  saw,  from  a  hive  in  a  rather  exposed  situ- 
ation. The  morning  was  windy  and  occasionally  showery,  and 
iHogelher  most  unpropitious.  The  bees  no  sooner  took  wing 
tban  thsy  were  scattered  on  the  ground  and  trees  around,  on 
aa  arsa  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  square  yards.  The 
^Mop,  as  I  expected,  did  not  accompany  them,  and  now  was 
Uit  time  for  my  experiment.  I  waited  until  the  scattered  bees 
gyn  to  grow  impatient  and  unsettled,  and  some  few  of  them 
*^tmpled  to  take  flight  homewards.  I  placed  my  imprisoned 
I  and  her  eompanions  on  a  kind  of  extemporised  stand 


made  of  small  branches  of  currant  tree,  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
oommon  straw  hive ;  held  it  immediately  oyer  some  trees  on 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  bees  had  alighted,  and,  one  by 
one,  shook  these  sharply  so  as  to  induce  the  bees  to  take  wing. 
They  did  so,  and  in  rising  st  once  discovered  the  queen.  Then 
arose  the  call-hum  which  the  anxious  apiarian  under  such  dr- 
eumstanoes  is  delighted  to  hear,  and  the  whole  swarm  rose  up, 
one  by  one,  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  their  alien 
queen.  I  was  determined  to  increase  their  numbers  as  I  knew 
tnat  the  hive  was  populous,  and  the  whole  of  the  bees  that  could 
well  be  spared  had  not  come  out.  So  as  soon  as  the  swarm 
had  quietly  settled  in  its  new  abode,  I  removed  the  old  stock 
from  the  stand  and  replaced  it  with  the  new  swarm^  taking 
the  former  into  a  room  lighted  with  only  one  small  window 
which  was  closed ;  on  gently  tapping  the  hive,  still  attached  to 
its  bottom  board,  the  bees  became  irate,  and  ^immediately 
rushed  out  of  the  hive  to  the  narrow  light.  Bepeating  this 
operation  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes,  and  opening 
the  window  to  set  its  bewildered  occupants  at  liberty  before 
resuming  the  tapping  process,  I  managed  to  collect  in  the  new 
hive  one  of  the  largest  swarms  I  ever  possessed,  the  liberated 
bees  at  once  returning  to  the  old  familiar  spot.  I  kept  the 
new  hive  where  I  had  placed  it,  and  removed  the  other  to  a 
station  at  a  considerable  distance.  Both  hives  are  doing  well, 
and  witii  their  present  teeming  population  bid  fair  to  make 
first-rate  stocks. 

I  must  conclude  this  discursiye  paper  with  an  account  of  a 
calamity  which  happened  to  one  of  my  heaviest  hives  last 
Sunday  morning  (July  29th).  Just  as  I  had  entered  my  dress- 
ing-room, word  was  sent  up  to  me  by  my  gardener  that  one  of 
my  hives  had  fallen  over  in  consequence  of  the  ground  being 
saturated  with  rain,  and  that  the  combs  were  aU  broken,  and 
the  honey  and  bees  mixed  together  in  one  homogeneous 
mass?  What  was  to  be  done?  And  all  this  on  a  Sunday 
morning  too  I  I  remembered  that  one  of  mv  hives  had  been 
placed  near  a  new  wall,  erected  in  the  dry  weamer,  and  that  the 
earth  had  not  been  well  rammed  around  the  foundations.  One 
of  the  legs  of  my  stand  had  sunk  in  this,  and  the  **  centre  of 
gravity "  soon  found  its  way  over  **  the  base."  To  save  the 
stock  was  impossible,  and  to  approach  it,  dangerous.  And 
now  came  the  question.  How  can  I  take  the  honey?  The 
thought  struck  me  in  a  moment,  that  the  only  immediately 
available  plan  was  to  ]piok  up  the  hive  and  plunge  it  and  the 
whole  of  its  contents  into  a  vessel  of  water,  deep  enough  to 
cover  all,  and  to  leave  things  in  ttatti  quo  until  my  clerical 
duties  were  com|pleted.  The  idea  proved  eminently  practical, 
and  after  breaking  up  the  combs  and  washing  them  in  the 
water,  the  d6bris  of  these  and  their  constructors  were  separated 
from  the  syrup  by  means  of  a  strainer,  leaving  me  to  ascertain 
the  yalue  of  this  by  means  of  a  saccharometer.  It  happened 
fortunately,  that  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  commencing  our 
annual  brewing  of  elder-flower  wine ;  the  required  quantities  of 
sugar  and  water  were  duly  added,  and  the  wine  is  now  made 
and  on  the  point  of  being  stored  away  in  the  barrel  for  winter 
use.— William  Law,  ManUm  Truasel  Rectory, 


Ik  my  communication  at  page  115,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
date  of  the  first  swarming  from  the  two  stocks,  which,  if  un- 
corrected, would  lead  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  queens  of 
two  united  swarms  could  remain  peaceably  together  for  more 
than  a  week.  Both  the  swarms  aUnded  to  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  June  (not  1st),  their  union  to  the  original  Ligurian 
stock  being  effected  that  night,  and  the  huge  swarm  coming  out 
again  on  the  9th,  at  11  a.m.,  so  that  these  two  queens  were  in 
the  same  hive  only  thirty-six  hours.  It  was,  doubtless,  their 
proximity  to  one  another  becoming  known  then  that  occasioned 
the  second  issue. 

I  can  also  fully  bear  my  testimony  as  to  the  greater  fecun- 
dity of  the  Ligurian  queen  to  that  of  the  common  bee.  The 
bees  of  the  only  Ligurian  stock  I  possess  still  (8th  of  August), 
keep  up  their  numbers,  and  maintain  their  activity  to  a  mucn 
greater  extent  than  any  of  the  best  of  my  other  stocks,  and 
during  the  last  three  weeks  of  very  indifferent  weather  have 
worked  vigorously,  although  I  am  afraid  to  little  purpose,  so 
far  as  honey-coUecting  is  concerned ;  but  the  number  of  foragers 
returning  with  pellets  of  farina  on  their  legs  is  still  most  re- 
markable. 

My  advice  to  all  owners  of  hives  this  year  is.  Be  cautious  in 
depriving  them  of  hon^,  for  the  season  has  been  souroely  an 
average,  or  you  will  lose  them  during  the  ensuing  winter. — 
A  Blackbsath'ah. 


ise 
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A  DETHRONED  QUBEH. 

^^BB  old  queen  in  my  six-frame  obiervatoiy  hiye  has  been 
quietly  detuoned,  and  a  youthful  soyereign  weloomed  as  her 
BnooesBor ;  and  as  the  proceedings  ^ere  carried  on  of  the  bees' 
own  free  will,  without  any  intermeddling  on  my  part,  I  will 
narrate  what  came  under  my  observation ;  and  when  I  state 
that  for  nine  days  the  aged  and  youthful  queens,  without  any 
manifestations  of  antipathy,  paced  the  combs,  I  think  even  close 
observers  may  find  somewhat  to  interest  them  in  the  details. 

I  observed  on  the  14th  of  July  a  sealed  queen  cell  in  the  above- 
mentioned  hive ;  it  struck  me  at  the  time  as  a  rather  singular 
droumstance,  no  swarms  being  contemplated,  as  a  large  amount 
of  space  in  the  hive  remained  unoccupied  by  comb  or  bees. 
As  the  royal  brood  approached  maturity  I  looked  for  symptoms 
of  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  but  no  excitement  was 
manifested  either  by  her  or  her  attendants.  On  the  21st  the 
eell  was  opened,  and  \  as  I  watched  the  queen  performing  the 
fnnctions  of  the  hive,  and  an  examination  of  the  exterior  of 
the  hive  failing  to  reveal  a  discarded  princess,  I  presumed  the 
effort  to  raised  another  queen  had  been  abortive.  On  the  22nd, 
however,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  beautiful  young  queen  at- 
tended  by  a  delighted  and  attentive  circle,  and  upon  the  same 
comb  my  old  queen  also  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  her  subjects. 
This  state  of  affairs  of  course  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  in- 
stalling a  youthful  sovereign  in  lieu  of  the  three-vears-old  queen, 
but  as  the  interest  in  watching  the  hive  would  be  diminished 
I  left  them  entirely  to  their  own  devices.  Affairs  remained 
in  much  the  same  position  during  the  next  two  or  three  days, 
when  marked  inattention  was  evident  towards  the  old  queen, 
indeed  one  or  two  discontented  bees  even  pulled  her  by  a  leg  or 
wing ;  and  this  soon  was  followed  by  an  entire  disregard  of  her 
presence  as  she  wandered  uneasily  from  place  to  place,  not  on 
the  comb  so  much  as  over  and  through  the  clustering  bees ;  at 
the  same  time  an  increased,  nay,  energetic  attention  was  paid 
the  youthful  queen,  who,  I  had  reasons  to  believe,  had  made  a 
trip  and  safely  returned  to  her  hive.  This  was  verified  on  the 
29th,  as  she  was  then  laying.  I  need  not  say  how  anxiously  I 
looked  for  a  battle  royal,  but  in  this  was  disappointed,  for 
although  I  saw  the  two  queens  in  close  proximity  they  mani- 
fested no  enmity  towards  one  another.  Upon  the  29th  the  old 
queen  was  brought  out,  but  whether  she  had  been  encased,  or 
whether  the  two  had  met  in  deadly  embrace  I  cannot  say.  These 
two  queens  having  lived  together  for  nine  days,  and  the  remark- 
able instinct  and  forethought  in  the  bees  in  raising  a  young 
queen  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  then  quietly  dis- 
|)osingof  her,  has  been,  perhaps,  as  interesting  a  circumstance 
in  the  economy  of  the  bee  as  ever  came  under  my  observation 
during  a  period  of  bee-keeping  of  about  twenty-three  years. — 
Geobob  Fox,  Kingshridge. 


TRANSFEBRINa  BEES. 

Fomt  years  ago  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  a  fence  in  my 
garden.  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  snoh  an  unexpected 
visit,  and  had  to  put  them  in  a  large  box  17  inches  in  length, 
12  inches  in  height,  by  10  in  width.  They  have  swarmed  but 
twice  in  the  four  years,  and  they  are  now  so  numerous  that 
they  cannot  find  room  in  the  box,  and,  after  filling  a  glass 
super,  have  taken  possession  of  a  space  between  the  top  of  the 
box  and  a  sack  suspended  6  inches  above  it  for  the  purpose  of 
shade  and  to  prevent  the  dashing  rains  beating  into  the  entrance. 

I  know  very  little  about  bees,  but  enough  to  be  aware  that 
some  better  accommodation  ought  to  be  afforded.  I  have, 
therefore,  had  a  new  box  hive  made  for  them,  but  am  wholly 
ignorant  as  to  how  and  when  I  ought  to  set  about  getting  them 
into  it.  I  have  two  acres  of  clover  just  coming  into  fiower  close  to 
the  hive,  and  were  they  in  their  new  quarters,  this,  I  think,  would 
enable  them  to  make  some  provision  for  the  winter. — H.  S. 

[It  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  bees  to  make  provision  for 
the  winter  if  left  unassisted  in  an  empty  hive,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  to  transfer  them  to  a  new  domicile  filled  with 
either  bars  or  frames,  one  or  the  other  of  which,  however,  is 
indispensable.  Should  you  determine  on  doing  this,  our  re- 
plies to  **  O.  J."  and  John  J.  Smith,  in  pages  118  and  115,  may 
perhaps  sufSciently  enlighten  you.  If  not,  write  us  again, 
stating  upon  what  points  you  require  information,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  supply  it.] 


Tss  HoNST  Habvxst  nr  OxroBBSBnoE. — A  correspondent, 
who  writes  from  the  nei^bourhood  of  Banbury,  informs  us 


that  "  It  has  been  an  nnusnaHy  favouraUe  summer  for  bees 
in  Oxfordshire— a  more  abundant  blossom  of  Dnteh  ekyrer  ia 
the  pastures  than  has  been  known  for  many  years.  Mny 
hiyes  have  attained  heavy  weights." 


Hiving  Bees  Sbttlsu  ih  a  FLUx.--^Your  corrwyondent 
•*  W.  P.'*  (page  95),  wiU  find  the  bees  which  have  settled  in 
the  chimney  may  be  hived  as  follows.  Place  a  prepared  Hva 
securely  at  the  top  of  the  fine,  and  surround  it  with  a  thick 
blanket,  so  as  to  close  every  aperture,  then  fix  a  bell  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flue  (all  this  must  be  done  at  night  when  the 
bees  are  resting  within),  and  set  it  ringing.  The  bees  wiU 
wake  up  with  the  din,  and  rise  gradually  into  the  hiye.  Thk 
will  be  traced  by  the  buzzing.  When  they  have  all  risen,  stop 
the  bell,  and  they  will  settle  in  the  hive.  After  giving  thsa 
time  to  become  comfortable,  the  hive  may  be  earefully  le* 
moved  to  its  stand,  which  should  be  as  remote  ae  posaihklniD 
the  flue.— D.  J. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Bees  myr  Hivomro— DoBsmo's  Toss  (JEftorsMm).— To«  are 
wifoitumta,  but  the  Mine  mli^t  not  hapfcn  egei&  in  twcatr  yean, 
can  eive  no  gnen  at  the  oanae  of  failure  in  batching,  bat  we  knowlBo^ 
elaved  obickens  wiU  sometimes  come :  not,  bowever,  so  freqncBflj  u 
formerly.  Yon  are  right  in  thinldng  the  frf«  toes  indiflpeoflableL  Tht 
birds  yon  hmw  batched  ai«  nseleas  for  stock  or  oxhiUtioB,  vnleas  jn 
use  them  onlr  for  the  table.  It  is  more  than  likely  these  foor-toed  bnds 
woold  breed  ilye-toed  chickens ;  bat  it  ia  ronning  a  riak  to  nse  them. 

Cboss-bbxd  Gochimb  ( J4«ffi).— The  crosses  of  Cocliia  fowla  are  legloB 
in  number,  and  cnriona  in  description.  Thus,  the  ormm  between  the 
White  and  Bafr  is  said  to  have  produced  the  Blaefca  that  were  in  Togaa 
some  years  ago ;  bnt  althongfa  the  pnllets  were  Mack  the  oocka  had  wkSU 
feathers,  and  the  under  feathers  were  all  white.  We  ourselves,  fnm 
good  and  apparently  pure  Bnffli,  hare  bred  the  Emu  fowls,  corernl  iritt 
buir  hair  instead  of  leathers.  Many  of  the  Buib  are  heavily  ctosmA 
with  the  original  Silrer  Cinnamon  CkMbina  of  Dorsetshire.  They  spoitad 
sometimes,  and  produced  white  birds  with  yellow  stripes  and  spots. 
This  would  account  for  the  White.  The  pencillings  of  the  hackle  sad 
the  dark  tail  would  easily  come  from  the  Dorking.  The  first  is  commas, 
ahnoat  general,  in  Detking  hens,  and  the  last  a  desldecataa  in  the  oocka 
Both  are  iraperatiye  in  the  BOrer^Oiey  clasa.  Dorkings  are  so  mixed  ia 
colour,  that  any  can  be  had  from  them,  and  indeed  may  be  expected. 

Hahbubors  Bummro  witr  a  Qamr  Cock  (aUver^pamgUd).—Jl  yoa 
take  away  the  oock  yon  will  breed  pure  chickens. 

PMfSMTiow  or  DnsAsa  xw  PxoBOirs  (Hemr{^^.^We  hare  heard  of 
BO  disease  among  Pigeons.  Have  the  lofta  or  housss  thoronghly  cleaned 
and  lime-wliited.  Let  the  birds  have  pure  water  Iteqiwntlyehanfled,  and 
rock  salt  always  within  x«ach.    Change  their  food. 

FBXDDie  CmcKBin  (P.  H.  O.).— For  the  first  tertni^t  chSoikens  are  best 
kept  upon  alternate  feedings  of  Indian  meal,  bread-ommbs,  and  egn 
Nriled  bard,  chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with  a  little  crushed  hempaesd. 
The  Indian  meal  should  be  only  so  far  moistened  aa  still  to  remsia 
crumbly.  After  the  first  fortnight,  and  until  large  enough  to  feed  with 
the  older  fowls,  give  them  daily,  In  addition,  a  feed  or  two  of  either  bmisod 
wheat,  or  bruised  grits.  From  the  very  first  days  of  their  life  oontiBue, 
without  fail,  to  giTO  them  daily  freah  green  food.  Cabbage  andlettaee 
lea^s,  and  mowingsof  grsso  are  best.  Remembes^  sJMvreall  things,  thst 
a  little  food  giTen  often—eTery  two  hours  is  not  too  fre4jaently<— Is  the 
chief  rule  for  chicken-rearing. 

Bkx  Hive  (G.  Sinclair).— The  identical  hive  Is  figured,  and  ItsmaasgB- 
ment  (also  identical),  described  in  the  third,  tomihi  fifth,  and  rfxtfc 
editions  of  Taytor's  Manual,  under  the  naaae  of  the  **  ImproTod  WUfcrt 
Hive."  So  also  is  the  mode  of  working  two  common  hivea  side  bv  nds 
in  the  exact  manner  figured  and  described  by  you,  with  the  exoepUDn  of 
a  slight  point  of  detail,  in  which  we  think  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  advantage. 
This  latter  is  also  figured  and  described  in  "  A  Short  and  Stmide  Lsttff 
to  Cottagers,  from  a  Bee-preserver,"  (by  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Cotton),  whidiia 

{mblifihed  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Esov- 
edge,  and  which  we  should  fancy  would  meet  your  views  with  regudto 
a  cottager's  bee-book.     The  nractical  objections  to  the  ^tran^posni; 

Sstem  "  are  the  instinct  whlcn  leads  the  queen  to  depost  her  eggs  ssir 
e  entrance,  causing  the  added  box  to  become  the  mttin  if  not  the4s4j 
seat  of  breeding ;  so  that  if  it  be  taken  away  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  brood  is  destroyed,  and  comparatively  little  honey  obtained, 
and  tliat  much  contaminated  by  pollen,  Ac. ;  whilst  if  the  original  hifs 
be  removed  it  Is  filled  with  old  comb,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  Uttls 
value,  and  the  remaining  box  or  hive  is  liable  to  contain  so  laz^e  a  i><i>- 
portion  of  drone-comb  that  the  colony  can  never  again  become  pri*spefoa<- 
Camabt  Mttlss  Bbsbsiko.— We  have  a  communication  for  **  W.  B.H<" 
which  we  will  forward  if  he  will  send  hie  address. 


POULTRY  MARKET.— August  IS."" 

Tbabb  Is  almost  extinet,  and  there  is  not  sale  for  all  the  poultiy  thtt 
eomes  to  market. 

B.  d.       s.  d 


Large  Fowls 8  0  to  a  6 

^waller  do 1  9  „   2  0 

Powls 0  0  „   0  0 

Ghiekens    1  8  „  1  • 

Geese 5  6„6  0 

DuckUngs 1  9„  2  0 


8.  d.      i.d 

GuineaFowls 0  0  io  0  0 

Partridges    0  Oh  ^  ® 

Hares 0  0„  0  0 

Habbits 1  4n  1  B 

Wilddo 0  8  .,  0  8 

Pigeons.... 0  8„  0  9 
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66     1 

59  2 
7     4 

19      5 
84      6 

Dajr. 

18 
18 
14 
16 
◦ 
17 

m.    s. 
8    58 
a    48 

2  28 

3  12 
1    66 
1    40 
1    28 

888 
884 
886 
886 
887 
888 
889 

Wrom  obMrrationf  takaa  neur  London  dnring  th*  last  thirtr^iine  yean,  ikB  avrnwe  daj  tempwatoM  of  th«  week  is  784^ ;  and  ita  night 
Umer^nw 49JB^.     The                        waa  8(r,on  the  asth,  1869 ;  and  the  loweat  cold  Sr, on  thVSBih.  1881.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 

CULTURE  OP  ROSES  IN   POTS. 


OBMERLY,  and  that  not 
many  years  a^o,  tlie  culti- 
vation of  Rosoa  in  pots  was 
considered  difficult,  and  the 
results  obtained  were  ujicer- 
tain ;  but  sinc^  the  accession 
of  varieties  of  more  tractable  and  free-blooming  habit,  Roses 
at  a  season  when  their  beanties  cannot  be  enjoyed  ont  of 
doors  have  ceased  to  be  the  greatest  of  floral  luxuries. 
They  are  no  longer  confined  to  large-  gardens,  but  are  also 
successfully  produced  in  small  establisnments,  and  in  some 
of  these  from  want  of  space,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
large  numbers  of  Roses  are  grown  in  pots  to  be  bloomed 
either  with  or  without  artincial  heat.  A  few  hints  on  the 
cultivation  of  Roses  in  pots  having  been  requested  by  some 
correspondents,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  remarks  on 
the  subiect,  based  on  my  own  experience,  and  arranged 
Tmder  uiree  heads — viz.,  lat.  Forcing ;  2nd,  Roses  for  the 
greenhouse ;  3rd,  Roses  in  pots  out  of  doors. 

IsT,  Forcing. — The  best  Koses  for  this  purpose  are  those 
which  have  been  established  a  year  in  pots,  particularly  if 
required  to  bloom  early — say  in  January.  I  shall  pre- 
sume that  the  plants  for  early  bloom  have  been  obtained 
in  May.  They  should,  after  they  have  recovered  from  the 
journey,  "he  shifted  from  the  small  pots  in  which  thej'  are 
usually  received  into  pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  draming 
theie  to  one -fourth  thek  depth  with  broken  pots,  witJi  a 
little  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost  over  the  drain- 
age. I  have  found  no  better  compost  for  pot  Roses  than 
that  formed  of  turf  from  a  pasture,  the  soil  of  which  is 
rather  strong  hazel  or  yellow  loam.  The  turf  having  been 
pared  off  2  inches  thick,  and  laid  up  in  alternate  layers 
with  sheep-droppings,  or  where  the  latter  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, witn  horse-droppings  instead,  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  six  months  and  then  be  turned,  and  in  three  more 
again  turned.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  an  excellent 
compost  will  be  the  result.  Previous  to  use  it  should  be 
chopped  with  a  spade,  and  made  somewhat  fine,  but  not 
siftM.  When  the  turf  is  of  a  light  nature  it  is  well  to  mix 
it  with  cowdung  in  preference  to  horse-manure,  and  with 
neither  till  it  is  a  year  old  at  least,  using  equal  quantities 
of  loam  and  thoroughly -rotted  manure  of  whatever  kind. 
About  one-aixth  of  snarp  sand  may  be  added  to  make  the 
soil  porous.  To  keep  worms  out  of  the  pots  a  little  soot 
inay  be  sprinkled  over  the  pieces  of  turf  placed  on  the 
draonage. 

In  potting,  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  smaU  pots,  pick 
away  the  drainage  carefully,  press  the  balls  gently  so  as  to 
loosen  them,  and  place  the  plant  with  its  stem  in  Uie  centre 
of  the  pot;  then  nil  in  the  compost  (which  should  be  in  a 
medium  conditum  as  regards  moisture),  round  the  ball, 
snd  10  that  the  roots  may  be  covered  about  an  inch.  Press 
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it  well,  give  a  good  watering,  and  set  the  pots  on  slates 
or  a  concrete  floor  in  an  open  and  sunny  situation,  filling 
the  intervals  between  the  pots  with  tan  or  sawdust  up  to 
theiims. 

In  this  situation  the  plants  are  to  remain  through  the 
summer,  being  well  supplied  with  water,  and  frequently 
sprinkled  overhead  or  syringed.  The  very  weak  shoots 
should  be  removed,  and  any  showing  for  bloom  are  to 
have  tlie  buds  piQched  out.  The  very  long  shoots  must 
be  cut  back  to  eight  joints  if  they  make  more  than  twelve, 
otherwise  let  them  alone.  Stopping  the  shoots  should  not 
be  practised  until  the  middle  of  August.  The  pots  should 
be  occasionally  examined  to  see  that  the  roots  do  not 
make  their  way  through  tlie  holes  at  the  b(jttom ;  the 
object  of  placing  the  pots  on  slates  is  to  prevent  this  as 
much  as  possible. 

Early  in  September,  if  all  has  gone  well,  the  plants  will 
be  strong,  and  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  This 
being  the  case,  shift  them  at  once  into  eight-inch  pots  in 
the  same  compost  as  before,  adding,  however,  one-sixth 
charcoal,  with  the  dust  sifted  out,  in  pieces  fr'om  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  this  with  the  sand 
may  form  one-fourth  of  the  compost.  Drain  the  pots  well, 
and  press  the  soil  gently  round  the  ball,  which  should  be 
loosened  a  little  so  as  to  disentangle  the  roots.  If  loam 
from  rotted  turves  cannot  be  procured,  then  the  compost 
may  be  formed  of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf 
mould,  or  well-rotted  manure,  adding  about  one-fourth  of 
river  or  sharp  sand  and  pieces  of  charcoal.  After  potting, 
give  a  good  watering,  and  place  the  nots  on  the  slates, 
I  filling  in  the  spaces  between  them  witn  sawdust  or  spent 
tan. 

In  a  month  after  potting  the  pots  will  have  become  full 
of  roots :  the  plants  having  the  strongest  and  best-matured 
wood  should  tnen  be  cut  in  to  from  four  to  six  eyes,  more  or 
less  according  to  their  strength.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  weak  are  to  be  cut  in  most,  and  the  strongest  shoots 
the  least.  The  weak  shoots  may  be  cut  in  to  two  or  three 
eyes,  those  of  meditmi  strength  to  four  eyes,  and  the  strong 
to  from  four  to  six  eyes.  Now,  if  possible,  protect  the  shoots 
from  wet  by  placing  them  in  an  open  shed,  and  keep  them 
rather  dry  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  If  pruned  in 
the  second  week  in  October  they  may  be  thus  rested  until 
the  first  week  in  November,  then  they  will  soon  break  well 
if  the  pots  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  bed  of  tan  or  other 
fermenting  material,  witli  a  heat  of  not  more  than  70°,  in 
a  house  with  a  night  temperature  of  45°.  Here  they  should 
be  sprinkled  through  a  syringe  with  water  mormng  and 
evening. 

When  the  eyes  have  broken,  and  the  shoots  are  an  inch 
or  so  in  length,  the  night  temperature  may  be  raised  to 
60*,  and  that  is  as  high  as  it  need  be  for  forcing  Roses 
until  the  buds  show  colour,  then  it  may  be  increased  to 
55°.  When  in  bloom  a  temperature  of  50**  from  fire  heat 
is  sufficiently  high.  The  plants  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  the  roof  must  not  be  shaded  by  creepera  or 
otherwise.  Avoid  a  Iddi  temperature  from  fire  heat  by 
night ;  in  i&cty  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  fire  go  out  at 
night  in  mild  weather,  lighting  it  in  the  morning,  and 
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working  on  bo  that  the  highest  temperature  may  be  attained 
by  one  or  two  o'elook  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  tempera- 
tares  above  named  allow  a  rise  of  6°  on  doll  days,  of  10*  on 
those  which  are  olondy  with  elear  intervals,  and  of  15*"  on 
Bonny  days.  The  art  of  forcing  Boses  is  to  afford  them  abun- 
dance of  air  and  plenty  of  heat  by  day,  and  a  comparatively 
lew  night  temperature,  shutting  np  in  good  time  after  admit- 
ting air  early,  so  as  to  let  in,  catch,  and  retain  as  much  snn  heat 
and  fresh  air  as  possible.  By  day  the  temperatnre  from  fire 
heat  should  not  exceed  70^.  The  sprinkling  overhead  may 
take  place  from  9  to  10  a.m.,  and  again  at  the  time  of  shutting 
up  the  house ;  but  in  dull,  foggy  weather  only  the  morning 
syringiBg  will  be  necessary. 

Keep  the  plants  as  far  from  the  heating  apparatus  as  possible, 
and  above  all  avoid  cold  currents  of  air.  Let  the  waterings  be 
copious  after  growth  has  become  active ;  but,  on  the  one  hand, 
do  not  over- water,  and  on  the  other  afford  a  supply  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  the  soil  shows  that  water  is  necessary;  at  the 
same  time  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry 
as  to  affect  the  foliage.  When  the  buds  are  formed  the  pots 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  hotbed,  partly  to  pre- 
vent the  roots  striking  into  the  fermenting  materials,  and 
partly  to  avoid  a  check  when  the  bloom  is  nearer  expansion. 
They  may  after  this  be  set  on  a  hard  bottom,  as  flags,  boards, 
or  slates,  and  have  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a- week ;  but 
not  strong.  It  may  consist  of  1  lb.  of  guano  dissolved  in 
twenty  gallons  of  soft  water. 

When  the  blooms  are  about  half  expanded,  or  hardly  bo 
much,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  m>m 
45**  to  50''  by  night.  I  have  never  observed  any  check  result 
from  doing  this,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  rendered  deeper 
and  brighter,  and  their  perfume  more  powerful,  whUst  the 
bloomii^  period  is  likewise  prolonged.  When  the  buds  are 
far  advanced  towards  expansion  syringing  should  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  paths  sprinkled  instead;  also  afford  the  plants 
ample  room,  abundance  of  air  when  the  weather  permits,  and 
all  the  light  possible.  After  blooming  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  not  placed  out  of  doors  until  danger  horn  frost 
is  past. 

To  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  a  number  of  plants  should 
be  pruned  a  month  later  than  the  first  lot,  say  the  first  in  the 
first  week  in  October,  the  second  in  November,  and  the  third  in 
December,  introducing  them  into  the  forcing-house  in  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January  respectively,  and  onwards  up  to 
March ;  but  of  these  successions  I  shall  say  more  hereafter, 
as  I  propose  to  treat  of  them  as  not  established  a  year  in  pots, 
though  they  are  as  well  if  not  better  in  that  way,  either  for 
early  or  later-forced  bloom. 

The  most  suitable  classes  for  e^rly  forcing  are  the  Provence, 
which  I  value  most  of  all,  probably  from  having  commenced 
forcing  Boses  with  it,  the  Hybrid  Peipetuals,  and  the  Teas. — 
G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


day  loam  resting  on  brick  clay ;  in  lighter  Boils  the  rsaidt 
might  be  very  different,  aa  I  have  found  many  varieties  which 
succeed  well  in  one  kind  of  soil  do  very  badly  in  another.  The 
late  Peas  here  this  season  are  Tsry  inferior,  on  aooount  of  dry 
weather,  and  the  very  rough  winds  which  we  have  had,  along 
with  great  changes  in  tiie  temperature. — J.  Mat. 


LAXTONS  EARLY  PROLIFIC  PEA. 
I  PERCEIVE  in  your  Journal  for  August  llth,  page  120,  that  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  is  disappointed  in  this  Pea.  Some 
time  before  ordering  my  seeds  I  received  a  very  flattering 
account  of  it,  so  much  so,  that  I  dotermined  to  try  a  quart, 
notwithstanding  the  high  price  at  which  it  was  sold ;  and  I  ob- 
tained it,  with  other  sorts  named  below,  from  Messrs.  Yeitch, 
of  Chelsea.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  its  being  the  right 
sort,  as  it  was  under  Messrs.  Carter's  seal.  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  with  it,  for  my  other  sorts  have  been  extra  good. 
These  were  Sutton's  Ringleader,  first  crop  June  Ist ;  second 
crop,  Eley's  Essex  Rival,  a  very  fine  Pea ;  third,  Dickson's 
Favourite,  an  enormous  cropper,  many  of  the  pods  having 
eleven  and  twelve  fine  peas  in  the  pod;  fourth,  Yeitch's 
Perfection,  which  was  perfection  indeed  both  in  crop  and 
flavour;  in  fact,  all  points  considered,  it  was  the  best  Pea 
grown  here  this  season,  which  is  saying  much,  as  I  have  tried 
about  fifteen  sorts  this  year.  Laxton's  Early  was  sown  to  come 
in  after  Dickson's  Favourite — ^namely,  in  the  last  week  in  June, 
and  the  first  in  July,  a  season  at  which  I  think  all  sorts  of 
Poas  ought  to  do  well,  having  the  month  of  May  to  grow  in, 
and  June  to  bloom  and  fill  out  their  pods.  When  fit  to  gather 
it  was  not  equal  to  Princess  Royal  growing  by  its  side,  and  one 
or  two  others  which  came  in  soon  afterwards',  so  that  I  think  it 
better  to  leave  these  high-priced  articles  alone,  and  keep  to 
others  which  are  cheaper,  and  equally  good.    The  soil  here  is  a 


IVY. 

IvT  ifl  a  truly  British  plant,  and  Boems  interwoven  with  our 
history  from  its  earliest  periods.  Less  honoured  than  the 
Oak,  and  less  gloomy  in  its  asBooiations  than  the  Yew,  it  is 
more  immediately  oonneeted  with  our  homes  than  either  of 
these.  Its  adaptability  to  aU  situationB  and  to  the  oUmate  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  is  likewise  a  great  recommendation  to 
favour.  In  one  place  we  see  it  covering  the  ground  with  a 
dense  carpet,  in  another  ascending  the  loftiest  tree,  and  in 
both  maintaining  itself  asainst  aU  intruders;  it  frequently 
mantles  our  dwellings,  and,  by  the  natxual  armour  which  it 
affords,  those  no  longer  tenanted  are  to  a  great  extent  preserved 
from  the  attacks  of  time.  To  it  the  venerable  appearanoe  of 
many  a  ruin  is  as  much  due  as  to  the  masonry ;  to  it  maqy 
a  rocky  eminence  owes  much  of  its  beauty ;  and  an  old  tree 
acquires  a  new  interest  when  its  trunk  and  linabB  become 
clothed  in  the  evergreen  drapery  of  the  Ivy.  I  most  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  details  of  its  culture  and  uses,  and  endeavour  to 
name  a  few  of  the  many  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

As  regards  culture,  the  Ivy  is  by  no  means  particular,  for  it 
will  live — ^nay,  thrive,  in  situations  unfavourable  to  most  plants, 
and  differing  widely  from  each  other ;  but  in  general  it  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  dry  soil  containing  plenty  of  stones.  I  may 
here  observe,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  utility  of  stones  in 
land  is  not  sufficiently  recognised.  Ivy  thrives  amongst  such 
materials,  but  it  is  often  enough  found  growing  freely  on  clayey 
soils ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  common  to  plant  it  in  any  situation 
where  it  is  wanted  without  any  preparation  whatever.  Shade, 
however,  seems  to  encourage  its,  growth,  and  it  will  usually  do 
better  against  the  north  than  the  south  side  of  a  house.  Hoist 
shady  woods  also  not  unfrequently  abound  in  Ivy.  I  believe 
that  it  is  likewise  plentiful  in  soils  containing  a  good  propor- 
tion of  calcareous  matter.  It  will,  however,  do  well  in  some 
soils  of  an  opposite  nature ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  obedient  to 
the  requirements  of  the  cultivator  that  it  may  be  made  to  suc- 
ceed almost  anywhere,  and  that  with  a  very  small  space  for  its 
roots  to  run  in.  It  will,  in  fact,  struggle  for  a  living  in  ground 
closely  matted  with  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  propagation  of  the  Ivy  is  exceedingly  easy  and  rapid. 
Seed  is  abundantly  produced,  and  it  germinates  freely  enough 
— ^too  much  so  in  some  cases.  Plants  may  also  be  raised  in 
abundance  from  cuttings,  or  rather  slips,  put  into  the  ground 
almost  at  any  time,  but  certainly  the  autumn  is  the  best  period 
for  doing  so ;  while  if  valuable  kinds  be  trained  over  the  ground 
and  pegged  down,  roots  wiU  be  emitted  at  each  joint.  In  this 
case,  if  the  shoots  be  cut  through  some  time  befor#'the  plants 
are  removed,  the  latter  will  be  much  improved  in  strength. 
These  modes  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  increase  this  plant 
to  any  reasonable  extent.  Autumn  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
time  to  plant  Ivy,  but  I  have  met  with  good  success  by  plant- 
ing in  May,  while  March  is  perhaps  the  worst  period;  but 
plants  in  pots  may  be  turned  out  at  any  time,  and  where  only 
a  few  are  to  be  planted  it  is  best  to  obtain  such,  as  they  become 
more  speedily  established,  and  commence  growing  sooner. 

The  variegated  Ivies  would  be  the  better  of  fresh  accessions, 
for  those  which  we  now  have  certainly  fall  short  of  what  I  ex- 
pect we  shall  hereafter  possess.  The  best  gold,  silver-edged, 
or  blotched  Ivy,  does  not  come  up  to  varieties  of  the  HoUy 
similarly  variegated,  there  being  a  want  of  clearness  in  the 
colouring  of  all  that  I  have  seen  yet,  which  places  them  much 
below  the  standard,  or  what  ought  to  be  the  standard.  I  h<q>e 
that  when  we  shall  have  Ivies  as  good  in  colour  as  the  Hollies 
referred  to,  our  Golden  and  Silver  Chain  Geraniums  will  be 
less  wanted  in  the  parterre.  There  are,  besides,  other  forms  of 
Ivy,  differing  considerably  from  the  common  or  wild  variety; 
one  with  heart-shaped  leaves  is  much  admired,  though  not 
more  so  than  that  called  Hedera  helix  maculata.  There  are 
many  other  varieties,  some  having  almost  a  Willow  leaf,  whils 
others  with  palmate  foliage  vary  much  in  the  obtuseness 
or  acuteness  of  the  leaf.  Sturdiness  of  growth  is  another 
feature  not  common  in  every  variety,  and  some  kinds  seem 
to  lose  the  creeping  character  entirely,  and  form  evergreen 
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boshes  of  great  beaaty;  one  plant  not  far  from  vhere  I  am 
now  writing  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  old,  healthy,  and 
vigorous,  and  although  it  has  scarc<Bly  ever  been  touched  with 
the  knife,  is  now  not  more  than  4  feet  high,  but  as  much 
through.  The  Ivies,  however,  are  naturally  climbers,  and  as 
such  they  are  generally  planted.  The  varieties  are  often  the 
result  of  sports,  and  have  a  strong  tendency  to  return  to 
the  normal  state,  especially  some  of  the  variegated  kinds. 
Nearly  all  the  variations  in  size  of  leaf  and  habit  of  growth 
may  often  be  seen  in  woods  where  the  common  wild  Ivy, 
with  small  leaves  of  a  grey  colour,  having  shining  veins  of 
white,  may  be  met  with  along  witii  others  of  larger  and 
greener  foliage  in  every  gradation  up  to  the  robust  Insh  Ivy, 
which,  I  may  remark,  is  the  most  useful  kind  we  have,  and 
that  most  generally  cultivated.  I  am  not  positive  that  it  is 
the  best  climber,  but  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  property  of 
forming  fresh  leaves  when  cut-in,  render  it  suitable  to  most 
places  where  it  is  subjected  to  some  degree  of  management. 
Even  this  Ivy  presents  a  difference  in  its  foliage,  leaves 
broadly  palmate  being  met  with  at  one  time,  wMle  others 
almost  lanceolate  or  ovate  are  formed  higher  up  the  plant,  and 
the  climbing  shoot  becomes  a  short,  dense,  bushy-headed  one 
when  it  can  find  nothing  to  cling  to,  or  where  the  plant  is 
stunted  in  its  growth,  as  may  be  seen  where  an  aged  tree  is 
covered  with  Ivy,  and  the  laterals  thrown  out  can  find  nowhere 
else  to  travel.  The  Ivies  form  picturesque,  I  may  almost  say 
grotesque  objects,  where  they  cover  a  curious-headed  pollard, 
and  the  most  symmetrically-trained  pyramidal  or  conical 
Azalea  has  more  tiian  its  equal  in  some  large  Fir  trees  that  I 
have  seen  covered  with  this  plant. 

With  regard  to  trimming  the  Ivy,  I  by  no  means  agree 
with  some  instructions  lately  given  in  this  paper  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  doing  so  in  the  south  and  more  favoured  parts 
of  England,  though  the  o&se  may  be  different  in  the  north, 
where  the  plant  is  less  robust.  The  plan  we  adopt  here  is  to 
cut-in  closely  the  Ivy  covering  dwelling-houses  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  very  often  scarcely  leaving  a  leaf,  and  yet  the  whole 
plant  is  again  densely  covered  with  foliage  five  or  six  weeks 
afterwards;  and  the  season  being  then  too  far  gone,  the  growth 
is  confined  to  leaves,  which,  with  as,  becomie  firm  and  esta* 
bUshed  before  winter,  so  as  to  sustain  no  injury  from  frosts. 
Thus  the  Ivy  looks  trim  and  neat  up  to  the  ft>IIowing  June, 
when  the  summer  shoots  begin  to  elongate.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  with  this  plan  a  period  of  fally  eight  or  nine 
months  in  which  the  plant  looks  as  trim  and  uniform  as  the 
wan  against  which  it  clings,  while  the  remainder  of  the  time 
may  be  divided  about  equally  between  the  period  of  the  shoots 
growing  in  early  summer  and  that  of  the  formation  of  foliage 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Now,  let  us  see  what  are  the 
effects  of  cutting  Ivy  in  March.  The  formation  of  fresh  foliage 
or  shoots  will  then  take  about  the  same  time  as  in  the  former 
case,  while  the  period  during  which  the  Ivy  forms  a  close  carpet 
is  very  short  indeed.  Shoots  of  some  length  are  formed,  and 
these,  remaining  unshortened  until  the  following  March,  are 
often  in  the  way  when  a  trim  and  symmetrical  appearance  ought 
to  prevail.  Observe,  I  by  no  means  advise  the  trimming  of 
Ivy  in  Angnst  when  there  is  a  danger  of  the  leaves  not  being 
produced  sufficiently  early  to  withstand  the  autumn  and  winter 
frosts ;  but  when  the  operaltion  can  be  performed  at  that  time 
with  safety,  let  it  be  done  then. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  covering  a  dwelling-house  with  Ivy, 
there  are  various  opinions,  many  contending  that  appearance 
is  the  only  recommendation  it  has ;  but  to  trees  it  is  very  in- 
jurious ;  many  an  Oak  has  been  strangled  in  its  embraces,  and 
Pinuses  suffer  still  more.  Within  a  very  few  yards  of  where  I 
mite,  a  Spruce  Fir  upwards  of  70  feet  high  has  been  for  some 
yean  struggling  for  an  existence,  which  is  gradually  drawing  to 
a  dose.  A  few  small  patches  of  green  on  the  tins  of  some 
of  its  branches  are  all  the  signs  of  life  which  it  exhibits. 
!rhe  tree  may  survive  one  more  year,  while  the  mantle  of  Ivy 
triumphantly  takes  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  trunk ;  the 
Ivy  branches,  dense  as  Box,  protrude  in  all  directions,  forming 
an  elongated  cone  of  greater  symmetry  than  ever  the  Spruce 
did  in  its  best  days.  The  Ivy  has  not  taken  possession  of 
any  of  the  dead  branches,  altnough  many  of  them  are  from 
4  to  6  ioches  in  diameter  at  their  base ;  but  the  creeper  appa- 
rently disdains  to  trust  them  as  supports,  and  confines  itself  to 
the  trunk.  This  support,  however,  will  also  have  an  end,  for 
-we  have  lost  several  trees,  which  haid  become  quito  denuded  of 
bxanohee,  and  only  presented  a  beautifully  tapering  Ivy-covered 
spire.  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  when  deprived  of  its  vitality, 
MO  BO  kmger  resist  decay,  and  when  it  becomes  too  weak  to 


withstand  a  high  wind,  its  load  brings  the  whole  down.  Even 
Spruce  and  Larch  trees  containing  from  50  to  100  or  more 
cubic  feet  of  timber,  are  not  proof  against  the  elements,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  structure  is  only  a  mattor  of  time.  Sometimes 
such  pillars  will  be  blown  down  by  the  root,  and  sometimes 
brokffli  off  in  the  middle.  One  which  suffered  in  the  latter 
way  was  about  18  inches  in  diameter  at  the  place  where  broken, 
and  was  not  far  advanced  in  decay.  Snch  casualties  cannot 
well  be  prevented  except  by  bracing  up  the  dead  stem,  like  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  but  doiog  so  would  mar  the  effect. — J.  Bobson. 


THE  ROSES  OF  1866. 


I  AM  sure  Mr.  Kent  is  a  kind-hearted  man.  I  but  once  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  and  so  he  seemed — ^just  the  sort 
of  man  one  would  like  to  see  governor  of  a  gaol  or  director  of 
a  reformatory.  You  would  be  quite  certain  that  the  people 
would  be  weU  looked  after,  their  little  foibles  overlooked,  and 
every  extenuating  circumstance  possible  brought  forward  in 
their  favour ;  for  so  he  seems  to  have  acted  in  his  opinions  of 
the  new  Boses  of  1865.  He  has  passed  over  defects  which 
will  be  fatal  to  some  and  damaging  to  others.  He  has  kept 
others  which  may  linger  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  lists,  and 
then  will  disappear,  save  in  the  collections  of  those  who  care 
more  for  variety  of  sorts  than  for  quality ;  and  he  has  exhi- 
bited that  amiability  which  rather  inclines  one  to  say  a  good 
word  on  behalf  of  what  is  really  good  but  not  super-excellent. 
**  Ah,  poor  thing !  he  (or  she)  has  his  faults,  but  with  all  that 
he  is  a  good  fellow  1 "  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  critic  must 
be  of  sterner  stuff,  something  between  a  relieving  officer  and 
a  Tankee  flJdpper — two  of  the  hardest  and  corniest  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  I  know.  He  must  be  on  the  look- 
out for  defects,  and  not  for  beauties.  He  must  have  a  large 
stock  of  '*  buts  "  in  his  vocabulary,  and  he  must  be  prepared 
to  use  them.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  snch  that  they  miss  much 
pleasure;  althongb,  perhaps,  their  appreciation  of  excellence 
is  more  enjoyable  to  them  than  to  others,  yet  is  their  enjoy- 
ment continually  marred  by  seeing  what  others  see  not,  and 
by  having  magnifying-glasses  on  for  every  defect.  One  goes 
into  raptures  over  a  new  flower,  and  while  he  is  having  his 
enjoyment,  you,  alas  I  see  a  wrongness  of  shape,  a  deficiency 
of  colour  which  has  escaped  the  other.  I  have  said  all  this, 
inasmuch  as  my  judgment  on  the  Boses  of  1866  differs  mate- 
rially from  that  of  Mr.  Kent ;  and  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me 
for  saying  I  think  he  is  too  lenient.  I  may  be  the  opposite, 
but  I  shall  endeavour  to  dear  myself  from  such  a  charge  by 
giving  my  reasons. 

There  were  sent  out  by  the  French  raiserff  in  1865  (I 
purposely  omit  English  Boses),  or  rather  in  the  autumn  of 
1864,  nine  Bourbons,  two  Teas,  seventy-five  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
two  Hybrid  Noisettes,  and  four  Perpetual  Moss — in  all  ninety- 
two  !  Of  these  Mr.  Kent  has  selected  twenty-one,  but  this 
selection  must  be,  I  think,  still  further  reduced.  First,  how- 
ever, let  us  see  what  each  raiser  contributed.  I  pass  by  the 
Bourbons,  not  one  of  which  has  made,  I  fancy,  any  permanent 
claim  on  our  sympathy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Per- 
petual Mosses ;  while  one  of  the  Teas,  ^orious  Mar6chal  Niel, 
has  established  himself  faciU  prineeps  ot  all  the  Boses  of  the 
last  three  years — the  greatest  acquisition  we  have  had  since 
Charles  Lefebvre.  Of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  therefore  speak, 
and  the  following  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  statement  of  the  num- 
bers sent  out  by  each  raiser. 


CharleB  Yerdier 2 

Engine  Yerdier 7 

Kargottln   2 

Marest 1 

Leveque  2 

Lacharme   2 

Guillotp^re    4 

OoiUotfilB  8 

Gonod 8 

Oalnoisseaa  1 

I>ef«an 1 

1 


Portemer 2 

Tonvais    8 

TroolJIard  5 

Oger 8 

Dncher 8 

Moreau 4 

Fomtaine 4 

Dainaizin 2 

Pemot 8 

Baomann 1 

Jamain 1 


There  are  besides  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  from  growers 
whose  names  sometimes  are  not  given,  and  others  are  un- 
known to  us.  Taking  Mr.  KenVs  list  I  find  he  has  selected  of 
GuiUot  fils,  1;  Gonod,  2;  Oger,  1;  Margottin,  2;  Portemer,  2 ; 
Eugene  Yerdier,  4 ;  Charles  Yerdier,  2 ;  Leveque,  1 ;  Jamain,  1 ; 
Ladiarme,  2 ;  Fernet,  1 ;  and  on  referring  to  my  critique  on 
these  when  *  the  catalogue  appeared,  I  named  the  following 
as  likely  to  be  the  favourites :— Bnshton  Baddyffe  (Eugene 
Yerdier),  Souvenir  de  Wm,  Wood  (Eugene  Yerdier),  Due  de 
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Wellington  (Charles  Verdier),  Dnohesse  de  OftYlm  (Ouurleg 
Yerdier),  Dnohesse  de  Medina  Cceli  (Bfarest),  Madame  Charles 
Yerdier  (Lacharme),  Marguerite  die  St.  Amand  (Jamain), 
Jean  Bosenkrantz  (Portemer),  Triompfae  de  la  Terre  aes  Bosas 
fOniUot  pdre),  Xavier  Olibo  (Lacharme),  Madame  Morean 
(Gonod),  Charles  Wood  (Portemer),  and  SouTenir  de  Bemardin 
St.  Pierre  (GoiUot  fils),  and  I  beheve  that  the  best  Tarieties  of 
the  year  are  now,  after  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing 
them,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  be  found  in  this  list, 
which  was  drawn  up  partly  from  observation,  and  partly  from 
supposition ;  for  the  following  I  believe  to  be  the  best  of  the 
list :— Duohesse  de  Caylus,  Dr.  Andiy,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
and,  perhaps,  Due  de  Wellington;  in  the  second  rank,  some 
treading  very  closely  on  these,  I  would  place  Bushton  BadolyCe, 
Madame  Moreau,  Madame  Am61ie  Halphes,  M.  Boncenne, 
and  Xavier  Olibo ;  all  the  others  are  pretty  good  in  some  sort 
of  way,  but  not  coming  up  to  my  ideas  of  acquisitions.  There 
are  several  of  them  which  I  dare  sav  will  be  prized  by  exhibitors 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  judging  them  by  the  standard  of 
excellence  that  I  would  set  up  as  that  to  which  I  would  have  all 
raisers  aspire,  I  will  now  give  my  reasons  for  discarding  them, 
and  also  why  I  place  those  I  have  named. 

Duchesse  de  Caylut  is  the  premier  H.P.  of  the  year,  lovely  in 
colour,  a  beautiful  soft  carmine  rose,  and,  as  Mr.  Kent  justly 
says,  perfect  in  form. 

Marguerite  de  SL  Amand, — ^Any  one  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  Mr.  Cant's  stand  of  this  at  the  National  Bose  Show, 
can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  in  which  I  have  placed  it. 
It  is  a  light  rose-coloured  flower  of  large  size,  and  good  shape, 
nothing  coarse  about  it. 

Due  de  Wellington.— "BiiXliBiii  in  colour,  splendid  in  petal, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  it  has  not  been  much  shown.  Whether 
this  implies  any  delicacy  of  constitution  I  know  not,  as  I  have 
neyer  had  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Charles  Yerdier  has  two  of  the 
Al  varieties  (and  as  he  only  sent  out  two,  this  says  much), 
Eugene  Yerdier  one,  and  Jamain  one. 

Of  those  which  I  have  placed  in  the  second  rank. 

Dr.  Andry  is  a  fine  flower  of  good  shape  and  brilliant  in 
oolour.  A  friend  to  whom  I  gave  a  plant  says  he  thinks  it 
and  Charles  Lefebvre  the  best  two  Boses  he  ever  had.  I  do 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  this,  but  think  it  a  fine  Bose. 

Rushton  Baddy fe  is  a  fine  full  Bose,  of  the  Francois  La- 
charme  and  Madame  Furtado  type.  It  was  said  by  some  to  be 
delicate,  but  Mr.  Badclyffe  says  no,  and  I  have  seen  it  very 
vigorous ;  but  I  fear  it  will  not  do  everywhere,  and  se  I  put  it 
as  second-rate. 

Madame  Moreau. — Undoubtedly  a  fine  ehowy  Bose,  as  Mr. 
Keynes's  stand  of  it  testified,  but  it  is  one  of  those  flat,  saucer- 
like flowers  which  wo  do  not  want. 

Madame  AmClic  Halphm, — A  very  delicately- coloured  pretty 
flower,  but  I  fancy  not  quite  full  enough.  Too  apt  to  show  the 
eye. 

Monsieur  Boncerme, — A  very  dark  and  good-shaped  Bose,  in 
colour  something  like  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  but  a  better- 
shaped  flower.  I  should  have  put  it  in  the  first  class  if  I 
were  quite  sure  that  it  was  full  enough,  a  fact  I  rather  doubt. 

Xavier  Olibo. — ^Yeiy  near  being  one  of  the  best.  The  petal  is 
large  and  thick,  the  colour  glorious,  but  it  has  an  ugly  deft- 
way  of  opening  its  bud,  and  the  consequence  is  that  few  of 
the  flowers  open  well. 

Abb6  Berlgze  is  pretty,  and  would  be  admired  by  some. 
Belle  Normande  is  too  washy  in  colour.  Charles  Wood  is  a 
fine  dark  colour,  but  we  have  many  like  it ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  G6n6ral  d'Hautpoult.  Jfean  Bosenkrantz  is  a  good 
colour,  but  not  remarkable.  Madame  Charles  Yerdier  is  not 
good  in  shape.  Madame  Elise  Yilmorin  is  brilliant  enough  in 
eolour,  but  rough.  Chailes  Margottin  is  a  vezy  showy  Bose, 
but  it  wants  form.  Semiramis  and  Triomphe  des  Fran^ais 
are^ood  enough,  but  we  have  others  quite  "  as  good  as  they," 

And  so  our  list  is  pruned.  Ah  f  what  patience  and  disappoint- 
ment our  English  Kose-growers  must  experience,  to  propagate  a 
lot  of  worthless  varieties,  and  then  to  have  to  throw  Uiem  away  I 
and  unless  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  antecedents  of  raisers, 
and  less  to  high-flown  descriptions,  it  w^  always  be  so.  I 
know  what  it  is  from  seeing  my  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Banks 
over  his  seedling  Fuchsias ;  he  consigns  to  destruction  literally 
thousands  every  year,  of  which  many  persons  would  consider  a 
large  number  quite  good  enough  to  send  out.  He,  however, 
has  a  high  standard,  and  where  another  would  overlook  a 
trifling  defect  of  shape,  or  colour,  or  habit,  or  inconstaniQr, 
he  ruthlessly  consigns  them  to  destruction .  Some  of  the  French 


raisers  act  thus ;  but  others  send  out  their  flow«zs,  and  Imto 
us  to  discowr  that  while  in  many  paints  the  description  held 
good,  there  was  one  little  point  omitted  whieh  sltored  the 
whole  charaoter. — ^D.,  Deal. 


ORCHAKDjHOUSB  CULTURE. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  your  Joanud 
from  a  correspondent  who  described  himself  as  the  paxBon  of 
a  parish,  in  which  he  gare  your  readers  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience as  regards  orchard-house  culture.  His  letter  was 
interesting  to  me,  partly  I  suppose  on  the  prindple  that  ^'bsrda 
of  a  feather  flock  together  "  (for  I,  also,  am  a  eountxy  parsoii). 
and  also  because  the  system  which  he  described  so  nearly  re- 
sembled Uiat  which  I  hare  myself  pursued,  that  I  felt  I  oould 
endorse  nearly  all  his  statements.  Now,  as  my  orohaid-liouse 
is  pronounced  a  decided  success  in  this  part  of  the  conntzy, 
perhaps  a  few  words  from  me  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of 
your  readers,  and  I  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  any  obsenrations  d 
mine  prove  useful  to  those  who  haye  lately  inyested  Hwir 
money  in  orchard-houses.  First  of  all,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
attribute  my  success  to  the  implicit  obedience  which  I  have 
paid  to  the  directions  furnished  by  those  Arcades  anUH),  Mi. 
Bivers  and  the  Bev.  T.  Br6haut,  and  I  most  stron^y  urge 
others  to  do  the  same,  as  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  reason  why 
some  of  my  neighbours  have  met  with  oomparatiye  failure,  is 
because  they  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  yalmdile 
Information  contained  in  such  books  as  "  The  Orchard-House," 
and  **  Cordon-Training  of  Fruit  Trees,'*  but  have  left  tibeir 
trees  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  gardeners,  the  ignoraiiee 
of  some  of  whom  is  often  the  measure  of  their  prejudice  and 
presumption. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  I  built  a  cheap  orchard-house, 
oyer  ground  which  I  had  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Spade  in  hand  I  set  to  work,  employing  myself  during  mv 
leisure  hours  in  excavating  a  trench  46  feet  long,  14  feet  faroao, 
and  4  feet  deep,  placing  all  the  good  soil  outside,  and  barrovring 
that  which  was  bad  or  indifferent  to  fill  up  a  hollow  in  my  field. 
It  was  splendid  exercise — perhaps  I  should  say  hard  wozje — 
this  digging,  sine  otio  (as  Mr.  Br^haut  has  it),  but  not  so  hard  as  I 
remember  it  was  tugging  at  the  end  of  an  oar  in  the  Universiiy 
race  between  Westminster  Bridge  and  Putney— dear  me !  I  do 
not  like  to  think  how  many  years  ago.  It  was  with  no  litUe 
pleasure  I  assure  you  that  I  at  length  surveyed  the  result  of 
my  labour— a  tidy  hole  as  some  one  cidled  it ;  but  it  would  not 
do  to  stand  long  gazing  on  vacancy,  so  I  soon  commenced  the 
work  of  paving  the  bottom  with  large  pieces  of  dunch  stoneSy 
brickbats,  and  anything  else  that  would  serve  as  drainagOt 
overlaying  these  with  a  quantity  of  cinder  ashes,  which  I 
rammed  down  hard  and  smooth.  I  then  threw  in  all  the  old 
faggots  I  oould  find,  plenty  of  leaves  and  garden  refuse,  and 
next  shovelled  in  the  good  soil,  mixing  it  with  bones  and  dung, 
giving  it  also  a  copious  drenching  with  the  contents  of  a  tank, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  liquor  which  is  drained  from  my 
scullery— capital  stuff  for  Strawberries,  I  may  mention,  but 
likely,  I  should  think,  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  inspectors  of 
nuisances.  My  friends  the  farmers  were  very  good  to  me,  carting 
in,  free  of  expense,  I  know  not  how  many  loads  of  splendid 
virgin  fibrous  mould. 

Against  the  back  wall  of  my  house  are  trained  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  on  the  triple  cordon  plan  invented  by  the  Ber. 
T.  Br^haut,  which  I  beg  highly  to  recommend,  as  elegant,  pro- 
ductive, and  having  the  advantage  of  making  available  every 
inch  of  the  wall.  A  foot  and  a  half  from  the  wall  is  a  path 
2^  feet  wide,  having  an  ornamental  edging.  The  remaining 
space  is  filled  with  pyramidal  trees  in  pots.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines,  all  paragons  of  perfection,  as  in  consequemue 
of  regular  syringing,  the  application  of  Gishurst  compound 
in  the  winter,  and  early  fumigation  in  the  spring,  I  have  not 
been  in  the  least  degree  troubled  witii  either  aphides  or  red 
spider.  Beneath  each  rafter  and  round  each  pillar  is  trained 
a  Grape  Yine,  each  having  on  the  average  eight  lai^e  well- 
thinned  bunches  of  either  Muscat  or  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
which  alone  would  repay  me  for  the  original  expense  of  my 
house.  Half  the  number  of  my  potted  trees  (wMch  were  re- 
tained under  glass  until  June),  are  planted  outside ;  from  themi 
I  haye  already  gathered  ripe  fruit  of  exquisite  flayour  and 
colour.  I  have  a  pump  inside  my  house,  supplied  by  therainfidl 
from  the  glass,  and  which,  althou£^  I  have  drawn  rather  heavilj 
upon  its  resources,  has  not  yet  failed  me.  I  haye  twenty  zino 
pails  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  path,  in  which  the  wateir  is 
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expoflod  to  ih«  fa«ai  of  th«  son  befoBft  I  qba  it  for  cither  loitar- 
ingor  synn^g.  I  belies*  thifl  to  be  an  eieeUentplan.  I  win 
BOt  add  to  me  length  of  this  oomnwuiination  by  obtrodiiig  maj 
bints  of  mine  on  ue  sabject  of  OKchard-hociBe  enltnreL  Suffice 
it  to  8i^«  ihat  I  go  by  book  as  eloeely  as  I  can.  X  aosi  franl^y 
own.  indeed,  that  my  trees  will  not  invariably  grow  in  sach  a 
manner  as  to  sqvare  with  Mr.  BrdhanVs  theoiy,  where  he  lays 
down  that  each  spur  should  be  famished  with  two  shoots,  one 
for  wood  and  one  for  fmit,  yet  I  regard  that  formula  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  very  important  prinoiple,  and  I  follow  it  as 
nearly  as  my  judgment  enables^e  and  Nature  seems  to  permit. 
There  are  two  mistakes  sgainst  which  I  should  like  just  to 
warn  beginners,  and  say,  erede  experto^ — do  not  ram  the 
earth  into  yenr  pots  when  it  is  at  all  wet,  especial^  if  it  be  of 
a  clayey  nature ;  and,  secondly,  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  pinch-in  your  young  shoots.  £xperienoe  haa  taught  me  to 
rectify  these  two  radictJ  errors,  and  I  can  only  say,  bufc  not  in 
a  Taunting  spirit,  that  success  has  crowned  my  efforts.  Patience 
and  observation  have  enabled  me  to  overcome  many  difficulties, 
and  I  can  thankfully  add  that  my  orchard-house  has  been  to 
me  a  source  of  nnmived  happiness,  giving  me  delightful  occu- 
pation during  my  leisure  moments  all  ihe  year  round,  and 
affording  me  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  and  pleasure. 
I  feel^  my  mind  refreshed  as  I  walk  along  my  orchard-house 
and  view  my  thriving  cordon  trees,  my  gracef  ol  pyramids,  n^ 
splendid  bimches  of  Grapes,  my  luscious  Figs,  and  I  think  of 
that  scriptural  picture  which  is  presented  to  us  of  almost  per- 
fect human  happiness  and  contentment,  where  we  read  that 
Judaih  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  Vine  and 
under  his  Fig  tree,  all  the  days  of  Solomon.  Once  I  was  one 
of  Izaak  Walton's  enthusiastic  disciples ;  but,  alas  1  streams 
are  polluted  now,  and  I  care  not  to  issue  forth,  rod  in  hand, 
when  so  many  common  sewers  are  permitted  to  disgorge  their 
unsavoury  contents  into  every  noble  river  and  babbling  brook ; 
but  I  have  that  at  home  whioJi  makes  ample  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  piscatory  pleasures,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  any  relics  of  primaval  Paradise  still  linger  upon  this  much- 
abused  earth  of  ours,  they  are  still  to  be  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  garden — in  the  simple  cultivation  of  fruit  and 
flowers — still  to  be  traced  in  the  glory  of  the  gaily  ornamented 
parterre,  in  the  perfume  of  the  sweetly-scented  conservatory, 
and  in  Uie  beauty  of  the  spring  blossoms  and  autumnal  pro- 
duce, even  of  the  more  humble,  but  no  less  enjoyable,  orchard- 
house.— A  Ck)K8TA»T  BeA2)BB. 


ENCROACHING  TREES. 

Tax  trees  (Ehn  and  Ash),  of  a  neighbour's  plantation  are 
placed  so  ckoee  to  my  gEuxlen  as  to  do  me  great  misdiief  by 
ovedbanging,  and  the  roots  running  under  tiie  fence  into  my 
borders.  As  I  believe  this  grievance  is  not  an  micommon  one, 
I  address  yon,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  say  what  remedy  I 
may  legally  have  in  my  power  to  adopt.  The  overhanging 
branches  were  pruned  at  my  request  tlvee  or  four  years  ago, 
when  I  was  asked  to  lop  ofif  any  offending  branch  thenceforth ; 
birt  the  trees  have  now  grown  so  large  and  overhanging  from 
the  very  top  that  no  pruning,  and,  I  believe,  nothing  short  of 
removal,  caan  be  of  any  permanent  advantage. — A  Subscbibeiu 

[We  do  not  think  that  you  could  compel  your  neighbour  to 
remove  the  trees,  and  even  if  he  were  willing  to  do  so,  perhaps 
you  would  liesitate  from  urging  him  to  take  that  course,  if 
they  are  ornamental,  or  shelter  his  grounds.  The  remedy, 
however,  is  in  your  own  hands,  for  you  have  permission  to 
remove  the  offending  branches ;  and  such  permission  is  much 
better  than  compelling  the  owner  to  lop  them  off,  which  he 
could  be  compelled  to  do,  for  no  branches  hare  a  right  to  hang 
beyond  the  boundary  of  their  owner's  ground.  As  to  the  in- 
vading roots,  they  may  be  effectually  repelled.  Close  to  your 
bomdary  have  a  trench  dug  2  feet  wide  and  sufficiently  deep 
to  be  below  the  roots,  cutting  through  all  that  penetrate  your 
BCil.  Fin  the  trench  with  stones  rammed  in  hard  without 
any  earth  admixed,  and  the  roots  wUl  not  attempt  to  trespass 

Thk  Sawbbidoewoiith  Obchard-houses.  —  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  orchard-house  cultivation  should 
seize  an  opportunity  to  visit  Messrs.  Rivers's  extensive  esta- 
Uishment  at  Sawbridgeworth,  which  now  offers  great  attrac- 
tions, particularly  to  such  as  are  fond  of  fruit-tree  culture. 
The  new  Peaches  and  Nectarines  which  Mr.  Bivers  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising,  and  which  will  supersede  all  the  old  varieties, 


Are  of  themselves  a  stady ;  and  the  pvofuaion  of  froit  wtth 
which  they  and  the  Apricots  in  pots  are  laden  cannot  fsil  to 
astonish  even  those  who  have  no  practieal  knowledge  of  tiia 
subject. 

ROSES  AND  STRAWBERRIES  AT  SEEND, 

WILTS. 
Tap  Rose  is  not  only  an  Englishman's  national  emblem,  bmt 
also  his  favourite  flower ;  he  is  proud  of  it  as  he  sees  it  en- 
twined with  the  Thistle  and  the  Shamrock,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  best  portion  of  the  device  is  his ;  he  grudges  not  the  Sootch- 
man  his  Thistle,  nor  the  Irishman  his  Shamrock ;  and  as  to 
the  Welshman's  national  vegetable— well,  he  would  rather  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  But  the  Englishman  is  not  only 
proud  oi  the  Bose,  he  loves  it.  Watdi  the  crowd  in  Gheapside, 
and  men  of  business  thoiigh  they  be;  they  have  their  favourito 
flower,  and  tixat  flower  is  the  Bose ;  and  dear,  round-faced, 
smock>frooked  Hodge-^smock-frocked  at  church  on  Good  Fridagr 
and  Ash  Wednesday,  but  in  good  broadcloth  (black  usuaQy, 
with  an  eye  to  a  good  appearance  at  bnryings),  on  a  Sundays- 
well,  does  not  he  cram  his  button-hole  with  Cabbage  Boses  f 
(Fancy  a  Seotohman  with  a  Thistle  in  his  coat  1)  And,  more 
than  that,  does  he  not  toU  his  Mary,  as  he  pours  bucket  after 
bucket  of  milk  into  her  cheese- tub,  **  that  her  cheeks  be  like 
two  full-blowed  Boees?"  Well,  of  course  he  does,  the  Bose 
being  his  ideal  of  beauty.  We  all  love  the  Bose.  In  babyhood 
we  did,  when  with  ehnbby  plucking  fingers  we  littered  our  little 
carriage  floor  with  petals  of  Damask  and  China  Boses.  Child- 
hood succeeded  babyhood ;  still  we  loved  the  Bose,  and  piiied 
most  of  all  that  Msiden's  Bhish  in  our  little  garden.  Touth 
next.    Ah  1  then  we  gathered  carefully  the  choicest  half -opened 

bmds,  and  gave  Ihem  with  mek  a  look  and  meaning  to  our . 

Bat  no  more ;  these  reflections  will  not  do.    Ah ! 

"  Tliat  was  tho  time  of  Boboji, 
We  planted  them  u  we  passoA." 

But  putting  aside  the  poetry  of  life  connected  with  the  Bose, 
it  is  certain  that  each  year  the  love  of  Boees  is  on  the  increase. 
This  we  owe  to  raisers  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Blessings  on 
the  man  ivho  brings  out  a  good  Bose  which  will  bloom  from 
June  to  December.  That  is  the  Bose  for  popularity.  It  needs 
no  wrapping  up  in  lavender  in  the  winter,  no  potting  and 
repotting,  no  taking  up,  &o.  No,  there  all  winter  long  it  stands 
in  the  garden  uninjured,  and  for  half  the  year  is  an  object  of 
beauty. 

One  miserable,  rainy  day  last  February  I  received  a  hearty 
word-of-mouth  invitation  from  Mr.  Ambrose  Awdey,  the  head 
of  one  of  our  oldest,  happily  most  numerous,  and  most  re- 
spected Wiltshire  families,  to  be  present  at  his  annual  Bose 
and  Strawberry  gathering,  held  on  his  ancestral  acres  at  Seend. 
Now,  knowing  Mr.  Awdey  to  be  one  of  our  best  and  most  en- 
thusiastic rosarians,  and  that  his  Strawberries  made  people 
open  their  eyes  and  their  mouths  too,  I  accepted  the  invitation 
readily  and  gladly.  I  often  thought  about  the  treat  in  store, 
laid  my  head  back  in  my  study  chair  on  windy  days— my 
horror — and  said  I  shall  enjoy  myself  then.  I  sniffed  at  the 
treat  at  a  distance,  as  an  alderman  may  be  supposed  to  sniff  at 
turtle  soup  when  a  milo  off.  I  longed  for  the  time  to  come, 
intending  to  give  myself  up  to  enjoyment  Uke  a  very  child. 
At  long-last  the  Bose  time  came  round,  and  with  it  a  note 
fixing  the  day  of  the  Bose  and  Strawberry  festival.  There  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  i^ain  those  first  four  days  of  July,  but  why 
should  it  be  wet  on  the  5th  ?  Besides,  the  word  Soend  means 
sand,  so  the  roads  will  not  be  very  bad  if  there  be  rain. 

On  reaching  Seend  by  rail,  I  ascend  from  the  station,  and 
dimb  a  steep  hill  and  soon  enter  the  village,  seeing  a  break 
before  me  full  of  ladies  (flowers* on  their  way  to  the  flowers). 
Then  I  enter  the  village  street ;  a  pretty  dean-looking  village 
it  is,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  good  houses  near  enough 
together  to  make  a  charming  band  of  country  neighbours — 
ladies  who  would  drop  in  to  tea  with  each  other  after  an  after- 
noon^s  walk,  and  have  pleasant  parochial  chats  about  the  school 
and  the  poor,  **  how  nervous  the  governess  is  about  the  coming 
of  that  terrible  government  inspector,  and  they  intend  to  give 
her  an  hour's  help  each  day;"  and  then  the  poor,  "how 
Martha  Smith  needs  beef  tea,  and  Molly  Hull  wants  an  outfit 
for  her  daughter,  who  is  going  to  her  first  place  of  service." 
In  fact,  I  liked  the  look  of  Seend,  and  almost  coveted  the 
parson's  place. 

Having  reached  my  host's  house  we  hod  a  light  lunch,  only 
a  standing  lunch— cake,  and  wine,  and  bisouite,  and  Straw- 
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berries,  for  we  are  to  dine  at  half-paat  three.  Loiioheon  orer, 
we  formed  little  parties  and  started  ont  whither  I  knew  not, 
for  I  was  an  ntter  stranger.  As  nsnal,  the  yonng  folks  mimaged 
to  get  together — the  old  stoiy  over  again;  and  the  married 
ladies  they  got  together,  doubtless  talking  about  their  children's 
colds,  measles,  and  edooation.  Then  the  hnsbands  ther  got 
together,  save  the  yery  yonng  ones  or  the  hen-pecked,  and  fdt 
almost  bachelors  again. 

Led  by  my  host,  who  welcomed  me  as  warmly  as  he  had 
invited  me,  I  saonter  up  the  Tillage  a  little  way,  and  enter  a 
walled  garden  about  half  an  acre  in  extent.  On  the  left  hand  I 
inspect  a  well-buUt  orchard-house,  full  of  healthy  little  trees,  and 
Vines,  and  larger  wall  trees.  This  pretty  house  is  on  what  was 
a  mere  garden  wall  three  years  ago.  "  This  house,"  said  Mr. 
Awdey,  **  I  owe  to  Tbb  Joubnal  or  Hobticultubb."  Passing 
on  I  come  to  a  ground  vinery;  **This,  too,"  said  Mr.  A., 
"  I  owe  to  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticultube."  Looking  round 
me  I  noticed  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  garden.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  half  gardening  and  whole  gardening 
— the  soil  made  to  produce  something,  or  the  soil  made  to 
produce  as  much  as  possible,  and  grow  everything  as  ^ell  as 
possible.  I  said,  "What  a  soil  you  have  1"  **  Ah,  yes ;  but 
I  carted  six  and  thirty  loads  of  maiden  mould  here  a  little 
time  back,"  was  the  reply.  Perhaps  being  in  the  fruit  garden 
is  the  place  to  speak  of  the  Strawberries  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Awdey,  although,  as  I  shall  presently  state,  they  are  grown 
chiefly  with  the  Boses.  The  varieties  Mr.  Awdey  cultivates 
are  Eclipse,  Oscar,  Sir  Harry,  Sir  G.  Napier,  Carolina  Superba, 
and  Eleanor ;  but  of  their  size  and  flavour  by-and-by.  Walk- 
ing around  the  walled  garden  I  observed  that  net  frames  were 
fastened  in  front  of  the  fruit  trees ;  this  is  a  neater  and  better 
plan  than  mere  nets  of  string. 

.  Coming  out  into  a  lane  we  reached  the  church,  crossed  the 
churchyard,  dipped  down  the  grassy  slope,  now  and  then  look- 
ing at  the  fine  view  before  us,  and  took  a  path  across  the  fields 
to  the  right.  Well,  where  are  we  going  f  I  had  imagined  a 
house,  shrubberies  and  Rose  garden  adjoining ;  but  I  was  now 
leaving  all  human  habitations  behind  mo,  and  going  among 
the  rich  pastures  in  the  valley  below  the  TViltshire  Downs. 
Further  on  I  find  in  a  field  Boses  surrounding  a  piece  of  grass 
used  for  croquet,  just  outside  a  boarded  enclosure.  Here  I 
prepare  to  stop,  but  no ;  I  am  told  that  these  Boses  are  but  a 
few,  chiefly  transplanted  dormant  buds  of  last  year's  budding. 
I  am  led  to  the  coruer  of  the  wooden  enclosure,  a  suspiciously 
little  door  is  opened,  and  my  breath  is  almost  gone ;  for  slightly 
to  alter  the  words  of  Kirke  White— 

"  Sach  a  Bight  as  I  saw  there,  I  ne'er  had  seen  before ; 
Bat  such  a  sight  as  I  saw  there,  I  hope  to  see  once  more." 

Now,  good  reader,  just  imagine  a  two-acre  field  right  out  in 
the  country,  boarded  in  with  10-feet  high  boards,  precluding, 
therefore,  all  sight  of  what  was  inside  while  you  were  on  the 
level  ground.  A  door  opens  and  you  enter,  and  behold  Felicit6 
Perpetue  Boses,  those  darling  cream  white  flowers,  covering 
or  rather  lining  the  whole  inside  of  the  boards,  thus  giving  a 
frame  of  pearly  whiteness  to  the  picture.  Then  within,  beds 
of  Boses  some  16  yards  square,  in  each  bed  Boses  of  the 
same  height,  and  each  row  of  the  same  colour.  Imagine  wide 
borders  all  round,  separated  by  paths  of  the  original  turf  of  the 
field,  for  this  Bose  garden  was  a  few  years  since  but  a  field 
where  cows  grazed ;  then  grass  paths  between  each  bed ;  while 
overhead  arches,  Bose-covered,  united  border  with  bed,  and  beds 
with  each  other.  Then  at  your  feet  on  each  side  of  you  were 
marvellously-grown  Strawberries  in  vast  abundance.  I  walked 
up  the  middle  path  to  the  other  end  of  this  Bose  field,  then 
turning  round  I  surveyed  the  scene.  Before  me  at  that  end 
lay  a  carpet  of  dwarf  Boses,  grown  on  the  Manetti,  then  beds 
of  half-standards,  then  higher ;  but  I  was  struck  with  the  rich 
colour  of  the  scene  before  me,  begirt  in  such  good  taste  with  a 
belt  of  white.  No  flower  n^as  there  but  the  Bose ;  but  what  a 
bedding  plant  it  makes  in  good  hands  and  good  soil!  llie 
Boses  in  the  beds  were  sometimes  in  lines,  at  other  times 
planted  quincunx,  and  the  rich  brown  pasture  mould  looked 
not  unsightly  between  the  stems.  Now,  to  say  what  Boses  were 
there  would  be  simplfr  to  write  out  the  first  good  Bose  catalogue 
that  came  to  hand.  Mr.  Awdey  had  within  and  outside  the 
enclosure  about  four  thousand  plants.  Inside  none  but  the 
best  Perpetuals ;  outside  were  groups  of  the  best  of  the  old 
summer  Boses,  and  extensiTe  young  plantations  of  the  novelties 
of  the  Bose  world,  which  having  successfully  passed  their  no- 
vitiate outside,  will  be  hereafter  admitted  to  the  Bose  garden 
proper.     Every   known  beautiful  Bose  suited   for  out-door 


growth  was  before  me.  Hundreds  of  Gharlas  Lefebvres,  tad 
Senateur  Vaisses ,  and  Comtesse  de  ChabriUants,  the  three  un- 
rivalled ones ;  bold  Eugene  Appert,  its  leaf  almost  a  flower,  so 
beautiful  is  it;  delicate  Auguste  Mi6;  more  delieate  Mads- 
moiselle  de  Bonnaire;  Madame  Boll,  that  fine  woman;  that 
gorgeous  velvety  monarch,  Louis  XIY. ;  John  Hopper,  the 
best  of  recent  English  (Bose)  gentlemen.  But  how  can  I  men- 
tion the  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  generals  and  lords,  the 
madames,  princes,  and  emperors,  the  tender  souTenirs  ? — why, 
all  were  there  I  Hybrid— no,  high-bred  Perpetuals,* princes  of 
the  Bourbon  line,  Chinese  mandarins,  and  ladies  very  fine 
indeed,  and  smelling,  as  of  oourse  they  ought,  of  tea.  Hundreds 
of  the  best,  dozens  of  the  second  best,  all  yarieties  of  colour, 
all  'trarieties  -of  leaf,  and  habit,  and  growth — ^truly  it  was  a 
fairy  scene. 

llien  came  the  attack  upon  the  Strawberries,  though  ire  were 
warned  not  to  judge  of  their  size,  as  the  best  had  been  gathered 
for  dinner. 

Bound  and  round  I  go— outside  to  see  the  novelties,  or  to 
look  at  the  old  favourite  summer  Boses.  In  the  middle  of  the 
garden  I  had  noticed  something  that  seemed  a  combination  of 
skeleton  pump  without  a  handle  and  a  camera,  the  whole  made 
of  wood  and  painted  green  ;  but  where  was  the  photographer  ? 
Why  was  the  camera  always  looking  straight  at  the  summer 
house  ?  By  the  way,  how  indifferent  to  appearance  must  a  pho- 
tographer be.  See  one  with  his  head  under  his  velvet  focussing 
his  picture :  behold  the  human  form  greatly  degraded — a  sort 
of  two-legged  head-wrapped-up  animal,  giyen  to  inelegant 
postures.  But,  to  return.  I  asked  what  the  green  machine 
might  be,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a  revolving  gun,  which  went 
by  clockwork,  had  a  pendulum,  and  when  loaded  and  woxmd 
up  fired  every  half  hour  during  the  four-and-twenty,  and  that 
it  was  inyented  by  a  Wiltshure  man.  Now,  query,  Do  not  the 
blackbirds  become  used  to  the  firing  at  stated  intervals  ?  For 
instance.  Do  they  not  enjoy  twenty-five  minutes'  thieving  of 
the  Strawberries,  fly  over  the  wall,  and  then,  the  firing  over, 
enjoy  twenty-five  minutes  more,  and  so  on  ?  Wandering  among 
the  Boses,  Mr.  Awdey  attracted  my  attention  to  his  fovourites, 
and  remarked,  **  He  not  only  read,'but  looked  for  the  papers  of 
•  D.,  Deal:  " 

A  bell  sounded  on  the  hill,  and  we  strolled  up  to  a  tent  where 
dinner  was  provided,  and  sat  down — forty  happy  souls,  to  re- 
fresh our  bodies.  A  capital  dinner  h  la  Ruste,  and,  oh,  the 
dishes  of  Strawberries  I  Mr.  Awdey  stated,  "  that  during  the 
whole  season  the  fruit  on  all  his  six  varieties  had  been  re- 
markably fine,  many  of  the  berries  weighing  an  ounce  eaeh." 
I  wandered  from  Oscar  to  Sir  Harry,  which  I  think  I  liked 
best;  then  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  until  Eleanor's  channs 
attracted  me;  nor  could  I  think  of  passing  by  Carolina 
Superba,  nor  wholly  neglect  Eclipse.  Certainly  the  old  rule, 
the  larger  the  berry  the  poorer  the  flayour,  no  longer  holds 
good.  I  have  not  yet  tasted  The  Lady ;  but  what  can  beat  ELr 
Harry  f  We  had  a  pleasant  merry  dinner  under  the  tent, 
laughing  at  rain,  for  though  one  shower  fell,  who  cared  a  bit 
about  it? 

After  dinner  we  went  back  to  the  Boses,  and  soon  Mr.  Awdey 
gave  the  word  "  Gather  bouquets  for  the  ladies  I "  Then  out 
came  knives  and  scissors,  and  the  ladies  were  most  oi^  and 
fascinating  to  those  who  gathered  for  them.  They  were — who 
would  not  be  ? — greedy  for  Boses ;  they  opened  their  parasols, 
yea,  and  umbreUas,  which,  inverted,  became  Bose-baskets  of 
large  dimensions,  while  our  host  looked  on  laughing,  and  bade 
them  take  more.  A  walk  back  to  the  tent  followed,  where 
we  sipped  our  tea,  looking  down  upon  the  beautiful  Bose 
garden,  which  shone  like  a  rich-coloured  gem  among  the 
green  fields,  and  no  one  oould  imagine  a  single  Bose  bad  been 
gathered. 

Seend  possesses  a  lovely  view ;  there  it  lay  before  us,  the 
rich  broad  valley,  then  the  rising  woods  of  Earlstoke,  backed 
by  the  Downs ;  to  the  right,  far  away,  was  Bood  Ashton,  to  the 
left,  but  distant,  Boundaway  Down.  A  wide,  wide  view  filled 
our  eyes. 

After  tea  there  came  the  gradual  dropping-ofi  of  guests; 
timid  ladies  eyed  their  boot  soles,  fearing  damp ;  loving  fathers 
hastened  away  their  daughters ;  the  most  determined  croquet 
players  had  to  give  up ;  the  party  grew  smaller  and  smaller  in 
spite  of  our  host's  hospitable  entreaties,  for  many  of  his  guests 
had  far  to  go  to  reach  their  homes. 

I  must  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Awdey  had  budded  the 
greater  number  of  his  Boses  with  his  own  hand,  and,  like  all 
Bose-lovers,  he  loved  them  more  and  more.  ^He  afforded  as 
all  a  great  treat ;  his  love  of  Boses  was  no  selfish  love,  for  he 
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made  it  the  mmikB  of  making  a  large  party  happy.  May  ha  for 
many,  many  years  haye  all  the  suooeBs  and  all  the  pleasure 
^oh  he  80  xiehly  deserYes.^WiLT8HiSB  Kectob. 


BEDDING  PLANTS. 


(Contimied  from  page  98.) 

Ybbbbnas.— In  Angoat  take  enttingB  from  the  strongest  and 
tBhoKteBt-jointed  shoots,  suoh  as  start  from  near  the  ooUar,  and 
do  not  appear  disposed  to  flower.  They  should  be  from  2  to 
3  inohes  in  length,  and  have  two,  or  at  most  three,  good  joints, 
in  addition  to  &e  growing  point.  The  eatting  is  to  be  taken 
off  below  the  lowest  joint,  and  not  too  closely,  as  at  or  a  little 
beneath  the  joint  there  may  be  a  root  or  roots  in  eonrse  of 
^  being  protruded,  and  suoh  may  be  distinguished  upon  dose  ex- 
amination. To  cut  oft  this  portion  of  the  stem  is  to  jeopardise 
the  rooting  of  the  cutting,  though  the  latter  may  strike  if  cut 
quite  up  to  the  joint,  and  cutting  off  the  lower  part  of  the 
shoot  midway  between  the  joints  is  to  leave  a  portion  of  stem 
likely  to  rot ;  therefore,  take  off  the  cutting  from  the  point 
beneath  the  joint  at  which  it  begins  to  swell  upwards.  Trim 
off  the  leaves  from  the  lowest  joint,  and  from  the  one  next 
above  it  if  that  part  is  required  for  insertion  in  the  soil.  The 
catling  should  be  of  such  a  length  that,  when  inserted,  two- 
thirds  of  ii  shall  be  in  the  soil. 

I  shall  now  suppose  tiiat  the  cuttings  are  ready  for  insertion 
either  in  pans  or  in  the  frame,  there  to  remain  permanently 
during  the  winter,  but  the  adoption  of  either  system  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other  is  a  question  which  those  for  whom  these 
notes  are  written  must  determine  for  themsdves.  If  the  means 
are  limited  to  a  two-light  frame,  then  I  would  recommend  the 
division  of  the  frame  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  of  wood  im- 
mediately under  the  bar  on  which  the  lights  are  supported  and 
slide.  This  division  will,  of  course,  be  of  three-quarter-inch 
Baltic  timber,  or  red  deal  boards,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  fit- 
ting exactly  in  the  manner  of  an  end  with  this  difference,  that  it 
is  to  fit  within  the  frame.  A  strip  of  wood,  three-quarter-inch 
by  half-inch,  nailed  to  the  sides  back  and  front  vartically  under 
the  sliding  bar,  will  allow  of  the  division  being  secured  there. 
The  two-light  box  being  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  either 
can  be  opened  or  shut  independently  of  the  other.  The  half 
of  this  frame  I  propose  to  fill  with  Verbena  and  Oasania  cut- 
tings, and  I  would  choose  for  it  a  warm,  sheltered,  dry  situa- 
tion, open  to  the  south,  but  protected  from  the  north  and  east. 
The  soil  where  it  is  to  stand  is  to  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot,  and  1  foot  6  inches  wider  than  the  frame  every  way, 
giving  the  bottom  an  inclination  from  the  centre  to  the  sides. 
In  the  place  thus  dug  out  spread  brickbats  or  rubble  to  the 
depth  of  9  inches,  then  an  inch  or  two  of  gravel  or  of  the  rubble 
made  finor,  and  on  this  set  the  frame  so  as  to  face  the  south. 
A  couple  -of  inohes  of  the  siftings  of  the  compost  may  now  be 
spread  ovemthe  gravel  or  fine  rubble,  then  3  inches  of  turfy 
light  loam  two-thirds,  and  leaf  mould  one-third,  the  whole 
chopped  and  made  fine  with  a  spade,  and  finally  sifted  through 
a  riddle  with  half-inch  meshes.  On  the  surface  place  an  inch 
of  liver  sand,  and,  after  making  it  level,  gently  pat  it  down  with 
the  back  of  a  spade. 

The  cuttings  may  now  be  inserted  in  lines  1^  inch  apart,  and 
the  same  distance  asunder  in  the  row,  putting  them  in  with  a 
dibble  just  up  to  the  lowest  leaves,  and  pressing  the  sand  gently 
around  them.  Two-thirds  of  the  light  may  in  this  way  be 
occupied  with  Verbenas,  and  the  remaining  one-third  with 
Gaaaaias,  the  cuttings  of  which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
manner,  preferring  those  which  come  from  the  collar,  and,  in* 
stead  of  catting,  slip  them  from  the  plant.  Th^  are  best 
when  8  inches  long.  Cut  them  transversely  below  the  lowest 
joint,  which  may  only  need  a  little  trimming,  remove  the  leaf 
4rom  that  and  the  joint  next  above  it,  and  if  the  cutting  have 
<no  more  than  another  joint  and  the  growing  point  it  is  a  good 
iipjBoimen  of  the  proper  kind.  These  are  to  be  inserted  in  lines 
2  inches  apart  and  3  from  the  Verbenas,  allowing  Ik  inch  from 
cutting  to  cutting  in  the  lines.  Put  them  in  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  Verbenas— that  is,  up  to  the  leaves,  and 
ciose  the  sand  about  them.  The  cuttings  having  been  insertedt 
fan  the  whole  a  good  watering,  but  only  to  settle  the  sand 
about  them,  put  on  the  light,  and  cover  vrith  a  mat  if  the  day 
be  sunny. 

The  cuttings  will  never  flag,  or  if  they  do  they  will  recover 
liiy  the  next  morning.  Tl^v  should  then  be  shaded  from  sun, 
ind  kept  close  daring  the  day,  admitting  a  little  air  at  night 


by  tilting  the  frame  or  light  half  an  inch  or  so  at  back.  So 
long  as  the  sand  remains  moist  do  not  water,  but  if  it  show 
signs  of  dryness  sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  in  the  monung 
through  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  Continue  the  shading, 
and,  when  the  cuttings  exhibit  signs  of  growth,  gradually  re- 
duce the  shade,  and  admit  air  during  the  day  as  well  as  at 
night  by  tilting  the  light  at  back ;  but  if  the  cuttings  flag 
diminish  Ihe  amount  of  air,  and  continue  to  shade  until  they 
become  well  rooted,  which  will  be  in  three  weeks.  They  are 
then  to  have  air  day  and  night,  and,  after  they  have  been  thus 
gradufdly  hardened  off,  at  the  end  of  a  month  the  light  may  be 
drawn  down,  and  only  replaced  during  heavy  rains,  remember- 
ing that  the  object  of  doing  so  is  to  keep  the  wet  from  the  soil, 
and  not  to  deprive  the  cuttings  of  air,  which  must  in  this  case 
be  given  by  tilting  the  glass  at  back.  Afford  all  the  air  pos- 
sible, using  the  light  for  no  other  purpose  than  protection  from 
wet  and  frost.  A  gentle  shower  will  be  of  advantage  at  times, 
but  anything  tending  to  make  the  soil  wet,  or  causing  it  to  be- 
come green,  is  to  be  avoided,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  kept 
sufficiently  moist. 

When  the  weather  becomes  foggy,  and  the  ground  wet,  do 
not  scruple  to  give  air,  but  keep  on  the  light,  admitting  air  day 
and  night  aU  the  same,  and  this  until  absolutely  obliged  to 
close  the  frame  on  account  of  frost.  The  other  light,  respect- 
ing which  I  have  as  yet  been  silent,  is  intended  for  Calceo- 
larias, which  I  shall  treat  of  in  due  time.  When  frosts  occur, 
the  sides  of  the  frame  are  to  be  banked  up  with  coal  ashes, 
commencing  about  a  yard  from  the  frame,  and  carrying  the 
ashes  up  to  the  top  of  the  sides  so  that  the  lights  may  just 
slide  up  and  down.  This  may  be  done  early  in  November,  and 
will  not  only  tend  to  prevent  the  frost  penetrating  by  the  sides 
of  the  frame,  but  will  keep  the  ground  from  being  frozen  so 
near  it  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  thus  give  the  plants 
the  benefit  of  the  heat  of  the  earth. 

During  frost  protect  the  frame  with  a  single  thickness  of 
mats  thrown  over  the  lights,  with  two  thicknesses  if  the  weather 
become  more  severe ;  and  if  the  frost  is  very  sharp,  iu  addition 
to  the  mats  cover  with  dry  short  straw  or  litter,  not  only  the 
lights,  but  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the 
fnune.  This  covering  may  be  from  6  to  9  inohes  in  thickness, 
and  need  not  be  removed  so  long  as  the  ground  remains  frozen, 
nor  then  until  a  thaw  commences.  The  covering,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  mat,  which  may  remain  on  a  day  or  so, 
should  then  be  removed,  and  air  admitted  by  tilting  the  lights 
at  back,  gradually  increasing  the  amount,  and  also  exposing 
to  light,  so  that  the  plants  may  bear  fall  exposure  to  both  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so.  (I  here  employ  the  word  lights,  for  these 
remarks  on  protection  relate  to  the  whole  frame.  Verbenas 
and  Calceolarias  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  regards  pro- 
tection from  frost  in  winter,  and  exposure  to  light  and  air  after 
a  continuance  of  frosty  weather.)  If  the  frost  at  night  thaws 
during  the  day,  the  covering  is  to  be  removed  daily,  and  air 
afforded,  takmg  care  that  it  shall  not  be  fros^ ;  put  on  the 
covering  at  night,  and  remove  it  in  the  morning  after  it  has 
thawed,  not  otherwise.  Whilst  the  weather  is  so  cold  that  the 
plants  cannot  make  growth,  the  covering  may  remain,  for  the 
want  of  air  and  light  will  not  harm  them ;  but  when  the  weather 
becomes  mild  the  plants  if  left  uncovered  will  grow  thoxigh  in 
darkness,  and  the  shoots  so  made  are  more  susceptible  of  injury 
than  those  formed  with  li^ht  and  air.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  remove  tiie  covering  as  soon  after  frost  as  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  plants,  and  that  is  when  the  covering 
bec<»nes  thawed.  This  is  the  best  guide  I  know.  To  sum  up, 
give  air  whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  protect  from  wet  as  well 
as  from  frost,  admit  air  in  wet  weather,  and  have  protecting 
materials  always  in  readiness  -to  throw  over  the  lights  when 
necessary,  and  I  may  add  that  the  drier  the  phmts  are  kept  the 
better  they  will  resist  frost. 

B^ond  protection  and  giving  air,  the  plants  will  not  require 
any  further  attention  until  April,  excepting  stirring  the  sand 
between  them,  and  picking  off  any  mouldy  or  decayed  leaves. 
Early  in  April  a  bed  may  be  made  of  the  litter  used  for  pro- 
tection, mixed  with  tree  leaves  and  a  little  fresh  litter;  raise 
the  bed  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  so,  and  cover  it  with  3  or  4  inches 
of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  Utter.  When  the  bed  becomes  warmed  through  t^e  up 
the  Verbenas  and  Gazanias  from  the  frame,  plant  them  in  the 
bed  3  inches  apart  every  way,  and  give  a  gentie  watering.  An 
exoellent  protection  may  be  formed  of  four  11-inch  boards 
1  inoh  thick— {.«.,  two  for  the  ends  and  two  for  the  sides,  nailed 
to  a  piece  of  wood  (2  inches  square)  at  the  comet,  and  a  few 
slater's  Uths  (3  inohes  by  half  an  inch),  placed  like  the  rafters  of 
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aroolftt  1  foot  Apart,  and  tacked  to  the  edges  of  the  iKMffds.  A 
eoYfinng  of  one  thiokness  of  mats  ebould  Im  put  on  bj  day  lor 
a  few  dayi,  and  of  two  or  more  thiekneasee  at  night,  as  the 
weather  may  prove  froaty ;  but  after  the  pUmts  have  beeome 
thoron^y  established  expose  them  in  all  mild  weather,  merely 
protectmg  at  night  from  frost.  Due  attention  should  be  paid 
to  watering,  never  supplyiog  more  than  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  when  water  is  given  in  the  moxning,  a 
sprinkling  now  and  then  overhead  will  do  good. 

The  plants  having  been  stopped  for  cuttings  in  April,  or  if 
these  are  not  wanted  then,  merely  stopped  if  they  seem  dis- 
posed to  become  lanky  fand  this  may  be  done  from  the  middle 
of  March  up  to  the  xniddle  or  end  of  April),  they  will  by  the 
middle  of  May  be  strong  and  bushy,  and  wiH  lift  with  good 
balls.  The  first  showery  weather  after  this  they  are  to  be 
planted  out  finally  in  the  beds  or  borders.  These  should  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  by  being  deeply  dug, 
and  have  a  liberal  dressing  of  leaf  mould,  or  well-rotted 
manure  worked  in. 

As  to  dealing  with  the  pit  and  frame  of  **  A  Touno  Axa- 
TVUB,"  what  to  do  in  the  matter  of  wintering  Yerbenas  is  not 
dear.  For  my  part  I  should  elect  to  retain  the  fnune  for 
C/alceolarias,  and  divide  the  pit  into  two  by  a  4^ -inch  brick  wall, 
canying  it  up  to  the  rafter,  or  bar  supporting  the  lights.  One 
half,  or  two  lights,  I  would  fill  to  withm  15  inches  of  the  glass 
with  any  kind  of  rubble,  and  then  place  3  or  4  inches  of  the 
rougher  portion  of  the  soU,  and  an  inch  of  sand  over  all,  pre- 
paring and  putting  in  the  cuttings  as  in  the  former  case,  and 
treating  them  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  plan  is  that  the  rubble  renders  the  bed  a  per- 
manency, whereas  it  may  be  desirable  after  ttie  bedding  planta 
are  cleared  out  to  make  up  a  bed  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  or 
for  forwarding  half-hardy  annuals  and  other  plants  for  bedding- 
out.  In  that  case  the  Verbena  and  Gazania  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  in  well-drained  pots,  with  an  inch  of  the  siftings  of  the 
compost  placed  over  the  drainage,  and  the  pots  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a  compost  of  two-thirds  light  turfy 
loam,  and  one-third  leaf  mould ;  afterwards  fill  to  the  rim  with 
sand.  A  six-inch  pot  will  hold  a  dozen  cuttings.  After  the 
cuttings  have  been  put  in  set  the  pots  on  coal  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame,  watering  gently  to  settle  ue  sand  about  the  cuttings. 
Keep  dose,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun,  and  sprinkle  the  cut- 
tings overhead  occasionally  in  the  morning,  admitting  a  little 
air  at  night.  The  sand  in  which  the  cattings  are  inserted 
should  be  Kept  moist,  but  never  very  wet,  avoiding  extremes 
as  much  as  possible,  and  in  tbis  manner  proceed  until  they 
show  signs  of  rooting,  which  may  be  known  by  their  commenc- 
ing to  grow,  and  withstanding  sun  without  flagging.  Give  all 
the  air  practicable  after  that,  protecting  only  from  heavy  rains, 
and  keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist. 

Although  I  have  detailed  the  treatment  of  Verbena  and 
Gazania  cuttings  in  pots,  I  would  recommend  them  to  be 
struck  without  pots  in  beds.  I  would  devote  two  lights  to  them, 
and  the  other  two  to  bedding  Pdargoniums,  which  I  presume 
to  be  struck  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  wintered  in  these  in 
the  pit.  Of  their  management  there  I  shall  treat  when  I  come 
to  the  wintering  of  old  plants. 

Of  Verbenas,  I  may  state  that  G(;ant  des  Batailles,  crimson, 
with  a  dark  centre ;  Defiance,  scarlet ;  and  Boule  de  Keige, 
white,  winter  well.  Purple  King ;  Lord  Baglan,  cerise  scarlet, 
lemon  eye ;  Ariosto  Improved,  mulberry ;  and  Blue  King,  do 
fairly;  but  none  excel  Imp6ratrice  Elizabeth,  and  Velvet 
Cushion,  magenta.  Cherry  Bipe,  a  charming  rosy  pink,  like- 
wise does  wdl.  Of  Gazanias  I  care  for  none  except  G.  splen- 
dens. 

Should  thrips  or  green  fly  make  their  appearance,  cover  the 
frame  or  pit  with  mats,  and  on  a  calm  evening,  when  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  is  dry,  fill  the  frame  with  tobacco  smoke, 
and  on  the  next  night  but  one  repeat  the  fumigation.  When- 
ever mildew  is  discovered,  dust  the  leaves  and  shoots  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.— G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


St.  Julhu  Strawbkhht. — For  the  sake  of  Strawberry  lovers, 
I  wish  you  would  recommend  a  seedling  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Bivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  named  St.  Jnlien.  It  is  a  very 
fine,  beautifully-formed,  dark-coloured  fruit,  most  prolific,  and 
for  flavour  one  of  the  best  I  ever  tasted.  I  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful crop  this  year  off  beds  made  last  March,  and  I  intend  to 
recommend  it  strongly  to  my  friends.— A  SuBscRiBEit. 


CTILTURE  OF  TRACHELIUM  C-ERULEUM. 

I  HAVE  just  now  a  good  plant  of  the  aoflBuswhat-na^aoted 
Trachelium  eieruleum.  When  a  year  or  two  ago  I  saw  it  grow- 
ing in  a  window  of  a  friend's  house  in  London,  I  was  so  auuih 
struck  with  it  that  I  begged  some  seed,  and  have  grown  a  plant 
or  two  every  season  since,  aa  it  has  now  become  not  only  with 
myself  but  with  my  employers  an  eatabtished  favourite. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  June.  This  will  admit  of  having 
good  strong  planta  in  48-pota  to  stand  the  winter.  In  apring  giTO 
them  a  good  ahift  into  24  or  16-8iaed  pots,  keep  tham  aa  eool  and 
aa  near  the  ^asa  aa  possible,  and  pinch  back  oonstaiitly  tin  tis» 
end  of  May,  by  whidi  time  the  pknta  will  have  two  or  thrse 
dozen  blooming  atama.  Aa  it  ia  properiy  an  autmmi*fl0waaBg 
plant,  the  plants  would  be  better  plunged  in  aahea  out  of  6oon 
till  the  bloom  ia  abont  to  expand,  wboi  they  mi^  be  oaivfidly 
tied  ont,  and  removed  to  the  oonaervatoiy,  verandah,  or  any 
shdtered  nook  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  rain.  Tfaa 
large  massaa  of  eenilean  blue,  often  6  inches  aenws,  whisk  aaih 
stem  will  prodnoe,  will  make  each  plant  ahandsomo  apiMriiBan, 
and  will  well  repay  the  small  amoont  of  labour  thej  fcuaw  aost 
—A.  D.,  MaybuMh  0n  FhrUt  and  Pomologist). 
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VARIEGATED  MAIZE, 
to  "A  ToBxsHZBE  Olebotiue''  respeetmg  the 


Variegated  Maize,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been  aqnally 
disappointed.  My  employer  obtained  from  a  respeotable  Lon- 
don house  a  shilling  packet  of  seed,  which  contained  only  loinr 
seeds ;  only  one  grew,  and  the  plant  ia  now  abont  4  feat  hi^^ 
but  in  just  same  state  aa  "  Yobkbhibb  CLBBoniAir "  dsaeribes, 
the  bottom  leaves  being  dead  and  the  tips  of  the  oihera  dying. 
I  also  obtained  a  shilling  packet  of  seed  from  Meesra.  Garter 
and  Go. ;  it  contained  ei^t  seeds.  These  produced  six  plants, 
wbieh  grew  rapidly,  but  one  has  sinee  died ;  they  are  not  so 
forward  aa  the  plant  first  referred  to,  but  I  find  they  are  going 
in  the  same  way. 

I  may  mention  thai  my  plants  are  in  some  large  omaaaenlal 
pots,  and  have  leaves  about  80  inches  long,  from  8  to  2|  isdiea 
wide,  and  beautifully  variegated.  If  anything  eould  be  done 
to  preserve  the  leaves,  by  placing  three  plants  so  aa  to  fonn 
a  triangle  in  a  pot  or  in  a  dump  in  the  borders,  this  Maizft 
would  be  a  great  ornament  to  onr  gardens  and  conaemtoriea. 
Hie  soil  which  I  used  was  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  drift 
sand.  The  plants  have  never  been  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  «f 
water  or  pot  room.  The  plant  raised  from  the  first  packet  ia 
under  glass,  the  rest  out  of  doors.  I  hope  others  wUl  ropori 
their  experience. — S.  Taxlob,  Barbowme  Terrace,  Worce$ter. 


NOTE  ON  BOKDER-HEATINO. 

[The  following  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kingdej,  of  Sootb 
Eilvington,  appeared  in  the  third  Number  etf  the  **  Jowmal 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,"  recently  published.  This 
contains,  besides,  a  continuation  of  Professor  Schults-Sohnlt- 
zenstein's  dissertation  on  the  nutritive  constituents  of  water; 
a  note  on  the  cultivation  of  Amherstia  nobilis,  by  Mr.  Taplin ; 
a  report  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  at  Ghatsworth,  by  Mr. 
B.  Thompson  ;  articles  on  a  disease  in  Celery,  on  two  species 
of  Budgea,  and  on  Aspleninm  ebenoides,  a  supposed  hybrid 
Fern  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkdey ;  obiMrva* 
tions  on  certain  spedes  and  varieties  of  Oratcgus  and  I^^ros 
as  ornamental  plants,  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Shortt ;  hints  on  hybrid- 
ising fruits,  by  Mr.  Standish ;  and  a  short  note  on  the  horti- 
culture of  Hungary,  by  Miles  Berkeley,  Esq.  Both  of  the  iwo 
last  papers  have  already  appeared  as  extracts  in  our  pagea.] 

The  border  which  I  have  the  means  of  heating  is  about 
120  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  and  is  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
12  feet  high,  with  a  cross  wall  at  each  end.  Four  pipes  run  the 
entire  length,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  drain-tiles,  which 
are  at  right  angles  to  these  hot-water  pipes,  and  lie  in  lines 
sloping  upwards  towards  the  wall,  with  rise  enough  to  secure 
the  flow  of  the  water,  and  the  circulation  of  ^e  hot  air ;  upon 
the  drain-tiles  there  is  a  layer  of  coke.  The  result  gives  me 
a  temperature  about  that  of  a  very  gentle  hotbed.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  construct  the  bed  in  the  same  way  again ;  but  I 
had  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  draining,  and  the  defective  tiles 
were  good  enough  for  this  purpose.  My  fruit-trees  are  in  pots, 
some  as  large  as  2  feet  across,  but  most  of  them  16  inches. 
The  pots  stand  upon  the  coke,  or  very  little  above  it.  In  winter 
they  are  covered  with  earth  and  dry  litter,  so  as  so  keep  the 
frost  off  completdy ;  but  in  the  mild  weather  they  are  little 
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foon  ttmn  h«U  hnisdt  and  in  ihft  ItMt  of  tttiUMz  sre  za^ 
tii9  ■ocfboe^io  lai  thtsnngi^  ihem  m  mufih  hMt  u  poMible, 
and  at  the  tame  time  to  allow  the  roota  dazing  the  aummer 
tnonlfas  to  pass  out  of  tli»bottoma  of  the  pota  into  the  ground. 

The  waj  in  which  I  lunre  applied  the  beat  ia,  ae  far  aa  I  ean, 
to  eneoonge  the  growth  of  roota  in  winter,  and  to  gLve  *  tam- 
pexatoze  to  them,  when  the  fruit  ia  wetting,  above  what  we  get 
from  the  eon  in  thia  olimate,  and  then  again,  when  Uie  heat 
begina  to  f^  in  eeriy  antnmn,  to  give  warmth  to  ripen  ^e 
wood  and  get  the  trees  pnt  to  real  early,  bj  their  baring  heat 
and  no  water.  Peihaps  it  will  be  beat  to  atttfte  bow  the  trees 
are  heated  throughout  one  .year.  Drndng  the  aharp  Iroats  of 
winter  the  hot  water  ia  kept  going  night  and  day,  and  I  bare 
beat  enough  to  thaw  any  anow  that  fallB,  but  I  do  not  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  so  high  aa  thia,  but  only  enough  to 
prevent  the  roots  being  so  mneh  obeoked  in  their  growth  as  to 
destroy  the  young  spongjoles.  WheneTor  the  weather  is  mild 
the &n  is  not  lighted;  and  by  the  end  of  Febmary  tiiere is 
TtanHj  any  occasion  for  artifloial  heat.  Aa  soon,  however,  as 
the  trees  are  in  fall  blossom,  the  &ie  ia  again  lighted  and  the 
heat  ateadily  increased,  and  kept  up  till  the  son  wanna  the 
groond thoroughly;  at  this  period  the  fire  is  lighted  early  in 
the  momiug  and  allowed  to  go  out  at  night,  and  ao  gradually 
till  artificial  heat  ceases  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  later  if 
the  season  be  cold ;  and  if  a  few  cold  days  come,  I  give  heat 
again  during  the  day.  During  the  blossoming-season  the  trees 
have  a  wide  piece  of  netting  over  them,  l&e  trees  now  wiU 
bare  got  a  veiy  great  advance  upon  those  in  the  open  ground 
BO  far  as  ^he  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  concerned,  but  they  do  not 
open  their  blossoms  more  than  a  very  few  days  before  them. 

Then  again  about  the  end  of  August  I  ^ve  heat  during  the 
day,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  give  water  or 
withhold  it,  aa  I  would  encourage  growth  or  ripen  the  wood. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  pots  with  slates 
or  wood,  to  keep  the  rain  o£f.  My  rule  is  to  withhold  water 
and  give  heat  as  soon  as  ever  the  fruit  is  ripe.  When  the  ter* 
minal  buds  are  folly  developed,  the  pots  are  Ufted  and  the  pro* 
truding  roots  cut  off ;  the  soil  taken  out  halfway  down,  and  the 
roots  so  far  out  within  a  few  inches  of  the  stem ;  fresh  soil  is 

fut  in,  a  little  water  given  to  the  tree,  which  is  placed  on  the 
ot  border  again  for  about  a  couple  of  vreeks,  and  then  kept 
dry  till  the  leaves  fall  and  for  some  time  after*  !Phe  root* 
pruning  is  going  on  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of 
October  (I  believe  it  should  always  be  performed  before  the 
leaves  fall) ;  and  by  giving  water  and  heat  the  trees  do  not  flag 
for  more  than  a  day,  and  heal  their  wounds  at  once.  No  doubt 
much  has  to  be  learned  here,  and  it  will  require  many  seasons 
ito  find  out  the  best  treatment.  My  object  is  to  get  the  trees  to 
•cast  their  leaves  very  soon  after  the  wood  is  mature,  and  to 
«top  the  long  herbaceous  growth  that  our  damp  autumns  pro- 
duce. I  need  hardly  mention  that  close  summer  pinching  is 
practised,  so  that  fCry  little  winter  priming  is  needed.  The 
dry  heat  soon  sends  the  leaves  off,  and  a  long  rest  is  given  to 
the  trees  during  the  autumn.  Some  are  placed  under  glass  to 
ripen  their  fruit ;  and  all  would  be,  if  I  had  sufficient  extent  of 
it ;  for  as  the  trees  are  merely  resting,  a  small  space  accommo- 
dates a  great  number,  as  they  may  be  packed  close  together, 
and,  the  pots  being  dry,  no  mildew  need  be  feared,  as  they 
liave  at  this  time  plenty  of  air.  Finally,  as  soon  as  the  rains 
of  autumn  are  over  and  the  cold  weather  Sets  in,  the  hardy 
Arses  are  again  put  into  the  hot  border. 

As  maj  be  expected,  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  first-rate,  and 
tiie  additional  length  given  to  our  summers  allows  many  kinds 
to  come  to  perfection  that  otherwise  we  cannot  ripen.  A 
taonth  or  six  weeks  is  certainly  thus  added.  We  hare  plenty 
of  li^t  from  our  long  days  in  summer ;  but,  excepting  for 
^vfy  and  part  of  August,  we  have  no  heat  in  the  ground,  and 
during  oar  long  cold  and  wet  autumns  the  rootlets  of  our  trees 
Tot  and  die,  and  they  have  to  grow  again  before  the  trees  have 
etrength  to  swell  their  fruit.  I  tried  three  trees  of  Brnni 
SopMrfin  last  year,  all  grafted  at  the  same  time  and  equal  in 
^oor— one  in  the  open  ground,  one  in  the  orehard-houae,  and 
one  with  root  heat  and  no  glass.  The  Pears  from  the  open 
border  were  about  the  size  of  Walnuts,  those  from  the  orchard- 
house  fair-sized  and  good,  but  those  from  the  hot  border  were 
larger  and  finer  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  south  of  England : 
and  H  moat  be  remembered  that  the  iiaadosi  irm  otio  dispeoially 
lavonrable  for  the  open  border,  the  trees  in  whioh  had  notibeen 
diatnrbed  for  three  years,  and  were  kept  well  mulched  during 
ibe  hot  weather. 

I  first  began  the  system  of  bottom  heat  by  plunging  Straws 
berqr  plants  in  an  open  betb^  and  plaatnyg  them  out  afief 


giving  them  a  raat  in  Hie  autumn ;  and  the  reault  indneed  me 
to  try  the  plan  on  a  larger  acale  with  very  various  kinds  of 
fruit.  One  very  useful  application  of  the  hot  border  is  for 
giafting  young  trees :  the  stocks  potted  early  in  the  autumn 
and  treated  like  the  other  trees  during  the  autumn  and  wiiiter 
and  early  spring  are  quite  vigorous  enough  then  for  grafting, 
and  they  push  strongly  and  get  no  checks,  and  so  there  ia  no 
trouble  in  keeping  back  the  scions  till  the  stocks  are  readv. 

Last  year  I  put  a  row  of  Potatoes  just  over  one  ol  the 
hot-water  pipes,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ordinary  crop  was 
planted.  Some  time  afterwards  my  man  (who  is  not  learned  m 
gardening,  though  thoroughly  trustwortl^  and  interested  in  bia 
work),  oame  to  me  and  said,  **  The  taties  on  the  hot  pipes  are 
not  thriving  like  those  in  the  grund.^*  I  asked  him  wha^  made 
him  think  so ;  and  then  it  came  out  that  he  was  judging  by  tbe 
topa.  However,  in  a  few  davs  more  the  ground  over  those  in 
heat  swelled  and  broke  up  like  mole-hills,  and  we  had  in  the 
beginning  of  Jane  the  best  Potatoes  I  have  had  at  any  time 
ainee  I  came  here  six  years  ago. 

I  am  now  making  preparations  for  giving  bottom  beat  with 
glass  overhead,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  work  out  any 
systematic  experiments  on  the  use  of  heat  without  glass,  glass 
vrithout  heat,  and  heat  and  f^aa  united ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
unless  our  experiments  are  based  upon  some  principle  to  begin 
with,  they  will  never  be  of  value  for  making  correct  induc- 
tions :  and  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  some  time  to  experiments 
of  a  scientific  kind  in  order  to  obtain  results  that,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, I  should  never  live  long  enough  to  see,  but  which  by  the 
united  efforts  of  many  may  be  arrived  at  in  a  very  few  seasons. 
So  please  do  not  think  that  in  the  account  I  am  giving  you,  I 
auppoae  mv  system  to  be  anything  more  than  an  experiment, 
or  that  I  should  consider  it  otherwise  than  a  hasty  inductipn 
to  declare  from  it  that  the  principles  which  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  I  have  stated,  are  in  anywise  proved  to  be  correct. 


CELERY  CULTURE. 

ExoHT-AND-TWBNTT  yesTs  sgo  my  father  grew  the  best  Celery 
in  the  county.  For  nearly  twenty  years  it  was  grown  on  the 
same  spot.  His  system  had  something  peonliar  in  it,  and  to  a 
great  extent  had  to  be  adopted  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. The  soil  of  his  garden  was  a  uniform  depth  of  8  feet 
of  light  sandy  loam,  where  Pears  were  either  cracked  or  gritty. 
Cauliflowers  always  clubbed.  Carrots  worm-eaten,  and  the 
main  crop  of  these  was  always  grown  on  some  distant  part  of 
the  home  farm ;  but  Apples  were  healthy,  fruitful,  and  their 
skins  shining  and  glossy.  We  never  since  saw  such  Hawthorn- 
dens,  Oslins,  or  Golden  Pippins ;  and  the  Raspberry  quarter,  in 
a  moist  rather  shady  comer,  was  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  tall 
strong  canes.  Below  the  ^  feet  of  soil  lay  a  fine  clear  yellow 
sand,  upon  which  we  used  to  speculate  in  our  budding  geo- 
logical fancy  whether  it  reached  through  to  the  other  side  of 
the  earth ;  but  our  convictions  on  that  point  are  now  a  little 
more  matured.  Just  outside  the  wall  stood  a  green  rocl^  emi- 
nence commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  garden,  on  the  top  of 
which  used  to  stand  two  venerable  umbrella-looking  Scotch 
Firs.  That  will  ever  be  a  green  spot  in  our  memory,  recalling 
reminiscences  of  struggles  then  unfelt,  of  a  large  family  on 
scanty  fare,  scanty  clothing,  on  a  gardener's  very  scanty  wages. 

It  was  a  very  dry  hungry  soil,  and  but  for  its  depth,  readily 
became  parched.  In  summer  the  Celery  required  great  quan- 
tities of  water,  often  repeated,  and  far  to  carry ;  and  being 
scarce  of  both  water  and  labour,  my  father  economised  both 
by  adopting  the  following  system : — The  Melon  ground  stood 
in  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  on  a  declivity  to  the  south,  with 
the  river  Doveron  running  near  the  lower  end.  Large  quanj 
titles  of  stable  manure  were  annually  used  for  Melon,  Cucum- 
ber, and  other  beds,  in  ranges  running  from  east  to  west.  The 
Celerr  trench,  about  5  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep,  lay 
parallel  to  the  dung-bods  at  the  lower  side.  The  surrounding 
ground  was  quite  hard  from  long  treading,  so  were  the  bottokn 
and  sides  of  the  trench.  The  Celery  trench  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Melon  ground,  and  was  annually  in  the  spring 
cleared  out ;  the  soil  which  was  used  for  earthing-up  was  laid 
to  one  side ;  the  wasted  manure  in  which  the  Celery  had  grown 
the  previous  year  was  wheeled  away,  and  the  trench  was  re- 
dharged  with  a  quantity  of  the  (Ad  dung  from  the  Melon-beds. 

The  Celery,  raised  in  boxes  in  one  of  the  frames,  was  priced 
out  at  once  in  rows  across  the  trench,  where  it  had  to  remain, 
the  earliest  being  for  sdme  time  protected  and  encouraged  by 
having  a  few  sashes  from  the  frames  bdd  across  the  trenoh ; 
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the  Celery,  therefore,  did  not  suffer  from  the  umal  eheek  of 
xemoral  at  a  later  penod  of  its  growth ;  the  later  plantingn  had 
no  protection  at  all  save  a  little  shading  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  Melon  and  Oaeunber-beds  stood  on  a  basement  slightly 
hollowed  out  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  haye  a 
level  bottom  to  build  upon,  and  to  keep  the  surrounding  ground 
clean  and  dry.  Quantities  of  liquor,  assisted  by  rains  drained 
from  the  beds  in  spring  and  summer,  and  were  oonduoted  in 
underground  channels  to  tanks  sunk  in  the  ground  by  the  side 
of  the  Celery  trench,  and  the  oyerflow  from  them  was  directed 
into  the  trench  itself.  B^m  theS^  tuiks  the  Celery  was  often 
watered  throughout  the  summer,  and  this  was  a  great  auxiliary 
to  the  dung  in  the  trench  as  a  cool  liquid  manure,  and  saTed 
canrring  so  much  water  from  a  distance. 

tiae  Celery  was  gradual^  earthed-up  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  as  it  grew.  This  process  was  not  left  until  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  plants  then  earthed-up  at  twice  or  thrice 
as  is  often  done,  the  fine  clean  sandy  soil  o£Fering  no  resist- 
ance to  its  growth  and  swelling.  It  lay  close  and  soft  about 
the  heads,  and  the  Celery  consequently  dug  out  dean  and 
perfectly  blanched,  and  never  suifered  from  slug  and  worms, 
as  is  usual  and  almost  unavoidable  in  heavy  clay  soils.  It, 
moreover,  kept  exceedingly  well  in  winter,  tiie  soO  from  its 
texture  never  becoming  saturated  with  wet.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  manure  the  first  season  did  service  as  a  heating 
material,  the  second  it  grew  the  Celery,  and  the  third  was 
removed  to  the  quarters  much  diminished  in  bulk.  The  Sea« 
kale.  Rhubarb,  and  Aeparagus  plots  were  also  adjoining  the 
Melon -ground  for  convenience  of  the  manure,  and  occupied 
the  same  ground  as  long  as  the  Celery  did  the  trench. 

My  father  still  grows  Celery  by  deputy,  but  very  far  from  the 
old  spot.  Since  then  we  have  seen  it  grown  in  many  ways,  in 
many  different  soils,  in  places  widely  distant.  The  largest 
Celery  we  ever  had  a  hand  in  growing,  though  not  the  best 
flavoured,  was  grown  on  the  moist  west  coast,  in  a  soil  80  per 
cent.  peat.  Plenty  of  pure  cowdung  not  at  all  rotten  was  mixed 
in  the  peat  soil,  and  the  Celery  otherwise  grown  on  the  so- 
failed  Scotch  svstem.  The  loose  dry  peat  was  excellent  for 
earthing-up,  and  the  operation  could  be  done  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Under  this  treatment  we  were  convinced  that  any 
variety  whatever  would  become  transformed  into  a  "  Giant,"  a 
"Mammoth,"  "Champion,"  "Leviathan,"  "Defiance,"  or 
"  Nonsuch."  It  has  never  since  been  our  forttme  to  have  to 
deal  with  soil  so  accommodating  as  the  two  kinds  mentioned. 
Alas!  a  gardener  has  always  something  to  learn  or  unlearn 
with  every  change  of  place  and  circumstances. 

Among  all  the  varied  items  of  advice  so  liberally  dealt  to 
young  gardeners,  we  have  never  seen  recommended  the  advan- 
tage of  serving  part  of  his  novitiate  in  gardens  of  which  the 
soils  are  of  the  most  opposite  nature.  A  gardener  reared  upon 
a  warm  sandy  soil  would  find  his  dates  sadly  wide  of  the  mark 
when  coming  to  deal  with  a  cold  retentive  clay.  Celery  on  the 
clay  is  a  difficulty,  especially  in  the  earthing-up,  aggravated  if 
the  garden  is  new.  In  Lancashire  I  have  seen  it  wrapped  in 
straw  ropes  before  earthing,  which  met  the  end  in  view  very 
weU,  but  was  a  tedious  and  untidy  process.  I  have  also  seen 
a  drain-tile  slipped  down  over  each  plant  after  the  first  or 
second  earthing,  when  the  finer  soil  was  used  up,  and  nothing 
but  the  stiff  lumps  of  clay  was  available  to  finish  the  process ; 
this  is  also  a  lame  resource ;  an  improvement  mi|^t  be  made 
on  it  by  having  the  tiles  cut  longitudinally,  and  bringing  them 
together  round  the  stalks  of  the  Celery.  We  have  also  seen 
pieces  of  thin  old  turf  placed  round  the  Celery,  but  no  sub- 
stitute approaches  the  peat  or  the  sandy  loam. 
For  some  years  we  have  had  to  deal  with  a  stiff  retentive 
.  3lay,  but  on  the  drier  east  coast  stiU  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
rotting  in  winter  to  be  overcome,  as  well  >as  the  mechanical 
difficulty  of  earthing-up.  We  have  tried  various  plans  and 
found  single  lines  the  best ;  the  ground  is  trenched  if  possible, 
but  always  ridged  high  in  winter.  In  spring  we  throw  out  the 
Celery  ridges,  5  feet  apart  These  ridges  are  not  more  than 
8  or  9  inches  deep  and  11  inches  broad,  which  are  filled  up 
with  the  rotten  dung,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  firm  soil  thrown 
over  it,  so  that  when  the  Celery  is  planted  out  it  is  about  level 
with  the  surface.  The  Celery  having  been  prepared  by  beinff 
Bricked  out  in  rotten  dung  on  a  hard  surface,  is  lifted  and 
drawn  asunder  with  good  balls.  The  roots  are  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  dung  in  the  ridges,  and  finally  covered  over  with 
leaf  mould,  and  well  watered,  and  earthed-np  in  the  usual 
way ;  but  long  before  the  final  earthing  the  excavation  betweea 
the  rows  has  become  much  deeper  than  the  roots  of  the  Celery, 
fmd  the  ridge  of  soil  has  assumed  a  high  sharp  wedge-shape^ 


tapering  to  a  point,  to  shoot  off  the  niii  wfaioh  the  cl^  dsss 
effeetuMly,  the  only  dnwbadc  being  thai  the  moil  falls  a  goed 
deal  after  hard  frosts. 

When  we  have  grown  Celery  in  deep  ridges,  either  m^j  er 
on  the  wide-zidge  plan,  we  never  found  it  grow  kindly  eaify 
in  the  season,  and  it  was  always  long  in  making  a  start,  and 
patches  of  plants  would  piovokingly  lag  behind,  canaing  a  wtd 
bungle  in  the  eastinfl-np.  We  an  satisfied  this  was  cansed  kj 
the  coldness  of  the  clay  bottom,  oommunicated  lyy  the  maauie 
in  the  trench.  Sinoe  we  have  adopted  the  surfrMO-planting,  it 
grows  to  perfeetaon ;  strong  and  equal,  even  though  it  wi^  be 
supposed  to  require  more  waiter,  whi^  it  does  not.  It  is  re- 
markable that  we  have  had  a  considerable  deal  more  Cdsiy 
"  run  "  in  cold  wet  seasons  than  in  dry  ones.  Notwithstnd- 
ing  the  heat  and  droui^tof  the  last  two  vears,  we  have  sesndy 
had  a  "  run  "  head  of  Celery,  and  it  has  grown  amasinij^, 
though  not  so  liberally  supplied  with  water  as  oould  have  besa 
wished.  We  think  that  worms  at  the  root  of  Celery,  espedsHy 
that  early  planted,  so  as  to  encourage  healthy,  quick  growfii, 
is  the  most  effeetnal  preventive  of  "  running,"  and  snrlMe- 
planting  best  secures  that  oondition.  We  advise  all  whose  soQ 
IS  cold  or  stiff  to  plant  high ;  the  extra  labour  spent  in  autana 
on  earthing-up  ia  saved  in  busy  spring. — [ScoUUh  Omrdiner,}i 


A  USEFUL  GARDEN  CART. 

Amoho  the  numerous  implements  and  machines  in  use  m 
gardens  of  considerable  extent,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  more  in 
request  at  the  present  season  than  a  garden  cart.  Of  this  re- 
quisite there  are  many  forms,  and  yet  few,  if  any,  fully  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended ;  but,  that  improve- 
ment is  not  difficult,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  by  laying 
before  the  readers  of  this  Journal  a  drawing  and  descriptioa  of 
a  cart  which  I  have  in  use  here. 

In  the  construction  of  a  cart  of  this  kind,  due  regard  musk 
be  paid  to  the  width  of  the  paths,  doorways,  and  gates  of  tke- 
establishment,  and  wheels  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  an  iron 
guden  roller  being  substituted.  To  this  roller  shafts  are  at- 
tached, having  iron  supports  made  fast  by  an  iron  qaindle 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  roller,  and  kept  in  their 
places  by  a  nut  screwed  on  each  side,  as  at  a.  The  bo4y  of  the 
cart  is  made  fast  to  the  shafts  by  a  spindle  passing  through  an 
iron  eye  at  the  end  of  each  shaft  and  corresponding  ejes  en 


the  body,  at  (.  On  each  side,  as  at  c,  there  is  a  fasteniog, 
which  admits  of  the  body  being  tilted.  It  is  necessaiy  to 
remark  that  the  size  of  the  body  must  be  regulated  aooordiog 
to  the  size  of  the  roller  used,  for  if  made  too  large  it  will  lie 
liable  to  over-balance  itself  when  loaded ;  the  diameter  of  the 
roller  in  this  instance  is  1  foot  6  inches,  carrying  a  body  8  fset 
6  inches  wide  by  8  feet  6  inches  long  at  the  bottom,  and  8  feet 
6  inches  wide,  by  4  feet  6  inches  in  length  at  the  top.  TIm 
end,  <2,  is  made  to  take  out,  and  by  taking  out  the  keys  at  c,  the 
body  can  be  tilted,  and  so  unloaded  with  ease. 

The  qualities  that  recommend  this  cart  are  its  simplieity  •f 
oonstruction  and  neatness,  and  from  having  a  roller  instesd  ot 
wheels  it  can  be  taken  to  any  part  of  the  garden  or  lawn  with- 
out doing  damage.  When  the  cart  is  not  required,  the  body  csa 
be  easily  taken  off,  and  the  rest  used  as  an  ordinary  garden 
roller.— Thomas  Bioobd,  Qardener  to  Lieut^-CoL  Layd, 


LORD  PALMERSTON  PELARGONIUM 
As  a  not  plant  this  is  one  of  the  best  with  which  I  an  so- 
quainted,  and  I  can  with  the  greatest  confidence  leeommendit 
to  any  one  who  has  vaeesunder  cover  to  fill.  For  greenbons 
deeoration,  as  a  specimen,  it  is  a  toiling  plant,  being  dwarf  iB 
habit,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  having  very  hagr  Unsssi  of  > 
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bright  orimson  ooloar.  I  hasve  in  •  six-inch  pot  a  pUint  with 
twenty  good  tmsses  of  bloom  on  it,  soTeral  of  wfaioh  are  from 
4  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  On  looking  down  upon  it  the  foliagei 
is  almost  totolly  exdnded  from  yiew  by  the  bloom.  As  a  bedder 
it  is  also  good,  bat  like  most  of  its  kindred  race  the  Nosegays, 
it  requires  a  sheltered  place,  as  its  large  heads  of  bloom  are  not 
capable  of  withstanding  snch  rough  weather  as  we  have  ex- 
p^enoed  this  summer.     As  a  suitable  companion  to  the 


above,  I  may  name  Magenta  Qneen,  which  though  not  such  a 
telling  pot  plant  as  Lord  Palmerston,  is  deserving  a  place  in 
erezy  flower  garden,  on  account  of  its  colour  combined  with  a 
good  truss  of  bloom. '  Out  of  some  fiffy  yarieties  grown  Here 
these  two  stand  first  for  pot  culture. 

^I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bobson,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  in  many  varieties  of  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
particularly  in  those  of  the  Ivy-leayed  section.— J.  Mat. 


AMONG  THE  SCOTTISH  BRAES, 

**  OvBB  the  Border  I"  What  a  duster  of  romantic  associa- 
tions in  all  past  times  are  summoned  up  by  those  three  words ! 
IPeudal  affrays,  raids,  moss  troopers,  romantic  marriages— all, 
happily,  now  civilised  away.  "  Gretna  Green,"  the  first  rail- 
way station,  has  ceased  to  be  a  refuge  for  impetuous  lovers, 
the  law  has  rendered  it  no  longer  Hymen's  Zoar ;  but  had  law 
left  it  unnoticed,  the  electric  telegraph  would  have  outstripped 
the  fugitives.  The  hand  pauses  over  naming  that  power  which 
now  is  rendering  the  world  neighbours.  I  was  at  IneUan  the 
other  day,  a  seedling  watering-place  scarcely  known  except  by 
those  on  and  about  the  Clyde,  yat  the  electric  telegraph  has 
extended  its  wires  thitiier.  The  Glasgo#  citizens  have  gar- 
dened villas  there,  and  on  the  day  the  Atlantic  cable  brought 
America's  reply  to  England's  congratulation,  the  Indian  wire 
conveyed  an  order  from  Glasgow  for  the  despatch  of  Carrots 
and  other  **  garden  stuff  P 

That  **  garden  stuff,"  from  Kale  up  to  Boses,  is  of  the  best 
our  islands  produce.  The 
thorough  Englishman  of 
our  southern  counties,  and 
who  never  travelled  north 
of  the  Humber,  thinks  that 
Scotland's  climate  is  too  in- 
clement for  any  cultivated 
plant  to  thrive  in. if  less 
robust  than  Scotdi  Curlies 
and  Oats.  No  conplusion  is 
mora  erroneous.  Let  that 
Boutherher  l>e  landed  on 
I>unoon  Her— let  him  walk 
along  the  shore  eastward  for 
two  miles  xmtil  he  reaches 
the  extreme  end  of  Holy 
Loch ;  Jet  him  walk  west- 
ward for  four  miles  until 
he  reaches  Indian,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  guaran- 
tee that  he  will  confess  he 
never  before  looked  upon 
such  a  six-miles  unbroken 
succession  of  handsome 
well-garclened  villas.  Not 
only  are  the  gardens  good, 
but  tbe  gardening  such  as 
might  be  expected  from 
attentive  readers   of  Tbi! 

JOUBHAL  or  HOBTICULTVBE. 

In  those  gardens  a  few 
days  since  I  saw  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Araucaria  im- 
brioata,  large  bushes  of 
Fuchda  Siocartonii,  and 
Hydrangeas  that  have  endured  many  winters  unprotected  and 
munjured.  Dahlias,  some  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  were  in  full 
vigour  and  full  bloom  on  the  8rd  inst. 

The  villas  and  their  gardens  towards  Indian  are  at.  the  base 
of  a  mountain  whose  side  is  deeply  wooded,  and  good  taste 
has  made  good  use  of  this  natural  advantage,  by  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  paths  up  the  wooded  ascent,  and  the  dispUy  of  the 


1,  Purple  Onoh,  1  foot  high. 
S,  2,  Ooldcn-edged  Oenniom,  9  inf. 
8, 8,  Yellow  Caleeoleria,  6  inehefl. 
4, 4,  Lobelia  fpedoaa,  4  indiee. 


LOCHS,  AND    MOUNTAINS.—No.  2. 

falls  of  the  mountain  streams.  The  gardens  before  the  villas 
axe  mostly  lawns  well  garnished  by  flower-beds,  though  one 
gentleman  preferring  the  useful  to  the  ornamental,  has  con- 
verted his  front  garden  into  one  large  Potato-bed  1  This  stem 
utilitarian,  however,  is  alone  in  his  stoicism,  for  all  the  otiber 
gardens   evince,  more  or  less,  a  just  appreciation  of  the 

I  had  seen  near  Lcmdon  one  central  bed  which  to  me  was 
novd,  and  as  here  I  saw  its  counterpart  its  introduction  may 
be  now  permitted.  The  effect  is  excellent.  Here  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  turf,  but  near  London  by  gravel ;  and  the  gravd, 
I  think,  was  the  best  contrasting  surrounding. 

At  the  foot  of  the  first  mountain  on  the  Indian  Boad  is  a 
combination  i  forming  a  little  district,  of  what  is  comfortable 
and  beautiful  both  in  nature  and  art  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
There  is  there  a  duster  of  villas  looking  from  the  moun* 
tain  dde  over  the  west  bay  of  Dunoon ;  there  is  a  moan- 
tain  stream  dashing  over 
the  rocks,  and  windSng  its 
course  among  the  well-ar- 
ranged, well- attended  gar- 
dens ;  a  lofty  one-arched 
bridge  takes  you  over  that 
stream,  among  the  villas* 
and  to  the  foot  of  a  road 
winding  up  higher  through 
the  ganlen  of  **the  par* 
Bonage."  In  that  garden — 
and  from  it  "  God's  aere  " 
is  not  separated — stands 
a  small  church,  its  walls 
trimly  clad  with  Iv^  and 
Cotoneaster.  All  is  so 
beautiful:  there  is  such 
a  union  between  the  house 
of  God  and  the  houses  of 
men — ^it  seems  to  so  look 
down  over  them  all,  and 
they  so  seem  to  look  up  to 
it— that  the  words  uttered 
on  another  mount  seemed 
to  be  evoked  as  I  stood  by 
that  sanctuary,  *'  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here."  Every- 
thing was  in  such  exquisite 
keeping— not  a  weed,  nol 
a  £Ebded  flower,  not  a  thing 
to  offend  the  eye— I  recall  it 
all,  and  there's  not  a  rjoul-  ^ 
give  remembrance.  There 
three  brothers  lie;  audited 
that  to  pass  to  their  side, 
and  to  have  '*  In  memoriam  "  inscribed  as  it  is  to  them,  would  be 
like  passing  from  one  home  to  another.  My  old  landlady,  one  of 
the  Covenanter  Hamiltons,  told  me— but  erroneoudy — *'It  is  a 
Pnseyite  place,  and  one  Perry  is  minister."  Without  urging 
them  to  change  their  doctrines  or  their  ritual,  I  heartily  wish  the 
disdples  of  Knox  in  Mr.  Perry's  vieinity  would  emulate  his  good 
taste  and  neatness  both  in  externals  and  internals. — G. 


If,  5,  CinerariMniiritiiitt,S  inches. 
Centre,  turf,  8  feet  in  diftmeter. 

Eeeh  enrcle  about  6  inches 

breed. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  VERBENA  CUTTINGS, 
As  the  store  plants  of  Verbenas  turned  out  a  finlurelast  I  August,  Inrwhidi  time  cuttings  may  be  obtained  witimitin 


winter  with  manv,  I  venture  lo  urge  the  Importance  oi  having 
them  wdl  estabUahed  in  the  store  pots  before  winter.  Here 
(itttheweetof  Sootkiid),  I  find  that  the  1st  of  September  is 
the  latest  period  to  whMi  we  can  sala^  dftlay  putting  in  the 
enttin^r.     I  ^saat^  begiii  to  do  so  about  the  Biidaie  of 


the  least  disturbing  the  beds.  I  select  dioots  at  least  8  inches 
in  length,  without  flower-buds,  if  posdble,  and  with  prominent 
^es  at  every  joint;  for  wlihoat  eyes  ikofj  never  make  geod 
pia&ts,  audio  this  cause  I  attribute  the  ftilures  which  ooenr  in 
On  examining  the  shoots  previoos  to  taking  tbfeo 
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Itgbi  the  pUmto,  many  will  be  foimd  ejttmm^  or  Uind,  snd  laeh 
Bhonld  be  oarefnlly  aToided. 

Four-mch  pots  are  the  moat  luitable  aise  for  atore  planii ; 
eroek  in  the  nsnal  way,  hall  fill  them  with  rotten  dung,  and 
then  with  about'  three  parte  finely  sifted  leaf  mould  to  two 
parts  river  sand.  Pionge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  leaf  mould  on 
an  old  hotbed,  water  sparingly  throngh  a  fine  rose,  and  afford 
a  little  shade  in  bright  snnny  weather.  I  find  that  Yerbei^a 
oattingB  thus  treated  strike  freely,  and  can  be  kept  satisfac- 
torily through  the  winter. — James  Bsip. 


LORD  CLYDE  STRAWBERRY. 

I  AH  quite  willing  to  ha^e  Lord  >  Clyde  Strawberry  tested 
against  the  Old  Chinese,  bat  I  must  dedine  accepting  the  test 
ttom  plants  of  Lord  Clyde  sent  by  Mr.  Gioede.  I  will  eitiier 
Mod  plants,  or  have  plants  sent  from  some  other  soune,  with 
a  guarantee  that  they  are  the  true  Lord  Clyde. 

I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Strawberries  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and,  therefore,  think  I  have  spent  about 
*<half  alifetime"  amongst  them,  as  Mr.  Qloede  says  he  has. 
— ^WxiiLUM  Deixt,  Sh^ky^ 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

ZITGECBSr  OlBDEZr. 

Oownswt  to  plant  oat  winter  and  spring  vegetables  wherever 
there  is  ro<»n.  The  ealtaie  of  growing  crops  should  be  attended 
to  when  the  state  of  the  ground  and  weather  will  permit. 
Broccoli^  the  principal  spring  crop  of  Walcheren  and  of  Cauli- 
Jhw€n  should  be  sown.  Sow  thinly  in  an  open  place,  and  not 
in  too  rich  soil,  otherwise  the  plants  will  become  gross,  and 
less  capable  of  withstanding  the  winter.  Cabbage^  another 
Bowing  of  the  different  kinds  may  be  made  for  spring  planting, 
and  likewise  of  the  haidy  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces,  selecting 
a  similar  spot  for  the  seed-beds  to  that  recommended  for  Cauli- 
flower. Celery,  plant  out.  Ojtiofu,  the  main  crops  must  now 
be  palled  np  and  the  roots  exposed  to  the  sun ;  this  is  the 
more  necessary,  beeaose  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  have  attained 
their  full  growth  they  will  in  a  veiy  short  time  begin  to  decay 
at  the  root  or  else  strike  root  again  into  the  earth,  which  is 
injurious  to  their  keeping.  Potatoes,  taking  up  must  now  be 
rigorously  prosecuted  as  fast  as  they  become  ready.  Parsley, 
thin  out  and  cut  down  a  portion  of  the  spring-sown,  that  a 
fresh  growth  may  be  made  before  winter ;  a  part  of  the  thin- 
aingB  should  be  potted  in  12-inoh  pots  for  removing  to  frames 
in  winter.  Mushrooms,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
droppings  is  ready  proceed  to  make  a  bed,  if  not  already  done. 
Tomatoes,  to  be  kept  thinned  out,  the  shoots  fastened  to  the 
wall,  and  the  fruit  weU  exposed.  Turnips,  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  sow  for  winter  and  spring  use,  for  which  purpose  the 
gtoond  where  Potatoes  have  been  growing  is  very  suitable. 
ShaUots,  take  up,  and  also  Garlic  for  drying. 

raniT  OABDEN. 

The  value  of  the  Strawberry  as  a  summer  fruit  renders  its 
euccessful  cultivation  a  matter  of  some  importance,  the  more 
especially  as  it  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  pos- 
sessor of  a  garden.  The  present  is  the  best  season  for  making 
new  beds.  Strawberries  thrive  best  In  a  deep  rich  loam  and 
in  an  open  situation.  The  land  should  have  been  previously 
trenched  2  feet  deep  and  well  manured,  for  Strawbeny  roots 
penetrate  to  a  great  depth.  Select  runners  which  have  been 
layered  into  small  pots  for  the  purpose,  or  the  strongest  which 
have  taken  root  from  the  older  beds.  If  large  fruit  is  an  object 
ft  good  space  should  be  allowed  them,  say  2|  or  9  feet  between 
the  rows  for  the  large-leaved  kinds,  and  18  inehee  between  the 
plants.  A  somewhat  less  distance  between  the  lows  will  suffice 
for  the  dwarfer-growing  kinds :  and  where  economy  of  space 
is  an  object  eee  that  an  M>en  sitaatioa  is  seleoted,  for  Stntw- 
fcerries  never  do  well  m  eMe  confined  places,  though  there  is 
a  general  opinion  that  they  will  grow  anywhere.  Water  them 
during  dry  weather  till  they  become  weU  established.  Pears 
and  Apples,  both  on  walls  and  espaliers,  will  now  require  to 
have  the  second  growth  spurred  in,  and  the  leaders  nailed  or 
liedin»  as  they  requiie  it«  Keep  the  lateral  giowth  of  Vines 
remored,  and  the  ahoota  spread  out  as  ofseaij  as  possible; 
they  will  need  aU  iho  influence  of  the  eon  to  attain  anythiiig 
like  matority.  Figs  nmsi  have  the  piineipal  shoots  nailed  in, 
and  the  Twnainder  taken  off;  suckers  of  the  sama  must  be 
oopftiittty  .removed.    All  uteoe  fniita  ahcpU  be  gathered  as 


soon  as  perfectly  ripe,  as  th^  seldom  ImpirQive  moch  by  balng 
aUowed  to  become  too  ripe,  and  they  wiU  keep  a  day  or  two 
hmger  in  a  cool  place  than  on  the  walhu 

IXOWRB  OABDEH. 

Cuttings  of  choice  herbaceous  plants.  Carnations,  PicotM, 
&c.,  put  in  early  should  be  pricked  out  or  potted  immediately 
they  are  struck,  to  become  established.  Early-struck  Panaies 
may  be  planted  for  autumn  blooming.  Young  seedling  Wall- 
flowers, Brompton  Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  and  other  biennials 
should  either  be  j^nted  out  into  reserve-beds  or  where  th^ 
are  to  flower.  This  year's  beauty  should  assist  to  suggest 
next  year's  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  the  masses  m 
the  flower  garden.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  effeeft,  dnx^ 
tion  of  bloom,  habit,  and  colour  of  the  diflerent  planta,  and 
another  arrangement  pUumed  for  a  future  season.  The  pco- 
pagation  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas  for  stock  P^^its, 
and  CalceoUuias  should  commence.  China  Boses  shauld  be 
put  in,  and  budded  Boses  examined,  bandages  removed,  ud 
faUuxes  rcfidaeed.  Mark  the  best  Hc^yhocks  for  seed.  We 
are  g^  to  see  that  this  magnificent  flower  is  meeting  with  the 
attention  its  beauty  weU  entitles  it  to.  At  this  seaaon  many 
florists  divide  and  repot  their  Aurioulaa  and  Polyantbuaes. 
We  consider  it  a  good  time  lor  the  operation,  so  thai  betk 
young  and  old  pUnts  may  become  established  befera  winter. 
HoUyhocks,  Dshlias,  and  herbaoeoas  plants  must  be  made  sale 
from  the  effects  of  high  winds  by  seeurely  fastening  them  to 
their  supports.  The  like  attention  should  be  paid  to  dinabing 
plants  against  walla  and  trellises,  standard  Boses,  Ae.  Plants 
Uowa  about  by  the  wind  give  an  appearanoe  of  negUsoiee, 
which  should  by  all  means  be  avoided.  Bemove  daily  dead 
leaves,  decaying  blooms,  and  litter  of  all  sorts,  and  freqaentiy 
sweep  and  mow  grass,  that  all  may  look  dean  and  well-ksgpt. 
Gravel  walks  should  be  frequently  rolled  daring  heavy  nuns 
to  keep  them  firm.  The  general  pruning  of  evergreen  shrqbs 
should  now  take  place,  reducing  straying  growtha  vrithin 
proper  limits,  but  to  avoid  giving  them  anything  of  a  loaoal 
character.  The  object  is  to  assist,  not  deform  natnze.  By 
this  the  general  characteristics  of  eaoh  plant  will  be  aa  much 
as  possible  preserved. 

OBEBNHOnSE  AKD  C0N8XBVAT0ST. 

Should  heavy  rains  continue  to  fall  it  will  be  neeessarj  to 
remove  to  glass  shelters  of  some  kind  the  more  delicate-rooied 
plants,  and  unless  the  weather  be  fine  all  the  more  TalnaUe 
greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors  will  require  housing.  In  our  last 
calendar  we  advised  shading  of  all  kinds  to  be  reduced  in  ordor 
to  afford  assistance  in  ripening  the  summer  growth  by  an 
increased  amount  of  light.  We  need  scarcely  point  out  that 
an  abundance  of  air  night  and  day  should  accompany  tiie 
above ;  and,  as  an  additional  means  of  effecting  a  slow  but 
progressive  and  effectual  ripening  of  the  summer  wood,  fhe 
atmospheric  moisture  of  plant-houses  should  be  gradually 
reduced  as  heat  and  the  length  of  the  days  dedine,  so  that 
an  increasing  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  coindde  with 
the  ripening  of  the  wood.  We  wish  to  lay  particular  stress 
at  this  season  on  the  importance  of  wdl-matured  wood  to 
plants  intended  to  bloom  in  perfection ;  while  th^  will  be 
found  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  winter  with  impunl^  com- 
pared with  plants  whose  wood  is  soft  and  imperfectly  ripened. 
The  supply  of  water  will  much  depend  on  the  state  of  growth 
and  habit  of  the  plant.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  many  plants  are  now  actively  forming  roots,  and  wiH 
require  water  liberally,  espedally  when  subjected  to  a  ecMue- 
what  drier  medium  to  grow  in.  The  stock  of  hardy  shrubs  in 
pots  for  next  season's  forcing,  if  the  growth  is  perfected,  may 
be  laid  on  their  sides  facing  south,  this  will  assist  to  ripen 
thdr  wood  and  prevent  their  making  autumn  shoots.  After  a 
short  time  remove  them  to  the  shade  of  a  north  wall  for  fte 
winter.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  completing  any  repairs  that 
may  be  required  by  houses  devoted  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
Continue  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay  with  plants  in  bloGOi. 
Carefully  tie-out  the  different  varieties  of  Lilium  kndfdivn 
before  they  come  into  flower ;  two  other  good  autumn-flowering 
plants  should  likewise  have  similar  attention—viz.,  Crowea 
saligna  and  Plumbago  capensis,  these  are  invaluable  at  this  sea- 
son. Attend  to  the  proper  regulation  of  climbers,  and  give  weak 
liquid  manure  to  plants  in  bloom,  to  maintain  them  in  n^tuous 
health,  and  to  asust  the  late  flower-bnds  to  <qpen.  Finish  the 
potting  of  C]^saathemums,  and  stak^  them  seourety  as  they 
advance.  The  stock  of  auiamn  and  winter-flovexing  ptasts 
aboDld  not  be  stopped  alter  lUs,  bst  ha^e  every  eBoooxafa- 
iMDi  to  ripan  thdz  wood  early,  that  na  diffioolty  ma^  aosi  JA 
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hutoAo^  nmn  toUoom  si  ft€  tbxto  vanteft,  DspldiM,  Omigw 
of  difbirant  Und»,  Ifyrflw,  snd  GaHeidfts  intaided  lot  fonfaig, 
sbirald  be  remored  to  a  eool  tirj  hoase  to  zest. 


ICasy  of  the  barclwood^d  spring-floweiiag  q^ceimanB  whan 
kept  ^wing  late  in  the  Mitamn,  when  there  is  not  saffioiflnt 
flundiine  to  proparlj  ri|>6n  the  vood,  s^dom  flover  strangly : 
therefore  give  every  encouragement  to  snoh  m  have  not  made 
their  growth,  and  nee  the  ahading  very  ntaringly  after  this 
time.  The  twiners  here  will  now  be  in  their  glory ;  ke^  them 
wen  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  and  give  frequent  at- 
tention to  regolating  the  shoots  and  disposing  the  blocmis  in 
the  most  effeotiye  manner.  The  AllsTnandas  are  fine  plants 
for  pot-culture,  but  to  have  them  in  perfeetion  they  must  be 
planted  oat  in  the  border  of  the  stove,  and  trained  to  the 
pillars  or  baek  wall,  where  they  flower  magnificently  dming  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  The  brilliant  Clerodendron  splendens, 
the  Ckmibretums,  Eohites  iqilendens,  and  Stephanotis  ilori- 
bond*,  do  iq[>lendidly  when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
trained  near  the  glass.— W.  Ksaxe. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

SITCHSH  OABDXir. 

Fob  the  sake  of  the  harvest  we  hope  that  a  slowly  rising 
barometer  will  be  attended  with  more  settled  weather.  The 
extreme  changes  from  slight  frosts  in  the  morning  to  a  close 
moist  atmosphere  almost  resembling  that  of  tropical  climes 
will  soon  tell  on  the  corn  crops,  and  has  already  affected  l^o- 
tatoes  nnfavonrably  in  many  places.  Had  we  plenty  of  ground 
to  devote  to  Potatoes  we  would  have  a  fresh  field  every  year ; 
and  either  phmt  on  raised  beds,  as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
or  in  rows  far  enough  apart  and  sufficiently  raised  for  the 
water  not  to  lodge  about  them.  Most  raised  beds  will  be  moist 
enough  from  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  beneath,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  escape  from  the  heavy  autumn 
rains.  In  crowded  gardens  the  only  security  will  be  found  in 
planting  early  kinds  and  taking  them  up  before  the  autumn 
rains  come.  As  alluded  to  last  week,  we  find  that  some  fine 
samples  of  ours,  clear  tfqd  without  a  spot,  are  showing  some 
specks  of  the  disease  after  being  housed  dry  and  in  the  best 
order.    This  is  most  unaccountable. 

Sowed  more  Cabbage  seed,  and  Cauliflower  for  the  main  crop 
next  season.  In  the  case  of  those  who^have  early  light  soil  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  make  this  sowing  in  the  first  week  in 
September,  or  later.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  sow  a  little 
Savoy  seed  and  Scotch  Kale,  or  Borecole,  if  these  are  wanted 
early  next  season.  In  England  Scotch  Kales  are  little  used 
untu  they  have  been  a  little  frosted :  but  in  many  parts  in  the 
north  they  are  sown  largely  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
planted  out  and  kept  in  beds  like  young  Cabbages ;  and  then 
m  the  spriag,  long  before  the  Cabbages  come  in,  the  larger 
leaves  are  cat  half  in  two,  taking  away  the  more  tender  piurt, 
ai)d  they  boil  beautifully  tender  either  in  broths  or  soups,  or  as 
a  separate  dish.  We  attain  much  the  same  object  in  England 
by  sowing  ioa  spring  and  not  cutting  before  winter,  and  all 
through  the  next  spring  we  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  nice 
Bidbby  side  shoots,  so  that  the  plants  may  well  be -called 
"cut  and  come  again."  The  Tall  Curled  Scotch  Borecole  is 
the  best  for  this  continuous  supply.  The  Scotch  Cabbaging 
and  a  variety  sent  out  by  Mr.  Yeitch  are  the  best  dwarfs,  yield- 
ing amazin^y,  and  affording  very  late  gatherings  before  they 
begin  to  run  to  seed.  We  instanced  the  other  week  the  simple 
but  important  fact,  that  if  a  Cabbage  plant  runs  to  flower-stalk 
instead  of  forming  a  head,  cut  how  you  may,  all  the  young 
shoots  are  almost  sure  to  run  to  flower- stalks ;  and  the  con- 
verse of  this  holds  so  equally  true  that  when  we  first  grew  the 
Cabbaging  Colewort  we  thought  so  much  of  it,  and  were  so 
doobtf  al  of  obtaining  it  true  from  seed,  that  we  grew  it  several 
years  by  slipping  off  the  side  shoots  in  spring  before  they 
began  to  show  signs  of  starting  for  bloom,  and  planting  them ; 
and  though  they  looked  a  little  welted  at  first,  they  soon  rooted 
ttd  made  exodlent  plants.  The  same  will  hold  good  in  all 
the  Cabbage  tribe  we  have  tried,  but  it  must  be  done  before  Uie 
flowering  or  fruiting  tendency  has  been  regularly  developed. 
"When  that  has  taken  place  it  requires  an  extra  amount  of 
trouble  and  eare  to  make  a  plant  out  of  a  flowering  shoot. 
Hience  in  making  cuttings  of  flowering  plants  we  avoid  the 
flower-stalkfi,  and  select  firm  side  choots,  that  we  may  first  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  neoeesary  amount  of  growUi  to  carry  the 
flowering  process  to  completion. 


Sowed  aZso  man  Xjettncae  and  Onions,  the  latter  ve  wall  sew 
again  fai  about  a  fortnight,  and  they  will  be  generaUir  tbe  best 
for  transplanting  in  spring;  also  eowisd  the  first  crop  «f 
Winter  Spinach,  to  be  followed  by  another  sowing  in  a  weflk 
or  a  fortnight. 

Planted  out  more  Cauliflower  on  a  raised  bank,  yonng  Cole- 
worts  on  a  tree  border,  under  shade,  not  so  good  as  in  an  open 
place ;  also  Lettuces  and  Endive.  Made  up  beds  of  Panics 
where  there  were  some  blanks.  Make  a  point  of  always  having 
fresh  ground  for  this,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  gp  off.  it  ia 
difficult  to  account  for  failures  at  times ;  we  sowed  two  pieces 
of  ground  in  rows,  each  piece  being  as  much  alike  as  possible, 
and  only  a  walk  between  them,  and  both  pieces  were  treated 
exactly  alike,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  receiving  about  the  same 
amount  of  seed  out  of  the  same  faokei^  and  yet  one  piece  will 
bear  almost  any  amount  of  thinning,  and  the  other  wiH  require 
to  be  helped.  We  have  a  limall  row  in  an  orchard-house,  just 
coining  through  the  ground,  which  will  be  found  invaluable  in 
bad  weather  in  winter.  Those  who  have  no  such  convenienoe 
should  now  place  some  good  plants  in  large  pots  or  fcoxee,  so 
as  to  afford  protection  in  winter.  To  be  without  Parsley  in 
winter  is  rather  more  uncomfortable  than  being  without  Mint 
in  the  height  of  tiie  Pea  season.  Forward  Parsley  should  now 
be  cut  well  down  to  make  it  bushy  before  winter. 

Celery.— "We  stated  lately  that  some  of  the  beds  were  ae> 
quiring  a  lighter  hue  in  the  foliage  than  we  liked,  and  we  may 
here  note  ^t  the  dusting  of  soot  all  over  them,  which  has 
now  beed  mostly  deared  off  by  the  rains,  has  made  the  foliage 
of  a  black  green  again.  We  would  like  to  give  them  a  good 
soaking,  even  after  these  showers,  with  strong  house-sewsge. 
as  it  generally  does  wonders,  when  the  plants  are  ihorougUy 
established,  but  at  present  we  are  afraid  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  in  case  the  men  should  be  injuriously  affected  in  this 
muggy  weather,  and  with  the  dread  enemy  Cholera  hovering 
around  us.  As  respects  this  sewage,  two  things  are  required 
from  our  scientiflc  friends — a  cheap  disinfectant,  and  safe  for  a 
common  labourer  to  apply ;  and,  secondly,  an  assurance  that 
when  the  odour  is  removed,  the  danger  of  affecting  the  human 
system  will  also  be  removed  when  the  sewage  is  used. 

Sow  Thistle. — This  has  been  a  troublesome  visitant  to  ue 
this  year,  and  generally  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  variety  of  Sonchus  oleraceus,  having  plain 
leaves  serrated  at  the  edge.  In  some  places  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  sown,  but  we  know  too  well  what  even  a  single  plant  will 
do  if  left  undisturbed  to  mature  its  seeds,  and  to  scatter  them 
by  the  wind,  the  fine  down  giving  to  each  seed  the  wings  with 
which  it  can  fiy.  We  have  noticed  that  in  the  present  season,, 
this  and  the  common  field  Thistle,  far  more  difficult  to  exiiipate» 
are  more  prevalent  than  usual  by  the  sidc»  of  some  hic^ways. 
It  would  be  a  wise  act  if  our  Legislature  were  to  compel  the 
surveyor  of  highways,  or  those  heading  lands  adjoining,  to  at 
least  cut  every  Thistle  before  it  bloomed,  if  not  take  it  up  by 
the  roots,  in  the  case  of  the  eommon  Thistle.  Even  in  the 
ease  of  the  Sow  Thistle,  if  a  single  flower-head  should  have 
changed  its  yellow  blossom  for  the  head  of  down,  it  would  be 
wise  policy  to  go  and  pick  all  these  heads  off  before  attempting 
to  cut  up  or  puU  up  the  plant,  as  the  very  act  of  pulling  or 
cutting,  will  be  sure  to  spread  the  seeds,  and  the  first  bride 
wind  win  do  so  without  our  aid.  As  to  pulling  up  this  Sow 
Thistle,  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  most  soils,  the  stems  are 
so  brittle,  and  the  roots  are  so  strong ;  and  as  to  cutting  the 
plants  ovelr  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  a  little  below  it» 
tbat  is  only  a  temporary  relief,  as  they  will  send  up  numenma 
shoots  from  the  collar;  but  if  cut  1  or  2  inches  below  the 
surface  there  will  be  little  more  trouble,  as  from  the  annual 
character  of  the  plant,  the  fleshy  roots  will  soon  deoay,  if 
there  is  no  reciprocal  action  from  leaves  and  stems  f2t>ove 
ground.  If  the  annual  character  of  the  plant  is  kept  in  mind* 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  grubbing  up  the  roots  with  a  fork 
or  mattock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  Thistle.  But  how- 
ever cut  or  grubbed,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  Ground- 
sel, it  is  never  advisable  to  leave  large  plants  on  the  ground 
when  so  cut  up,  or  to  remove  them  to  that  general  receptacle^ 
called  the  rubbish-heap,  but  which  may  be  made  one  of  the 
best  adjuncts  to  the  garden,  as  then  from  the  juice  contained 
in  ite  succulent  stems,  the  seeds  wiH  often  be  perfected  and 
scattered.  It  is  better  in  every  way  to  remove  such  pfamts  to 
the  burning. or.  charring  heap,  where  the  excessive  heat  wUl 
destroy  all  seeds  even  when  imperfectly  formed. 

Upon  the  cut  bono,  what-good  1  principle,  a  very  favourite 
topic  with  our  utilitarian  philosophers,  but  which  may  be 
carried  too  far  when  everything  is  ignored  for  wh^ch  in  their 
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wisdom  they  can  peroeiTe  no  niilitj,  a  gnat  deal  eannot  be 
said  for  the  Sow  Thistle;  and  yet  there  may  be  something 
advaneed  in  its  fayoor.  On  the  principle  that  observing  anc[ 
working  are  in  themselyes  blessing  to  mankind,  then  for  keep- 
ing the  ^ye  of  the  cnltiyator  open  and  his  hands  actiye,  the 
weed  has  its  nse;  and  besides  that, swine  like  it,  and  other 
domestio  animals,  and  rabbits  are  espedally  fond  of  it;  also, 
when  its  young  shoots  and  leayes  are  nicety  boHed  it  forms, 
m  onr  estimation,  a  better  substitute  for  garden  greens  than 
even  the  blood-cooling  shoots  of  young  Nettles.  Then  there 
may  be  circumstances  in  which  a  piece  of  this  u^^y  weed  might 
be  useful,  could  we  by  canyas  or  fine  wire  protection  prevent 
its  seeds  being  dispersed  over  the  neighbourhood,  just  as  if  we 
had  a  large  coUeotion  of  the  feathered  race,  we  would  most 
likely  appropriate  a  piece  of  our  garden  thus  duly  enclosed  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  the  winged  seeds,  to  growing  Groundsel 
for  the  sole  delectation  of  our  birds.  All  such  fancies,  how- 
ever, should  ever  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  general  advan- 
taoe.  The  good  considerate  man  would  not,  and  the  incon- 
siderate man  should  not,  be  allowed  to  ride  a  favourite  hobby 
so  as  to  injure  his  neighbours  or  do  mischief  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  man  who  carried  and  sowed  the  seed  of  the 
common  Thistle  in  Australia,  where  it  had  never  previously 
been  seen,  might  have  had  plenty  of  enthusiasm  for  tiie  rugged 
emblem  of  old  Scotland,  but  he  could  have  formed  little  idea  of 
the  extra  toil  and  labour  he  was  securing  for  all  future  culti- 
yaiors  in  that  land. 

Calyttegia^  or  ConrolvuUut  septum, — Having  said  thus  much 
on  the  Sow  TWstle,  we  may  notice  that  this  plant,  the  Bind- 
weed or  Bearbind  of  our  gardens— producing  now  where  it 
only  partly  had  its  own  way  its  luxuriant  twining  shoots 
and  green  foliage,  and  its  hurge  milk-white  flowers— is  one  of 
the  worst  weeds  that  can  find  its  way  into  any  garden  where 
the  soil  is  at  all  stiff  and  moist,  as  in  these  circumstances  it 
especially  delights.  We  can  see  its  pretty  fiowers  where  we  do 
not  want  to  see  them,  and  this  result  has  been  assisted  by  the 
rapid  growth  during  the  moist  weather,  when  the  hoe  was 
apt  to  be  let  alone.  The  long  white  roots,  which  if  let  alone 
would  soon  net  a  piece  of  ground,  are  meddled  with  by  but  few 
animals,  except  pigs,  and  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  ahnost 
every  mch  will  send  up  a  shoot,  and  that  will  soon  be  followed 
by  the  extension  of  the  roots  and  numerous  other  shoots. 
Digging  out  these  roots  at  every  change  of  cropping  is  all  very 
well,  only  it  is  difficult  to  take  all  out  and  not  leave  a  little 
bit  behind.  The  simplest  plan  of  eradicating  this  beautiful 
but  dreadful  pest,  is  a  continuous  use  of  the  hoe,  and  cutting  up 
every  shoot  before  it  attains  more  than  2  or  3  inches  in  length. 
Where  the  labour  power  will  permit  of  that  being  r^jul^rly 
done,  the  plants  will  die  out,  as  even  the  long,  white,  fleshy 
roots  will  decay,  if  no  shoots  from  them  are  allowed  to  be  seen 
above  ground.  When  permitted  to  grow  so  as  to  show  a  single 
flower,  it  would  require  continual  cutting-in  a  future  year  to 
paralyse  the  energy  of  the  roots. 

The  Small  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  arvensis},  which  produces 
according  to  the  variety  its  white  or  pinkish  flowers  on  the 
small  trailing  shoots,  may  have  its  roots  destroyed  in  the  same 
way,  or  by  cutting  off  the  crowns  and  placing  a  good  pinch  of 
salt  upon  them.  The  roots  of  this,  like  the  Bearbind,  are  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate,  as  the  smallest  piece  left  in  the  ground  will 
grow ;  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  if  no  shoots  are  allowed  in 
summer,  the  roots  having  no  outlet  for  their  juices,  and  no 
fresh  matter  added,  will  at  length  die  of  starvation.  There 
are  few  plants  that  would  not  be  killed  in  time  by  a  similar 
process,  but  the  action  must  be  continuous. 

7BUIT  OABDEN. 

Begulated  trees  as  previously  described.  Went  on  with  pot- 
ting Strawberries  in  the  manner  stated  the  other  week,  the  wet 
intervals  giving  a  good  opportunity  for  washing  pots  well  pre- 
vieusly  to  using  them,  for  we  have  less  faith  in  a  dirty  pot 
than  in  almost  any  other  dirty  thing;  and  one  reason  why 
some  of  our  window  gardeners  fail  is  that  they  use  the  same 
pot  over  and  over  again  before  thoroughly  scrubbing  it  inside 
^d  outside.  Sometimes  in  the  spring,  when  pots  are  used 
ftequentiy  being  fiUed  as  soon  as  emptied,  we  content  our- 
selves  with  washing  the  inside  merely ;  but  in  all  cases  where 
the  p^to  are  to  remain  some  time  in  the  pots,  these  pots 
should  be  weU  washed  inside  and  outside,  and  be  weU  dried 
More  using. 

xv^?l?x*^  ***•  orohard-houses,  exposing  the  fruit  more  to 
the  hght,  and  even  lessening  the  number  of  those  most  crowded, 
as  it  IS  better  to  do  this  Uto  than  never.  As  the  fruit  would 
«ome  in  too  soon  for  us,  we  have  shaded  one  part  of  a  house  a 


little,  ihouc^  awaie  that  it  will  not  improve  tibe  odlour  or  the 
flavour;  but  we  most  lik^  will  have  the  glass  e^osed  enough 
before  the  fruit  ripens.  We  find  that  as  a  general  rule  in  these 
cold,  merely  glass-covered  houses,  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
leaving  too  much  fruit,  as  it  generally  sets  so  thickly.  As  soon 
as  we  can  find  time,  we  will  plant  out  a  good  many  rumieni  of 
Strawherrie$  rather  thickly— say  from  4  to  6  mches  apart,  and 
these  will  come  in  well  for  forcing  late,  and  making  fresh  plan- 
tations  in  spring,  if  it  be  desirable  to  do  so.  As  soon  after  this 
as  possible,  we  will  dear  away  the  runners  from  all  Strawbenr 
plants  we  intend  to  remain,  and  dig,  or  rather  trench  down  au 
those  we  intend  to  remove,  filling  the  space  with  winter  stui!, 
late  Celery,  ^c,  so  as  to  secure  the  advantages  of  arotation  of 
crops.  We  will  also  break  up  where  there  are  a  few  blanks,  a 
border  of  Cuthill^s  Black  Prince,  and  plant  some  more,  as 
though  its  dark  colour  when  thoroughly  ripe  may  be  a  draw- 
back in  the  estimation  of  some,  its  great  bearing  qualities,  and 
the  firmness  of  ite  substance,  render  it  one  of  the  best  for  pre- 
serving-purposes  we  know.  This  we  are  given  to  understand, 
that  many  who  make  much  jam,  will  have  no  other  sort  so  long 
as  Black  Prince  is  to  be  had.  In  our  opinion  it  is  far  before 
the  old  Scarletti,  Grove  End,  Ac. ;  but  every  one  to  his  fancy. 

In  our  rather  stiff  soil  we  thus  generally  manage  planta- 
tions of  Strawberries.  Trench  the  ground  well,  incorporating 
with  the  lower  12  or  18  inches  about  3  or  4  inches,  or  more,  of 
what  we  can  lay  hold  of  in  the  way  of  manure.  When  the 
ground  is  dryish  on  the  top,  we  point-in  a  layer  of  2  or  3  inches 
of  rotten  hotbed  manure,  generally  consisting  of  leaves  and 
litter  at  first.  We  then  turn  out  phmts  in  rows  2  feet  apart, 
and,  according  to  kinds,  from  12  to  15  or  18  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  making  the  ground  firm  about  the  plants,  and  then 
to  prevent  cracking,  either  pointing  the  surface  somewhat 
roughly  with  the  point  of  a  fork,  or  throwing  a  little  rotten 
dung  over  it.  From  that  time,  besides  cleaning  the  phmts, 
merely  breaking  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  placing  a  little 
manure  between  the  rows  in  winter,  allowing  all  the  leaves 
to  remain  on  during  that  season,  and  dressing  them  a  litfle 
in  the  spring,  tiie  planto  have  no  more  of  the  spade  until, 
two  or  three  years  after  planting,  they  are  transferred  to  the 
bottom  of  a  trench.  Except  plants  that  have  been  forced,  we 
plant  none  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  as  from  scarcity  of 
ground  that  would  deprive  us  of  a  winter  crop;  but  we  plant 
early  in  spring,  lifting  with  good  balls  those  runners  that  we 
pride  out  now.  Of  course,  to  save  labour,  we  would  raQier 
plant  out  in  the  autumn.  By  planting  in  spring  we  can  make 
more  sure  of  every  plant  being  fruitful,  and  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  done,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  select  young 
plants  as  much  as  possible  from  fruitful  parents.  At  any  rate, 
we  once  had  a  patoh  of  fine-looking  Keens*  Seedling  that  in 
three  succeeding  years  never  showed  a  bloom,  and  the  runners 
from  them  were  equally  barren.  We  wish  now  that  some 
experimento  had  been  made  to  render  these  fine-looking  barren 
plants  fruitful. 

If  the  ground  is  light  and  sandy,  it  would  be  well  after 
trenching  for  Strawberries,  to  roll  it  well  before  planting  in  a 
dry  day,  and  then  give  a  mulching  of  rotten  dung.  The  only 
way  to  make  light  soil  support  a  Strawberry  crop  equal  to  one 
wiUi  more  loam  and  consistence  in  it,  is  to  make  it  as  firm  as 
possible,  but  so  that  the  surface  may  not  be  cracked  or  fissured. 

OBNAMBKTAL  X>SPABTMENT. 

Of  this  more  anon.  Much  the  same  as  to  keepinii;  lawns  and 
walks  right,  looking  over  fiower-beds,  regulating  them  when 
necessary,  preparing  for  cuttings,  planting  Yiolets,  potting  and 
attending  to  greenhouse  plants,  regulating  climbers,  so  that 
the  sun  may  have  more  free  access  to  the  plants  as  the  days 
become  shorter,  &c. — B.  F. 
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ArtlchokM Moh  0  StoO  4 

Aq^tnuras  ....  bimdl«  6  0  8  0 

Ba«i8.BrMd..  bushel  S  0  0  0 

Kidney..  H sieve  9  0  8  0 

Beet,  Red dos.  S  0  8  0 

Brooooli bundle  10  16 

Bms.  Sprouts  H  siere  0  0  0  0 

Csbbege doi.  10  8  0 

Capsiciims 100  0  0  0  0 

Ctrrots bimch  0  4  0  8 

Csuliflower dos.  S  0  6  0 

Celery bundle  8  0  8  0 

Cucumbers each  0  4  10 

vlckling  ....  dos.  0  0  0  0 

Endive dos.  8  0  0  0 

Fennel bunch  0  8  0  0 

Garlio lb.  1  0  0  0 

Herbs bunch  0  8  0  0 

Horseradish  . .  bundle  8  6  4  0 


s.  d.  1.  d 

bnnoh  0  StoO   0 

Lettuce persoore  10  16 

Mushrooms ....  pottle  1686 

Mustd.ft  Cress,  punnet  0  8  0    0 

Onions.. dos. bunches  4  0  6    0 

Parsley H  sieve  8  0  0   0 

Parsnips dos.  0  9  16 

Peas per  quart  0  9  18 

PoUtoes bushel  8  0  6    0 

Kidney do.  8  0  6   0 

Badiahes  . .  doz.  hands  0  6  10 

Bhubarb bundle  0  4  0   8 

Savoys dos.  0  0  0    0 

Sea-kale basket  0  0  0   6 

Shallots lb.  0  8  0    0 

Spinach bushel  8  0  8   0 

Tomatoes....  per  dos.  8  0  4    0 

Turnips bunch  0  4  0    6 

Teffetable  Marrows  ds.  0  9  10 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
W.  DiUistone,  Monro  Nnrsery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. — 
Catalogue  of  Cfioice  New  Plants  of  1866. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•••  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  snbjected  to  nnjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  tolely  to 
The  Editon  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  do,,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  <m  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Ghurdening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  neyer  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once* 

K*B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

AsAiAis  (A.  A.  H.).—Yoxa  Asaleas  are  attacked  by  a  gmb  which  is 
eating  the  young  tips.    Syringe  them  with  (Hshnrstoompoiind. 

Books  {A  ConUant  Reader).  —  We  think  that  the  *'  Vine  ManixaL" 
which  may  be  obtained  at  oar  office  for  8f.  Oct.,  or  free  by  post  for  2*.  8a., 
and  **  Vine  Colt  ore  under  Olass,"  by  Mr.  Pearsoo,  1«.,  or  free  by  post  for 
thirteen  penny  stamps,  woold  suit  yoar  requirements.  (F.  J.).— 
Hogs's  "Fruit  Manual,"  nrioo  6f.,  or  free  by  post  fif.  id.  {A  Yatmg 
ChutUner).— You  can  obtam  "  The  Modem  Peach  Pmner  **  at  our  office 
for  8c  6d.t  or  free  by  post  by  enclosing  forty-four  postage  stamps  with 
your  address. 

Eoo  Plaitt  (^.  Foof).— The  plant  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
U97.  The  fruit,  is  out  in  slices,  and  f rie^  with  lard ;  or,  after  cutting  it 
in  lialf,  parboiling  it,  and  scooping  out  the  seeds,  it  may  be  stufTed  with 
vaxioos  herbs  and  bread-crumb,  and  fried  or  baked  until  brown,  adding 
Tstions  seasonlBgs  according  to  taste. 

OEEAvmii  LfiAVSs  Eatxn  (A  8ub$criber).—'We  have  had  to  enooxmter 
the  same  enem  y  in  our  greenhouse.  The  pest  is  a  green  fleshy  gmb, 
about  1  or  14  fak«h  long,  which  tou  may  detect  by  examining  the  under 
surface  of  the  leares  of  your  Pelargoniums.  The  only  remedy  is  to  hunt 
closely  after  them  and  destroy  them.  They  do  burrow  in  the  earth ;  but 
only  to  go  into  the  chrysalis  state. 

BLAXoHiira  Oabdooics  (F.  N.  9.).— The  Cardoons,  now  18  inches  high, 
may  haye  the  leares  tied  closely  and  regularlT  together  with  strips  of 
mstting,  and  hare  a  little  earth  placed  around  them,  as  in  earthing-up 
Cdery.  By  the  middle  of  September  they  will  haye  grown  amazingly, 
sod  wH]  need  final  earthing-up  for  blanching.  This  you  will  best  do  by 
means  of  a  hayband ;  gauenng  the  leaves  regularly  together  and  be- 
Shmina  at  the  bottom,  wrap  the  hayband  round  the  plants  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  their  tops,  and  lay  up  soil,  broken  fine,  about  them  as  high 
sp  as  they  are  tied.  If  the  hayl>ands  cannot  be  procured,  then  tie-up 
the  leaves  with  matting  and  place  straw  or  dry  litter  about  them,  tying  that 
up  with  matting,  and  earth&g-np  as  before  directed.  The  plants  earthed- 
sp  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  that  month,  will  be  fit 
'or  use  in  the  end  of  October  and  onwards  to  December,  earthing  up 
Wn  if  necessary,  and  protecting  in  frosty  weather  with  a  oorering  of 
vy  litter.  In  gathering,  the  plants  are  taken  up  like  Celerr,  and  the  outer 
ies?es  remoyed  until  the  blanched  heart  is  reached.  This  has  the  same 
appearance  when  dressed  as  an  immense  stick  of  Celery,  is  stewed  like 
it,  and  used  in  soups. 

Gabosh  Wall  (Allerton).^l!he  thickness  of  **sln^  brick.'*  with 
vUeh  you  intend  to  raiseyour  wall,  supported  by  piers  at  4  feet  distance, 
viH  snswer  perfectly.  The  only  difforence  will  be,  that  yon  will  not 
secure  such  an  amount  of  radiation  from  the  4^  that  yon  would  from  the 
9-iach  work.  The  contriyance  for  a  ooping  is  yery  ingenious,  and  will,  no 
do«bt.  be  eHbetlTe}  but  why  do  you  ^ye  it  an  upward  direction  7  We 
sbouM  prefer  it  incHaJng  dowBwsrds,  as  it  will  more  readily  vreyent  the 
free  ascent  of  warm  air  passing  olT  from  the  walL  We  should  haye  these 
copinn  of  nine-inch  boards,  to  be  screwed  on  the  brackets  and  remoyed 
sIVnt ike  spring  frosts  haye  gone;  they  are  always  unsightly.  We  cannot 
ajtrise  yon  on  the  prioe  of  the  masonry,  at  that  Tsries  ys^r  widely  in 
diftnnt  parts. 


PLAmnro  Anmovxa  (G,  C.}.— The  tubers  are  best  kent  on  a  sh^ln  a 
oool  dry  shed,  and  eoyered  witn  an  inch  or  so  of  dry  sano.  The  best  time 
to  plant  them  lor  early  Uooming  is  October.  In  January  go  oyer  the  bed 
and  stop  up  any  holes  made  by  worms,  or  the  leayes  protmding,  and  top- 
dress  with  an  inch  of  hall-decayed  leayes.  Choose  a  rich  light  loamy  sou* 
and  an  open  situation.  Flant  S  inches  deep,  and  from  7  to  9  inehes  apart, 
with  a  gentle  pressure  only,  as  the  tubers  are  fragile,  employing  a  little 
oare  in  placing  them  so  as  to  set  the  right  end  upwards,  and  let  the 
ground  be  dry  rather  than  wet. 

ToBAOOO  DnnHo  (Nieotiana)^— The  leayes  are  to  be  gathered  when 
they  assume  a  yellow  tint,  tied  in  small  btmches.  and  hung  up  in  some 
shady  airy  place  to  dry.  when  crisp  watch  for  the  first  humid  state  of 
the  atmospnere,  when  they  will  become  soft,  and  pack  them  evenly  in  a 
box  with  the  ends  or  butts  all  one  way;  press  moderately,  and  a  slight 
heat  will  be  generated.  Whflst  warm  take  out  the  bunches,  shake  in 
the  air  to  let  off  the  heat,  repack  lightly,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry  and 
cool,  store  tightly  in  a  barrel,  and  keep  there  for  use.  The  leayes  which 
turn  Uack  and  smell  disaareeablv  will  not  be  spoiled  if  you  dry  them, 
but  il  fungus  attack  them  tney  will  lose  their  virtue. 

PBUima  OoosBBXBBT  AMD  CuiuuKT  Trkxs  (Gregory).  —  Ton  must 
now  wait  until  the  leaves  fall,  and  then  thin  out  the  main  branches  so 
as  to  leave  them  from  6  to  9  inches  apart^  keeping  the  centre  of  the  bushes 
open.  The  shoots  of  the  current  year  are  to  be  cut  in  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  branches  whence  they  take  their  rise,  leaving  untouched  any  short 
shoots  having  the  buds  very  close  together,  as  these  spurs  and  the  buds 
set  closely  together  at  the  base  of  this  year's  shoots  produce  fruit  in  the 
following  year.  The  upper  shoot  of  this  year  on  the  main  branches  may 
be  cut  back  to  four  or  dz  buds  according  as  the  bushes  are  required  to  be 
larger  or  kept  to  their  present  size.  Any  old  branch  destitute  of  spurs 
may  be  cut  out,  and  a  well-disposed  young  shoot  retained  to  replace  it. 

Pbunino  Plum  akd  Apmcot  Trkks  (Id««i).~The  foreright  and  all 
shoots  not  required  to  train  in  at  9  inches  apart  should  now  be  shortened 
to  four  leaves,  leaving  the  shoots  necessary  to  cover  the  wall  regularly  at 
9  inches  apart,  and  Uie  leading  shoots  at  their  full  length.  NaU  these 
loosely  to  t&e  walL 

Mawubwo  Fbuit  Tbm  Bordxbs  (Idem).—YovL  may  dress  them  in 
autumn  with  14  or  2  inches  thick  of  stable  or  hotbed  manure,  leaving  it 
on  the  surface,  and  pointing  it  in  in  February  or  early  in  March,  but 
not  so  deeply  as  to  injure  the  roots.  The  rains  will  wash  the  manure 
into  the  soiL 

MAKxntnio  a  Vikb  Bobdkb  (Idem).— You  may  cover  the  border  in 
November  with  6  inches  of  litter  or  half-reduced  manure,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  until  March ;  then  remove  the  strawy  portion,  and  fork  the  short  • 
dung  in  wiUiout  going  so  deep  as  to  affect  the  roots.    In  April  von  may 
give  a  surfaoe-dressfaig  of  bone  dust,  leaving  it  to  be  washed  in  by  rains. 

BxD  YOB  Tulips  (Idsm).— Alter  the  Qeraniums  are  removed,  dig  the 
bed  a  f  oot4>r  18  inches  deep,  work  in  a  dressing  of  rotten  manure  8  inches 
thick,  or  leaf  mould.    Plant  in  November,  or  early  in  December. 

Lawn  Mowings  (Idtfm).— These  are  of  no  use  for  the  formation  of  leal 
mould;  that  and  garden  refuse  generally  form,  when  rotten,  a  good 
manure  for  kitchen  garden  crops. 

ExcBXScsNCXS  OH  TUX  Stxms  AND  Bbanohss  o»  Vii«8  (A  SvUeHber). 
— The  warts,  we  apprehend,  are  caused  bv  the  roots  having  gone  down 
into  cold  bad  soil,  and  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface.  The 
Vines,  consequently,  having  lost  meet  of  their  fibres  are  seeking  to  furnish 
themselves  with  surface  roots,  and  the  excrescences  are  the  parts  from 
which  such  roots  would  be  emitted  under  suitable  conditions.  Your  only 
remedy  is  to  have  the  roots  brought  nearer  the  surface. 

Bosks  fob  a  Wibx  Fkmcb  {AmbUtide).— The  best  Roses  for  either  a  low 
or  high  wire  fence  are  the  climbing  Ayrshire  Roses  ^— Dundee  Rambler, 
Ruga,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Myr^-scented  or  Splendens,  Thoresbyana, 
and  Alice  Gray ;  Boss  multiflora  vara..  Purpurea,  Russelliana,  and 
Laure  Davonst ;  and  of  the  Evergreen  kinds,  Bmoni,  Bampante,  FeUcite 
Perpetu^,  and  Myrianthes.  On  a  fence  4  feet  high  these  should  be 
planted  from  9  to  12  feet  apart. 

Bkd  Spidbb  in  MKLON-rBAKB  (Cfpktfr).— Your  only  pUin  is  to  syringe  the 

Slants  on  a  sunny  day  about  2  p.x.,  and,  whilst  wet,  to  dust  over  them 
owers  of  sulphur ;  then  close  the  frame,  cover  the  lights  with  a  thin 
mat,  and  keep  the  plants  well  supplied  wiUi  water  at  the  root.  Svringe 
overhead  every  alternate  day  earWin  the  afternoon,  and  close  the  frame, 
throwing  a  mat  over  the  lights  if  the  aftemoon  be  dear,  removing  it  at 
4  p  JC  £1  a  week  dust  again  with  sulphur  on  a  clear  day,  having  pre- 
viously sprinkled  the  foliage  with  water,  close  the  frame,  and  cover  up. 

Stbawbbbbibs  fob  Fobcino  (lifm).— Take  pots  4i  inches  in  diameter 
for  the  Black  Prince,  and  six-inch  pots  for  Keens'  Seedling ;  place  a 
piece  of  crock  over  the  hole,  over  that  an  inch  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
compost,  and  then  sprinkle  over  the  latter  a  pinch  of  soot ;  fill  the  pots  to 
the  rim  with  a  compost  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam  from  rotted  turves,  and 
one-third  weU-rottea  numure,  making  it  very  firm  in  the  pots.  Having 
prrp-TTf?  thn  pots,  take  them  to  the  beds,  and  place  in  the  centre  of  each 
a  ^  -  .1  run  r.ir,  keeping  it  in  its  place  by  a  stone  set  on  Uie  side  next  thA 
old  i  I  Li  ]  J  t.  H  weU  supplied  with  water,  the  runners  will  by  the  mid^e  of 
8<]»Uim]nir  I  »e  strong,  and  may  be  detached  from  the  parent  bv  cuttinff, 
and  rem.tvpi  to  a  sunny  open  situation,  where  they  should  be  well 
supplii^d  witb  water  np  to  the  middle  of  October,  after  which  the  soU  is 
only  to  K'  ki^i  moist.  After  November  plunge  the  pots  in  coal  ashes  to 
prolect  tht>  roots  from  ttouU  In  February  set  them  on  a  shelf  in  the 
vinery  nbu  ut  16  inches  from  the  gUss,  the  shelf  having  previously  been 
covorpd  with  turves  H  inch  thick,  placed  grass  downwards.  Keep  the 
soil  jauirit,  but  not  very  wet,  until  the  plants  come  into  Woom,  when  they 
should  be  very  UbCTafly  supplied  with  water  and  air,  admitting  a  Uttie 
at  night.  With  abundance  of  air,  a  moderate  temperature,  and  *  1IW»J 
situi£on,  we  think  your  plants  would  please  you.  Give  them  liquid  > 
manure  alter  the  ImU  is  set. 

Pboufbbous  Boa  (A.  B.,  BromU9)r--Yom  ia  »<>*  •  •NTi}"  «"•  «{ 
morphology.  It  arises  ftrom  an  elongation  ol  the  axis  beyond  the  point 
where  it  is  usuaDy  arrested  in  the  normal  lorm  of  the  Boss. 

INSBCTS  OH  Pbab  Lbavbs  {W.  BeiTif).— The  Insects  were  sUmy  grubs, 
the  hum  of  Sehmdria  wChiops,  which  are  of  oommon  ooonrrenoe  in  July, 
August,  and  September.    Dust  with  Ume. 

Imaan  (8.  A).— We  do  not  know  wbai  the  fnaeeU  are,  bat  they  tM 
quite  hsrmless,  and  are  certainly  not  thilpt. 
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I  (X  M.  a)^~¥oa  ■nHfc  eoMUaqa  to  nrlmm  yam 

'  ig:  the  terev  ■<  tte  *«tt  anir Mikv •  KtOe.  k» »«»«^  .^^ 

'  tlM  trace  i»  to  weetewA  bf  red  evMev.  To ir  ^vwtllMlliiii 
unlit  be  deflrlent,  or  pMkepe  yovr  oceiiMr^'hosee  ie  -Id  e  eoaflaed  poi^ 
tipB^ler  ewtreee  treeteieeMdleAlB  nefleSTerepMcCeethrfMe.  Ye« 
vmrmMwtJwtaatikm  loMe  after  Om  frvlt  It  aethneA  with  the  deeoe- 
tlonoC4ciMriaddpe»4oBe;to  tte  gelUai,  hoUed  tea  tnientee,  eddlng to 
it  -while  cooling  4  oss.  of  eoft  aoap.  This  wiU  isiAmn  neither  le«f em  ater 
bad&  Yon  ihonld  have  kept  thet  port  of  yoor  hoaee  in  vhioh  are  the 
Apxicot  treee  vann  as  soon  as  the  frnii  eommeneed  to  sweU  tovards 
ripening.  The  treee  woold  hare  mnained  healthy,  and  the  fruit  woald 
have  ifoened  early.  Aprioota  are  eaaily  retarded  by  abundant  Tentllation, 
ivhlle  Peaches  and  Neetannee  often  ripen  freely  with  it  in  sunny  weather. 
iCa  the  ventilators  maT  be  open  in  October  and  Kovember,  except  in 
atamiy  weather,  when  the  entrtnoe  of  a  violent  gale  may  do  misohieL 

TzcTOBU.  KECvi&nn  (J.  W.  B^y^Ycmr  own  simdee  Is  a  oorreet  one. 
Thane  la  no  donbt  but  that  the  iw^g*****^  weather  of  the  present  sunmer 
has  been  nnfavoorable  to  the  ripening  of  all  freits  that  prefor  and  require 

e  1»  <Hie  of  ■■ 


a  wann  and  Mgfat  season;  and  thai 


iKectacinel 


Dnnxa  Fbbxb  (E.  B.).-Oatfaer  Ike  Umm  vbev  they  are  peifaetly 
diy,  and  spread  them  out  neatly  on  sheets  of  j;»aper— old  newspapers 
wJBl  io  very  well:  pUe  them  one  over  the  «*her,  and  oorer  with  a  ijlene 
of  board,  on  whkai  pat  ar  mtiiDh  iMight  as  will  keep  Ihem  pbrfetf^  left. 
Change  the  papers,  or  dry  them  cnee  a-day,  and  In  a  Uw  days  thanoBdi 
win  be  qsite  m, 

Naxss  or  FLMXT8  (LaeUnOUlr-'W*  eennot  do  anyfliittg  wllk  fbe 
plants  nnleea  yon  attach  numbers  to  them,  llianks  Itor  the  retarns  at 
rainlUl,  but  yre  mnet  decline  them  tfll  the  end  of  the  year,  when  wa  ahaU 
be  pleased  to  pnbliah  the  observations  for  the  year.  The  two  Kombsn 
which  yon  name  will  be  sent  free  by  poet  for  eight  pennr  stamps. 
(JBodolpk).— 1,  Staohys  sylratloa;  S,  Emlobium  hirsatum;  8,  Yeibaacuai 
nigrum;  4,  Beaecio  sylvaticua.  {Mriea),r-1.  Erica  einerea;  S,  Kiica 
cinerea  covered  with  Casoota  europsa;  8,  Gallana  vulgaris;  S,  Brioa 
vagana.  (J.  B.),—l,  Adiantum  capHlns-Veaeris ;  S,  Adiantum  coneatam; 
8,PeUieaadianUfolia;  4,  FUtyiomaroinndiftdia;  6,  KothoohUBaarata; 
6,  Fleopeltls  nuda(?);  7,  Onychlum  japonicnm:  9.  Fell»a  temlfolia; 
10,  Aspldinm  moUe;  11,  DavalUa  elegana;  18,  Platycerium  aldeonia. 
(fl.  T.  IT.).— 1,  Lyshnachia  vulgaria;  S,  Kerda  laponlca  fL  jdeao* 
{8,  A.  y.)-— FK>bably  lAstrea  punetolata.  (HupeH^wa^^Tha  TioleK, 
y.  comuia,  la  not  a  native  plant. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEEVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  August  18th. 


Dam 

Wind. 

Sain  In 
iaehes. 

OsmaaL  RciiAaas. 

■AKHk«««. 

Air. 

Karlh. 

Max. 

Mhi. 

Mas. 

lOa. 

1ft.  dp. 

aft.  dp. 

Sob,..  12 
Hon...  » 
Taes. .  14 
Wed.  .15 
Than.  16 
Pri.  ..  17 
BM.  ..  18 

Mean 

99.7B0 
S9.89S 
39^1 
29.908 
29.786 
29.84H 
29.948 

29.646 
29845 
29.720 
29.828 
29.628 
29.714 
29.866 

68 
71 
68 
66 
66 
67 
76 

58 
62 
46 
47 
40 
88 
86 

61 
61 
62 
62 
62 
61 
60 

69 
69 
68 

W. 

W. 

I: 

8.W. 
W. 
W. 

.10 
Sfl 
.01 
.00 
.06 
M 
.00 

Drizzling  rain ;  overaast ;  slight  rain. 

Overcast ;  very  fine ;  overcast ;  alight  rain. 

Drizzly;  overcast;  dena^ overcast :  vecrine;  rather ooUL 

Fiae;  eloody  and  fine ;  oloady  and  fine  ai  night. 

Overcast ;  rain ;  very  fine;  dear. 

Cloudy  and  cold ;  fine;  cloudy  and  fine :  coM  at  night. 

Clear ;  very  fine ;  clear ;  only  4°  above  freezing  at  nl^t. 

29.858 

29.751 

6&48 

46.14 

61  J» 

68.70 

0.28 

POULTRT,  BEE,  ftnd  HOVSEHOLB  CHEOITICLE. 


VULTURE  HOCK  IN  COCHINS  AND  BRAHMAS. 

**  A  Qx7C8TtONiNo  Bbasxa  "  faas  tgain  mooted  this  pomt,  and 
the  reply  is,  **  Why  were  they  ever  produced  ?"  This  is,  in  faet, 
the  question  asked,  and  I  suppose  I  most  take  it  and  the  con- 
text as  the  reply  to  my  challenge,  of  which  **  Justitia  "  speaks, 
gxren  so  many  months  ago,  to  which,  in  tmth,  I  felt  confident 
that  "  silence  had  giyen  consent."  Is  it  worth  while  to  open 
np  all  this  qnestion  again  ?  I  am  certain  the  "  Judge  **  will 
never  oonyert  me ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there  is 
only  one  judge  who  holds  the  opinion  that  moderate  Toltore 
hook  is  not  a  necessary  qnalifieation  of  a  thoron^y  good 
Brahma.  I  have  been  led  to  this  belief  by  the  career  of  my 
old  cock,  **  Champion."  In  his  long  life  he  has  made  acquaint- 
ance with  a  great  number,  and  sotaie  variety,  too,  of  judges. 
I  may  say  that  with  the  great  majority  of  them  he  has  been  on 
most  friendly  terms,  and  they  have  constantly  expressed  their 
good  opinion  of  him.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  Mr.  Hewitt, 
allowed  by  all  to  be  the  most  able  judge  we  have,  ever  omit  to 
notice  him.  It  was  in  a  very  large  class,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced it  was  an  oversight,  and  **  Champion  "  forgave  him,  as 
he  never  bore  malice,  and  within  a  fortnight,  in  a  severe  com- 
petition, Mr.  Hewitt  awarded  him  first  prize.  Since  ihen  the 
gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Hewitt  awarded  the  first  prise  at  the 
exhibition  where  "  Champion  "  was  unnoticed,  wrote  to  me 
for  birds,  saying  he  had  remarked  my  pen  at  the  show,  and  he 
considered  them  **  perfect,"  though  somewhat  smaller  than  his 
01^.  This  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  the  *'  able  Judge " 
what  a  good  bird  is,  and  whenever  he  exhibits,  which  is  not 
often,  his  specimens  are  always  near  the  top,  if  not  quite  there. 
"  Against  this  I  place  the  other  fact,  that  at  the  only  shows  other 
than  that  mentioned,  where  Champion  has  remained  unnoticed, 
the  same  judge,  whom  I  fimcy  (rightly  or  wrongly,  I  cannot 
say),  to  be  the  "  Judge  "  replying  in  "  our  Journal,"  is  the 
awarder  of  honours.  Now  does  not  this  appear  like  an  isolated 
opinion  against  the  moderate  vulture  hock  and  a  host  in  favour 
of  it?  Against  it  we  have  the  **able  Judge's"  unsupported 
opinion,  for  I  trust  I  am  not  mis-stating  the  case ;  no  single 
exhibitor  has  given  In  Ms  adhesion  against  the  hock,  at  least 
to  my  knowledge.  What  have  we  in  favour  of  it  ? — all  the 
judges  whom  old  ''  Champion  "  has  had  the  pleasure  to  meet ; 
the  majority  of  breeders ;  the  **  Standard  of  Excellenoe ; " 
Mr.  B.  P.  Brent,  no  light  authority ;  our  Editors ;  the  *'  Poultey 
Book,"  brought  out  at  the  tilne  of  the  Cochin  fever  and  before 


Brafamas  wvrs  searoefy  known ;  and,  lastly,  that  whieh  I  bciore 
advanced,  and  which  no  words  of  the  **  Judge  "  can  possibly 
refute— the  fact  that  the  drawings  of  these  birds,  as  in  their 
eazliest  days  they  were  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  an  miBis- 
takeably  vulture-hocked  birds. 

I  mi^t  rest  the  case  here,  I  think ;  but  before  I  dose,  I  wiOy 
however,  further  glance  at  the  reply  attached  to  "  A  QussnoN- 
iNo  Bbahica'b"  letter,  **  There  was  an  attempt  at  the  teamA 
London  Show  (the  italics  are  mine)  to  admit  the  vulture  hook.** 
Is  this  allowed?  Then,  I  ask,  wherever  did  it  spring  fram, 
if  not  from  the  birds  themselves  ?  Thus  early  the  Toltme 
hock  intrudes  itself.  The  "  Judge  "  supposes  some  freak  or 
cross,  but  he  does  not  explain  how  this  was  possible.  Ptar- 
migans, Serai  Taook  fowls,  if  I  reooUeot  rightly,  were  not  then 
introduced,  and  the  old  booted  Bantam  alone  enjoyed  the  ap- 
pendage; but  it  is  impossible  that  Cochins  and  Brahmaa 
derived  it  from  this  source.  Whence,  then?  The  Owynna 
Cochins  and  the  Sturgeon  Cochins,  I  know  personally,  never 
patronised  the  naked  hock  that  disfigures  many  Bralunas  and 
Cochins  now-a-days.  *^  Evidence  was  at  once  collected,  ^^," 
he  continues,  but  where  is  tiiis  evidence  to  be  found?  Nobody 
knows.  Surely,  the  "  Poultry  Book,"  written  in  the  very  hei|^ 
of  the  Cochin  fever,  would  not  have  committed  itself  to  ilie  op- 
posite opinion,  or,  at  least,  would  have  noticed  this  evidence. 
Possibly,  too,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  first  impcnied 
birds  should  have  been  nahtd-koeked ;  I  say  this,  taking  it  for 
granted  they  were  so,  but  unable  to  credit  it.  It  is  qnite 
possible  that  the  natives  valuing  the  moderate  vulture  hoek, 
would  not  part  with  these  birds  until  the  prices  rose  to  the 
fabulous  amounts  aU  of  us  who  recollect  the  period  ean  re- 
member. 

But  he  continues—"  If  the  objection  to  the  vulture  hoek 
were  new,  or  only  just  published,  tiien  those  who  possess 
vulture-hocked  birds  might  justly  complain,  and  ask  why  th^ 
were  excluded  from  competition ;  but  they  have  always  been 
excluded."  I  pass  over  my  own  penMmal  experience  of  Brahmas, 
fairly  successful.  I  have  kept  them  a  dozen  years,  and  always 
more  or  less  vulture-hocked,  and  I  ask.  What  can  our  "  Judge  ** 
mean-by  '*  exclusion  from  competition  ?"  Is  his  memoiT  so 
short  that  he  cannot  recollect  the  grand  show  at  the  Agnenl- 
tural  Hall,  Islingtcm,  two  years  or  so  ago  ?  In  the  largest  class 
of  Brahmas  that  had  ever  been  seen,  and  in  a  most  severe  com- 
petition, a  vulture-hocked  pen  was  awarded  first  prise,  and 
though  on  all  hands  it  was  allowed  that  the  second-prise  pen 
ought  to  have  been  first,  I  never  heard  that  any  objectioB 
would  have  been  raised  to  this  pen  receiving  second  piiae ;  and 
if  "  always  excluded,"  how  is  it  that  my  old  "  Clampion  ** 
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Aomld  aeyer  hKve  l>e6n  exdoded  from  the  prize  Hat,  except  at 
the  two  or  thxee  shows  I  mention  r 

Many  yean  ago,  in  my  early  Brahma  days,  I  asked  the  judge 
of  an  exhibition  why  he  had  not  awarded  a  prize  in  a  sin^e 
oodc  Brahma  olass,  where  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  were  the 
only  exhibitors.  He  replied,  the  one  bird  was  poorly  feathered, 
and  tiie  other  (mine)  had  a  peacomb,  which  he  considered  in- 
ooireet.  Where  is  that  judge's  opinion  now  ?  Does  any  one 
hold  it  f    Is  the  hock  a  parallel  case  ? 

Onr  Editors'  note  to  "  Jubtxtia's  "  letter,  which  appears  in 
the  same  Number,  I  cannot  quite  pass  over.  No  one  can 
•oeose  me  of  sli^^ting  my  faTourite  breed ;  through  the  bygone 
years  of  otH  report  and  scandal  that  attached  to  their  ozigin, 
their  good  qualities  made  them  my  favourites ;  I  will  not  desert 
them  now,  when  I  so  constantly  read  that  at  such  an  exhibition 
the  Brahma  class,  which  I  have  lived  to  see  added  to  almost 
evezy  meeting  of  importance,  was  without  exception  ike  class 
of  the  show.  With  the  greatest  deference  to  our  Editors' 
opinion,  I  do  not  see  how  Brahmas  can  expeet  two  elasses 
(aooording  to  hock  feathers).  Funds  would  not  permit  it,  and 
at  many  exhibitions  they  are  already  divided  into  dark  and 
light.  If  granted  to  Brahmas,  why  not  to  Cochins  7  Bather,  I 
would  say,  let  the  *«  Judge  "  give  up  his  opinion ;  he  may  still 
hold  it,  but  there  is  no  reason  that  he  should  judge  by  it.  Let 
him  award  the  prizes  irrespective  of  moderate  vulture  hock, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  our  coverei-hock  birds  will  beat  tiieir 
naked  brethren  out  of  the  Held. 

One  more  word  to  my  brother  exhibitors.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  with  the  general  run  of  honourable  judges 
that  we  have,  exhibitors  should  know  who  are  to  be  the  judges 
of  the  exhibition  to  which  they  send  their  specimens.  It  would 
then  rest  with  them  to  decide  wheth#r  they  would  send  their 
speeimens  to  be  certaihly  defeated,  tiius  throwing  awa^r  their 
entrance  money,  increasing  railway  revenue,  but  receiving  no 
kind  feeling  in  return,  and  injuring  their  specimens.  By 
watching  the  names  of  the  judges  wheie  they  show,  they  will 
find  out  the  fancies  of  each  and  act  accordingly.  They  can 
enter  their  specimens  with  the  reservation  that  the  entrance  is 
only  to  be  paid  if  Mr.  So-and-So  do  not  award  the  honours. 
— Y.B.A.  Z. 


As  the  originator  of  the  discussion  on  the  vulture  hock  in 
Cochins  and  Brahmas,  which  was  carried  on  in  your  Joninal 
last  spring,  may  I  be  permiited  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
■ame  subject  on  the  occasion  of  its  revival  ?  I  wrote  in  the  Ani 
instance  as  an  inquirer,  not  prepared  to  find  that  opinions  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  one  another  existed  on  a  question 
which  surely  ouj^t  to  be  decided  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Consequently,  I  was  prepared  to  give  the  subject  an  impartial 
oonaideration.  I  will  now  venture  to  lay  before  you,  with  all 
deference  to  those  more  experienced  breeders  and  exhibitors, 
who  have  far  more  right  to  be  heard  than  I  can  daim,  the 
results  at  which  I  arrived.  I  will  endeavour  to  state  these  as 
briefly  as  possible.    They  maybe  summed  up  as  follows : — 

iBt,  A  want  of  agreement  among  Judges. 

2nd,  The  want  of  a  better  understandmg  between  Judges  and 
exhibitors,  for  which  the  former  are  to  Uame. 

3rd,  A  want  of  a  clear  and  unmistakeable  definition  of  the 
"vulture  hook." 

Bespecting  the  first  of  these,  I  have  gathered  from  the  cozre- 
ipondence  that  it  exists.  I  need  say  no  more.  Bespecting  the 
seeond,  I  sa^  advisedly,  that  ''  the  former  are  to  blame."  No 
impartial  cntic,  weighing  well  the  correspondence  in  your  pages, 
could  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  while  on  the 
part  of  breeders  and  exhibitors  there  was  every  wish  to  state 
not  merely  their  opinions,  but  also  their  reasons,  at  once  as 
distinctly  and  as  courteoudy  as  possible,  on  the  part  of  judges 
no  corresponding  courtesy  was  shown.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
a  few  brief  words  of  reply  from  one  judge,  based,  as  was  shown 
by  succeeding  correflipondents,  on  a  mistake,  but,  nevertheless, 
lepeated,  apparently  by  the  same  judge,  in  your  last  week's 
inqiression,  formed  the  only  notiee  taken  by  that  body  of  the 
diseussion.  This  treatment  speaks  for  itself,  and,  therefore, 
on  my  second  conclusion  also  X  need  say  no  more,  but  will  at 
onoe  go  on  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  my  third  conclusion — 
viz.,  that  we  need  a  clear  and  unmistakeable  definition  of  the 
vwixe  hock.  Here,  too,  I  feel  sure  that  judges  and  exhibitors 
•ajght  to  be  agreed,  though  from  the  silence  of  the  former  we 
miiB^  almost  argue  that  they  are  of  a  different  opinion.  Is  it 
possible,  that  for  the  sake,  ol  f  xereising  a  little  arbitrary  power, 
with  the  love  of  which  one  has'been  aoonstomed  to  associate  a 
certain  amount  of  narrow-mindedness,  those  judges  (for,  of 


course,  I  allude  only  to  them),  who  are  sworn  enemies  of  the 
vulture  hoek,  keep  ns  in  the  asork  as  to  whidi  birds  they  con- 
sider and  which  Uiey  do  not  consider  to  be  thus  disqualified  f 

It  ai^ears  to  me  that  this  question  would  be  beet  settled  by 
a  certain  amount  of  compromise.  I  have  gi^ered  tiiat  exhi- 
bitors are  agreed  that  there  are  at  all  events  two  different  de- 
velopments which  go  by  the  name  of  the  vulture  hock.  These 
are — 1st,  the  vulture  hock  proper,  where  stiff,  straight  quill 
feathers  project  from  the  hock ;  8nd,  the  vriUure  hock  sinmUUive 
Gi  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression),  where  the  soft  flpiiy 
feathers  of  tiie  leg— which  I  hope  we  are  all  agreed  cannot  be 
too  abundant— owing  to  their  very  luxuriance  project  a  little 
beyond  the  hock,  sometimes  curving  towards  it,  sometimes 
assuming  a  more  pointed  aiq;»earance.  Now,  the  compromise 
which  I  have  to  suggest  is  as  follows :  Let  judges  give  us  some 
assurance  that  they  will  restrict  their  definition  of  the  vxdture 
hock  to  the  first  of  these — the  vulture  hock  proper ;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  breeders  in  general  would  be  willing  for  them  to  go 
even  beyond  the  dietnm  of  the  Poultry  Club,  and  consider  it 
not  only  an  objection,  but  also  an  absolute  disqualification,  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  what  I  have  termed  the  vulture 
hock  simulative  be  regarded  not  only  as  no  disqualification,  but 
on  the  contraiT  as  an  exuberance  of  beauty. 

I  could  not  but  regret  to  find  that  one  whom  yon  describe  as 
an  able  judge  bases  his  condemnation  on  the  fact  that  the 
originally  imported  Cochins  were  not  vulture-hooked.  Have 
the  imported  birds  been  always  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  careful  breeding  and  mateh- 
ing  developed  in  almost  every  imported  breed  qualities  nascent 
only  in  the  originals  7  Dobs  not  the  case  of  wild  flowers  under 
cultivation,  in  their  tendency  to  become  double,  form  a  fair 
parallel  7  If  so,  why  should  we  in  our  greenhouses  and  g^rd^ff 
rejoice  over  it,  but  in  our  poultry  yards  condenm  it  7 

1  will  now,  lest  you  should  think  that  I  have  exceeded  all 
bounds  in  the  length  of  these  remarks,  leave  the  suggeationB 
which  I  have  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  others ;  ^ven- 
tufing  ODitj  in  oonetusioB  most  respectfuDy  to  invite  the  judges 
of  pcmltry  to  declare  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  weB  as 
to  seek  to  arrive  among  themselves  at  some  consistent  and 
unanimous  opinion,  thereby  securing  at  once  the  increased 
oonfidenoe  and  the  sincere  gratitude  of  eyery  breeder  and  ex- 
hibitor.— CiiXiticirs. 


CRAVEN  AGRICTJLTUEAL  SOCIETTS  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

Thx  twelfth  annaal  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  SHptoxi  on 
Friday  the  ITth  inst. 

The  display  of  poultry  was  good,  and  the  number  of  entries  large, 
bat  from  tne  advanced  state  of  monlting  in  which  the  adolt  buNU  at 
inresant  are*  these  were  extremely  difficiut  to  jndge.  The  great  attrac- 
tum  of  the  Show  was  the  ehickens  of  thu  ;fear,^  in  almost  every 
class  of  which  there  were  some  most  beantifnl  speeuoMBS.  The 
PigeoM  were  also  nnmeroas,  and  of  exedlent  goality.  The  following 
prizes  were  awarded : — 

DoauMO  Ukjoj  coloiir).->-Fir8t,  H.  Beldoo,  OoUstock,  Bingley.  8eo(md, 
J.  Pindar,  Clitheroe.  Commended,  T.  Briden,  Eaiby.  CMeAaiw.— IVst, 
A.  Fentoo,  Bochdale.  Second,  J.  Stott,  Healej,  near  Rochdale.  Com- 
mended, H.  Beldon. 

8PA2IZ8H  (Black).—Fiyst.  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Thresh,  Bradford. 
Commended.  J.  Newton,  SOsden.  CMofc«iw.— First,  J.  Finder.  Seoond, 
J.  Newton.    Commended,  H.  Beldon ;  H.  FlokleB,  jmi.,  Barbj. 

OAja.~Fixst,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  J.  D.  Newsome,  Batley.  Chicktnt, 
—First,  J.  Carlisle,  Earby.  Seoond,  W.  Tamer,  Barby.  Commended, 
J.  D.  Newsome. 

CocKi](-CHiirA^--FirBt,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  C.  Sidgwfck,  EeighleT. 
Chie]toiu.— First,  A.  Feoton.  Second,  C.  Sidgwick.  Commended,  J. 
Stott. 

Hambuboh (Oold«n*peBf0itled)^Fir8t2H. Pichles,  jon.  Second, S.  Smith, 
Northowram,  Halifax.  Commeadad,  H.  Beldon.  CfticJktfiu.— Flnt,  S. 
Smith.    Seoond,  H.  Beldon. 

HAXBoaoH  OB  CBXTTapaATT  (Sav«r-jMBcffled)^Fini,  S.  FioUea,  1 
Seoond,  H.  Beldon.    CMeifc0M.-^FIrst,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  W.BalsBt     , 
Feam  Cliire,  Binglsgr.    CoaBmended,  H.  PLekles,  Jmi. 

Haxbuboh  (Oolden-syaaiiledi^First,  W.  Thronp,  Silsden.  Second, 
J.  W.  Caanan,  Bradfezd.  Conmittkded,  H.  Flokles,  Jan.  CMeAMi.— 
First,  J.  W.  Cannan.    Seoond,  W.  Throap. 

HAifBUBoa  (ffilver-8pai«lad)^First,H.PicUes,lan.  Second,  H.  Bel* 
don.  6%<«Jlmu.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Preston,  AJOertco,  Brad- 
ford.   Oommeaded,  H.  Ptekles,  Job. 

Hasbubak  (Blackl^FlHt,  H.  BeUoa.  Second,  C.  Sidgwiok.  CTMcIsm. 
— FirstandSeooad^aSidcwiQk.    Conuneaded,  H.  Bektou 

FOLun».— First  «U  Second,  H.  Beldoa.  Ckickew^jnist,  H.  Beldoii. 
Second,  P.  Unsworth,  Lowton,  aesr  Oolbenie,  Lanoaahire. 

Oamb  BAB«JX.^Fffst  andSeooad,  J.  W.  Caansa.  CMatwifc.  First, 
J.  D.  KewioBie.    Second,  J.  W.  CaBaaa. 

Babvam  CAa7  eoloar).— FirsL  X.  Bwttoa,  Podsey.  Seoond,  J.  W.  Ovi- 
aan.    CMf SM.-Ffarsl,  H.  BeiZeo.   Sepend,  X.  Hutton^ 

Aht  otkbb  YABZiTTv-First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  W.  Onlshaw,  SUp- 
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ton.     Chickeiu,—Fintt  E.  Leeeh,  Boehdale.     Second,   J.  HwgrMTet, 


CFbebb  (White).— Flrat,  B.  Baxter.  Elalnok  HaU.  Second,  P.  Bhodes, 
BSngley.    Commended,  J.  Tattenall.  Embuy. 

Obxse  (Grey  Toulonse).— First,  W.  E.  HoBson.  Second,  B.  Baxter. 
Commended,  B.  Leeoh. 

BucKB  (Ayle>bary).->Firtt  and  Second,  E.  Leeoli. 

Ducxe  (Rouen).— First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  £.  Leeoh. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  E.  Hatton.   Second,  J.  Hargreares. 

TunKSTB^-Flrst,  E.  Leeoh.  Second,  P.  Bhodes.  Commend^  J.  B. 
Beokwith,  Winterbom  Wood. 

PIGEONS. 

CABBiXB.—a>ci.— First  and  Second,  E.  Homer,  Harewood,  Leeds. 
Commended,  C.  Cole,  Bowling.  Ifon.— First,  H.  Smith,  Skipton.  Second, 
S.  Homer. 

PowTXB.^Co«ft.— First,  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  Second,  C.  Cole. 
Bffiw— First,  £.  Homer.  Second,  J.  Thompson.  Commended,  C.  Cole ; 
H.  Beldon. 

TTTMBZ.ER8  (Almond).— First,  J.  Fielding,  ]nn.,  Bochdale.  Second,  J. 
Thompson. 

OwLSd— First  and  Second,  J.  Fielding,  }mk. 

Basbb.— First,  J.  Fielding,  Jnn.    Heoond,  J.  Thompson. 

Jacobins.— First,  J.  Hawley,  Bingley.  Second,  K.  Homer.  Com- 
mended, J.  Thompson. 

TuMBLXBS  (Mottled).- First  and  Second,  E.  Homer. 

Bald  Patxb.— First,  J.  Fielding,  Inn.    Second,  A.  d;  C.  Smith,  Silsden. 

Fantailb.- First,  E.  Homer.    Second,  F.  Homer,  Jon. 

Draoonb.— First  and  Second,  J.  Parker. 

Abtwbrps.— First,  E.  Hatton.  Second,  H.  Fishwiek,  Gsrgrare.  Com- 
mended, J.  Whittam,  Carlton. 

Amr  OTHEB  YABixTT.- First,  J.  Thompson  (Nnns).  Second,  J. 
Fielding,  Jon.    Third,  E.  Homer.    Commended,  H.  Beldon. 

Judges. — Mr.  James  Heyvood,  Bow  Lee,  Middleton,  Manchester ; 
and  Mr.  B.  Teebay,  Follwood,  Preston. 


ALLERTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  annual  Show  of  the  Allerton  (near  Bradford)  A|pdcal- 
tuml  Society  took  place  on  the  14th  inst.  The  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly £aToarable,  and  the  Show  was  well  attended. 

In  poaltry  there  were  about  160  pens,  and  some  of  them  were  very 
good.  Through  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  genemlly, 
the  class  in  which  the  best  prizes  were  oifered — ^riz.,  Single  Oame 
Cocks,  was  overlooked,  and  there  were  but  sufficient  entiies  to  carry  off 
the  prizes.  Some  very  good  SpanUh  were  shown,  and  one  d  the  best 
Buff  Coctun  cocks  that  has  been  seen  during  the  present  season.  Ham- 
hurghs  were  very  shabby  in  moult,  but  uame  were  shown  in  much 
better  feather  and  condition.    Blade,  with  the  exception  of  the  first- 

Srize  pen,  consisting  of  handsome  birds,  were  not  good.  In  chickens 
lere  were  some  excellent  Hamburghs.  Game  chickens  were  good  in 
qualiW,  but  wanting  in  feather. 

Of  thicks,  there  were  some  reiy  large  well-matched  pens  of  Bonen, 
and  Tery  diminutiye  Brown  Call  and  Black  East  Indiana  divided  the 
honours  in  the  "  other  variety  "  class. 

The  cup  for  the  best  pen  was  awarded  to  an  excellent  pen  of  Golden 
Jhlamls. 

The  Pigeons  were  good  ihronghout,  especially  the  Powters,  Owls, 
and  Dragons. 

SiKOLE  Game  Cock.— First,  J.  Settle,  Manningham.  Second,  L.  Robert- 
Bhaw,  Allerton.    Third,  R.  Bottomley,  Shelf. 

Spaxish  (Black).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Goitstock,  Bingley. 
Commended,  J.  Thresh,  Bradford.  Ck(efteffs.-:First,  J.  Thresh.  Second, 
H.  Beldon. 

Cocrih-China.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  W.  Bentley,  Green  Side, 
Allerton.  Commended.  H.  Beldon.  Chickens,— Tint,  C.  Sidgwlck.  Second, 
H.  Beldon.    Commended,  H.  W.  Illingworth,  Idle. 

Hambubobs  (SilvoT^pcnciUed).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Preston, 
Allerton.    CMcJteiw.— First,  H.  Beldon.   Second,  R.  Longbottom,  Bingley. 

Haicbubohs  (Golden-pheasant).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Preston. 
Chickens.— Fixvt^  H.  Carter,  Holmflrth.    Second,  J.  Preston. 

Hambubohs  (Golden-penciUed).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Preston. 
Chickens.— First,  F.  HoUlngs,  Horton.    Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Haxbubohs  (Silver-pheasant).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Chiekem. 
—First,  H.  Beldon.    Mcond,  J.  Preston.    Commended,  J.  Preston. 

Gamb  (Black  Pheasant).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  C.  Sidgwick, 
Edghley.    CA{(rAc«n«.— First,  C.  Sidgwick.    Second,  J.  Preston. 

Poland  (Any  variety). — ^First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  H.  Carter,  Upper 
Thong,  Holmftrth.  Commended,  H.  Beldon.  Ohiekens.—¥htt,  H.  Beldon. 
Second,  H.  Bowker,  Keighley. 

DoBxzKo.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  B.  Wilkinson,  Bradford.  Chickens, 
—•First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  C.  Sidgwick. 

Game  (Bed).— First,  J.  Spencer,  Queensbmr.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
CMcAwn*.- First,  W.  Bentley,  Allerton.    Second,  G.  Hargreaves,  Shipley. 

Game  (Any  variety).— FirsLH.  Snowden,  Horton.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
CMeJI(«iu.— First,  W.  Spence,  uaworth.    Second,  W.  Bentley. 

Babtamb  (Any  variety  .—First,  E.  Hatton,  Pndsev,  near  Leeds.  Second, 
J.  Leach,  Allerton.  Commended,  J.  Blamires,  Horton.  Cfc<cfeen«.— First, 
J.  Blamires.    Second,  J.  Preston. 

Amr  Yabzety  hot  Pbbvioublt  KEvnoxBD.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second, 


Ducks  (Bouen).— First,  W.  Bentley.  Second,  K.  Beldon.  Commended, 
T. Shaokleton, Bradford:  B.  Leech, Bochdale ;  W.  Bentley. 

DuGXS  (Aylesbury).- First,  E.  Leech.    Second,  J.  Preston. 

DvoKB  (Any  variety).— First,  B.  Hutlon.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Com- 
Biended,  W.  Greetham,  Allerton ;  W.  Bentley. 

Obbbb  (Any  variety  *.- First,  B.  Leech.    Second,  A.  Booth,  ADerlon. 

PloEoxs.— Cropp«n.r-First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  H.  Snowden.  Tmmblen 
(8bort>faeed).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  Owb. 
^Firit,  S.  d  J.  Wade,  Ovenden.   Second,  J.  Thompion.    rinMf.— First, 


S.  *H.Wade.  Second,  H.  Mitchell,  Denholme.  Commended,  J.  Booth. 
Faate{{«.^FIrst  and  Second,  B.  Dodtfc,  Shettdd.  Commended,^  Bot- 
tomley, Allerton.    Barftt.— First,  A.  Vlrr,  QirUngton.    Second,  J. 


Drs^oas.- First,  J.  Parker.    Second,  J.  Thoi 
Bldon.    Carri«n.— First,  R.  Dodfs.    decond,  BC  8ti 
hUl.    An^  rari«(y.— First,  R.  Dodge.    Second,  H.  Beldon. 


trnpsoB.    Comi 
Bl  atanhope. 


Babbits  (Common).— First,  J.  Moor.    Second,  W.  A.  Booth. 
Judob.— Mr.  B.  Teebay,  Fullwood,  Preston. 


IDLE  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  took  place  on  Satorday  the  11th  inst.,  and  the  weaiher  being 


fine  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors.  The  entries  for  poultry 
were  not  very  numerous,  bnt  some  g^ood  Bpocimens  were  >dt  hv  Mfiaii. 
Jowett  and  Ulingworth,  who  were  the  principal  exhibitors.     The  foRner 


gentleman  won  the  extra  prize,  a  silver  medal,  for  the  best  pen  in  the 
field. 

There  were  also  some  good  Pigeons  shown. 

The  following  are  the  awards : — 

Gamb.— First,  Second,  Third,  and  Medal,  —  Jowett  Chichens.-^inm 
and  Second,  —  Jowett.    Third,  —  DUngworth. 

Spaxxsk.— Prize,  —  Jowett.  CkielMnt.— First  and  Third,  —  JohaBoi. 
Second,  —  Scott. 

DoBKixos^Prize,  W.  Westwood.    Cklefeeac.— Prise,  W.  Waatwood. 

CooHixs.— First,  —  Wilson.  Second,  —  HaUlday.  Third,  J.  Wsrd. 
CfciekeM.— First,— Illingworth.  Second,  —  Broiherton.  Third,  — Hal- 
liday. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-Bpangled)^-<7kl0A(M«.— First  and  Second, — Wzlifal. 
Third,  —  Jowett. 

Hambuboh  (Gelden-spangled).—Cfc(cfceM.— First,  Second,  and  Thirl, 

—  Ulingworth. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-pencUled).— First,  H.  Pickles.  Second,  W.  Sogdaa. 
Cfc<«ilwiu.— First,  — Garnet    Second.  W.  Sngden.    Third,— Bcott 

HAMBUBOHs(Golden-pencUled).— First,— Westwood.  Second,— Jowstt 
Chicken$.—Trizet  —  Johnson. 

Baxtams  (Any  variety).— First  and  Second,  —  Jowett  Chiekent.-^ 
First,  —  Baxter.    Second,— Watkinson.    Third,  ^  Woodhead. 

AXT  OTHEB  Yabibtt.- First,  J.  Cordingley.    Second,  —  WatUnaon. 

Ducks.— First  and  Second,  —  Jowett    DuekUngs.—Fiiai  and  Seoond, 

—  Jowett 

The  Judges  who  oMdated  were,  Mr.  Thos.  Dodd,  Wakefield,  and  Mr. 
R.  Tate,  Leeds. 


RAILWAY  CHARGES. 
It  is  impossible  to  give,  as  I  promifled,  the  statement  oi  ex- 
penses inonrred  in  this  matter  for  a  few  weeks.  I  am  sony, 
however,  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  so  far  ovr  efforts  have  beoi 
perfectly  fmitless,  ndlway  directors  considering  that  the  matter 
does  not  need  alteration.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  altogether 
final,  as  I  tmst  we  may  vet  do  something.  Meanwhile,  it 
seems  absolntely  necessaiy  that  exhibitions  themselvee  should 
individnallT  bring  the  subject  before  the  directors,  and  that 
they  shoxUa  lessen  the  weight  as  rnnoh  as  possible  by  makhig 
the  pens  complete  with  a  single  hen  instead  of  two. — ^Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


INCUBATORS. 

As  the  inventor  and  introducer  of  an  incubator,  I  ahouU 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  **  A  Spanish  Bbexdsb" 
in  last  week*s  Journal,  as  to  the  success  of  incubators  and  the 
management  of  the  chicks  when  out  of  the  shell.  That  a  good 
incubator  is  of  very  great  value  to  a  poultry-breeder  none  will 
dispute ;  but  it  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  if  at  the  end  of  the 
thxee  weeks  he  cannot  bring  any  chicks  out  of  the  shell.  That 
artificial  incubation  is  a  read  success  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  with  us  in  England  it  has  ever  been  i 
source  of  much  profit  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Ad 
incubator  never  was,  and  I  question  mu<m  whether  one  ersr 
can  be,  made  that  will  answer  as  well  as  the  natural  mode  of 
hatching.  The  time  at  which  the  value  of  a  good  incubator 
shows  itself  is  when  eggs  cannot  be  hatched  by  the  natozil 
means.  Incubators  are  invaluable  when,  ponltiy  being  required 
for  exhibition,  it  is  important  that  the  eggs  should  be  hatched 
as  early  in  the  year  as  possible ;  and  perhaps  no  breeder  woidd 
at  such  a  time  mind  sacrificing  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
if  he  could  hatch  and  bring  np  the  remainder. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  work  my  incubator  against  any  intro- 
duced, and  shall  have  no  objection  to  sendmg  "  A  Spahibh 
Bbbbdbb"  one  for  trial  and  report  of  success  in  your  Journal 
Incubators  require  very  nioe  attention,  and  to  be  suecessfol 
with  them  the  eggs  must  be  kept  at  a  heat  of  108"  (range  98*  to 
106*^  ;  if  lower  than  98*,  development  is  not  going  on ;  if  hi^sr 
than  105%  there  is  danger  of  the  chicks  being  kiUed.  Iha?e 
not  been  able  to  determine  what  low  temperature  will  perish 
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6ggB  whilst  batohiiig ;  Imt  I  haTe  fotmd  that  from  ll(f  to  118^ 
lor  a  short  time  -will  JdU  at  least  75  per  eent.  of  them. 

"With  regard  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  proper  temperature,  I 
may  sav  there  is  little  diffieulty  in  this.  I  reoommend  gas  to 
be  used  where  it  can  be  had,  as  a  small  flame  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  eandle  is  suffident  to  keep  my  incubator  at  work, 
and  if  ue  flame  be  kept  dear  of  the  bottom  of-  the  boiler,  there 
is  no  dirt  attending  its  use.  I  have  used  gas  for  the  last  few 
months,  and  with  the  burner  I  employ  have  not  found  it 
nooeseary  to  touch  the  tap  of  the  gas  during  the  whole  time, 
and  my  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Oil  is  more  trouble 
and  expense;  but  if  the  right  temperature  is  maintained  the 
zesvilt  IB  of  course  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  chickens  hatched  and 
reared  artifldally,  I  can  assure  *'A  Spanish  Bbeedbb"  they 
toe  equally  strong  and  healthy  as  those  hatched  and  reared 
naturally,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so ;  in- 
deed, I  find  they  thriTO  better  and  grow  &8ter  without  a  mother 
if  they  are  looked  after,  well  fed,  and  kept  warm.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obTious ;  they  have  not  to  wander  about  with  the 
old  hen,  but  being  confined  to  a  small  space  can  go  about  and 
rest  at  will,  and  on  wet  and  the  colder  days  can  be  kept  in  the 
artifldal  mother.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  bringing  up  chickens 
without  a  hen,  as  some  people  suppose.  I  find  it  a  good  plan 
to  hatch  some  Ducks,  to  come  out  at  the  same  time  as  the 
chicks,  and  these  teach  them  to  peck,  and  in  a  week  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  and  cater  for  themsdves. — John  Bbxnplbt. 


PRICE  OF  LIGURIAN  BEES. 

I  OBSEBVE  that  some  correspondents  complain  that  the  price 
of  these  bees  is  high,  not  takhig  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
importing  them  from  either  Italy  or  Switzerland.  I  imported 
four  hiTCS ;  two  only  suryiyed  the  journey,  and  the  whole  cost 
of  carnage  consequently  fell  on  these  hiyes.  Some  queens 
which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Hermann  cost  me  nearly  40«.  each. 
As  many  of  these  bees,  howeyer,  are  sold  along  with  their 
Myes,  the  price  is  not  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  common 
black  bees.  In  this  county  (Durham),  they  ask  from  36^.  to 
40s.  for  a  common  skep  hiye  of  black  bees,  and  from  25«.  to 
30s.  for  a  swarm. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  "  A  DcyoNSHniv  Bex-keepbb."  has  the 
Egyptian  bees,  and  hope  he  will  be  successful  with  them. — 
J.  H.  A. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE.— Pjjit  IV. 

now  I  obtained  and  INTBODUCBD  it  into  XT  APIABT. 

{Continued  from  page  115,) 

As  soon  as  I  had  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  bee 
had  actually  reached  Germany,  I  lost  no  time  in  putting  my- 
self'in  communication  with  Herr  Yogel,  to  whom  the  Berlm 
Acclimatisation  Sodety  had  deputed  the  task  of  multiplying 
and  diBseminating  these  interesting  strangers,  and  in  due 
course  receiyed  the  following  two  letters  from'  him,  the  first 
bdng  dated  the  2nd  July,  1865  :— 

"  Mb.  Woodbuby, — I  am  yery  much  honoured  by  the  charge 
giyen  me  of  sending  you  a  fertUe  aegyptian  queen  bee. 

**  It  may  be  petmitted  to  me  to  inform  you  preyioudy  that 
I  will  despatch  a  yery  fine  queen  bee  with  its  necessary  com- 
panions on  the  15th  of  July. 

"  The  transport  will  be  the  happiest  if  the  queen  bee  has 
only  few  companions.  Therefore,  haying  recdyed  this  letter, 
I  propose  to  you  depriying  a  few  populous  bee-hiye  of  its 
mother  bee,  and  destroying  after  nine  days  all  mother-cells. 
This  bee-hiye  resting,  depriyed  of  its  mother  bee,  you  may 
make  use  of  it  to  strengthen  the  new  comers. 

^  You  wish  being  informed  if  the  aegyptian  bee  (Apis  fasdata) 
coupled  itself  with  the  northern  and  Italian  I  Apis  fasdata  is  a 
constant  stereotype  yariety  of  Apis  mellifica.  Its  temper  is 
yery  Hyely,  and  its  yoice  higher  than  that  of  Apis  mellifica. 
Therefore  tiiie  yirgin  queen  bees  of  the  aegyptian  race  flying  out 
choose  regularly  aegyptian  males.  It  will  be  also  easier  to  keep 
this;  race  genuine  thui  the  Italian  bee  (Apis  ligustica). — ^Your 
affectionate,  addicted  bee-friend— F.  W.  Vooel." 

The  second  letter  was  dated  the  15th  July,  but  did  not  reach 
me  until  the  28tb,  and  an  examination  of  the  Prussian  post-mark 
showed  that  it  was  not  posted  in  Germany  until  the  25th.  It 
heralded  the  approach  of  an  Egyptian  queen  in  the  following 
terms:— 

*'  Mb.  Woodbvbt  !— Ton  recdye  adjoined  a  fertile  aegyptian 


mother  bee.  The  aegyptian  are  ooyered  with  fair  hair,  and 
haye  a  ydlowidi  shield  on  the  breast-plate. 

**  Is  winter  coming  on,  I  adyise  to  put  the  aegyptian  bee-hiye 
into  a  quite  dark  room  where  they  cannot  freeze  to  death ;  in 
such  room  the  bee-races  winter  generally  the  best. 

**  If  the  queen  bee  arriyes  dead,  against  all  my  expectations, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  send  you  another  which  is  not 
to  be  paid.— Your  affectionate,   deyoted  bee-friend— F.    W. 

V0OBL.»' 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  was,  that  on  the  30th  of  July 
I  recdyed  a  somewhat  weighty  deal  box,  12  inches  long  by 
9|  wide,  and  8^  inches  deep,  which,  in  addition  to  my  address, 
was  ornamented  with  sundry  printed  labels,  one  of  which 
declared  it  to  be  **  aus  Zechin,"  and  another  "  par  Ostende." 
There  was  also  in  one  comer  a  rough  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a 
drinking-glass,  meant,  I  suppose,  to  conyey  the  intimation  to 
railway  porters  and  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  were  of  a  like  brittle  character,  and  xmder 
this  cartoon,  for  the  edification  of  German  as  well  as  of 
English  readers,  appeared  in  three  lines,  thus — 

"xrr  sobofalt! 

**WITH  CABBSl 

"  ABOTPTIAN  BBB  I" 

The  two  first  Imes  being  likewise  repeated  on  the  three  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  rather  large  labd  which  concealed  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  box  coyer. 

On  applying  my  ear  to  the  wire  cloth  which  coyered  an  aper- 
ture for  yentilktion,  I  was  somewhat  concerned  at  finding  all 
within  as  still  as  death,  nor  could  I  by  tapping  the  sides  of 
the  box  elicit  the  slightest 'response  from  the  little  prisoners, 
whose  answering  hum  is  usually  so  prompt  and  ready  under 
such  circumstances.  It  was  therefore  with  no  little  trepida- 
tion and  misgiying  that  I  sought  for  tools  and  set  to  work  to 
prise  off  the  well-secured  coyer,  which,  like  the  box  itself,  was 
made  of  wood  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  latter  being  doye- 
tailed  together,  and  of  such  strength  as  might  well  haye  fitted  it 
for  the  oonyeyance  of  bullion  from  the  Antipodes,  instead  of 
merely  the  safe  custody  of  a  few  hundred  bees.  On  raising 
the  lid  a  small  cluster  adhered  to  it,  haying  apparently  re- 
moyed  themselyes  as  far  as  possible  from  a  large  square  piece 
of  dark-coloured  honeycomb,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
wants,  a  portion  of  the'  contents  of  which  haying  escaped  had 
so  clogged  and  soiled  the  unfortunate  little  prisoners,  tiiat  few 
indeed  were  able  to  use  thdr  wings.  On  separating  and  care- 
fully examining  this  duster,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  worker 
bees  so  similar  to  Lignrians  that  I  could  not  at  that  time  detect 
the  slightest  difference,  two  or  three  small  but  yery  handsome 
drones,  the  whole  being  in  a  sad  plight,  and  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  diminutiye  Ligurian  queen  in  nearly  as  bad  a  case 
as  the  rest.  This  certainly  appeared  extremely  small  change 
for  my  outlay,  and  it  was  witii  no  yery  pleasant  feelings  or 
agreeable  antidpations  that  I  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary 
attempt  at  placing  my  forlorn  Semiramis  at  the  head  of  a  small 
lot  of  Italians,  which  haying  themsdyes  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  raise  a  queen,  appeared  more  likely  than  any  others  to 
tender  their  allegiance  to  an  alien  monarch.  I,  of  course,  took 
the  precaution  of  presenting  to  them  this  aspirant  to  the 
yacant  throne  in  a  queen-cage,*  through  the  bars  of  which  her 
future  subjects  were  at  liberty  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and 
wdl  was  it  that  I  did  so,  for  dire  was  the  onslaught  made  upon 
her  bedraggled  attendants  which  I  added  to  the  Ligurians  at 
the  same  time.  ** Italian  Unity!"  or  whateyer  maybe  its 
apian  equiyalent,  was  at  once  yodferously  buzzed  forth,  and 
perseyeringly  and  relentlessly  reiterated,  as  one  by  one  the 
unhappy  Egyptians  were  dragged  out,  until  their  expulsion  was 
at  last  as  absolutdy  complete  as  that  of  their  fellow- Africans, 
the  Moors,  from  Spain  by  the  warlike  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Castile. 

This  was  in  truth  an  unpromidng  commencement,  but  I 
could  do  nothing  to  calm  the  strife  which  continued  nearly 
until  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  with  gloomy  forebodings 
tiiat  I  witnessed  the  massacre— contest  it  could  not  be  called — 
and  behdd  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hiye  strewn  with  dead 
and  dying  bees.  Still  I  hoofed  that  the  animodty  of  the  yin- 
dictiye  Italians  might  be  satiated  with  the  slaughter  of  her 
worker  attendants,  and  that  they  might  yet  tender /their  alle- 
giance to  the  captiye  Semiramis,  whose  dynasty  might  by  their 
means  be  perpetuated  in  Great  Britain :  nor  were  my  f  ayourable 
antidpations  entirdy  yain.  -  On  examining  the  interior  of  the 
hiye  the  next  morning,  I  found  the  hostile  demonstrations 
of  the  fiery  Italians  so  far  moderated  and  subdued  as  to  induce 
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me  to  let  the  impnsoned  mcnuuraii  ftt  liberty.  Tt^^i^^it^Vg  nn- 
molSBted,  and  being  followed  only  by  admiring  and  oaressing 
antenne  ia  tbie  ber  first  rofyal  progrees  in  ber  new  domain,  I 
was' eneonraged  to  bope  for  tbe  best,  and  successiYe  ezaminA- 
tiona  during  tbe  same  and  following  days  proving  to  my  satis- 
fiMstion  tbat  sbe  indeed  reinied  in  tbe  affections  of  bar  alien 
tbongh  adopted  cbildren,  I  set  myself  by  tbe  caiefnl  selec- 
tion  and  gradual  addition  of  ripe  brood-combs,  so  to  increase 
tbe|>opnlation  of  tbe  bive  as  to  admit  of  tbe  propagation  of  Apis 
fasciata  before  tbe  season,  already  so  far  adyanced  as  to  make 
BuceefW  improbable,  sboold  be  so  &r  passed  away  as  to  render 
it  entirely  bopeless. — A  Deyorshirb  Bbx-seefsb. 
(To  be  continiifid.) 


TAXING  HONEY  FROM  SmE  BOXES  AND 
SUPERS. 

Cm  tbe  lltb  of  tbis  montb  it  appeared  to  me  tbat  tbe  bees 
in  a  Nntt's  bive  were  abstracting  the  boney  out  of  a  side  box, 
wbicb  never  bad  been  qnite  filled,  tbongb  tbe  comb  was  quite 
finished.  I  took  it,  and  found  no  honey  in  it ;  none  has  been 
taken  from  it  this  year.  The  stock  has  thrown  out  one  if  not 
two  swarms  (possibly  even  three],  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 
How  am  I  to  know  when  to  take  the  side  boxes  in  future  f 
When  should  I  have  taken  this  ?  I  have  two  or  three  stocks 
in  straw  hives  which  must  be  taken.  They  are  reasonably 
beaTj",  but  the  bees  are  still  busy  bringing  in  pollen.  Of  what 
is  this  a  proof  f  Ought  I  to  leave  tbe  stock  as  long  as  the  bees 
seem  to  work,  or,  honey  being  my  object,  oug^t  I  to  take  them 
at  onoe  ? — ^Havpshire  Bectob. 

[It  is  very  probable  that  the  bees  commenced  breaking  in 
upon  the  contents  of  the  side  box  when  the  first  swarm  issued^ 
and  thftt  they  have  been  diminishing  ever  since.  We  can, 
however,  lay  down  no  positive  rule  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
taking  either  side  boxes  or  supers.  Of  course,  when  once  com- 
pletely filled  they  are  best  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  but 
you  must  endeavour  to  form  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  wei^t  of  a  partially-filled  box  reaches  its  pro- 
bable maximum,  when  it  should  at  once  be  appropriated.  Bees 
bringing  in  pollen  freely  is  a  sign  of  prosperity  and  of  tbe 
existence  of  brood,  but  it  does  not  show  tbat  the  store  of  boney 
is  increasing.  Weigh  your  stocks  towards  autumn,  and  take 
them  when  they  reach  the  culminating  point.  We  find  tbat 
the  honey  harvest  is  over  in  our  locidity  whenever  tbe  fine 
weather  breaks  up  in  July.] 


B.  &  W.'s  APIAEY  IN  1866, 
lf(  a  communication  to  "  our  Journal "  in  Jannary  last  I 
mentioned  that  I  bad  received  in  the  autumn  a  young  Italian 
queen  from  my  friend  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  bad  suspicions,  as 
well  as  myself,  that  I  had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  possess- 
ing only  a  hybrid  queen  of  that  race.  With  much  care,  but 
litUe  difficulty,  after  uniting  the  populations  of  two  stocks  and 
destroying  their  queens,  the  young  stranger  was  sacoessfnlly 
introduced  to  the  united  bees,  and  located  in  my  bee-house  in 
place  of  A.  By  careful  feeding  this  united  stock  survived  tbe 
winter  in  good  health ;  but  the  queen  not  breeding  till  late  in 
the  spring,  the  population,  which  bad  been  large,  became  so 
reduced  in  number  that  I  despaired,  even  so  late  as  April,  of 
its  recovery.  However,  the  queen  proved  to  be  all  I  could 
desire,  and  not  only  filled  the  box  (one  of  the  largest  in  my 
apiary),  which  was  only  one-third  full  of  comb  when  the  queen 
was  put  into  it  in  autumn,  but  tbe  bees  also  worked  in  a  super, 
giving  me  about  6  lbs.  of  pure  honeycomb. 

Being  absent  from  home  during  July,  and  this  stock  (A), 
being  too  backward  to  operate  upon  before,  it  vras  left  to  its 
own  devices  till  the  8rd  of  August,  when  tbe  queen  and  entire 
population  were  driven  and  shifted  into  B's  lx>x,  whose  queen 
and  population  had  been  previously  driven  inte  an  empty  bive. 
A*s  box  was  subsequently  given  to  the  bees  of  D  after  the 
destruction  of  their  queen,  the  bees  of  both  hives  remaining 
in  their  former  places,  but  having  exchanged  hives*  I  have 
some  doubts,  however,  whether  the  bees  in  J>  will  manage  to 
rear  a  queen,  as  there  was  no  brood  apparently  in  the  hive, 
except  such  as  was  quite  recently  batchMi.  I  shall  be  qnite 
content  if  I  can  rear  one  queen  to  head  tbis  stock  tbis  au- 
tumn. Mr.  Woodbury  wlQ  be  gjad  to  leam  tbat  tbe  beee  are 
beautifally  marked,  and  tbe  queen  a  first-zate  breeder.  Aha^k^ 


vear,  il  all  is  well«  I  tbaH  bo^  to  rnvmyly  m^  Italiaa  slock 
from  ber  brood  move  largsly. 

It  is  time  I  sboold  give  someaeooimt  of  tfaie  ysaz'a  pvoeeed* 
ings  in  my  apiazy,  so  I  wiU  make  a  be^mdng  by  etasBg  ham 
many  stocks  survived  the  winter  Tbis  wH  be  eeen  bj  ^m 
following  schedule  of  stock  bives^  eonceeted  frem  page  81  m 
your  former  volume.  It  lepieaeuts  tbe  eeaditiaB  oC  mj  apuoy 
in  April  last  i-^ 

BISoSOtTflll*. 

A.                                        B.  G. 

Para  ItalUn  qaeen.                 Defimct  ItaUan  qtuen. 

Bom  1866.   Weak.  Bom  1888.    Strang. 

D.                                     E.  F. 

Degenerate  qneen.             Italian  queen.  RaUan  qneen. 
BanlSSS.    Strong.       Bred ovt of C in  18M.     Bied oot erf G In Ufti 

Btvong.  Strong. 

OKDXB  eevBB. 

O. 

Defonet. 

OABDElff. 

H.  L. 

Defonet  Hyl)rid  Italian.    Strong. 

M.  Q.  I. 

Italian  queen.  Degenerate  qneen.  Italian  queen. 

Bred  oat  of  C  in  1864.  BomtB6&.    Strong.      Bred  out  ol  C  in  186i 

Very  strong.  Very  strong. 

Taamanian  mTe.  *  Taamanian.  hiTe. 

FOWL-HOUSE. 

P.  0. 

Degenerate  qaeen.  Engllafa  qaeen. 

Bred  out  of  C  in  1866.  Bom  1866.    Strong. 

Strong. 

K.  N. 

Degenerate  qaeen.  Defonot. 

Bom  1866.  Yeir  strong. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  began  tbe  year  with  twelve  stocks. 
I  have  to  add  that  I  discovered  I  was  in  error  in  stating  tbat 
the  queen  of  F  had  become  degenerate.  Most  of  tbe  bees 
have  been  fairly-marked  Italians.  I  am  still  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  the  bees  in  F  in  the  fowl-house,  having  degenerated, 
as  I  remarked  at  page  80,  last  volume.  Ko  doubt,  however, 
tbe  queen  must  have  died  in  tbe  course  of  the  summer.  I  am 
the  more  inclined  to  believe  tbis,  as  tbe  actual  queen  oi  tbat 
stock  has  not  proved  a  good  breeder  this  year,  as  her  predeoesaor 
bad  shown  herself  to  be  last  year. — ^B.  <fe  W. 
(To  be  eontinned.) 


HOG  CHOLERA— COAL  FOR  CURE. 
A  WESTERN  farmer  is  convinced  that  bituminous  coal  is  a 
preventive  of  hog  cholera.  He  has  four  hogs  that  will  average 
800  lbs.  live  weight  each,  and  now  about  seven  months  dd; 
some  three  months  since  be  began  to  feed  them  daily  with 
coal,  and,  to  determine  the  amount  consumed,  weighed  it  For 
the  first  twenty  days  they  consumed  li  lb.  each ;  during  ibe 
past  month  he  has  resumed  weighing  again,  and  finds  tl^tbe^f 
eat  2  lbs.  each.  He  thinks  this  daily  feeding  keeps  tl|^  JH  a 
more  healthy  condition.  They  have  no  desire  to  root  j&e 
other  hogs,  as  this  coal  supplies  what  they  would  get  fromibe 
soil.  He  also  contends  that  the  cutting  of  the  snouts  to  pre- 
vent rooting  is  barbarous — ^positive  destruction  of  tbe  hw&t 
of  the  porker.  The  hog  does  not  root  simply  for  tbe  fan  of  it, 
but  to  supply  a  want,  and  as  coal  answers  tbe  purpose,  l»' 
ceases  to  root,  and  lies  down  in  lazy  quiet.  When  tbe  eosi 
has  been  omitted  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  propensity  to  zoci 
returns. — {Boston  Cultivator.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Cost  of  BsABiKa  Ducks  and  Crickxnb  fok  Table  (T,  JET.  FX—Ai 
what  age  do  yon  consider  yoor  Ducks  and  chickens  fit  for  table  ?  La  the 
London  maricets  some  are  sold  very  young.  They  generally  realise  tiie 
beet  prices  becaoee  they  are  earliest  in  the  season,  we  mast  also  ask  at 
what  time  of  year  yon  want  them  reared  ?  It  is  worth  twice  as  mooh  to 
rear  in  the  winter  as  the  spring.  In  the  summer  you  should  ^ve  Od,  pec 
month  per  head,  and  yon  must  oontribote  part  of  the  food.  We  are 
aaanming  that  the  fowls  are  reared  by  cottagers,  where,  being  no  farm- 
yard, there  is  no  ran  or  scratch  where  food  maj  be  found.  Cteese  are  ea^ 
reared  where  there  is  a  common,  and  cost  little  more  than  chiekeDS. 
Tarkeys  are  troublesome,  and  you  would  have  to  pay  It.  per  month. 
The  feathers  will  almost  pay  for  plnoking.  Ordinary  prices  are  lA  ptf 
head  for  fowls  and  Docks,  id.  Sat  eeeee  and  Turkeys  withoat  feathers. 
These  are  for  practised  hands. 

Umnxo  BwABMS  (C.  L.).->We  sboold  prefer  driving  the  bees  in  ths 
first  place  into  an  empty  hive,  and  uniting  them  afterwards  in  the 
manner  reoommended  m  page  69  of  the  fif  ta  edition  of  **  Bee-keepiag 
for  the  Many.'*  The  use  of  a  little  smoke,  and  sprinkling  both  sweons 
of  bees  with  peppeimint-scented  syrup  at  the  timA  of  anitmg  theoa,  may 
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ZONAIiE  AND  NOSEGAY  PELABGONIUMS. 


HE  articles  which  hare  rt- 
centlj  flppettred  in  the  JijHt- 
nal  on  **  Zonale  and  Kt>se- 
gaj  I*etfi%^oniums  "  I  have 
read  Tkitb  mteros^.  and  wldle 
agreeing  generally  with  the 
views  of  iiie  riespective  writers,  it  has  struck  me  that  there 
is  yet  a  great  deal  left  unsaid  which  might  be  said  of  these 
beautiful  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  Pelargonium,  I  ooofess  myself  a 
disciple  of  the  late  Mr.  Beaton :  tbe  mere  florist's  view 
would  nerver  have  made  met  a  eultivaior;  it  is  as  a  decora- 
tive plant  that  I  look  at  and  value  it  I  would  as  soon 
buy  a  borse  &am  the  shiqM  of  its  head  alone  as  a  Felar- 
gottima  from  the  cdiape  of  its  flower:  as  the  one  might 
have  a  head  of  perfect  shape,  and  be  a  thorough  "  screw  ;'* 
80  the  other  might  have  a  most  symmetrical  flower,  and 
be  utterly  wortiuessufbr  decorative  purposes. 

The  seedling  Nosegay  and  ZonsJe  Pelargoniums  of  the 
last  three  years  have  been  so  numerouB  and  se  varied  that 
we  now  look  in  vain  for  any  plant  that  even  rivals  them 
for  -deeoratiye  puxposes,  either  in  or  out  of  doors.  With 
all  deference  I  submit  that  the  old  and  faaniliar  term 
**  Scarlet  Geraniom  "  should  now  be  dropped ;  for,  however 
miifik  "we  may  kve  things  and  names  that  are  old  and 
&lBiIiar,  it  WQwld  be  rather  '*  Irish  "  to  speak  of  a  "  white 
BcairlQi,**  a  "pink  scarlet,"  or  a  **  purple  scarlet "  Geranium. 
Wen,  thanks  to  the  industry,  perseverance,  and  skill  of  the 
late  Mr.  Beaton  and  other  cultivators,  we  have  not  only 
these  colours  but  numerous  intermediate  shades — ^bicolors, 
tricolors,  &c.,  and  promises  of  even  greater  variations  in  the 
future.  The  aspect  of  the  numerous  recent  seedlings  is 
indeed  so  diverse  that  a  new  arrangeoment  muBt  be  iMtde 
at  no  distant  date  to  enable  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
them  to  understand  each  other.  In  the  matter  of  leaves, 
tbere  are  tiie  ^ain-ieaared,  tiie  ssone-leaved,  the  variegated- 
le«ved,  with  their  numerous  shades  and  combinations  of 
fldlv>er,  gold,  bkck,  and  mmson;  as  to  the  truss,  there 
are  the  tnte  zonale  and  the  nosegay ;  and  as  to  the  habit, 
there  are  the  ordinary,  the  dwarf,  and  tibe  giant. 

Leaving  this  aspect  of  the  question  thus  briefly  dwelt 
on,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  time  for  a  satisfactory 
generalisation  haa  hardly  yet  arrived— assuming  that  we 
jhad  bettei:  delay  this  work  till  the  new  paths  reeesridy 
opened  are  pushed  a  little  further  into  the  unknown  be- 
Tcmd— I  shall  con&ie  myself  in  the  pnesent  paper  to  two 
bread  and  distinet  lines  of  thoswht-— 1,  Nos^ay  and  Hy- 
brid Nosegay  Peltvgoninms;  d,  Zonale  Pelai^oniums. 

1,  Tfce  "NoBOgay"  and  "Hybrid  Nosegay"  Pelargo- 
xdums  are  ki  ray  view  jpre-eminent  for  beddmg  purposes 
and  for  general  out-of-door  decoration,  becanse  mey  flower 
Ko.9N>-Tob  XI..  K«w  flaaxss. 


BO  continuously  and  for  such  a  lengthened  period.  I  have 
one  truss  of  Sir  J.  Paxton,  bright  orange,  now  before  me 
15  inches  in  circumference,  and  anodier  of  St.  George, 
chestnut,  shaded  with  black,  with  120  flowers  on  it !  While 
Verbenas  and  Calceolarias  are  beautifal  now  and  then, 
these  Pdsjqgoniums  are  always  in  condition.  Perhaps  it 
required  a  wet  and  windy  August,  such  as  we  have  just 
experienced,  to  demonstrate  this.  There  are  here  nearly 
three  hundred  varieties  of  Zonale  and  other  Pelargoniums 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  England  and  abroad,  and  planted 
out  side  by  side  in  order  to  test  their  powers  of  battling 
with  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  and  never  was  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  "  Nosegays  "  for  out-of-door  wotk  moro  clearly  esta- 
blished. Even  the  seedlings,  of  which  there  are  several 
thoufinads,  "Zonales,"  "Hybrid  Nosegays,"  and  "Nose- 
gays," the  latter  furnish  fresh  evidence  in  favour  of  that 
condnsion.  Your  Dr.  Idndleys,  Beaut6  de  Suresnee, 
Fkxras,  Madame  Baires,  and  others,  beautifal  as  they  are 
viiGPired  from  the  point  of  f>nn  and  under  glass,  will  not 
stand  comparison  out  of  doors  with  the  Amy  Hoggs,  the 
Sftbnon,  Peach,  and  Orange  Nosegays,  the  St.  Georges, 
and  Stellas.  Fine  drawing-itiom  and  conservatory  gentle- 
men are  the  former,  but  hardly  suited  lor  l^e  roi^hraod^ 
ready  work  of  out-of-door  li£e ;  hence  when  I  see  the  floriafc 
jud^ng  a  Pelargonium,  whose  diief  value  is  for  decora;tive 
puipoaea  out  of  doofps,  by  a  trass  or  a  single  flower,  and 
condemning  it  in  toto  because  the  flower  does  not  realise 
his  idea  o£  lorm,  I  set  him  down  as  a  man  of  "  one  idea,^ 
and  wi^  I  coidd  induce  him  to  look  withbtrt  prejudice  on 
the  glorious  Bueses  of  Nosegays  and  Hybrid  Nosegays  of 
all  hues  on  whidb  I  am  now  looking,  and  which  gladden  ma 
whSe  I  write.  It  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  reciuire  much  " 
foresight  to  predict  that  these  Pelargoniums  have  a  glorious 
career  before  them.  Fashion,  which  has  been  agakuit  . 
them,  is  fast  coming  roimd,  and  this  once  efitabhshed^ 
"  interests  "  and  "  prejudice  "  must  change  or  stajad  aside. 

Of  Ae   Nosegay  and    Hybrid  Nosegay  PelargoeiunB  * 
which  I  have  seen,!  believe  the  ft^wing  to  be  the  best  >-^  . 

Alexandra. — Bluish  purple;   large  iSwer;   dwarf  anA 
cotnpact ;  fcee-flowering ;  leaves  slightly  zonate.    Distinct,  . 
and  very  beautiful. 

Amy  ti&gg. — ^Purplish  rof^e  ;  trusses  lar^e  and  abundant, 
{Standing  well  above  the  foliage ;  leaves  shghtly  zonate. 

Archbishop. — 3E^ch  scarlet  crimson ;  large  compact  truss ; 
petals  large  and  broad ;  leaves  zonate,  of  a  beautiful  pal« 
green.  •  Qabit  ^ood.   . 

Bannefet.  —  Crimsbn  scarlet  and  purple ;  beautifully 
shaded;  tnuisee abundant;  leaves  plain. 

Bioolor,^^l\6sik  rose,  orange  Wotch  in  ojiper  petals, 
quite  new  in  colours ;  leaves  plain. 

Orimmm  Quern. — latense  <>rim>son,  the  darkest  of  Nose- 
gays ;  trusses  abundant ;  leaves  zonate. 

Oybtstar. — V&ej  bright  orange  scarlet ;  trusses  large  and 
plentiful;  leaves  zonate. 

Duchtss  of  SntJierland. — Oerise  scarlet;  trusses  very 
lai^e  and  numerous ;  leaves  slightly  zonate. 

pr.  Hogg. — ^Deep  rosy  pink,  mudi  darker  in  colour  and 
broader  in  the  petel  than  Amy  Hogg ;  truss  fair  size  and 
Abundant,  very  might  aaid  beautiful ;  leaves  zonate. 
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Enehantreu.  —  Pnrple  and  crimson  diaded,  Boarlet  bloieh 
on  upper  petals,  Tery  smooth  and  glowing ;  trusses  plentiful, 
and  uurown  well  above  the  foliage ;  habit  fine ;  leaves  plain. 

Fairy  Queen.— Rosy  red;  trusses  fair  sise,  and  abundant; 
flowers  large  and  smooth ;  leaves  slightly  senate. 

Glory  of  Waltham. — ^Intense  scarlet,  truss^  large  and  oom- 
pact,  resting  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  foliage;  leaves 
plain,  pale  green.    The  finest  of  Nosegay  Pelargoniums. 

Indian  Telhw. — Orange  scarlet,  with  a  strong  glow  of  yellow ; 
trusses  of  fair  size,  and  very  abundant ;  leaves  darkly  zonate. 

Le  Grand. — Crimson  scarlet,  shaded  with  purple ;  of  large 
size  and  great  substance. 

Lilacimim, — ^Lilac ;  trusses  large  and  compact,  and  rising  well 
above  the  foliage ;  leaves  plain ;  habit  dwarf  and  close. 

Madame  JBarr^.— Bright  rosy  pink,  white  ^e ;  leaves  plain. 

Naiad, — ^Purple,  crimson  blotch ;  leaves  plain.  Very  distinot 
and  beautiful. 

Orange  Notegay. —Biigjit  orange ;  trusses  fair  size,  and  very 
abundimt ;  leaves  plain.    Very  effective. 

Purple  Qu««R.— Beddish  purple;  trusses  very  abundant; 
leaves  slightly  zonate ;  habit  very  dwarf.    Suited  for  edgings. 

Saint  George.  —  Chestnut,  shaded  with  blackish  scarlet; 
trusses  very  lurge  and  compact ;  flower-stalks  stiff,  and  rising 
nicely  above  the  foliage ;  leaves  plain.    One  of  the  best. 

Salmon  Nosegay. —SBUmon ;  trusses  and  flowers  large,  smooth, 
and  abundant;  leaves  plain.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
effective. 

Sulla.— Biighi  crimson ;  trusses  large  and  abundant ;  leaves 
zonate. 

Sir  Joseph  Paj;ton.->Bright  orange ;  trusses  large  and  abun- 
dant ;  leaves  zonate.    Very  effective. 

ViUage  Maid. — Bright  deep  pink,  with  a  large  white  blotch 
on  upper  petals,  the  colours  clearly  de&ied,  not  running  into 
each  other;  habit  dwarf  and  compact;  leaves  darkly  zonate. 
Very  beautiful. 

WaUham  Nosegay. — Carmine  and  scarlet  shaded;  trusses 
and  flowers  large,  smooth,  and  compact,  rising  well  above  the 
foliage;  leaves  plain;  habit  first-rate.  One  of  the  most 
effective. 

Waltham  Seedling. — ^Dark  crimson ;  trusses  large  and  abun- 
dant ;  leaves  zonate.    Yery  effective. 

Wood  Nymph. — Pale  reddish  pink ;  leaves  pale  green,  slightly 
zonate.    Distinct  and  pleasing. 

2,  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  **  Zonales,"  which  are  gene- 
rally best  under  glass ;  and  although  the  Nosegays  are  alike 
beautiful,  and  sometimes  more  beautiful  under  glass,  we  can- 
not say  that  the  Zonales  as  a  rule  are  equally  beautiful  in 
the  open  giound.  These  Zonales,  like  the  Nosegays  and  their 
allies,  possess  one  great  advantage  over  the  fancy,  French,  and 
other  Pelargoniums,  which  it  mil  be  well  to  bear  in  mind — 
namely,  that  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  season,  or, 
indeed,  all  the  year  round,  if  kept  under  glass ;  whereas  the 
others  are  only  a  month,  or  at  most  six  weeks,  in  condition. 
And  here  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  in  unison  with  the  "  one- 
idea"  men.  I  acknowledge  form  as  one  important  and  de- 
sirable quality,  and  only  object  to  it  when  it  is  used  to  ignore 
other  qualities  equally,  and  for  special  purposes  more,  important 
than  itself. 

Of  varieties  best  suited  for  decoration  under  glass,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  best  according  to  my  judgment : — 

Beaut6  de  Suresne. — ^Deep  rosy  pink,  white  eye;  trusses 
large ;  form  fine ;  leaves  zonate. 

Blue  Bell.—yeTj,  soft,  bluish  lilac ;  colour  new,  and  lovely; 
truss  large ;  form  fine ;  leaves  zonate. 

Bride. — ^White,  with  large  crimson  eye ;  of  fine  shape,  and 
great  substance ;  leaves  zonate.  One  of  the  best  of  the  lig^t- 
coloured  varieties  for  out  of  doors. 

Cardinal.— FvH  scarlet;  truss  large;  form  fine;  leaves 
plain. 

Charles  Rouillard. — ^Wbite,  shaded  with  salmon;  flowers 
good  shape ;  truss  compact ;  leaves  darkly  zonate.  Good  out 
of  doors. 

Clipper.— Bcailet ;  flowers  very  large ;  form  &ne ;  habit  good; 
leaves  zonate.    One  of  the  best. 

Dame  Blanche.— White,  sli^itiy  tinged  with  pink;  leaves 
darkly  zonate.    Very  pretty  and  distinct. 

Dr.  LindUy.—BcATlet ;  truss  and  form  fine ;  habit  good.  One 
of  the  best  for  in- doors,  forming  a  beautiful  round-headed 
standard. 

Dttehess. — Reddiflh  cerise ;  truss  very  larga  and  fine  ;  habit 
oloee  and  compact ;  leaves  slightly  zonate.    One  of  the  best. 
FireJly.—SiiArlei,  shaded  with  blackish  crimson ;  trusses  fair 


size,  and  abundant ;  habit  good ;  leaves  zonftte.    Good  also 
out  of  dooxB. 

Govmior.— Scarlet;  flowers  large;  good  shape  and  truss; 
leaves  plain. 

Lord  Chaneellar.—BaddxBh  salmon ;  trusses  good  siM,  my 
abundant;  leaves  darkly  zonate,  contrasting  well  with  tm 
flowers.    Quite  first-rate,  both  in  and  out  of  doors. 

Xiiciuf  .—Yellowish  orange ;  flowers  large,  splendid  true ; 
leaves  zonate.    One  of  the  best. 

Ma  Gloire.—yndie,  centre  red ;  leaves  darkly  zonate. 

Madame  Werle.—FUmean  white,  centre  red,  oolonxs  dsazly 
defined ;  flowers  large ;  good  shape ;  leaves  zonate. 

Jlfadelin^.— Sahnon  red ;  flowers  large ;  leaves  darklv  zonate. 

Merrimac.—Bosy  salmon ;  leaves  zonate.  Good  either  in  or 
out  of  doors. 

Model.— Deep  orange  scarlet ;  perfect  shape ;  tmsses  fair 
size ;  leaves  plain.    The  finest  of  all  orange  scarlets. 

Mr.  G. Natehet.—JAg}ai  scarlet;  leaves  darkly  zonate.  One 
of  the  best. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Paul.— Soft  roqr  peach;  flowers  very  large  ;  form 
fine ;  habit  dwarf  and  compact ;  leaves  slightiy  zonate.  One 
of  the  best. 

Nimrod.—OxKnfs& ;  fine  form ;  truss  large  and  fine ;  leaTOi 
zonate.    One  of  the  best  for  either  in  or  out  of  doors. 

i^ora.— Salmon  rose;  flowers  large;  good  ehape;  leaves 
zonate. 

Princess  Liehtenstein.—8$loum  pink;  perfect  shape;  good 
both  in  and  ont  of  doors ;  leaves  darkly  zonate. 

Rebecca. — Cherry  colour ;  fine  form  and  habit ;  blooms 
abunduitiy.    One  of  the  best  for  either  in  or  out  of  doors. 

iSftrtMnp.— Salmon  shaded  with  orange ;  flowers  large  and  of 
good  form ;  loaves  darkly  zonate. 

Virgo  Man>.— Pure  white ;  flowers  good  shape,  the  best  of 
the  whites ;  leaves  zonate. 

Of  the  double-flowering  kinds,  I  have  found  Banuneuliflora 
plenissima  and  Gloire  de  Nancy  the  best,  but  oannot  recom- 
mend either  for  ont  of  doors. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  entering  on  the  oultivatbn  of  fins 
plant,  as  it  is  so  simple  and  so  generally  understood,  that  I 
feared  trespassing  needlessly  on  your  valuable  space.  I  may 
just  remark,  however,  that  a  light  soil,  not  too  rich,  appears  to 
me  the  most  suitable,  and  when  grown  in  pots  tbo  plants 
should  have  plenty  of  pot  room.— Willum  Paul,  FamCs  Nur- 
series, Waltham  Cros^,  N. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 

OuB  late  lamented  friend  Bfr.  Beaton,  when  he  brought  the 
various  uses  to  which  the  cocoa-nut  flbre  refusa  could  be 
successfully  applied  into  public  notice,  conferred  a  great  boon 
on  the  lovers  of  floriculture  and  horticulture,  and  no  doubt  st 
the  same  tinke  was  the  means  of  placing  a  good  round  sum  to 
the  credit  of  the  Patent  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Company ;  for  thst 
which  was  fast  becoming  a  nuisance  to  them  was  inade  a  fndt- 
ful  source  of  income  by  his  so  strongly  recommending  its 
application  for  the  various  purposes  of  plsnt  and  fruit-growing. 
Many  readers  of  the  Journal  can  remember  with  gratitude  tbe 
good  effects  it  brought  about  in  connection  with  plant-growing* 
Now  that  we  have  lost  him,  it  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  refer 
back  through  the  long  flies  of  Journals  that  have  since  been 
published.  Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  per- 
sonally can  almost  fancy  he  is  present  with  them  whilst  tb^ 
are  perusing  his  practical  articles,  which  are  written  so  deszly 
that  those  who  run  may  read;  and  amongst  the  numerous 
suggestions  conceived  by  his  fertile  brain  even  the  most  leamod 
of  the  present  day  may  find  assistance,  which  will  help  to 
unravel  many  a  knotty  subject,  and  reheve  and  help  them  ont 
of  many  difficulties  which  may  beset  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Beaton  strongly  recommended 
the  use  of  the  cocoa-nut  refuse  for  plunging  plants  in.  I  have 
used  it  with  great  success  for  Pine-growing  this  season.  It  i0 
much  superior  to  spent  bark  for  plunging  Pines  in,  for  tbe 
following  reasons : — 

1st,  It  does  not  breed  any  fungus. 

2nd,  Where  there  are  eufilcient  pipes  for  bottom  heat  it 
will  always  retain  a  regular  and  uniform  temperature  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  is  a  most  important  point.  One 
of  the  greatest  evils  the  Pine-grower  has  to  contend  with  in 
using  tan  for  his  plunging  material  is  the  sudden  cheek  to 
which  the  plants  are  subjected  when  the  beds  are  renewed. 
The  roots  have  perhaps  for  some  time  been  growing  in  a  tern- 
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pentare  of  80°;  when  the  bed  is  renewed  the  temperatnze  will 
be  perhaps  as  low  as  65°  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  all  at 
onoe  there  is  a  rapid  rise,  and  it  ^eqnently  huppens  that  the 
roots  are  snbjeoted  to  a  scorching  temperature  of  95°  or  more. 
These  sadden  changes  must  be  yery  injurious  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  are  often  the  cause  of  its  fruiting  prematurely. 

Another  yaluable  property  which  the  cocea-nut  refuse  pos- 
sesses is  its  durabili^.  Plants  may  be  potted  into  Iheir  fruit- 
ing pots,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  removing  them 
again  till  after  the  fruit  has  been  cut.  This  sares  the  leayes 
from  being  broken,  and  presenres  the  plant  from  many  dangers 
to  which  it  is  often  subjected  by  removal,  especially  where 
proper  care  is  not  taken  in  performing  the  operation.  My 
Pine-pits  were  prepared  as  follows :  After  the  hot-water  pipes 
were  fixed  some  day  was  put  in  layers  6  inches  thi<d:,  each 
layer  being  carefully  rammed  down.  The  whole  of  the  space 
below  the  pipes  was  filled  up  in  this  way;  then  1  foot  of 
broken  bricks,  stones,  &o.,  was  put  in  around  and  above  the 
pipes.  In  putting  in  this  brick  rubbish  care  was  taken  to 
place  it  so  that  the  heat  from  the  pipes  might  be  regularly 
difltributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  refuse  was  then 
sifted,  and  the  fibre  was  placed  over  the  drainage  to  prevent 
the  finer  refuse  from  trickling  .through ;  2^  feet  of  the  refuse 
•was  put  in,  and  the  plants  nicely  plun^^.  They  are  now  full 
of  health  and  beauty,  and  have  the  appearance  of  enjoying 
themselves  to  the  fullest  extent. 

As  the  refuse  will  last  several  years,  it  will  in  the  end  be 
found  cheaper  than  tan,  even  to  those  who  like  myself  had  to 
send  to  London  for  it,  tor  there  is  in  the  first  instance  a  great 
saving  of  labour,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  spent  bark  has 
to  be  brou^t  from  a  long  distance,  in  which  case  the  cartage 
amounts  to  a  considerable  item.  Then,  again,  the  plants  look 
so  neat  and  comfortable,  and  there  is  not  that  rough  unsightiy 
appearance  which  is  produced  by  the  tan. 

The  following  quantities  of  piping  should  be  placed  in  the 
hottom  of  the  pits  for  bottom  heat,  as  no  heat  is  generated  by 
the  refuse  itself.  For  a  pit  5  feet  wide,  two  four-inch  pipes, 
t^  for  a  pit  10  or  12  feet  wide  four  pipes  should  be  used. 
These  should  be  placed  at  equal  distances  over  the  bottom.  If 
the  pit  is  12  feet  wide  let  the  pipes  be  put  3  feet  apart,  and  in- 
stead  of  having  two  flows  and  two  returns,  let  there  be  only 
one  flow  and  one  return,  ihis  will  cause  the  heat  to  be  more 
evenly  distributed. 

The  prices  of  the  cocoa-nut  refuse  delivered  at  any  of  the 
railway  stations  or  booking-offices  in  London,  bags  included, 
are  as  foUows : — Ten  bags  for  14«. ;  twenty  for  27«. ;  thirty 
for  4/08. ;  forty  for  50«. ;  fifty  for  60«. ;  sixty  for  708.,  and  so 
on.  The  larger  the  quantity  taken,  the  lower  the  price  in 
proportion.  I  received  sixty  bags,  the  railway  charge  was 
about  £3  10#.,  so  that  I  obtained  for  about  £6  10«.  nearly 
three  tons  of  the  refuse,  enough  to  fill  three  large  pits,  severid 
frames,  and  for  plunging  plants  in,  besides  a  reserve  for  mixing 
with  soil  for  plant-growing,  Sso.  I  have  been  particular  in 
Tiaming  quantities,  price,  &c.,  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  try 
it  for  the  purpose  of  Pine-growing,  may  know  the  quantity  to 
apply  for.---J.  Wills. 


THE  KOSES  OF  1866. 


As  a  natural  sequence  to  my  notes  on  the  Boses  of  1865  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  those  of  the  present  year,  but  before 
doing  so  must  allude  to  a  '*  mull "  made  in  my  former  paper. 
The  description  of  Dr.  Andry  should  have  followed  immediately 
on  that  of  Duo  de  Wellington,  and  then  the  paper  would  have 
read  correctly.  As  it  is,  there  •  is  a  discrepancy  between  the 
statement  in  a  former  paragraph,  that  I  considered  Dr.  Andry 
a  first-class  Rose,  and  this  arrangement,  which  makes  it  a 
second-class  one.  With  regard  to  the  Boses  of  the  present 
season,  I  do  not  think  that  one  is  as  yet  capable  of  speaking 
very  decidedly  on  them  all.  Some  have  unmistakeably  held 
good  their  daim  on  tiie  attention  and  kind  offices  of  all  rosa- 
xians ;  others  have  as  unmistakeably  proved  their  worthless- 
ness,  and  of  these  few  only  would  I  speak  in  very  decided 
terms.  I  had  the  opportunity  last  season  of  seeing  some  of 
them  Abroad,,  and  gave  my  judgment  then^a  judgment  which 
I  am  c^ad  to  say  has  been  confirmed  by  Bose-(pK>wers  at  home 
and  abroad.  Others  I  spoke  well  of  on  the  strength  of  the 
xaiser's  character ;  but  here  I  have  been  disappointed,  so  that 
there  is  no  infallible  rule. 

For  these  reasons  it  will  be  obvious  that  I  cannot  give  so 
MOD^ete  a  rimtaU  as  of  those  of  1865,  and  most  daim  for 


mysdf  the  privilege  of  altering  my  opinion  when  the  blooming 
season  next  year  shall  have  given  me  a  greater  opportunity 
of  seeing  them. 

Alba  Mutahilia  (Eugfine  Verdier).— A  very  pleasing  tender 
tint  of  rose,  changing  to  a  deeper  colour  when  expanded.  I 
am  indined  to  tlunk  this  will  be  a  useful  Bose. 

Alfred  Colomb  (Lacharme). — ^A  magnificent  high-coloured 
flower,  very  full  and  well  formed,  certainly  Al. 

Ea^oHtion  de  Brie  (Granger). — ^I  have  seen  this  very  fine, 
and  it  is  likdy  to  be  among  the  first,  or,  if  not,  at  the  top  of 
the  second  class. 

MademoiaeUe  Marguerite  Donibrain  (Eugene  Verdier). — An- 
other first-class  Bose,  large,  globular,  lively  colour,  and  dis- 
tinct. How  Mr.  Heale  could  have  said  it  was  too  like  La 
Beine  I  know  not.  In  colour  it  is  intermediate  between  it  and 
Gomte  de  Nanteuil. 

Prince  de  Porcia  (Eugene  Verdier). — A  very  beautiful  flower. 
I  saw  it  at  Mr.  Fraser's,  and  it  was  certainly  very  fine. 

FrSderic  Biborel  (Damaizin). — I  have  only  seen  this  once, 
but  it  was  then  very  beautiful  and  well  shaped. 

Hippolyte  Flandrin  (Damaizin). — ^A  beautiful  flower,  exqui- 
site in  shape,  and  livdy  in  colour.  I  think  this  will  be  a  first- 
dass  Bose  if  its  constitution  is  good. 

Jean  Cherpin  fLiabaud). — I  have  seen  this  in  one  or  two 
places,  and  in  very  beautiful  condition ;  the  colour  very  bril- 
liant, and  the  flowers  large,  but  not  coarse. 

Josephine  de  Beauhamais  (Qtdllot  fils). — ^Unquestionably  a 
good  Bose.  I  should  say  deddedly  Al,  were  I  quite  sure  that 
it  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  its  parent  Louise  Peyronny.  I 
think  it  is,  but  wait  for  further  acquaintance  with  it. 

Madajne  FilUon  (Gonod). — 1  saw  this  at  Lyons  very  pretty, 
but  have  not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  seen  it  here. 

Gloire  de  Dueher  (Duoher). — ^Not  a  flower  that  wiU  be  a 
favourite  one  here ;  its  colour  is  against  it. 

Pline  (Guillot  fils). — ^A  coarse  flower,  rough  in  outline,  and 
not  distinct  in  colour.    Will  be  discarded. 

Prudence  Besson  fLacharme). — A  huge  flaunting  flower,  far 
more  like  a  Paaony  man  a  Bose,  with  immense  petids  of  a  bright 
rosy  pink  colour,  but  so  few  in,  number  that  the  flower  is 
worthless. 

Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamain  (Lacharme). — This  has  the  very 
opposite  fault  to  the  preceaing  one — it  is  too  small.  The 
colour  is  admirable,  but  it  will  never  make  a  show  Bose. 

Prendent  Mas  (Ghiillot  fils). — A  coarse  flower,  and  somewhat 
dingy  in  colour,  not  unlike  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  but  not  so 


In  addition  to  these  I  have  heard  Fisher  Holmes  and 
Jean  Lambert  highly  spoken  of ;  but  at  present  my  judgment 
goes  thus  far — Alfred  Colomb,  Marguerite  Dombrain,  and 
Hippolyte  Flandrin  are  first-class  Boses;  Alba  Mutabilis, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Prince  de  Porcia,  Fr6d^ric  Bibord, 
Josephine  de  Beauhamais,  and  Jean  Cherpin  come  next,  and 
some  of  them  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  promotion ;  while 
there  are  some  others  whose  fate,  as  Car  as  my  opinion  goes,  is 
as  yet  undedded. — D.,  Deal. 


AMONG  THE  SCOTTISH  BRAES,  LOCHS,  AND 
MOUNTAINS.— No  3. 
Dunoon  Castle  crowns  the  summit  of  a  grass-dad  conioal 
hill,  stiU  justifying  its  Gaelic  designation,  compounded  of  Dun, 
an  eminence,  and  aine,  green.  Small  are  the  fragments  of  the 
castle  now  remaining,  and  as  I  rested  upon  them  the  thought 
recurred  which  had  often  arisen  before  when  visiting  similar 
ruins  of  similar  residences  of  the  olden  times — ^how  effec- 
tually they  forbade  a  dependance  upon  vegetables  for  sus- 
tenance. At  first,  this  may  seem  a  trivial  reflection— but  if 
the  reflection  be  pursued  it  explains  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
manners  of  the  feudal  ages.  The  animal  diet — ^the  flesh  and 
fish  constituting  the  prominent  dishes  of  every  meal — ^were 
forced  upon  the  residents  of  such  fortressed  dwellings.  They 
dared  not  depend  upon  provision^  to  be  grown  without  the 
walls,  and  to  have  induded  a  sufficient  space  within  the  walls 
would  have  rendered  these  far  too  extended  for  defence, by  the 
lord^s  ordinary  retainers — and  to  increase  the  garrison  would 
be  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  provisioning  it.  Com  and  pre- 
served meats  sufficient  for  many  months  could  be  stored  in  a 
castle's  vaults,  hence  those  foods  of  necessity  were  adopted  as 
the  prevailing  diet.  It  would  have  been  inconvenient  and 
riddng  additional  privation  to  foster  a  taste  for  food  so  liable 
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to  be  eat  off  as  that  pxodnced  by  a  gar^^a,  and  he&ee  g^<^^«i*c 
iraa  among  the  neglected  arts  of  the  feudal  afes— the  ages  of 
perpetnaUy  recnrring  wars— not  merely  the  wars  of  natiooi 
against  nation,  bat  of  baron  against  baron.  Dunoon  had  its 
fan  share  of  these  internecine  broils.  In  ld83  John  Balioi 
droye  from  it  its  rightful  lords— the  Laments ;  and  his  gamscti, 
in  its  turn,  was  soon  massacred  by  the  aid  of  Colin  Campbell, 
of  Loohawe,  founder  of  the  Argyll  family,  but  this  stronghold 
was  not  restored  to  the  Lamonts.  In  doe  couise,  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  two  centuries  later,  was  expelled  from  it  by  the  Earl  of 
Lennox.  Howeyer,  it  was  restored  to  the  A^Us,  and  their 
atrocious  hatred  of  the  Lamonts  culminated  in  1646.  They 
waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Lamonts,  and  nearly 
two  himdred  of  them,  their  followers,  and  their  chUdien,  are 
loiown  to  haye  been  massacred.  The  Lamonts  who  held  the 
strongholds  of  Toward  and  Escoy,  near  Dunoon,  were  captured 
and  brought  hither,  and  thirty-six  gentlemen  of  the  clan  were 
Irnng  upon  one  tree.  The  Marquis  of  Argyll  was  indicted  for 
the  crime,  and  there  is  scarcely  ground  for  donbting  tiiat  he 
was  cognizant  of  the  intended  slaughter.  Borne  of  the  con- 
aluding  sentences  of  this  head  of  tiie  indietment  are  as 
IoHows  : — 

*<The  Lord  from  Heayen  did  declare  his  wrath  against  the 
rnme  by  striking  the  tree  whereon  the  aaid  Lamonts  were 
lianged  in  the  month  of  June ;  it  being  a  leyel  fresh-growing 
Ash-tree  at  the  kirk-yard  of  Dunoon,  among  many  other  free- 
growing  trees  with  leayes.  The  Lord  struck  the  tree  imme- 
diately thereafter,  so  the  whole  leayes  fell  from  it.  and  the  tree 
Withered." 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Argylls  neyer  afterwards  inhabited 
the  castle,  and  it  gradually  was  deserted  and  allowed  to  become 
a  ruin.* 

I  could  linger  oyer  other  passages  in  this  ea8tle*s  history, 
and  could  detail  some  of  the  doings  of  Manr  Queen  of  Boots 
when,  in  1563,  visiting  here  her  sister.  Lady  Jane  Stewart ; 
2>ut  I  pass  on,  cross  the  mountain  at  the  b|Mk  of  Bullwood— rich 
}n  bog  plants,  follow  the  mountain  stream,  the  banks  of  which 
are  clothed  with  many  Ferns,  ramble  on  to  Sandbank,  when, 
lor  a  time,  Sir  William  Hooker  resided  while  Professor  at 
Glasgow  University,  and,  homing  by  the  shore  of  the  East  Bay, 
wiU  now  jot  down  a  few  notes  about  the  plants  found  in  this 
Tioinity. 

The  neighbouring  sea  and  the  comparatively  small  elevation 
of  the  mountains  here  banish  from  them  the  rarer  alpine 
plants  which  are  found  within  a  few  miles  on  the  more  inland 
and  loftier  mountains,  yet  there  are  some  plants  of  not 
common  occurrence.  The  Bitter  Cress  (Cardamine  impatiens), 
is  found  in  the  neighbouring  glens ;  Scurvy  Grass  (Cochlearia 
officinalis),  on  the  beach ;  that  gem  of  native  plants,  the  Sun- 
dew (Drosera  anglica),  in  the  bogs  of  the  mountains;  the 
Homed  Poppy  (Glaucium  luteum),  on  the  higher  portion  of  the 
l>each  between  the  West  Bay  and  Toward  Point ;  and  in  the 
pame  locality  grows  the  Oyster  Plant  (Mertensia  maritima), 
deriving  its  popular  name  from  the  flavour  of  its  leaves  when 
eaten  whilst  fresh. 

In  the  boggy  localities  is  also  found  the  Sweet  Gale  or  Bog 
Myrtle  (Myrica  gale),  distinguishable  even  by  the  non-botanical 
Jy  the  spicy  fragrance  of  its  leaves  when  bruised.  This  and 
tte  elasticity  of  its  spray  cause  it  to  be  selected  for  many  a 
highland  bed.  It  abounds  in  districts  once  exclusively  peopled 
f  y  the  Campbells,  and  hence  it  was  adopted  as  the  badge  of 
fjeir  dan. 

On  the  drier  soils,  resting  on  the  rook,  aro  several  of  the 
OrchidaoeflB— the  Early  Purple  (Orchis  mascula),  the  Spotted 
(Orchis  maculate),  the  Butterfly  (Habenaria  bifolia) ;  and  in  the 
hoggy  places  may  be  detected  the  Marsh  Orchis  (Malaxis 
palndosa). 

In  the  boggy  localities,  also,  is  found  the  Portugese  Butter- 
wort  (Pinguicula  lusitaniea),  so  called  because  first  discovered  in 
Portugal,  but  since  found  native  in  places  on  our  western  coasts, 
niough  not,  I  believe,  either  on  our  eastern  coasts  or  inland. 

The  Yellow  Mountain  Saxifrage  (Saxifragaaizoides),  is  found 
nere;  and  the  Great  Bilberry  (Vacoinium  uliginosum),  the 
iMge  fruit  of  which  is  eatable,  and  its  leaves  mingled  with  the 
Alpine  Club  Moss  are  used  for  dying  woollens  yellow  by  the 
Icelanders.    Lastly,  I  may  mention  that  aUy  of  the  Grasses  the 

tJ-uJ^^Jh^ii^  ^!^  ^is  extract  to  a  local  gaide  about  to  be  published 
C  l!i;i«5^?»  *S*®'  Bookseller,  Dunoon,  of  some  of  the  proofs  of  which 
w«?2  nf  ln.i±«?*^*?  *?f  ^^^^^' ,  Mr.  ColoRate  is  aUo  affent  for  the 
letting  of  lodgings-that  is,  ho  is  wliat  U  termed  north  of  the  Tweed  a 
"House  Factor ;    and  I  adYiac  his  aid  to  be  obtained  by  those  about  to 
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Baa  Wraek  (Zoeten  mariM),  naed  for  stniBBg  the  skins  of  bii^i 
in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys.  It  is  not  uneommoft  aoai  Ibi 
shore  here. — G. 


THE   CONIFERS    AT  WOODLANDS,  REDHILL, 
SURREY. 

Thbu  are  two  chief  paints  in  couiectiflii  witti  the  Cooi. 
ferous  tribe  that  are  ohvioudj  disfcinet,  but  not  fieoeassn^y 
antagonistic.  These  aw,  ntiJ^y  in  an  eoonomio  senae,  as  the 
various  appliances  of  their  timber,  fruit,  seoretioiia,  and,  in  a 
horticultural  sense,  thsir  ornamental  qualities  and  efleetife 
appearance  in  the  landaoape,  whether  singly  or  in  groups.  Of 
the  iirst  it  is  not  my  objeet  to  take  espedal  cognisance  imihsr 
than  to  remark,  thai  excepting  in  the  ease  of  a  lew  well-knom 
kinds,  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  real  value  of  the  timber 
furnished  by  many  of  them  is  as  yet  confined  to  eompazsfciTCillf 
few,  and  that  many  yean  most  cdapse  before 'the  vahaiUe 
timber  of  some  of  the  Conifers,  now  rarely  planted  lor  snj 
other  purpose  than  for  improving  the  appearanee  of  parks  and 
kept  grounds,  or,  as  we  should  say,  for  q»ecimena,  will  be 
brought  into  more  general  use. 

This  is  at  present  naturally  the  case.  Commereially  tpmk- 
ing,  it  would  not  answer  to  send  for  timber  many  thoosands  cf 
miles  away,  where  labour  is  also  scarce,  even  if  it  were  knon 
to  be  superior,  when  a  substitute  could  be  obtained  at  a  eompars- 
tively  trifling  cost  although  inferior  in  quality.  There  are  two 
well-known  instances  of  this,  theDougM  Fir  (Abies  I>oagIaii9» 
and  the  Himalayan  Cedar  (Cedms  deodara).  The  duiabihiy 
of  the  latter  under  certain  dreumstances  is  shown  by  umm- 
peachable  testimony,  and  important  app^cations  of  the  latter 
have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark,  and  it  is  not  mapy 
years  since  some  interesting  and  conclusive  experiments  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  showed  the  comparative  strength  of  these 
and  other  woods  to  surpass  those  iiitherto  in  general  nee. 
Both  species  have  been  in  England  several  years ;  they  aie 
found  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate  and  soil  perfect^; 
and  both  have  begun  to  produce  seed  annually,  but  whether  of 
sufficient  maturity  to  produce  seedling  plants  has  not  yet  come 
to  my  knowledge.  Evidence  on  this  point  would  be  useful.  la 
the  case  of  the  Douglas  Fir  it  is  certainly  mach  to  be  hoped 
that  the  seed  may  germinate,  as  the  enormous  diBtaaee  and  the 
situation  of  its  native  home  (North  California,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  the  north-west  of  North  America  generally,  now  in 
the  course  of  being  colonised),  must  oiler  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  its  importation  in  quantity.  There  is  Ho 
reason,  then,  why  the  Doug^  Fir  and  Deodar  should  not  be 
extensively  planted  in  this  country,  and  good  service  is  being 
rendered  by  several  of  our  most  eminent  nurserymen  in  rais- 
ing large  quantities  of  both  from  imported  seed. 

In  their  rektion  to  horticulture,  the  selection  and  planting 
of  Conifers  for  ornamental  purposes  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  in  laying  out  new  grounds  and  the  im- 
provement of  others.  The  diversity  of  form,  foliage,  hsbit, 
and  adaptability  to  situation  is  so  extensive  that  no  garden  cf 
any  pretension  can  be  without  some  kinds,  and  even  in  the 
smallest,  if  we  do  not  find  some  specimens  of  compact  or  &s- 
tigiate  growth  we  feel  that  Uiere  is  something  wanted  to  render 
it  complete,  however  well  it  may  be  managed  in  other  respects. 
Like  other  subjects,  the  planting  and  eeiection  of  Conifers  is 
often  carried  to  an  injudicious  extent,  either  from  deficiency  of 
knowledge  of  their  habits  and  requirements  or  from  the  pav* 
donable  desire  to  possess  specimens.  Thus  we  occaaionaUy 
find  them  too  much  crowded,  a  vigorous  and  large-growing  tree 
put  where  a  smaller  or  more  compact  kind  would  be  enitahle^ 
or  the  contrast  of  foliage  not  sufficiently  studied  to  pofodnoe 
striking  or  pleasing  effect,  but  something  indescribably  jarring 
to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  we  should  wish  to  see 
altered.  Notwithstanding  that  much  has  already  been  written 
about  Conifers,  practical  suggeetions  for  planting  and  arrangiBg 
specimens  might  form  the  subject  of  more  than  one  useful 
and  interesting  article. 

At  Woodlands  idl  the  requisite  conditions  for  securing  good 
specimens  combined  with  good  effect  have  on  the  whole  beeft 
satisfactorily  complied  with.  The  soil  is  light,  with  a  laigs 
proportion  of  sand.  The  situation  is  favourable,  and  partially 
sheltered  by  high  deciduous  trees,  which  materially  assist  in 
bv^aking  the  force  of  high  winds.  The  specimens  from  their 
size  would  at  first  sight  appear  a  little  too  dose  together,  bat 
they  are  sufficiently  far  api^  to  admit  a  free  eireuJation  of  air 
—an  indispensable  requisite  to  secure  good  and  healthy  plants. 
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OottlMl  will  always  prodnoe  some  Mormhy,  or  rmder  tlie 
put  tbat  Buffers  it  more  or  less  imsightly.  The  specimens 
named  beneath  may  be  ranked  among  the  best,  certainly  in  the 
oonnty  of  Sorrey,  as  regards  their  thriving  and  beantifal  ap- 
pearance, and  inferior  to  few  that  have  ever  come  nnder  my 
notice.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Singleton,  the  gardener,  I  am 
enaibled  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  plants  from  actual  mea- 
soremeiit. 

WeUingtania  ffiffontea.-^Knf^i,  18  feet.  Spread  of  branches, 
46  feet  in  oircomference.  Tmnk  at  base,  6  feet;  at  4  feet 
fh>m  the  ground,  8i  feet.  Age,  aboot  12  years.  A  perfect 
specimen,  symmetrical  and  compact. 

Pieea  (Ahies)  pinsapo. — ^Height,  2X|  feet.  Spread  of  branches, 
60  feet  in  circumference.  Trunk  at  base,  2^  feet;  at  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  2  feet  2  inches. 

Tki^a  aurea. — ^Height,  4  feet  9  inches.  Circumference, 
16i  feet 

Cvpresmts  UmUosa. — Height,  22i  feet.  Spread  of  branches, 
27  feet  in  cireomf erence.  Timnk  at  base,  8  feet  9  inches ;  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  2  feet  3  inches. 

Tkujopsis  horealU. — Height,  8|  feet.  Spread  of  branches, 
16i  feet  in  circumference. 

Pieea  {Abies)  cephcUoniea. — ^Height,  23|  feet.  Spread  of 
branches,  40  feet  in  circumference.  Trunk  at  base,  2i  feet ;  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  9  inches. 

Cypressue  macrocarpa. — Hei^t,  35  feet.  Spread  of  branches, 
64  feet  in  civoumferenoe.    Trunk  at  base,  4i  feet. 

Cedrus  deodara. — Height,  28  feet.  Spread  of  branches,  60  feet 
in  dreomference.  Trunk  at  base,  4|  feet ;  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  2  feet  9  inches. 

Thuja  gijantea. — Height,  17  feet.  'Spread  of  branches, 
18  feet  in  circumference.    Trunk  at  base,  2  feet. 

Abies  Douglasii. — ^Height,  35  feet.  Spread  of  branches,  60 
to  64  feet  in  circumference.  Trunk  at  base,  2  feet  9  inches ; 
at  4  feet  from  the  groimd,  2^  feet  This  tree  has  produced 
ataidanoe  of  cones. 

Pieea  {Abies)  Nordmanmana, — Height,  lOi  feet.  Spread  of 
Inraaches,  22  feet  in  circumference.  Trunk  at  base,  1  foot ;  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  9  inches. 

Pieea  {Abies)  nobilis, — ^Height,  9  feet.  Spread  of  branches, 
18  feet  in  circumference.    Tmnk  at  base,  1  foot. 

Pirms  excelsa. — Height,  28  feet.  Spread  of  branches,  38  feet 
an  circumference.  Trunk  at  base,  3  feet ;  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  2  feet. 

Pinus  imignis.—lBieight,  30  feet.  Spread  of  branches,  66  feet 
in  circumference.  Trunk  at  base,  3  feet ;  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  2  feet  2  inches. 

Cupressus  (JTu^ana.— Height,  24  feet  Spread  of  branches,. 
87  feet  in  circumference. 

Crffptomeriajaponiea» — ^Height,  24  feet.  Spread  of  branches, 
54  feet  in  circumference.  Trunk  at  base,  8  feet ;  at  4  feet  from 
tiie  ground,  2  feet  2  inches.  A  truly  magnificent  specimen  of 
this  noble  tree. 

AMes  TRon'Tufa.-- Height,  82  fieet.  Spread  of  branches,  36  feet 
in  circumference.  Trunk  at  base,  If  feet ;  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  1}  foot. 

The  above  details  of  these  fine  Conifers  will  give  a  much 
more  correct  idea  of  what  they  really  are  than  any  particular 
description  of  each,  which  would  exhaust  my  vocabulary  of 
euphonious  adjectives.  They  were  planted  by  the  late  W. 
HeacUand,  Esq.,  whose  taste  for  Conifers  and  Boses  was  weU 
kxK>wn  in  the  horticultural  world.  They  are  now  the  property 
of  F.  W.  Costar,  Bsq.  Occasional  notice  of  some  of  them  has 
been  made  in  Uiese  pages  and  elsewhere  by  anonymous  corre- 
spondents in  a  very  indistinct  manner,  and  without  reference 
to  Mr.  Singleton,  the  gardener,  under  whose  care  they  have 
been  for  many  years,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  is  one  of  those  earnest,  intelligent,  hard-working  gar- 
deners whom  we  are  always  glad  to  meet.  The  grounds  at 
Woodlands  are  fully  in  keejAng  with  the  beautiful  trees  that 
•dom  them.  The  rosery,  flower  garden,  and  the  various 
bouses,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent  management  xmder 
which  they  are  placed. 

While  writing  of  Conifers,  I  have  to  record  a  remarkable 
tpori  which  has  occurred  in  the  nursery  of  lir.  Cattell,  at 
Westerham,  whose  general  stock  of  these  plants  is  scarcely 
surpassed  anywhere.  It  is  from  a  plant  of  the  diminutive 
Abies  ClanbrasiHana,  whose  leader  has  grown  with  a  vigour 
4iiite  contrary  to  the  habit  of  it,  and  which  proves  to  be  the 
oommon  Spruce  fAbies  excelsa),  thus  showing  that  A.  excelsa 
and  A.  Glanbrasiliana  are  not  separate  species,  but  simply  va- 
sielies  ef  the  same* — ^AdoiiPkus  H.  Kiht. 


NOTTIN&HAM  FLORAL  F^TE. 

OoKTEicpOBAsnBovSLT  With  the  meetiiMj  of  the  British  Aaaooiatiai 
ioT  the  Advaaoement  of  Seienoe,  a  flonl  fete  was  held  on  Thamday 
last,  at  Kottingham,  and  continaed  open  till  Saturday  night.  The 
spot  chosen  for  the  Exhibition  was  a  neld  in  the  Park  VaUsj,  aboafe 
ax  acres  in  extent,  along  the  sides  of  which  nnmerons  tents,  sone  of 
them  of  yary  considerable  dimensious,  were  erected,  whilst  the  oentnil 
area  was  left  open  to  the  promenaders  and  the  militeiy  bands.  Of  tbeia 
there  were  several  in  attendance,  indnding  that  of  the  Grenadier 
Chiards  from  London.  In  a  hortioaltnral  pomt  of  new  the  gatheinig 
was  most  snccessfnl,  for  not  only  were  the  subjects  exhibited  extremisljr 
namerow,  bnt  they  were  also  very  creditable  to  the  growers;  the  at* 
tendance  of  visitors  was  also  very  large,  amoonting  on  the  first  dajy 
we  believe,  to  about  5000,  and  the  weather  having  been  fine  throng* 
out,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  results  of  the  Fete 
in  a  peenniazy  point  of  view  will  be  most  gratifying  to  the  promoters. 

Store  and  greenhouse  plants  constituted  a  lead^g  feature,  thou^ 
it  is  rather  laite  in  the  season  to  see  flowering  specimens  of  these  a 
the  same  perfection  as  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  them  at  the 
metropolitan  summer  shows ;  but  fine-folisged  ]^ants  were  both  numer- 
ous and  in  excellent  condition.  In  a  collection  of  sixteen,  from  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  first  prize  im 
its  dass,  were  veiy  good  meoimens  of  AUamanda  Schottti,  Boogaia* 
vilUea  glabra.  Statics  Holfordi,  Bipladenia  splendens,  and  VaUola 
porporea,  together  with  variegated  Yuccas,  Croton  angostifolimn^ 
Aloeasia  maerorhiza  variegata,  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax,  attd 
Gynmostachyum  Verschaffalti.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Lovd 
HudcBeton  for  a  like  collection,  containing  among  other  plants  a  vtty 
good  Anthurium  magnifieum  and  Alooasia  zebmia,  Galadinm  aigy- 
rites,  Cissus  discolor,  and  Cyperus  altemifolins  varie^tus.  Capl» 
Fanner  had  Achimenes,  Tiantanas,  flowering  Begonias,  Fuchsia^ 
lilium  lancilolinm,  a  good  speeunen  of  the  variegated  Cobaa  scandens^ 
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pale  blue  Plumbago  capensis,  good  Aohimenes,  Yinca  rosea,  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  Asdepias  curassavica  and  Allamanda  Schottii.  Of 
this  last  there  was  a  single  froecimen  with  magnificent  blooms,  froia 
Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  who  also  had  a  first  prize  for  Kzica  Mar^ 
nockiana  in  fine  bloom. 

Of  plants  shown  exclusively  for  their  foliage  many  fine  colleetionii 
were  exhibited,  those  from  Mr.  Williams,  Loid  Middieton,  Lord  Bel- 

g)r,  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Tavlor,  Esq.,  Stoke  Newington,  and  Mr. 
ullen,  gardener  to  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  Leicester,  being  especiallv  worthy 
of  note.  Among  such  plants  were  seveoral  fine  specimens  of  Cyano- 
phyllum  magnifieum,  variegated  Crotons,  Fandanus  utilis  and  javani* 
cus  variegatus,  Caladiums,  Anthurium  magnifieum,  Aloeasia  metallic% 
Lowii,  and  zebrina,  one  or  two  handsome  plants  of  Spheerogyne  latt- 
folia ;  also,  Cissus  discolor,  varie^ted  Ananassa  sativa,  Coleus  Yer- 
schaflehi  and  nigricans,  Cordybne  indivisa,  BracaBnas,  Harantaa, 
Bhopalas,  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Cycas  revoluta,  Pothos  azgynaa  ; 
Livistonia  Jenxinsii,  Latania  borbonica,  and  other  Palms,  ^to« 
gether  with  several  fine  specimens  of  tree  Ferns.  Good  coIlecUonfl 
of  smaller  idants  came  from  Messrs.  Small,  of  Ilkeston,  and  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Ingram,  of  Huntingdon.  Among  single  specimens  we  re- 
marked a  noble  plant  of  Liristonia  Jenkinsii,  from  Mr.  Williams,  a 
fine  example  of  Cissus  discolor  from  the  same,  Caladium  Chantinf 
from  Lord  Middieton,  and  Aloeasia  metallica  ^om  Mr.  Bullen.  Of 
Caladiums,  Messrs.  Coolinff,  of  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby,  Messrs* 
Small  &  Son,  and  Lord  Middieton  exhibited  well-grown  plants  of 
Wightii,  Chantini,  poecile,  bicolor  splendens,  and  mirabile. 

The  central  group  in  the  large  tent,  in  which  the  flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  were  chiefly  shown,  comprised  a  fine  specimen  of  Dick- 
Bonia  antaretiea  from  Mr.  Williams,  a  large  Caladium  esculentutt 
from  Lord  Helper,  Kingston  Hall,  and  other  tall  plants  with  orna- 
mental foliage,  and  was  surrounded  with  well-grown  fine-leaved 
Beffonias  shown  by  Capt.  Smith,  Lord  Middieton,  Mr.  Boden,  Mr. 
Wildman,  and  Capt.  Mnndell ;  there  were  also  some  vef^  good  exotie 
Ferns  from  tiM  first- named,  and  Mr.  Boden,  including  excellettf 
examples  of  Adiantnm  cuneatnm  and  lormotom,  Bleohnvm  cor* 
covadense,  and  ooetdentale,  &c. 

Orchids  were  po<»'ly  represented  as  regards  nmnbws.  Mr.  Wilfiami^ 
Hollowi^,  and  Mr.  Bullen,  ^dener  to  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Boif 
Brid||e,  Leicester,  were  the  principal  exhibitors,  and  their  names  are 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  i^ecmieBs  shown  were  of  no  mean  ei^ 
oellenee.  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  first  for  twelve,  had  Miltonia  speo- 
tabflis  with  fourteen  fine  blooms,  Odontoglossum  grande  with  about  a 
doaen  large  flowers,  Saooolabium  Blumei  majus  with  a  fine  spika^ 
Aerides  saavissimnm,  Yanda  snaris,  a  very  good  Phaltenopsis  roeea» 
Cattleya  crispa,  and  Lielia  elegans  in  very  good  bloom,  Calanthe  m*- 
suca,  DendromuB  formosum,  and  the  showy  Epidendmm  vxtellinmi* 
Mr.  Bullen  had  the  next  best  collection,  the  star  of  which  was  a  me^ 
nifioent  Cattleya  erispa  literally  a  mass  of  bloom,  BoUisson's  variety  of 
the  sauM,  C.  AcUanMB«,  Dendroobilwm  filifbrme  with  several  of  ilB 

Suduloua  ^eenish  'yellow  rasemes ;  Miltonia  RegnelH,  Saccolabinn 
nmei  majus,  and  iUrides  suavissimum  in  gpoed  bloom,  and  Epiden- 
dram  cochieatam  majus,  the  last,  however,  not  a  very  efifeetive  plant 
in  a  coUeotioii  owing  to  the  dusl^  colour  of  its  blooms.    Mr.  WilHame 
took  the  first  prize  iat  a  specimen  Orchid  with  Saeeolabinm  Blumei 
i  majua  having  a  beautiful  spiks  of  Meom  aeariy  2  feet  in  length,  Mr. 
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BoUen  beiagMconcI  with  Catdeya  orim  snperba,  and  in  all  the  other 
classes  Mr.  Williams  was  the  only  exnibitor,  showing,  besides  plants 
already  mentioned,  good  ezamjiles  of  Yanda  tricolor,  Aerides  nobile, 
Saeoolabinm  Dayii,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Cattleja  Harrisonitt. 

Ferns,  both  British  and  Exotic,  hare  rarely,  if  oyer,  been  brought 
together  in  snch  nombers.  The  main  body  of  them  was  placed  in 
two  tents  extending  altogether  nearly  800  feet  in  length,  and  howerer 
fine  thepr  were,  we  cannot  bat  think  they  wonld  have  exeited  mnch 
greater  mterest  had  they  been  broken  up  by  masses  of  other  plants ; 
as  it  was,  the  eye  became  weary  of  them,  and  that  this  was  the  effect 
ba  most  of  the  yisitors,  the  fact  that  the  Fern-tent  was  less  crowded 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  taken  as  a  proof.  In 
addition  to  the  long  tent,  there  was  another  of  good  size  wholly  filled 
with  a  most  extensive  and  remarkably  fine  collection  contributed  by 
the  Bey.  G.  Padley,  of  Beaconfield,  Plymoath.  This  exeited  mnch 
interest,  and,  apart  from  its  merit  as  a  collection,  the  way  in  which  it 
was  arranged  and  labelled  was  worthy  of  all  commendation,  for  not 
only  could  eyery  plant  be  seen  with  ease,  but  each  was  distinctly 
named.  For  this  purpose  cards  specially  printed  in  gold  and  colours 
were  employed ;  and  the  stages  of  the  tent,  it  may  be  added,  were 
covered  with  crimson  cloth.  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Bon,  of  the  Moss 
Spring  Nursexy,  Kuthall,  Mr.  Cooling,  Messrs.  Small,  and  £.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  had  also  excellent  collections  of  British  Ferns,  comprising  nume- 
rous varieties.  Messrs.  Edwards  took  a  firstprize  for  their  collection. 

Among  Exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  had  several  fine 
examples  of  Marattia  elegans,  Thamnopteris  australasica,  Gyathea 
medullaris,  Todea  africana,  Nothochlnna  sinuata  with  fronds  2  feet 
in  length,  Platycerium  grande,  and  Gibotiums.  Lord  Belper  had, 
besides  a  large  plant  of  Gymnogramma  ochracea  and  Nephrolepis 
exaltata  and  davallioides,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Adiantum 
tenerum,  and  Mr.  Lowe  a  beautiful  example  oi  Adiantum  cuneatum 
about  4  feet  across;  A.  formosum,  Lygodium  scandens,  and  some 
others  were  also  very  good.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington, 
also  exhibited  fine  examples  of  exotic  species,  of  which  we  remarked 
Alsophila  Gooperi,  Gleichenia  dicarpa  and  spelnncse  ;  Gibotium  prin- 
oeps,  Gyatheas,  and  other  tree  Ferns.  From  the  same  gentleman 
came  also  several  very  fine  pans  of  Lyoopods. 

Small  collections  of  medicinal  and  economic  plants  came  from  Mr. 
Williams  and  Lord  Middleton,  and  comprised  the  pknts  affording 
Cotton,  Indian-rubber,  Ginger,  Teas,  Loquat,  Cinnamon,  Camphor, 
the  Date  Palm,  the  Groton  Oil  plant.  Sago  Palm,  Marsilea  macropus, 
&c.  Mr.  Barron,  of  the  Elvoston  Nurseries,  near  Derby,  filled  a 
circular  tent  66  feet  in  diameter  with  a  fine  collection  of  evergreens, 
conspicuous  among  which  were  Picea  Nordmanniana  showing  the 
silvery  character  of  its  foliage,  handsome  sj^oimens  of  Cupressus  nut- 
katensis,  Torreya  nucifera,  Abies  Alcoquiana,  Euryas,  Enonymus, 
Elseagnus,  Holly-leaved  Osmanthus,  and  various  other  Japanese 
plants.  Mr.  Barron  also  exhibited  Betinosporas  and  other  Conifers  in 
great  numbers,  and  a  remarkably  fine  Golden  Hollv,  and  a  largo  Picea 
pinsapo,  in  two  of  his  transplanting  machines,  uiowing  the  mode  in 
which  plants  are  slung  in  these  and  transported  in  safety  and  good 
condition  to  a  distance.  Mr.  Frettingham,  Stapleford  Nursery,  exhi- 
bited a  similar  collection,  in  which  were  several  remarkably  fine  varie- 
gated Hollies ;  Gryptomeria  japonica.  Thuja  aurea,  and  various  oUier 
Conifers  in  fine  condition.  These  plants  filled  a  tent  adjoining  that 
occupied  by  Mr.  Barron,  and  their  enaemNe  from  the  number  of  the 
variegated  Hollies  was  much  more  lively  than  that  usually  presented 
by  collections  of  shrubs. 

Fuchsias  were  in  considerable  force,  and  were  generally  in  good 
bloom,  though,  as  a  rule,  those  ]grown  in  the  pyramidal  form  were  too 
tall  as  compared  to  their  breadth  at  base,  and  were  not  so  well  fur- 
nished as  those  seen  at  the  London  shows.  Mr.  B.  J.  Beard  was  first 
for  eight ;  Mr.  H.  Farmer  for  four ;  Capt.  Mundell,  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Ingram,  Capt.  Smith,  and  others  also  exhibited  plants  in  good 
bloom.  Amon^  the  best  were  Rose  of  Castile,  Little  Bo-peep,  Con- 
roicua.  Sensation,  SchiUer,  Excellent,  British  Sailor,  and  Guiding 

Of  Pelargoniums,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Clumber,  exhibited  large 
plants  in  iron  vases  of  Stella,  Cybister,  and  Minimum  Nosegay,  in 
fine  bloom;  and  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Bijou,  and  Flower 
of  the  Day  among  variegated  kinds.  From  Messrs.  Small,  Ilkeston, 
who  had  a  first  prize,  we  noticed  good  plants  of  Amelina  Griseau, 
Clipper,  and  Eleanor.  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Messrs.  Smith  of 
Dulwich,  and  Mr.  Jabez  Chater,  Gonville  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  ex- 
hibited interesting  collections  of  tricolor  and  variegated  kinds. 

Among  other  flowering  plants  were  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Bal- 
aams in  good  bloom,  the  last  shown  by  Lord  Middleton,  Lilinm  Unci- 
folium  from  Mr.  Williams  and  Messrs.  Small,  and  some  other  subjects. 

Gut  flowers  comprised  stands  of  beautiful  cut  Boses  from  the  Bev. 
S.  Reynolds  Hole,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Pochin.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of 
Cheshnnt,  also  e^bited  a  numerous  collection,  besides  taking  first 
prizes  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  blooms.  A  number  of  «)od  bouquets 
were  also  shown.  Hollyhocks  from  Mr.  W.  Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
and  Mr.  Jabez  Chater,  of  Cambridge,  comprised  many  fine  smkes  as 
well  as  blooms ;  among  which  were  examples  of  Bev.  J.  Dix,  Rev.  E. 
Hawke,  Mrs.  B.  Codirane,  Annie  Chater,  Attraction,  and  several 
seedlings.  Dahlias  were  also  well  represented  in  stands  from  Mr. 
Dra^cott,  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Rev.  H.  Pochin,  and  Mr.  T.  Paget, 
and  included  fine  blooms  of  Charlotte  Dorling,  Charles  Turner,  Bob 
Bidley,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  George  Wheeler,  Volunteer, 


Lilac  Qneen,  Leah,  Ac.  Serexal  fine  stands  of  GladidU  mn  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Johnson ;  and  there  wen  nua»- 
rous  exnibitions  of  German  Asters,  and  some  good  Zinnijis  from  Mr. 
Chater,  of  Cambridge. 

A  ]^retty  floral  monogram  by  P.  Jeffcock,  Esq.,  attracted  mnch 
attention  ;  and  the  first  prize  for  dinner-table  decorations  was  awardad 
to  Capt.  Farmer  for  a  looking-glass  set  round  with  Scarlet  Geranivnia 
and  Ferns,  on  which  was  set  .a  silver  epergne  with  Grapes  and  Vine 
leaves  at  the  base,  and  Ferns,  Orchids,  and  Lilinms  in  the  top  dish. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Capt.  Smith  for  a  tastelnl  artangemMit  in 
one  of  March's  stands. 

Fruit  was  not  nearly  so  well  represented  in  Quantity  as  ooold  hAy» 
been  anticipated,  but  some  of  it  was  above  the  average  in  point  of 
quality.  Tne  first-prize  collection  came  from  Mr.  Westland,  Lord 
Belper's  gardener,  and  comprised  several  kinds  of  Grapes,  i  Pinea 
Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs,  Cherries,  Apples,  Pesus, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Alpine  Strawberries.  Mr.  Dixon,  who 
took  Uie  second  prise,  had  fine  bunches  of  Black  Prince  and  Trentfaam 
Black  Grapes,  very  good  Ghasselas  Musque,  Brown  Sugarloaf  and 
Bipley  Queen  Pines,  two  Melons,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Gooae- 
berries.  Mulberries,  and  Pears.  A  oollection  from  the  Duke  of  Kev- 
castle's  garden  was  third.  Grapes  comprised  very  good  well-zipexwd 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  from  Lord  Belper,  Messn.  Dixon,  Ore- 

Sry,  and  Paget,  those  from  the  first-named  being  by  far  the  finest, 
r.  Paget  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria  very  good,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle White  Frontignan  ;  Mr.  Newton,  Boyal  Muscadine ;  and  among 
other  kinds  we  noticed  good  bunches  of  Bed  and  White  Frontignan, 
Trebbiano,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Several  good  Pines,  consisting  of 
Providences,  Queens,  Cayenne,  and  Envilles,  were  shown ;  some  use 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  came  from  Mr.  Tilleiy,  Welbeek ;  and  there 
were  also  good  dishes  of  Apples,  Plums,  Currants,  and  other  fruits. 
There  were,  besides,  some  vei^  fine  fruiting  orchard-house  trees ;  bnt 
so  crowded  was  the  tent  in  which  these  and  the  rest  of  the  fruit  were, 
that  after  sundry  ineffectual  efforts,  the  attempt  to  get  near  them  bad 
to  be  given  up. 

There  was  also  a  small  show  of  vegetables,  of  which  the  Potatoes 
were  particuhurly  eood ;  the  other  articles  were  of  fair  quality. 

The  span-roofed  glass  house  in  which  the  Orehids  were  exhibited  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Messenger,  of  Loughborough,  and  was  efficiently  yen- 
tilatod  by  a  contrivance  opening  the  whole  of  the  unri^t  sashes  up- 
wards and  outwards.  He  also  exhibited  a  ground  vinery,  and  his 
tubular  boilers  and  valves.  From  Messn.  Borr  &  Sugden,  came  a 
number  of  elegant  Fern-cases,  drawing-room  plant-stands,  flower-vases, 
&c. ;  and  Messrs.  Edwards  had  some  very  good  samples  of  similar 
articles. 
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Floral  Cokmittee. — ^Mr.  A.  Bartleman  exhibited  a  seecQing  Nose- 
gay Pelargonium,  with  large,  bright  pink  trusses ;  a  very  promising 
flower,  but  being  a  yearling  plant  no  award  could  be  made.  Mr. 
Thos.  Cripps,  Tunbridge  Wells,  brought  several  very  interestins  plants. 
Among  them  were  seven  varieties  of  seedling  Clematis,  hybrids  from 
C.  lanuginosa,  which  have  the  great  recommendation  of  continuing 
some  weeks  in  flower.  These  seedlings  were  very  beautiful.  Two  of 
them  received  fint-dass  certificates — ^viz..  Lady  Caroline  NeviU,  a 
delicate  lavender  with  dark  stripe ;  and  tunbridfransis,  reddish  purple, 
with  a  blue  stripe  in  the  centre  of  each  petsX.  The  other  flowen 
were  very  good,  and  will  find  a  nlace  in  every  collection.  Fint-dan 
certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Cripps  for  Forsythia  viridisaima 
variegata,  Pteris  serrulatapolydactyla,  a  very  distinct  form;  and  a 
second-class  certificate  for  Hydrangea  japonica  elegantissima  variepita, 
with  golden  variegation.  Among  other  plants  were  Enonymus  japo- 
nicus  latifolins,  Aucnba  japonica  macnlata  fosmina,  and  Grisellmia 
macrophylla  from  New  Zealand.  Messrs.  E.  Q.  Henderson  exhibited 
Verbena  Blue  Shade  and  King  of  the  Scarlets,  bedding  varieties — 
their  merits  must  be  tested  when  planted  out ;  Verbena  Harlequin ;  a 
hybrid  Fuchsia,  Day  Dream,  one  of  the  Globe  section,  having  small 
compact  flowers ;  Fuchsia  Vainqueur  de  Pnebla,  a  double  white  free- 
flowering  sort,  but  with  raffged  flowen ;  Colons  aureus  maiynatns, 
not  sufficiently  distinct ;  ano^Petunia  Joseph  Haudrechy,  with  varie- 
gated foliage.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  sent  a  oollection  of  variegated  shrubs, 
many  of  which  had  been  seen  before,  and  had  received  awards — 
Weigela  rosea  marginata  var.,  Sedum  atropurpureum,  Ligustmm 
japonicum  maculatnm  or  ovaUfolium,  Enonymus  japonicus  anreo- 
variegatus,  Euonymus  macrophyUus ;  also  a  nice  collection  of  some  of 
Ids  best  Nosegay  Pelargoniums,  among  which  the  great  fiavourite  Amy 
Ho0r,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  St.  George  were  very  much  admired.  A  gDeeial 
ceruncate  was  awarded  for  the  whole  collection  of  plants  and  Nose- 
ny  Pelargoniums.  To  Mr.  James  Eeeler,  gardener  to  T.  Todd,  Esq., 
Dulwich,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  seedling  Zonale 
Pelargonium  Sambo,  a  very  bright  scarlet,  with  large  and  compact 
trusses  of  fiowers;  and  Mr.  Bull  received  a  first-dass  certificate  for 
Dioscorea  discolor  rittata,  Adiantum  velutinum,  and  Tucca  hystrix ; 
and  a  second-class  certificate  for  Pentstemon  Sceptre,  a  purplish 
crimson,  the  lower  lobe  of  the  flower  marked  with  large,  distinct,  dadc 
spots. 

Messrs.  Low  sent  plants  of  Oneidinm  ementom,  which  it  was  re- 
quested shoold  be  sent  again.    From  Mr.  J.  CoUier,  Bethnal  Green* 
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camo  Zonale  seedling  Pelfligoniam  Bob,  a  sood  flower,  bat  too  much 
like  many  others;  and  from  Mr.  B.  Hopkins,  Brentford,  seedJting 
Dahlias  JLord  Enfield,  Ariel,  and  Anna.  Mr.  Standish's  seedling 
Gladioli  were  much  admired,  and  were  Terj  beantif ol ;  many  of  them 
had  reoeived  awards.  Two  seedlings  were  selected  for  first-class  oer- 
tifioates — ^riz..  Dr.  Hogg,  a  splendid  fiery  crimson,  with  a  purple  flame, 
and  Basil,  a  large  well-formed  white  and  pink  striped  flower,  one  of  the 
finest  seedlings  yet  raised.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded  for  the 
eolleetion.  Mr.  Todman  sent  a  seedling  Verbena,  King  of  the  Bedders, 
a  dark  crimson ;  two  boxes  of  the^  cot  blooms  of  this  seedling  were  also 
sent.  A  seoond-cUss  certificate'  was  awarded  it  as  a  nsefol  bedding 
variety.  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Saunders,  £sa.,  received  a 
special  certificate  for  a  collection  of  Peperomias.  To  Mr.  Anderson 
^urdener  to  T.  Dawson,  Esq.,  a  special  certificate  wias  awarded  for  a 
collection  of  cut  spikes  of  beantif  ol  Orchids.  Mr.  Simms,  gard<mer  to, 
£.  Dance,  Esq.,  brought  a  Tery  pretty  seedling  Zonale  Pelargonium 
Salmon  Eing ;  being  a  yearling  plant  no  award  was  made.  Mr.  George 
Bawlins  had  a  yei7  dark  seedling  Dahlia  called  John  Sladden,  which  re- 
celyed  a  second-class  certificate.  From  Mr.  Tillerv,  Welbeok,  came 
seedling  Gladiolus  Fanny.  Messrs.  Yeitch  sent  two  beautiful  Orchids, 
to  ^one  of  which,  Cattleya  Manglesii,  a  beautiful  hybrid  between 
C.  Hanisoni»  and  C.  Mossis,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
Mr.  John  Stevens,  nrdener  to  F.  £.  Williams,  Esq.,  Solihull,  sent 
three  seedling  Gladioli— Mrs.  Williams,  Wyley  WOliams,  and  Ex- 
hibitor ;  to  the  latter,  a  dark  red  with  a  white  Uiroat,  a  second-class 
certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Eckford,  Coleshill,  again  brought  a 
fine  collection  of  seedling  Verbenas ;  two  of  them,  Earl  of  Badnor,  a 
light  scarlet,  pale  lemon  centre,  and  Fanny  Mordn,  received  second- 
elass  certificates.  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  exhibited  among  seecUing 
Dahlias  a  Fancy  named  Butterfly,  of  a  dark  brownish  hue,  which 
was  awarded  a  ^t-class  certificate ;  and  Clara  Simon,  a  light  flower 
tipped  with  purple,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate.  We  may 
expect  many  of  the  seedlings  exhibited  on  this  occasion  to  be  sent 
again,  for  it  is  early  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  seedling  Dahlias ;  they 
maj  and  will  produce  much  better  flowers  than  at  present. 
^Burr  ComfiTTEE. — A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bell, 

ghrdener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Straihfieldsaye,  for  a  fruit  of 
harlotte  Bothschild  Pine  Apple  of  peculiarly  excellent  flavour.  Mr. 
Bell  also  exhibited  Anson's  Pine,  a  variety  of  inferior  merit.  A 
Bipley  Queen  weighing  6  lbs.  6  ozs.,  was  likewise  shown  by  Mr.  HoUi- 
day,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton ;  it  was, 
however,  almost  destitute  of  a  crown,  a  circumstance  which  detracted 
much  from  its  appearance.  Several  seedling  Grapes  were  shown  by 
Mr.  James,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Patshull ;  one  of 
them  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Black  Prince  and  Black 
Fiontignan,  and  another  between  Morocco  and  Chasselas  Musque. 
The  Committee,  however,  did  not  consider  them  worthy  of  an  award. 
From  Messrs.  Osbom,  FiUham,  came  fruit  of  Podophyllum  emodi  and 
Gaultheria  shallon;  and  from  the  Bev.  A.  Bawson,  of  Bromley,  the 
Iiawton  Blackberry,  very  juicy,  but  not  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
common  Blackberry. 

FoBTNiGHTLT  Meetino.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  election  of  members  and  the  announcement  of  the  awards, 
the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  directed  attention  to  a  Bramble  shown  at  the 
previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Bateman.  This,  he  said,  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  common  Raspberry  (Bnbus  idmns),  and  evidently  a  form  ot 
B.  strigosus.  Other  nearly  related  species  were  B.  occidmtalis  and 
cnneifolius,  baring  the  under  sides  of  their  leaves  white.  Beferring 
then  to  the  Lawton  Blackberry,  he  said  the  fruit  was  large,  and  held 
in  hi^h  repute  in  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  and  though  to  our 
taste  its  flavour  is  somewhat  vapid,  it  is  there,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  ver^  acceptable  from  its  juiciness.  He  might  mention,  in 
connection  with  the  Blackberry,  that  the  jelly  had  been  prescribed  for 
gout  by  a  physician  in  Northamptonshire,  and  it  doubtless  owed  its 
efficacy  to  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  a  small  quantity  of  citrate 
of  potash,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  that  painful  disorder.  Mr. 
Bayers,  it  was  added,  had  been  making  some  experiments  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  fruit  of  the  Blackberry,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  hoped 
that  tne  produce  of  some  of  the  cross-bred  plants  would  be  ^own  at 
the  next  meeting.  Bubus  gircondianus  raised  from  seeds  imported 
from  the  Amoor  Biver,  and  shown  at  a  recent  meeting,  proved  to  be 
the  B.  reflexus  of  Ker,  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Register  "  in  1S20 ; 
and  this  fact  would  serve  to  show  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  adopt- 
ing trade  names.  Mr.  Berkeley  then  remarked  that,  though  not  be- 
fore the  meeting,  male  catkins  of  Picea  pinsapo  had  been  produced  at 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly's,  Orton  Longvillo,  near  Peterborough. 
Orchids  then  came  under  review,  and  attention  was  especially  directed 
to  an  unnamed  Oncidium,  of  which  a  magnificent  branch  was  famished 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  T.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Meadow  Bank,  near 
Gla^w,  from  whom  there  also  came  a  portion  of  a  spike  of  Oncidium 
lemcoohilnm  bearing  no  fewer  than  242  blossoms.  Lielia  WaUisii,  and 
thd  facility  with  which  Cattleyas  hybri^c,  were  then  remarked  upon, 
as  also  A^antum  velutinnm,  from  Mr.  Bull.  With  regard  to  Podo- 
pbTlhun  emodi,  Mr.  Berkeley  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  large 
red  fruit  diould  have  proved  perfectly  insipid,  seeing  that  the  May 
Apple  or  Wild  Lemon  of  the  Americans  (P.  peltatnm),  is  one  of  the 
most  intensely  add  fruits  known.  Among  economic  plants  of  interest, 
there  was  Maranta  amndinacea,  from  the  tubers  of  which  the  Arrow- 
reot  of  commerce  is  obtained,  but  there  are  several  other  plants  which 


afford  a  starch  to  which  that  name  is  applied.  Thus  the  Portland  Ar- 
rowroot is  obtained  from  our  common  Jurum,  which  is  verj  poisonous, 
but  by  repeated  washings  is  rendered  innocuous.  It  might  also  be 
mentibnea  that  in  182B,  when  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
West  of  Scotland,  a  great  number  of  people  lived  on  the  fecula  of  the 
roots  of  Tvpha  latifolia.  The  Bice-plant,  Venus's  Flytrap  (Dionaa 
museipula),  and  Apocynum  androsaunifolium,  also  came  under  notiee, 
as  well  as  the  DahUa  Fanny  Sturt,  which  was  exhibited  in  three  forms 
— viz.,  in  its  normal  condition,  or  tipped  with  white  ;  half  tipped  with 
white,  and  half  crimson ;  and  lastly,  crimson  entirely. 

The  Middlesborough  and  the  Glamorganshire  Horticultural  Sodeties 
were  admitted  into  union. 


Wbbklt  Show,  August  25tA. — On  this  occasion  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables ;  and  Mr.  Earley,  gardener  to  F. 
Pryor,  Esq.,  Digswell,  and  Mr.  Hill,  Angel  Bow,  Highgate,  were  placed 
equal  first ;  the  former  also  received  an  extra  prize  for  a  basket  of 
flowers,  and  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  neatly  arranged  hand-bouquet. 
To  Mrs.  Hooke,  Morville  Lodge,  Fulham,  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates  for  three  specimens  of  Lilium  auratum  and  for  six  Fuchsias, 
also  a  second-class  one  for  Gladiolus.  Mr.  Standish  received  an  extra 
prize  for  a  collection  of  Gladiolus ;  and  a  similar  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Hammersmith,  for  Lilium  auratum  and  Asters. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Thb  August  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  inst..  Pro- 
fessor Weatwood,  Vice-President,  being  in  the  chair.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Pascoe,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stevens,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously passed  to  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  for  the  kind  and  liberal 
entertainment  given  by  him  to  the  members  of  the  Sodety  at  Beigate, 
as  already  recorded  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  exhibited  portions  of  two  collections  of  insects 
recently  sent  by  Mr.  Edwin  Beed  from  Bahia  in  Brazil,  and  by  Mr. 
Gerrard  from  Madagascar.  Amongst  the  former  were  some  interest- 
ing Cidndelids  and  Carabidie ;  and  among  the  latter  a  new  and  hand- 
some Buprestis,  and  several  spedes  of  the  very  rare  genus  Po^no- 
stoma  (Psilocera,  Gory),  also  specimens  of  a  new  Cetonia  from  Sierra 
Leone. 

Mr.  MacLachlan  exhibited  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Cabera  pnsaria, 
a  white  Moth,  but  which  had  the  wings  entirely  of  a  slaty  colour— it 
had  been  captured  by  Mr.  D'Oryille ;  also  an  extensive  series  of  the 
cases  formed  by  the  larvs  of  different  spedes  of  Caddice  Flies  (Tri- 
chontera),  which  he  had  recdved  from  Bavaria  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Basle,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for  being  formed  of  tubular 
vegetable  stems  fastened  together  longitudinally,  the  insect  residing 
in  the  central  tube ;  another  was  formed  entirely  of  minute  particles 
of  sand ;  also  roedmens  of  the  galls  formed  by  Aphides  of  the  genus 
Eriosoma  on  Elm  trees,  within  which  the  Flies  are  developed  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  some  of  the  galls  were  observed  to  be  partly 
filled  with  fluid.  He  also  noticed  the  capture  of  Sisyra  Dalii,  a  very 
rare  spedes  of  Hemerobiids),  at  Beigate. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  several  rare  BritiBh  Moths,  induding  Scopula 
basistrigalis,  a  new  species  recently  described  by  Dr.  Enaggs ;  also 
Sericoris  Euphorbiana  and  Catoptria  microgrammana,  taken  at  Folke- 
stone by  Mr.  Meek. 

Mr.  Jansen  exhibited  various  rare  Beetles  collected  in  the  New 
Forest  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  including  Yellerius  dilatatns  found  in  the 
burrows  made  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Goat  Moth.  Professor  West- 
wood  stated  that  the  late  Professor  Henslow  had  reared  this  rare 
Staphylinus  from  Hornets'  nests,  in  which  its  larva  is  parasitic.  He 
also  made  some  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  singular  blind  Ant 
Beetle  from  Australia,  Ectrephes  formicamm,  described  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Sodety  by  Mr.  Pascoe ;  and  on  the  rearing  of  the  new 
Chinese  Silkworm,  Bombyx  Cynthia. 

A  communication  was  also  re^  on  the  recent  plague  of  Locusts  in 
Algeria. 

HORTICULTURE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

OuB  neighbours  are  occupied  with  their  approaching  Exhibi- 
tion in  1867,  and  the  horticultural  journals  give  ua  detaila  re- 
specting the  annexe  to  the  building  devoted  to  plants  and  fruits. 
The  Show  will  last  from  the  lat  of  April  to  the  Slst  of  October. 
A  garden  of  more  than  50,000  square  yards,  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  is  specially  devoted  to  horticultural  objects.  There  will 
be  fourteen  sections.  No  object  exhibited  can  be  withdrawn 
during  the  fortnight  destined  to  its  section.  Expenses  to  be 
paid  by  exhibitors ;  but  the  railways  reduce  the  ordinary  tariff 
by  one-half.  Applications  to  indicate  clearly  the  objects  and 
their  condition,  also  the  space  required,  &c.  In  France  one 
cannot  be  too  minute,  let  it  be  remembered  by  intending  ex- 
hibitors.    The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  sections  :— 

First  section,  open  Ist  of  April,  1867 :— Camellias,  Conifers, 
vegetables,  Ericas,  forced  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Second  section,  open  16th  of  April :— Ehododendron  arbo- 
reum,  forced  fruits,  Hyacinths,  and  greenhouse  plants. 
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Third  ieetion,  <ypen  Ist  of  Maj :— Orohicto,  AzalM  indioa, 
ToHps,  ornamental  plants. 

Voorth  section,  open  16ih  of  Kay:— Azaleas  indica  and 
pontiea,  Bhododendrons,  Orchids. 

S'ifth  section,  open  1st  of  June :— Orchids,  Boses,  Pelargo- 
ninms,  &o. 

Sixth  section,  open  15th  of  June :— Pelargonimns,  Boses, 
Ovefaids,  froit  in  season. 

Seventh  section,  opoi  Ist  of  Jnly :— Fabns,  hothouse  plants, 
fniits. 

Eighth  section,  open  15th  of  July :— Aroide,  frnits. 

Kinth  section,  open  Ist  of  August : — ^Plants  with  coloured 
foliage.  Gladioli,  Fuchsias,  fruits. 

Tenth  section,  open  15th  of  August :— Plants,  Ferns,  and 
imits. 

Eleventh  section,  open  1st  of  September : — ^Dahlias,  plants, 
and  fruits. 

Twelfth  section,  open  15th  of  September :— Dahlias,  plants, 
and  fruits. 

Thirteenth  seetion,  open  Ist  of  October  :->Fruits  and  plants 
(open). 

Fourteenth  section,  open  15th  of  October :— Fruit  trees 
trained  (open). 

Exotic  plants  will  be  placed  for  the  first  two  days  of  their 
flections  in  the  interior  of  the  "  Crystal  Palace  "  in  the  central 
portion.  They  will  afterwards  be  replaced  in  the  houses  speci- 
ally devoted  to  them.  There  will  be  a  mixed  jury,  composed 
of  twenty-four  members.  The  prizes  will  be  classed  as  first, 
fleeond,  third,  and  honourable  mention.  Prizes  to  the  value 
of  250,000  francs  (£10,000),  wiU  be  given;  100  golden  medals, 
each  valued  at  1000  francs  (£40) ;  1000  silver  medals ;  8000 
medals  of  bronze ;  5000  **  mentions  honorables."  This  is  the 
present  intention  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

An  important  show  of  Boses  at  Brie-Comte-Bobert  has  been 
held.  Bioses  are  too  well  described  in  this  Journal  to  be  da- 
Bcanted  on  here ;  but,  as  one  review  says,  ct  tout  seigneur  tout 
Tumneur,  let  us  not  omit  to  **  mention  honourably  "  the  Bose 
raised  by  M.  Desmazures,  and  called  the  Countess  of  Jaucourt, 
vhich  was  that  most  approved  of  at  the  show.  It  is  a  Bose  of 
a  full  size,  opening  well,  and  of  a  tender  rose-earrUt  and  belong- 
ing to  the  hubrides  renumtantes,  which  we  translate,  rather 
unhappily,  **  Hybrid  PerpetualB.''  Is  not  the  French  term  far 
more  explicit  ? 

H.  Andr6  Leroy,  the  well-known  nurseryman  at  Angers, 
^tes  that  he  has  obtained  a  second  series  of  summer  blooms 
from  the  Wistaria  chinensis.  "  The  Wistaria,"  he  says,  "  some- 
times at  Angers  shows  a  few  summer  blooms,  but  these  do  not 
form,  strictly  speaking,  a  second  series.  Let  us  treat  it  as  a 
plante  remontantet  and,  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  we  must 
develope  those  portions  of  the  plant  which  give  summer  flowers 
— that  is,  those  short  spray-like  shoots  whose  eyes,  closely 
placed,  are  surrounded  with  leaves.  Generally  under  those 
shoots  which  have  flowered  there  springs  a  vigorous  shoot, 
sometimes  several  yards  in  length,  which  only  produces 
leaves.  These  useless  shoots  should  be  suppressed,  unless  re- 
quired for  training.  By  dosely  pinching  in  these  gross  shoots 
(would  not  we  imagine  that  Peach  shoots  were  here  spoken 
of?)  the  sap  will  be  concentrated  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
modifying  the  eyes,  which  generally  become  transformed  into 
flowers.  We  thus  obtain  a  second  show  of  blooms  during  the 
summer  months."  M.  Leroy  always  had  in  his  gardens  showy 
plants  of  the  Erythrina  crista-galli,  but  the  severity  of  the 
winter  destroyed  them.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  except  in  some  peculiar  cases.  In  France,  generally, 
this  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  orangeries.  M.  Leroy  recom- 
mends, as  insuring  success,  the  planting  it  out  in  a  warm  and 
Tery  well-drained  border,  and,  early  in  November,  to  cut  it 
down,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  hand-glass  well  piled  round  with 
sand,  the  upper  portion  being  left  exposed.  During  the  severe 
frosts  (he  is  speaking  of  the  climate  of  mid-France),  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  the  glass  is  completely  covered 
over  with  stable-litter.  Whenever  the  sun  shines  this  is  par- 
tially removed,  but  afterwards  replaced.  In  March  the  litter  is 
taken  away,  the  sand  alone  remaining,  and  in  April  or  May, 
when  the  young  shoots  appear,  the  other  defences  are  removed. 
The  shoots  soon  reach  6  feet,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
years  each  plant  readily  bears  twenty-five  or  thirty  shoots. 
1200  to  1500  flowers  may  be  looked  for  on  these,  lasting  all 
July  and  August. 

M.  Bividre,  head  gardener  of  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  highly 
recommends  the  following  simple  plan  of  propagating  the  com- 
mon Fig.    In  December  some  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  were 


buried  under  18  inches  of  earth.  They  remained  tins  tiS 
early  in  May,  when  th^  were  dng  up,  and  the  extremities  were 
cut  into  portions  of  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  were  then  insefrteJ 
in  a  prepared  border.  These  portions,  placed  at  intervals  ol 
10  inehes,  were  then  completely  covered  over  by  a  Uyer  of  eaiUi 
of  about  2  inches,  and  slightly  watered.  Early  m  June  tha 
buds  broke,  and  pushed  so  freely  that  in  four  months  tliegr 
were  8  feet  high  and  well  rooted.  These  young  trees  withstood 
any  amount  of  drought. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Hortieultiiitl 
Society,  during  the  examination  of  a  fine  collection  of  Scot^ 
Hollyhocks,  shown  by  M.  Loise,  of  Paris,  an  animated  difl- 
cussion  ensued  as  to  tibe  origin  of  the  name,  which  in  Frenoib 
is  Bote  trSmih'e,  Marshal  Yaillant,  of  strategi<»l  memoi^v. 
and  the  energetic  defender  of  the  canine  race,  when  lAtefy 
menaced  in  Prance—-"  What !  will  you  kill  the  dog  of  the  zegjL" 
ment  ?"— hazarded  the  guess  that  Rote  trfynitre  was  deci^rad 
from  Rote  d'outre  mer^  they  having  been  thought  to  havo  oome 
from  Damascus  (like  the  Plum),  in  some  horticultural  onuader'» 
baggage.  M.  Brongniart  (a  difficult  word  in  English  imleed), 
thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ^ord  is  derived  from  Ro9& 
de  t^  moie.  Both  of  these  suppositions  are,  doubUess,  in- 
genious. M.  Margottin  is  surprised  that  English  cultivators 
change  the  names  of  French  plants  into  English  ones.  M.  Loise 
replies,  that  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing,  as  our  cul- 
tivation and  our  numerous  seedlings  create  quite  new  races.  A 
box  of  locusts,  from  Algeria,  is  pronounced  to  be  Acridium 
migratorium  and  peregrinum.  They  are  supposed  to  be  identic 
eal  with  those  which  ravaged  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses,  aaA 
they  are  certainly  the  same  as  do  so  much  mischief  in  Prov«ne0» 

If  it  be  any  consolation  to  our  hortiudturists,  our  neigh- 
bours complam  as  feelinfi^y  of  the  plague  of  insects  this  year 
as  we  do,  and  the  remedies  suggested  are  equally  numerous. 
Of  these,  your  correspondent,  having  seriously  injured  his 
own  trees  in  experimenting  with  salt  and  soft  soap,  thinks 
that  petroleum  might  form  a  oomponent  part  of  some  remedy* 
— T.  C.  Bb^haut. 


LOBELIA  SNOWFLAKE. 
Although  this  was  sent  out  last  spring,  no  opinion  ha«  as 
yet  been  given  of  it.  Hearing  such  flattering  acoounts  of  it» 
and  emanating  from  such  a  respectable  firm  as  Messrs.  Lee,  I 
bought  a  sealed  packet,  but  unlike  many  of  your  correspon- 
dents who  could  not  make  it  grow,  to  use  Mr.  Lee*s  own  words, 
it  came  up  '*as  thick  as  the  hair  on  a  cat's  back.'*  It  received 
great  care  and  attention  as  regards  pricking-out,  ^c,  as  it  was 
destined  to  make  a  row  in  a  ribbon-border ;  but  I  would  con- 
gratulate those  correspondents  who  failed  in  raising  plants,  for 
it  has  proved  a  total  failure  here.  In  habit  it  is  upright,  it 
produces  a  few  dirty  white  blooms,  and  half  the  plants  are  dead 
and  dying.  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  give  their 
experience  of  it. — Thomas  Drabble,  Wintliorpe,  Newark. 


LAXTON'S  PROLIFIC  EAELY  LONG-POD  PEA^ 

Afteb  having  grown  the  above  valuable  addition  to  our 
second  early  Peas,  we  have  formed  a  diflerent  opinion  of  it» 
merits  altogether  from  that  expressed  by  "  An  Amateur  "  and 
Mr.  J.  Marsland  at  page  120.  With  us  it  has  fully  sustained 
the  high  character  given  to  it  at  the  time  it  was  sent  out.  The* 
pods  are  remarkably  large  and  well  filled,  and  of  a  very  dazk 
green  colour ;  it  is  also  a  veiy  abundant  bearer.  The  flavour 
is  equal  to  any  other  Pea  coming  in  at  the  same  time.  What 
we  have  grown  was  from  a  sealed  packet,  and  there  was  no 
mixture  of  Early  Frame  or  any  other  variety  among  them. — 
Joseph  E.  Olives,  Etlingtoti  Park  Gardens, 

The  above  Fea  was  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Maclean's 
Advancer,  and  was  ready  for  gathering  about  a  week  after  that 
fine  sort,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  flattering  accoxmt  I 
heard  of  it,  I  must  say  it  very  far  exceeded  my  expectation,  and 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  Its  height  was  5  feet» 
and  it  was  one  mass  of  pods  from  bottom  to  top,  the  pods  con- 
taining on  an  average  from  nine  to  twelve  Peas.  The  soil  here 
is  gravelly,  resting  on  graveL — T.  Dbabble,  Winthorpe,  Newark 


The  letters  of  an  **  Abiateub  "  and  Mr.  J.  Marsland,  in  Tbb 
JotTBNAi.  OF  Horticulture  for  August  14th,  respecting  "  Lax- 
ton's  Prolific  Early  Long-pod  Pea,"  rather  astonish  ns,  as 
our  own  trials  and  those  of  numbers  of  our  correspondents. 
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who  have  sent  qb  teBtimonials  in  its  fayottr,  giye  yexy  different 
lesnltB.  We  haye  oorselyes  Laxton*s  PiolifiG  Long-pod  Pea 
growing  on  our  seed  farms  in  Essex,  raised  from  seed  reseryed 
from  the  same  hulk  as  supplied  to  all  our  customers  last 
season,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  proye,  that  not  only  were 
feore  yeiy  few  rogues  in  the  whole  orop,  but  that  the  Pea  is  in 
emacj  respect  equal  to  our  adyertised  s&tements  of  last  season 
pviz.,  that  "  for  a  second  early  Pea,  and  a  Pea  for  early  sow- 
ing in  autumn,  there  is  no  Pea  of  a  similar  class  in  oultiyation 
to  equal  it."  We  cannot  but  think  that  "Akateub"  is  not 
what  he  signs  himself,  and  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
continually  inspect  the  Pea  for  himself,  as  we  have  done  at 
our  farms,  otherwise  we  feel  sure  his  opinion  of  Lazton's 
ftolific  Early  Long-pod  Pea  would  be  different.  We  may 
add,  orders  are  coming,  in  so  fast  that  we  are  afraid  the 
demand  will  be.  as  last  year,  far  in  excess  of  our  stock.—- 

JaUES  ClBTBB  ^  Co. 
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CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA. 

Thb  great  Califomian  Cypress  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
trees  we  possess,  and  although  only  introduced  about  twenty 
years  ago,  it  is  already  quite  a  tree  in  this  country. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Silver  Fir  there  is  no  hardy 
tree  to  compare  with  this  Cypress  in  giving  such  a  decided 
change  to  park  adornment,  and  to  warm  the  winter  landscape. 
Over  the  United  Kingdom  this  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  of  rapid 
growth,  noble  aspect,  and  robust  constitution.  Hartweg,  by 
whom  it  was' introduced  to  Chiswick,  says  it  formed  one  of  the 
noblest  trees  he  had  ever  seen.  Hartweg  had  for  seven  years 
previous  to  that  date  travelled  over  the  great  ConifersB  regions 
of  South  and  North  America,  had  seen  the  lofty  elegant  Picea 
religiosa,  and  mai^  equally  beautiful  trees,  and  when  he  gave 
finch  decided  merit  to  C.  macrocarpa  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  be  a  rare  acquisition.  The  magnificent  trees  to  be  seen 
oyer  the  country  confirm  Mr.  Hartweg*s  first  impression. 

About  the  name  of  the  above  tree  there  is  some  confusion. 
Some  who  pretend  to  know  insist  that  there  is  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  C.  macrocarpa  and  C.  Lambertiana.  I  may 
as  well  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  know  the  difference,  if  any. 
I  have  grown  the  tree  under  the  respective  names,  and  the 
trees  were  purchased  from  a  nursery  at  the  top  of  the  list  for 
«xtent  and  correct  knowledge  of  such  plants,  but  I  failed  to 
discover  any  tangible  difference.  Plants  grown  from  seed  and 
from  cuttings  of  the  same  tree  show  a  marked  difference  in  a 
young  state,  but  this  apparent  difference  disappears  after  the 
growth  of  a  few  years.  Jn  this  way  nothing  could  be  more 
distinct  than  the  Funereal  Cypress. 

In  regard  to  C.  macrocarpa,  there  seems  no  reason  why  a 
synonyme  should  be  retained,  as  the  tree  is  botanioally  described 
under  the  above  name,  and  Hartweg  does  not  refer  to  any  other 
variety ;  and  he  knew  well  what  trees  grew  in  Upper  California. 

Of  the  first  plants  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  two  are  growing  at  Woodstock,  and  are  both  very 
-fine  specimens;  both  plants  were  removed  and  transplanted 
five  years  ago ;  the  height  of  the  best  specimen  is  now  over 
40  feet ;  the  stem  at  1  foot  from  the  ground  is  4^  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
perfect  as  a  tree.  Its  cheerful  green  seems  to  warm  the  land- 
ftcape  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  it. 

The  Cypress  tribe  have  not  hitherto  occupied  much  at- 
tention in  landscape  or  pork  planting.  Although  the  Cypress 
figures  in  the  history  of  Bome  and  Greece,  this  family  have 
only  found  a  place  in  small  gardens  and  dressed  grounds,  where 
trees  proper  are  not  admissible.  The  species  of  Cypress  of  which 
I  write  will  rank  with  large  trees,  and  it  should  be  planted 
oyerywhere  in  masses  where  dense  habit  and  cheerful  green 
are  desirable.  What  glorious  picture  and  grouping  will  arise 
from  the  judicious  planting  of  Cupressus  Uhdeana,  C.  macro- 
carpa, and  the  upright  Cypress.  After  this  style  I  have  planted 
the  margin  of  a  wood,  which  in  a  few  years  will  add  a  new 
feature  to  the  picturesque  wood  of  this  fine  park. 

On  Umestone  gravel  C.  macrocarpa  is  the  only  Conifer  that 
I  have  seen  thriving  well.  It  is  complained  by  some  planters 
that  this  tree  will  not  stand  on  exposed  situations.  This  is 
true,  and  it  is  the  last  tree  that  I  would  think  of  planting  on 
very  exposed  ground,  nor  will  it  succeed  on  very  dry  ground; 
but  there  is  no  ornamental  tree  that  t  find  more  accommo- 
dating in  soils  suited  for  tree  planting. 

Mr.  Cramb  has  told  in  the  **  Scottish  Gardener  "  that  Pinus 
Swyiignifl  must  be  cut  off  the  list  of  hardy  trees  in  most  parts 


of  England ;  I  would  recommend  the  large-fruited  Gypreaa 
where  the  Pinus  insignis  has  saocumbed. — CHiBUSB  McDoiuXi]) 
Qn  Seottiah  Gardenei^. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THB  MELON. 
(Concluded  from  VoL  Vm.,page  68.) 

Trk  accompanying  figure  is  the  section  of  a  houito  that  XUK$ 
be  built  at  a  small  cost,  and  there  is  no  horticultural  purpose 
for  which  it  might  not  be  employed  with  advantage.  It  has  no 
front  lights,  yet  the  glass  comes  so  low  as  to  give  light  to  every 
part.  A  house  of  this  description  would  cost  veiy  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  pit  with  brick  wails,  and  could  be  converted 
into  a  greenhouse  or  store-house  for  bedding  plants  in  winter, 
or  a  forcing-house  for  flowering  plants  or  vegetables.  A  yezy 
good  use  for  such  a  house  would  be  to  fill  it  with  Vines  in  pots, 
starting  them  in  the  beginning  of  December,  so  as  to  ripen 
the  Grapes  in  May,  and  the  house  might  then  be  planted  with 
Melons,  to  fruit  in  September  and  October.  The  house  is  re- 
presented with  four  four-inch  hot- water  pipes  for  top  heat,  and 
two  for  bottom  heat,  so  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  forcing- 
house  in  winter ;  but  if  for  plants  merely  requiring  protection 
from  frost,  two  of  the  top  pipes  might  be  dispensed  with — 
namely,  those  situated  in  the  path  (under  which  there  is  a  drain), 
and  if  it  were  not  desirable  to  have  Melons  at  an  early  season, 
those  under  the  beds,  for  bottom  heat,  would  not  be  xeqnhsed. 
The  house  would  then  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  j^eaery- 
ing  bedding  plants,  and  very  nsefiu  for  Melons,  after  he&i|( 
cleared  of  its  winter  occupants. 

The  house  having  been  cleared  by  the  last  week  in  May,  it  is 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Melons,  which  I  shall  presume 
to  have  been  raised  elsewhere,  and  to  consist  of  two  descriptions 
of  plants — viz.,  one  stopped  and  trained  with  a  single  stem  te 
run  on  a  rafter  and  wires  9  inches  from  the  glass,  and  others 
stopped  at  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  trained  to  run  over  the  sur^- 
face  of  the  beds.  The  bcf  der,  if  it  consists  of  strong  rich  loam 
approaching  clay,  could  not  be  better  suited  for  the  Melon,  and 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  dig  o.ut  a  hole  10  inches  deep  under 
the  centre  of  each  lig;ht,  or  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  beds,  and  fill  it  with  rich  turijy  loam. 
Beneath  each  of  the  rafters,  which  are  wired  the  same  as  fox 
Vines,  a  pit  is  likewise  made,  and  filled  with  rich  soil  forming 
a  cone  with  a  flattened  top  on  which  the  Melons  are  to  be 
planted,  one  plant  in  each  pit  so  prepared,  and  watered  well  at 
the  time.  Should  the  soil  be  light  and  poor,  that  of  the  beds 
should  be  wholly  taken  out,  and  replaced  with  10  or  12  inches 
of  strong,  rich  loam.  The  stronger  the  soil  the  more  abundant 
and  finer  will  be  the  fruit. 

After  planting  the  house  should  be  kept  close,  admitting  no 
air  until  the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  of  80°,  then 
only  a  little,  and  if  the  temperature  rise  to  90"  aU  the  better; 
only  shut  up  by  the  time  the  temperature  sinks  to  85°.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist  by  syringing,  between  4  and 
5  P.M.,  and  not  later  than  6  p.m.,  eveiy  available  surface  except 
the  foliage,  with  liquid  manure,  which  will  cause  the  atmo- 
sphere to  be  sensibly  charged  with  ammonia.  Unless  the 
operator  is  experienced  in  applying  manure  water,  soot  water 
is  a  more  safe  liquid.  A  peck  of  soot  will  make  thirty  gallons 
of  the  most  deadly  poison  to  red  spider,  and  a  fertiliser  having 
but  few  equals,  and  so  will  guano  water  made  at  the  strength  cl 
1  oz.  of  guano  to  four  gallons  of  water.  The  plants  should  also 
be  kept  well  watered,  taking  care  not  to  saturate  the  soil,  and 
may  be  supplied  with  liquid  manure  after  the  fruit  is  set  and 
swelling.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  rather  drier  wh«Dt 
the  flowers  are  setting,  and  the  quantity  both  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  water  at  the  root,  should  be  reduced  as  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity.  The  labour  involved  in  frequent  water- 
ings may  be  lessened  by  mulching  the  surface  with  short  littery 
manure  or  cocoa-nut  refuse,  so  as  not  to  render  the  operation 
necessary  oftener  than  once  a-week. 

There  will  be  a  plant  to  each  rafter  at  3  feet  apart,  one  be- 
tween each  of  these  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  also  at  3  feet  apart ; 
fmd  these  producing  three  and  four  fruit,  averaging  2  lbs. 
weight  each,  the  produce  will  for  exceed  that  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  culture.  The  plants  on  the  rafters  should 
be  confined  to  a  foot  wide — ^that  is,  6  inches  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  wire,  and  this  is  ample  for  a  Melon  plant  trained 
with  one  stem.  If  allowed  to  sprawl  over  the  whole  of  the 
roof  it  is  of  little  use  expecting  fruit  from  the  plants  in  the 
beds,  as  they  will  be  deprived  of  light  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  cannot  do  much  good.    On  the  other  hand,  the  plants  on 
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the  xaftera  will  afford  those  beneath  them  an  agreeable  shade 
and  the  latter  will  produce  larger  fmit,  thoagh  not  so  well  fla- 
Yonred.  In  certain  cold  seasons  the  heat  of  the  son  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  proper  temperature  within  the 
house,  a  little  artificial  heat  most  then  be  giyen,  and  in  cer- 
tain cold  districts  a  little  of  snoh  heat  may  at  all  times  be 
required ;  but  in  most  seasons  and  localities  Melons  of  good 
size  and  flavour  may  be  obtained  in  unheated  houses,  by 
husbanding  the  sun  heat,  and  providing  a  structure  having 
a  large  suriaoe  of  glass  as  compared  with  that  of  the  wood. 


My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Melon  in  unheated  houses  from  finding  a  plant  spring  up 
almost  spontaneously  in  a  frame  used  for  an  early  crop.  It 
had  no  heat  whatever  beyond  that  of  the  sun,  and  very  little 
attention,  yet  it  grew  so  as  to  fill  two  lights,  and  produced 
four  fruits  weighing  upwards  of  2  lbs.  each.  The  kind  was  the 
Egyptian,  which  when  well  grown  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
of  excellence  for  a  green-fleshed  Melon.  Since  then  I  have 
grown  Melons  in  cool  structures  heated  by  catching  the  sun's 
rays,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Melons  can  be  grown  in 
oold  frames  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  planted  out  in  good 
time.  Let  the  fruit  be  set  in  July,  or  by  the  middle  of  August, 
and  then  a  crop  quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  such  as  are  ob- 
tained in  heated  structures  will  be  the  result.  Abercrombie 
speaks  of  growing  Melons  in  paper  frames,  and  I  know  them  to 
have  been  grown  in  England  with  the  simple  protection  of  a 
hand-glass ;  but  though  the  climate  of  England  is  no  colder 
than  it  was  formerly,  it  is  certain  that  we  now  grow  kinds 
totally  unsuited  for  such  treatment.  To  grow  Melons  success- 
fully^ with  certainty,  and  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
they  require  artificial  heat,  except  in  the  hot  summer  months, 
and  then  care  must  be  taken  to  husband  the  sun  heat  as  much 
as  practicable. 

The  properties  of  a  Melon  I  think  should  be— 1st,  it  should 
not  weigh  less  than  1  lb.  2nd,  it  should  be  netted  regularly 
all  over,  and  the  more  so  the  better.  8rd,  the  rind  should  be 
iree  from  furrows,  or  be  perfectly  spherical  or  elliptical  without 
any  indentations,  though  flattened  at  the  two  ends.  4th,  the 
flesh  should  be  thick,  and  be  eatable  quite  to  the  rind,  and  be 
melting,  sweet,  and  piquant.  5ch,  the  core  should  be  small, 
and  easily  divided  from  the  flesh.  6th,  the  seeds  should  be 
lew,  and  not  mingled  with  the  flesh.  In  constitution  the  plant 
should  be  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  In  judging  a 
Helen  the  points  may  be — flavour  six,  appearance  two,  thick- 
ness of  flesh  two,  core  small  and  seeds  not  mingling  with  the 
flesh  two,  or  twelve  points  to  constitute  a  good  Melon.  No 
fruit  under  1^  lb.  to  be  eligible  for  a  prize,  nor  size  above 
that  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  unless  the  fruits  be  equal 
as  regards  flavour,  when,  of  course,  all  points  being  equal,  pre- 
ierence  would  be  given  to.  a  large  Melon.  It  is  very  rarely,  in- 
deed, that  a  large  Melon  is  equal  in  flavour  to  one  not  half  the 
size. 

Yabibties.— I  have  foxmd  the  following  the  best  of  the  scarlet- 
fleshed  class  :— 

Scarlet  Gem, — A  standard  of  excellence,  being  of  a  fair  size, 
finely  netted,  spherical  in  shape,  and  of  the  flnest  flavour.  It 
IB  early  and  prolific.  Plant  hardy,  and  though  small  in  foliage 
%  Irse  grower. 

Cantaloupe.— 01  this  the  variety  known  as  the  Early  Boyal 
Is  the  best.    Lawrence's  variety  is  very  fine.  These  are  chiefly 


desirable  on  account  of  their  earliness.    The  fruit  is  sphencal 
and  much  ribbed,  too  much  so  to  be  handsome. 

BignelVs  Scarlet  Flesh,— The  fruit  is  elliptical,  much  ribbed* 
very  prolific.  The  plant  is  of  slender  growth,  though  by  no 
means  tender.  It  is  a  fine  variety  for  preserving,  and  very 
good  for  dessert.  . 

Princess  Alice,— "Unch  resembling  Scarlet  Gem,  spherical 
finely  netted,  flesh  thick,  and  not  so  firm  as  that  of  Scarlet 
Gem,  meeting  and  excellent. 

Prince  Imperial— Simply  a  red-fleshed  Beechwood,  elliptical. 

Queen  Victoria,— Jl  scarlet-fleshed  Bromham  Hall,  fine, 
spherical. 

Lady  Sefton,— Fine. 

Empress  Eugenie,  — T'melj  netted,  and  good  flavoured, 
sphenoaL  . 

Scarlet  Perfection.— Large  and  much  ribbed,  juicy  and  rich, 
but  would  be  finer  without  the  ribs. 

Mounsden's  Moreton  HaU,—Ot  fine  flavour,  and  good  shape. 
I  have  not  grown  this  variety,  but  I  think  it  very  desirable. 

Of  green-fleshed  kinds  :— 

Golden  P^r/ectum.— Elliptical,  beautifully  netted,  and  very 
handsome,  flavour  good. 

Egyptian.— Bphetical,  ribbed,  netted,  and  fine  flavoured. 
One  of  the  best  in  that  respect. 

Bromham  HalL—¥imi  handsome,  and  most  excellent. 

Trentham  Hybrid.  —  Egg-shaped,  smooth  skin,  delicious 
flavour. 

Meredith's  Hybrid  C(u^fn«r«.— Handsome,  and  of  the  most 
delicious  flavour.  To  my  thinking  the  finest  Melon  in  eul« 
tivation. 

Orion.— ^eily  and  fine,  large  fruit. 

Beechwood. — An  old,  but  excellent-fiavoured  Mebn. 

Trentham  Cocoa-nut, — Fine. 

I  have  had  experience  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties 
of  Melons,  but  have  not  found  any  to  equal  those  named. 

DiSBASBS. — The  plant  going  off  at  the  collar  is  the  most 
serious.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  collar  not  being  sufficiently 
high  to  cause  the  water  to  drain  from,  not  to  it,  bv  wetting  that 
part  in  watering,  and  by  keeping  it  covered  with  leaves,  and, 
therefore,  deprived  of  light  and  air.  The  preventives  are  to 
plant  on  a  cone  so  that  the  water  may  drain  from  the  collar,  to 
keep  the  stem  clear  of  side  branches  and  foliage  for  a  space  of 
at  least  6  inches  from  the  root-stem,  and  not  to  wet  that  part 
in  watering.  When  once  this  disease  has  commenced  there  is 
no  remedy,  it  is  a  disease  that  cannot  be  arrested,  though  it 
may  be  kept  partlv  in  check  by  clearing  the  leaves  away  that 
shade  the  part,  and  rubbing  it  with  quicklime  until  it  becomes 
dry.  Quicklime  may  then  be  placed  against  the  stem  so  as  to 
cover  the  part  affected,  removing  the  lime  every  four  or  five 
days,  and,  after  rubbing  the  decayed  part  away  until  it  becomes 
dry,  placing  fresh  lime  around  it.  This  will  keep  in  check  the 
fungus  which  accompanies  the  decay,  but  beyond  this  it  is 
certain  that  no  application  can  arrest  for  any  considerable 
period  a  decay  which  has  taken  firm  hold  of  an  annual  plant, 
though  by  adopting  remedial  measures  it  may  be  retarded  long 
enouc^  fcr  the  fruit  to  arrive  at  perfection. 

Melons  are  also  liable  to  a  kind  of  gangrene  or  gout.  It  con- 
sists of  an  exudation  from  the  stems,  and  is  of  a  bright  brown 
colour,  for  though  white  at  first  it  afterwards  changes  colour 
just  as  the  juices  of  a  cut  branch  turn  brown  or  red  on  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  This  disease  is  chiefly  brought  on 
by  growing  the  plants  in  very  rich  soil,  and  after  allowing  a 
large  expansion  of  foliage  reaucing  it  all  at  once  veiy  much. 
This  causes  the  stems  to  be  gorged  with  the  food  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  which  the  leaves  are  unable  to  elaborate,  hence  the 
vessels  become  ruptured  and  the  sap  bursts  through  the  skin 
of  the  stem,  occasionally  splitting  it  open  between  the  joints. 
This  disease  never,  to  my  knowledge,  attacks  plants  grown  in 
moderately  rich  soil,  when  the  head  is  kept  in  due  proportion 
to  the  root,  and  all  prunings  are  confined  to  stopping  the 
shoots  by  pinching  out  their  points,  and  thinning  out  the  ^oots 
proportionately  with  their  increase  in  another  part.  When 
grown  in  rich  soil  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  plants  gan- 
grened along  the  stems,  for  then  the  amount  of  nutriment  taken 
up  by  the  roots  being  more  than  the  plant  can  assimilate  it 
finds  a  way  of  escape  through  the  stems.  The  fruit  formed  is 
generally  large  if  the  plant  lives  to  perfect  it  (the  plant  fre- 
quently dies  when  the  fruit  is  about  three-parts  swelled),  tiie 
flesh  is  hard,  the  flavour  poor,  and  most  of  the  seeds  aboi^ve. 
To  avoid  gangrene  grow  the  plants  on  a  more  natural  principle, 
do  not  use  the  same  soil  twice,  and  encourage  no  more  growths 
than  are  necessary  for  obtaining  and  perfecting  a  crop  of  finit. 
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Crabkixig  of  the  fruit  is  a  yery  common  ooonrrenoe,  and 
arises  from  the  atmosphere  not  being  kept  sufficiently  moist 
whilst  the  fmit  is  swelling.  The  fruit  is  most  liable  to  crack 
in  kinds  which  have  the  juices  highly  concentrated,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  highly-flavoured  Melons — Scarlet  G^m  for  instance. 
It  is  hurdly  possible  to  grow  fruit  of  that  kind  to  any  con- 
siderable size  if  the  swelling  take  place  during  yery  bright 
weather,  without  a  slight  shade  to  break  the  force  of  the  sun's 
Tays  from  10  ▲.!£  to  3  p.m.  The  shading  also  diminishes  the 
amount  of  evaporation,  and  prevents  the  concentration  of  the 
juices  of  the  plant  in  the  fruit  being  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  the  rind  to  become  hard  and  incapable  of  ex- 
pansion. Without  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  slight  shade 
during  intense  sun  heat,  the  rind  of  some  Melons  becomes 
quite  hard,  and  the  fruit  would,  indeed,  be  perfect  sweetmeats 
did  not  our  climate  change  suddenly  from  a  dry  hot  state  to 
one  of  moisture  and  doud.  As  it  is,  however,  after  a  Melon  has 
been  acted  on  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  by  a  powerful  sun 
and  dry  atmosphere  its  rind  becomes  quite  firm;  then  the 
weather  changes  from  being  extremely  dry  to  extremely  wet, 
from  a  state  tending  to  the  maturity  of  fruit  to  one  of  growth ; 
the  plant  starts  into  fresh  growth,  and  more  sap  is  impelled 
into  the  fruit,  but  the  rind  is  incapable  of  expansion,  and 
the  sap  so  fills  the  interior  of  the  fruit  as  to  cause  the  rind  to 
crack.  I  know  of  no  mode  of  .preventing  this  result  except  by 
swelling  the  fruit  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  after  the  full 
size  has  been  attained  to  maintain  the  soil  and  air  in  a  dry 
state.— G.  Abbet. 


GRASSES  FOR  LAWNS. 

(Continued  from  page  126.) 

Cynosukus  cbistatus  (Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass). — This  Grass, 

of  which  the  accompanying  is  representation,  is  thus  described 

in  a  former  volume.     **  The  roots  are  tufted,  with  long  un- 

branohed  fibres.    Stems  several,  varying  in  height  from  12  to 


18  indies,  unbranched,  very  stiff,  hard,  round,  smooth,  with 
three  or  four  joints,  most  leafy  in  the  lower  part,  remaining^ 
Imrnn,  withered,  and  wiry  with  their  dry,  empty  spikes  through 
ihe  Ifttttt  part  of  SQinmer.    Leavesibright  green,  short,  narrow. 


flat,  smooth  on  both  sides,  edge  scarcely  rough,  with  long, 
smooth,  streaked  sheaths.  Abrupt  or  ragged-ended  and  rather 
short  stipules.  The  head,  or  spike  of  flowers,  about  2  inches 
long,  erect,  stiff,  straight  and  narrow,  green ;  florets  all  turning 
to  one  side,  sometimes  purple,  with  a  wavy  rough  stalk  (rachis). 
Floral  leaves  divided  deeply  into  awl-shaped  segments.  Husks 
or  glumes  usually  containing  three  florets.  Smaller  valve  of 
the  blossom  ending  in  two  points ;  larger  valve  ending  in  a 
short  awn.  Anthers  prominent,  pendulous,  purple.  Stigmas 
white,  feathered.  Seed  longish,  oval,  pointed,  reddish  yellow, 
covered  with  the  valves  of  the  corolla." 

The  Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass  is  a  perennial,  and  succeeds 
well  on  dry  gravelly  soils  and  in  hilly  situations.  It  is  valu- 
able for  parks  and  lawns  on  account  of  its  dwarf  slender 
growth ;  and  is  likewise  admirably  adapted  for  bowling-greens, 
for  it  bears  treading  well,  and  is  not  liable  to  become  brown  in 
summer.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Grasses  for  resisting  dry 
weather.—  G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GLEANINGS. 

The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  have  arranged 
that  Mr.  Eyles,  the  Superintendent  of  the  garden  at  South 
Kensington,  shall  give  to  Fellows  of  the  Society  his  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  laying  out  and  maxiagement  of  their 
gardens,  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  per  visit,  with  travelling 
expenses.  Such  a  boon  as  this  is  will,  we  have  no  4oubt,  be 
greatly  valued  by  the  Fellows,  who  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  a  trifling  cost,  of  securing  the  services  of  one  who 
has  for  many  years  had  unexampled  opportunities  of  carrying 
out  some  of  the  most  extensive  horticultural  works  in  this 
country.  We  believe  Mr.  Eyles  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  at  Chatsworth,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  whence,  after  several  years'  engagement, 
he  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  works  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Grarden,  according  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Nesfield. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  Boyal  Horticultural 

Society  shall  hold  an  annual  autumnal  Show  in  the  provinces, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  and  that 
the  attempt  will  be  made  next  year  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

grovided  the  necessary  encouragement  from  the  district  can  be 
eld  out  to  the  Society.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  the  Society  should  be  to  a  certain  extent  migratory,  and 
exercise  the  same  national  influence  in  horticulture  as  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  does  in  agriculture.  There  is  no  reason  at 
all  why,  with  a  twelvemonth's  previous  intimation,  the  Society 
should  not  be  able  to  make  as  large  and  as  good  an  exhibition 
in  the  provinces  as  is  made  in  London ;  and  there  are  many 
classes  of  subjects  which  could  be  exhibited  in  fine  condition 
at  these  autumnal  shows  which  are  never  seen  at  the  metro- 
politan exhibitions.  We  have  had  of  late  years  metropolitan 
exhibitions  ad  nameam;  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  vary  the  order 
of  things,  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  a  large  number  of 
plants  which  have  hitherto  been  left  to  themselves,  but  which, 
if  taken  in  hand,  and  the  same  care  bestowed  on  them  as  has 
been  given  to  the  earlier-flowering  kinds,  will  amply  repay  any 
attention  that  has  been  given  them.  We  might  instance  tiro 
Zonale  Pelargoniums,  which  have  now  become  exhibition 
plants.  The  metropolitan  shows  are  all  too  early  to  see  them 
in  perfection ;  and  were  they  grown  as  we  know  some  of  our 
best  gardeners  can  grow  them,  what  a  gorgeous  exhibition  they 
would  make ! 

It  is  intended  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 

known  varieties  of  Strawberries  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  this  autumn.  There  are  already 
nearly  all  the  old  varieties  in  the  existing  collection ;  and  the 
Council  would  be  obliged  if  the  raisers  or  possessors  of  new 
varieties  would  be  so  good  as  to  forward  a  few  plants  of  each,  so 
that  a  correct  comparison  of  their  various  merits  may  be  made. 


OuT-DooB  Gbapes  IN  Cantbbburt,  New  Zbaljlnd. — The  hardy 
varieties  of  wine  Grapes  are  beginning  to  thrive  and  bear  fruit 
with  us  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  get  more  shelter  for  them 
in  our  gardens.  The  two  varieties  which  I  have  fruited  this 
season  in  my  garden  are  flrst,  Uie  Black  Cluster  or  Black  Bur- 
gundy. It  is  a  flrst-rate  wine  Grape ;  succeeds  on  the  open 
wall  in  England,  and  out  of  doors  here.  I  consider  it  a  very 
excellent  out-door  Grape  for  this  dimate  on  account  of  its 
hardiness ;  it  is  also  with  us  a  very  excellent  eropper.    The 
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leaves  become  of  abeantifiil  bright  searlet  every  antimm  before 
Ihey  fall  off,  asd  in  Australia  are  sometimes  used  for  ooloarisg 
^rhite  wines.  The  seeond  variety  is  the  White  Mnsoadine  or 
'Wbiie  Qrape  from  Teneiiffe.  This  is  at  no  time  a  high-fla- 
vonred  Grape.  It  ripens  very  early  in  England  ont  of  doors, 
and  may  be  said  to  do  the  same  here.  It  is  in  oonseqnenee  of 
its  hardineBS,  prodaotiveness,  and  certainty  of  a  orop,  more 
grown  than  any  other  Grape. — ^W.  Swale. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK 

KITCHESr   QABDEX. 

The  clearance  of  aU  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  exhausted, 
and  the  destraction  of  weeds,  conduce  not  only  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  a  garden,  but  are  aetnally,  with  reference  to  the 
0O1I,  a  work  of  eoonomictd  importance.  In  regard  to  prescribed 
l^eriods  of  sowing,  it  is  advisable  to  study  both  the  soil  and 
locality  of  a  garden,  that  its  advantages  and  inconveniences 
may  be  understood.  There  are  localities  where  it  is  necessary 
to  deviate  considerably  from  ordinary  practice  to  meet  their  pecu- 
liarities. Cabbage f  it  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  spring  use,  also 
the  Deptford  Onion  and  Cauliflower,  Endive,  the  late  planting 
must  be  made  forthwith ;  this  planting  will  be  eligible  to  move 
with  balls  of  earth  into  frames  in  November,  the  soil  must  be 
Tery  rich.  Orecn  Kale,  let  a  good  breadth  of  this  and  Cole- 
worts  be  got  out  on  well-prepared  ground,  also  the  residue  of 
the'  stock  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys  mav  be  usefully 
employed  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Lettuce,  a  rich  oorder  should 
now  be  make  ready,  and  planted  with  Bath  or  Brown  Cos,  these 
will  furnish  a  supply  in  the  open  ground  until  Christmas,  pro- 
irided  they  are  protected.  This  is  idso  an  excellent  time  to 
make  a  sowing  of  the  Brown  or  Bath  Cos  and  Hammersmith, 
to  remain  where  sown  through  the  winter.  The  beds  should  be 
elevated  considerably,  the  higher  the  better,  and  the  seed 
seattered  broadcast  rather  thinly.  Tomaioet,  if  they  are  over- 
luxuriant,  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  roots.  Turnips,  the  y>wing 
must  not  be  neglected. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

The  preservation  of  wall  fruit  from  birds  and  insects  should 
occupy  attention.  The  beanstalk  earwig-traps  should  be  fre- 
qnentiy  examined.  Worsted  or  other  small-mesh  netting  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  to  protect  Green  Gage  or  other 
Plums,  the  scarcity  of  which  fruit  this  season  invites  such  pre- 
<sautions.  Look  carefully  ovor  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and 
zemove  nails  that  are  too  close  to  the  swelling  fruit.  In  stopping 
and  arranging  the  wood  let  only  as  much  as  can  conveniently  be 
laid  in  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  let  that  convenience  be  quali- 
fied by  due  consideration  for  the  perfection  of  the  fruit  and  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  wood,  which  only  the  influences  of  sun 
and  air  can  accomplish.  It  is  also  an  error  in  another  respect 
to  retain  a  large  amount  of  wood,  to  be  removed  inevitably  in 
the  winter  pruning;  an  undue  excitement  and  extension  is 
given  to  the  roots,  which,  by  a  superabundant  supply  of  sap, 
induce  in  the  spring  the  growth  of  rank  and  unmanageable 
wood.  The  only  effectual  method  of  curing  a  gross  habit  of 
growth  is  root-pruning,  or  keeping  the  roots  within  proper 
limits  by  means  of  shallow,  well-drained  borders.  Should  it 
]be  found  that  the  shoots  after  stopping  incline  to  start  into 
growth,  it  will  be  advisable  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  to 
open  a  trench  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  cutting  the  stronger  roots.  This  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  checking  growth,  and  will  probably  do  more  towards 
securing  ripe  wood  than  anything  else  that  could  be  adopted. 
Get  Strawberry  plantations  intended  to  stand  for  next  season 
trimmed  as  soon  as  convenient,  cutting  off  and  clearing  away 
the  runners,  so  as  to  afford  the  leaves  plenty  of  room.  Look 
carefully  over  varieties  of  Pears  ripening,  and  gather  those 
that  are  fit,  for  if  allowed  to  hang  after  they  are  ripe  birds  are 
fiure  to  find  and  attack  the  fruit  before  it  is  fit  for  gather- 
ing, so  that  the  orop  will  probably  be  spoiled  unless  it  can  be 
netted  up.  Where  Currant  trees  are  covered  with  mats,  which, 
by-the  by,  are  very  inferior  to  close  nets  for  this  purpose  and 
much  more  expensive,  the  trees  should  be  uncovered  occasion- 
ally on  fine,  dry  days,  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit  thoroughly  to 
the  air  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by  damp,  &c. 

FLOWBR  GABDEN. 

Mowing  will  not  be  so  frequently  required  as  heretofore, 
once  a-fortnight  or  three  weeks  will  be  sufficient.     Sweeping  kitchen  oaeden. 

will  now  be  in  greater  requisition,  as  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  ^  ^     Celery, — ^Earthed  up  a  piece  of  the  earliest  to  be  fit  for  use 


should  not  be  forgotten.  Attend  to  the  destruotion  of  weodtf, 
by  hoeing  and  hand-picking.  Tie  up  climbers,  dress  the  edgas 
of  beds  by  pegging  and  tying ;  if  endroled  with  basket-woik,  ys^ 
the  greater  attention  to  order  and  good  keeping.  The  propa- 
gation of  stock  for  next  year's  deooiation  must  be  actively  pco- 
eeeded  with.  Large  evergreens  intended  for  autumn  remo^?d 
should  now  be  prepared  for  the  purpose.  A  trench  shonld  ke 
dug  round  tiie  tree  nearly  to  the  depth  of  the  lowest  roots ; 
the  advantages  attending  an  early  preparation  of  this  kind  aro 
manifest.  Decay  of  some  of  the  earlier  flowers  wHl  now 
begin  to  leave  blanks,  which  will  not  be  easily  fiUed  up  mileas 
a  stock  of  large  plants  in  pots  has  been  provided.  In  mixed 
beds  some  of  the  late  kinds  of  Phloxes,  Asters,  &q.,  may  oe- 
casionally  be  untied  and  made  to  occupy  three  or  more  stioks 
in  order  to  fill  the  blanks.  Petunias  and  other  plants  of  groea 
habit  should  have  a  pruning  betimes  'to  keep  them  within 
bounds.  A  few  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  ftc,  maybe  planted 
soon  to  obtain  an  early  bloom. 

OBEENHOUSE  ANn  CONSBBVATOBT. 

The  usual  quantity  for  a  season's  supply  of  the  kinds  of  soil 
used  in  potting  should  be  laid  in  as  soon  as  convenient,  and 
before  the  ground  is  sodden  with  the  autumn  rains,  for  even 
turfy  soil  should  not  be  carted  and  stacked-u|p  when  satarated 
with  water.  The  soil  should  be  neatly  put  up  m  narrow  ridges, 
so  as  to  be  safe  from  wet,  and  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  action  of  the  air;  and  as  success  in  plant-growing  very 
much  depends  upon  having  suitable  soil  for  potting,  no  trouble 
or  expense  that  may  be  necessary  to  procure  this  should  be 
spared  where  well-grown  specimens  are  expected.  Loam  of 
moderately  good  quality  may  be  obtained  in  most  neighbonz- 
hoods ;  but  good  peat  is  not  to  be  had  in  many  localities.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  for  the  growth  of  choice  hard- 
wooded  plants,  and  should  be  procured  at  the  proper  season, 
so  as  to  have  it  in  a  fit  state  for  use  when  wanted.  StoTO 
plants  flowering  in  the  conservatory  will  require  attention  to 
prevent  their  being  injured  by  damp,  especially  Aohimeaea 
and  Clerodendrons,  which  should  be  gone  over  every  day  in 
cloudy  weather,  carefully  picking  off  decayed  flowers,  &o. 
Camellias  maybe  grafted:  the  operation  may  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  success  by  pursuing  the  French  method, 
which  is  merely  inserting  that  portion  of  wood  which  includes  a 
bud  and  leaf,  cut  longitudinally,  into  a  oorresponding  cleft  in 
the  stock.  The  grafted  subjects  should  be  plunged  in  bfrttoxn. 
heat,  and  kept  covered  with  hand-glasses  for  at  least  a  month* 
The  tender  Bhododendrons  may  be  increased  in  the  same  way. 
Pelargoniums  which  have  been  cut  down  and  have  commenced 
to  grow,  may  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and  repotted  in  others 
of  smaller  size.  Give  attention  to  the  Chinese  Primulas,  and 
BOW  Mignonette  for  blooming  late  in  the  season.  Shift  Chry- 
santhemums, and  regularly  attend  to  stopping  and  watering,  a 
little  manure  water  will  be  found  useful.  Prick  out  and  pot 
seedling  Cinerarias  for  early  blooming. 

STOVE. 

Continue  former  directions  in  this  house  as  to  heat  and* 
moisture ;  and  by  giving  plenty  of  air  endeavour  to  get  your 
Ixoras  and  similar  plants  to  make  strong  luxuriant  shoots, 
which,  if  properly  ripened,  are  sure  to  produce  fine  heads  of 
bloom.  Successions  of  Brugmanslas,  Clerodendrons,  Euphor- 
bias, Poinsettias,  &c.,  should  receive  a  last  shift,  in  order  that 
they  may  produce  a  rich  display  in  the  conservatory.  A  batch 
of  such  plants  as  Thunbergias,  Ipomceas,  Jasmines,  Stepha- 
notis,  Passifloras,  &c.,  should  be  trained  up  ornamental  trel- 
lises without  delay. 

COLD  PITS. 

Toung  stock  intended  to  flower  next  season  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  midday  sun  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood,  taking 
care  not  to  do  this  so  rashly  as  to  injure  the  foliage.  This, 
however,  wiU  only  be  proper  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  have 
already  made  plenty  of  young  wood ;  but  it  is  advisable  after 
this  season  to  be  anticipating  the  approach  of  winter,  and  to 
use  every  possible  means  to  forward  the  growth  of  valuable 
hardwooded  plants,  in  order  to  have  it  somewhat  firm  and  able 
to  resist  damp,  &c.,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  is  especially 
necessary  where  the  plants  have  to  be  wintered  in  these  struc- 
tures.— ^W.  Keasb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


is  beginniug  to  fall  from  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  lawn  and 
walks  should  be  gone  o^er  every  morning.    The  roller,  too, 


in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.     The  general  crops  though 
healthy  and  of  a  dark  green  after  the  slight  dusting  with  soot, 
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baYo  not  mounted  up  as  we  would  wish,  and  on  dose  examina- 
tion we  fomid  that  all  the  xains  we  haye  had  were  not  quite 
snffioient  for  it,  and  therefore  ventttred  on  a  good  soaking  of 
lioiiBe  sewage,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  make  the  plants 
larger,  for  at  present  they  are  thick  and  stocky  enough.  The 
beauty  of  the  White  Incomparable  is  that  so  little  earthing  up 
38  necessary,  for  if  the  plants  are  from  15  to  18  inches  in 
lieight  you  can  have  from  12  to  15  inches  fit  for  table,  and 
CSelery  seldom  appears  there  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  if 
plants  of  tall  sorts  should  be  banked  up  a  couple  of  feet  or 
more. 

Pe<u. — Ban  the  fork  slightly  along  the  sides  of  rows  of  late 
Peas,  and  gave  them  likewise  a  soaking  of  sewage  water.  The 
more  luxuriant  the  tops  the  drier  were  they  at  bottom,  as  the 
stems  and  foliage  throw  the  water  past  them,  and  no  more 
frcdtfal  source  of  mildew  is  to  be  found  than  a  moist  dripping 
atmosphere,  as  we  haye  lately  had,  with  anything  like  extra 
diynese  at  the  roots.  Treated  the  latest  Broad  Beans  in  the 
same  way.  The  later  Kidney  Beans  were  growing  too  strong 
to  need  such  help,  but  gaye  a  watering  to  Scarlet  Banners 
l>ea>ring  heayily. 

Cabbages, — Gave  a  watering  with  sewage  to  the  first  Cole- 
worts,  just  beginning  to  heart  nicely,  also  to  succession  crops, 
and  planted  out  more  in  rather  a  shady  place,  which  will  be 
tisefal  after  Christmas,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  mild.  We  would 
have  given  a  soaking  to  an  old  piece  of  spring  Cabbages  if  we 
eonld,  as  it  is  now  a  thicket  of  young  Cabbages,  which  will  be 
"very  useful.  Threw  some  wood  ashes  and  a  little  soot  among 
the  Cabbages  sown  for  the  first  crop  next  spring,  as  having 
eome  up  rather  thickly  the  continuous  drizzle  threatens  to 
eatiBe  some  of  them  to  lose  their  legs.  Will  prick  out  as  soon  as 
Hhey  are  a  little  larger.  Sowed  also  for  a  succession  crop,  and 
oovered  with  net  a  foot  above  the  ground,  alike  to  keep  birds 
and  rabbits  from  the  seed  and  young  plants. 

CaiUiflower, — Sowed  for  the  main  crop,  the  first  for  hand- 
lights  is  just  above  the  ground.  Planted  out  a  good  space  on 
sloping  banks  with  young  plants,  which  will  come  in  well  with 
a  little  protection  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  and  a  few  may 
be  lifted  and  protected  in  sheds  and  under  glass.  Gave  a  good 
sewage  watering  to  a  piece  just  beginning  to  show  their  heads. 
iUl  Cauliflowers  for  pickling  should  be  haid  before  this  time,  as 
henceforth  they  are  apt  to  come  more  open  and  with  scarcely 
such  a  bright  white  colour,  though  the  crop  in  general  may  be 
Tery  good. 

Watered,  also,  the  late-planted  Broccoli,  Greens,  &o,,  and 
ss  soon  as  we  can  get  at  them,  will  plant  a  few  Greens  between 
Goosebeny  bushes,  &o.,  where  they  often  come  in  serviceable 
in  spring. 

Weed§. — Of  all  seasons,  this  is  No.  1.  Even  such  things  as 
Ghiekweed,  which  in  the  kitchen  garden  we  had  scarcely 
noticed  for  years,  seemed  to  threaten  to  overrun  borders  of 
Strawberries,  and  quarters  of  Greens,  growing  with  a  rapidity 
quite  unexampled.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  free  use  of 
£be  Dutch  hoe,  before  the  weeds  grow  large,  as  when  weeding 
must  be  resorted  to,  there  is  no  end  to  the  labour.  We  hear 
similar  complaints  from  all  quarters.  We  shall  only  be  relieved 
from  this  extra  labour  by  a  course  of  fine,  dry,  bright  weather, 
which  we  have  every  hope  we  shall  have  before  long.  We  have 
heard  of  a  kitchen  garden  being  left  to  itself  for  one  year, 
allowed,  in  fact,  not  to  lie  fallow,  but  to  be  untouched— left  to 
produce  and  perfect  just  what  it  pleased — and  been  told  that 
thirty  years  of  extra  labour  would  not  mend  the  mischief. 
We  have  this  season  seen  one  large  cottage  garden  that  was 
passing  its  second  season  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  masses 
of  duckweed.  Groundsel,  and  Thistles,  were  in  themselves 
a  sight.  Enough  of  seed  would  there  get  imbedded  in  the 
ground  to  give  work  for  at  least  one  generation  of  occupiers, 
and  to  furnish  a  supply  of  all  the  winged  kinds  for  miles  round. 
We  can  thus  have  plenty  of  weeds  from  the  winds,  and  our 
own  neglect. 

Mushrooms, — ^We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  any  spawn ; 
but  no  better  time  than  the  present  can  be  selected,  as  we  may 
expect,  however  made,  that  the  spawn  will  now  <fry  quickly. 
Directions  and  references  were  given  the  other  week  to  a  corre- 
spondent. It  may  simplify  matters  to  say  that  we  have  often 
made  spawn  of  horse-droppings  alone,  with  just  enough  of 
water  and  soil,  to  get  it  wrought  into  a  stifl  dough-heap.  We 
have  oftener  made  it  of  horse-droppings  and  enough  of  fresh 
oowdung  to  enable  all  to  be  beaten  into  a  tough  heap.  Boad  drift, 
soil,  cut  straw,  &c.,  may  be  added  at  pleasure,  only  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  spawn  nms  rather  more  quickly  when  the 
material  is  not  so  very  compact.    We  have  never  had  it  better 


than  when  made  solely  of  fresh  horse-droppings,  and  fresh  eom* 
dung. 

Our  first  piece  or  bed  in  the  open  shed  has  been  produeiag 
nicely  for  some  time  past.  The  part  in  the  shed  made  last,  in 
the  previous  autumn,  gave  us  a  fine  return  in  summer,  after 
beds  in  tiie  Mushroom-house,  from  the  heat,  gave  over  bear- 
ing. We  have  several  times  before  had  a  supply  from  these 
beds  in  the  shed,  after  we  thought  they  had  done  bearing, 
partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  beds  standing  on  the  cool  ground* 
These  beds  in  the  shed  have  always  been  shallow,  not  more 
than  about  15  inches  thick,  and  were  formed  of  no  finer  ma- 
terials than  stubble,  litter,  A;c.,  with  2  or  3  inches  mostly  of 
droppings  on  the  surface,  in  which  the  spawn  is  inserted.  Of 
course,  we  like  droppings,  with  a  little  litter  best,  but  in  these 
shed-beds  they  seem  to  produce  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bed  being  of  a  more  open,  less  rich  ma- 
terial. We  have  never  done  so  well  in  summer  with  beds 
made  on  the  ground  in  the  Mushroom-house,  as  in  this  open 
shed,  partly  owing  to  the  attacks  of  woodlice  in  the  house  in 
summer,  and  partly  owing  to  the  air  that  is  given  coming  more 
in  draughts  than  in  the  open  shed,  which  is  open  to  the  front 
all  the  way,  and  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  afternoon  sun, 
broken  by  hurdles  set  along,  with  branches  or  a  little  straw  in 
them,  and  the  shade  of  trees  near  at  hand.  There  is  plenty  of 
air,  therefore,  over  the  bed,  and  yet  little  or  no  keen  draught. 

A  second  larger  piece  has  been  spawned  and  earthed-down» 
and  as  soon  as  we  can,  we  will  remove  the  piece  that  has  pro- 
duced late,  and  have  a  third  larger  piece  in  the  thatched  shed. 
We  have  seen  none  out  of  doors  in  the  pastures  this  season, 
and  it  is  best  to  be  independent  of  them. 

As  soon  as  we  can  get  all  the  old  beds  cleared  out  of  the 
Mushroom-house  we  will  shut  it  up,  and  smoke  it  with  burning 
sulphur,  and  a  little  turpentine  probably,  to  kill  everything  in 
it  that  we  possibly  can,  merely  as  a  preventive  to  being  troubled 
with  woodice,  snails,  slugs,  &c. ;  but  this  will  not  prevent 
us  taking  in  those  pests  with  the  manure  which  we  use  for. 
the  beds.  Hence  we  seldom  are  much  troubled  with  these 
gentry  in  winter,  but  do  what  we  will,  trap,  kill,  and  slay,  we 
never  are  quite  free  of  them  after  the  warm  spring  months  in 
the  house,  whilst  they  trouble  us  little  in  sxmmier  in  onx 
outside  shed-beds. 

Of  late  so  much  of  the  details  of  Mushroom  culture  have 
been  given  that  we  have  let  it  alone,  so  as  not  to  be  wearisome  ; 
but  as  some  correspondents  complain  that  still  they  do  not 
succeed,  we  would  again  mention  the  simple  elements  of  success. 
Ist,  The  spawn  must  be  good,  which  you  will  know  from  the 
smell,  and  being  well  filled  with  whitish  threads  not  much 
larger  than  the  finest  cotton  or  gossamer.  2nd,  The  material 
of  the  bed  should  be  in  a  medium  between  wet  and  dry,  rather 
inclining  to  dry.  If  rather  dry,  a  moist  coating  may  be  put 
over  the  bed  before  the  earth  is  put  on.  If  the  dung  is  so  wet 
that  by  hard  squeezing  you  could  make  the  least  juice  exude, 
and  you  cannot  make  it  drier,  then  each  piece  of  spawn  shoidd 
be  wrapped  in  a  handful  of  short  dry  litter.  3rd,  The  heat  of 
the  bed  when  the  spawn  is  inserted  should  never  be  greater  than 
that  of  new  milk,  and  never  warmer  afterwards.  The  bed  may 
range  from  75°  to  85°.  The  atmosphere  round  it,  of  the  house, 
&c,,  should  not  be  higher  than  from  55°  to  62°,  if  under  60^ 
all  the  better.  If  we  are  rather  afraid  of  the  bed  getting  hot  we 
insert  the  spawn  near  the  surface.  By  doing  so  when  the 
heat  declines  all  right,  this  enables  us  to  place  an  inch  more 
of  good  material  over  the  bed  before  placing  the  earth  on. 
4th,  We  have  used  all  kinds  of  earths,  light  and  stiff,  and  with 
good  results ;  but  we  prefer  stiffish  loam  put  on  rather  wet 
than  dry,  beaten  well  down  with  a  mallet,  and  the  surface 
made  smooth,  then  watered,  and  a  clean  spade  drawn  over  it 
lightly,  BO  as  to  leave  a  smooth  hard  surface.  The  hard  sur- 
face is  chiefly  useful  for  enabling  us  to  sweep  the  surface  of 
the  bed  with  a  hair  broom.  The  thickness  of  our  soil  when 
beaten  ranges  from  1  to  li  inch.  We  put  on  the  soil  as  soon  as 
the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  gradually  to  fall  after  spawning,  as, 
from  the  compactness  of  the  soil,  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
temperature  rising  afterwards,  except  by  the  healthy  increase 
of  heat  promoted  by  the  working  of  the  spawn,  which  as  it 
works  will  always  raise  the  temperature. 

In  most  old  works  there  are  very  definite  directions  given  as 
to  boring  holes  in  Mushroom-beds  to  make  them  cool  enough 
before  spawning  them.  In  shallow  beds,  as  our's  have  neces- 
sarily been,  ranging  from  12  inches  in-doors  to  15  or  18  out- 
side, we  looked  upon  the  boring  as  a  waste  of  material,  as  the 
air  BO  promoted  decomposition.  We  prefer  using  layers  at 
different  times,  and  dispensing  with  holes  by  making  the  sur- 
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face  firm  bo  as  to  eiclade  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and 
tirns  save  our  material.  It  reqnires  a  little  time  to  get  an 
assistant  to  belioTe  that  a  bed  thus  firmly  made  will  cool 
sooner  so  as  to  be  fit  for  spawn,  and  also  keep  a  more  regular 
beat  than  a  bed  left  looser,  or  with  holes  left  in  it  for  the  air 
and  its  oxygen  to  increase  heat  in  the  first  place  by  a  more 
rapid  decomposition. 

And  lastly,  for  a  oontinnons  snpply  and  with  limited  ma- 
terial, we  like  small  shallow  beds  in  sacoession,  and  to  be 
earthed-np  as  soon  after  spawning,  as  watching  the  trial  sticks 
makes  it  out  to  be  safe.  The  closeness  of  the  earth  will 
prevent  extra  heating  afterwards.  By  this  succession-plan, 
the  spawn  works  in  the  bed  for  support,  and  works  upwards 
through  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  In  our  young  days  we 
helped  to  make  some  fine  beds,  and  with  such  fine  prepared 
material  as  we  have  since  sighed  for  in  vain,  and  we  have 
since  attributed  the  small  success  afterwards  partly  to  the 
dryness  of  the  place,  the  dryness  of  the  material,  and  to  the 
fact,  that  in  order  to  have  ill  the  beds  made  before  autumn, 
several  of  them  would  be  spawned  for  months  before  they 
were  earthed-up.  We  have  known  cases  of  beds  being  full  of 
spawn  in  such  cases,  and  yet  from  dryness  the  spawn  had 
no  power  to  come  through  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  Mush- 
rooms. We  have  for  many  years  been  forced  to  spawn  and 
earth-up  as  we  go,  and  the  necessity  of  thus  making  the 
spawn  work  down  in  the  bed  and  up  in  the  earth  has  had 
no  bad  result,  so  far  as  securing  regular  crops  is  concerned. 
In  houses  where  a  generally  moist  atmosphere  can  be  main- 
tained in  winter,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  beds 
are  covered  with  a  little  hay,  or  not,  though  the  Mushrooms 
will  come  rather  quicker  with  such  a  sprinkling ;  but  earlier 
and  later  in  the  house,  and  in  summer  in  sheds  out  of  doors, 
snch  a  covering  is  most  useful,  not  only  for  securing  a  more 
uniform  temperature,  but  also  with  the  help  of  a  slight  syring- 
ing at  times,  securing  that  muggy  rather  close  atmosphere, 
without  keen  draughts,  in  which  all  the  fungus  family  so  much 
delight. 

raUIT  GABDEN. 

Yery  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Strawberries  should  now 
be  cleaned  as  soon  as.  possible,  and  plants  for  forcing  potted 
without  delay.  Many  Apples  threaten  to  be  so  much  smaller 
than  usual,  that  if  we  had  time  we  would  water  dwarf  standards ; 
but  for  most  sorts  there  will  yet  be  a  couple  of  months  good 
swelling  time.  Gave  a  good  watering  to  trees  in  orchard- 
house  where  the  fruit  are  swelling  fast  and  ripening.  Were 
forced  to  fork  over  the  surface  to  let  the  moisture  go  deep 
enough.  The  dropping  ofif  of  fruit  before  they  are  ripe  is 
more  owing  to  dryness  at  the  roots  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Where  mulching  is  not  resorted  to,  heavy  waterings  mQ  be 
wanted  after  stoning  for  stone  fruit  in-doors,  but  too  much 
must  not  be  given  at  one  time,  or  the  extra  stimulus  will 
throw  the  fruit  off.  Bemoved  a  good  portion  of  iho  laterals  from 
Vines,  and  stopped  and  regulated  late  Melons.  Watered  Figs 
in-doors  and  out  of  doors. 

OBMAUEKTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Much  time  has  been  taken  up  securing  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias, 
and  tall  herbaceous  plants,  among  which  some  high  winds  had 
revelled.  Grouped  flower-beds  have  suffered  but  little  from  the 
winds  owing  to  being  bushed  with  twigs,  but  their  lustre  was 
rather  dimmed  by  the  continuous  rains.  Even  Calceolarias  have 
had  only  a  promise  of  waterings  this  season.  If  the  hoped-for 
dry  weather  come,  we  should  like  to  mulch  them  with  spent 
Mushroom  dung.  As  yet  they  have  done  well.  We  have  put 
in  a  portion  of  cuttings  for  next  year's  supply,  but  we  have  so 
entered  into  the  minutiae,  and  other  friends  are  now  giving  the 
results  of  their  experience,  that  an  article  on  the  subject  would 
be  next  to  supeifiuous  just  now.  Pansies,  and  many  other 
herbaceous  plants  may  still  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  a 
shady  place,  and  more  especially  if  hand-lights  can  be  used, 
with  air  left  on  at  night.  All  the  China,  Perpetual,  and 
Noisette  Boses  may  also  be  struck  in  a  cool,  close  place,  and  a 
little  heat  given  as  soon  as  the  base  is  swelled.  Planted  out 
and  divided  lots  of  single  and  double  Violets,  and  regulated 
Neapolitan  in  a  pit  for  free  winter  blooming.  A  little  sulphur 
is  no  bad  thing  for  keeping  mildew  at  a  distance.  Potted 
Cinerarias ;  pricked  off  and  repotted  Chinese  Primulas.  We 
will  not  trouble  with  Calceoliuia  cuttings  until  the  end  of 
October,  if  no  frost  threaten.  Azaleas  and  Camellias  set  out 
of  doors  must  have  the  pots  defended  from  fierce  sun.  All 
the  large  Cactus  tribe  set  out  of  doors,  to  have  the  stems  well 


tected  from  heavy  rains.  Lilaes,  Deutzias,  Pnmns,  Bosm,  S»^ 
intended  for  forcing  should  now  have  all  the  sun  possible,  and 
water  be  gradually  withheld,  so  that  the  tops  may  not  suffer. 
Sweet  Gardenias  should  now  be  kept  rather  dry  and  oool  undfir 
glass,  and  then  when  set  to  work  after  the  shortest  day,  or  belora 
it  in  moist  heat,  they  will  quickly  swell  and  open  theiz  sweet 
blossoms.  Ail  the  more  tender  greenhouse  plants,  as  Groweas* 
Epacris,  and  even  Heaths,  should  now,  if  not  under  glass,  be 
protected  from  heavy  rains,  and  also  from  frequent  drizzling 
showers,  as  that  helps  much  to  bring  on  mildew.  In  fact, 
where  room  is  abundant.  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  snch  as  the 
the  above  in  pots,  will  do  better  if  always  sheltered  by  glass 
in  houses  or  pits,  and  shade,  air,  &c.,  given  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plants.  Pelargoniums  should  now  be 
pruned-in,  cuttings  inserted,  and  the  first  pruned  back  shaken 
out  of  their  pots  and  repotted.  Seeds  of  Pelargoniums  may 
now  be  sown.  In  potting  fancy  Pelargoniums,  the  soil  should 
be  lighter,  and  the  pots  smaller,  than  for  the  larger  florists* 
kinds.  In  both  cases  the  pots  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  tad 
well  dried  before  using  them,  and  the  soil  should  be  mellow, 
neither  wet  nor  dry.  Looked  over  climbers  in  the  greenhonas, 
lessening  their  bulk,  to  give  more  light  to  the  plants  below, 
and  but  for  expected  bright  weather  would  lessen  the  whiten- 
ing shading,  which  saves  watering,  and  enables  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere to  be  kept  up  with  greater  ease.  Did  the  same  as  re- 
spects the  stove,  thinned  out  the  Passifioras,  &c.,  consider- 
ably, and  soaked  Stanhopeas  in  baskets,  in  bloom,  and  out  of 
bloom  and  coming  into  bloom.  Potted  and  top-dressed  Ges- 
neras  ;  Balsams,  and  many  other  soft  wooded  plants  now  ooming 
into  bloom  will  be  better  of  rich  top-dressings  of  rotten  dung. 
The  roots  are  thus  kept  more  equal  as  respects  moisture  and 
temperature,  and  that  is  a  great  means  for  keeping  off  spider 
and  green  fly.— B.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— August  25. 

Thb  market  is  tolerably  well  sappUed  with  both  fruit  and  vegaUUas, 
there  being  plenty  of  Peaches  from  Jersey,  and  these  keep  the  price  of 
English  fruit  doira.  Oreen  Gage  and  other  Ploms  ore  scarce  and  com- 
mand good  prices.  Pears  consist  of  Benrru  d'Amanlis,  Bon  Chretien,  and 
Jargonelle. 

FBUIT. 


Apples H  siere 

Apricots dos. 

Cherries lb. 

Chestnuts bush. 

Cnzrants siere 

Black do. 

Figs doi. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs 100  lbs. 

Gooseberries  . .  quart 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  .lb. 
100 


d.      s.  d 

0to8    0 
0      4 


Melons each  3 

Nectarines doz.  4 

Oranges 100  19 

Peaches dos.  6 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  dos.  1 

kitchen doz.  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  8 

Plums    }i  sieve  7 

Quinces    ....  h  Bieve  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries lb.  0 

I  Walnuts bush.  6 


d.     8. 

6io6 
0      8 


Artichokes each 

Asparagus  ....  bundle 
Beans,  Broad. .  bushel 

Kidney  . .  }i  sieve 

Beet,  Bed doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Brus.  Sprouts  H  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling  ....  doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

GarUc lb. 

Herbs  bunch 

Horseradish  . .  bundle 


YEOETABLES. 

8.  d.  8. 
0  2to0 
6  0  8 
0 


LeekH  bunch 

Lettuce per  scoro 

Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustd.ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions. .  doz.  bunches 

Parsley %  sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas per  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  . .  doz.  hands 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Sea-kale :  basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. . . .  per  doz. 
Turnips  bunch 


0  1  Yegetablo  Marrows  dz. 


d.    f. 

8  too 
0     1 


xipt Bed  by  roasting  against  a  fence,  shoold  have  the  pots  pro-  >  and  Cape  Bulbs, 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Song,  106.  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.— 
Catalogue  of  Select  Dutch  Flotcer  Hoots. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  l^.^Select  List  of 
HyacintJiSf  Early  Tulips^  Crocuses,  d'c, 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237, 238,  and  261,  High  Holbom,  London, 
W.C. — Gardener's  and  Farmefs  Vade  Mecumy  Part  IV. — Dutch 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  ihe  "Journal  of  Horticnltnre,  Oottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  so  doing  they 
are  snbjeoted  to  onjastifiable  trouble  and  expense.     All 
oommxmications  should  therefore  be  addressed  iolely  to 
The  Editon  of  the  J<mmal  of  HortievUmre,  de.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 
.liATB  Stbawbbbrxzs  (P.  J.  Newton).^The  best  late  Strawberries  are 
Trogmore  Late  Pine.  Elton,  and  the  new  one  called  Dr.  Hogg ;  the  last  is 
aa  late  as  either  of  the  former,  and  has  the  flavoar  of  British  Queen.  The 
Hop  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.    It  likes  manure.    There  is 
no  better  evergreen  coTering  for  the  roof  of  your  fernery  than  Ivy,  and  it 
grows  as  fast  as  any  evergreen  climber. 

Obceasd-housb  Trkxs  (C.  p.).— As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  cut 
off  the  roots  that  have  penetrated  into  the  border,  but  not  before.     , 

Vnn  Miunw  (JBev.  W.  (H6b«iu).~Tour  Tine  is  attacked  with  the 
Oidimn.  Lose  no  time  in  dusting  every  leaf  and  bunch  ef  fruit  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.    Even  now  it  may  be  too  late. 

Sycakoss  Lxavss  Spottsd  {K.  f  .).— The  spots  are  not  the  effect  of  a 
fnngus,  but  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  We  have  examined  them  care- 
folly  by  the  microscope,  and  there  is  no  fungoid  appearance. 

CoKTE  DB  Ztans  Strawbebbt.— We  have  received  several  letters  ask- 
ing where  the  above  variety  may  be  obtained,  and  we  beg  to  refer  the 
writers  to  our  advertising  columns. 

MxLozvs  (ifaUow).—Ixi  addition  to  Bromham  Hall,  Trentham  Hybrid, 
and  Scarlet  Gem,  you  might  have  Orion  and  Scarlet  Perfection.  If  you 
OBA  give  no  linings  to  your  Melon-pit,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  regular  heat 
to  it  by  a  dung-bed  Inside ;  but  much  may  be  done  by  using  for  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  dung  hot  and  working,  but  not  sweet  or  much  decayed, 
and  for  the  upper  half  dung  well  sweetened  and  wrought,  and  therefore 
more  decomposed.  The  lower  half  will,  therefore,  naturally  get  rather 
dry.  About  half-way  down  the  upper  or  sweet  layer  set  some  small  drain- 
pipes standing  upright  above  the  soiL  and  as  the  heat  lessens  pour  some 
warm  water  through  them,  which  wH]  thus  gain  access  to  the  less  reduced 
manure  at  the  bottom,  and  cause  it  to  ferment  afresh.  As  to  the  soil 
a^Ung  too  far  from  the  glass  on  such  a  bed,  this  can  be  guarded  by 
training  the  plants  over  a  umple  trellis  formed  of  wood,  and  wire,  or  even 
eord  strained  tight,  training  the  Melon  at  first  to  one  stem,  and  fastening 
that  with  such  full  play  to  the  trellis  that  the  sinking  of  the  earth  will  do 
ao  harm.    More  anon. 

^  Stbawbbbbibs  {A  Butt  to  be  Lauyhed  o<).— We  never  dig  among  our 
Strawberries.  See  last  week's  JoumaL  In  your  case  we  would  trench 
the  whole  of  your  Strawberries  down,  and  get  young  plants  from  a  place 
where  you  know  good  crops  are  produced.  That  would  be  the  quickest 
way  for  your  securing  a  crop,  for  it  is  Just  poBsible,  and  likely  even,  that 

£m  have  a  barren  lot  that  might  with  difficulty  be  rendered  fruitful, 
ven  then,  with  new  plants,  do  not  manure  too  highly. 

AsTKBS  DiSEAsxD  (fiietrrv).— We  can  assign  no  reason  for  the  Aster 
leaves  being  so  affected,  unless  they  have  been  watered  overhead  with 
strong  manure,  sewage,  or  other  water  that  might  suit  the  roots,  but  will 
not  suit  the  foliage. 

YioiJL  coRNUTA  {Devonien$U).—Yoxa  specimen  of  Viola  comuta  was  so 
muoh  crushed  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was  the  right 
Tariety  or  not.  Bend  a  specimen  in  a  small  box,  I  shall  then  be  able  to 
deoide.— J.  Wills. 

Omovs  Aim  Shallots  (Strashurg).—^^  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
prices  that  are  given  to  growers,  and  these  depend  very  much  on  the 
quality.  Ascertain  the  name  of  some  salesman  in  the  metropolitan 
markets,  and  write  to  him.  You  may  apply  to  Mr.  John  Black,  of  Covent 
Garden. 

LABumroai  8ee]>s  (J.  K.  Cwri*).— They  are  decidedly  poisonous,  being 
violently  purgative  and  emetic,  and  should  never  be  left  within  the 
reach  of  chilc&en  or  cattle. 

Pbopagatiok  of  Evbbobbxns  {Al  l¥«<«o).— Oryptomerias,  Thujopsis, 
Thujas,  and  Wellingtonias  are  propagated  freely  by  cuttings.  Now  is  the 
fime  to  take  them  off.  Put  them  in  pans  or  pots  of  silver  sand,  and  place 
them  in  a  cool  frame,  shading  them  well.  Let  them  remain  all  the 
winter,  protected  from  frost,  and  in  spring  plunge  them  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, when  they  will  very  soon  strike  root.  We  shall  see  about  the  Vines 
for  you  and  send  over  cuttings.  Can  you  send  a  sucker  of  the  Ailanthus  ? 
we  should  much  like  to  see  It.  Judsbg  from  the  leaf  it  will  be  a  pretty 
thing.  We  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  the  former  letter  yon 
allude  to. 

Ok  the  Vabiboation  akd  Cbossxko  of  PxLABooirirMS.— I  am  ex. 
ceeding  pleased  with  the  remarics  your  correspondent.  **  C,"  has  made  on 
the  above  subject.  He  has  so  well  and  so  kindly  bandied  the  subject,  that 
U  is  quite  evident  his  only  object  is  to  bring  out  the  opinions  of  others 
who  may  have  noticed  different  facts  which  may  help  to  elucidate  this 
mysterious  phenomenon.  I  shall  again  refer  to  the  subject  in  a  future 
paper ;  in  the  meantime  I  beg  "  0."  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
and  able  way  in  which  he  has  taken  my  paper  in  hand,  and  shall  be  glad 
If  he  will  favour  me  with  his  name  and  address.— 0.  Wills. 

EysBOBBEN  Srbubs  itxdxb  an  Oak  Tbbe  (Felixstouie).— The  following 
would  answer  well :— Berberis  Darwinii,  repens,  and  aqnlfolium.  Goto- 
neaster  microphylla  would  also  do.  likewise  Aucubas,  which,  however, 
may  grow  too  tall.  Skimmia  japonioa  would  probably  succeed ;  and  no 
plama  would  be  better  than  the  Periwinkles,  or  Vincas,  and  small-leaved 
Ivies  with  plain  and  variega^d  leaves. 

Pbachxs  fob  Spam-boofed  Housb  (A  8ub$eriber).-^Y7e  would  recom- 
mend you  to  get  some  of  those  new  sorts  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  which  are 
Inihiltely  superior  in  flavour  to  the  old  sorts.  Peaches.— Eaxlj  Albert, 
Early  Bflver,  and  Noblesse.    y«etor<»e«.— Balgowan  and  Victoria. 

Sblbct  Bosbs  (9.  J.).— See  "  D."  of  Deal's  paper  in  this  Number. 

Bspormro  ax  Olbaiidbb  (C.  M,  Major).— ThiB  plant  doea  an  the  better 
when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  unless  your  plants  in  tubs 
are  in  bad  health,  we  advise  you  to  take  away  as  much  soil  as  you  can 
around  the  sides,  and  replace  it  with  fresh.  Tne  best  time  to  shift  them 
if  in  April  and  May,  or  just  before  they  begin  to  grow. 


Lilacs  in  Pots  (Ip$wieh).—ktiw  the  leaves  have  fallen  choose  the  most 
dwarf  and  best  furnished  plants  having  a  number  of  flower-buds,  whioh 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  being  larger  and  more  prominent  thail^  the 
wood-buds.  Take  the  plants  up  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  place  them 
in  pots  of  suiBoient  sixe  to  contain  them,  but  not  larger  than  is  necessary 
to  admit  a  tolerable  ball.  A  pot  12  or  16  inches  In  diameter  will  in  most 
cases  be  sufficient.  The  pots  should  be  efficiently  drained,  and  the  soil 
may  be  any  moderately  light  rich  loam.  After  potting  give  a  good  water- 
ing, and  plunge  the  pots  in  coal  ashes  in  a  worm  sheltered  situation. 
The  plants  may  be  placed  in  your  greenhouse  shortly  after  Christmas, 
and  if  well  exposed  to  the  light  they  will  flower  iil  due  season ;  but  as  you 
want  them  to  bloom  early,  you  may  in  the  middle  of  November  place 
them  for  a  f orfaoight  In  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  from  45^  to  50P,  and 
then  transfer  them  to  a  heat  of  55° ;  if  sprinkled  overhead  momhig  and 
evening,  and  properly  supplied  with  water,  they  will  come  into  fine  bloom 
in  about  six  weeks. 

Pbotbctino  Peachks  fbou  Wasps  {M,  8.  B.).— The  best  safeguard 
against  these  is  to  cover  the  trees  with  hexagon  netting.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  you  are  to  destroy  or  prevent  woodlice  eating  the  fruit 
without  at  the  same  time  having  recourse  to  means  that  would  injure  the 
trees  and  crop  at  this  season ;  but  under  similar  circumstances  we  have 
scooped  out  the  inside  of  Potatoes,  and  placed  them  in  the  forks  of  the 
branches  with  the  holes  next  the  walL  The  woodlico  find  their  way  into 
the  hollows  of  the  Potatoes,  and  may  be  picked  out  with  a  pointed  stick 
and  thrown  into  a  pail  of  boiling  water.  This  considerably  thins  their 
ranks  and  saves  the  fruit,  as  they  are  equally,  if  not  more,  partial  to  the 
Potatoes  as  to  the  Peaches. 

Belatino  a  Lawn  (8.  A.).-— Yon  should  now  dig  up  the  tap-rooted  and 
other  perennial  weeds,  as  Dandelion,  Plantain.  Cock's-foot  Grass,  Bents, 
and  Bimunculns,  but  if  you  cannot  do  this  without  destroying  the  lawn, 
we  should  take  up  as  many  as  we  possibly  could  without  making  it  un- 
sightly. Bo  content  with  the  largest,  and  in  February  have  the  ground 
trenched  deeply  without  bringing  up  too  much  of  the  subsoil,  and  if  the 
suriaco  is  uneven  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  level  it.  The 
ground  should  lie  until  the  first  dry  weather  in  April,  and  should  then  be 
well  raked  or  harrowed  if  possible,  making  it  very  fine,  and  freeing 
it  of  stones.  As  soon  afterwards  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  rain,  sow  whilst 
the  ground  is  dry,  lightly  rake  the  seeds  in,  and  roll  well  the  same  day, 
and  do  not  roll  again  until  the  seedlings  are  fairly  above  ground.  If  you 
were  to  have  the  ground  dug  now  you  might  sow  the  seeds  up  to  the 
middle  of  September,  omitting  the  Glovers,  and  it  would  become  green 
before  winter,  but  unless  your  situation  is  favourable,  many  of  the  better 
kinds  of  Grasses  would  perish  in  winter.  No  one  would  think  of  sowing 
Grass  seeds  in  February.  The  beginning  of  April  is  sufficiently  early.  If 
your  lawn  consists  of  little  else  but  weeds,  tnen  we  would  recommend 
you  to  dig  up  the  whole  in  autumn,  fork  out  the  worst  Grasses  and  tap- 
rooted  weeds,  and,  after  placing  them  in  a  heap,  to  sprinkle  over  them  one 
bushel  of  salt  and  a  like  quantity  of  lime  to  every  cartload.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  if  turned  once  or  twice,  tbey  will,  when  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  manure,  form  an  excellent  compost  for  dressing  the  lawn  in 
the  autumn  after  sowing.  During  the  autumn  the  ground  may  be  forked 
over,  and  all  weeds  picked  out,  and  in  December  it  may  bo  trenched,  in 
which  condition  it  may  remain  until  the  first  dry  weather  in  March.  It 
may  then  be  levelled,  and  treated  as  above  directed.  Allow  the  Grass  to  * 
grow  until  the  end  of  Jtme  or  be^ning  of  July,  afterwards  cut  it  every 
three  weeks  until  the  middle  of  September,  then  give  a  top-dressing  of 
rich  compost,  and  roll  well,  as  you  will  do  after  the  Grass  is  first  cut. 

Stopping  the  Shoots  of  Peach  and  Pluv  Trees  (Jpne«).— Stop  those 
of  the  Peach  at  the  third  leaf,  and  those  of  the  Plum  at  the  fourth,  and 
then  at  every  leaf  afterwards  throughout  the  season,  except  the  leaders, 
which  are  required  to  cover  the  wall,  and  should  be  trained  in  at  their 
full  length.  The  side  shoots  or  laterals  upon  the  Peach  leaden  are  to  be 
kept  closely  stopped  to  one  joint.  Upon  the  shoots  of  both  trees  you  will 
find  a  numoer  of  short  stubby  shoots  that  do  not  grow  more  than  1  or  at 
most  8  inches ;  these  are  to  oe  left  entire,  but  if  they  grow  longer  stop 
them. 

CoTTiNG-BACE  Pelabooniums  ( r<fem).— Your  plsuts  whIch  are  uow  in 
full  bloom  may,  when  the  bloom  is  going  ofT,  have  a  diminished  supply  of 
water,  be  kept  dry  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  then  be  cut  back. 
They  will  not  flower  so  early  as  plants  cut-in  sooner,  but  they  will,  never- 
theless, bloom  well  in  June.  Tne  young  plants,  of  which  the  wood  ia 
very  soft  and  tender,  should  be  rested  for  a  time  oy  keeping  them  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  should  then  be  cut  back.  They  will  break  strongly  and 
make  fine  plants  for  summer  bloom. 

Stopping  Gebaniuics  (Idem).— The  cuttings  put  in  now  may  be 
pinched  back  when  they  have  struck  to  three  joints,  and  when  they  have 
mode  three  joints  again  they  may  have  the  point  taken  out,  and  this  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  It  should  be  dis- 
continued.   It  ooes  not  interfere  with  the  summer's  bloom. 

CEBASTixrH  TOMENTosux  Croked  WITH  WEEDS  (Jd*in).— We  would 
advise  your  leaving  the  border  of  tbis  Cerastium  until  autumn,  and  then 
taking  up  the  best  and  freest  from  weeds  (whioh  from  what  you  state,  we 
think  must  bo  of  a  perennial  nature),  plant  it  with  the  ball  adhering  in 
some  sheltered  situation,  and  In  light  dry  soil.  This  will  sot  the  border 
at  liberty  so  that  it  may  be  cleared  of  the  weeds,  and  in  the  end  of  March 
or  early  in  April  it  may  be  replanted  with  the  Cerastium.  Put  in  small 
pieces  of  the  latter  in  lines  6  inches  apart,  and  8  inches  from  plant  to 

Slant.  It  will  cover  the  ground  by  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  but  will  not 
ower  to  any  extent,  though,  as  a  silvery-loliaged  plant  of  low  growth,  it 
will  be  very  ornamental. 

Vabieoated  Gebaniuhs  NOT  Bloohino  (I<l«m).— They  do  not  usually 
flower  so  freely  as  the  plain-leaved  varieties,  and  the  circumstance  of 
yours  having  oxUy  a  flower  at  the  top,  is  due  to  there  being  no  side  shoots. 
You  may  remedy  this  by  stopping  the  plants  in  spring  so  as  to  make 
them  bushy  when  pUmted  out.  Flower  of  the  Day  is  not  a  shy  bloomer, 
but  as  regards  its  foliage  it  is  inferior  to  most  of  the  kinds  now  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Spot  on  Obchxds  {Conetant  Beadw).— The  spot  on  the  leaf  of  lyoar 
Aerides  odoratum  is  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  some  parasite,  which 
is  becoming  very  general  in  collections.  We  are  unable  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  and  should  feel  obliged  if  those  having  knowledge  of  the  evil 
would  favour  us  with  their  experience.  Williams's  "Orchid  Guide" 
would  suit  you :  that  and  Appleby's  **  Orchid  Manual "  ore  the  best.  Tou 
can  have  the  latter,  post  free,  from  our  office  for  thirty-two  postage 
stamps. 
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Bon  KiKBBW  (An  Original  8ub§eriber).— To  rid  your  tMM  of  iUi  pMt. 
cHotqIt*  Oiflhnnt  oompoiuid  in  the  pzoparttaa  of  2  oea.  to  the  gallon  of 
iiater,  and  apply  it  inih  a  ayringe. 

HzLOva  Cbackiko  (W,  H.  £.).— The  cause  of  this  is  the  rind  beeoming  , 
hard  before  the  growth  has  been  completed,  and  genenUy  from  a  dell-  ! 
deney  of  water  whilst  the  froit  is  swelling ;  then  the  soil  or  atmosphere 
becoming  moister  the  fmlt  swells,  and  the  rind  being  incapable  of  reeist-  i 
Sng  the  intemtd  pressure  cracks  to  make  way  for  the  Increased  growth  of  ' 
the  trait.    We  know  of  no  remedy  except  keeping  the  soil  weU  supplied 
with  water  and  the  atmosphere  moist,  affording  also  slight  shade  from  . 
bright  sun  from  the  time  when  the  ffnit  is  fairly  set  and  swelline^  until  i 
It  has  attained  its  fnll  size  and  become  netted  over,  when  the  supply  of 
water  should  be  lessened,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  as  dry  as  posdUe 
imtil  the  fruit  is  ripe.    If  you  aHow  the  soil  and  atmosphere  to  oecome 
80  dry  as  to  check  toe  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  after  the  rind  has  become  i 
hard  give  moisture,  some  kinds  of  Melons  crack.    Melons  require  as  I 
much  water  when  swelling  as  a  Cucumber,  and  whenripenistg  a  Tety  dry 
atmosphere. 

OLAi>ioi.irs  Failitbb  (J.  0.)*— We  conclude  that  your  plants  go  off  in 
Hiat  m-jrsterious  manner  which  has  caused  dismay  to  most  cultivators  of 
Oladiou,  and  is  now  familiarly  known  as  "  rust."  Your  mode  of  enUure 
Is  good,  and  we  do  not  know  in  what  way  it  can  bo  improved  on. 

HxATTira  SxAi.1.  Gbsskhoube  (T.  L.  M.).— The  sanitary  piping  will 
answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well  as  a  flue,  and  we  should  by  all  means 
recommend  you  to  use  one  larpe  nine-inch  in  preference  to  two  smaller 
Goes,  as  it  will  be  less  liable  to  foul  and  be  easier  cleaned. 

ViKBS  pon  ▲  Pit  (A  Two-yean  SubteHber).— In  your  pit  you  may  plant 
two  Vines  as  you  propose,  and  train  one  2  feet  from  the  bottom  aoroBS 


the  lights,  and  the  other  half  way  between  that  and  the  top.  Yoa  may 
make  a  border  for  them  outside,  and  at  one  end  af  tiliepltoaly;  wjadm 
you  oonld  so  eontiiTe  it  that  the  Vines  could  liaw  an  inside  aa  wail  aa 
an  outside  border  aU  the  better ;  pUmt  them  inside.  For  one  Vina  «a 
would  recommend  Black  Hamburgh,  and  for  the  other  White  Fronlfgnasu 
Plant  next  March.  It  is  not  desirable,  nor  indeed  prudent,  to  tmna  out 
the  Vines,  for  we  apprehend  that  you  will  not  beat  yoor  pit  mem  than 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost,  and  that  will  not  injure  the  Vtaxea; 
but  if  you  maintain  a  higher  temperature  than  40°  it  is  well  to  turn  thea 
out,  and  in  that  case  you  must  plant  them  outside. 

Naxss  of  FanzT  (S.  J.  C.).— No.  1,  Boyal  Oeotge  Peaeh ;  2,  Galaadss, 
8,  Orosse  Mimonne.    Tou  should  always  send  leaves  with  Peaoliea  aac 
Nectarines.  The  piece  of  a  tree  is  U^uidambar  styraciflaa.  The  as 
Apple  is  worth  keeping  for  the  present.    Send  it  again  when  lipa. 

Naxxs  or  Plants  (Atiglietu).—  Tour  Fern  is  Asplenium  triehooiaiMS 
inciaum.  Be  good  enough  to  inform  us  where  vou  found  the  plaaft 
(SfcanbaZly)— Francos  ramosa.  (D.  Davii).—!  and  2,  Varieties  of  Soo- 
lopendrium  offldnarnm ;  8,  Ffaymatodes,  too  imperfect ;  4,  NepbxodKnt 
moUe;  6,  Campylonenron  loneeolatum  (?) ;  0.  Polystichum  aeoleataa. 
(£.  T.  5f.).— Fraacoa  sonehifoUa.  (ilr^*apl«).— Adiaatnm  fOnnoaaM. 
(Min  E.  Jarret).— The  whole  oS  yoar  spedmeas  were  unaambered — ^Adl- 
antam  concinnum,  A.  macrophyllum,  A.  diaphanum ;  others  ineomnlMe 
{R,  H.  ^.).— 1,  Blechnum  sp.  (?) ;  2,  Adiantumformosum ;  3,  A^eoneaxom; 
4,  Pteris  longifolia  var.  serrulata;  5,  Polypodium  vulgare  var.  cambcieoB; 
6,  Lastrea  decurrens ;  7,  Phymatodes  vulgaris  ;  8,  Doodla  media  :  S«  '  ~ 
pleninm  obtnsum;  10,  Peuflsa  adiantifoUa ;  11,  DavalUa  can  ^ 
12,  Seolopendrium  offldnarum;  18,  Asplenium  bulbilerum;  14,  ' 
pteris  australis. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  August  25th. 


DATS. 

THSmiOlIZTXB. 

Wind. 

Rain  in 
inohes. 

aAaOMSTBB. 

Air. 

Barth. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1ft.  dp. 

afkdp. 

Sun...  19 
Mon...  20 
Tues..21 
Wed.  .22 
Thurs.  28 
Frl.  ..  24 
SaL  ..  26 

Mean 

29.829 
29.871 
29.840 
29.997 
80U)S1 
80.089 
80.044 

29.789 
29.668 
29.778 
29.989 
29.9S8 
29.972 
80.000 

77 
76 
74 
74 
76 
71 
78 

54 
54 
50 
45 
66 
48 
49 

60 
62 
62 
64 

s* 

64 

60 
60 

SSI 

60 

S.W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

S.B. 

S. 

8.W. 

.08 
.02 
.00 
.00 
.06 
.00 
.00 

Fine ;  yery  fine ;  rain,  fine ;  warm  at  night. 
HaBy  and  driaaly;  very  fine  throughout. 
Haity,  very  fine  with  hot  sun ;  dry  and  fine. 
Overcast  with  uniform  haze ;  very  fine ;  cold  at  night. 
Foggy ;  very  fine ;  mild  at  night 
Slight  fog;  warm  and  driszly ;  very  fine. 

29.921 

29.bG8 

74.48 

60.71 

62.78 

69.78 

.- 

0.16 

POTILTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHSOHICLE. 


EXHIBITION  POULTRY. 

As  unless  the  fowls  possees  the  necessary  merit  and  the  qnalifi- 
oations  that  are  likely  to  insure  snccess,  no  amount  of  training 
or  preparation  will  supply  these,  it  is  most  important  to  im- 
press on  eirhibitors  that  every  bird  intended  for  competition 
should  undergo  a  strict  examination.  Painstaking  tends  only 
to  develope  good  pointB,  no  amount  of  condition  will  supply  a 
want  or  conceal  a  defect. .  The  good  points  in  question  are  so 
well  known  that  it  would  seem  more  than  unnecessary  to  dwell 
npon  them,  but  even  old  exhibitors  Bometimes  make  mistakes 
which  are  so  grave  that  a  little  mention  by  way  of  illustration 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Thus,  in  Dorkings,  well-defined  five 
daws,  and  cock's  spurs  in  their  right  places;  in  Polands, 
neither  spikes  nor  giQls ;  in  Hambur^s,  good  white  deaf  ears ; 
in  Spanish,  the  cock's  comb  upright,  the  hen's  drooping  over, 
and  perfectly  white  faces;  in  Game  cocks  perfectly  straight 
breast  bones ;  in  Cochins,  straight  combs.  Such  remarks  might 
he  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  but  we  haye  mentioned 
enough  to  show  the  strict  examination  that  is  necessary. 

Al&ough  perfection  may  be  impossible,  all  try  to  approach 
as  nearly  te  it  as  may  be,  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  wonder, 
that  among  so  many  capital  birds  there  should  be  so  few  that 
will  meet  jaXL  the  requirements  of  their  owners.  Where  the 
ran  is  a  good  one  and  not  overstocked,  we  are  great  advocates 
for  allowing  fowls  their  full  liberty.  They  maintain  a  freehness 
of  plumage,  and  a  brightness  of  condition  that  have  great 
bhaxms  in  an  exhibition  pen.  If  four  birds  are  wanted,  twelve 
i^ould  be  selected  some  time  before  they  have  to  be  shown. 
This  guards  against  accidents,  and  gives  a  good  choice  at  the 
last.  Where  two  pens  have  to  be  shown  in  the  same  class,  it 
is  most  important  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
the  first  pen  perfect.  Many  prizes  are  lost  by  those  who  have 
good  birds,  and  who,  showing  two  pens  in  one  class,  give  them- 
selves worlds  of  trouble  to  make  them  even,  which  means  two 
high  commendations,  whereas  if  the  best  birds  of  the  two  pens 
were  put  together,  they  would  probably  be  among  the  prize- 
takers,  perhaps  the  first.    It  is  a  mistake  to  hold  antagonists 


cheap,  or  in  these  matters  to  be  satisfied  with  medioeity.  It 
is  also  well  to  reeolleet,  that  where  the  competition  is  Tery 
close,  a  mere  trifle  will  decid»~-<»ne  of  those  things  that  SKre 
often  declared  to  be  of  no  importance  whatever.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  exhibit  fowls  that  agree.  To  ascertain 
this  point  they  must  be  shut  up  together  at  times.  Fowls  will 
agree  running  about,  that  will  fight  to  the  death  in  confinement, 
andtiiere  is  no  prize  for  fighting  birds ;  the  beaten  hen  or  pallet 
spoils  the  pen.  A  first-prize  pen  must  not  only  be  free  from 
defects  that  disqualify,  it  must  possess  the  characteristice  that 
insure  success :  thus,  no  perfection  of  plumage  or  shape  in  a 
Dorking  will  compensate  for  lack  of  size ;  no  statnre,  carnage, 
or  condition  in  a  Spanish  eock  will  wipe  out  a  red  spot  over 
the  eye. 

It  is  a  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  exhibition  fowls  to  endea- 
vour to  do  all  in  the  last  few  days  before  competition.  Half 
the  food  that  is  wasted  in  the  last  week  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  get  weight  by  overfeeding,  would,  if  given  a  little  at  a  time 
and  spread  over  some  weeks,  realise  all  that  can  be  reasonal^T 
expected.  Fat  is  not  condition ;  overfeeding  produces  fat,  ana 
spoils  plumage  by  making  it  soft  and  hollow.  Where  weif^  if 
required  we  advise  a  little  increase  in  food  for  fourteen  weekB 
before  exhibition,  and  it  is  also  well  to  vary  it  as  much  aa 
possible.  It  is  the  real  hard  flesh  that  weighs,  and  which  teUtf 
in  a  judse's  hands.  We  know  no  food  that  does  better  than 
ground  oats,  slaked  at  times  with  milk,  kitchen  and  table 
scraps,  good  barley,  and  plenty  of  green  food.  Damaged  bread 
and  ship-biscuit  are  excellent  food,  with  now  and  then  a  meal 
of  tallow-chandler's  greaves. 

We  believe  that  aUnost  all  birds  should  be  at  liberty  till  th^ 
are  wanted  for  showing.  There  are,  however,  exceptions; 
Spanish  require  to  be  in  confinement  several  days  before  they 
are  shown  and  they  should  be  kept  in  semi-darkness.  The  leaa 
light  they  have  the  whiter  their  faces  become.  It  was  a  tradi- 
tion very  many  years  ago  that  white  peas  made  the  faces  wl^te. 
Peas  are  given  to  Game  eocks  to  harden  feather.  Some  of  the 
feather  birds  require  to  be  washed ;  Hamburghs,  Polands,  and 
the  like  often  need  such  assistance.  The  plumage  is  washed 
with  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water,  with  a  little  soap  ;  it  dose 
not  need  much  washing,  and  it  is  only  that  part  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere  that  is  dirty.  After  being  washed 
the  bird  should  be  put  in  a  basket  with  some  soft  oat 
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sad  placed  near  a  fire  till  dry.  It  must  not  be  at  liborty  any 
more  till  after  the  show.  We  haye  Imown  Poland  exhibitors 
who  for  days  before  a  competition  confined  all  top-knots  with 
inctian-robber  bands  in  order  to  Iceep  them  elean.  Fowls  should 
1m  Bent  to  shows  with  dean  l^pL  They  should  be  liberally  fed 
on  Boft  food  before  they  start,  and  should  be  packed  in  round 
teokete  that  will  allow  tiiem  to  stand  upri^t  without  injury  or 
ixi6<Mivenience  to  their  combe.  Many  Bpanish  cooks  have  lost 
fxrizes  by  being  put  in  baskets  that  would  not  allow  the  bird  to 
stand  up  without  pressing  the  comb  down.  The  bottoms  of 
all  baskets  should  be  coyered  with  straw,  and  if  it  can  be 
arranged,  fowls  should  trayel  by  night.  On  this  latter  point 
we  are  of  opinion  that  where  fowls  are  receiyed  during  the 
whole  day  preyious  to  an  exhibition,  those  which  are  sent  by 
a  night  train,  and  arriye  early  in  the  morning,  are  tenfold 
gainers  by  their  few  hours  of  extra  confinement,  owing  to  the 
care  and  comfort  bestowed  on  their  unpacking  and  feeding  while 
there  are  few  birds  to  attend  to  compared  to  the  huny  of  the 
erezKing,  when  all  arriye  en  masse. 


VULTURE  HOCK  IN  COCHINS  AND  BRAHMAS. 

HAyiNo  a  slight  remembrance  of  some  conyersation  with  a 
friend  about  yulture-hocked  Brahmas,  I  take  the  blame,  if  any 
exist,  of  answering  the  charge  (which  seems  to  haye  impressed 
itself  so  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  your  correspondent 
**  JusTiTiA,"  **  that  the  yulture  hook  was  a  sign  of  weakness 
in  the  leg- joint."  "  Justitia  "  is  troubled  with  a  bad  memory, 
or  he  would  remember  some  other  points  in  the  statements  he 
enly  partially  announces.  The  reply  I  gaye  was  not  definite, 
and  the  point  alluded  to  was  a  portion  of  a  question  put,  to 
which  I  receiyed  no  reply— yiz.,  as  "  to  whetter  yulture  hocks, 
like  a  cat-hocked  horse,  were  not  a  sign  of,  or  resulting  from, 
weakness  in  the  leg-joints."  As  my  words  haye  heeaa.  so  far 
misconstrued,  I  will  yenture  to  giye  my  own  opinion  upon  the 
aubject,  and  reply  to  **  Justitu  "  at  the  same  time. 

"  Justitia  "  alludes  to  the  so-called  challenge  of  "  T.  B.  A.  Z," 
not  being  replied  to.  I  considered  the  subject  discussed  and 
liroyed  against  the  yulture  hook,  and  that  it  was  actually  of 
recent  introduction.  I  haye  not  obseryed  judges  make  aJtora- 
iion  in  the  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  in  poultry; 
they  could  not  do  so.  The  question  is  not  "  an  open  one," 
it  has  been  definitiyely  settled :  it,  therefore,  should  not  "un- 
settle breeders ;"  if  it  do  so  it  is  their  own  fault,  as  the  conse- 
quences are  known  beforehand.  I  neyer  met  with  breeders 
who  admired  yulture  hocks.  The  lady  alluded  to  truly  says, 
♦*  There  must  be  a  tendency  to  yulture  hocks."  This  is  a  long 
way  from  actually  being  so.  It  is  not  one  judge  but  all  who 
axdaim  against  them.  The  Birmingham  judges  will,  I  haye  no 
doubt,  act  according  to  the  acknowledged  standard,  and  ni>t 
meielj  to  siiit  the  few  who  happen  to  breed  yulture  hocks,  and 
haye  thereby  become  attached  to  them.  The  rule  to  disallow 
them  is  old,  to  allow  them  would  be  new.  If  by  agitation  the 
rule  could  be  set  aside,  then  birds  of  both  lands  might  be 
Bhown,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  doing  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  I  haye  a  friend  who  has  kept 
Brahmas  from  the  earliest  importation,  and  he  quite  agrees 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  judge  wh>)  replies  to  "  Justitia," 
that  yulture  hocks  are  a  new  introduction.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  is  concerned,  I  haye  always  found  yulture  hocks 
most  frequent  amongst  leggy  birds,  and  whether  you  look  at 
them  sideways  or  in  front,  they  appear  knock-kneed  and  weak* 
and  continually  desiring  to  sit  down. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dorkings  haye  been  crossed  with 
Cochins  to  giye  them  stamina,  and  birds  haye  actually  been 
exhibited  with  feather  stubs  still  peeping  through  the  scales  of 
the  legs — ^perhaps  our  friend  "  Justitia  "  would  haye  awarded 
such  birds  a  high  premium ;  I  should  not,  because  they  are 
evidently  a  fresh  importation,  and  should  be  treated  only  as 
a  cross  deseryes. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  more  correct  to  make  a  fresh  class 
for  White  Brahmas  than  for  yulture-hocked,  since  most  of  last 
year's  winning  birds  were  without  any  pencilling  in  the  neck 
hackles,  and  the  preference  was  glyen  inyariably  to  size,  and 
not  to  markings,  as  it  should  be  according  to  rules. — ^F.  C. 


as  the  grumblings  of  "  disappointed  exhibitors,**  how  can  tliigr 
expect  any  redress  ?  Though  I  am  not  at  present  a  breeder  A 
either  Cochins  or  Brahmas,  yet  my  opinion  would  lead  me  to 
adyocate  the  whole  yulture  hock.— JB.  r,  Bbent. 


Why  should  one  judge  rule  against  all  fanciers  ?  Why  do 
not  the  Brahma  fanciers  demand  a  poll  ?  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  **  CuEBicus,"  for  I  think  exhibitors  are  most  to  blame,  and 
wbile  they  are  content  to  haye  their  just  complaints  set  down 


KINGSWOOD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Mt  only  association,  imtH  jestercUir,  August  22nd,  with  Eingswood, 
near  Bristol,  was  the  nreachmg  of  Whitefield  to  the  oolhers,  some  of 
whom  came  with  brickbats  and  fool's  cap  to  injure  and  insult  the 
preacher,  but  stayed  with  tears  on  their  Uackened  cheeks  heseeohiQg 
his  forgiveness,  and  praying  his  further  iastruction.  I  shall  now,  in 
addition,  oonneet  Kmgswood  with  the  sight  of  a  rery  pretty  flower 
show,  and  a  spirited  first  attempt  at  a  poultry  show.  Kingswood  is 
not  an  easy  place  to  reach  from  iViltahire,  at  least  now  that  railways 
hare  made  most  places  so  easy  of  access,  and  we  have  come  to  think  a 
few  miles  of  hilly  road  terrible  to  face.  I  determined  to  go  on  to 
Bziatol  rather  than  stop  at  Seynsham,  being  afraid  of  not  obtaining  a 
conTeyance  there. 

Entering  Bristol  station  I  noticed  amid  the  smoke,  dirt,  and  black- 
ness, a  bn^t  litfle  garden  amid  the  great  breadth  of  railway  lines 
eroBsing  and  recrossing  each  other.  It  belonged  to  a  pointsman,  who 
had  also  decorated  his  black  sentry-box  with  oreepers.  The  garden 
was  a  perfect  Uttle  gem,  though  only  a  few  feet  square.  Pointmg  omt 
this  speoimoi  of  midening  under  dimculties  to  a  suzgeon,  my  vis-d-ttis 
in  the  earriage,  1  said,  *'  That's  a  good  sign."  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  I  never  knew  a  drunkard  who  took  pains  with  his  garden."  I  foond 
that  Kingswood  was  four  miles  from  Bristol,  and  "  four  sue^  miles  I" 
said  the  cabman.  Once  started,  I  thread  the  narrowest  and  dirtiest  of 
streets,  the  abodes  of  the  lowest  class — streets  ripe  and  ready  for  the 
cholera — the  adults  begrimed,  the  little  children  like  hau-washed 
chimney-sweeps.  Onwards  and  always  upwards  we  go.  I  was  eaxly 
and  quite  alone  on  the  road.  After  the  thickly  crowded  streets  are 
passed,  blackened  cottages  succeed,  everything  has  a  collier  look. 
Whitefield,  a  great  orator,  but  no  organiser,  had  left  no  enduring 
mark  opon  Kingswood.  Not  so  quiet  John  Wesley ;  Wesleyan  ohapela 
and  "  Wesley  Buildings  "  are  there.  Still  upwards  I  climb  and  reach 
Kingswood  village,  wMch  had  put  out  its  flags  for  a  gala  day.  Small 
flags  peep  out  at  bedroom  windows,  larger  ones  float  over  our  heads, 
little  coUier  boys  cheer  me — ^no,  my  horse,  as  I  pass  along.  Turning 
down  a  lane  I  at  length  get  into  the  pure  countrjr,  and  stopping  at  a 
gate  enter  a  park  in  which  the  Show  is  held.  It  proves  to  be  the  park 
of  Mr.  Budgett,  the  son,  I  believe,  of  the  Mr.  Badgett  whose  memoirs 
under  the  title  "  The  Snceessful  Merchant,"  have  found  tiieir  way 
into  many  homes.  He  was  one  who  rose  to  wealth  by  industry,  and 
better  still,  set  a  good  example  by  his  princely  liberality  and  Christian 
kindness. 

I  arrived  early,  imagining  that  the  Show  would  be  opened  at  twahe 
o'clock,  but  it  was  not  so.  However,  no  one  barred  the  wa^  to 
"  Wn^TBHiBE  Bbctob  ;"  he  walks  in,  the  attendant  policemen  axnng 
him  reverence,  and  no  question,  and  not  even  a  ticket  asked  for. 
Possibly  the  "  Wiltbhibe  Rsctob  "  was  taken  for  some  Canon,  or 
even — ^who  knows  ? — ^for  the  Dean  of  Bristol — some  one  so  great  that  no 
ticket  was  required  of  him.  The  Judges  are  at  their  work,  so  I  find 
a  seat  out  in  the  open,  and  watch  and  enjoy  the  proceedings.  I  note 
the  bustle  and  eager  desire  to  have  everything  proT>6r  on  the  part  of 
the  officials.  I  Usten  to  the  marvellous  Gloncestersnire  dialect  of  tha 
workmen  who  are  busy  around  me.  I  enjoy  the  pretty  views,  and 
half-dozing  look-on  at  the  bedding  plants  in  the  garden  a  little  way  off. 
At  length  one  o'clock  comes,  and  with  it  a  band  enters,  then  a  second 
band,  and  the  Show  is  open. 

I  walk  straight  to  the  poultry  trent.  It  is  of  the  "  Classes  open  to 
all  England,"  that  I  shall  speak.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
was  the  first  poultry  show  at  Kingswood,  and  that  the  time  of  year  is 
against  showing  birds.  Indeed,  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  in 
good  plumage.  The  great  desire  of  the  Committee  was  to  brinff 
together,  by  offering  liberal  prizes,  at  any  rate  a  few  good  birds,  and 
this  wish  was  realised. 

In  Sjjanish  Mr.  Parsley,  of  Bristol,  took  the  first  prize  with  birds 
which  were  very  superior.  Mr.  T.  Bamfield,  of  Clinon,  was  second. 
In  Dorhings  and  in  Buff  Cochins  Miss  Milward  was  first.  Mr.  Eod- 
bard  was  first  and  second  in  Partridge  Cochins,  all  his  birds  in  this 
class  being  of  great  merit.  The  Gavie  was  the  largest  class.  It  is 
wonderful  how  sJl  over  England  the  Qame  fowl  is  beloved.  Mr.  Dupe, 
of  Evercreech,  was  first  with  a  pen  of  Brown  Game,  which  were  to  my 
thinking  the  gems  of  the  Show.  Mr.  Dupe  took  second  with  Duck- 
wings — indeed  he  carried  off  all  the  honours  :  his  three  pens  were  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  as  they  stood  side  by  side.  Brahmas  were  more 
numerous  than  Cochins.  The  best  pen  was  Mr.  Boyle's.  Rev.  C.  L. 
Cruwys  had  his  usual  place  with  Sebright  Bantams^  and  Mr.  Bodbard 
carried  off  the  second  Bantam  prize  with  a  pen  of  very  good  coloured 
Duckwings.  The  special  prizes  for  the  best  cockerels  of  any  variety, 
offered  by  Mr.  Bodbard,  fell  to  a  good  Spanish  cockerel  belonging  to 
Mr.  Parsley ;  the  second  to  a  bird  belonging  [to  Mr.  Boberts,  while 
Mr.  Cornwall's  Dorking  was  commended.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hodson,  of 
North  Petherton,  acted  as  poultry  Judge. 

While  looking  at  the  poultry  a  number  of  "  Reformatory "  boys 
passed  through— very  little  boys  they  were.     I  was  delighted  to  soe 
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the  little  fellows  at  the  Show ;  such  a  tight  would  not,  I  am  gore, 
hinder  their  reformation. 

Besides  the  poultry  tent  there  was  a  large  one  for  flowers ;  another 
of  e^nal  dimensions  for  cottagers'  flowers,  fruits,  and  yegetables ;  and 
a  third  in  which  were  table  decorations,  principaUj  flower-vases,  in 
whioh  the  flowers  were  vezy  tastefolly  arranged  by  fair  fingers,  though 
I  fear  I  saw  nothing  very  new. 

At  three  o'clock  I  left  the  Show,  and  met  visitors  pouring  in  as  fast 
as  jKMsible,  admitted  through  Mr.  Bndgett's  pretty  garden,  through 
which  also  I  made  my  exit,  and  reached  with  difficulty  mv  cab ;  for 
now  the  village  street  was  crowded  with  carriages,  and  people  on  foot, 
and  a  pleasure  fair  was  in  its  full  glory. 

One  final  word.  I  would  stron^y  recommend  the  poultry  Show  to 
be  in  future  held  in  Bristol ;  it  would  be  easy  of  access,  and  certain  to 
be  large  and  well  attended.  Let  my  good  friends  at  Kingswood  and 
the  fowl-loving  Bristolians  lay  their  managing  heads  together. — 
WiLTaHiRE  Rector. 


ALDBOROUGH    (BOROUGHBRIDGE)    POULTRY 
SHOW. 

Thb  sixth  annual  Show  was  held  in  the  park  adjoining  Aldborongh 
Manor  on  Thursday  the  17th  inst.  The  day  was  rather  unfavonrable, 
rain  falling  very  heavily  during  the  forenoon,  whioh  prevented  many 
visitors  from  attending.  The  entries  were  not  numerous,  but  some 
good  specimens  were  exhibited.    The  following  are  the  awards : — 

DORKIHGS  (Coloured!.— First,  O.  A.  Toung,  Driffield.  Second,  J.  Bell, 
Thomton-le-Moor.    Chiekens.—Firsi^  T.  Mason.    Second,  J.  Bell. 

SpiMiSH  (Black).— First,  O.  A.  Young.  Second,  M.  &  B.  Gray,  Borough- 
bridge. 

GAacx  (White  and  Pile).— First,  W.  Calvert.  Second,  O.  A.  Toung. 
Chlekeiu.— Prize,  W.  Calvert. 

0A1OB  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— Prize,  W.  Bearpark,  Ainderby 
Steeple.    Chieken$.—Fini,  J.  BelL    Second,  Mrs.  Ward. 

CocHur-CHiXA.— Prize,  J.  Walker.    C%icii:«n«.— Prize,  J.  O.  Milner. 

Hahbubohs  (Golden-spangled).- First,  J.  Topbam,  Boroughbridge. 
Second,  J.  Walker.    Ckiekeiu.— "Prize,  J.  Gatenby. 

Havbubohs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  O.  A.  Young.  Second,  J.  Walker. 

Hakbdbohs  (Silver-spangled).- First,  O.  A.  Young.  Second,  J.  Walker. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-pencilled).- First,  J.  Walker.  Second,  H.  S.  Hard- 
castle,  Hunsintrore. 

Poi.A!ii>8.— First,  O.  A.  Young.    Second,  W.  Lonsdale. 

Brahma.— Prize,  £.  Graham.    ChUketu.— Prize,  E.  Graham. 

Baktaus  (White).— Prize,  O.  A.  Young.  Chickens.— Prize,  C.  P.  An- 
drews, Aldborough. 

Baivtams  (Game).— First,  O.  A.  Young.    Second,  M.  ft  B.  Gray. 

Any  otheb  Distikct  Bbxed.- Prize,  O.  A.  Young. 

FABKTABn  Cboss.— First,  8.  Bobson.    Second,  W.  Bickerdike. 

Extra  Stock.— Prize,  Miss  Norfolk. 

Turrets.— Prize,  I.  Moorey,  Mnlwith.  PouUi.— First,  Mrs.  Maynard. 
Second,  I.  Moorey. 

Gbbsb.- First,  O.  A.  Young.  Second,  I.  Moorey.  Go«Ziii^«.— First, 
Hattersley  A  Wilson,  Think.    Second,  I.  Moorey. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  O.  A.  Young.    Second,  J.  Cuthbertson. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  £.  Graham.  Second,  Miss  Lawson.  DueklinoM. 
~First,  W.  Bearpark.    Second,  Miss  Lawson. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  G.  Milner.    Second,  S.  Bobson. 

Guinea  Fowls.- First,  O.  A.  Young.    Second,  L  Moorey. 

PlosoNS.— Croppers.— Prize,  Hattersley  4;  Wilson.  Carrierf.— Prize,  G. 
Sadler.  Trumpeten.— Prize,  G.  Sadler.  Jncobing.— Prize,  Lofthouse  and 
Eglin.  FarUaiU  (White).— Prize,  Lofthouse  ft  Eglin.  TumbUn,— Prize, 
O.  Sadler.  Dro^oiw.— Prize,  Hattersley  A  Wilson.  Bar&«.— Prize,  Loft- 
house ft  Eglin.  Num,— Prize,  Hattersley  ft  Wilson.  riir&t(«.— Prize,  G. 
Sadler.    Any  other  variety, —Prize,  Hattersley  ft  Wilson. 

Skllino  Class  (Any  variety).— Prize,  G.  Sadler. 

Rabbxts  (Fancy).— First,  O.  A.  Young.    Second,  Mrs.  Slade. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Jolly  and  Mr.  Hunter. 


DRIGHLINGTON  AND  ADWALTON  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

{From  a  Corresjxmdent.) 
The  eleventh  annual  Show  of  the  Drighlington  (near  Leeds)  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held  on  Saturday  the  18th  inst.  The  show  of 
poulti^  was  scarcely  equal  to  that  at  previous  exhibitions.  Except  the 
class  in  which  a  cup  was  o£Pered  for  the  best  pen  of  any  breed  the 
Show  was  well  judged ;  bat  in  this  class  the  cup  was  given  to  a  pen  of 
Black  Bed  Game  which  could  not  have  won  in  its  own  class,  being,  to 
say  tilie  least,  exceeding  poor,  while  a  magnificent  pen  of  Gold  Polands 
and  an  excellent  pen  of  Spanish  were  passed  over.  The  cock  in  the 
cup  pen  was  in  the  worst  condition  and  feather,  and  very  much  duck- 
footed  ;  while  the  hen  was  more  like  a  Dorking  iu  shape,  and  altogether 
out  of  condition. 


{From  another  Correspondent.) 
The  prize  for  Black  Spanish  went  to  Mr.  Thresh,  whose  birds  were 
good,  more  especially  the  hen.  The  second-prize  birds  of  Mr.  Beldon's 
were  of  average  ment.  The  DorUngs  were  not  first-class.  The  Cochint 
were  rather  inferior  to  what  we  have  seen.  In  Black-breasted  and 
other  Beds  some  good  birds  were  shown.  Mr.  Noble  showed  excellent 
Black  Qome,  In  the  Hamburgh  classes  Mr.  Beldon  as  usual  showed 
good  birds.    His  Silver  and  Golden  Folands  were  also  much  admired. 


In  Game  BatUams  Mr.  Noble,  who  took  the  first  prize,  had  a  good 
pen.  In  the  class  for  any  variety  of  Bantam  Mr.  Hutton  wu  fint 
with  a  very  superior  pen  of  Blacks.  The  second-prize  pen  vas  sin 
good.  The  dass  for  the  best  cock  of  anv  breed  brought  toeether  some 
excellent  birds,  Mr.  Beldon  taking  the  first  prize  with  a  splendid  Bsff 
Cochin ;  indeed  had  this  bird  been  shown  in  the  enp  daas  with  a  hen 
of  equal  merit,  no  doubt  he  would  have  taken  the  fint  positioa.  The 
second  prize  went  to  a  very  good  Black  Bed  Game  eock,  the  ptopsty 
of  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Thresh  taking  third  with  a  retry  fair  speomoi  d 
Black  Spanish.  For  the  best  pen  of  poultry  Mr.  Fell  took  tke  eip 
with  Black  Bed  Game.  The  entry  in  this  class  was  small,  bat  tbe 
birds  were  of  average  merit.  The  classes  for  Pigeona  were  not  wdl 
filled. 

Spakish.— First,  J.  Thresh,  Bradford.  Second,  T.  Greenwood,  Dews- 
bury. 

DoBKiHo^— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Goititoek,  Bingley. 

CocHix.— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Game  (Black-breasted  or  other  Bed).  — First,  H.  BeanlaBd](BkQk- 
breasted).    Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Gaxb  (Duokwing  or  other  Grey  or  Blue).— Frlae,  J.  Fell  ft  Sosi,  A4- 
Walton  (Dnckwing). 

Game  (White  or.Pile)^First,W.  Walker,  Gomeraal.  Second,  a Eaitlej 
(PUes). 

Game  (Black  or  Brassy-winged).— First,  G.  Noble,  Staineliffa  (Sltck). 
Second,  O.  Hartley  (Black). 

Hambuboh  (Golden-spangled)^-First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambcboh  (SUver^spangled).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambuboh  (Goldon-peacilled).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambuboh  (Silver-pencilled).- First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

PousH.— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Any  Distibct  Bebed  hot  mebtiomed  ts  the  above  Classks^FM 
and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Game  Babtams.— First,  G.Noble.  Second.  S.  Sohofleld,HecknKnidiilka 

Babtam  (Any  other  variety).— First,  E.  Hutton,  Pndsey.  Second,  & 
Schofleld. 

GuiXEA  Fowls.— Prize,  H.  Beldon. 

Geese  (Any  breed).— Prize,  J.  Ward,  Drighlington. 

Duces  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Garforth,  DrighlingtOB.  Second,  fi. 
Bentley,  Birstal. 

DuGES  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  J.  Ward. 

AxT  Bbbed.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  G.  Noble.  Third,  J.  Throk 
(Black  Spanish).  Fourth,  J.  FeU  ft  Sons.  Fifth,  J.  Gott,  Adwsltoo. 
Sixth,  H.  Beanland. 

A  BiLVEB  Cup  oivbv  fo|i  the  Best  Peh  aw  Poultby.— Cup,  J.  FcO 
and  Sons. 

Pigeons.— Ptftr/<Tii.— Prize,  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  Carrier*.— Pite, 
B.  Peel,  Birkenshaw  (White).  Pro^oiu.— Prise,  J.  Thompson.  Antwetft. 
—Prize,  E.  Button.  Barbt.- Prize,  J.  Thompson.  OwU.— First,  J.  Thomp* 
son.  Second,  J.  Clayton,  Drighlingion.  Turfritv.— Prize,  J.  Tfaompsoa 
Arehanffels,— Prize,  J.  Thompson.  Any  other  variety— Firtt,  J.  Thompses. 
Second,  J.  Oxley  (Baldpates). 

The  Judges  were  Stephen  Barrett,  Esq.,  Harewood,  and  J.  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Sonthowram,  Halifax. 


HALIFAX  AND  CALDER-VALE  POULTRY 
SHOW.— August  25th. 

The  following  are  the  awards  made  on  this  occasion : — 

Spanish.— First,  Messrs.  Bureh  ft  Boulter,  SheAeld.  Second,  J.  Tkmk' 
Radford.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Ckicfeetw^First,  J.  Finds* 
Clitheroe.    Seoond  and  Third,  H.  Pickles,  Jun.,  Earby,  near  Skiptoo. 

Dobkibos.— First,  D.  White,  Driffield.  Second,  J.  Pindsr.  Third,  Hon. 
H.  W.  FitzwUUam,  Wentworth  Woodhouso,  Rotherham.  Ckiekm.-- 
First.  Hon.  H.  W.  FiUwiUiam.  Second,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kiibyto- 
Cleveland.  Third,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Conunended,  H.  Savile,  OUenoc. 
Notts;  H.BeldoD. 

CocmM-CHiBA  (Cinnamon,  Buff, or  Lemon).— First,W.  Harvey,  SbeBm. 
Second,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk.  Third,  W.  Wood,  Wakeley,  BhML 
Chicken$.—Fix8i,  C.  Spencer,  Attleborough,  Norfolk.  Second,  C.  W.  BiH^ 
ley,  Middleton.    Third,  J.  Stott.  Bochdiae.  _^. 

Cochik-Chika  (Partridge).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Second,  T.  Strwdu 
Third,  W.  Gamon,  Thomton-le-Hoors.    Chiekene.— Prize,  T.  Stretch. 

Cochin-Cbina  (Black,  White,  or  any  other  variety).— Cfcuyfcfiw.—Secono, 
G.  Famell,  Qneensbury.    Third,  Mrs.  Dale,  ficarborough. 

Bbahah  Pootba  (light).— Second,  B.  Pigeon,  LympetonenetfExHa* 
Third,F.  Crook,  Forest  Hill,  Kent.  Cfcf«A«iw.— First,  E.  Pigeon.  Second, 
F.  Crook.    Third,  H.  Savile,  Ollerton,  Notts. 

Bbahah  Pootba  (Dark).— First,  G.  H.  Roberts.  Penwortham,  Preston. 
Second  and  Third,  J.  H.  Pickles.  Cki<;*etu.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Braf, 
Co.,  Wicklow,  Ireland.  Second,  G.  H.  Boberts.  Third,  J.  H.  Pieklsfc 
Commended,  J.  H.  Pickles. 

Sxbole  Game  Cock  (Any  colour).— Cup  and  First,  C.  W.  Brierlej.  Bfr 
cond,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  Manohener.    Third,  J.  Mason,  Warcester* 

SntOLB  Gahe  hen  (Any  colour).— Rrst,  R.  Pashley,  Woriwop.  Second, 
C.  W.  Brierley.  Third,  Hon.  H.  W.  Fitzwilliam.  Commended,  T.  West, 
Eccleston.  St.  Helens.  _ 

Gahe  (Bhusk-breasted  Bed).— First,  J.  Firth,  Dewsburv.  Second,  T. 
Bottomley,  Shelf.  Third,  W.  Gamon.  CktcfceiM.— First,  J.  Hudson,  Bntf- 
ford.    Second,  J.  Firth.    Third,  G.  Noble.  ,  _, 

Game  (Brown-breasted  and  other  Red).— First,  J.  Firth.  Second,  w. 
Gamon.  Third,  J.  Spencer,  Queensburr.  Chicken*,— Cnp  andFirrt»'» 
Firth.    Second,  J.  Wood.    Third,  H.  Beldon.  ,  _, 

Game  (Dnckwing  Grey  and  Blue).— First,  J.  Fletcher.  Second,  * 
Boyes.  Third,  W.  Gamon.  Commended,  J.  Firth.  Chickem.—Tm^A. 
Hodgson.    Second,  J.  Firth.    Third,  W.  Whiteley.  __,, 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— First,  W.  Gamon.  Second,  W.  Charter,  Dni* 
fleld.    Cfctcfajfu.— First  and  Second,  R.  Pashley.    Thiri  G.  Hartlej.      • 

Game  (Bhick  or  any  other).— First,  J.  Fletcher.  Second,  O.  »oW«i 
Dewsburv.  Third,  J.  Ibbetson,  Leeds.  Ckictou.— First,  G.  Esitlay.  »" 
cond,  J.  Ibbetson. 
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SnroLX  Qaxe  Cockbbxl  (Any  colour).— FInt,  J.  FeU,  Leeds.  Seeond, 
O.  Noble.    Third,  T.  Boktomley. 

Szxoiji  Gaioi  Pulxat  (Abt  oolonr).—- Fint  end  Second,  H.  Cioesl^r, 
HaUIrx.    Third,  G.  Noble.    Oommended,  B.  Fashler. 

PoilAims.— First  end  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  8.  Shaw.  CkUkntM,-^ 
First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  H.  Bowker,  Keighley.    Third,J.Bowker. 

Haxbubohb  (Oolden-penamed).— First,  B.  Hemingwey,  Shell.  Second, 
H,  Beldon.  Third,  S.  Smith.  (Thkkeiu.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  8. 
Smith.  Third,  F.  Hollin^,  Bradford.  Commended,  W.  Stansileld,  jnn., 
T>>dmorden. 

fiAXBUBOHs  (SilTer-pencOled).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third, 
J.  S.  Powers,  Biggleswade  Beds.  Chiohen$^-~Fint  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
Third,.  W.  Bastow. 

Hahbubohs  (Oolden-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  W.  Thronp, 
Shibden.  Third,  J.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  CJ^<efc«iM.— First,  J.  Boe, 
Hfttaeld  near  Manchester.    Second,  H.  Beldon.    Third,  J.  W,  Caiman. 

Hajddbohs  (8ilyer-8|Mkngled)r— First  and  Second,  A.  E.  wood,  Bum- 
side,  EendaL  Third,  H.  Beldon.  Commended,  A.  Woods,  UrerpoOL 
€Thicketu,'-CvLp  and  First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Fielding,  Manchester. 
Third,  J.  Walker,  Knaresborough. 

HAXBUBaHS  (Blade.  White,  or  any  other  yariety).— First,  C.  Sidgwick, 
Kaighley.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  S.  Shaw.  CMcksna.—Fixn  and 
Second,  G.  Sidgwick.    Third,  S.  Shaw. 

Akt  OTHS&  DiSTZNOT  Bkbxd,  xxcbpt  Baxtaicbw— First,  Hon.  H.  W. 
FttswilUam.  Second  and  Tliird,  National  Poultry  Company  (La  Fleche, 
Houdan).  Commended,  E.  Pigeon ;  G,  Ylney,  Halifax.  C%ieAeiu.— First, 
Second,  and  Third,  National  Poultry  Company. 

StKQUi  Gams  Bahtam  Cook.— First.  J.  Bhodes,  Wakefield.  Second, 
W.  Bentley,  Scholes,  deckheaton.    Third,  G.  Manning,  Essex. 

Oajik  Baktams.— Flrat,  G.  Noble.  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Third,  J. 
Walker. 

Baktaxs  (Gold  or  Silyer-laced  Sebright).— First  and  Second,  F.  L.  Boy, 
Kielso.  Third,  S.  A  B.  Ashton,  Manchester.  Commended,  T.  £.  Hani- 
son,  EendaL 

Bavtams  (Any  other  Tsriety).— First,  S.  Bhodes  (Black).  Second,  W. 
BBxrey  (Japanese).  Third,  J.  W.  Cannan  (Black).  Commended,  Enoch 
Hnlton,  Leeds ;  E.  Cambridge,  BristoL 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Third,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Se- 
o<md,  E.  Leech.    Commended,  £.  Leech. 

Ducks  (Bouen).— First  and  Thhrd,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  Second,  W. 
Bflatley. 

Ducks  (Any  other  yariety)^— First,  H.  Sayile.  Second,  Sir  H.  Edwards, 
Bart,  M.P.,  Halifax.    Third,  S.  Shaw. 

ChBBSB.— First,  E.  Leech.  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Third,  O.  A.  Toung, 
I>riffleld.  GodtfHf*.- First,  W.  Gamon.  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 
Third,  S.  H.  Stott. 

TuBKBTS.- First,  S.  H.  Stott  Second,  E.  Leech,  Bochdale.  Third, 
Mrs.  Dale.  Potato.— First,  Mrs.  Dale.  Second,  J.  Clegg,  Geatland.  Third, 
B.  Leech. 

Sbzjubo  Class  (Any  Breed).— First,  H.  Beldon  (Spanish).  Second,  T. 
Pomfret,  Preston  (Brahmasj.    Third,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

ExTBA  Stock  (Poultry).— First,  Sir  H.  Edwards,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Halifax 
(Black  Swans).    Second.  H.  Sayile  (Dorking  Pullets). 

Extra  Stock  (Rabbits).  —  Commended,  Master  H.  Adams,  Halifax 
(Angora) ;  J.  Flemin  g,  Halifax  (Spanish) ;  W.  Wright,  Halifax  (Spanish, 
PIGEONS. 

PowTBBS  OB  Cboppbbs.— First,  B.  Fulton,  London.  Second,  W.  Har- 
▼ey,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  B.  Fulton ;  H.  Beldon.  Hen.— First, 
J.Thackray,York.  Second,  W.Haryey.  Highly  Commended,  B.  Fulton : 
B.  E.  M.  Royds,  Rochdale.  ^^ 

Cabrisbs.— First  and  Cup,  T.  CoUey,  Sheffield.  Second,  M.  Hedley, 
Surrey.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Hedley ;  E.  E.  M.  Royds.  Hen.— First, 
H.  Hedley.  Second,  B.  H.  Artindale.  Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Robin- 
sen,  Sunderland. 

TuxBiXBS  (Almond).— First,  B.  Fulton.    Second,  F.  Crossley,  EUand. 

TU1CBI.BBS (Motiled>.—First, £. E. M. Royds.    Second,  S.Shaw. 

Baij>8  OB  Bbabds.- First,  J.  Fielding,  Bochdale.  Second,  E.  E.  M. 
Royds. 

<$WL8.— First,  J.  R.  Robinson.    Second,  J.  Fielding,  iun. 

TcBBira.- First,  J.  Wade,  Qyenden.  Second,  J.  Holden,  Bradford. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Perdyall,  London. 

Jacobixs.— First,  F.  Eey,  Beyerley.    Second.  S.  Shaw. 

Faktazls.— First,  J.  tiiackray.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Tardley ;  J.  B.  Bobinson ;  S.  Shaw. 

Babbs.— First,  J.  Thackray.  Second,  J.  Firth,  ]nn.,  Halifax,  Very 
Hlfdily  Commended,  S.  Shaw.    Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Robinson. 

Dbagobs.— First,  J.  Perdyall.  Second,  F.  Crossley.  Highly  Com- 
mended and  Commended,  H.  Yardley. 

Tbcxpbtbrs.— First  and  Second,  S.  Shaw.  Yery  Highly  Commended, 
J.  R.  Robinson. 

Maopies.— First,  S.  Shaw.    Second,  J.  Thackray. 

Akt  otbbb  Bbebd.— First,  J.  J.  H.  Stockall,  Liyerpool.  Second,  Na- 
tional Poultiy  Company. 

Sellzmo  CTlass.- First  and  Second,  J.  Fielding,  jxm.  Highly  Com- 
mended, F.  Broemel,  Kent. 

Extra  Stock.- First,  T.  Colley.    Second,  3,  Fielding. 

JuDGBB,— /WiZ^T/ ;  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston;  Mr.  M. 
Hedley,  Bedhill,  Surrey;  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Clumber.  Ptgemis: 
Mir.  Harrison  Weir,  Peckham,  London. 


^the  Golden  were  some  of  the  best  pens  seen  this  season.  Tho 
PoUmd  and  Yariehr  dasses  were  not  good.  The  Game  BanUmg 
contained  some  perfect  pens ;  but  the  Black  and  White  Bantams  were 
not  good.  Some  yery  good  Gold-laced  Bantams  won,  but  the  Silyezs 
were  out  of  condition.  Bouen  Ducks  were  a  most  excellent  class, 
Boazoely  any  pen  of  which  was  left  unnoticed.  Somepretty  little  Teal 
were  first  in  the  Yariety  class,  and  Domesticated  Wild  were  second. 
TuThey»  and  Qeeae  were  yery  large,  and  shown  in  excellent  feather. 
In  Pigecm  the  most  noticeable  pens  were  the  Kites,  OwIb,  and  Barbs 
sent  by  Mr.  Fielding,  and  the  Almonds  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hoyds. 
The  extra  pri2e  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to  a  splen- 
did pen  of  Golden-spaxigled  chickens  of  this  year,  thous^  yery  closely 
run  by  the  pen  of  old  Spanish  from  Messrs.'Borch  &^onlter  and  a 
capital  pen  of  Grouse  Cochin  chickens  from  Mrs.  Sugden. 

DoBxxiros  (Any  yariety)^First,  Messrs.  S.  ft  R.  Ashton,  Mottram.  Se- 
cond, W.  Parr,  Manchester.  CMeA«n«.— First,  E.  Leech,  Rochdale.  Se- 
cond, Messrs.  S.  ft  R.  Ashton. 

SPANiSH^-First,  Messrs;  Bureh  ft  Boulter,  Sheffield.  Second,  T. 
Walker,  jun.,  Denton,  near  Manchester.  Cftiefeent.- First  and  Second; 
Messrs.  Burch  ft  Boulter. 

CooHXHs  (Any  yariety).— First,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manchester.  Second, 
J.  Nelson,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Hardloar,  Manchester; 
H.  B.  Whittakor,  Alkrington.  Commended.  T.  MaxweU,  Salford. 
Chickens.— ¥ini  and  Second,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden,  Cheshire.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Bamford;  D.  Bamford ;  T.  Wrlgley,  jun.  Commanded. 
J.  Thomdey,  Hadfleld. 

Gaxx  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  W.  Gamon,  Chester. 
Second,  J.  Jackson,  Lancashire.  Highly  Commended,  E.  B.  Sugden, 
Nsntwich.  Commended,  J.  Hilton,  Booths  Town  Bridge.  Chichent,— 
First,  W.  .Gamon,  Chester.    Second,  E.  B.  Sugden. 

Gamb  (Any  other  yariety).  —  First,  W.  Gamon.  Second,  S.  and  R. 
Ashton,  Mottram.  CAie^ne.— First,  C.  Shepley,  Mottram.  Second.  J. 
Shepley,  Mottram. 

hIxbubohs  (Gold-pencilled).— Pirst,  T.  Wrlgley,  Inn.,  Mlddleton.  Se- 
cond, Messrs.  S.  ft  R.  Ashton.  Ckicfaw.- first,  W.  Parr,  Patricroft. 
Second,  T.  Wrigley.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Geast,  Chadderton  near 
Mlddleton.    Commended,  T.  Wrigley,  Jun. 

Haicbubohs  (Silyei^pencilled).— First  and  Second,  Messrs.  S.  ft  B. 
A^ton.    CMeAcent.— First,  W.  Parr.    Second,  Messrs.  6.  ft  R.  Aahton. 

Hambubohs  (Gold-spangled).— First,  J.  Buckley,  Taunton,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne.  Second,  Messrs.  S.  ft  R.  Ashton.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Andrews,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Commended,  W.  Parr.  Cfcieiken«.— First 
and  Premium  Prize,  Messrs.  S.  ft  B.  Ashton.  Second,  A.  Lndlam,  Mottram. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Andrews,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Hambubobs  (Silyer-span^ed).— First,  Messrs.  Ashton  ft  Booth.  Se- 
cond, A.  Woods,  Sefton.  Commended,  A.  Ludlam.  C^teftens.— First,  J. 
Jackson,  Bury.  Second,  T.  Wrigley,  jun.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Lndlam. 

PoiJiMns  (Any  yariety).— f^brst,  G.  Heathoote.  Macclesfield  (Sflyer- 
spangled).  Second.  Messrs.  8.  ft  B.  Ashton  (Bhuik).  Cftiefcene.— Prise, 
Messrs.  S.  ft  R.  Ashton. 

Ant  othbb  Yabibtt.— First.  Messrs.  Ashton  ft  Booth.  Second,  MessiB. 
S.  ft  B.  Ashton  (Hbudans).  CMeJfcen*.— First,  W.  A.  Taylor.  Seeond, 
Messrs.  Ashton  ft  Booth.    Commended,  T.  Wrigley,  jun.  ■ 

Bamtams  (Game).— First,  W.  Trayis,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Second,  T. 
Walker,  jun.,  Denton.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Toder,  Little  Carlton, 
near  Newark :  J.  Rhodes,  Staleybridge j  H.  Shaw,  Heyrod. 

Bamtams  (Black  or  Whitej^Flrst,  Messrs.  S.  ft  R.  Ashton.  Second. 
G.  Heathcote,  Macclesfield. 

Baktaks  (Any  other  yariety).- First,  T.  C.  Harrison,  HuH.  Second, 
Messrs.  S.  ft  B.  Ashton  (Silyer-laced).  owunu. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).- First,  E.  Leech,  Rochdale.  Second,  Messrs. 
S.  ft  R.  Ashton. 

Ducks  (Rouen).- First  and  Second,  J.  Nelson,  Manchester.  Highly 
Commended,  £.  Leech ;  W.  Parr.  Commended,  T.  Hardloar :  8.H.  Stott, 
Rochdale. 


MOTTRAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
The  second  annual  Show  of  the  Mottram  Society  took  place  on 


lav  the  20th  of  August.  In  number  of  entries  and  <iaali^  of 
stock  the  Exhibition  was  much  better  than  its  predecessor.  There 
w^re  upwards  of  two  hundred  pens  of  poultry  and  Pigeons.  Among 
Ikrhings^  SpanUhy  and  Cocfiins  there  were  some  excellent  pens,  espe- 
dally  those  from  Me8ars.Bnroh  &  Boulter  and  Mrs.  Sugden.  Oame 
were  worthy  of  notice,  though  not  well  matched  in  leg ;  but  among  the 
yoon^  Beds  some  very  good  pens  were  shown.  Gold  and  Silyer 
Pencils  were  altogether  bad,  but  the  Spangles  of  both  rarieties  were 
better,  though  the  cockerels  of  the  Silyers  were  not  good ;  but  among 


-First, T. C. Harrison.    Second, T.Walker, 
Second,  B.  Leech.    Highly  Commended, 


Ducks  (Any  other  yariety).- 
jun. 

GxBSB.— First,  S.  H.  Stott. 
8.  ft  R.  Ashton. 

TimKEYs.— First,  E.  Leech.    Second,  S.  H.  Stott. 

SBI.I.XVO  Class.- First,  Mrs.  Bamford,  Harpurley  (BufT  Cochins). 
Second,  Messrs.  Burch  ft  Boulter  (Spanish).  Highly  Commended,  Messrs. 
Ashton  ft  Booth.  Commended,  T.  Wrigley,  Jun.  (Gold-penoilled  Ham- 
burghs)  ;  BIrs.  Bamford  (Buff  Cochins). 

PIGEONS. 

Cabbibbs.— First,  C.  and  E.  Boyds,  Green  HiU,  Rochdale.  Second,  N. 
Tinker,  Broadbottom. 

PowTEBS.— First,  0.  and  E.  Royds.    Second,  J.  Ashton,  Mottram. 

Dbaoons.— First,  J.  Withinshaw,  jun.,  Nantwich.  Second,  J.  Lomax, 
HoUingworth. 

Jagobxks.— First,  T.  Newell,  PorUand  Street,  Ashton.  Second,  J. 
Withinshaw,  jun. 

Fantails.— First,  C.  and  E.  Royds.    Second,  J.  Withinshaw,  jun. 

Nuns.— First,  H.  B.  Whittaker,  Alkrington.  Second,  S.  and  B.  Ashton, 
Boe  Cross. 

Tuhbxjbbs  (Any  yariety).— First,  J.  Fielding,  jun.,  RoOhdale.  Second, 
C.  and  E.  Royds.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Fielding,  jun.  Commended, 
J.  Lomax ;  N.  Tinker. 

Owls.- First  and  Second,  J.  Fielding,  jun.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  and  £.  Royds.  Commended,  J.  Rhodes,  Staleybridge;  T.  Newell, 
Ashton. 

Tbuxpbtxbs.— First,  C.  and  E.  Royds.    Second.  R.  and  R.  Ashton. 

Babbs.— First,  J.  Fielding,  jun.  Second,  N.  Tinker.  Highly  Conk* 
mended,  T.  NewalL    Commended,  J.  Lomax. 

Tubbxts.— First,  H.  B.  Whittaker.  8ec«id,  J.  Withenshaw.  Com- 
mended, J.  Midwood. 

New  OB  aktothsbDistinct  Yabdstt.— First,  J.  Withinshaw.  Second, 
S.  W.  SIdebottom,  Mottram  (ArohangelB).  \ 

Selling  Class.— First  and  Second,  J.  Fielding,  jun.  High  y  Com- 
mended, C.  and  E.  Royds ;  J.  Withenshaw;  H.  B.  Whittaker ;  S.  and R. 
Ashton.    Commended,  S.  and  R.  Ashton. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  J.  Dixon,  Bradford,  and  £.  Hntton, 

Fudsey. 
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C  Aiwut  a,  1861. 


WOODBRTDGE  POULTRY  SHOW-nA  POULTRY 
PROTECTION  SOCIETY  WANTED. 

Touts  eonespondent  <*  Eookst'*  (page  132),  has  done  Ye&  in 
nttldxig  pnblio  throngh  yonz  ooloimui  the  nnoouiieoos,  uxd, 
indeed,  imjuBt,  eondnct  of  those  who  had  the  managemeBi 
of  the  Woodhridge  Poultry  ffliow  last  May.  I  am  one  who 
haa  anilered  in  the  fray  he  deaeribea,  not  only  veoaiTiag  no 
aesomt  of  birde  sent,  but  ffuHng  to  obtain  a  re^  to  letters  of 
uKpdfy.  I  have  received  letters  from  otherSf  too,  irho  are  in 
the  same  ease. 

I  want  to  know  whether  gentlemen  and  amateurs  who  have  no 
doubt  been  repeatedly  imposed  upon,  if  not  positively  robbed,  as 
in  my  ease,  cannot  form  themselves  into  some  sort  of  protection 
association,  and  by  the  pavment  of  an  annual  subscription 
raise  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  process  which 
**BoosfST'*  very  delicately,  though  lightly,  suggests  as  the 
best.  I  had  personally  good  cause  to  complain  of  some  very 
auspiciouB  dealing  on  the  part  of  a  well-known  name  about 
two  years  ago,  and  the  same  person  has,  I  find,  been  acting 
witii  other  amateurs  in  a  manner  that  is  the  reverse  of  straight- 
forward. Will  some  of  the  readers  of  "  our  Journal "  give  me 
the  benefit  of  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  If  utual  Pro- 
teetion  Society  against  thieves,  unfair  dealers,  and  poultiy 
shaxpers  ? — ^Esohct. 

As  one  of  the  Committee  in  connection  with  the  above- 
named  Show  I  beg  to  state  that  the  Secretary  has  been  applied 
to  Biany  times  to  call  a  meeting  to  have  all  matters  settled  up, 
and  to  know  the  reason  the  money-prizes  and  cups  have  not 
beoQ  sent  to  those  who  are  justly  entitled  to  them.  In  a 
financial  point  of  view  the  Show  was  snooesslul.  The  Secre- 
tary has  had  all  monies  paid  over  to  him ;  if  all  the  subscrip- 
tions are  not  in  hand  it  is  his  fault ;  and  now  I  leave  you  to 
think  who  the  party  is  that  ought  to  have  paid  up  all  demands 
npoB  the  Society* — Oms  or  the  OevxiTTEa. 

[If  the  Secretary  neglects  his  duty  the  Committee  themselves 
should  take  steps  to  satisfy  those  whose  birds  were  either 
pxiaetakers  or  sold. — ^Ens.] 


APPEARANCE   OF  LIGUBIANS  IN  AN  APIARY. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  aocompany- 

ing  bees?    They  wwre  taken  from  a  stock  hive  which  threw 

Ke  swarm  early  this  year.  I  only  discovered  their  presence 
it  nic^t,  not  having  had  the  most  distant  idea  that  any  such 
bees  were  in  my  apiaiy,  which  eonsiflts  of  fifteen  stocks ;  but 
I  have  examined  them  this  morning,  and  find  that  there  axe 
great  numbers  in  the  hive  referred  to. 

I  quite  believe  there  are  no  Liguriaas  within  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles,  and  I  refer  to  those  kept  by  the  writer  of 
the  very  interesting  contributions  to  "  our  Journal "  who  signs 
himself  **Blackhbath*ak,"  and  whose  apiary  I  should  much  Uke 
to  see,  and  would,  if  he  would  honour  me  with  a  call,  show 
him  mine,  and  this  stock  which  contains  the  favours  for  which 
I  think  I  am  indebted  to  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
drones.— EnwD.  Faib»othxb,  94,  WeUuiifton  Street,  Woolwich. 

(The  bees  are  well-marked  Ligurians,  and  doubtless  owe 
their  existence  to  the  fact  of  the  young  queen  of  the  stock  to 
which  they  belong  having  mated  with  an  ItaUsa  drone,  an 
event  whidi  we  have  known  to  occur  before  at  quite  as  great  a 
distance.  We  doubt  not  that  "  A  Bulckeeath^ax  **  will  be 
happy  to  exchange  apiarian  visits  with  you.]  ji 


WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR  HIVES. 
Ome  of  the  disputed  points  among  bee-keepers  is  as  to  the 
utility  of  beerhouses.  On  the  one  side  it  is  asserted  that  these 
structures  are  simply  nests  for  vermin,  that  they  preinent  the 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  so  contribute  to  produce  that  damp 
which  is  fatal  to  bees.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  expe- 
rienced apiarians  who  consider  that  houses  are  essential  to  the 
weQ-being  of  bees,  that  they  shelter  the  hives  from  the  scorch- 
ing zavs  of  the  sun,  andjfrom  the  oold  blasts  of  winter,  and 
help  the  bees  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature  in  their 
dweUingB.  Probably  the  truth  may,  as  usual,  be  found  in  the 
via  media.  A  roof  of  some  kind  is  certainly  advantageons,  as 
it  keeps  hives  dry,  and  shades  them  from  the  sun ;  and  I  thmk 
that  an  open  shed,  in  the  shape  of  a  steep  gable,  to  accommo- 
dalt  two  hives,  waH  probably  b«  found  the  most  desimble  kind 


of  bee-houM.  A  pair  of  light  doors  might  be  fixed  with  hingai 
to  the  two  front  posU  of  the  shed,  so  at  to  form  a  sonmin 
bont  of  the  Utss  Auing  snow  or  fMvere  WM*iMr. 

Of  course  ordinary  straw  hives  oonlained  in  a  house  of  flis 
above  deeeriptioii  iviU  need  some  farther  protection  from  Ois 
weather,  and  H  is  upon  this  point  that  I  am  denrou  M  s&il. 
ing  the  opini<m  of  your  experienced  apiariaxn  readers.  A  cosU 
ing  of  cement  has  been  recommendea,  and  would  certain^  be 
an  efTeetual  pieservatiTe  fiom  eoU,  b«t  the  «8eet  would  net  be 
pleasing,  and  the  oement  wouM  add  veiy  eonstderaUy  to  ilw 
weight  of  the  hives  lor  manipulation.  Straw  covers,  s^ 
an  liable  to  the  objection  that  tiiey  hasbonr  vennin. 

The  neatest  and  best  stmw  cover  I  havo  over  seen  is  cos 
which  was  recommended  to  me  by  a  clerer  and  snocessfd 
Lancashire  bee-maater.  I  do  not  know  wh^tiier  it  m^besg 
novel  to  your  readers,  as  it  was  to  me,  but  here  it  is.  Take  aa 
iron  hoop  of  about  the  same  diamster  as  the  hive.  Place  it  on 
the  top  of  the  hive,  and  having  procured  some  long  vheit 
straw,  take  a  handful,  and  draw  it  throoi^  the  hoop,  until  701 
have  an  equal  length  above  and  below  the  hoop;  then  dooUe 
the  straw  back  upon  the  hoop.  Continue  this  process  uiQ 
yon  have  surrounded  the  hive  with  a  double  covering  of  staw. 
Then  take  a  hoop  of  larger  diameter  than  that  formerly  aaed, 
and  push  it  down  from  the  top  over  the  other  hoop  and^ 
straw.  Cut  off  the  latter  with  a  sharp  kniAe  jnat  below  the 
floor-board  of  the  hive,  cut  out  an  opening  in  the  eover  oppom 
the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  push  the  outer  hoop  as  low  dom 
as  you  can  without  bringing  it  over  this  opening.  Plsoa  la 
earthen  bowl  over  the  top  of  the  hive  and  ibe  straw,  and  yoa 
have  then  a  cover  which  will  de^y  the  most  severe  weatba, 
and,  withal,  will  not  disfigure  your  apiaiy.  Tou  can  feed  you 
bees  at  any  time  at  the  top  of  the  hive  by  removing  the  bo«i 
— F.,  WatmoreJand, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Ooammt  Facbs  SwouLmr  (Jrar«|rf»)«— We  knair  not  tlw  t*nm  of  At 
diseue  yoa  mention,  but  thoold  not  attrlbnte  much  importance  to iLu 
Coehlns  are  eabfeet  to  ▼eiy  few  dleaaeeo.  Toor  tnstment  was  rif^; 
bnt  we  believe  in  snob  eeaee  castor  oU  k  the  bast  medicine.  Eilhflr 
Bp«nieb,  Ooehine,  or  Brabmas  wifl  snit  yon ;  Dorktegs  will  not 

Buff  OoGHna'  Tail  ahd  Flight  Fsathem  (Jftf/"  Cochin).  —  The 
black  flight  ia  more  objeotioaable  thaatheUaoktafl;  neiOusraretobo 
desired. 

BukCK  Fowls  vao-DVctMO  Wenni  Fxathxss  <0<mm  Bantam).— li  It  if 
only  after  monhiiifl  and  is  your  old  birds  that  tfae  soot  appears,  it  utiie 
eliBOt  of  age.  If  it  appw*  bi  eUoheii^  yov  most  nraed  it  ont  imh  a 
strain  as  good  as  yours  etidenHy  is.  We  -adYise  the  fonnstion  of  tvo 
walks,  one  made  up  of  the  best  of  yonr  own  birds ;  ^e  other,  some  of 

Stvr  perfect  hens  with  the  best  eook  yen  ota  obtain,  and  a  pore  black 
y  thismeaiM  yon  wiU  probably  breed  yovr  arose;  bat  if  H  shonld  Iifl 
yon  will  ha^  yo«r  old  strain  nnmised  to  laU  back  e^on.  In  birds  of 
this  class  it  is  often  necessary  to  renew  colour  or  points  by  mesMtf 
birds  that  have  oidy  these  to  recommend  Ijfaem.  You  are  then  obHged  to 
breed  in  and  breed  o«L  It  is  a  certain  j^rooeis,  and  not  difflciiH;  bm  it 
is  slow. 

Black  BPAinsB  Airs  CoOHnrs  (1.  L.  a.).—Ftoai  case  to  two  years  oldil 
the  best  s^  to  breed  line  strong  ehiokens  from. 

Showxxu  Tubbits  and  CABiinws  ( JrarffM)^— Tvrbit  Figsons  may  bt 
either  n,  ih-headed  «r  tnmed-erofwned  ;  but  for  exhibition  the  pan 
shoBld  match.  likeiriae  the  Black  and  Bvn  Ganlers  if  shown  wpamuV 
woold  be  eligible  for  prises,  bnt  if  shown  as  a  pair  mnst  both  be  of  at 
some  colour.    I  do  not  know  the  Taliie  of  Bosalies.-- B.  P.  Bbsvt. 

DsAOOir  Piesov  Bormr-vsAnBRnD  (JET.  L.  TX—1  fear  littSe  cm  *J 
done  for  yoor  cock  Dragon.  Lei  htm  bathe  fircely ;  rub  the  ban  plu" 
with.snlphnr  ointment,  reduce  his  condition,  and  give  him  V""^ 
1  grain  calomel ;  hot  if  the  complaint  is  constitutional,  I  fear  it «» 
break  ont  again.— B.  P.  Brbnt. 

TAMne  A  LnwBT  (Mm.  C.).— Your  young  pied  Linnet  may  beiwM* 
for  exhibition  by  placing  it  in  a  cage  with  wooden  back,  top,  Mui  nw>i 
and  hanging  the  cage  low  where  persons  are  constantly  moTing  sooa 
If,  howcTcr,  the  bird  knock  himself  about  too  much  at  first,  paste  a  piM* 
of  thin  paper  over  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  tear  it  away  by  dsgnefi^ 
B.  p.  Bbkvt.  ^^ 

STBAieHTBimro  Ooms  fC.  F.  ^.).— Leave  the  bees  as  they  are  °ntt 
the  end  of  April,  when,  in  the  middle  of  a  tee  day,  they  should  be  «!««■ 
into  an  empty  hivo,  and  their  own  Utc  being  conveyed  in-doors,  sii  »* 
eombs  which  are  found  to  have  been  built  irregularly  must  be  cot  osw 
straightened  if  neoessarv,  and  reAtled  into  »m  frames,  where  they  ebouM 
be  kept  in  their  places  by  such  temporary  support  as  may  be  most  cob* 
venient.  Botum  the  bees  to  their  own  hive  when  this  is  efSBcted,  ind  two 
days  afterwards  lift  ont  the  eombs  and  remove  all  the  temporaiy  >?* 
plianoes  by  whidi  these  have  been  kept  in  their  places.  ^.   «_, 

8MOSZ1IO  Bus  (Omert  rweed4«).— The  hon^  will  do  exeeUsntiy  » 
feeding  your  weak  swarms.  ^. 

TAxme  HoMXY  (Osi^pa).— Try  driving  the  bees  ovt  of  your  «»•"  ^ 
actly  in  the  manner  described  in  page  69  of  tiie  fifth  edition  of  **£^ 
keeping  for  the  Many."  We  shoidd  cut  out  the  best  of  the  combs  froff 
the  partiaUrilUed  boK,  and  put  it  on  again  lorn  fssr  days  to  give  the  MM 

tfae  opportunity  of  emptying  Che  remaining  eombs.  If  ttvvy  will  not  do  i^ 
take  ft  oir,  bees  and  all,  and  leav«  it  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the -"*^- 
In  the  evening,  when  all  the  honey  is  cleared,  and  the  bees  oe 
oonvey  it  ia-doors,  tie  it  up,  and  pot  it  amiy  carefully  until  ths 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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tcmp«rateN4fi.r.     TlMgiMtert  heat  was  88^^011  th«  5th,  1848;  and  the  lowMt  oold  9B»,on  the  7th,  1866.   Th«  greatest  faU  of  rain  irw 

HYACINTHS. 


GAIN  the  time  haa  come  roimd 
when  those  who  wkli  to 
niecwte  good  bulbs  of  this 
r  harming  winter  and  spring- 
ffowering  plant  siiould  be 
on  thd  alert,  as  the  heat 
hvlha  are  usnally  those  first  imported. 

The  exhibitions  of  last  spring  clearly  established  two 
veiy  important  points — 

1,  Thiett  judging  by  the  size  and  beauty  of  colouring  of 
the.  specimens  then  exhibited,  this  plant  had  previb^y 
had  but  scant  justice  done  to  it  as  regards  cultivation. 
•  2,  That  notwithstanding  this  superior  cultivation,  many 
of  tlie  old  favourites  must  stand  aside  to  make  way  for 
the  newer  kinds,  so  greatly  are  the  latter  in  advance  in 
the  important  points  of  form,  size,  and  colour. 

Havmg  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  having 
taken  the  lax^est  share  of  the  premier  prizes  at  the  London 
exhibitions,  1  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  venturing  to 
offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  their  cultivation,  and  the 
varieties  best  suited  for  various  purposes. 

First,  as  to  growing  for  exhibition.  He  who  intends  to 
exhibit  must  make  up  his  mind  to  buy  the  best  bulbs  that 
can  be  obtained,  for  our  present  exhibitors  do  this,  and 
unless  this  be  done  there  is  little  chance  of  standing  in 
the  foremost  rank.  The  next  step  is  to  pot  the  bulbs 
early,  that  they  may  lose  nothing  of  their  strength  by 
beinff  exposed  and  overdried  in  the  various  seed-^ops  to 
i^iidi  the  growers  from  HoUand  usually  consign  Uiem 
about  this  season  of  the  year.  In  our  large  thoroughffures 
the  temptation  to  expose  the  finest  bulbs  is  so  great  that 
I  believe  they  suffer  more  from  this  cause  than  the  sorts  of 
ordinary  merit.  Pot  them,  say  late  in  October,  one  bulb 
in  each  pot  of  the  size  known  as  No.  32,  two-thirds  of  the 
bulb  only  beneath  the  soil,  placing  an  inverted  thumb-pot 
over  the  crown  of  the  bulb  before  plunging,  to  keep  me 
adies  or  whatever  may  be  used  to  plunge  them  in  firom 
BoQiDg  the  bulb.  The  soil  may  be  composed  of  two  parts 
turfy  loam,  chopped  fine  but  not  sifted,  one-third  well- 
dec^^  oowdung,  and  one-third  silver  or  river  sand. 
When  potted  place  them  on  the  hard  level  ground  under 
a  north  wall  or  fence  out  of  doors  if  convement,  packing 
the  spaces  between  the  pots  tightly  )yith  cinder  iates  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  This  done,  give  theni  one  good  soaking  of 
water,  and  cover  the  tops  6  inches  deep  with  tiie  same 
phmi^  material.  All  is  now  safe  W,  the  month  of 
Januaiy,  whon  they  should  be  uncovered  and  removed  to 
oold  mts,  covering  the  glass  for  a  few  days  with  a  mat 
that  the  rising  crowns  may  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
lif^t,  and  covering  by  night  with  double  mats  or  straw  to 


insure  their  protection  from  frost.  During  the  day,  unless 
very  frosty,  air  should  be  given  plentiftilly  to  prevent  too 
rapid  a  development  of  the  leaves,  and  water  should  also 
be  given  abundantly.  Watering  with  weak  liquid  manure 
from  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  grow  until  the  flowers 
arrive  at  maturity  proves  an  excellent  stimulant.  If  re- 
quired to  bloom  in  March,  the  bulbs  should  be  removed 
from  the  pits  in  February  to  a  house  where  there  is  a  oom- 
mand  of  neat,  and  placed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
glass,  giving  jdenty  <^  air,  and  using  only  such  an  amouit 
of  heat  as  may  be  required  to  bring  them  to  perfection 
at  a  given  date.  No  definite  instrudaons  on  these  points 
can  be  given.  The  judgment  of  the  cultivator,  having  due 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  must  determine  the 
exact  amoimt  oi  air  and  heat.  When 
the  flower-£q[>ikes  areabout  3  inches  long, 
prepare  for  tying.  Small  rods,  made  of 
uon  wire,  bcHUt  as  annexed,  are  my  fa- 
vourite plan,  as  the  roots,  and  oonse- 
quenUy  the  flowers,  are  liable  to  be 
injured  bv  placing  a  stick  sufficiently 
close  to  me  bulb  to  secure  the  spike  in 
an  upright  position.  So  soon  as  the 
first  flowers  expand  a  slight  shade  should 
be  drawn  over  the  glass  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  middle  of  sunny  days,  that  the 
early  flowers  may  be  preserved  from  fading,  and  the  colour 
of  the  spike  kept  uniform  throughout. 
The  kinds  I  recommend  for  ^hibition  1 


SINGLE  RBD. 

Cavaignac. — ^Beautifid  pink,  with  deep  rose  stripes ;  very 
fine  bells  and  spike. 

Garibaldi. — Shining  dark  reddish  crimson ;  good  bolls, 
and  well-formed  spike.    Very  effective. 

Maoaulay. — Rose  colour,  with  dark  red  strq^es;  dose 
and  handsome  spike. 

Princess  ChthUde. — Rose  colour,  striped  with  carminft ; 
good  bells,  and  handsome  qdke. 

Sclfaterre, — Fine  orange  red,  with  light  centre,  ohangpng 
to  deep  red.    Very  distinct  and  fine. 

Von  SehMer. — Salmon  pink,  with  crimson  stripes ;  karge 
and  exquisitely-arranged  spike. 

SINGLB  WHITE. 

Alba  Maxima, — ^Pure  white;  splendid  bells,  and  extra 
large  spike. 

wandmir  d  MerveiUe. — ^Very  pale  blush ;  large  bells ; 
broad  and  handsome  spike. 

Mirandolme. — ^Pure  white;  dosely-arranged  bells;  IsBg 
spike. 

MontBlane, — Snow  white;  splendid  bells;  long  spike. 

SnawbaU. — ^Beautiful  pure  white ;  extra  large  and  naad- 
some  bells;  close  spike. 

SINGLE  BLVE. 

CharUs  Dickens. — ^Light  Une  and  lilac  shaded ;  extra 
fine  spike. 

Feruek  Kkan.—Yerj  dark,  almost^black ;  splendid  beDs» 
and  long  smke.  .z,'."^ 

Grand  LO^.^Beaotifol  pale  porcelain ;  large  and  hand- 
some spike. 

K«.  SH— VoK..  XJLIVL,  OiA  9mea^ 
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King  of  the  Bittet .— Bidi  dark  blue ;  lazige  spilM,  ^xqnitfitely 


'<ifi»i».-^iZ7  diik  fllMdad   bine;   large  bellB;   clMe  and 
Ittadtome  spike. 
-Qektml  giPetotf*.-Btoelrigh  ^iple;  kige  bells,  and  good 

ifii^i^^ljilae  manre ;  large  aad  vell<fonued  spike.    Tory 
itetiiict* 

BOreiiX  TtLLOW, 

<ldd.—3flantifa2  elear  primioBe ;  large  bells  and  spike.    The 
bast  in  itsclass. 

DOUBLE  BED. 

.t^e^i-noor.—Pale  salmon  red ;  Teiy  long  and  perfect-shaped 
spike. 

Lard  Wellington.— I>eUGaie  pale  rose ;  extra  large  bells,  and 
'Baadsome  spike. 

HOVBLB  BLUE. 

a«frM.-*Iiilao  bias,  shaded;  large  bells,  and  \rell-formed 
.q»ike. 

Laurens  Kogter.^J>Bxk  Une;  good  bells;   very  close  and 
Itandsome  spike. 

If^irn  Spfyfc.—Light  blue,  shaded  -with  lilac;  largest  bells, 
land  close  spike. 

'^fWtSx  regard  to  Hyaeinths  gwfrn  for  the  purposes  of  general 

^^■•wiiation,  ttie  enlture  DMist  differ  nothing  from  the  above, 

i^Mept  tlMt  less  time,  aMeution,  and  labonr  are  sufficient  to 

'tVMaae'lfae  ends  in  ^ew.    Vndiar  this  head  we  recommend 

"  three  bnlbs  of  *  kind  in  a  pot ;  or  even  groups  of  the 

r  kinds  in  pans  a»d  ornamental  rases  produce  an  effect 

.  -^b^Nftoe  ttaesiveand  beantiial.  A  mass  of  red,  a  mass  of  \7hite, 

,  na  SMBB  of  Une ;  also  red  or  blue  centres,  bordered  ^ith  ^ hite, 

ftc.,  are  very  desirable,  in  the  latter  cases  taking  care  to  secure 

for  the  centres  kinds  which  are  of  a  Fhade  taller  growtli,  and 

of  colours  that  are  well  contrasted.    For  masses  of  red  take 

Bobert  Steiger,   Norma,    Madame  Hodgson,  and  Amy;    for 

anassee  of  blue.  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Charles  Dicliens,  Mimosa, 

and  William  I. ;  for  masses  of  white,  Grand  Vainquenr,  Gran- 

-    4eur  a  Merveille,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Tubiflora. 

•  Mimosa  (daik  blue),  bordered  with  Diebitz  Babalkaneky  (red) ; 

V Queen  Victoria  (white),  bordered  with  Mars  (red;;   Victoria 

Alexandrina  (red),  bordered  with  Madame  Talleyrand  (white) ; 

Bloksberg  (double  blue),  b<Mdered  with  Lord  Wellington  (double 

Mush),  and  the  like  fonn  beaniifnl  masses. 

As  to  the  period  of  blooming,  even  Hyacinths  may  be  had 

.    in  bloom  for  six  months,  from  November  to  April,  if  that  is 

deemed  desirable.     The  earliest  kind  is  the  beautiful  little 

Boman  Hyacinth,  the  best  of  all  for  early  forcing,  and  which 

ahonld  be  gtOTm  in  the  most  limited  collection  of  plants  for 

forcing ;  the  ilowers  are  snowy  white,  so  clean,  so  beautiful, 

'  ftnd  «o  sweet.    Next  in  order  oome  L'Ami  du  Cwur,  Herstelde 

Trede,  and  Norma  (reds) ;  L'Aml  du  Cosor,  Charles  Dickens, 

.•  lipid  IMaoe  Albert  (blues) ;  Gredt  Vorst  (blush). 

The  Boman  Hyaeinths  should  be  potted  in  August  or  Sep- 

.   JMaber  to  bloom  in  November,  and  the  early  kinds  of  other 

tfyadlnths  in  September  to  bloom  in  Pecember.    Whatever 

ttiie  amount  of  heat  given,  which  will  depend  on  the  time  at 

1?hich  they  will  be  wanted  in  flower,  a  regular  temperature  should 

.    he  maintained,  and  plenty  of  water  given.    I  often  think  that 

•   iMPen  practieal  men  are  scarcely  idive  to  the  fact — or  at  least 

do  not  regulate  their  pvaetlce  by  it — that  the  only  nutriment 

'   'l^iulls  ittkbe  tbrongh  the  voot  is  water.     The  forcing  of 

Hyaeinths  has  been  long  prastiBed,  and  is  generally  well  nnder- 

stood :  not  so  the  process  of  retarding ;  but  it  is  as  easy  to 

,  .^▼^  ibraoiBths  in  bloom  in  April,  and  even  in  May,  as  in 

"  "TTovembet  and  Beeember,  only  the  process  of  cultivation  is 

.    liiflerent.    Those  who  saw  the  groups  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 

'  "«flliibited  at  the  Intetnational  Horticultural  Show  last  spring 

icOl  not  be  disposed  to  question  this,  for  these  plants  bloom 

.  'ittatoially  at  tibe  same  season.    Hyadnths  for  late  blooming 

rfwnld  be  kept  in  a  cold  place  from  the  time  tho  roots  are 

'tepofted  UU  the  fini  ireek  in  December,  then  potted  in  rather 

-i>Mfl^  Soil,  fdaaged,  and  oorered  np  under  a  north  wall,  as  pre- 

Tionsly  recommended,  but  not  watered.    It  is  by  the  agency 

of  oold  and  drought  that  we  retard,  as  by  heat  and  mois- 

r  J^^  we-aceelerate  the  period  of  blooming,  and  the  practical 

'"man*  need  not  be  cautioned' against  freezing  and  withering 

.  0Q  the  one  hand,  or  burning  and  rotting  on  the  other.    Hya- 

-.^•^MMiftM  potted  in  December ie  bloem  in  April  and  May  should 

he  kept  plunged  as  long  as  possible ;  it  will  be  well,  however, 

-hiii  tflmihiri  ibem  oeeaafeM%  fnas  tlie-iaiddle  of  Januaxr 

fds,  as  thev  mnst  be  uncovered  and  removed  te  a  sortk 

R  iMn  m  mt^nmHk  bttuiues  very  active.    When  in  their 


new  sitnation  all  possible  air  shonld  be  gi^en ;  in  fact,  tb^ 
shimld  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  out-of-door 
condition,  merely  using  the  lights  of  the  pit  to  protast  Ibtm 
fram  frost  and  rdng^  wmthor.  A  sagalar  bat  madaiate  npj/tj 
of  water  should  be  given,  and  shading  must  be  ieiOilaili»& 
there  is  much  san.  By  this  means  not  only  Is  the  season  of 
flowering  retarded  but  also  consideKably  prolonged. 

All  the  kinds  recommended  for  exhibition  are  alao  good  lor 
general  deooration;  but  as  some  of  them  are  nnnoeosssrijy 
expeneive  for  the  latter  purpose,  I  shall  offer  here  a  freih  list 
of  less  oosdy  kinds. 

SingU  J2^d.— Amy,  Gigantea,  Madame  Hodgson,  IGDk. 
Bachel,  Norma,  Bobert  Steiger,  Victoria  Alexandrina. 

Sw^le  TTItttf.— Grand  Vainqnenr,  Grandefor  k  MerveiSB, 
Madame  Talleyrand,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Serapkiae, 
Tnbiflora,  Voltaire. 

Single  Blue.— Baron  Von  Tnyli,  Charles  Biokens,  Emicos, 
Leonidas,  Mimosa,  Prince  Albeit. 

Sbigle  Yellow.— Ahdh  Jacoba,  Heroine,  William  m. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  in-door  flowers  more  aaaily  naaigBd 
than  Hyacinths  in  glasses,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  ucnr 
should  not  be  used  to  adorn  the  parlour  of  the  cottage  as  wefi 
as  the  hall  and  drawing-room  of  the  mansion.  Place  thsmia 
the  glasses  late  in  October  or  early  in  November,  the  roots  in 
the  first  instance  not  quite  in  contact  with  the  water.  Bsia 
or  pond-water  should  be  used,  and  only  changed  should  it  be- 
come offensive.  For  the  first  month  they  are  best  placed  when 
excluded  from  the  light,  to  which  they  shonld  afterwards  be 
gradually  inured.  As  the  water  decreases  by  evaporation  sai 
the  feeding  of  the  plant,  the  glasses  shonld  be  filled  ap.  If 
some  be  placed  in  a  warm  room  and  others  in  a  cool  one,  there 
will  be  a  diiference  of  days  or  weeks  in  the  period  of  flowed 
according  to  the  differenoe  of  temperature.  Then,  as  before, 
care  must  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  frost,  which,  if  hot 
likely  to  be  severe  enough  to  injure  the  plants,  may  bresk 
the  glasses.  Supports  must  be  used  for  the  leaves  and  flowtts, 
and  these  may  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum  at  the  seed-stofi. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  Hyacinths  in  rooms  should,  dnimg 
the  growing  and  flowering  season,  be  placed  where  they  oMain 
as  much  light  and  air  as  possible.  The  beet  kinds  for  this 
purpose  are: — 

eiKGLE  Biin. 

Kmmcline. — ^Bose  colour;  fine  bells  and  spike. 

La  Damo  du  Lac. — Pale  rose  colour,  with  deep  rose  lAnpe ; 
large  bells,  and  well-formed  spike. 

Madame  Hodgson. — ^Fine  pale  pink,  close  and  good  spike. 

Norma. — Beautiful  waxy  pink ;  very  large  bells.  Extra  fine 
and  early. 

Omemnit  de  la  Nature. — ^Beautiful  dear  waxy  blask,  iHtk 
pink  stripes ;  fine  bells  and  spike. 

JRobert  Steiger. — Medium  red ;  fine  bells  and  i^dke. 

Sultan's  Favourite. — ^Blush,  with  rose  stripes  ;  loveiy  i 

SIKOLE  WHITE. 

Alba  Maxima.— -Txae  white ;  large  and  effective  epihe. 

Grandrur  a'MerveiUe. — ^Veiy  pale  blush;  large  bel' 
and  handsome  spike. 

Kroon  Princess. — Pare  white ;  compact  and  90od. 

Madame  Van  der  Hisop.— Porart  white,  9Md  finest  Ms; 
good  spike. 

Que^n  of  the  WkUes.-^nowy  white  ;  extra  fine  bells,  m 
good  spike. 

Seraphinc—Yery  pale  creamy  white ;  good  heUs,  and  Ipng 
spike. 

SIKGLE   BLUE. 

Baron  Von  Tuyll, — ^Bright  dark  blue ;  very  long  aad  hmd- 
some  spike.  ' 

Camting. — Inhc,  blue  shaded ;  good  spike.  ^ 

Charles  Dickens.— lAfskt  Wne,  and  lilac  shaded?  aabado* 
spike. 

Couivme  de  Ce»«.-*BeaatifQl  aaore  htm;  tee.WU,«ai 
good  spike. 

Mimosa. — Dark  pnrple ;  fine  and  distinet. 

William  L — ^Dark  purple ;  good  spike. 

SINOUE  -rSLliOW 

Anna  Carolina. — dear  yellow ;  large  bells,  and  good ^in- 

noOBLK  Kn>. 
Onjof  rorvt.— Delicate  blash ;  ItaM  epike.    Sarfy.  . 

Lard  WMhsgton.-^JMinM  psle  mae ;  ezt>aiai«alielir'«>» 
geod  apika. 

oovsaB  avac. 
Prince  of  Waterloo.— Puieirbaie;  laRgs  wadhandii«»<g*"' 


1  iiiiiiiTii  I.  urn  1       JowflUkXi  fmrnmamhwrn  aii^  go«ta<»  Gi»gpniffm( 


'  Tl^  Wngv  OS  io>  the  last  pari;  of  ova  «abjfi«t^iuHiMl7r  Hja- 
oiiilfa*  lor  beds  and  bozdevs.  Oolober  and  lioMiBber  ue  alBo. 
ib»bMlmmitfa0  for  piaaitiBgoQft  of  doors.  Alicht«a«dyhMBB»» 
wltik'a«l6iiiiM  admlxtave  of  deea^d  eonMhiiig,  i» ilM<  soil  ia 
whieli  tliey  appear  generally  to  vaooeed  bert»  boi  HtLBj  ihrivein 
almeflfr^any  wamam  garden  soil.  Place  the  erewa  of  the  balb 
3  te  4  hMhea  below  the  enrfaee,  adding  to  the  top  2  or  d  indns 
of 'Ooeea^niit  fibre  or  d^eayed  manure  aaa-pretoetinagamaklkoBt. 
ne  hitter  may  be  reraoTed,  or  partly*  removed,  il  it  btt  aeeer- 
tateed  that  the  lewree  and  spikes  experienee  any  diAniltyria. 
pndring  throng^.  By  the  use  of  these  and  other  spiing^fleiierw 
mir^^he  and  plants  the  garden  may  be  made  ae  gay  io  TVinaah 
auA  April  as  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  they  nu^  bereadily 
relMOfed  to  make  way  for  the  **  bedding "  plants  used  ler 
sqaamor  and  aakDon  decoration*  The  best  kinds  for  hodiliag 
oi»  aeeoont  of  their  hairdiness  and  eheapness  are-^ 

Suule  Red,— Amy,  Herstelde  Vrede,  L'Amidii  dosor,  DHen^ 
near  de  8fMsenh«m,  Madame  Hodgson. 

SiHigle  WMU  and  YeUow^—QMod  Tainqnem^  Madanie  Twe% 
YiMaIre,  Heroine. 

Smffie  Blue^^Bnrim  Von  Tayll,  Charles  Bidktosy  Emieos, 
L'Ami  dn  Ocew,  Oiondates. 

Dm61f .— Ann*  Maria,  ^iHute ;  La  Yirginitd,  whHe ;  Boi^r"0^ 
Beyal,  rose;  Oroot  Yorst,  bhish;  Panorama,  red;  WataiLoo, 
red;  E9ningAsinganis,porortainbliie;  LonlWeUingtoBibhae; 
Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  blue«— Wiujax  ]^rai«,  F€ttd*M  Jitmme$i 


GBAFTING  KOSES. 


I  laaHBT  that  I  have  not  had  an  earlier  opportoni^  of  snp- 
plyipg  the  inftnmation  re^nested  by  ''  M.  DJ*  respeeting  my 
nMe  of  grafting  Boses.  The  proeees*  as  I  stated  an^  my  farmer 
letter  is  so  TSfy  simple  that  I  thought  a.jainate  desedption 
of  iinaMeeessaiy,  presaming  at  the  time  I  wrote  thai  most,  if 
notraUyOf  yooi  readers  who  womld  ledL  iz^ereeted  in  the  in> 
veHfciou  would  understand  grafting  as  it  is  generally  praotised, 
whitfL  would  at  onoe  enable  them  to  comprehend  it*  Tho  only 
diflsMttse  between  my  system  and  others  is  in  the  binding 
Tngtoriftlywhish,  being  perfectly  air-tightf  requires  no  covering. 
A»  the  vaarious  modes  of  grafting  are  faUy  explained  in  the 
"Cottage  Gardeners*  Dictionary"  and  other  works  on  the 
sidiieeti  it  would  be  occupying  space  unneoessanly  to  give  a 
diMaripfcion  of  them  here ;  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
tho  questions  asked  by  **  M.  D." 

J^tt  then,  the  Manetti  stocks  were  taken  out  of  the  ground 
pBMiouiBly  to  being  grafted,  their  roots  trinmied,  and  their 
head*  cut  baok«  I  also  gave  them  a  good  washmg  before  taking 
thera  in^doors  in  order  to  keep  all  clean  and  tidy,  my  better 
hall  being  a  little  partisular  in  this  respect..  The  Indian- 
ruhlMBB  iMmd*  used  were  such  as  are  commonly  sold  for  the 
r'llfiiit'  of  heiding  papers  together,  and  may  be  had  At  any 
0talMiwr%;  tho  laugth  and  breadth  depend  altogether  on  the 
sisotoi  tho  stocks ;  those  I  grafted  betn^  smaU,  I  found  a 
1199  ft  little  over  2i  inches  in  diametei  and  not  quite  half  an 
in^  bioad  in  the  band  sufficient  foe  two.  The  operation  is 
psitamed  in  this  way :. — Take  the  stock  in  your  left  hand,  and 
plain  tho  thumb,  with  one  end  of  the  band  under  it,  on  the 
lowav  end  of  thoseion  when  you  ha^ye  it  pr^erly  fitted,  press- 
ingrit  fism^  to  keep  it  in  ito  place;  then^  with  the  band  eon- 
sidMbly  stretched,  bind  upwards  to  half  a»  inch  or  so«n  tho 
gnlt*  and  retarn,  taking  earo  in  binding  backwards  to  close 
evty^  opening  in  order  to  posvent  tho  admission  of  air,  which, 
<wps<— at  oi  tho  clootie  natove  of  tho  m^itenal  employed,  can 
b^idHM  most  efleetuaUy.  At  the  bottom-^that  is*  a  littl^  be^ 
la»<ho  junetion,  fasten  the  end  with  a  pieoe  of  soft  thread  or 
biil  to  prevent  it  siHringing  back.    This  fipiahesr  the  operation. 

Iia  ptoting-ont,  it  is  not  necessary  to  slaekenor  remove-  the 
hMiag:  tho  bast  or  thread  being  under  the  surface  of  tho  soil 
vriii  ooonrot^  and  set  tho  indian-rubberlrao,  which  will  unmnd 
itaoM  OI  expand  as  the  stock  inorsoees  in  sixe^ 

Many  amateur  rosaKiaiio--f air  ones  espeeialiy— ha>vo  been 
diiwjod  hitheelo  from  propogating  their  favourites  by  grafting 
saMvly  ^^  aMoon*  of  thoopentiott  being  rendered  b<9ih  diffir 
enit  and  disagreeable  by  the  materials  required  to  be  usedin 
fl»  pnoess;  theie  obMadoa  X  thinks  hov*- suoseedod  in  xe- 
i  away  by  whialitlio  oposatioauxuaho 
vmi^fimnmtl^. pajfonasA*  I  miiy.be  OrUttla toc^ 
bufe  X  haM>axfe'id0ak.tM^|aii<tho.jttalhic 


Ipnds  of  plaats  at  least,  the  d^.  is  not  far  nmmpimi 
and  clay  for  grafting-purposes  will  be  looked  upon,  as  J 


tihe  past.  Should  the  discovery  be  considered  of  j 
importance,  I  would  be  happy  to  forward  to  the  affile  .of  4lHi: 
Journal  a  plant  from  which  the  indisA-rubber  hafi^AQl^lMttx 
removed ;  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory  th^ii  4mf< 
thing  I  have  written  on  the  subject. 

The  stock  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  formerilelktins  >iaiill%.. 
old  Maiden's  Blush.  I  would  recommend  amateurs.  ta«€kMM(kBi 
a  trial;  it  produces  fine  growth,  is  ve^  hardy,  and  g^ea  AMlw 
trouble  whatever  with  suckers.  With  regard  to  its  rttppgotlaa 
as  a  stock,  X  refipret  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  iffliyiatii 
much  information ;  X  have  been  in  expectation  for  sowo  tiMk 
past  ol  leaving  this  place,  and  have  not  paid  that  attegtinnJati 
it  that  X  would  otherwise  have  done.  It  is  just  poasiblerthayi^, 
might  not  succeed  so  well  in  other  localities,  buk  in.  thosa  daipiv 
when  Boss  stocks  are  occupying  a  gpod  deal  of  lUtfintioaiifciWr^ 
certainly,  X  think,  worth  trying.— Locih  Nbss* 


NOTES  ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  NBIT 
GI^OUNDS  AND  LAWNS. 

WiuxHVBBdifieMDOos  of  opiniiak  may  exist  as  tor/l 
of'Oontinsntal  and  British  gardening  of  an  omamenlalis 
ter,  there  i^pears  to  be  o«ly  one  ooaoJnaion  wiUs  iiiitpftrtiiaiihfc^ 
position  in  which  we  stsiSkd  as  poososaiDg  one  of  thaiJOMMIdHao* 
portant  features  of  embellishmontf  in  a  higher. digNOf'O&iMHi 
cellenoe  than  our  neii^boura  acnoss  the  wat«,  thaii  iMlMiif 
being  a  well-kept  lawn.  Whethev  ym  have  to.  attadamtfclliiiAiti 
climate,  or  to  good  management,  or  to  both  eomhiaod^  itiMM^ 
necessary  here  to  inquisst  suffioo  it. to  soj  that  tlui^gHHliLft 
supsrierity  of  Bi^sh  over  oontuiental  tasiad]ait0X)i!:B«ldta^* 
pute.  Xn  isolated  instancea,  howovor,  thacaso  map  brnprawmin^. 
and  a  few  notes  wiU,  perhapa^  bo  ol  servkoto  ^*  AmJu^mm^f  ^ 
who  asks  for  instrostioa  how  toi  reamaie  a  lawmi  whwhtWHUifcj 
so  satislaotoiy  as  he  eonld  wish ;  at  tho  sano  timoil  iliaalrili 
all  intention  of  attacking  tho  systems  of  other  tHiiteHiiB'dltof 
Journal  who  adrooate  meano  iwso  ioatly  than  ea&he  jodsfAlilU 
by  those  having  an  unptomieiAg  yieoe  ofgwund  toeovMisMm 
a  green  sward,  aiid  whose  meaos  Mrolimtted.  Siiiili  irMw  — i. 
of  everyday  ocourrenoe,  and  though  tho  adoption  oIaj 
way  of  obtaining  a  good  volve^.  tuxf  may  aot  sdnaf  Ctl 
tended  with  such  good  results  as  a  mooe  e^}eaavro<and  cmnttki 
mode  of  going  to  worki  yet  it  often  serves  th*  ond>  ia  vioi%  a«iu 
leaves  a  good  balance  in  the  exponditm:»  thafc  moy^bqappttlAi 
to  other  purposes^  Good  useful  tosf  is  ahnaya  aoaeptaUoi.  fmt^ 
in  aU  oases  it  is  desirable  to  obtai&it  at  a  reasQnahlo.coslft.  Atfk 
some  of  the  best  lawns  in  the  oonnt^y  hod  only  a  vreryoonnMa' 
place  beginning,  let  us  not  despise  them  because  thoosMUbt^ 
tuept  parts  of  their  herbage  wore  not  allotted  inthaniaatwlaii 
prescribed  by  some  who  assume  t»  be  anthontiea' i»  Jn4t«» 
matters,  the  sward  having  mesely.  aixived  at  its  pesaoBitjetd 
condition  in  consequence  of  being  hept  duly  mow*  «nd  roUiiK 
Nature,  an  assistant  to  whoa:^  alas,  wo  age  nol  iiifli«aai^|w 
grateful,  doing  tho  rest. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  way  an  mprQauflhug  piooB  >§ilnkmSki 
can  be  made  to  assuaie  the  .dwwad.  ehttESCtor  ol  o^lswifc  nfaJMl 
least  possible  expeaeeu  Awmiaft  thorelom,  thaAxa  plaleafrt 
ground  surzoundiag  a  resideaca  which  haa  only  leooatioF-waMNli 
out  of  the  huildev'a  hands  h«S;tD  bo  opoiatod  upe»;(HM  ttado 
are  many  such  pk>ts)^  a  corsocyi  sarvey  wfll.al  cnaajilaniithltu 
its  surface-originally  grass,  peKfaapor^-is  now  as  irasi  oi  ilcaiu 
places  as.  the  footpaths  in  theLoadon  narks,  whaki  iniatiMn 
tufts  of  grass  and.  weeds  make  aa  efiorl  to  ooaeaali.withtiiintaj 
foliage  the  many  stones,  brickbatei  pioooa  oi  wood,  aadLatlMKi 
rubbish  soatteied  over  the  gfoand.  HereaBdthoieahir0i.boaiifc 
spot  will  be  seen  on  which  mostar  has,  perhape^  beeiii  mmit^ 
and  which  with  other  parts  of  tha  ground  is  inteadidntocteo 
laid  out  in  some  ornamental  or  useful  way.  Itetwithiiaadiasi; 
all  this  no  unneeessaiiy  expoaditurohas  to  be  iaoqnroA-im  1 
ing  out  the  ground,  and  when,  such  a  plot  falls  into,  tho  J 
of  the  operator  it  has  freqaeatly  to  bo  put  in  oMhsi.iii, 
less  ol  tho  time  of  year,  whothov  JaFoaraUo  ovi  iMt^Jm  1 
work.  Fortunately,  however^  mooi  kindo  of  •  gsoanddwoduiaaQ 
be  executed  at  all  seasonsy  bat  plaatiag  sharabs  aad  Jaym^ladb 
cannot  always  b»caxried  out  so  saaaacsfully,  yeiaa  thsyanaaib 
posted  to  bodo^  letusaee  whatAasot^bestJacaaatoeaiigk 
in  such  a. case, 

Xn.  tho  first^OacaXshatt  sappoaaAfaaiatidan  Jia&beeft  daaUMt 
upon,  aa4  if.  it  is  of  an  o—iaiiwital  ahi 
Will  be  some  mlfca  awj.hmi^gwthmiii 


JOOBNAIi  OF  &OBTI0ULTUBE  AND  OOTTAOB  GABDEVBB. 


for  iini^a  spednens,  or  oth«r  featnreB.  All  these  being  deter- 
sdliM,  a&d'the  position  of  eaoh  roughly  marked  out  before  the 
Wf$AB  isptiia,  it  will  be  neceeeaiy  to  oonsider  how  the  m*- 
teiiab  on  the  i^t  Mn  be  woiked  in  to  the  beet  adyantage. 
The  beat  aoil  most  be  appropriated  to  the  beds  and  borders, 
or  lor  apedmen  trees,  while  all  rough  naeless  stones,  briok- 
Ms,  pieees  of  dried  mortar,  chippinn  of  slate,  d».,  may 
he  wed  in  making  the  walks,  and  the  remainder  levelled 
iorthetarf;  and  as  it  often  happens  that  sueh  work  has  to  be 
done  at  a  aeason  nnfayonrable  m  obtaining  a  good  lawn  from 
aettd,  or  without  waiting  so  long  for  it,  and  there  may  be  some 
dilBealty  in  nroooiing  the  neeessaiy  quantity  of  old  tnrf  to  lay 
di^wn,  some  nomely  expedient  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
oblain  the  ireqnisiie  sward.  Some  of  the  means  whieh  I  have 
been  at  ^mes  obliged  to  adopt  are  homely  enough,  and  likely 
to'  be  derided  by  the  adyocates  of  exact  mixtures  of  certain 
gciaas  seeds,  very  careful  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  other 
nioetiee  in  the  operation  which  make  a  Uwn  a  costly  aflair. 
Aasoming,  therefore,  that  it  is  midwinter  when  such  work  is 
in  hand,  and  that  there  is  a  little  tnrljr  grass  on  the  spot,  this, 
howerer  lonj;,  coar«D,  and  neflMed.  I  would  take  eare  of,  and 
torn  to  account.  If  it  be  long  and  ragged  at  top,  mow  it  first 
and  then  pare  it  up,  and  pick  out  docks,  dandelions,  and  other 
W«tyooarse  weeds ;  lay  the  patches  so  obtained  in  a  heap  on 
■ome  spot  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with  untU  the  Uwt,  and 
the  siDiieB  and  other  rubbish  being  placed  oontiguous  to  where 
thrwalks  are  to  be,  let  the  surfiuse  soil  be  removed  from  the 
nlMidedwalk  to  whatever  depth  will  reoeiYe  all  the  rubbish 
wfldoh  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  lav  sueh  soil  on  some  place 
wiMte  wanted,  so  oontriving  the  work  as  to  have  as  little  of  the 
irfatiirialB  as  possible  to  move  twice.  Some  forethought,  with 
ft  knowledge  of  what  is  ultimately  intended,  will  enable  the 
Mtiitor  to  do  this  with  less  difficulty  than  is  imagined,  by  be- 
littling at  the  right  place,  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
odiiiiudon.  No  directions  can  be  of  much  service  in  assisting 
Hie  beginner  in  this  matter,  as  the  requirements  of  places 
differ  so  niueh,  and  without  being  on  the  spot  it  is  impossible 
to  say  where  the  flirst  barrowfnl  of  material  should  be  taken  to. 
CMerellyi  however,  it  is  customary  to  trench  or  dig  plots 
intended  for  beds,  borders,  or  shrubberies,  and  such  useless 
matwial  as  ma.^  be  found  there  may  be  removed  to  where  a 
lees  valuable  soil  is  wanted,  and  the  stones  to  the  site  of  the 
iaieiided  walks,  rbnt  do  not  h7  any  means  remove  all  the  stones 
from  such  borders,  for  be  assured  they  are  of  great  use  where 
thay  ate.  The  removal,  however,'  of  any  piM-tion  of  the  ma- 
terial will  neoetositate  additions  being  made  at  some  phMes,  and 
to  le^laee  it  the  good  soil  from  the  walks  may  be  made  available 
at  OQoe.  Perhaps  some  beds  or  borders  want  raising  into 
SMond-like  forms;  if  so,  tiiia  maybe  done  at  once,  and,  if 
naeessaxy,  the  transplanting  of  any  large  shrub  or  tree  may 
he  aeeomplished  before  the  rest  of  the  ground  work,  which  I 
•ipeet  to  be  laying  down  in  grass,  is  proceeded  with. 

Progress  thus  far  having  been  made,  and  the  sites  for  all 
Mb  and  borders  prepared  with  the  necessary  materials,  then 
arrange  about  the  walks,  the  site  for  which  is  supposed  to  have 
heea  excavated  some  6  or  8  inohes  or  more  as  material  to  fill 
it  im  may  happen  to  be  plentiful  or  otherwise,  but  I  would  not 
adfue  less  ttian  6  inches,  altiiough  I  have  as  a  matter  of 
naeeMdly  made  many  walks  only  half  that  thickness.  Here  it 
IS  aeeeesuy  to  remark  that  if  the  subsoil  be  wet,  a  drain  may 
Ibe  aedessary— in  fact  it  ought  to  have  been  mentfoned  at  the 
eemmanoement  of  this  article,  that  draining  the  ground  in  a 
ptoper  inanner  ou|^t  to  be  the  ihrst  of  all  operations  if  it  is 
xeqoirted;- but  expecting  that  to  have  been  already  done,  I 
nay  say  that  a'dnsn  aionc  the  centre  of  each  walk  will  be  of 
aerviee,  supposing  the  substratum  to  be  a  -sound  hard  day. 
list  the  pttrt  exeavated  for  the  walk  be  made  smooth  at  the 
hoUem  and  sli^tly  falling  to  the  centre,  where  a  drain  a  foot 
OTttotedeopmaybecut,  and  ordinary  drain-tiles  leading  to 
aeoM  soitahle  outlet  put  in.  Let  the  top  of  the  pipes  be  care- 
ia]|y>  ooveored'  over  with  stones,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
flftfiited  portion,  taking  eare  that  no  large  ones  project  upwards 
aaaato.be  within  1  or  2  inches  of  the  svriaoe  of  the  walk.  In 
filling  in  this  foundation  reserve  aU  the  finer  materials  tb  go 
4»  thetop,  and  if. such  canaot  be  had,  a  little  more  eare  in 
pli^eiog  them  win  much  assist  in  giving  the  bed  of  thewalka 
iktfih,  which  may  be  still  fsrther  improved  by  breaking  with  a 
hBiunev.all  stones  that  show  too  laige  at  top,  and  finally  a 
good  rolling  or  ramming  down  will  be  required  before  the  finer 
aialMialispuion.  This,hbwvw,isaaahjeetmoreespeciaUy 
■f  pgrftlWng  to  walkonaking,  while  here  we  are  only  advising 
Mr^th^mtarialaathaBd^iaftUhi 


The  next  difty  is  to  arrange  for  the  edgings  of  tlie  walka,aiid 
assuming  these  to  be  grass,  some  old  turf  ou|^t  to  he  obtoiasi- 
to  lay  the  edge  with,  eren  if  only  as  much  as  to  eov«r  a  spaoe 
of  6  inchea  wide ;  try  and  obtain  that,  altfaoni^  a  loot  in 
width  is  not  too  muoh.  Iievel  the  edge  fbr  thia  turf,  and  be 
sure  to  sink  it  deep  enough,  so  that  in  the  after-tovalling  of  the 
ground  the  upper  edge  of  the  tnrf  may  be  no  hinder,  but  evm 
a  trifie  lower,  than  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  operated  on. 
Do  not  depend  on  forcing  the  tnrf  edging  down  1^  beating  it  as 
has  often  enough  been  attempted,  sueh  beating  only  reeoltsia 
its  springing  up  again  after  heavy  rain  or  froato,  but  lay  it 
rather  under  the  flush  level  as  it  is  called,  and  wMi  tbe 
whole  becomes  of  one  piece  it  will  not  stand  up  ae  it  often  doss 
when  Uid  down  by  unpractised  hands.  The  edgin«B  of  bads 
and  borders  may  be  treated  in  like  manner,  taking  care  in 
kying  such  turf  both  here  and  by  the  sides  of  walks  that  a  little 
of.  it  overlapi  the  bed  or  walk,  so  as  to  allow  of  ito  being  est 
more  exactly  when  fairly  established.  To  make  thia  plain  I 
shall  suppose  a  walk  10  feet  wide  to  be  wanted,  therefore  in 
Uying  down  the  turf  let  the  two  edgings  be  3  inebee  le^s  than 
this  width  apart,  so  that  when  the  turf  shaU  have  folilv  taken 
hold  of  the  soil  a  clean-cut  edge  may  be  made  by  taking  o0 
1  inch  from  each  side ;  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted  in  the 
beds  or  borders,  or  wherever  there  is  a  margin  of  grais.  At- 
tention to  this  is  more  important  in  the  dry  spring  months  jl 
the  turf  be  laid  at  sueh  a  time,  as  it  is  mors  likelv  to  shrink 
at  that  period  than  in  midwinter,  and,  conseqwemtly,  will  not 
extend  to  the  place  wanted  to  cut  to. 

Presuming  the  work  above  mentioned  to  be  done,  the  neit 
operation  is  that  of  preparing  the  remainder  of  the  ground  for 
plain  turf.    As  it  is  desirable  to  do  the  work  with  as  moidh 
economy  as  posriUe,  it  is  expected  that  a  few  eorts  not  men- 
tioned in  the  usual  lists  of  mixtures  for  lawn  grasses  may  be 
excused  (for,  in  fact,  th^  or  some  other  will  be  sue  to  lone 
themselves  among  those  in  the  more  select  list),  and  as  we 
have  advised  whatever  semUance  there  might  he  of  turf  on 
the  ground  before  operations  commeneed  to  be  saved,  it  mtg^ 
now  be  brought  into  use.    First  of  all,  let  the  ground  be  di^;- 
over  and  pnmerly  levelled,  taking  care  as  fto  aa  possible  to 
have  the  surface  soil  as  nearly  of  one  kind  as  maj  be,  and 
although  stones  in  moderato  quantity  are  no  detriment  to  the 
shrubbery  border,  or  even  the  flower-beds,  all  above  the  rise  ol 
a  marble  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  snrfaoe  as  thawoik 
proceeds.    Baking,  however,  need  not  be  adopted  mdesB  the 
soil  be  a  sandy  one  and  it  is  easily  done. 

A  moderately  level  surfoce  having  been  obtained  by  using  aU 
the  material  at  hand,  and  contriving  to  make  it  do,  the  next 
proceeding  is.  to  obtain  a  sward.  In  order  to  aooompUsh  this 
object,  sow  in  the  first  jplace  a  little  grass  seed  over  the  ground, 
but  only  very  little,  then  take  the  reserved  brf  or  grasqr  sods 
that  were  taken  off  the  ground  at  first,  and  tear  them  into 
pieces  as  small  as  you  like— observe,  pulling  in  pieces  is  bettor 
than  cutting  them— -and  the  pieces  may  either  be  8  inoM 
across,  or  only  1  inch.  When  large  they  ought  to  belaid  eaie- 
fnliy  over  the  ground  with  the  rig^t  ride  up,  when  very  smaH 
they  may  be  scattered  over  the  idot  as  in  sprsading  mannro; 
and  although  many  of  the  pieces  will  be  in  any  porition  bet 
that  in  wldch  they  were  before,  yet  if  it  be  ini^  weatli 


which  may  be  expected  in  winter,  th^  will  in  meet  < 
themselves  to  the  ground  and  grow.  When  the  growing  i 
arrives  a  tolerably  well-covered  surface  will  be  the  result,  eer- 
tfdnly  not  so  good  as  when  good  old  turf  is  laid  down  all  over 
the  ground,  but  sufficient  with  a  little  patience,  and  the  use 
of  a  little  Glover  and  Grass  seed,  to  make  a  good  sward  in  a 
reasonaUe  time,  and  that  from  materials  anything  but  p>i»- 
mising.  Later  in  the  season,  or  when  it  is  dry,  it  would  be 
better  only  to  tear  up  the  turf  into  larger  pieces,  and  earefoliy  1^ 
these  pieces  with  thrir  proper  side  upwards  all  over  tiie  ground, 
more  or  less  thickly  as  they  are  plentifnl  or  otherwise,  bet 
assuming  them  to  be  about  3  iaehes  wide  then  they  mirirt  be  • 
9  inches  from  centre  to  centre ;  take  eare  to  press  caw  w|ril 
into  the  soft  ground,  which  is  best  done  by  only  walking  <»» 
part  planted  instead  of  en  the  naked  ground.  Of  eonroe,  seels 
must  be  sown  as  well,  and  the  whole  well  rolled,  or  otherwise 
smoottiM,  which  rolling  must  be  repeated  on  flavoarabie  oooa- 
rions  afterwards,  especially  after  the  patches  begin  to  gH>w,  or 
after  rain,  if  the  ground  will  allow  of  ito  being doneat  iam 

time.  ^^^^„^' 

In  recommending  the  above  rimple  phm,  I  1^  no  IM^ 
assert  that  it  is  so  good  aa  using  good  sound  tuH  from  tt«d 
lawn  or  pasture;  but  as  sueh  is  net  always  to  he  had,  and  li|in 
being  mmm  mMeriatoty  with  seeds,  it  is  woflh  tiyiffg-  ^ 
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h*TO  often  eorered  tvith  tuxf  large  breadthB  of  groand  in  this 
mtaxDAT,  iad  if  the  soil  is  go6d,  it  is  Bpe8dil7  ooyered.  All 
BtOBOB,  however,  should  be  picked  out,  as  the  rum  is  snre  to 
bxing  them  tb  the  surfaee  if  they  are  near  it.  Of  conrse,  a 
free  nee  of  the  roUer  and  scythe  helps  to  improve  the  sward,  or 
what  is  better,  the  mowing  ma6hine  maj  be  used  when  it  be- 
oomes  eetabli^ed,  and  this  improves  torf  more  than  most 
pebpla  are  aware  of. 

1  Quy  be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  although  I  have 
had'iis  much  experience  as  mosi  people  with  new  lawns,  I  have 
never  heen  very  successfal  with  those  sown  with  grass  seeds 
in  the  spring,  and  it  is  seldom,  I  believe,  that  the  seeds  sown  at 
that  time  on  ground  folly  exposed  to  the  sun  do  prosper.  The 
faHurd,  -with  other  observations,  has  led  me  to  think  that  the 
aeods  of  grass  require,  while  in  the  course  of  germinating,  a 
oeftain  amount  of  shade,  and  when  we  consider  the  mode  in 
which  Kature  effects  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  both  the  season 
of  year  and  the  amount  of  shade  are  at  variance  with  the  method 
which  we  adopt.  The  most  successful  case  which  I  ever  knew 
of  raising  a  good  sward  from  seed,  was  when  it  was  sown  early 
in' September.  This  was  a  near  approach  to  the  natural  time, 
aoi  the  young  plants  are  then  encouraged  by  the  long  nights 
and  heavy  dews,  instead  of  having  to  enoonnter  the  scorching 
sun  of  early  summer— in  fact,  so  necessarv  is  shade  for  the 
wdl-being  of  newly-sown  grass  seeds,  that  it  is  good  practice 
to  give  them  some  artificial  shading.  For  sowings  on  a  small 
scale,  houghs  of  trees,  mats,  or  other  ooveringfT  may  be  used, 
and  a  plan  better  adapted  for  an  extensive  plot  is  to  sow  some 
robust-growing  plant  along  with  the  grass  to  effect  that  object. 
Sometimes  a  thin  seeding  of  Bar^y  is  sown  with  the  grass 
seed,  or  some  rapid- growing  plant  of  the  Brassica  tribe— as 
Mustard  or  Coleseed.  No  inconvenience  is  experienced  after- 
wards from  any  of  these  plants,  as  by  the  first  cutting  with  the 
scythe  they  are  annihilated.  Shade,  tiierefore,  should  be  pro- 
vided in  early  summer,  but  for  seed  sown  in  autumn  none  is 
necessary,  as  the  plant  at  that  time  is  so  much  encouraged 
^'the  long  nights,  and,  consequently,  shorter  periods  of  sun- 

Of  the  grasses  suitable  for  forming  the  best  law^is,  I  do  not 
oflhr' any  opinion,  but  if  a  sward  be  cut  from  an  old  pasture, 
it  Win  most  likely  be  found  to  consist  of  the  kinds  best  adapted 
to  that  soil  and  situation,  and  if  removed  to  similar  conditions 
woidd  fidorish  there  also.  That  many  weeds  find  their  way 
into  oar  lawns  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  most  careful  selection 
of  grass  seeds  will  not  prevent  this,  and  Daisies,  Ciowsfoot, 
BGlfofl,  Plantain,  and  Dandelion  will  in  greater  or  less  number 
be  'nrtsSnt.  These  planto  if  naturalised  to.  the  soil  are  not 
eamty  eradicated,  but  Clover  is  often  used  in  grass  mixtures, 
and  some  persons  have  no  objection  to  Moss,  but  all  coarse 
weeds  are  objectionable.  I  am  not,  however,  so  fastidious  in 
this  respect  as  some,  and  I  have  more  than  once  on  visiting  a 
lawn  bdonging  to  those  who  take  an  immense  amount  of  pains 
with  it,  been  surprised  at  finding  late  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  weather  has  been  mild,  the  whole  surface  covered  with 
wormcasts  in  such  a  way  as  to  collect  to  the  feet  and  look  badly 
when  viewed  either  close  at  hand  or  from  a  disUnce.  A  little 
more  roughness  would  have  obviated  this,  and  the  presence  of 
such  ]t>]ants  as  Yarrow  or  Milfoil  effectually  conceals  wormcasts, 
so' that  after  all  this  plant  has  its  uses.  It  also  possesses  another 
not  less  valuable  property,  its  deep-desoending  roots  furnish  it 
with  Juices  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  luxuriant  growth  in  hot 
weather  when  the  grass  is  burnt  up,  so  that  notwithstanding 
ito  b«ing  an  intruder,  perhaps  in  a  lawn  it  is  not  altogether 
useless. — J.  Bobson. 


MAKUBE  FOR  ROSES. 

i  HAVE  a  lo^  of  wood  ashes  and  dd  lime  rubbish  which  I 
purpoee  mixing  up  with  a  quantity  oi  loam  and  dung  for  plant- 
ing Boees  in  Afe  the  end  of  the  year.  Will  yon  say  if  the  wood 
aahea  and  lime  rubbish,  are  at  all  likely  to  be  hurtful  to  the 
roote  of  Boses  ? 

If  ii-wnald  be  oi  any  use  to  your  readers  I  would  with  plea- 
sure send  yon  a  list  of  those  varieties  which  I  find  do  well  in 
a  oold.  and  late  climate,  as  also  a  list  of  those  found  to  be 
tender  or  bad  openers. — Sunset. 

[We  consulted  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Baddyffe  on  the  application 
of  the  wood  ashes,  and  this  is  his  reply :— **  Mix  the  lime,  soil, 
and  decayed  diiUig,  if  used,  together,  and  then  plant,  but  on 
no  account  put  fresh  wood  ashes ;  the  lye  from  them  is  highly 
eaUBtIo ;  moreover  they  keep  th^  groand  cold  by  reteining  moi?-" 


ture.    Spread  the  wood  ashes  on  the  surface  over  the  radius  of 
the  roots  in  November,  and  they  will  do  good.    If  applied  to 
land  wood  ashes  and  guano  should  both,  or  either,  be  sown  on 
a  stale  ^low.'* 
We  shall  be  obliged  by  your  sending  the  lists  you  offer.] 


ELM  TREE  DISEASED. 

A  oENTLSXAN  residing  in  Kent  has  an  Elm  tree  in  his  gardeoi 
which  is  suddenly  showing  symptoms  of  disease,  the  leavte 
turning  yellow  and  falling  off,  and  the  tree  is  infested  with 
hornets.  It  is  asserted  that  the  attack  of  the  hometo  on  ifici 
tree  is  destroying  it.  On  the  other  hand  this  is  disputed,  tii6' 
opponente  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  tree  is  perishixig 
from  other  causes,  and  the  hornets  are  attracted  to  the  parts 
which  have  already  begun  to  decay.— H.  M. 

[Several  years  ago  some  of  the  trees  in  the  London  parks 
suffered  severely  from  the  attacks  of  an  insect  (Soolytus  destnie- 
tor),  burrowing  under  the  bark.  The  sam^  insect  had  pre- 
viously been  equally  destructive  amongst  the  trees  in  the  Pari« 
parks  and  gardens,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  thai  ite 
ravages  mic^t  extend  in  this  country ;  but  it  apfears  not  to 
have  done  so  to  the  extent  apprehended,  and  we  have  not  made 
its  acquaintance  yet,  so  cannot  give  any  advice  respecting  it. 
Elms  are,  however,  subject  to  what  we  might  eall  paralytic  af- 
fections, as  large  limbs  will  break  off  in  eahn  fine  weathfr 
without  the  least  warning  and  from  no  apparent  cause.  Aged 
trees  are  very  liable  to  this,  and  thus  become  more  or  less  dis- 
figured ;  but  we  cannot  account  for  the  tree  you  mention  falling 
so  suddenly  into  ill  health,  unless  something  has  happened  to 
the  roote.  Perhaps  they  have  been  cut  severely;  or  has  ans; 
deleterious  matter  suddcmly  come  in  contact  with  them  ?  The 
attack  of  hometo  is  evidently  a  result,  and  not  the  oause.  Wo 
have  always  regarded  the  Elm  a^s  a  healthy  free-gtowing  iro^,, 
but  not  destined  to  arrive  at  so  grSt  an  age  as  the  Oak,  Beech, 
and  Tew.  It  is  a  faster  power  than  any  of  these,  and  also 
arrives  at  a  greater  size.  If  we  can  hear  of  any  similar  ease 
to  yours,  which  is  likely  to  throw  any  UgkA  upon  it,  we  wil) 
record  it.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be  advisable  to  examino 
the  iroots ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  bleeding, 
you  may,  nevertheless,  fry  the  effect  of  cutting  off  one  or  two 
of  the  branches  most  affected,  and  sear  the  wound  over  with  > 
hot  iron.  We  hold  out  no  hopes  of  much  success  by  adopting 
this  plan,  bat  it  may  do  good.] 


MANURING  FOR  AND  PLANTING 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Ahe  Strawberries  likely  to  suffer  from  over.manurin|{  ? 
Some  persons  say  it  will  make  Uiem  run  more  to  leaf  than 
to  fruit.  I  propose  after  trenching  the  ground  two  spite  deep 
to  plant  them  as  Cauliflowers  are  planted— that  is,  to  make,  a 
trench  not  so  deep,  and  lay  manure  in  it.  Do  you  approve  of 
this  ?— ;Agxes. 

[You  may  over-manure  as  well  as  under-manure.  It  ia  a 
matter  of  judgment,  depending  on  the  quality,  and  on  the  soiL . 
We  do  not  approve  of  the  planting  in  trenches,  but  always, 
plant  on  the  flat  ground.  Boy  the  varieties  oalled  Dr.  Hoog. 
and  Mr.  Baddyffe,  thoy  are  very  superior  in  every  posalbie 
respect :  fine  oonstitutions,  sure  setters,  beautiful  planto,  and 
hardy.  Cocksoomb  is  also  a  very  good  late  hearr-eropmag 
Strawberry,  and  so  are  Wonderful  and  Frogmore  Pine.  Mr. 
Baddyffe  and  Dr.  Hogg  colour  weU  aU  over;  Coeksoomh  and 
Woiiderful  do  not  colour  so  well  to  the  pointe.] 


ORCHARD-HOUSE  CULTURE. 
Your  paper  often  contains  accounts  of  remarkable  i 
in  orchard-house  culture ;  but  ♦'"CoKSTAirr  Bsinsn,"  page  U»/ 
seems  the  moat  fortunate  of  aU.  Not  only  do  his  Vine  looli^ 
thrive  among  faggote  and  old  wo<id,  which  usually  breed  fungus;  ' 
but  he  ripens  off  Muscat  Orapes,  whidi  in  other  plaoea  remiza 
artificial  heat.  His  Tme-olad  rtrfters  produce  no  shade  whieb' 
is  detrimental  to  the  Peaches  beneath  them.  His  potted  tnea 
are  "all  paragons  of  perfection;"  and  what  is  still  mora  Uhf 
markable,  those  which  were  put  out  into  the  open  air  in  Jnaa 
had  aheady,  when  his  letter  was  written,  produeed  ••ripe  frail> 
of  exquisite  flavour  and  colour.''  As  he  namea  only  /-^-^ 
Peaches,  and  Nedarfnea,  and  tha  word  ••eolow' 
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refers  to  the  last  two  fruits,  his  success  has  indeed  been  great. 
He  does  not  mention  in  what  part  of  the  world  this  "  relic  of 
prfmsBTal  Paradise  "  is  situated.  I,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the 
south  of  England,  have  had  so  little  sun  to  ripen  off  my  fruit, 
that  Peaches  exposed  to  full  light  under  glass,  and  thinned  so 
severely  that  six  are  the  maximum  in  an  11-inch  pot,  and  nine 
in  a  18-inch  on%  have  in  general  heen  poor  im  flavour,  and 
sadly  deficient  in  sweetness.  French  Oalande  is  as  usual  the 
most  satisfactory  ;  l^ectarines  sweeter  than  Peaches  ;  Apricots 
better  than  either ;  and  indeed  any  one  who  has  never  tasted 
a  Peach  Apricot  from  an  orchard-house  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  tasted  one  at  all. 

*'  tioNSTAKT  BEiDER ''  must  not  be  offended  at  the  freedom 
with  which  I  have  handled  his  communication,  for  in  all  pro- 
bability our  tastes  may  differ  as  to  what  "  exquisite  flavour" 
really  ifi.  I  confess  myself  in  the  matter  of  ripe  Peaches  some- 
what hypercritical  and  exacting. — S.  B. 


THE  KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  S 
GARDEN,  CHISWICK. 

A  coNSiDEBABLE  period  has  elapsed  since  the  Chiswick  gar- 
den has  received  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  these  pages  ; 
but  at  the  present  time  it  offers  many  features  of  interest  to 
the  practical  horticulturist,  snd  others  which  would  recom- 
mend it  to  the  mere  sight-seer  as  well.  Thus  the  Yines  in  the 
conservatory  are  alone  worth  a  journey  to  Chiswick  to  see ; 
then  there  are  the  bedding  plants  on  each  side  of  the  broad 
walk  leading  frcm  that  structure  to  the  iron  tent,  and  consti- 
tuting a  beautiful  spectacle,  as  well  as  an  admirable  means  of 
comparing  the  merits  of  rival  varieties.  Then,  again,  at  right 
angles  to  the  walk  just  referred  to,  there  is  another,  having  on 
each  side  beds  of  plants  used  in  sub- tropical  gardening;  and 
terminating  in  the  old  main  walk,  between  which  and  the 
northern  boundary  wall  a  new  pinetum  has  been  planted.  We 
have  thus  described  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  interior  of 
which  is  principally  occupied  by  the  arboretum,  where  there  is 
a  valuable  collection  of  ornamental  trees,  which,  so  long  as 
^ey  shall  be  clothed  in  their  leafy  dress,  are  a  study  of  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  when  touched  with  the  mellow  tints 
of  autumn,  are  even  more  beautiful  than  now.  Yes,  there  is  a 
beauty  in  autumn  leaves  ;  they  are  often  dearer  to  us  in  'heir 
old  age  than  in  their  pride  of  youth,  and  though  the  feelings 
which  they  conjure  up  may  not  be  untinged  with  melancholy, 
we  have  the  knowledge  that  when  spring  returns  the  leafless 
branches  will  be  clothed  with  fresh  verdure,  and  that  nature 
has  but  rested.  But- to  return  to  the  garden  ;  there  is  still  one 
more  feature  which  renders  it  attractive  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  that  is  the  extensive  collection  of  fruit  trees,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  adverse  season,  are  in  good  bearing. 

Entering  by  the  gate  opposite  Turnham  Green  Church,  and 
passing  along  the  walk  leading  past  the  oflSce,  or  council-room 
as  it  is  still  called,  and  which  completes  the  fourth  side  of  the 
square  before  alluded  to,  on  each  side  is  a  ribbon  border,  90  or 
100  yards  in  length,  which  until  the  late  rains  was  very  effec- 
tive, but  now  the  plants  in  some  of  the  lines  have  grown  rather 
taH  and  leafy  as  compared  .with  others,  and  have,  therefore, 
somewhat  spoilt  its  regularity.  It  is  thus  planted — 1st  row 
next  the  walk,  Oerastium  tomentosum ;  2nd,  Tropseolum  Lob- 
bianum,  orange  ;  3rd,  Purple  King  Verbena ;  4th,  Mrs.  Pollock 
Pelargonium ;  5th,  Bose  Queen ;  6th,  Stella,  on  one  side  of  the 
wa&,  Punch  on  the  other;  7th,  Calceolaria  viscosissima. 
Sej'ond.this  ribbon  border  on  the  side  next  the  arboretum  is  a 
ooneetion  of  Phloxes,  many  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  Here, 
too,  used  as  an  edging,  was  a  pretty  seedling  Lobelia,  raised  by 
Mr.  Bowie,  gardener  to  Earl  Tankerville,  at  Chillingham  Castle, 
and  which  is  in  the  way  of  Paxtoni,  but  more  compact  in 
habit,  and  with  a  greater  proportion  of  white  in  the  flowers. 
Having  reached  the  end*  of  this  walk,  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
6n,1mr  the  conBervat(»ry,  which  now  offers  a  spectacle  which 
uh  ptobably  to  be  met  with  nowhere  else  in  this  country.  It 
is  completely  clothed  with  Yines  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of'  the  lofty  curvilinear  roof,  and  they  are  loaded  with  fine 
bOBtdies  of  black,  red,  and  white  Grapes,  in  various  stages  of 
ripeness.  The  Frankenthal,  the  most  robust  and  healthy  of 
therBlAok  Hamburgh  varieties,  is  the  most  numerously  planted, 
and  the  bunches  axe  remarkably  fine,  especially  those  near  the 
yoking  wood ;  on  Axamon,  received  here  under  the  name  of 
Bniikiaidt's  Prince,  there  are  noble  bunches  with  large  jet 
Uifik  Jb«Ries  densely  corered  with  bloom.  It  comes  in  in  suc- 
cession to*  the  Frankenthal,  and  requires  a  longer  period  to 


ripen.  It  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  one; of  the  best  varieties 
for  hanging  late,  but  as  yet  is  scarcely  known  in  this  conn^. 
There  are  splendid  bunches  of  BarbaroBsa,  which  when  ripe 
will  probably  weigh  7  lbs.  each,  remarkably  fine  bunches  of 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  a  good  crop  as  well ;  Black  Prince, 
very  good,  but  not  yet  ripe ;  Black  Monukka,  remarkable  for 
being  seedless ;  and  Jura  Black  Muscat,  larger  in  bunch  than 
the  Black  Frontignan,  and  quite  as  early.  Of  white  Grapes, 
there  are  very  fine  bunches  of  Chasselas  MuEqu6,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  advancing  towards  ripening,  and  Chasselas  Yibert, 
earlier  than  the  Boyal  Muscadine,  and  a  good  variety  for  pot 
culture  in  a  cool  winery.  A  Frankentlal  Vine  tiained  on  the 
east  end  is  worthy  of  remark,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary 
production  of  fine  bunches. 

The  curvilinear  vinery,  where  a  collection  of  Muscat  Vines 
was  planted  some  five  years  ago  for  comparison — an  experiment 
which  ended  in  all  but  two  or  three  being  found  identical,  is  a 
model  of  productiveness,  the  Vines  being  loaded  with  a  veiy 
heavy  crop  of  large  bunches.  Besides  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, to  which  the  reputed  varieties  have  been  referred,  the 
Canon  Hall  is  very  fine,  and  Tro\6ren  Frontignan  is  bearing 
good-sized  bunches.  In  the  lean-to  adjoining  is  a  collection 
of  dwarf  standard  Fig  trees  in  10  and  12-inch  pots  in  fine 
bearing,  and  a  number  of  plants  of  the  Bat-tailed  Badish,  with 
pods  which  for  length  are  fully  equal  to  those  exhibited  at 
recent  meetings.  A  Vine-pit  contains  a  numerons  collecti<m 
of  Chasselas  Grapes  in  pots  for  fruiting  next  season,  so  that 
they  may  be  compared  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  in 
the  long  narrow  house  into  which  the  glass  wall  was  converted 
some  years  ago  there  are  about  150  varieties,  chiefly  for  trial, 
whilst  in  front  are  cordon -trained  Peach  trees. 

The  orchard- house  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Bairon-s 
management;  it  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  careful  culture, 
and  the  time  occupied  in  examining  the  well-trained  trees  and 
their  excellent  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  was  spent  as 
pleasantlv,  if  not  more  so,  than  among  what  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  more  ornamental  subjects  of  the  garden;  but  in 
reality  what  can  be  more  ornamental  than  a  well-fruited  orchard- 
house  tree  ?  Of  Apricots  there  were  still  a  few,  although  the- 
most  of  the  crop  had  been  gathered,  but  it  had  been,  we  beh'eve, 
a  fair  one.  In  a  Cucumber-pit,  where  there  is  a  heavy  crop  of 
different  varieties,  there  was  one  called  Huntingdonian,  a  very 
handsome  white-spined  sort,  with  fruit  from  20  inches  to  2  feet 
in  length,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

Near  the  vineries  a  quarter  of  pyramid  Pears,  presented 
some  years  ago  by  Br.  Hogg,  were  in  fine  bearing;  and  it 
maj  also  be  here  stated  that  the  Pear  trees  on  the  waDs^ 
which  have  always  been  well  managed  and  very  productive,  as 
well  as  the  dwarf  espalier  trees,  are  also  bearing  good  crops. 
Though  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  this  year  suffered  severely 
in  most  places  frcm  spring  frosts,  the  crop  here  is  tolerably 
good — a  circumstance  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  care  taken' 
in  protecting  the  blossom,  for  few  places  near  London  are 
exposed  to  greater  vicissitudes  of  temperature  than  Chiswick. 
which  in  severe  frost  is  almost  invariably  some  degrees  colder 
at  night  than  the  higher  ground  at  Acton  and  Ealing,  whilst 
in  summer  the  heat  is  also  greater  than  is  generally  registered 
in  these  localities.  Spring  frosts  are  very  destructive  at  Chis- 
wick, for  a  body  of  cold  air  seems  to,  and  no  doubt  actually 
does,  plunge  by  its  superior  gravity  downwards  into  the  valley, 
and  destroys  the  blossoms,  whilst  on  the  higher  ground  these 
remain  safe. 

The  plant-houses,  which  some  years  ago  were  almost  denuded 
of  their  valuable  contents,  are  again,  it  is  most  pleasing  to 
state,  gradually  being  replenished,  and  additional  structures 
are  being  put  up ;  thus,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  part  of 
the  old  north  wall  as  a  back  to  a  lean-to  now  in  progress, 
86  feet  long  by  about  10  feet  wide.  This  will  prove  a  very 
inexpensive  house,  and  it  will  be  of  great  utility  for  growing 
Pelargoniums  and  other  plants  for  the  Society*8  meetingp  and 
for  general  purposes  of  deeoration.  Another  span-roofed  house, 
we  believe,  is  ^o  about  to  be  commenced. 

In  a  curvilinear-roofed  stove,  besides  a  number  of  well- 
grown  Palms,  Zamias,  Musas,  Crotons,  and  a  nice  bank  of 
Ferns  at  the  back,  we  observed  about  thirty  varieties  of  Lan- 
tanas,  the  best  and  most  showy  of  which  were  M.  BongidM 
and  Conqueror ;  likewise  Torenia  asiatica,  which,  though  intro* 
duced  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  is  even  now  not  so  mneb 
grown  as  it  deserves  -to  be.  Another  house,  a  lean-to,  contains 
a  large  number  of  Bracanas,  noany  of  the  individuals  having 
t}ie  foliage  very  finely  coloured,  and  a  similar  honse  is  devoted 
to  a  coUection  of  Azaleas,  of  course  presenthig  nothing  ^to 
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lateteet  at  this  Beasen.  A  snudl  upan-xoofed  store  is  ohidfly 
it/9QML  to  plttote  of  vMCflit  ntadkMlioB  Mid  4ifbfln  not  y8t 
^flKDMHfllj  mlt&Tated,  snob  as  Awihatimn  ftnhtmariannm  aad 


Bartokiaia  vgBttata  and  pabes- 
]Mi«oiu8a  diaoolor,  Pepaiania  adfolia,  DiMffenbaohia 
BanqviBiaiia,  new  Marantas,  ^o.  We  alao  notioed  liandsome 
youBg  plants  of  Spluarogyne  latiioUa,  BtevMSOBia  graodif  olia, 
and  a  ^od  odUeolioii  of  other  Pahns,  naay  of  whieh  well  de- 
serve a  more  extended  ealtuie  in  Uus  ooontiy ;  on  the  Ooutment 
they  are  very  popular  for  a  variety  of  decorative  purposes,  con- 
tftUating  quite  an  important  branch  of  nursery  oommeroe,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  make  their  way  into  favour  here. 

In  the  propagatiog-house  there  is  a  very  useful  case  which 
is  employed  in  the  multiplication  of  large  plants,  such  as 
llarantas,  Bieffenbachias,  Caladiums,  &c,,  and  among  the  con- 
tents of  other  parts  of  the  house  are  different  Conifers  in  con- 
siderable numbers  for  distribution  among  the  Fellows,  various 
Japanese  plants,  Poinsettias,  Peperomias,  Palicourea  discolor, 
and  a  number  of  Cattleyas  sent  home  by  Mr.  Bowman,  an  in- 
telligent yoxmg  man  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  foremen,  but 
now  a  plant-collector  in  Braz  1.  The  span-roofed  propagat- 
ing-pit  is  temporarily  fiUed  with  Bonvardias,  variegated  Hy- 
dran^Bas,  Petunias,  and  alot  of  Indian-rubber  and  other  plants, 
whieh  will  soon  have  to  make  room  for  fresh  occupants.  In 
other  pits  we  noticed  a  fine  stock  of  Boses  in  4B-8ized  pots, 
Chinese  Primulas,  a  considerable  number  of  half- standard 
plants  of  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum  in  one,  and  of  fruiting 
Aucubas  in  others.  One  o|  these  plants  was  a  handsome  bush 
quite  4  feet  high,  and  other  two  were  fine  standards  about 
3  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  fruit  of  the  whole 
wiU  be  in  fuU  beauty  about  Christmas.  Several  other  pits  con- 
tained miscellaneous  decorative  plants,  and  in  one  there  were 
Oetraniums  with  sweet-scented  leaves,  offering  a  great  variety 
of  form,  and  about  eighteen  different  scents.  That  of  Odora- 
tissimum  resembles  a  combination  of  the  lemon  with  the 
apple  scent ;  Lady  Scarborough  again  has  a  very  powerful 
odour,  resembling  that  of  the  well-known  Sweet-scented  Ver- 
bena as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  more  properly  Aloysia  citri- 
odora.  Odoratissimum  lobatum  h%s  a  powerful  scent  of  pepper- 
mint, and  Citriodorum  majus  also  possesses  a  most  agreeable 

The  Bose-house  at  present  is  filled  vrith  Nosegay  and  Zonale 
Pelargoniums  in  pots.  There  are  now  many  beautiful  varieties 
which  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  adapted  for  this  mode  of 
eolture,  whilst  others  are  good  either  nnder  glass  or  out  of 
doors.  The  most  striking  for  their  beauty  and  profusion  of 
Uoom  were  Br.  Lindley,  Clipper,  Monsieur  Martin,  Bev.  J. 
Bix,  a  very  free-flowexing  scarlet  with  a  white  eye ;  Eleanor, 
Ludus,  Provost,  Amy  Hogg,  Monsieur  G.  Natchet,  Beaut6  de 
Snresnes,  Bose  Bendatler,  White  Perfection,  and  Virgo  Marie. 

It  seems  a  natural  transition  to  pass  from  these  glass- 
sheltered  Pelargoniums  to  those  bedded-out  on  each  side  of 
the  conservatory  walk,  and  which  constitute  a  beautiful  sight 
as  well  as  a  most  interesting  study.  There,  each  in  a  small 
circular  bed,  a  multitude  of  varieties  are  arranged  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  class  and  colour  for  trial  by  the  Floral 
Committee,  and  though  utility,  not  ornament,  has  been,  the 
leading  idea  in  carrying  out  the  arrangement,  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  of  the  materials,  is 
^excellent.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  every  variety  is 
distinctly  labelled,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  are 
^sirous  of  making  notes  on  the  kinds  grown.  The  following 
are  those  which,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  appeared  the  test  and 
most  distinct : — 

Scarfet.— Clipper,  Garibaldi,  Eleanor,  Punch,  Glow  (Smith), 
Commissioner,  and  Bev.  J.  Dix.  Bed  Biding  Hood,  bright 
scarlet,  with  a  white  eye,  is  conspicuous  by  its  ver>'  dark  zone. 

Bosy  ScarUt  and  JZoirc— Provost,  Forester,  Bonnie  Dundee 
{light  cerise).  Excellent  (G.  Smith). 

Rose  Pinfc.— Christine,  Wiltshire  Lass,  and  Beaut6  de  Sn- 
resnes. 

SaZiMon.— Souvenir  de  8  Join,  Fanty,  and  Eugfinie  Mezard. 

WhUe.—^l^nie  Perfection  and  Purity. 

2iro«?^aw<.— Stella,  Cybister,  Amy  Hogg,  Orange  Nosegay,  Le 
Grand,  Waltham  SeedUng.  :,  .   v.    /^  r 

Silver-variegated,— Flower  of  Spnng,  good  habit ;  Queen  of 
Queens  for  flowering,  Mrs.  Lennox  for  the  purest  white,  and 
Silver  Chain  lor  its  good  habit  and  flowers.  ,  «.   ,  . 

Qolden'leaved.—QdLddn  Chain,  General  Longstreet,  CircieS 
deep  bronzed  zone,  fine  trusses  of  scarlet  flowers ;  Glowworm, 
nanow  zone,  of  fine  habit ;  Beauty  of  Uulton ;  Littla  Pot,  very 
compaet* 


Tricotor.— Mrs.  Pollock. 

Among  the  Verbenas  «m  aevieial  beds  of  >Mr.  Wflto^  seeitt^pi, 
whieh  are  quite  a  new  race,  and  some  very  pretty  fttffcln- 
atriped  varieties.  Malindres  superba  (Wills),  is  femarkaA»le 
for  carpeting  the  ground  so  closely,  and  Oberon,  from  ^e 
same  raiser,  is  a  very  effective  deep  rosy  crimson.  Crimson 
King  and  King  of  Scarlets  are  likewise  most  effective. 

Turning  into  the  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  the  sub-tronical 
plants  fioe  growing,  well  sheltered  on  the  one  side  by  the  arbo- 
retum «nd  on  the  other  by  the  tall  Lime  trees  forming  <he 
Bake  of  Bevonshire's  avenue,  we  find  Cannas,  Wigandifis, 
Castor  Oil  and  Indian^rabber  plants,  Polymnia  grandis,  i^ieo- 
tianas,  'Solanums,  Braeaduas,  and  other  tender  plants.  We 
notioed  Cyanotis  vittata  in  a  bed,  with  Solanum  aurict^tiim 
for  the  centre,  growiug  as  luxuriantly  as  it  usually  does  in  a 
stove,  variegated  Pampas  Grass,  variegated  Bamboo,  and  varie- 
gated Maize,  here  beautifully  striped.  Another  effective  orna- 
mental Grass,  though  not  variegated,  is  Panicum  snloaitum. 
Coleus  Gibsoni  also  formed  a  compact  bed,  which,  Iron  tiie 
dwarf  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  blaekiah  hue  of  the  Idaage, 
was  effective,  and  so  was  a  bed  of  the  variegated  ColtaiaDt. 
Xresine  Hevbstii,  as  bedded-out  here,  presents  a  very  good  ap- 
pearance, not  so,  however,  the  new  Altemantheras  ;  but  posi- 
tion or  other  ciroumstandes  may  have  had  some  inflaeaoe.in 
this  result.  Of  other  plants  Canna  peruviana  was  in  fine 
bloom,  and  so  were  Solanum  laciniatum  and  lobnstam.  A 
better  position  as  regards  shelter  for  a  sub-tropical  0Biden 
could  hardly  be  found,  and  the  planting  of  this  eaetem  pait  of 
the  gardon  with  subjects  such  as  those  indicated  ^abo^e.  ^as 
effected  a  great  improvement  on  its  fonner  aspect. 

Among  other  improvements,  it  may  be  mentioned  tiMt  a 
large  number  of  Boses  have  been  planted  in  the  new  Bose 
garden,  that  walks  have  been  mown  through  the  grass  of  the 
arboretum,  and,  which  is  of  still  mere  importance,  apinetum, 
as  already  stated,  has  been  formed  on  a  slip  on  the  north  side 
of  the  arboretum.  All  the  specimens  are  young  and  legibly 
named,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  from  year  to  year  Aey 
will  also  greatly  increase  in  interest.  All  the  kept  parts  of  the 
garden  are  in  excellent  order,  and  Mr.  Barron,  the  Superin- 
tendent, deserves  all  the  more  credit  for  this,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  heavy  demands  on  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  men, 
such  as  do  not  occur  in  private  gardens. 


SOWING    GERMAN    AND    INTERMEDIATE 
STOCKS— ALYSSUM  CUTTINGS. 

It  was  mentioned  a  week  or  two  since  that  this  was  a  good 
time  for  sovcing  German  and  Intermediate  Stocks ;  teTl  me 
whether  they  will  stand  in  the  open  borders,  or  if  they  should 
bo  protected  from  frost  until  the  spring. 

I  was  very  misnccessfal  in  Ftrikin^:  mttings  of  the  Varie- 
gated Alyssum  last  spring ;  state  if  they  take  more  easily  in  the 
autumn,  and  whether  they  should  be  struck  in  heat  or  in  a 
cold  frame  ? — E.  S. 

[The  Stocks  m^y  be  sown  anywhere  now  in  pots,  and.  than 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit  all  the  winter,  plenty  of  air  oclng 
given. 

The  Variegated  Alyssum  will  strike  freely  now  nader  m  hmd- 
light  or  in  a  frame,  where  it  will  be  kept  rather  close  «nd 
shaded  from  the  sun.  It  will  strike  in  a  third  of  the  time  in 
spring  if  the  cuttings  are  afforded  a  little  heat.] 


LIUU^I  AURATUM. 
I  FOBWAUD  to  yon  my  yearly  aooount  of  the  progMM  of 
Lilinm  auratum  here,  as  from  the  numerous  letters  I  leottve 
from  many^^ts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  it  .wanld 
appear  to  be  of  some  publie  interest.  The  bulb  is  .now  in  a 
15-inch  pot,  with  three  stems ;  the  largest  two  are  eich  9  feet 
6  inches  high  from  the  suifaoe  of  the  soil,  one  with  foiuieen 
flowers,  the  other  with  thirteen ;  the  smallest  stem  id  8  leet 
high,  with  one  flower,  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight.  The 
largest  of  the  flowers  are  about  1  foot  in  diameter-^noi  to  large 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  plant  as  in  previous  yeirs ; 
but,  perhaps,  this  nay  be  aooonnted  for  by  the  faet  that  I  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  plant  into  flower,  and  sabjeoted  it  to  the 
temperature  of  the  East  Indian-hoose  (Orchid-hoAee),  lf<om.the 
time  tiie  bods  wece  haLE-matnred  until  sevccal  ef  tbepi  were 
expanded.    In  this  wi^  I  had  it  in  flower  in  lev  thaa  biU4be 
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liBM  I  dumU  m  an  oxdiaw  gretiihoiiM.  The  gbrth  of  the 
lampi  stem  near  the  bottom  u  Sf,  that  of  the  other  8i  inehee. 
•— Bomnr  Bullen,  Gardener  to  ^i.  Turner^  Esq.^  B<nD  Bridge, 
Zeieeeter^ 


LIST  OF  ROSES. 

Last  .  jeai  Mr.  Badolyflfe  was  bo  good  as  to  give  you,  at 
ptfe  209^  Yolnine  DL,  a  list  of  thirfy-six  of  the  best  Boses; 
mrald  hfi  reyise  that  list  by  this  year's  ezperienoe,  and  add  to 
it  BO  as  to  increase  it  to  fifty  Boees?  With  respeot  to  the 
thhrfy-Bix«  I  can  say  that,  excepting  Bvohess  of  Norfolk  and 
Dno  de  Cbmes,  whi<m  did  not  succeed  yery  well,  and  Eogdne 
Verdier,  AehiUe  Gonod,  and  Triomphe  de  Paris,  which  I  did 
not  plant,  all  the  rest  made  and  are  still  making  an  admirable 
display.— P.  G. 

[I  haye  had  little  or  no  experience  of  Boses  of  any  kind  this 
year,  but  last  year  these  were  yerr,  yery  good :  Dachesse  de 
Oaylas  Al,  Bnshton  Badolyffe,  Dnc  de  Wellington ;  I  think  they 
are  three  grand  Boses.  I  haye  jnst  ordered  of  Mr,  Biyers  twelye 
DndieeBe  de  Gaylns,  twelye  Margoerite  de  St.  Amend,  twelye 
Boshton  Badclyffe.  M.  Bonoenne  was  the  best  crimson  Bose 
at  the  International,  and  Margoerite  de  St.  Amend  was  Al  in 
U^  eokmrs  in  every  box  at  the  National--a  fine  Bose.  I  haye 
miy  seen  my  Bosee  three  times  this  season.  They  were  most 
l^xjons,  bat  the  noyelties  had  bloomed  oat  when  I  went  to 
Baditoii,  twelye  miles  off ,  so  I  am  much  in  the  dark.  Max6chal 
Niel  is  glorioos  colour,  bat  I  fancy  it  will  not  stand  well  out 
d  doon ;  my  Briar  and  Manetti  plants  of  it  (gift  of  Verdier  and 
Tuner),  haye  been  signal  f^ares.^W.  F.  Badcltffe.] 


HOYA  CARNOSA  NEGLECTED. 

I  Tousn  in  the  gieenhoase  of  a  house  to  which  I  haye  lately 
moved,  a  plant  of  Hoya  camosa  in  a  nine-inch  pot  It  appears 
to  haye  been  neglected  for  years,  but  the  leayes  look  healthy. 
As  I  made  alterations  in  the  greenhouse,  I  put  the  pot  out 
under  a  south  wall,  where  it  has  been  all  the  summer,  attended 
to  as  to  watering. 

The  only  place  I  have  for  it  is  on  the  ground  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  trained  against  the  end  of  the  stage.  If  needful, 
what  soil  should  it  be  repotted  in  ?  and  should  it  be  cut  back 
or  not? — ^Thobn. 

[Shift  the  Hoya  camosa  into  a  pot  12  or  15  inches  in  dia- 
meter, remove  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil,  and  fill  up  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rotten  dung,  loam,  lime  rubbish,  and 
sand.  Bo  not  prune  the  plant  at  all,  but  leave  it  as  you  pro- 
pose at  the  end  of  your  stage  in  a  warm  house ;  and  if  yon  can 
give  it  plenty  of  sun,  plenty  of  water  in  summer,  and  little  in 
winter,  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  old  plants,  and  your  house  is  the 
plaoe  for  it,  but  it  must  have  light.] 


LAXTON'S  PROLIFIC  EARLY    LONG-POD   PEA. 

As  the  raiser  of  this  Pea,  my  object  in  writing  to  you  is  not 
to  combat  the  opinions  expressed  in  letters  from ' '  Am  Amateur  " 
and  others  in  your  Numbers  of  the  14th  and  21st  of  August,  as 
I  am  oontent  to  let  the  Pea  stand  or  fall  by  the  voice  of  public 
judgment  alone ;  but  that  the  condemnations  contained  in  the 
letters  alluded  to  are  not  universal,  I  have  proof  abundant  in 
flattering  reports  of  the  successes  of  other  growers  who  haye 
Tolunteered  their  opinions.  **  Am  Amateub  "  appears  to  have 
asswned  that  it  has  been  announced  as  the  best  Pea  in  culti- 
yailon,  and  to  have  condemned  it  as  not  answering  that  descrip- 
tiOki ;  he  may  have  been  disappointed  as  many  others  must  be 
who  look  for  improvements  in  all  points  in  an«w  Pea  or  plant. 

Had  Messrs.  Carter  announced  it  as  suoh  th^  could  hardly 
have  oeen  liable  to  a  charge  of  deception ;  but  they  haye  ix\ 
their  description  of  it,  I  think,  been  singularly  moderate  and 

My  obfeet,  however,  in  troubling'  yoa  is  to  explain  what  I 
belieye  to  be  the  origin  of  the  three  so-called  varieties  in  the 
seed  alluded  to  by  **  An  Amateub.'*  The  yariety  in  question  is 
the  reeuH  of  a  cross  between  Beck's  Prizetaker  (true),  and 
SangBter's  No.  1 ;  and  althou^  the  appearance  of  the  seed 
as  ovineed  in  my  own  sample  would  lead  one  to  suppose  there 
i^era  three  varieties,  yet  the  produce  in  the  growing  state  will 
9htf^  bat  one  cfaaraeter  with  very  slight  variations,  and  this  is 
not  tbi>0l9Jy  Pea  which  exhibits  such  a  tendency.    Dickson's 


Favoorite  has  been  lilBenad  by  hin^  antbority  to  the  variehria 
question,  and  has  probacy  originated  from  crossing  two  ftu 
of  a  similar  elass.  Dickson's  partakes  of  a  like  mixed  chano- 
ter  of  seed,  and  the  yariations  in  the  growing  produce  ars  abo 
insignificent.  It  is  a  charaeteristio  of  many  crossed  Psasto 
show  in  their  produce  after  the  second  generation  seeds  like 
both  parents  and  intermediate,  and  possibly  this  muf  esjUm 
the  appearances  alluded  to. — Thomas  Laxtom. 


Is  February  last  I  purchased  a  quart  of  this  Pea  raised  by 
Mr.  Laxton  and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Garter.  With  me  I  fbud 
it  is  a  yery  good  second  early  yariety,  certainly  mnch  larger  in 
the  pod  than  the  other  Peas  of  its  ckss,  quite  equal  to  them  is 
flavour,  and  ripening  about  the  same  time.  I  have  now  grow- 
ing three  rows  of  12  yards  in  length,  and  each  row  is  loaded 
with  fine  long  pods.  I  intend  to  cultivate  this  variety  Uffgaly 
next  season.— W.  Woollet,  Seedeman,  Btmbury. 


VIOLA  CORNUTA. 

With  reference  to  your  reply  in  No.  281  to  *'  M.  K.,  Bristol," 
1  beg  to  say,  that  towards  the  end  of  last  May  I  boo^t  six 
little  plants  in  pots,  and  turned  them  out  into  lig^tisli  soil. 
They  grew  very  fast.  I  soon  began  to  take  cuttings,  and  bsve 
now  more  thsji  350  rooted  plants,  while  the  originals  have 
spread  so  as  to  cover  more  thim  a  square  foot  of  ground  eadi, 
and  are  in  beautiful  bloom. 

I  never  made  cuttings  of  anything  which  rooted  more  easily. 
I  inserted  them  in  light  sandy  stuif,  about  twenty  under  a  six- 
inch  bell-glass.  I  think  every  one  grew.  They  are  sU  out 
now,  some  in  their  places,  some  in  a  reserve-bed,  nice  sto(fty 
little  plants.  Mine  appear  to  haye  one  fault,  they  bloom 
towards  the  outsides  of  the  plant,  the  centres  being  void  of 
blossoms.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  1  have  the  true  sort,  u  I 
bou(^t  them  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  Si  Co. — ^Tbobx. 


MILDEWED  GRAPES. 
I  HAVE  been  a  suocessful  Grape-grower  for  man j  years ;  bat 
this  year  my  crop  of  Black  Hamburghs,  though 'excellent  in. 
size  of  bunches  and  berry,  is  completely  rained  by  mildew. 
The  leaves  of  the  Vines  are  perfectly  healthy,  but  not  one  of 
the  bunches  will  be  fit  for  use.  My  Vines  never  had  the 
slightest  attack  of  mildew  before,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
their  treatment  this  season  has  been  different  from  that  of 
fonner  years.  What  ought  to  be  done  ?  Would  it  be  weU 
to  cut  off  the  bunches  immediately?  and  what  precautions, 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  this  pest  for  the  future?  I  have  a 
crop  of  Muscats  very  slightly  attacked,  and  the  disease  does 
not  seem  to  increase.  The  orchard-houses  as  usual  are  foil  of 
fruit.— W.  C. 

[**  Completely  ruined,"  though  a  yery  strong  epithet,  is  not' 
so  definite  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  some  of  the  berries 
might  not  be  saved  for  table  use.  If  they  are  not  burst  vie 
should  have  a  dirii  full  of  flowers  of  sulphur  held  under  eaeh 
bunch,  so  that  the  bunch  rested  in  the  sulphur ;  and  we  would 
rub  eaoh  berxy  between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  so  as  to  have 
it  thoroughly  covered  with  sulphur.  This  ought  to  have  beeu 
done  when  the  mildew  was  first  seen  on  the  berries.  We 
have  seen  some  very  severely  attacked  by  the  mildew  saved 
by  the  treatment  we  have  specified.  If  the  bezriee  are  sD 
burst  cut  off  all  the  bunches  and  bum  them.  Sprinkle  Sulphnr 
over  the  borders  at  once,  and  when  the  leayes  have  fallen  from 
the  Vines  paint  the  stems  with  a  creamy  mixture  of  soft  sosp, 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  water.  ]  * 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
We  are  informed  that  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  has  determined 
on  parting  with  her  collection  of  tropical  fruits,  which  is  per- 
haps the  finest  both  in  regard  to  extent  and  condition  in  the 
oountiy.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  any  one  who  is  dispo^ 
to  begin  or  extend  this  interesting  branch  of  culture  to  possess 
himself  of  true  specimens  of  the  best  exotic  fruit  trees.  The 
Mangoes  are  remarkably  fine,  and  flower  abundantly  cvezy 
year, 

Mil  B1VF.B8  has  raised  another  seedling  Kectarine  from 

the  seed  of  a  Peach.    It  is  not  yet  named,  nor  will  it  be  for  a 
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ymx  or  two,  till  Kr.  Biyen  hag,  m  he  almys  does  in  saoh 
oaaes,  pxoved  the  0Qiiatan<7  oi  its  good  qnalitias. 

The  works  at  the  Alexandra  Park  and  Palace  are  now 

in  foil  operation,  not  less  than  two  thousand  men  being 
enqikk^  on  the  building  and  the  gronnds,  both  oi  whieh  are 
last  advaneing  towards  completion.  The  Park,  under  the  able 
direetion  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  is  being  carried  out  in  a  splendid 
style  aeoording  to  his  own  plans ;  and  from  that  portion  which 
is  already  completed  one  can  now  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
fotore  of  this  charming  estate,  with  its  fine  pioturesqne  seenezr, 
islikefytobe. 

Wfi  haye  before  us  the  third  edition  of  that  admirable 

little  woi^  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  "  Obsenratlons  on  the  Culti- 
vation of  Roses  in  Pots;  including  the  Autobiography  of  a 
Pot  Bose.''  The  mere  fact  of  ihik  being  a  third  edition,  and 
that  the  author  on  such  a  subject  is  Mr.  William  Paul,  super- 
sedee  the  necessity  of  any  further  observation. 

Monday  last  being  the  day  on  which  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  at  South  Kensington  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  it  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  150,000 
persons  took  advantage  of  the  privilege.  Several  bands  gave 
their  services  gratuitously  on  the  occasion.  We  are  also 
authorised  to  state  that  to  enable  the  public  to  inspect  the 
plants  and  grounds  in  greater  quiet  than  on  such  a  day,  the 
Council  have  determined  to  open  the  gardens  free  on  every 
Wednesday  during  the  months  of  September  and  October. 

— —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  South 
Kensington  this  day,  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Bull  will  ex- 
hibit a  plant  of  Amaryllis  Josephinae,  with  upwards  of  fifty 
flowers. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCREK  OABDEN. 

Keep  the  hoe  and  fork  constantly  at  work  amongst  all  ad- 
vandng  late  crops.  CeUry,  proceed  with  the  earthing-up  in 
proportion  to  the  demand ;  some  of  the  very  hitest  crops  may 
also  be  planted  in  rows  to  stand  through  the  winter.  The 
haulm  of  Peas  laid  by  now  in  a  dry  place  is  a  good  material  for 
oovering  Celery  during  severe  frost.  Cabbage,  the  seedling 
plants  intended  to  stand  through  the  winter,  must  now  be 
pricked  out  into  nureery-beds  of  light  soil  at  5  inches  apart, 
this  will  be  found  of  great  advantage,  by  inducing  a  stocky, 
hardy  growth.  Endive,  continue  to  znake  successional  plan* 
tatxons,  some  of  the  first  planted  out  will  now  be  in  a  good 
condition  for  tying  up  for  blanching.  A  few  only  at  a  time 
should  be  tied,  and  these  loosely,  to  allow  the  heads  to  swell 
out  large.  Lettuce,  a  small  patch  of  Bath  Cos  sown  now  will, 
if  the  autumn  prove  mild,  be  more  valuable  than  those  sown 
earlier.  Mushrooms,  now  is  the  last  time  to  make  beds  out  of 
doors.  The  various  methods  of  growing  them  both  in-doors 
and  out,  were  last  week  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Pish.  Oniom, 
xio  time  should  be  lost  in  storing  the  crops  fully  dry.    As  the 

Cnd  from  which  they  are  taken  is  generally  used  for  Cab- 
,  it  should  be  inunediately  trenched  up;  if  manure  is 
necessary  let  it  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  trenched  soil,  and 
fork  it  in ;  if,  however,  the  ground  was  well  manured  for  the 
Onions,  it  ought  to  cany  the  Cabbages  through,  and  they  will 
always  be  the  better,  because  if  too  much  manure  comes  in 
c<mtact  with  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  it  induces  a  succulent 
luxuriant  growth,  which  renders  them  far  more  liable  to  injury 
ixom.  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw  in  the  winter.  Badishes 
may  still  be  sown. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Apples  and  Pears  require  constant  attention  now.  Gather 
the  various  sorts  as  they  ripen,  and  let  the  operation  be  per- 
formed with  as  much  gentleness  as  if  they  were  eggs,  for  wher- 
ever an  Apple  or  Fear  is  bruised  there  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
premature  decay.  Peaches  and  Nectuines  must  be  looked  over 
daily,  and  gathered  as  they  ripen,  as  a  fall,  even  when  nets  are 
suspended  to  relieve  them,  is  fatal  to  their  flavour  and  appear- 
ance if  they  have  to  be  kept  a  day. 

FLOWXB  OABDEN. 

Besides  keeping  every  part  of  this  department  in  the  neatest 
order,  the  propagation  of  the  stock  for  supplying  next  season's 
demand  wUl  engross  all  the  time  and  attention  that  can  be 
spared.  In  all  eases,  the  number  of  plants  which  it  will  be 
aeoessaiy  to  provide  should  be  noted  down,  allowing  a  wide 
margin  for  contingencies  and  losses.  The  earlier-struck  cut- 
tings must  be  potted  off,  and  after  they  become  established. 


plaeed  out  of  doors  in  an  open  situation,  bearing  in  mind  that 
all  the  more  deUcate  bedding  Geraniums  should  well  fill  their 
pots  vrith  roots  before  winter,  or  many  will  be  lost.  While 
propagation  is  being  proceeded  with,  attention  must  be  turned 
to  the  amount  of  winter  accommodation,  which,  whci^igs'  in  the 
shape  of  frames,  pits,  or  larger  structures,  should  be  pat  la  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  plants  before  bad  weather  sets  in.  Thongh 
more  expensive  in  the  first  place,  a  series  of  brick  pits  from 
5  to  6  feet  wide,  will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  if  lieated 
by  running  a  four-inch  pipe  round  them,  mats  may  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  besides,  pits  of  this  class  would  be  valuable 
during  the  summer  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  late  heayy 
rains  have  caused  considerable  derangement  amongst  the  flowers. 
Immediate  attention  should  be  given,  and  all  deficiencies  from 
such  injuries  at  once  replaced.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
layers  of  Carnations  and  Plcotees.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
tlM  wireworms  (young  ones  almost  as  thin  as  hairs),  have  in- 
sidiously introduced  themselves  into  the  pith  of  the  liters,  to 
their  certain  destruction.  When  one  is  destroyed,  it  is  advisable 
to  lift  the  pegs  which  holddown  the  others,  and  closely  examine 
them ;  if  at  the  section  of  the  stem  a  bran-like  appearance  fis 
visible  the  enemy  is  not  far  off,  and  it  must  be  careful^  sought 
and  destroyed.  Continue  to  plant  out  Pinks  as  they  stnke  roet< 
bearing  in  mind  that  those  which  are  put  out  now  in  the  plaoes 
where  they  are  to  fiower  next  season,  generally  laoe  muth 
better  than  those  planted  in  the  spring.  Plant  offsets  of  Tulips, 
and  commence  arranging  the  best  bed  for  planting. 

OBEENHOUSB  AND  CONSEBVATOBY. 

Any  inmates  of  these  structures  which  have  been  placed  out 
of  doors  will  still  be  much  benefited  by  being  out,  even  for  two 
or  three  weeks  more,  especiallv  all  those  which  appear  long- 
jointed  or  somewhat  pale.  If  drenching  rains  occur,  any 
tender  plants  which  are  likely  to  suffer  damage  should  be  taken 
in-doors  again ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  house  the  whole  stock 
at  once.  Plants  impatient  of  moisture  should  not  be  kept  out 
too  late,  the  nigfats  are  becoming  long,  the  solar  heat  will  soon 
be  much  diminished,  and,  of  course,  evaporation  wiA  .prooeM 
at  a  slower  pace.  When  Camellias,  Chinese  Astaleas,  and  the 
hybrid  Indian  Bhododendrons  were  not  potted  in  the  spring 
and  require  shifting,  the  present  will  be  the  most  favourable 
time,  as  the  young  wood  is  now  becoming  somewhat  firm  aAd 
the  flower-buds  are  perceptible.  As  this  class  of  plants  require 
water  very  liberally  during  one  period  of  their  growth,  drain 
the  pots  well,  and  use  very  turfy  peat  and  sand,  adding  an 
equal  portion  of  fibrous  loam  for  the  Camellia.  Most  of  the 
class  of  bulbs  known  as  Cape  bulbs,  if  obtained  now,  might  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  extra  heat  be  had  in  fiower  at  various  periods 
throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring.  Any  of  the  free- 
growing  species  of  Ixias,  such  as  flexuosa,  viridifiora,  oonica, 
&c.,  would  be  suitable,  as  also  would  the  varieties  of  Sparaxis 
tricolor.  Amaryllis  vittata,  Johnsoni,  and  the  innumerable 
allied  mules,  are  splendid,  and  might  be  bloomed  by  gentle 
forcing.  Tiachenalia  pendula,  tricolor,  and  luteola,  with  many 
species  of  Oxalis,  would  serve  to  increase  the  variety,  and  are 
all  handsome  individually ;  of  Oxalises  perhaps  veraioplor,  hir- 
tella,  and  oemua  would"  be  as  easily  procured  as  any,  but  many 
others  are  equally  good.  Omithogaiam  anreum,  a  fine  orangfe- 
colourM  species,  and  some  of  the  white  ones,  as  laoteum  afid 
revolntum,  are  desirable  plants.  Cyclamen  coum,  vemum,  afid 
persicum  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

STOVE. 

Plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  air.  ape 
still  essentials,  increasing  the  ventilation  progressively'as  t^ 
plants  approach  towards  the  next  period,  and  inuring  them  to 
mneh  more  sunlight  in  a  similar  ratio,  at  least  those  which 
have  made  a  strpng  and  early  growth.  Shading  will  of  course 
be  dispensed  with,  except  in  the  case  of  bright  sunshine  and 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Pay  every  attention  to  su^ 
superior  stove  plants  as  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Stcfihanotis, 
Bchites,  Euphorbia,  and  Luculia.  A  considerable  number  of 
Orchids  may  now  be  selected  from  the  general  stock,  whic)i, 
having  done  growing,  require  a  t«;mperature  gradually  declining, 
accompanied  with  a  drier  atmosphere,  and,  for  some  l^ds,'  a 
pretty  free  exposure  to  the  sun  and  light.  Where  different 
structures  are  devoted  to  this  family  no  .difficulty  exists  in 
affording  to  each  section  a  suitable  temperature  6oth  in 
the  seasons  of  active  growth  and  repose,  and  in  those  trap- 
sitions  from  one  state  to  the  other  during  which,  perhi^, 

giants  require  the  greatest  eare.    On  the  contrary,  where  one  • 
ouse  is  made  to  contain  a  class  of  plants  which  vary  nearly /» 
much  in  constitution  as  they  do  in  form,  cdntrTvanoes  of  all 
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9oaia  mast  be  h«d  reoonne  to  for  aooommodating  them  daring 
■MBe  BWttttiB  of  the  year.  Fiaeries,  Tiaeriee,  a  warm  green- 
heiue,  and  spare  pits  preient  IhemBelves  as  affording  room 
mkate  a  greater  or  lees  nnmber  of  thia  interesting  family  may 
pMB  tibior  ▼aeaticm  when  the  more  aetire  dnUes  of  the  season 
«n  cmtt.  The  thimung  ont  of  the  prineipal  hoase  will  permit 
of  the  nmaining  plants  hathug  more  room,  and  enable  snch 
iKmds  as  are  eoming  into  bloom  to  be  brought  forward  to  meet 
the  eye. — ^W.  Eeahe. 


2X)INGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Bjj}  nearly  a  day's  watering  on  Taesday,  the  38th  alt. 
iflkiefly  applied  the  water  to  Peaeh-tree  borders  oat  of  doors, 
and  soeh  strong-growing  plants  as  Salvias  in  the  flower  garden, 
osing  prineipally  honse-sewage  water.  We  ielt  confident  that 
we  should  have  rain  before  long,  but  we  made  allowance  for 
that  in  using  the  sewage,  as  that  always  seems  to  tell  more 
wonderfully  when  a  moderate  rain  and  a  clondy  sky  follow  the 
watering.  Had  we  known  that  there  was  to  have  been  such  a 
drenching  rain  as  that  which  fell  on  Taesday  evening  and 
Wednesday  morning,  we  might  have  saved  oorselves  the  labour 
and  finished  some  other  work.  We  are  sure  that  the  sewage 
watering  will  tell  as  expected,  still  it  would  not  have  been  so 
urgent  a  work,  if  the  heavy  rain  bad  been  a  certainty  before- 
h«ad.  The  change  in  the  weather,  though  a  drawback  as 
regards  the  harvest,  has  helped  us  in  another  way,  as  it  will 
retard  the  fruit  a  little  in  the  orchard-houses,  which  with  all 
the  air  possible,  and  a  little  shade,  is  ripening  faster  than  we 
want  it.  We  could  have  easily  kept  it  later  by  leaving  air  on 
in  summer  instead  of  shutting  up.  In  fact,  by  a  little  at- 
tantion  in  the  maxuigement,  fruit  may  be  obtained  in  orchard- 
houses  unheated,  considerably  earlier,  or  considerably  later, 
than  on  the  open  wall. 

KXTCBBN  OABDEN. 

The  chief  work  here  besides  hoeing  to  keep  down  all  incipient 
weeds,  has  been  sowing  Lettuces  and  Turnips,  planting  out 
Bndive,  Lettuoes,  and  a  border  of  American  Bed-topped  Stone 
T'imtipt,  which  the  rains  will  make  all  right.  These  were 
phmted  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  about  7  iucbes  apart  in 
Ihe  rows,  as  that,  after  this  seaaon,  will  give  plenty  of  room  for 
iiiee  Qseful  tubers,  more  especially  if  the  most  forward  be  taken 
ap  first.  From  3  to  4  inches  across  is  quite  large  enough  for 
such  tubers  to  be  used  at  the  parlour  table.  At  that  size 
they  will  be  crisp  and  white  at  the  root  end,  instead  of  brown, 
-hard,  and  stringy.  This  border  will  come  in  in  succession  to 
that  from  which  the  thinnings  were  taken  for  planting,  and 
nill  be  several  weeks  earlier  than  a  frei^  sowing.  One  of 
our-  best  gardeners  told  us  the  other  day,  that  Turnips  were 
a.parleot  plague  to  him.  Do  what  he  would  he  had  his 
holders  and  quarters  cleared  off  by  the  fly.  He  perceived  at 
QBoe  that  by  sowing  under  some  kind  of  protection,  and  plant- 
iiig  oat  after  the  plants  had  made  several  strong  rough  leaves, 
he  eould  beat  his  enemy.  The  drawback  is,  that  in  sunny 
weather  the  plants  would  vequire  frequent  slight  waterings 
anm  they  had  taken  hold,  when  they  would  look  after  them- 
selTes.  In  dripping,  or  cloudy  weather,  there  is  no  difliculty 
whatever.  The  plants  very  soon  make  themselves  independ- 
ent, and  the  labour  is  not  mush  more  in  planting  than  in 
sowing,  protecting  from  birds,  and  thixming  to  the  requisite 
distance. 

It  has  not  been  generally  considered  that  such  Turnips  may 
be  transplanted  as  successfully  as  Swedes.  The  chief  point  is 
that  iMai  fixing  the  root,  the  collar  of  the  plant  should  not 
he  buried.  Even  in  this  Uttle  matter,  less  care  is  needed  than 
in  transplanting  an  Onion  which  we  wish  to  Wb  well.  Well- 
sired  soil,  enriched  with  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould,  is  the  best 
preparation  for  a  sweet,  crisp  young  Turnip.  When  weight 
of  tuber  is  the  object,  the  manure  may  be  used  less  decomposed, 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  if  assisted  with  the  stimulus  of  artificial 
manure,  such  as  guano,  superphosphate,  broken  half-inch  bones, 
or  droppings  from  sheep  fed  on  trellised  boards  in  winter,  all 
the  better. 

Dittolving  B(me$. — A  gentleman  told  us  the  other  day  that  a 
farmer  effected  tbis  process  in  a  very  simple  economical  way 
withoat  the  help  of  sulphuric  or  any  other  acid.  A  heap  of 
damp  pig  and  other  dung  was  throvm  together,  so  as  to  produce 
a  good  heat,  the  bones  were  well  wetted  with  strong  water  from 
the  manure  tank,  placed  on  the  hotbed,  and  covered  all  over 
lor  a  foot  or  so  in  thickness  with  the  same  materials,  and  the 
fteain  and  the  heat  caused  the  bones  to  fall  down  in  powdery 


flakes,  wh«i  the  whole  was  mixed  together.  The  plan  mav  be 
well  known,  tiurai^  we  have  no  reoollection  of  meeting  wife  ifc. 
We  have  slowly  diasohed,  or  rather  broken  down,  a  small  hsip 
of  bones  by  frequently  watfting  them  wiih  Strang  nrme  dfliottgs 
from  houses,  and  then  eovering  well  up  with  litter. 

ToviotoM,  however  grown  apsinst  walls,  lenoee,  or  en  Ike 
ground-— will  now  want  regolating,  semoring  many  of  the  hsun 
leaves,  and  exposing  the  fmit  to  the  sun.  This  plant,  wikw 
tlif  roots  are  mnotL  eonfined,  is  smre  to  grow  rampant  tasaifa 
a  btsaon  as  the  prasent,  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  kes|ng 
it  fruitful  and  within  bounds  is  to  stop  the  shoots  repsiMj 
after  they  show  their  bunches  of  bloom,  and  remove  when  too 
luxuriant  a  good  portion  of  the  larger  leaves.  8o  treated,  the 
phiuts  will  i»ee4  little  water  after  the  plants  are  fairly  oM- 
lished.  Few  people  in  this  country,  as  yet,  adopt  the  AroernsTi 
system  of  using  the  Tomatoes  when  in  a  young  green  state  is 
a  constituent  of  salads. 

Potatoes.^Diumg  the  heavy. rains  of  Wednesday  lookid 
over  the  Potatoes,  and  was  sony  to  find  as  pretty  a  sample  as 
could  be  seen—when  housed  not  a  speck  or  mark  of  diMise 
upon  them— now  very  much  infected,  which  we  regret  all  the 
more,  as  most  of  them  were  intended  for  seed  Potatoes.  For 
several  years  we  have  seen  little  of  the  disease  until  aftortbe 
Potatoes  were  housed  for  some  time,  in  shallow  bins,  too,  and  in 
an  airy  place.  Tbis  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  facts  «m- 
nccted  with  this  still  little-understood  disease.  W^e  have  adro- 
cated  fresh  soil  and  an  open  situation,  instead  of  the  old  toil 
and  close  situation  of  a  kitchen  garden ;  but  we  have  siaee 
learned  that  a  market  gardener  who  makes  a  large  profit  gese- 
rally  by  securing  fine  samples  of  all  the  earlier  kinds  for  ssUiag 
for  planting,  will  have  few  if  any  to  dispose  of  next  spring,  es, 
though  his  stock  was  harvested  in  excellent  order  and  from  aii 
open  situation,  the  Potatoes  are  going  very  fast  now.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  at  all  general.  The  weather 
has  been  such  as  we  might  expect  the  disease  among  late  kinds 
in  moibt  sheltered  places,  but  there  was  but  httie  of  soeh 
weather  before  the  early  kinds  were  taken  up,  and  we  can 
aFsign  no  reason  why  such  crops,  taken  up  early,  and  housed  in 
a  sound  condition,  should  begin  to  go  all  wrong  a  month  or  so 
afterwards.  It  also  seems  doubtful  if  such  samples  coold  be 
yerU  ctly  healthy  to  use  when  they  showed  no  signs  of  disease, 
as  tbe  ^orms  of  that  disease  must  have  been  in  them  heloie 
they  were  housed. 

Mushroonut.—Bee  last  week.  We  again  aUnde  to  this  subjeot 
bccanfio  an  "  Old  Cultivatob  "  who  used  to  be  troubled  in 
eummcr  with  maggots,  thin  Mushrooms,  and  these  going  off 
and  crumbling  up  in  his  house  with  platforms  in  the  osaal 
wav,  examined  our  little  bed,  producing  nice  Mushrooms  in 
our  Klied,  thatched  at  top,  open  in  front,  and  shaded  by  trees. 
The  depth  of  the  old  bed  at  the  end  of  that  being  cleared  oat, 
ho  found  to  be  rather  less  than  we  stated — ^namely,  14  inehes 
at  b.'ick  and  12  in  front,  earth  and  altogether,  and  on  poking 
with  hi 3  stick  he  satisfied  himself  that  fully  half  that  depth 
was  chiefly  rather  long  litter,  with  shorter  litter  and  drop- 
pings at  the  top.  Of  course  we  would  have  preferred  that  for 
that  depth  all,  or  nearly  the  chief  part,  had  been  droppings. 
We  have  had  Mushrooms  good  all  the  summer  in  a  large  hoitffli 
the  bed  on  the  floor,  with  means  of  wetting  the  floor  loa 
syringing  the  walls,  but  in  a  small  narrow  house,  and  fv- 
nished  with  platforms,  we  have  not  been  so  successful  in  the 
hot  summer  months.  We  have  also  succeeded  very  well  in » 
sort  of  underground  cellar,  where  the  temperature  and  mm^ 
ture  of  tho  air  were  very  uniform.  We  have  helped  to  ma» 
beds  in  an  underground  Mushroom-house,  and  where  they  oio 
well  in  summer,  and  well,  too,  in  winter,  only  requiring  a 
covering  over  the  beds  at  the  latter  season.  The  ground  eas 
cleared  out  as  for  the  cellar  of  a  house,  a  waU  of  old  bricks  and 
stoned  built  aU  round,  and  piers  on  each  side  in  the  centtt» 
\>ith  room  loft  for  a  path  between  the  beds.  Stout  flat  iron 
rods  went  across  from  wall  to  wall,  resting  also  on  the  pitrt» 
these  rods  being  18  inches  below  the  ground  level.  0^*"?¥ 
Blatc  i.  and  flagstones  were  placed,  which  were  again  covered  witt 
earth  rammed  down,  averaging  18  inches  in  thickness,  ano 
plightly  in  the  ridge  form,  highest  in  the  centre.  ^"^ 
was  rolled  about  1  inch  of  fine  gravel  and  tar,  extending  a  yaw 
beyond  the  side  walls  so  as  to  take  off  the  damp,  this  concrew 
ti»f)  being  only  a  few  inches  above  the  surrounding  gronna. 
There  was  a  stair,  with  a  door  at  the  end,  covered  ^^*^*2^ 
door  to  keep  the  wet  out.  This  house  answered  well  all  the  one 
we  knew  it.  It  was  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  bot  w 
the  material  had  to  be  carried  in  baskets  to  the  beds,  innj» 
greatly  increased  the  labour.    For  summer  work  we  have  toa» 
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nothing  better  than  a  shady  thatched  shed/  where  yon  can  re- 
gokto  the  foroe  ol  a  breeze  prettj  well  at  pleaeore.  Before  we 
nsed  it,  and  having  no  large  honse  that  oonld  haye  been  kept 
eool,  and  no  nnderground  place,  we  need  to  have  mnoh  diffi- 
culty with  Mnehrooms  in  Jnne,  July,  and  part  of  Angnst,  if 
the  weather  was  yery  hot.  That  mi^t  haye  been  snimoimted 
by.  more  thorough  but  equal  yentilation  in  a  narrow  honse, 
biit  eyen  then  it  is  adyisable  to  haye  the  Mushroom-hoase 
nxioccxipied  for  a  few  months  in  smnmer,  so  that  it  may  haye 
a  good  cleaning,  smoldng,  &e. 

Cweumben. — ^Potted  off  some  for  winter  work,  if  wanted.  Be- 
gnkUed  othen  in  beds.  Both  Guemnbers  and  Melons  in  frames 
will  be  the  better  of  some  linings,  as  litter  and  grass,  round  the 
iKiies  now,  so  that  they  may  not  reoeiye  any  cheek. 

Gathered  Vegetable  Marrows  before  they  became  too  old. 
For  some  years  we  haye  dispensed  with  the  nsnal  hotbed  be- 
neath these  yegetables,  but  where  early  gatherings  are  desirable 
it  is  well  to  giye  the  plants  a  rough  hotbed  below  the  soil,  and  a 
liand-light  when  first  planted  ont.  They  then  grow  with  such 
yigonr,  and  root  into  the  dung,  as  it  decomposes,  so  freely  as 
to  giye  little  more  trouble  for  the  season  than  gatheriug  the 
young  fruit,  which  in  the  loug  kinds  should  scarcely  be  more 
than  U  inch  in  diameter.  After  trying  many  sorts  we  must 
say  that  we  like  the  old  long-shaped  Vegetable  Marrow,  which 
turns  to  a  bright  yeUow  when  ripe,  the  best  of  all.  That  is  no 
reason  why  others  may  not  prefer  the  Custard  and  other  choice- 
named  kinds. 

FBcrrr  oabdeit. 

€^  do  nothing  now  to  clear  away  runners  of  Strawherries, 
'  until  dry  weather  sets  in.  In  stiff,  strong  soil,  where  the  leayes 
keep  pretty  compact  and  close  to  the  ground,  would  not  moye 
a  leaf  from  the  plants  further  than  might  be  necessazy  to  giye 
li^t  and  air  to  those  left ;  but  on  light  rich  ground,  where  the 
foliage  is  nearly  up  to  one's  knee,  and  becoming  brownish  by 
this  time,  there  would  be  no  harm  if  a  good  portion  of  the 
tallest  were  pruned  off  Boon  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  as 
then  there  would  be  time  for  the  buds  to  mature  themselyes, 
and  the  plants  would  be  more  compact  and  fresh  all  the  winter. 
Cirenmstanoes  may  thus  alter  practice,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
in  good  Strawberry  soil,  it  is  well  not  to  touch  aoy  of  the  leayes 
nntn  they  are  browned  by  the  winter's  frost,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, trimmed  a  little  in  spring  as  the  young  leayes  expand. 
These  old  leayes  act  as  a  protection  to  the  plant  in  winter.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  light  rich  soils,  where  ike  old  leayes  are  re- 
inoyed  early,  the  young  leayes  formed  by  this  time,  are  seldom 
injured  by  frost.  In  a  word,  if  the  soil  will  keep  the  leayes  of 
Strawberries  green  until  the  end  of  autumn,  that  is  a  plain 
sign  that  there  at  least  the  cutting  or  removing  the  leaves  would 
be  wroDg.  When  the  foliage  becomes  brown  and  withered,  as 
ill  some  places  it  is  often  Been  in  August,  then  such  foliage 
OttB  be  of  no  use  further  than  as  a  mere  protection  to  the  buds, 
and  the  buds  would  haye  been  better  with  the  young  stiff 
foliage  around  them  instead  of  the  old. 

Gathered  some  of  the  riper  Apples,  as  the  birds  began  to 
peek  them.  We  shall  haye  few  Fears  or  Plums  this  season, 
except  where  the  buds  haye  escaped  the  destructiye  bills  of  the 
birds.  They  so  nearly  killed  outright  some  nice  dwarf  Plum 
trees,  that  we  were  obliged  to  allow  these  to  throw  out  from 
the  older  wood  strong  shoots,  to  be  stopped  and  treated  so  as 
to  produce  masses  of  fruit-buds.  These  trees  were  so  prolific 
of  fruit-buds  as  to  require  preyiously  but  little  trouble, 
ezeept  to  syringe  them  for  a  little  fiy,  and  gather  the  fruit. 
Two  or  three  fine  Thorn  trees  were  so  completely  cleared  of 
flower-buds  and  wood-buds  as  only  to  maintain  their  vitality  by 
breaking  pretty  freely  all  over  the  older  wood.  Cherries  and 
Apples  were  little  touched  by  the  birds  this  season,  as  respects 
the  buds,  and  they  have  produced  their  usual  crops.  The 
birds  seemed  to  take  themselves  off  for  a  short  time  as  the  buds 
of  Apples  and  Cherries  were  swelling.  Some  birds  suffered  for 
attacking  the  Cherries  under  nets,  but  on  the  whole  as  respects 
the  Cherries,  the  "black  mail"  demanded  was  pretty  well 
earned  by  good  service  in  other  respects.  We  are  anxious  to 
keep  a  good  crop  of  the  Florence  Cherry  as  late  as  possible, 
and  had  it,  therefore,  double-netted  and  lost  but  few  by  the 
birds.  The  ants  were  a  smaller  but  more  difficult  enemy  to 
dislodge.  We  could  syringe  the  tree  heavily  to  bring  them 
down,  and  then  throw  some  quicklime  on  the  ground,  which 
th^  abominate.  A  good  plan  would  haye  been  to  have  placed 
a  faW  saucers  on  the  grounid  supplied  with  honey,  or  sugar  and 
axMnie,  with  a  saucer  oyer  it,  and  openings  hu*ge  enough  for 
the  ants  to  enter.  A  band  of  tar  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
will  also  keep  them  down  so  long  as  it  is  damp,  and  not  longer. 


Sven  then  they  are  not  easily  conquered,  being  as  fsmed  for 
perseverance  as  even  the  spider  itself.  We  have  watched  a 
detachment  of  them  going  along  fully  50  yards  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  going  up  where  it  was  clean,  and  marching  back  again  on 
the  wall  to  reach  the  coveted  plunder. 

A  new  enemy  has  appeared  within  a  few  days  in  the  shape 
of  wasps,  which  have  troubled  us  but  little  this  season.  A 
nest  has  been  found  near  at  hand,  and  treated  in  the  usual 
way,  but  use  what  means  you  will,  yon  will  nev^  catch  all  the 
industrious  wasps  at  home,  and  the  finest  decoys  in  the  shape 
of  sunk  bottles  vrith  enticing  fluids,  will  fail  to  tempt  them  all 
to  enter ;  and  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  having  a  home  to 
care  for  and  young  wasps  to  feed  there,  the  marauders  wiU 
give  themselves  up  to  feats  of  gluttony,  eat,  rest,  sleep,  and 
eat  again  without  greatly  shifting  their  quarters.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  ram  as  we  haye  had,  if  a  little  colder, 
generftlly  settles,  at  least  for  a  time,  all  these  gorged,  swelled- 
out,  muszy,  yellow-coated  plunderers — not  but  that  suspended 
bottles  of  saccharine  matter,  and  double  hand-lights,  with  a  . 
hole  at  the  top  of  the  lower  one,  are  not  good  traps  for  catching 
all  sudi  interlopers,  but  a  few  days'  rain  will  often  do  much  to 
set  them  adrift,  and  if  their  wings  are  wet  they  are  easi^ 
caught. 

An  amateur  lately  directed  our  attention  to  a  sort  of  sea- 
yangering  employment  for  which  he  had  found  wasps  yery ' 
useful.  He  had  a  house  with  Vines  trained  up  the  rafters; 
and  Peaches  against  the  back  wall.  These  Peach  trees  were 
very  much  infested  with  fat  scale,  that  was  making  sad  havoc 
of  his  trees.  A  colony  of  wasps  were  in  turn  making  hayoe 
among  the  scale  insects  and  their  sweetish  excretions,  and 
not  a  berry  of  the  Grapes  vms  touched ;  but  when  they  had 
worked  their  sweet  will  with  the  attraotive  scale  insect,  we 
should  be  a  little  surprised  if,  of  their  own  accord,  they  left 
the  tempting  vicinity  of  the  ripening  Grapes.  Some  years 
ago  we  saw  a  Peach-house  a  perfect  nest  of  wasps,  thou^  the 
fruit  had  been  cleared  out  more  than  a  month,  and  heie,  too, 
the  scale  which  had  been  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  was  the 
great  attraction. 

Out  of  doors  on  walls  and  inside  in  orchard-houses,  &e., 
earwigs  and  woodHde  have  begun  to  nibble  the  fnrit,  and  it 
is  annoying  to  find  fine  fruit  with  just  a  little  hole  in  it  that 
makes  it  unfit  to  go  to  table.  The  older  and  the' opener 
the  seams  in  a  wall  the  more  will  woodfice  choose  such  places 
for  their  beet  living  and  breeding  quarters.  Before  the  fndt 
begins  to  become  soft  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lash  the  wall  and 
trees  either  with  clear  water  or  clear  soot  water,  or  clear  water 
with  afr  much  quassia  water  added  as  to  make  it  a  little 
bitter.  This  repeated  several  times  before  the  leaves  become 
dry  will  send  most  of  the  woodliee  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
for  shelter,  under  clods,  &c.,  and  many  may  be  destroyed  1^ 
beating  heavily  along  the  side  of  the  wall  with  a  dean  spade* 
Then  if  a  band  4  inches  wide  is  painted  along  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  in  tar  and  oil  the  woodlosse  will  not  cross  it  so  long 
as  it  is  wet.  This  may  bo  dene  as  respects  any  wall  out  ol 
doors,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  it  in  a  house,  under 
glass.  There  small  pots,  ^ith  a  bit  of  boiled  Potato  in  them, 
covered  with  dry  moss  or  hay,  may  be  laid  down  and  examined 
every  morning,  and  the  hiders  treated  according  to  the  whiai 
or  taste  of  the  trapper. 

Similar  means  will  also  entice  the  earwig,  and  keep  the 
wingless  ones  from  ascending,  but  it  likes  a  hollow  tube  to 
hide  in  during  light  better  than  all  these,  and  of  all  tubea  ia 
fonder  of  none  than  a  hollow  beanstalk — say  a  foot  in  lengtln 
stuck  among  the  branches  of  the  tree.  Bxamine  these  tubea 
every  morning,  and,  putting  an  end  dose  to  your  mouth, 
give  a  brisk  blow  which  will  send  the  earwigs,  if  there,  out 
without  ceremony  at  the  other  end,  into  a  pot  of  water  or  any 
other  contrivance  considered  more  suitable.  We  have  eourled 
twenty  blown  out  of  a  single  beanstalk  9  inches  in  length. 

Preservivg  Morello  Cherries  and  Currants  on  the  Trees. — ^We 
have  had  both  good  after  Christmas — the  Morello  merely  by 
matting  or  Nottingham  fine  netting,  kept  at  a  distance  from  tm 
tree ;  and  the  Currants  by  using  mats,  straw  ropes,  or  netting* 
However  done,  there  is  generally  great  loss  from  those  decayed, 
and  the  trees  are  more  or  less  injured,  so  that  in  general,  but 
for  having  the  fruit  fresh  gathered,  it  would  be  better  to  gather 
and  bottle  when  the  fruit  was  at  its  best.  The  best  method  we 
have  noticed  for  preserving  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Scc^  ob 
the  bush,  we  saw  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  at  Tingritii, 
and  we  believe  the  same  plan  is  adopted  there  still.  A  light 
iron  frame  was  made,  about  3^  feet  in  diameter,  andaaauidiiB 
height,  having  a  rim  for  resting  its  bottomless  base  on  the 
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grouA  and  ft  xim  ftt  .top  over  which  pzojeoted  a  light  tin 
fid,  pfthited.  The  lower  and  upper  rim  were  conneoted  by 
ttfiriffht  ban,  and  round  these  bars  was  stretched  and  fastened 
Notongham-lace  netting.  The  lid  threw  aside  the  rains,  the 
sinaU  holes* of  the  netting  allowed  air  to  enter  freely,  and  a 
good  amoqnt  of  subdued  light,  but  kept  out  the  smallest  of  our 
winged  insects,  not  to  speak  of  birds  and  larger  enemies. 

OBKAMEXTAL  DEPABTMENT. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome  seasons  we  have 
known  as  respects  lawn-keeping ;  it  has  been  mow  or  maohine 
oontinnaUy.  Some  lawns  have  been  allowed  to  become  rather 
rough.  Even  that  most  in  sight  would  scarcely  be  presentable 
if  not  gone  over  three  times  in  a  fortnight.  At  longer  intervals 
we  have  had  to  use  the  maohine  twice  on  the  same  ground,  or 
mow  with  the  scythe,  and  in  either  case  there  was  so  much  to 
take  away  that  we  found  delay,  though  it  could  not  be  helped 
at  times,  was  anything  but  an  advantage.  After  these  rains  a 
fine  opportunity  will  be  given  for  eradicating  large  Plantains 
on  lawns,  weeding  walks,  and  rolling  walks  and  lawns,  and 
that  rolling  will  help  to  keep  worms  longer  from  disfiguring 
the  suzfaoe  of  either. 

Wormii  seldom  show  in  walks  that  have  been  dressed  with 
salt,  but  ours  are  already  too  smootti  to  put  salt  on  them. 
The  roni^hest  walk  on  the  surface  will  ere  long  become  smooth 
enouflh  if  well  salted  on  the  top.  Walks  at  all  smooth,  if 
salted,  will  retain  moisture  so  much  as  to  be  almost  impassable 
in  winter.  But  for  these  after-effects  there  is  no  plan  so  econo- 
mical for  keeping  walks  bright  in  summer  as  throwing  a  coat- 
log  of  salt  over  them  on  a  sunny  day,  and  when  you  may 
ex|>eot  some  days  of  bri^^t  weather.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  we  could  use  salt  for  smooth-surfaced  walks,  and  that  is 
by  covering  the  salt  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  fine  gravel  from 
which  the  mere  duat  was  csduded.  This,  rolled  in  after  wet, 
would  give  a  nice  walk  for  the  season,  as  the  fresh  material 
would  prevent  all  softening  and  lifting,  and  the  salt  beneath 
would  keep  the  weeds  from  growing. 

"Went  on  regulating  plants  and  hooses ;  potting  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  &c. ;  cutting  down  Pelargoniums ;  put  in  cuttings  of 
bedding  stuff,  much  as  detailed  last  week.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  top-dress  Boaes  for  forcing.  Took  up  and  and  potted  firmly 
euoh  shrubs  as  coloured  Bibes,  Lilacs,  Syringas,  and  Bhodo- 
dendnms.  These  should  be  plunged  in  the  grmmd  in  a  sunny 
spot,  and  the  tops  syringed  or  shaded  for  a  short  time  to  pre- 
vent flagging.  A  little  bottom  heat  in  a  bed,  with  the  tops 
fuDy  exposed,  helps  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and  that  is  the 
«hief  element  of  success. — ^R.  F. 


TRADE  OATALOaUES  IJECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Boyal  Norseries,  Slough. -*-Cafa7e^«  of 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots  and  TulijM. 

B.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  S>—CataU)ffue  ofStove^ 
Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Hyacinths,  d^e. 

Sntton  ^  Sons,  Beading.  —  Catoto^u^  of  Bulbous  Flasper , 
Roots,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  Pkmts,  Pmit  Tree*,  ift/ 


I 


COVENT  GABDEN  MARKET.— SEPxgMBER  1. 

Thbbs  bft9  been  a  tolerably  good  mipply  of  wall  frnit  daring  the  past 
weak,  wttk  tbe  exception  of  ereen  Qaife  nnms,  which  axe  now  abnost 
over.  AfBlea  are  plentiful ;  and  Pears  coaaiiit  of  Beorrid'Amanlis,  Loniee 
Bonne  ox  Jersey  (both  from  Jersey).  Bon  Chretien,  and  Jargonelle. 


Apples 3^  sicTC 

Apnoots  .4 doz. 

Ohcnies lb. 


Onrranis .. 
Black. 


Vkm  .... 
merto. 


.sicTe 
..  do. 


lb. 

Cobe 100  Ibe. 

OooMbenries  ..quart 
Otapes,  Hothouse,  .lb. 
...  100 


rauiT, 

B.  d.       8.  d 

•i  otos  0 

4  0 

0  0 

0  0 

6  0 
8 

1 
0 


Melons 

Nectarines  . 

Oranges. 

Peaches., 


s.  d.  t.  d 

each  a  6to5  0 

doa.  4  0  8  0 

.100  12  0  90  0 

doi.  S  0  IS  0 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  dos.  10  8  0 

kitchen dos.  0  0  0  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  8  0  SO 

Plums    ^  sieve  7  0  OS 

Quinces    .,..^§ivf  0  0  0  0 

Baspbenrics lb.  0  6  0  9 

Strawberries lb.  0  0  0  0 

Widnuts bush.  6  0  8  0 


\i:OETABLCS. 


ArtiehckM. 


.each 


Kidney  . .  ^  sieve 
Beet, BM........  doz. 

BmoooU bundle 

Bra*  Sfrouis  )»  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capeleums. .;.'....  100 

Camis bundtk 

CauUflimer doz. 

Celery' bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickUBg  ....  doz. 

Endive doo. 

Fennel bunch 

Oartic lb. 

Herbs  .......'.  bunch 

Horseradish ..  bniidia 


d.     8.  d 


StoO 
0     8 


4  '  Leeks  bunch 

A  !  Lettuce per  score 

0 1  Mushrooms pottle 


Mu8td.A  Cress,  ptmnet 
Onions. .  doz.  bunches 

Parsley }^  sieve 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas per  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes . .  doz.  hands 

Bhubarb bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes per  dos. 

Turnip*  bunch 

TeKeUble  Msrrows  dz. 


d.    8. 

StoO 
0      1 


0  8 
9  ,0 
9  0 
0  4 
0  9 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  Uia  ( 
mental  writers  of  the  *«  Journal  of  Hortiooltore,  Cottaga 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  tlney: 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expeoaa.  AO 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  tolelf  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dbc,  171,  FUA 
Street^  London,  E,C. 
ConaoK  Oakdbickxm*  DionoMJUiT  "  (fi.  S.  F.).^li  is  trae  ths*  the 
e of  ** O.  W.  Johason"  appeirs  on  the  title  page,  bat  he  la  aoftve- 
sponslbie  for  any  edition  beyond  the  earliest.  The  oopvright  batongale ' 
the  publisher,  and  over  it  Mr.  Johnson  has  no  control ;  nt-  regrets,  as  m 
do,  that  ''the  old  edition  of  1669  is  as  good  and  as  far  advanced  aathat 
of  1866.'* 

Laboub  Bsgraxn  roB  a  Qaxduu  (J  Jtoodrr).— Yon  will  reoa&re  •f^r- 
dener  and  a  young  man  or  active  labourer  to  keep  in  good  order  a  em/- 
servatory  84  feet  by  92,  two  vineries  18  feet  by  18,  Peach-house  81  feet  by . 
14,  stove  88  feet  by  8,  frame  80  feet  by  8,  kitchen  garden  83  yards  aqasze 
and  flowar  garden  40  yards  square,  which  last  takes  three  thonsaadbei- 
dng  plants  annuaUy,  all  propagated. 

IxFBOVXXO  A  Lawk  Tkxated  with  Goai.  ▲breb  {A  Subteriber  from  ths 
Be^iiMiap).— Unless  a  lawn  was  hopelessly  overgrown  with  mii>B8  we 
would  not  recommend  coal  ashes  for  it ;  but  as  you  say  they  are  in  the 
way,  it  would  be  better  to  aoratch  them  up  with  a  garden  rake  and  sweep 
them  oiL  Then  sift  a  little  ihie  mould,  and  mix  it  with  piioper  gmsa  aad  - 
Clover  seeds,  say  one  part  seeds  to  ten  or4wettty  of  soiL  and  sow  this 
over  the  ground.  After  sowing  roll  the  seed  in,  and  if  birds  are  likelv  to 
pick  them  out  sow  some  soot  over  aU.  There  is  no  better  time  thsn 
the  present  for  sowing  grass  seeds,  and  most  likely  your  lawn  wffl  be 
mucn  improved  by  this  umple  process. 

Tkdi-xxdbd  CuovMBBia  {A.  JL  £.).— The  thin  ends  of  your  Cacvabvs 
are  not  caused  by  your  mode  of  heaUng.  We  tliink  that  the  CaemBbers 
wanted  more  wMer  or  more  rich  top-dressings.  Why  not  have  planted 
them  in  the  bed  instead  of  in  the  boxes?  The  boxes  woaid  do  well 
enough,  only  you  must  give  richer  soU  and  top-drsss  frequentb'.  We 
presume  you  have  means  for  letting  ap  the  heat  into  the  atme^mave-of 
the  house  from  the  flue.  Yon  might  make  a  tank  at  the  side  of  the  flae 
or  over  it.  For  your  other  pit  we  think  a  small  tank  covered  with  slate 
would  be  the  cheapeai,  with  revesaed  turf  laid  on  the  date  before  yon 
place  your  soil  on ;  or,  better  still,  place  4  inches  of  rabble  on  the  siata 
below  the  turf.  We  are  sure,  howevor.  you  may  succeed  with  your  ftae. 
Make  the  trough  2  feet  wide,  and  6  inones  deep. 

Hbatino  a  YnrsBT  (J.  £.).— The  two  fcur-inch  pipes  along  the  front  of 
a  house  190,  by  14.  bv  7|  feet,  wiU  keep  it  safe,  but  it  will  not  help  you  to 
force  the  Yines  mncb.  We  have  tried  most  boiler^,  and  if  well  sat  and 
well  managed  we  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  in  them  as  to 
total  results.  In  such  a  large  house,  190  feet  long,  there  is  not  mn^ 
ndned  by  having  the  boUer  inside,  unless  you  shut  it  off  from  the  house. 
Tubular  and  cylindrical  boilers  are  best  fed  at  the  top,  though  they  eaa  be- 
fM  from  below  the  same  as  a  saddle  boiler.  Take  care  that  the  top  e(  • 
your  boiler  is  lower  than  the  lowest  pipe  in  the  hoose.  We  cannot  ssy 
what  would  be  the  price  of  a  tabular  boiler  to  suit  yon ;  but  in  case  yoo 
should  want  more  heat  we  would  recommend  a  cast-iron  cylinder  bmkr 
88  inches  in  height  and  28  or  28  inches  in  diameter,  which  will  cost  about 
£6 10«. ;  or  a  cast-iron  saddle-back,  80  inches  long,  24  inches  wide,  aad 
22  inches  high,  which  will  cost  about  £1  less.  Good  piping  will  cost 
about  8s.  Sd.  per  yard.  You  could  plaoe  the  hitler  at  one  end  as  ytfafr»*  ' 
pose,  but  we  would  prefer  having  It  in  the  middle  and  a  glass  partitioB. 
so  that  you  could  have  three  pipes  in  one  half,  and  heat  it  independsat 
of  the  other. 

RxDDBLL'n  BoiLKR  (A.  B.).^Wo  have  no  doubt  RiddeU's  boiler  will  suit 
you,  and  so  would  a  small  cast-iron  saddle-back  for  about  £2  10s.  We 
would  make  the  ftmaU  Yine-border  inside,  plant  there,  and  make  a  bolder 
outside  at  our  leisure.  Your  proposed  piping  of  one  four-inch  p^  . 
round  a  house  14  feet  by  8,  will  keep  up  a  heat  of  from  40°  to  45°  in  sS 
except  the  most  severe  weather. 

Hkatoio  a  Smau.  Pit  {Ardent  Lover  ofFlowtre). — ^Yonr  single  flai^  wffl 
be  snfflelent  for  your  purpose,  but  then  yon  must  make  a  fresh  chinmsy 
at  the  end  of  the  nit.  Even  then  you  should  have  openings  to  let  ths 
heat  up  into  the  house.  This,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  was  alluded  t» 
in  the  Usi  volume,  and  is  very  easily  done. 

Fuchsia  Flower-buds  DnomNo  {R.  H.  S.).— What  is  puzzliag  is, 
that  CSamelUas  bloom  so  well,  and  Fuchsia  blooms  drop.  Are  yoirsore 
the  plants  are  damp  euon^  ?  Before  we  altered  the  gUss  we  would 
daub  it  all  over  with  thin  whiting,  made  of  whiting  and  milk,  and  see 
what  that  would  effect.  Put  it  on  outside  during  a  bright  day.  Tkst 
will  help  to  let  you  know  if  the  dark-fluted  glass  occasions  the  mischief. 
Orapbs  IK  Muslim  Bags  (F.  O.).— Your  gardener  is  quite  right  in 
putting  muslin  bags  over  the  bunches  of  ripe  Grapes.  It  prei-ents  wasps 
and  flies  injuring  the  berries. 
CoiRB  na  Ztanb  Stbawberrv.— **  I  beg  to  state  that  Comte  de  Zti 


Strawberrv  can  be  had  true  to  name  from  Mrs.  Nicholson,  £a^  ^  . 
Yarm  (widow  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Nicholson),  and  I  can  fully  corroborsts 
all  that  Mr,  lAurenson  has  said  in  its  praisc—BoBERT  Doxxm.'* 

Nambs  or  Flowxrs  (Poor  Van).— The  petals  of  the  Geraainms  had  all 
fallen  ofl;  but  if  they  had  remained  on  no  judgment  could  have  bees 
formed  of  them  from  such  scraps.  The  Calceolarias  seem  both  alike,  and 


I   0  '  Of  the  cenmxmest  yellow  variety,  Aurea  florlbvnda. 


JOUBMAL  OF  HMTIOULTimE  AND  COTTAGE  0ABDBNHB. 
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OsAras  SxAzx  iJ  CamMamyr-JThb  onm  of  ^  b«nlMMBg  no  Itrgur 
fhaaCnmntslstliiirnollMTiagsct  They  will,  oooMqimtltr*  ^m  atone- 
Ion.  Totaiikosvnof  «lM]fmHmHiabiin|haiidSw«olwiUorMtUiig 
von  in  »  eool  lionso,  it  is  noooonry  to  nm  tho  bond  lighAly  ov«r  the 
tanehoo  wliifait  In  flower.  Ton  are  doing  xi^t  to  give  air  at  night ;  hot 
It  would  be  wen  to  diaoontintie  ttre  et  night,  and  employ  it  by  day  only. 

Satimo  IfiOHOifsm  Snn  (Avsbyter)^— Ton  mntt  piok  the  poda  aa 
they  beooine  ripe,  going  orv  the  plants  fMqnintly  on  Ahr  days  taaf  the 
pinoae,  and  nteoe  then  thinly  om  paper  in  n  diy  piaee,  rnblring  out  the 
seeds  when  the  pods  are  thoroughly  ay. 

IiAinun.s  Drnre  on  Uxnxs  Tkebs  (H.  D.).— We  hsTo  some  in  the 
~"  to,  the  old  branehes  dying  off  and  freah  onee  ooming  from  the 
It  ia  flmn  the  dryness  and  poorness  of  the  groond.   '' 


then  ^  destooyinc  the  trees 
rise  yon  to  rsniaoe  theaa  with 
e  grow  wen  where  Laorela  wU 


whioh  orershs 


Yon  oonld 
w  theai,  and 


irn  wonid  advise  yon  to  rsnlaoelheBB  with  Anenbes.   We  hsTO 
nnd  iind  these  grow  wen  where  Laurels  wUl  not  snooeed. 

dnpBAkons  Fnuimro  {W.B.  B.)^It  is  rather  miasasl  for  the  Ste- 
pomotis  floribonds  to  fruit,  bnt  some  places  where  it  hss  done  so  yon 
iHnibidraf erred  toin  YoL  V.  New  Series,  pages  878,  410,  448,  and  480. 
We  ham  aeon  planta  from  seed  saved  in  this  oonntry;  they  had  the 
nMribs  of  the  learea  red,  and  flowered  when  six  years  old,  bnt  were  not 
aflirent  from  the  parent,  with  one  exception,  in  which  the  plant  was  of 
laaa  Tigoroas  haMt,  and  had  flowers  of  a  blnsh  oohmr.  Ton  woold  by 
sowing  the  seed,  haTO  a  ohanoe  of  obtaining  something  detiating  from 
''^  1.    Yon  win  Moom  the  seedlings  mnch 


Ibe  speeieselther  in  haUt  or  bloom. 

aooner  by  grafting  them  on  stocks  of  the  old  plant,  otherwise  yon  may 

wnttyeaxsldrMr  flowers. 

I>x8noTnro  Wnsns  oir  Walks  (/.  IT.).— Choose  a  dry  period,  and 
winter  the  walks  with  the  fbUowing  solntlon~-8  Um.  powdeMd  arwmie  die- 
BdtfA  in  six  flaJQiona  of  coid  water,  boU,  and  keep  stirring  nntU  weU 
sdxed;  then  add  twelTO  more  gallons  of  water,  and  4  lbs.  crashed  soda, 
aftlRfng  weU  nntU  it  boils.  Apply  to  the  waUu  by  a  watering-pot  with  a 
ntlwrflnesose.  Care  should  be  taken  to  kesp  fiie  hot  liqidd  from  the 
gmss  or  Box  edging,  by  placing  an  inclined  board  to  throw  t)ie  water  off 
oa  to  the  walk.  The  quantity  abore  named  is  snIBeient  lot  60  square 
yardsofwalk.  If  applied  during  dry  weather  from  March  to  May  it  wiU 
keep  ibe  weeds  under  the  { '    -' 


B  greater  psirt  of  the 

Taor koLVM  Bununo  (O.  e.}.-.Your  Tropaolum  Is  brif^  in  oolonr, 
hot  Ts^  defleieni  In  form.  We  have  seen  much  better  seedlings  this 
season— Tory  superior  to  those  enclosed. 

BaroTATOio  a  MuunsnT  Tan  (JL  JT.).— We  spprehend  the  fruit  would 
■Mthsr  fan  nor  be  snudl  if  yon  were  to  giro  in  antamn  a  *      ' 
nnder  the  tree  of  8  inches  thick  of  half -decayed  manure,  ext 
the  stem  to  the  outside  of  the  branehes.    Lc*  it  remain  untU  Mi 
than  point  it  in.   I>inlag  dry  weather  in 
of  Uqwd  manure. 


r  glTo  athorough  soaking 


PteTBCsno  A  VmE-aoanxx  (Wittinf  to  £•••«)<— The  chsapsst  fte  Is  « 
to  ptoours  some  snars  8  inches  by  %k»  ^nd  three-quaites  keh  deal 
boards.  The  spars  should  be  a  foot  or  more  longer  than  the  width  ^iha 
border,  and  the  boards  11  Inches  wide.  These  should  be  weU  ooaM 
with  boning  coal  or  gas  ter,  which  wUl  greatly  add  to  their  dnrMUty. 
The  border  should  be  covered  with  litter  or  dry  leaves,  and  to  a  gt'ealer  . 
depth  next  the  house  than  in  front,  so  that  the  sarfkoe  may  slope  towards 
the  front  of  the  border.  The  spars  should  be  put  with  one  end  on  the 
wan,  and  the  lower  side  level  with  the  front  wsH  plate,  and  naUSd  to 
maintain  them  in  their  places,  the  lower  end  rssting  on  a  brick.  They 
should  be  placed  8  feet  apart,  narrow  side  upwards,  snd  on  them  the 
boards  should  be  laid.  Commence  at  the  bottom,  and  let  each  overbuy 
that  below  it  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  A  naU  at  botn 
ends  of  the  boards  win  maintain  them  in  their  places.  Iftheyaresmmd  ■ 
and  have  a  suiBcient  incline  they  win  render  the  border  watMproot  An 
yon  need  besides  U  a  spout  in  front  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  boards 
win  last  a  dozen  yesrs  and  stin  be  sound,  if  coated  every  third  year  with 
gas  tar. 

Plums,  Feabs,  ajib  Chbbsixs  vox  a  Nobth-wbst  Aspect  (S.)<— You 
may  have  of  PliisM~«Fond*S  Seedling,  Victoria,  Green  Gage,  Yellow  In- 
'  atrice,  July  Green  Gage,  Qrieans,  Winesour,  Drsp  d'Gr,  Coe's  Lste 
' ,  and  Blue  Imp^xatrioe.     Of  Peon    Alexandre'  Lambri,  Beurr£  de 


it,  Colmar  d'Bt«,  Flemish  Beauty,  Knight's  Monarch,  Prlnoe 

..Thompeon's,  and  Vicar  of  Wlnkfldd.    Of  Ck^rHn,  besides  Mo- 

reUo,  Belle  Magniflqne,  B^e  de  Choisy,  Empress  Sugdnle,  Coe's  liSte , 
Carnation,  Kentish,  Boyal  Duke,  May  Duke,  and  Ohio  Beauty. 

PSACHXa  AND   NSCTAUMXS   OK  A   SoCTH-UAST   ASPECT    (id«Sl).— YOUT 

situation  beittg  dry,  warm,  and  sheltered,  we  think  Peaches  and  Neota- 
rinea  would  grow  and  do  fairly  on  a  south-east  aspect. 

SvLPBtrn  AEB  LniB  Wash  {€.  P.).— It  should  be  applied  in  the  ofening, 
the  water  being  heated  to  a  temperature  of  VUOP,  or  it  may  be  applied 
cold,  but  it  is  more  efficaciouB  hot. 

GuBBAKT  Shoots  Black  Insidb  (J.  ff.)^— The  shoots  having  the  centra 
hbu:k  are  an  right  if  the  leaves  are  healthy. 

Names  op  Plamt^  (/.  ST.  B^  8ligo).r-li  is  impossihle  to  i  „ 

niam— there  are  hundreds  nearly  alike— fhmi  such  a  scrap.  

morsel  you  sent  seems  to  be  a  tip  of  the  CHub  Moss,  Lyoc^odium  clava< 
(J.  J,  7.).— The  tree  of  which  yon  enolosed  leavea  is  the  SaUsbnia 
or  Iblden-hsir-leaved.  Jt  is  not  very  uncommon.    llMreis* 


in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  {A.  B.).-"Cfl]sia  areturns. 

,     Your  plant  is  one  of  the  Asclspiadew,  Oxypetalnm  Banksll  (I) 

If  yon  can  spare  the  room,  we  would  advise  yon  to  keep  it,  and  when  it 
"      — ^    (iteyiiiasr).-!,  Pelliaa  artiantri^Wai  8, Pterls 


8.)^ 


flowers  send  it  to  us  SMin.     |x»vyM«iwr/v— «,  c^whm  wuwmmwh^  a,  rwaam 

cretica  albo-Uneata j  8,  Pteris  tticolori  4,  Scolopendrium  omctnamm; 
8,  Adiantum  cuneatum;  7,  Isolepls  gracilis;  8,  eelsglneUa  hortensis 
0,  Begonia  apsthulata  ?  10,  Begonia,  insnflWent  for  detegminatfnn, 


tiSTEOBOljOGIOAL  OBaEBYATIONS  in  Urn  SnbnrbB  of  Lcxbdon  for  the  Week  ending  September  Ist. 


Date. 

Wind. 

SS£ 

GBXEESIi  Bemabh. 

**•*--■„. 

Air. 

Barth. 

M^ 

Wn. 

Man. 

Mia. 

1ft  dp. 

9ft.  dp. 

tai.,.  98 
Moo...  17 
TMa..98 
Wed.  .98 
Thvs.  80 

SIS 

991810 
99.775 
98.889 
98.8S6 

98.888 
98.748 

991984 
98J)88 

98.710 
98.788 

70 
68 

80 
77 
70 

68 

40 
47 
60 
40 
44 
40 

84 

86 
86 

61 
80 

80 

m 

g* 

80 
80 

S. 

W. 

8. 

W. 

W. 

8.W. 

8.W. 

.01 
JOO 
M 
4K) 
M 
M 
.86 

Slight  rain ;  clearing ;  very  flne  throughout. 
Ooiidy  and  fine ;  v^  One  wHh  dry  air ;  rather  cold. 
Dusky  clouds ;  sUght  rain ;  overcast  and  cold.. 

Cloudy,  cold,  and  rather  boisterous;  overcast,  boisterous  and  cold. 

Very  fine  th»>ughout,butcoldatnight. 

Fine;  low  acattered  clouds ;  very  fine;  rain  at  night. 

Mean 

98J47 

98.897 

71A 

47.88 

89.07 

«U0 

•• 

1j09 

yOULTRT»  BEX,  and  HOUSEHOLD  OHBOHIOUL 


VULTUKE  HOCKS. 

SvsBLY  **  F.  C.*'  must  bAve  oeen  numy  ooekezeig  weak  tA 
ihb  hook  joint,  thai  never  had  any  tendency  to  valtnie  hooka. 
Weakneoa  in  thia  joint  oonld  never  inrodooe  Toltiire-hoek 
lettthen,8othai  I  wotnldsay  to  the  queetion,  whether,  '■▼oltine 
hoeks,  like  a  eat-hooked  hme,  were  not  a  sign  of,  or  resnlting 
tram,  weakneoa  in  the  leg- joints  ?  "—Most  decidedly  not. 

te  the  day  of  hatching  I  oonld  tell  '•  V.  0."  whether  a 
Brahma  or  Cochin  chick  would  be  vnltare-hooked  or  the 
reverse.  Weak  joints,  at  any  rate  at  the  hook,  depend  veiy 
modi  cm  a  want  of  strength  adapted  to  the  Increasing  weight. 
If  the  legs  once  begin  to  give  at  the  knees,  and  the  bird  should 
at  the  ssme  time  Ist  on  flesh  rapidly,  nothing  can  save  the 
knees  beeoming  weak ;  but  when  uiis  has  oocmred  in  a  naked- 
hooked  bird,  no  person  has  ever  seen  vnltore  hock  **  result " 
Icomit. 

The  moot  marked  case  of  Tottnre  hook  I  ever  saw,  I  picked 
np  aooldentally  jnst  twelve  years  ago  last  month— viz.,  July, 
1864.  Now,  as  Cochins  were  mknown  in  this  OQuntry  in  1845, 
at  least  we  may  presume  so,  ss  at  the  show  in  liay,  1845,  none 
appewed  in  the  dass  lor  Anatic  breeds,  we  have,  if  I  mkr  so 
tenn  U,  a  Cochin  life  of  tweoty-one  years,  or  at  the  farthest 
twenty-two  years  in  this  eoontry.    Yet  twelTO  years 


than  half  the  age— is  to  be  considered  "reoent  introduction.*' 
So,  also,  the  attempt  at  the  second  London  show,  I  presume, 
must  be  considered  "  recent.*'  However,  if  we  are  to  have  a . 
poU,  as  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent  suggests,  the  **  judge"  has  obtained  a. 
votein"F.C." 

I  may  here  correct  an  error  in  my  former  letter,  either  my 
own  or  the  printer's.   I  am  made  to  say  the  **  Gwynne  Cochins  • 
and  Sturgeon  Cochins,"  instead  the  **  Qwynne  BraAm<»,"  &c. 
I  possessed  birds  of  each  of  ^ese  gentlemen,  and  this  I  can  . 
aver,  that  they  were  not  naked-hocked.— -Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


WOODBRIDGE  POULTRY  SHOW,  AKD  A 
POULTRY  PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 
It  is  all  very  w^  for  **  Otrc  or  the  Committee  "  of  this 
Show  to  say  that  the  Seoretaiy  has  been  applied  to  many  times  ' 
to  caU  a  meeting  to  haye  aU  matters  **  setUed  up."    It  is  the 
du^  of  the  Connnittee  themselves,  as  you  say,  to  satisfy  those , 
whose  birds  were  either  nrizeiakers  or  sold.  •  Pray  who  is  the  • 
person  dignified  in  the  scnedule  with  the  title  of  Chairman  of 
the  Committee?    Sorely  this  fixed  office  implies  some  au- 
thority. Let  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Committee 
themselves,  publish  some  satisfactory  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings,  and  pay  their  just  debts.    Until  this  is  done,  they 
will  all  stand  in  the  same  disrepute.    I  can  tell  them  that  some,  > 
and  probably  all,  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Show  are  as  much 


m^ 


J<MJBlMkI<  OF  HMraOUBVlBB* 


oensMB  a 


'  that  4bdr  hhmmw  hiwe  bem  printed  in  eenaaotio 
rtfateOomniMM  as  the  snbBoribeni  and  exhibitors  are  dls' 
gfUHdd  'witti  the  manner  in  which  their  money  and  their  birds 
hibve  been  neglected.  Without  some  explanation,  both  patrona 
aad'exJubitore  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  another  year. 

T6nr  correspondent  "  Esohct  "  in  reference  to  a  Poultry 
Pfoteetion  Society,  remaike  ''  I  had  personally  good  cause  to 
craaplain  of  some  Tevy  enspidoue  dealing  on  the  part  of  a  well- 
kBnwn  name  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  same  person  has, 
I  find,  been  acting  with  other  amateurs  in  a  manner  the  reverse 
ol  straightforward."  He  does  not  tell  us  in  what  dlreetion  he 
points  tibis  remark.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  one,  or  more, 
of  these  persons  have  not  tried  some  tricks  upon  me,  as  I  have 
had  one  or  two  narrow  escapes.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  very 
glad  to  subscribe  to  any  Poidtry  Protection  Society  that  may 
ro  formed.  My  object  is  to  do  right  and  to  expose  wrong. — 
Bhoef  a«©  Wbono.  

1 8HAU1  be  glad  to  subscribe  to  get  up  a  Mutual  Protection 
Siwiety  if  it  can  be  done,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  needed.  In  the 
spring  I  wrote  to  a  Game-Bantam  fancier,  who  lives  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Leeds,  for  a  sitting  of  eggs ;  the  result  was 
they  were  all  bad.  My  firm  opinion  is  that  they  were  boiled. 
iWvote  and  told  him,  and  he  never  answered  my  note. 

Al  the  same  time  a  gentleman  from  Halifax  sent  me  a  sit- 
ting; most  of  these  were  bad.  I  wrote  and  told  him ;  he  ex- 
pnBMd  hie  regret,  and  most  handsomely  gave  me  another 
sitting,  which  were  all  good.  I  exp^t  I  sheJl  meet  my  Leeds 
friend  some  day  ere  long,  and  then  he  will  hear  my  opinion  of 
him. — ^HowABTH  AsHTON,  PoUfield,  Prestwick. 

P.S.— My  poultry  mkn  says  the  first  individual  wants  his 
**ldto''  punching. 

MEIGLE  POULTRY  SHOW.— Adgust  :>9th. 

"Lutst  yetar  was  a  most  sacceasfol  commencement  for  a  provincial 
show  of  poultry.  There  were  many  spedmens  equal  to  or  Borpassing 
those  at  most  of  the  great  exhibitions  of  the  day,  and  therefore  it  was 
mnch  to  the  credit  and  encouragement  of  the  Association  to  find  that 
the  list  of  entries  for  this  year  was  even  in  advance  of  the  numbers  on 
the  previons  occasion.  These,  too,  included  specimens  from  com- 
petztom  far  and  near,  as  will  be  sufficiently  seen  from  the  prize  list ; 
and  not  only  was  there  such  a  generality,  but  the  names  were  those 
n^  known  in  this  department  as  breeders  of  first-class  birds.  The 
advancement  was  very  noticeable  in  several  classes,  cRpecially  in  thai 
for  the  young  Dorkings  and  young  Game^  where  the  first  places  wore 
held/by  Mr.  f .  W.  Ogilvv,  and  also  in  Game  Bcmtarna.  A  new  and 
additional  attraction  to  the  Show  were  the  prizes  for  the  best  pena  of 
sis  chickens  for  table  use,  and  in  this  class  some  fine  lots  were  shown. 
Tliere  was  also  much  individoal  exceUenee  in  young  Spaniak,  but  un- 
luckily the  superior  individual  birds  were  not  found  in  the  same  pens. 
The  Uetse  were  as  f^ood  ai  last  year.  As  to  single  pens,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  silver  challenge  cup  presented  last  year  to  the  Society  by  Ad- 
miral Fopham  for  old  birds,  and  that  presented  since  then  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Arbuthnott  for  young  birds,  were  both  carried  ofiF  by  pens  of  Dork- 
ings. The  former  cup  was  again  w<m  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott, 
whose  Dorkings  were  very  fine,  though  of  course  bearing  indifferent 
plumage  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  cup  presented  b^  that  lady 
wae,  however,  won  by  Mr.  P.  Vr.  Ogilvy,  for  his  young  Dorkings,  and  in 
that  pen  the  pullets  were  very  fine  indeed,  and  the  cockerel  promised 
to  be  very  superior — although'the  pullets  in  the  second-pri^e  pen  were 
not  inferior.  The  Judges  of  the  Poultry  were — Mr.  Eedpath,  £din- 
bwgfa,  and  Mr.  Brown,  ferth,  and  these  gentlemen  made  the  follow- 
ing awards: — 

OAMX.r-First,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott,  Inohmartine.  Second,  B.  Swiif, 
Notts.  Chi«A-«N«.— First,  P.  W.  Ogilvv.  Second,  J.  M'Kab,  Barrhead. 
Third,  P.  W.  Ogilvy. 

DoRKiXGB.—First  and  Challenge  Cup,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott.  Second, 
P.  W.  Ogilvy.  Third,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbutnnott.  CfcicA^M.— First  and  Chal- 
lense  Cup,  P.  W.  Ogilvy.    Second,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott.    Third,  P.  W. 

Cocani-CHXXA.— First,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott  (Buff)-  Second,  H.  Tardley 
Third,  A.  Crosbie,  Melrose.  C/i(«A:eiw.— First,  W.  Henry,  Aberdeen.  Se- 
eond,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott  (Buff).    Third,  Miss  Soutar,  Airlie. 

fipAKisH.— First,  J.  Kalr,  Scone.  Second,  A.  Cochrane,  Perth.  Third, 
Etas.  Mts.  Arbuthnott.  <7Aieilc«iu.— First,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Meigle.  Second, 
Ifrs.  Robertson,  Belmont. 

RUKBunoH.— First,  J.  Whitton,  Rnthven.  Second,  J.  Wllkle,  Cortachy. 
CMektfM.— First,  Duke  of  Newcastle.    Seoond,  O.  Bdwsrds,  Aberdeen. 

BAinA]Es.  —  C7i««Affw.— First  and  Seoond,  P.  W.  Ogilvy.  Third,  B. 
M*OMgor,  Perth. 

A«nr  OTHEB  VARiBTY.'—C%ic)b«n*.— First,  Mrs.  White  (Crt^ve  Cmur). 
Seoond,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott  (Dsrk  Brahmas).  Third,  D.  Gellatly 
(Hoadaa). 

Dooxa^— First,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott  (Bonen).  Second,  B.  Forsyth 
(Aylesburyi.  Third.  P.  W.  0|^vy.  DuciUn^a.— First,  P.  W.  Ogilvy.  Se- 
cond and  Third,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott  (Rouen,  Aylesbury. 

OttHSB.— First  and  Second,  Hon.  Mrs.  ArbaUinott  (Toulouse,  Nor- 
BVMsdy).    Third,  Mn.  Davidaon. 

TDBKSTS.--Ffnt,  p.  W.  Ogilvy.  Second,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott  (Im- 
proved Cambridge).    TUrd,  Mrs.  Kidd,  Bahnachreon 


AXT  BasaB^-^pViMt,  Mn.  BotartMnHSpsaishV  %mmA^  TK  nsPsl\| 
(OaSM).    Thlid,  Ips.  Whita.  WMna  (Paekwing  Game  Bswtaimt). 

Airr  Bbskd.— First  and  Seoend^D.  GeUaiiy  (Cochin-CbSna).  Thiid, 
W.  Simpson,  Cardean  (Dorkinga). 

Amy  BBSxn.— First,  P.  W.  Ogilvy.  Second,  Mrs.  KJdd,  Baliaanhowu 
Third,  Mrs.  Robeartson. 

Amr  Bnxxn.— First,  P.  W.  Ogilvy.  Second,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Simprin. 
Third,  Mrs.  Tait,  Moigle.— (Db»:4ce  Ad96nAuf^, 


DEWSBURY  POULTRY  SHOW. 


'  Dawahasy, 


This  took  plaoa  on  the  29tlriilt.,  at  Satile  Town,  i 
and  had  it  not  been  that  the  wuatfier  was  extrsBely  1 
woold  have  proved  the  most  suerassful  meeting  ever  held  Imto.  Tie 
entries  were  more  numerous  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  in  vhaa^ 
all  classes,  and  the  eompetitian  keener. 

Cop  (best  yen  in  EnUbiiion),  J.  Thresby,  Bradlord, 

Coonia-CnniA^—First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleion.  Second, 
Bingley.  (7hick«M.— Firot,  C.  Sedgwick,  Keigkley.  Seoond  T. 
Chickenley. 

Spamish.— First,  J.  Thresh,  Bradford.  Second,  H.  Beldoo. 
— first,  J.  Newton,  Silsden.    Seoond,  T.  Oreenwood,  Dewsbuzy. 

DoBXX]ia.-^irBt,  J.  Tytrel,  Beaumont,  Huddersfield.  Second,  H.  FsMwt, 
OkffllMM^—Flrsi,  B.  Leech,  Rochdale.    Seoond,  H.  Beldon. 

BaAHMA  PooTRA.— Firttt,  J.  H.  Pickles,  Bridgeroyd.  Seoond,  O.  B. 
Roberts,  Preston.  CAt'cibtfiu.— First,  B.  W.  Boyle,  Ireland.  Seoond,  J.  B. 
Pickles. 

Gaicx  (Black  Reds\— Pint,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  O.  Noble,  Sfalnelift. 
(7fc<c*«iw.— First,  W.  Pell,  Adwalton.    Second,  G.  Noble. 

GAvx  (Brown  Beds  .—First.  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Byrom,  Tianfsshlre. 
C%icJI:<iu.~First,  J.  Ineson,  Staincliflb.    Seoond,  H.  Beldon. 

Gams  (Duckwing  and  other  Greys  nnd  Blues).— First,  W.  FbO.  Oswi, 
H.  Beldon.  Chxekent^Yirai^  W.  Fell.  Second,  —  SpeddSng  ft  Scnisr, 
Chickenley 

Gamx  (Wbite  and  Pne9).—Cft(«];en<.— Prize.  H.  Beldon. 

Gaks  (Black  and  Brassy-winged,  except  Greys).— First  O.  Noble.  Se- 
oond, J.  Ineson.    CMcktmt.—Vriam  J.  Ibberson,  Great  GomersaL 

HAinoaoH  (Golden-spangled)^— First,  J.  Walker,  Kaaresboroogh.  Se- 
cond, H.  Beldon. 

ELambuboh  (8ilver-sp«Bgled)t~Fi!toe,  H.  Beldon. 

Hahmjboh  (Goldenopencilled).— First,  Mrs.  HolflMS,  Haliisx. 
A.  K.  Wood,  Kendal. 

HAXBUBoa  (Silver-pencilled).^Fivst,  J.  Walken    Seeond,  £L  1 

HAMBcaoH  (Bla«k)^Firiit,  C.  Sodgwbk.    Seooi^  H.  Beldon. 

PoLAMDS  (Gold  and  Silvcr-spaD^Kd).— First  and  Second,  H.  Bsldwi 
Chi«fc«iu.— First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  T.  £.  Kell,  Wetherfoy. 

Poi.Aifns  (Any  other  variety).— Priee,  H.  Carter,  Holmfirth. 

Bantams  (Black).— First,  Miss  G.  Eidgway,  Dewsbniy.  Seoond,  S« 
SchofleUL 

Bamsams  (Wlkite>.— First,  5).  Schifield.    Seoond.  E.  Hutton,  Pndsejr* 

OAxa  BAXCAKa.— First,  6.  Noble    Second,  W.  Newsooke,  Leeds. 

Gamx  Cock  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  Mason,  Worcester.    Seeond,  J. 
Ho4!|S8on,  Bradlord._H«n.— First,  G.  Nobis.  Second,  T.  Dyson,  Halilax. 
Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbuxy. 


-First,  E.  Leech. 
-First,  W.  NewBome. 


Hors&dl,  1LD., 
Seoond,  J.  X. 


DtTCKS  (White).- 

DucKS  (Kouen).— First,  W.  Newsome.      Seoond,  F. 
Pontefract. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  C.  Hutton,  Pudsoy. 
Fowler. 

Babbits  (Lop-eared).- 2>tirA:.  — Fin;!,  F.  Mosey,  Leeds. 
Brooke,  jnn.,  Huddersfield.  i.»o<.—I''ir8t,  F.  Mosey.  Seoond,  W.Ne^ 
Pair /or  CO  ^o«r.— First,  F.  HorsfaU.    Scieond,  E.  Brooho^inn.     WeigkU^ 
First,  £«  Brooke,  jun.    Suooad,  J.  £.  Crowther,  Dewsbuxy. 
PIGEONa 

P0WTBB.—C0C*.— First,  E.  E.  M.  Ilcyds,  Bochdalo.    Second,  J.  Thtsb* 
I  ray,  York.    Hen.—Firhi,  J.  Thackray.    Second,  £.  Homer,  Hsrewood. 
I      Cakbier.— Coc A:.— Fhftt,  £.  Horaor.    Sooond,  J,  Firth,  Jan.,  De«sbsiT. 
flei*.— First,  E.  E.  M.  liovds.    Second.  E.  Homer. 

TuxBLBBs  (Almond).— Kir«t,  E.  K.  M.  Royds.    Second,  J.  Thackray. 

TuxBLBBS  (Anj  other  variety).— First,  C.  Cowburn,  Leeds.    Seodad, 
E.E.M.Boyds. 

TuBBiTSK-Pfrst  J.  Tbnr?nray.    Second,  E.  Homer. 

Jacobinh.— First  and  ScoouJ,  E.  Homer. 

Trumpeters.— First,  J.  Tliompson,  Bingley.    Second,  E.  Homer. 

Owls.— First,  J.  H.  Pickles,  Bzidgeroyd.    Second,  J.  Fielding,  joa., 
Bochdale. 

EABSS^FiiBt,  J.  Firth,  j nn.    8eeoa<l,  J.  Thompson. 

Famtails.— First.  J.  Thackray.    ^econd,  C.  Cowbura. 

NUKS.— First,  J.  Thackray.    Second,  J.  Thompson. 

PioBOBs(€ommon).—Firfit, T.Watson.  ThomhUl.  Second, J. YleksHSsn. 

Any  OTHEB  Vabibtt.— First,  J.  Thackray.    Seoond,  H.  Yardlsy^  B^ 


RABBIT,    AM) 


SWANSEA   POULTRY,    PIGEON, 
BIRD  SHOW. 

Thb  Exhibition  was  held  in  a  yard  adjoining  the  Masio  HaU>  am 
Thursday,  the  23rd  ulL,  in  conneotion  with  a  Fruit  and  Flower  Bbov. 
The  entries  were  not  numerous,  but  some  good  spedmeas  nWQ 
exhibited.    The  following  are  the  awards : — 

DoBxinas.— First  and  Second,  Q.  Lewis,  Carmarthen. 

8PABISH  (Black).— First  and  Special,  T.  Ace,  Yyetalylera.  Seeond,  J, 
BuUer. 

CoCHixs.- First,T.Ace.    Second,  O.  Lewis. 

Hambubohs.— First,  withheld.    Second, — Milroy. 

Qaxb.— First  and  Second,  O.  Lewis. 

Babtaxs.— First,  J.  Butler.  Second,  W.  Crupper.  WtAlr  i 
W.Nettie. 

Fob  tkx  Bxst  Pen  ov  Pui.lbt8.— First  and  Extra,  T.  Aoo  (8 
and  BufT Cochins;. 

DuoKS  (Aylesbury).— First,  W.  E.  W^eup,  Bhoote.    Seeond,-! 
Ofuea*  Swwuea. 


wtmNOi 


AMD  OOmJUatB  OASMOiL 


Ml 


»MB  CKoaBDK^TVJM,  E.  IL  S«r«mn,  BcttOB  Fas7  Band. 
^ttamow,'  Omiien^TtJMe, J. Btttlar.  PovCen.— Prise, J. BaUcc  HigUr 
^0ttm«nded,  J.  Pogaley.     Ja<?o6in».— Firet,  W.  Crapper.    Spacial  a&d 
OlgUy  Commeaded,  J.  Butler.    Tumbler*  (Ahnond).— First,  D.  Btvis. 
^KBial,  T.  Btkhs.    FairfaU«.~Prise,  W.  PhilUpe,  SwaoMa. 

jABBiTs  (Lop-eared).— Fiwt,  »ei»eani  OMen.    Seeand,  W.  GnaMr. 

lUBima  (Obmmon).— Priae,  —  mrdkxg.  ^^ 

Cana&iks.— First,  J.  Orifflths.    Second,  Sergeant  Green. 

GwBT  PABBoT.-Priae,  J.  Harris. 

Obbbv  PiBBorr.— Prise,  W.  Orapper. 

Tke  Judges  were  Mr.  J.  SuToan  sad  Mr.  WooUey. 


COTTINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  snnnal  Exhibition  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  vas  held  on  the 
yh  Aognat,  and,  as  regards  namber»  of  entries,  far  exceeded  those  of 
fcraMsr  years,  while  in  many  of  the  classes  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
wBcnlty  for  the  Judges  to' decide  npon  the  lespectire  merits  of  the 
wsrious  pens :  so  much  so,  that  in  sereral  cases  they  phwed  two  pens 
«i  an  equality,  and  awarded  an  "  equal  *'  first,  or  an  '*  equal "  seeond ; 
bat,  as  the  authorities  would  have  us  to  understand  it,  the^  hestowed 
these  extra  fsTonrs  to  the  suecimen.s  thus  honoured  with  s  very 
aiggardfy  hand,  as  instead  ot  either  competitor  receiving  the  fall 
vslae  of  the  prize,  it  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two! — 
vkieh  is  certsonly  a  new  idea,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  either 
«Be  or  both  of  the  successful  parties  csiinot  legally  claim  the  amount 
oiEered  in  the  schedule  for  those  clusses.  However  this  may  be, 
another  year.>it  will  be  well  to  avoid  suth  a  cause  of  dispute,  and  one 
way  of  doing  so  will  bo  to  restore  the  clas^  for  Rouen  Ducn,  and  not  to 
leave  these  and  a  host  of  other  Duck-^  to  compete  together  for  the  prizes^ 

P.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Risbv  Park,  and  Mr.  1>.  Pickering,  of  Hall, 
«fieiated  as  Judges.  The  following  is  believad  to  be  a  list  ol  their 
•wds ;  but  no  catalogues  being  printed  it  was  diffifoalt  for  even  tiie 
oMMtary  to  find  to  whom  the  birds  belonged. 

SPAifisH.— First,  G.  Hoyle,  Hcs.'^le.  Second,  M.  Robinson.  Ckiekem.— 
«rat  and  Second,  J.  H.  Rea. 

J>OEKiNos.— First,  W.  Watson,  Bishop  Burton.  Second,  O.  Hohnes. 
«»icfctfiM.— First,  —  Manklln.    Second,  W.  Wntsoa. 

Cochins  (Any  variety ).  —  FirHt,  J.  Hatfield.  Seeond,  T.  C.  TiuMer, 
5i^\  <^*W«*eiM.-Pi»t,  H.  Taylor,  Ncwhmd.  Second,  W.  Chazter, 
Xvlflleld. 

Oame  (Black  brcnted  snd  other  Redsl.— First,  W.  Nsylor.  Seeond, 
O.  Hohnes.  CkicAnu.— First,  O.  A.  Young,  DiiiBeld.  flaeead,  G. 
SiMmes. 

OAHa  (Any  other  variety).— First,  -.  Hodgkinson,  HuU.  Second,  W. 
Charter.    CftirArrw,— First,  J.  Hodgki^i-dii.    Second,  O.  A.  Young. 

P01.ATO8.— First,  J.  W.  Proctor  (Whitc-cn  sted  Black).  Bqnal  Seeend, 
J.  Beeerolt  and  O.  A.  Young.  Chickenn^FiiAt,  J.  M.  Proetor.  (Beooad, 
J.  Cross. 

Hambobohs  (Golden-spangled).— I  irs-t,  J.  Bf.  Blanchard.  Seeond,  G. 
Hohnes.    VMekenit.—Fint,  J.  Blanch nvd.    Second,  G.  Holmes. 

Haiibcb»hs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  A.  Hume.  Second,  E.  Babaon. 
C«tf*»«.— Second,  G.  Holmes. 

^  Hambubohs  (Silver-spangled).  —  FiRst,  J.  Blanchard.     Second,  O.  A. 
T^ng.    CAfc*CTM.— First,  J.  Jennings,    yccond,  R.  Cooke. 

BaMBURoas  (Silver-pencilled).  —  First,  it.  Kobaon.  Beooad,  G. 
Hohnes.    Chiekeivs. — First  nnd  Second,  S.  Holmes. 

Bamtaxs  (Gold  lacodK  — First.  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hull.  Second,  J. 
Marshall.    Chicken^.—Vini,  R.  Smith,  3Ialton.    Second,  O.  A.  Young. 

Baktaks  (Game).— First,  R.  Voakeh.  Second,  T.  Hohnes.  CkUkenM,— 
Fhot,  J.  Blanohard.    Second,  R.  Smith. 

Bamtaks  (Any  other  variety)*— First,  J.  R.  Jessop  (Black).  Second, 
T^.  Harrison  (SUvcr-laced  .  Clrckeng.—Yixsi  and  Second,  J.  B.  Joisop 
{WUte  and  Black). 

Awr  OTHBR  DisTtvcT  Vabistv.— Flrst,  R.  Loft,  Woodmansey  (Sattans). 
AMOnd,  J«  Hodgkinson.    Ckicktn*.—V\rhi  and  Second,  R.  Loft. 

Fabictabo  Cross.— First,  R.  Loft,  .second,  J.  Robinson.  Chicken*.— 
lint,  J.  Coverdale.    Second,  Mrs.  Kobinson. 

Sbzxzvo  Class.— First  and  Second,  R.  Loft. 

«aaoc.-~Phriit,  O.  A.  Young.    Second,  Mrs.  Nicholson. 

l>wss  (Ayleebury).— First,  O.  A.  Young.    Second,  F.  Key,  Bovoriey. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— Equal  First,  T.  C.  Harrison  and  O.  A. 
Toang  (Uandarins  and  Rouens).  E<<ual  Second,  Mrs.  If  orris  aad  J.  R. 
^oaMp  (Bonena  and  Summer  Teal). 

SINGLE-COCK  CLASS. 

SPAMini.— First,  T.  C.  and  E.  Newbitt.    Seoond,  G.  Hohnes. 

]>eaxHG8.->Fh^  J.  Hatfield,  Cottini;ham.    Second,  G.  Hohnes. 

Gocama  (Any  variety).— First,  T.  C.  Trotter.    Second,  J.  HaU. 

Oamb  (Blaek-breasted  and  other  Beda).~-nrat,  J.  Hatfield,   fioeond, 


Oamb  (Any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Drewiy.    Second,  W.  Charter. 

P6i^NX>s.— rirst,  J.  M.  Proctor. 

HaxBiTBOBs  (Golden-spangled). -^Fint,  O.  A.  Yoang.     0eaoad,  G. 


Hambubohs  (Golden-pencilled).— Fhrst,  G.  Hohnes.    Second,  J.  HaU. 
Hambubohb  (Silver-spangled).— First,  G.  Holmes. 
Hambubohs  (Silver-pondiled).— First,  S.  Holmes.    Seeond,  R.  Voakas. 
Baiwams  <  Gokl-laced).— Pint,  T.  C.  Harrloon.    Moond,  J.  ManhaU. 
Bastams  ^  Game).— First,  W.  Soott.    tjeeond,  T.  C.  Harrison. 
BAKTAifs  (Any  other  variety).— Fixst,  J.  B.  Jessop  ^Blaok).   Second, 
ioo  Bright  (White). 

AWT  othbb  DisnxoT  Yabievy^— FbeBt,  B.  Loft     Sooond,  T.  C.  ncattor. 
Vabktabd  CBoa8.-~FiT8t,  G.  BoUneon.    Secoad,  W.  Chaster. 
Glass.— Fhnt,  R.  Cariing.    Second,  R.  Loft 

PiaSONS. 
OamBBa.— Fhrst,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham,     Second,  W.  Watsen, 

n.Ttt«07.   8«ooad,W.BoRatt,HA 


Pint,  B.  LMiov,  SriABld.  Beoond,  G.  H.  Plotaiw, 
Dzitteld. 

TauKVsnus/— First  and  Second,  F.  IBiitj. 

Jacobins.— Fhrst,  T.  Ellrington,  Woodmansey.  Second,  T.  C.  d-E. 
NowUtt. 

Faxtaxls.— First,  T.  Ellrington.   Second,  C.  Cousins,  Hull. 

DaAOOiiB.— First,  H.  Yardley.    Sooond,  W.  BeecrofL 

Tumblbbo.— Firat,  C.  N.  Lythe,  Oottlngham.    >ooond,  J.  R.  Jeaaop. 

Baana.— First,  H.  Yardley.    Sooond,  w.  Barratt. 


Nums.— First,  C.  N.  Lythe.    Second,  B.  Lesson. 

Amt  ovhbr  yAaisrT.--Fir8t,  T.  Stattors  (Frillbacka).  Sooond,  J.  B. 
Jessop  (Runts). 

Spbcxal  Pbizkb  (by  W.  Bonltan,  Esq.,  for  best  Canier  Hon).— Biae, 
R.  Bellamy,  leaven. 

TuxBiSBS  (Mottled).- Pxiso,  C.  N.  Lythe. 

Babbits  (Any  variety).— First,  O.  A.  Young. 


HASTINGS,  ST.  LEONARDS,  and  EAST  SUSSEX 

POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

{From  a  OorreapcndaU,) 

The  first  Show  of  the  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  and  East  Snaaex 
PooltiY  Society,  was  held  in  Warrior  Square,  August  29th  and  80th, 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  Flower  Show. 

The  Show  was  entirely  for  birda  of  the  year,  and  123  pons  of  ponltry 
were  exhibited.  These  were  shown  in  Turner's  pens.  In  Dorkinigay 
the  silver  cup  was  awarded  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Lina- 
wood's  beautiful  pen  of  ¥rhite  Dorkings  being  second^  Dr.  CaamMl 
taking  third  with  Greys.  Cockin-Chinas  came  next,  Mr.  Rodoard 
taking  the  cup  with  a  splendid  pen  of  Grouse-coloured ;  Mr.  laigig- 
wood  seeond  with  Baffa,  and  Mr.  Bush,  third.  In  Gamey  Mr.  8. 
Mathews  took  the  cup  with  Blaek-breasted  Beds ;  Mr.  Jenkina  haiag 
second  and  third.  One  pen  was  disqualified  owing  to  the  sickly 
state  of  the  birds.  Spcuiuth  were  not  in  such  good  feather  as  the 
other  varieties.  Mr.  Howe  took  the  cup.  Of  BrahnukS  there  was  a 
strong  entry  both  of  Dark  and  Light  Mr.  Lane  was  first  with  Dark, 
and  Mr.  £do  second  with  Light.  In  Spangled  Hamburghs  Mr.  Preston 
was  first,  and  Miss  Barter  seeond.  In  Pencilled  Hamburghs,  Mr. 
Havers  was  first,  and  Mr.  Preston  seoond.  In  the  Variety  class, 
the  National  Ponltry  Company  had  it  all  their  own  way,  takmg  first 
and  seoond  with  very  excellent  Houdans  and  Creve  Cceurs,  and  third 
with  La  Flcche.  In  Gvuaie  Bantams,  Mr.  Manning  was  first  with 
Piles,  and  Hi^oond  with  Black-breasted  Beds.  In  the  any  other  Bantam 
clas^,  Mr.  K.  Hutton  was  awarded  a  mize  for  a  very  deserving  pair  of 
Whites.  No  other  entry.  In  Aylesbury  Dwks,  the  first  and  third 
prizes  fell  io  Mr.  Fowler,  the  aeeond  prize  to  Mr.  Winham.  For  other 
Ducks,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Oliver,  for  Booens ;  seoond 
to  Mr.  Hntton,  for  White  Call ;  and  third  to  Mr.  Fowler,  for  Black 
East  Indian.  ^^V^^e,  first  to  Mr.  Wells,  for  Pied ;  seeond,  withheld. 
In  the  Bweepstake^  for  Game  cockerels,  Mr.  Pope  was  first  with  a 
Blaok-bieasted  Bod  ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  second  with  a  Brown  Bod, 
and  Mr.  Mathews  third  with  a  Black-breasted  Red.  Mr.  Musters  had 
a  Blaek-brcasted  Red,  and  a  File  very  highly  commended ;  and  Mr. 
Jenkin's  was  also  commended,  the  whole  being  a  very  good  dass.  A  T6iy 
fine  .^fnfaj/  cockrrel  was  here  shown  out  of  jl  ice.  *  Of  the  Cottagera' 
poultry,  to  which  it  was  desired  to  hold  on  a ;  much  encouragement 
as  possible,  there  were  two  pens  of  Dorkinja,  one  was  awarded  a 
second  prize,  the  other  being  a  mongrel  breed.  In  the  Cottagm' 
Variety  dass,  Silver  Polands  wore  first ;  Brahmas,  seoond ;  Conhwin, 
third;  Game,  fourth.  Of  Cottagers'  Ducks,  the  first  ware  Boums  ; 
seeond,  third,  and  fourth,  Avleabury. 

The  Judgus  were  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Brant. 


WAKEFIELD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  annual  Exhibition  of  the  great  West  Bidiag  Agrieultmral 
and  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Wakefield  on  Saturday,  the  lit 
inst.    The  poultry,  although  not  numerous,  was  very  choioe. 

For  the  best  pen  of  OamCj  the  silver  cup  was  cairiod  off  by  8ir  St. 
George  Gore,  Bart.,  with  a  first-class  pen  of  Brown  Bods.  In  the 
classes  for  Beds  and  Duokwings,  the  first  prizes  were  awaidod  to 
chickens,  and  in  Any  other  variety  of  Game,  Blacks  aad  Piles  took  the 
prizes.  HamilmrghH  were  good.  Mr.  Beldon  obtsined  most  of  the 
prizes  with  capital  birds.  Game  JBautama  were  one  of  the  best  dasaee, 
the  competition  being  very  keen  between  Messrs.  Newsome  and  Crop- 
land. The  first-prize  pen  from  the  former  contuned  a  very  fine- 
shaped  cockerel,  deficient  iu  colour ;  while  the  pullet  in  Mr.  OlM- 
lanu  8  pen  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best  we  ever  saw. 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  Ditcksy  but  many  pens  were  indifferantly 
matched.    The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Gavb^  Any  colour).— Cup,  Bir  St.G.Oore,  Bart.,HoptonHall,'V^:Aswoith, 
Derbyshire.  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rhodes  House,  Middleton,  Man- 
Chester.    Highly  Commended,  Sir  Bt.  G.  Gore,  Bart. 

Oamb  (Black-breasted  or  other  Red).— First,  J.  D.  Newsome,  Batloy. 
Seoond,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  1 

Game  (Dndkwingy^Fkst,  J.  Bradford,  Bradford.  Second,  Shr  St.  G 
Gore,  Bait. 

Game  (Any  other  variety).— Pirst,  J.  D.  Newsome.  Ssoond,  8lr  flt  O* 
Gore,  Bsrt. 

Qua  (Any  0Qh»r)<^Piai€f«.— Pint,  H.  Cioaley,  Blocaiold,  HiBlaza 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUHK  AND  OORlfiB  OABDSIUBB. 


SMond,  E.  H.  Woodeook,  Thonhlll,  Wign.  Highly  CoouimoMI,  H. 
B«Id<m,  OoitikMik,  Biader.    Commended,  Bir  St.  O.  Gore,  Bart 

BoBJUXo. »  FInt.  H.  BeMon.  Second,  J.  T.  Beamont,  Greenhead 
HoQW,  Hnddenlleld. 

8PAKZ8H.— First,  H.  BeldoB.  Second,  J.  Thresli,  Manchester  Road, 
Bradford. 

Cochix-Ckiva  (Anv  coloor).- First  and  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley  (Par- 
trfldgie  and  Buff).    H^hly  Gommended,  H.  A.  Child,  Wakefield. 

Bbahxa  Pootsa  (Any  ooloiir).*-F!rst  and  Second,  J.  Pickles,  Bridge- 
royd,  Todfflorden. 

FouhSDS  (Any  colour).  —  First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon  (Golden  and 
Sitrer). 

Haxbubor  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  Fir  flt  G.  Gore,  Bart  Second, 
S.  Smith,  Northowram,  Halifax.  .  Commended,  H.  Beldon. 

HucBVBOH  (Silver-penciUed).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  A.  K.  Woo4, 
Bumside,  Kendal. 

Haxbvboh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  Sir  St  G. 
Gore,  Bart. 

Hambuboh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  Sir  St  G. 
Gore,  Bart. 

Aby  othbb  Distinct  Bbbbd.— First  and  Second,  National  Poultry  Co., 
Bromley,  Kent  (La  Fl^che  and  Hondan).  Highly  Commended,  H. 
B^don  (Black  Hambarghs). 

Bantams  (Gamej^FLrst,  J.  D.  Newsome.  Second,  Master  J.  Cros- 
laiid,  Wakefield.    Highly  Commended,  H.  A.  Child,  Wakefield. 

BASTAJia  (Any  other  variety).— First,  F.  L.  Roy,  Jan.,  Nenthom,  Kelso, 
N.6.  (SUver-laced  Sebilghte).  Second,  E.  Hutton,  Pndsey,  Leeds 
(Black). 

Ddckb  (Aylesbury).— First,  E.  Leech,  Graves  House,  Rochdale.  Second, 
O.A.Yoang,  Drlflleld. 

DmxM  (Rouen  .—First,  J.White,  Whitley,  Netherton.  Second,  J.  and  J. 
Charlesworth,  Dirtcar,  Wakefield.  BUghly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G. 
Gore,  Bart. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).- First,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart  Second,  J.  B. 
Jessop,  Beverley  Road,  HnlL 

EXTBA  Stock.— First  Mrs.  Bnrrill,  Sharlestone  (Duck  with  three  legs). 
Second,  S.  Burton,  Dirtcar  (Bantams). 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Richard  Woods,  Osberton,  Worksop,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Caiman,  Bradford. 


GAME  BANTAMS: 


POSTAN8S  AND   &ATNOR  S  STRAINS. 

Ms.  P08TANS  in  his  advertisement,  contained  in  your  paper 
0!  last  week,  quotes  Mr.  Grosland^s  opinion  of  the  oookerels 
bred  by  him  last  j^ear,  and  states  that  **  all  the  Black  Bed 
Bantams  shown  with  sndh  eminent  soooess  last  year  by  the 
Bev.  George  Baynor,  were  bred  from  birds  had  direct  from  Mr. 
Postans  or  were  their  descendants  of  the  previons  year."  As 
the  porehaser  of  this  celebrated  strain  of  Mr.  Baynor's,  I  beg 
to  state  that  Mr.  Grosland  has  within  the  last  fortnight  seen  my 
stock,  and  remarked  that  Mr.  Baynor*s  birds  were  saperior  to 
what  he  prodnced  last  year.  With  the  same  amount  of  pride 
which  naturally  moves  Mr.  Postans,  I  must  say  that  "Mi.  Bavnor 
in  a  great  measure  attributes  his  success  this  year  to  two  hens 
of  mv  strain,  with  which  he  took  the  cup  at  the  last  Manches- 
ter uiow,  as  well  as  to  eggs  of  my  strain  which  he  had  from  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  my  strain  was  from  the  original  and  pure  blood  of 
Mr.  Grosland's  stock.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Postans  is 
giving  up  a  class  of  birds  which  have  been  of  such  credit  to 
uie  oounty  of  Essex,  but  I  hope  with  Mr.  Baynor*8  stock  and 
my  own  to  maintain  at  the  next  Birmingham  show  the  place 
ocouided  last  year  by  Mr.  Baynor,  and  to  keep  in  the  county 
one  at  least  of  two  very  celebrated  strains. — Oeobge  Maitkino, 
Springfield^  Essex. 

PIGEONS'  SELLING  CLASS  AT  HALIFAX. 

At  Halifax  azl  exhibitor  entered  two  pens  of  valuable  Pigeons 
in  the  selling  class,  which  required  that  the  price  should  not 
exceed  £1  1b,  Now,  that  exhibitor  would  not  take  five  times 
that  amount  for  the  birds  he  showed;  but  they  were«dlaimed 
•^trough  himself  previously  to  the  Exhibition,  aiid  by  this  dis- 
hottest  procedure  he  took  first  and  seoond  prizes. 

Unless  the  secretaries  of  shows  decline  allowing  the  exhibitor 
or  any  one  else  to  claim  the  bitds  previous  to  the  judge  con- 
cluding his  awards,  whereby  the  public,  one  and  all,  would  have 
a  fair  chance  of  claiming  anything,  or  unless  something  be 
done  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disgraceful  proceeding,  the  selling 
class  will  soon  dwindle  out  of  sight. — Asu  Exhibitor. 


BEE-WRITING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Ths  example  of  Dr.  Gumming,  who,  with  a  mere  smattering 
of  apiarian  knowledge,  first  aspired  to  imstmct  the  world  In 
bee-onlture  through  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and  then  ran  a 
muck  against  every  one  who  ventured  to  point  out  and  conrect 
any  of  his  very  numerous  mistakes,  seems  to  have  encooraged 


magazine  wiitfliigeiMnlly  to  take  np  the  inbjaek;  and  we  find 
aoomingly  that  nearly  eveiy  periodical  baa  reeently  had  one 
or  more  artides,  in  wMch  the  changes  are  rung  on  bees,  bdb- 
hives,  and  bee-keeping,  with  greater  or  less  succeas,  aoooifing 
to  the  assiduity  with  which  the  compiler  has  "  read  up  "  his 
subject,  and  the  amount  of  information  which  he  has  been  this 
to  ^ean  in  other  ways.  Of  course,  under  these  dreumstaiiQii 
we  must  expect  to  find  most  of  the  old  facts  and  fallaiaes  im- 
bished  up,  and  preBenting  themselves  in  their  new  gi^se  with 
as  much  oomplaoenoy  as  if  they  now  for  the  first  time  saw  ft» 
ligiht.  Accordingly  the  traditional  snail  is  again  dieeoveni 
glued  either  to  the  window  or  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  hm; 
once  more  is  slain  that  celebrated  mouse  or  huge  sing  i^f^^ 
ever  you  please,  mv  little  dears  1),  and  again  with  mfiniti 
labour  and  sagacity  do  the  industrious  little  insects  render  iti 
putrescent  carcase  inoffensive  by  enshrouding  it  in  a  tikick 
covering  of  propolis ;  whilst  once  more,  alarmed  and  temir- 
stricken,  yet  standing  erect  and  motionless,  Thorl^i  im- 
mortal maid-servant  is  presented  to  our  view  in  the  nnentisUt 
predicament  of  being  made  use  of  as  a  resting-plaoe  fy  n 
eccentric  swarm  of  bees.  To  all  these,  and  such  aa  thin,  do 
I  bow,  smile,  and  pass  on ;  but  when,  as  in  a  reoent  NambB 
of  **  0hambers*8  Journal,**  I  meet  with  an  article  wxittes  by 
a  gentleman  so  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  apiarian  knowisdge, 
that,  a^  he  informs  us,  he  has  **  often  sat  up  all  niglifc*' 
to  watch  the  bees*  manoeuvres  by  lamp-light,  I  make  a  bt 
lower  obeisance  than  usual,  and  peruse  his  lucubrations  with 
the  most  wrapt  attention,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  at  aeooad- 
hand  from  the  reflected  light  produced  by  such  an  expenditDn 
of  the  midni^t  oil.  Kor  are  my  expectations  disiqipointed. 
Here  are  new  facta  and  discoveries  sufficient  to  set  ns  all  think- 
ing, and  as  I  have  no  wish  to  be  selfish,  I  invite  all  the  readem 
of  the  bee  department  of  *'  our  Journal,**  to  share  witii  me 
this  intellectuid  banquet. 

First,  then,  I  observe,  that  this  illustrious  contributor,  whom, 
as  he  maintains  a  strict  incognito,  we  may,  for  oonvenience, 
venture  to  denominate  "  The  Chamber  Bee-master,**  almost  ia- 
vaxiably  speaks  of  the  bee  in  the  masculine  gender.  If  is  tros 
he  gives  us  no  reason  for  this ;  but  shall  we  presume  to  ask  far 
chapter  and  verse  from  such  a  Gamaliel  ?  No,  rather  let  na  ait 
humbly  at  his  feet  and  drink  in  imquestionisgly  the  words  of 
wisdom  tiiat  flow  from  his  pen.  Away,  then,  with  all  unw<n(ihy 
doubts ;  tell  me  not  of  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  xnere 
bee-keepers  and  naturalists,  from  Huber  and  MademoieeQe 
Jurine  downwards ;  is  not  the  masculine  very  ungaUftntly  as- 
sumed to  be  the  most  worthy  gender?  and  shall  I  on  such 
slender  authority  venture  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  my  new- 
found guide  ? 

Gommeneing,  then,  with  Samson*s  swarm,  "  The  Chamber 
Bee-master  **  cites  divers  unsavoury  receptacles  as  having  beea 
at  different  times  selected  as  a  habitation  by  **  Master  Bes.** 
Among  these  are  a  baby*s  coffin  deposited  in  a  vault,  a  horse*! 
head,  the  belly  of  a  dead  ass,  and  the  vault  of  a  common  sew! 
But,  we  are  told,  that  "in  spite  of**  these  facts  "ihe  bee 
delists  in  all  kinds  of  perfumes ;  and  one  of  the  means  cf 
ooaxing  a  stray  swarm  into  a  hive  is  to  rub  the  inside  of  it 
with  bahn,  and  suspend  it  within  reach  of  their  olfaeta^ 
nerves.**    But  here  let  me  pause  to  make  candid  confession  <iif 
my  ignorance,  smite  my  breast,  and  cry  **  Met^  culpa  /  **  Sinns 
that  I  am,  I  never  knew  until  now  that  bees  affected  **  all  kiiidi. 
of  perfumes.**    Heretic  that  I  was,  I  never  believed  that  ^ 
could  be  attraeted  to  a  hive  by  the  smell  of  balm !    Nay,  worn 
than  this,  so  little  do  I  know  of  the  herb  thsit  I  am  deeply  grate' 
ful  to  Webster*s  dietionary  for  informing  me  that  it  is  **  sa 
aromatic  plant  of  the  genus  Melissa.**    It  is  true  that  dmong 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  never  lost  a  swaim, 
yet  what  risks  may  I  not  have  unconsdonsly  run  through  my 
want  of  faith !    But  is  there  not  balm  in  PedHngton  ?    Yea,iet 
us  hope  so,  and  trust  that  Mr.  Boots  will  be  aUe  to  siq>pty 
such  a  bundle  of  plants,  or  such  a  packet  of  aeeds,  aa  may 
absolve  me  from  encountering  such  desperate  hazards  for  the     \ 
future.  ] 

*«  Among  the  mstios  of  France  and  England  bees  axe  ac- 
commodated with  very  poor  habitations fumiahed 

with  only  one  entrance.**  Can  I  then  venture  to  whisper  the 
humiliating  confession  that  my  hives  also  have  **only  one 
entrance,**  and  that  here  my  Mentor  leaves  me  in  most  dis- 
tressing doubt  ?  A  sin^e  entrance  is  evidently  oondemned, 
but  the  right  number  is  not  stated.  It  may  be  two  only,  or 
one  mi^  possibly  be  required  for  the  separate  use  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  hive,  those  for  the  queen  and  drones  being, 
of  course,  of  extra  dae,  or  it  may  be  any  intermediate  nnmber 
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between  the&e  two  eztTCmes.  Where,  then,  li  the  (Edlpos  who 
can  expound  this  riddle  for  me  ? 

We  all  know  that  Dr.  Camming  asserted  that  bees  nev»r 
worked  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  bntroor  **  Chamber 
B^-master  *'  disoovered  that  on  very  fine  nights  in  Jnne  they 
never  lost  a  moment  in  sleep,  bnt  in  donble  colmnns  kepi 
marching  ont  and  in,  and  that  they  always  **  kepi  their  neigh- 
boars  on  the  sword-hand,  reversing  the  ftahion  wfai^  prevailed 
iar'^  London  when  men  wore  weapons."  As  it  woold  be  im- 
possible, however,  for  the  bee  **  to  persevere  in  each  a  eootse, 
it '  oeeasionally  takes  a  nap  in  the  bells  of  flowers,  white,  if 
pactieolarly  weary,  it  nestles  all  night,  and  one  of  its  favoorite 
resting-plaoes  is  the  hollow  of  the  scented  geraniam,  or  the 
spotted  oranesbiU  !*' 

Sleeking  pablidty  in  an  Bdinbnrgh  magMsine,  and  wriiinfl 
iu9)le8sedly  on  the  sabject  of  "  Bee-Mves,"  those  manafsetafed 
At  Btewarton,  and  which  have  achieved  so  extensive  a  r^n- 
taiion,  are  not  only  passed  over  in  sUence  by  oar  '^  Chamber  Bee- 
master,"  but  we  are  told  that,  on  the  contrary,  **  people  are  be- 
ginning, throngh  attention  to  analogy,  to  prefer  the  hexagonal 
afaape,  which  is  that  of  the  cells  of  the  comb."  Now,  it  may 
be  remeoiibered  that  Dr.  Camming  declared  Stewarton  hives  to 
be  hexagonal,  and  after  stating  that  he  had  found  them  to 
**  answer  best  of  any,"  drew  from  this  fact  the  inference  "  thai 
the  bees,  who  oonstnict  their  cells  in  the  form  of  hexagons, 
pijefer  the  hoase  in  which  they  work  to  be  of  Hie  same  shape." 
On  its  being  pointed  out  to  him  that  these  hives  had  eight 
ades  instead  of  six,  he  was  unable  to  deny  the  fact,  but,  will- 
ing to  retract  as  little  as  possible,  he  still  upheld  the  hexagon 
as  the  best  shape,  although  he  could  give  no  reason  whatever 
for  this  opinion  beyond  the  purely  imaginary  one  of  a  fancied 
amdogy.  This,  therefore,  is  the  history  of  these  hexagonal 
hives,  which  having  l^us  achieved  notoriety  only  by  a  "  fluke," 
we  are  npw  tol^  "  people  are  beginning  to  prefer,"  and  which 
mbst  perforce  rapidly  supersede  the  wdl-made  and  successful 
Stewartons,  when  these  latter  are  thus  pointedly  ignored  in  a 
Soottish  periodical  by  so  tmiailing  an  oracle. 

It  seems,  ^so,  that  we  were  far  too  hasty  in  rejecting  the 
Italian  stozy  of  bees  feeding  on  oil-cake,  since  it  is  here  re- 
produced, and,  of  course,  under  such  sponsorship  none  can 
any  longer  refuse  to  receive  it.  • 

t  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  inestimable  suggestions  of 
*«  The  Chamber  Bee-master,"  which,  if  carefully  and  consis- 
tently carried  out,  will  doubtless  raise  apiculture  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  first  is,  that  cheap  hives 
should  be  made  **  with  two  storeys  divided  by  a  sliding  reof," 
so  that.  *'  the  bees  might  be  admitted  into  the  upper  storey  by 
removing  the  Slide  as  soon  as  they  had  filled  the  lower."  The 
second  is,  thai  bee-keepers  should  dislodge  the  bees  from  their 
habitations  without  sacrificing  the  lives  of  any  of  the  inmates. 
"  This,"  we  are  told,  *'  might  be  done  by  placing  new  hives  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  old  ones,  and  then  introducing  a  pipe 
into  the  latter,  by  means  of  which  they  might  easily  be  smoked 
out."  The  third  is,  that  hives  should  be  kept  in  niches  formed 
in  walls  *' to  hold  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hives,  in 
one,  two,  or  three  stages  of  twelve  in  each." 

I  am  aware  that  hard-headed  and  cold-blooded  practical  men 
niay  urge  that  there  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  novelty  about  the 
fii^t  suggestion,  this  being  in  some  sort  admitted  and  apolo- 
gised for  by  the  illustrious  writer  himself ;  thai  the  second  is 
impracticable  as  he  describes  iti  and  tmadvisable  if  accomplished 
by  any  otiier  means;  that  the  mode  of  keeping  bees  recom- 
mended in  the  third  is  so  clumsy  and  inconvenient  as  to  have 
become  almost  obsolete  even  in  Devonshire  itself ;  and  that  the 
entire  contents  of  the  paper  are  such  as  to  prove  that  its  author 
possesses  only  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
A  plague  on  all  ^ch  strictures!  say  I.  Having  probed  and 
invest^ted  nearly  to  the  uttermost  all  the  known  facts,  do  we 
npt  now  want  novelties  in  the  natural  history  of  the  bee  ?  and 
have  we  not  h^e  got  them,  in  company  with  ancient  stories 
turned  inside-out  and  vamped  up,  until,  like  the  Jew's  second- 
hand garments,  they  look  almost  "bettersh  dan  new?" — Aix 
Old  Bee-kjsbpe».  ♦  .         r 


UGURIANISED  BEES— PLURALITY  OF  EGGS. 
This  fine  day  1 4>beerve  that  many  young  bees  leave  the  hive, 
but  very  few  indeed,  comparatively,  marked  like  those  I  sent 
you,  ahd  difTering  in  n6  respect  that  I  can  see'  &om  the  com- 
mon bee.  Is  it  possible  that  the  queeja  breeds  both  kinda?. 
^In  the- spring  of  this  year,  I  frequent^  examined  ih»  oombs 


of  a  weak  stock  and  always  found  >  plurality  of  eggs  in  the 
cells  most  irregularly  laid.-  There  were  cells  with  one  egg 
certainly,  bat  all  about  these  there  were  others  with  two  and 
three  eggs  in  them.  What  could  have  been  the  cause  of  this  ? 
This  stock  has  much  improved  of  late.  The  queen  is  one  year 
old. — ^Edw.  Faibbbotheb. 

[A  conmion  queen  having  had  intercourse  with  Ligurians 
produces  a  mixed  progeny,  some  nearly  as  handsome  as  pure 
Italians,  many  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  some  intetmediaie 
between  the  two.  A  prolific  queen  at  the  head  of  a  weak  stodc 
frequently,  or  we  might  even  say  generally,  lays  a  plurality  of 
eggs  in  many  of  the  cells,  an  abnormal  condition  of  things 
which  oeases  as  soon  as  tiie  colony  becomes  prosperous  and 
extends  its  oombs  soffioienily  to  admit  of  its  deriving  the  fuU 
Advantage  from  her  marvellous  reproductive  powers.] 


UNITING  AND  FEEDING  BEES. 

I  WISH  to  take  away  all  the  honey  of  seven  hives,  and  to 
unite  four  swarms  together,  and  three  swarms  together.  Will 
you  state  the  process,  the  best  time  of  day,  and  in  what  place, 
as  fully  as  time  and  space  will  admit  ?  If  I  keep  the  troughs 
of  the  hives  always  f aU  of  sugar,  are  the  bees  likely  to  survive 
the  winter?  and  what  quantity  of  beer  or  water  should  be 
mixed  with  1  lb.  of  sugar,  and  ought  it  to  be  boiled  ?  If  the 
bees  have  not  made  enough  honey  from  the  supply  of  sugar  by 
the  time  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  would  it  influence  their  work- 
ing to  keep  them  in  a  greenhouse  at  a  temperature  of  from 
5(f  to  6(f  ?  Will  the  bees  interfere  with  you  while  performing 
the  operation  ?  What  is  the  best  site  for  bees  in  winter  ? — ^W. 
Bbadley,  Bromley  JRoad,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

[If  you  intend  putting  your  expelled  bees  into  frame  hives 
the  operation  is  easy  and  success  nearly  certain.  Drive  the 
bees  during  the  forenoon  of  a  fine  day  into  common  hives,  in 
the  manner  described  in  page  59  of  the  fifth  edition  of  "  Bee- 
keeping for  the  Many,"  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  drive  the  $rst 
four  into  four  different  hives,  which  should  for  the  time  be  put 
in  their  places  on  the  old  stands.  The  deserted  hives  should 
be'  conveyed  in-doors,  one  by  ono,  as  soon  as  their  inhabitants 
are  expelled,  the  oombs  cut  out,  and  any  stragglers  that  remain 
be  returned  to  their  brethren.  When  all  four  have  been 
operated  on,  the  oombs  should  be  carefully  dissected,  every 
piece  of  brood  or  pollen-laden  comb  being  cut  out  in  a  square 
or  other  available  form,  matched  together,  and  fitted  into  frames, 
wherein  they  must  be  temporarily  fastened  by  means  of  zinc 
or  tin  clips,  wire,  slips  of  wood  and  tacks,  or  any  other  means 
which  mav  occur  to  you.  There  will  probably  be  quite  suffi- 
cient of  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  comb  to  fill  a  complete 
set  of  frames,  which  should  be  put  into  a  hive,  and  this  hive 
should  be  surmoimted  by  an  empty  one  of  the  same  size,  from 
which  the  frames  and  top  board  have  been  removed,  placed 
between  it  and  the  crown-boiard.  Convey  the  whole  to  its  stand 
in  the  apiary  (which  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  ^ace  previously  occupied  by  the  four  hives),  and 
knock  the  clusters  of  bees  out  of  these  one  after  the  other  as 
rapidly  as  possible  into  the  upper  hive  and  on  the  top  of  the 
frames  of  the  lower  one,  which  must  be  expose^  by  removing 
the  crown-board.  Beplace  this  latter  the  instant  the  last  lot 
of  bees  is  knocked  out,  and  leave  them  to  settle  matters  until 
the  next  day  but  one,  when  the  top  hive  and  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  artificial  supports  to  the  combs  may  be  removed.  If  any 
of  the  latter  appear  unsafe,  their  supports  should  be  left  untU 
the  day  following,  when  all  are  pretty  sure  to  be  safe.  This 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  a  day  or  two  with  the  remaining 
three  hives.  We  have  framed  these  instructions  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  bees  are  your  own,  and  on  your  own  premises. 
If  they  are  at  a  distance  you  may  drive  them  one  day,  tie  them 
up  in  cloths  and  take  them  home  with  the  brood-combs  (which 
are  of.  course  nearly  valueless  to  their  owners,  but  for  which 
you  had  better  make  a  trifling  money  payment  rather  than 
forego  them),  in  the  evening,  placing  these  latter  in  a  warm 
room  (say  the  kitchen),  for  the  night,  and  complete^the  opera- 
tion next  morning.  If  you  manage  matters  properly  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  from  the  bees. 

Use  no  feeding-trough,  but  an  inverted  pickle-bottle  for  each 
of  your  newly-formed  stocks,  which  fill  every  evening  untU 
they  have  stored  sufficient  food  to  last  them  through  winter, 
during  which  season  no  feeding  should  be  attempted.  We  use 
no  beer,  but  lamp  sugar  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  8  lbs. 
of  the  former  to  2  lbs.  of  the  btter,  and  boiled  a  minute  or 
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two*    This  mizliire  i«  lo  wdl  adapted  for  the  pvpoM  that 
it  reallv  leaves  nothing  to  be  desii^. 

We  have  had  no  ezperienee  of  wintanng  bees  in  a  greea^ 
hense ;  but,  alihongh  we  do  not  think  yery  favonrably  of  it, 
should,  nerertheless,  Hke  to  see  the  experiment  tried*  We 
prefer  their  Bmumer-stands  as  the  best  site  for  bees  in  winter, 
although  aware  that  they  \nll  do  well  in  a  dry  cellar  or  dark 
room  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  your  hives  are  fitted  neither 
with  bars  nor  frames,  the  expelled  bees  should  be  inducted  into 
thnm  in  the  manner  recommended  in  the  same  page  of  **  Bee- 
keeping for  the  Many,"  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
aad  fed  by  means  of  an  inverted  bottle  until  they  have  built 
combs  and  stored  them  sufficiently  to  last  the  winter.] 


nit. 


A  SORROWFUL  TALE  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  I  lost  my  old  gardener,  who  had  an 
affection  for  bees.  Three  old  stocks  were  then  reduced  to  one 
old  and  one  new.  My  new  gardener  cared  nothing  for  bees, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  go  into  college  on  their  behalf,  or  to 
attend  to  them.  The  summer  passed,  and  in  September, 
lamenting  the  lost  harvest,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  my 
two  liives.  The  new  one  is  Mr.  Neighbour's  improved  arrange- 
ment for  depriving,  with  three  apertures  and  slides,  and  upper- 
storey  skep  to  cover  them.  I  attempted  to  lift  this,  and  finding 
it  very  heavy,  proceeded  to  take  off  the  upper  skep,  which  was, 
however,  fast.  With  a  knife  I  prised  it  up,  and  found  it 
entirely  full  of  new  hon^.  One  of  the  zinc  slides  had  been 
displaced  in  fixing  it  on  the  lower  chamber,  and  the  bees  now 
had  free  access  to  the  whdle  area.  This  I  took  then  as  my 
harvest ;  it  weighed  33  lbs.,  and  when  taken  out  the  prime 
honey  in  the  comb  weighed  22  lbs. 

The  old  §kep  had  a  small  straw  cap  on  the  top,  merely  placed 
there  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  having  no  communication  with 
Uie  hive.  On  turning  my  attention  to  that,  I  observed  that  wasps 
were  passing  into  the  cap,  and,  lifting  it,  found  it  filled  with  a 
wasp^s  nest ;  accordingly  after  sundown  I  brought  a  backet  of 
boiling  water  to  this  hive,  and  lifting  the  cap  transferred  it  to 
the  bucket.  A  few  stray  wasps  were  easily  killed.  The  winter 
passed  but  the  bees  were  not  fed,  as  I  had  no  keeper,  and  sup- 
posed the  new  hive  was  well  stored  before  the  upper  compart- 
ment was  filled,  and  that  the  old  hive  was  stored,  as  I  had  not 
deprived  it. 

This  summer  there  has  been  very  little  "  business  "  going  on 
in  either  hive,  and  we  have  no  honey';  also,  the  hives  are  very 
light.  My  impression  is,  therefore,  that  I  deprived  one  hive, 
and  the  wasps  deprived  the  other  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
stores  they  had  for  winter  use  in  1865-6,  and  that  winter  being 
very  mild  they  needed  the  more,  and  so  have  been  reduced  in 
population  by  starvation.  Well,  then,  on  Saturday  last  there 
was  a  great  commotion  in  both  hives,  which  culminated  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  ended  in  «  "  great  slaughter  on  both  sides  ;'* 
but  whether  either  has  "  knuckled  down,"  I  do  not  know.  I 
send  you  a  few  of  the  slain,  as  taken  from  the  battle  field 
before  the  camp  of  each  of  the  belligerents,  as  I  think  you 
may  thus  be  enabled  better  to  judge  the  nature  of  the  conflict. 
Since  the  battle  wasps  are  obscsred  to  pass  in  and  out  of  both 
hives.  What  does  that  mean?  Axe  they  rifling  the  shun,  or 
pillaging  both  hosts  7 

Pray  console  and  give  the  best  advice  to  one  who  loves  to  see 
Jbeee  and  see  them  thrive. — Ghablbs  Ejlub. 

[You  may  possibly  have  deprived  the  Neighbour's  hive  of  an 
undue  proportion  of  its  stores,  bat  we  should  be  more  inclined 
to  fancy  that  the  honey-harvest  has  been  a  failure  this  season 
in  your  locality.  We  are  conflnned  in  this  opinion  by  both 
your  stocks  being  in  the  same  condition,  as  we  doubt  if  the 
wasp's  nest  did  much  harm.  The  weakest  colony  has  probably 
'*  gone  to  the  wall "  ere  this,  but  as  **  dead  bees  tell  no  tales," 
especially  after  being  subjected  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
post-office  officialH,  those  which  you  endosed  do  not  enable  us 
to  assign  a  reason  for,  or  to  judge  of  the  nature  of,  this  inter- 
necine conflict.  Whenever  an  autumnal  scramble  of  this  kind 
takes  place,  the  wasps  never  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it  by 
pilfering  one  or  both  belligerents,  acting  apparently  on  the 
conviction,  that  "  when  bees  fall  out,  wasps  oome  by  what  is 
not  their  own."  The  best  mode  of  averting  the  probable 
ruinous  consequences  of  a  eombat  between  two  hives,  is  to 
shot  up  one  of  them  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day  on  whieh 
serious  fighting  is  observed,  aad  convey  it  to  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  hall,  there  to  lenain  a  few  weeks  until 
the  qoanel  is  foi8otteii.on  hoai.sidMi«l 


MnuB  Bsnuora.— In  the  Nunber  of  tlneM^ 

W.  B.  H."  says  he  has  five  young  ones  from  a  **  Oreeii^ 
fineh  hen  mule "  and  a  oook  oanaiy,  and  the  ben  is  agrim 
sittiai^  Saeh  an  oeonrienee  is  so  rare  that  it  woiUd  be  weft. 
worth  anthenticatiBg  ;•  and  if  **  W.  B.  H."  will  give  hie  naH» 
and  address,  also  state  how  sad  by  whom  the  gMenftneh  malft 
hea  WM  bred,  he  will  greatly  obhge;  for  many  p^reoae  aii. 
natanhsta  not  nnfieqaentiy  call  a  green  or  pied  oaaaiy  a  mate^ 
bird:  eonseqeent^  his  statement  requires  more  ex^aaaiieas. 
ere  it  ean  be  reeeived  aa  faet.  I  have  no  wish  to  dieiiaiagi 
"  W.  B.  fiL*s  "  statement,  but  would  be  cM  to  ^^^  it  ia  en 
anthiBtio  fonn. — B.  P.  Bbbmv. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

[!f  Jl.— Rei^ei  to  many  oorresfmndeiits  are  nnsToidaMy  posipeaed  IB 
neztweek-l 

GaftvB  Conm  ahb  Houdah  Hairs  {Mr$.  Br«nt).  —  HT.  Bally,  Mov# 
Stnat,  Qtocvnor  Sqoan,  eaa  give  the  infomatton  yoa  M«k  lor. 


Cnonm  Dacuiime  (Fmmev  Fomt^'YaadmuB^  dflsoilM  the  inalate 
..am  whkih.  yoar  fowls  ara  anflbriag.  Th«  loosa  raffled  featbera  are  taa 
resolt  and  algn  of  the  disease ;  thov  are  not  the  diaeaae  itself.  FBi|a 
with  castor  cm,  and  feed  on  bread  and  ale. 

Pooo  roa  Fowls  to  bx  Exbibitkd  (IT.).— Gtwrnd  oats  slaked  allar- 
nateiy  with  milk  and  water,  bread  or  damnged  ship  bisonit,  t^iUe  sai 
kitelwn  somp^  Sl^en  three  times  per  day.  Birds  to  be  kept  Tery  clean  eaA 
ranning  at  I&erty.  All  the  best  poultry  is  fed  on  ground  oats  mixed  witt 
milk.  As  these  con  only  be  had  in  Sussex,  oat  or  barley  meal  most  m 
snbstitnted  where  they  are  unattainable.  The  finer  the  meal  is  gnma* 
and  tiie  less  bran  there  is  taken  tram  it  the  better  it  is  for  the  birds.  la 
Sossexj  the  fowl-feeding  connty  par  ttBeellenee,  some  millers  have  etoeas 
dressed  for  Ihe  purpose,  by  means  of  which  they  grind  the  whole  of  fas 
oat  BO  fine  that  it  mixes  smoothly,  although  nothing  whatever  is  tahsn 
from  it.    It  is  this  fact  that  makes  ground  oats  so  nntzitions. 

Svinsa  Cbioksrs  (A.  O.).— The  eggs  were  quite  right.  Nrt  only  da 
Spaidsk  ofalckens  show  a  great  deal  of  white,  but  t^  flifi^t  feathers  oft« 
remain  white  till  atter  the  first  moulting. 

Ipswzsh  P0DX.TaT  SocxsTT.~HaTing  received  many  inqmries  from  e&* 
hibltors  at  a  distance  asking  if  we  have  any  connection  with  the  Sailhlk 
or  Woodbridge  Poultry  Hodety,  we  beg  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  ta 
state  that  our  Society  is  perfectly  distinct  from,  and  In  no  way  eonnerlad 
with,  that  of  Woodbridge.— W.  B.  JnmiaB,  O.  W.  BaxiSS,  Hon.  Sees. 

CknmaeaAM  Podx.tbt  Show  (F.  £ey).— It  is  very  diftcolt  to  dislla- 
guish  an  early  pullet  that  has  laid  from  a  young  hen ;  and  from  yo«r 
statement  and  your  oflbr  to  submit  the  bird  to  other  arbitrators,  we  eon* 
dude  that  the  Judge  was  wrong  in  disqualifying  her.  Yon  should  appeal 
to  the  Committee,  and  if  they  afford  you  no  redress  ws  fear  you  most 
submit  to  the  injury. 

Halzvax  Poultbt  Show.—'*  I  find  my  name  down  as  having  won  a 
number  of  prizes  in  the  Game  classes,  including  the  silver  cup  tor  a  pes 
of  Game  eMckens.  I  also  find  in  the  Pigeon  department,  ?  Barbn,  seoomd 
prise,  J.  Firth,  jun.  Halifax.'  The  addresses  want  reversing,  as  I  do  noi 
show  poultry ;  but  I  did  win  the  second  prize  for  Barbs,  and  Mr.  Firth,  of 
Halifax,  won  the  Game  prizes  mentioned.— J.  Fibth,' jxjn.,  Webster  IRU, 
Dewthwrjf.** 

Book  (W.  B.  Woolley).—** Tbc  Poultry-Keeper^  Manual,"  pQl>Uahedat 
our  offioSi,  prlee  7«.  fid. 

Wmra  Doaxno  Ghxoksns  (JToaMi).— We  have  received  the  MB.,  and  wiril 
we  saw  the  same  hand<writing  oftener.   It  will  b«  published  next  weak 

Wbt-bbasb>  Auiohd  Tdmbubb  (JP.  it.).— I  know  of  no  cure  for  tha 
distortion  known  as  wry-beaked  or  Parrot-beaked.  It  sometimes  artess 
from  the  birds  being  reared  under  Pigeons  with  longer  bills,  but  I  think 
tt  is  as  often  ooastttatkmal^B.  P.  B. 

Obxt^Pabbot  UiiwxLL  (giisaawafc).---As  worms  have  come  from  yw 


Pairat,! 


arsea  not  In  powder  aa  the  beat  vnraiifage. 


food  wes«  taken  tram  the  FiiRot  ovwnlght,  and  a  little  of  the  powdv 
mixed  with  its  food  for  breakfast,  I  h  ive  Uttle  doubt  it  would  expel  tks 
wonns,  and  then  the  bird  probably  will  regsin  its  health.  If  at  first  it 
refoses  to  e«t  the  food  mixed  with  the  p  wder  M  it  fast  a  Uttte  Ita^m 
and  try  agaln^alwai^  mixing Iraah  food,  a  if  the  powder  is  exposed  Mag 

Baas  IhrreoouonvB  {WinehJUld),'-Aa  yo  do  not  state  the  dimenirioa 
of  the  stoek  hive  we  ean  offer  no  opinion  as  o  its  sise.  Tour  swam  nsa 
being  particnlarly  early,  the  season  may  not )  ave  ponnitted  them  to  ia 
mcgre  tnan  fill  their  stock  hive,  which,  nevertheless,  may  not  be  too  laigib 
We  'Aonld  have  made  aa  artlflcisl  swann,  had  one  been  desired,  from  a 
stock  Ihe  bees  of  which  were  often  han^ng  out.  We  can  assign  no 
reaaoB  Itar  their  not  swarming  natnmlly.  hoi  it  is  certain  that  the  faetef 
two  casta  having  anttod  together  ean  nave  had  nothhig  whatever  to  do 
with  it 

Pbas  roa  Pzos  (K  QX—The  common  grey  pea  is  that  nsnally  gifea  U 
plgik   Ton  ean  obtain  the  ned  fkom  any  con-dealer. 


POULTRY  MARKET.— Septembkb  3. 

Wa  are  hazdlv  able  to  give  any  qnotalion  for  poultry.  There  is  litOe  «r 
no  demand  for  it.  The  supply  of  Orouse  diminishes  a  little,  and  thef 
have  sold  better  the  last  few  dajrik 

8d.g.d  s.  dci 

Lttfs  Fawla 1   OtoS   fi   Psiitldgsf  •...'• 0   0* 

SmaUardo. 1    6^19    Haxes 0    0„  0  fi 

Fowls 0    0»  0    0    Rabbits 1    4„  1    6 

Chlekeu  1    8„  1    6    Wnddo 0    8„  0  » 

»...*•  a    0„  6    6   PIgeans 0    8^0* 

•  •>••«•  •v»««t«9a   a     a*,)    A     9{  QNWM  •••••••*••*•••  A     9  M    •    V 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Hmlh 

Week. 

8SPTEUBEB  11-17, 1800. 

^'TSr^SSS^ 
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Sato. 

^^' 

after 
Baik 

n 

19 
18 
U 
15 
16 
17 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

8 

Sim 

M 

Baaera  raUiefblia. 

10  SvHDAT  Amtt  Tanrm, 
Brongniavtla  Miloaa. 

00.7 

Si 

084 

44.5 
45.7 

40.4 
47.8 
4&0 

"as- 

66.7 
60.7 
60.5 
60.7 
61A 
57JI 

15 
18 
90 
90 

m.     h. 
80at5 
81     5 
08     5 
86     5 
80     5 

88  6 

89  5 

m.    h. 
94af0 
21     0 
19     0 
17     0 
14     0 
12     0 
10     0 

m.     h. 
I«f8 
5     9 

8  10 

9  n 

after. 
0     1 
62     1 

m.     h. 

46      7 
14     8 

44  8 
90     9 

1    10 

45  10 

8 
4 
5 

0 
7 
}> 

m.  s. 
8  90 
8  47 
4  6 
4    SE9 

4  50 

5  11 
5    82 

9M' 

i 

%mS!nSm4AJ(P.    Tte^rMtort  hMl  wm  8r,«n  Om  19th,lM;  tad  tiie'lovwt  oold  fB»,on  th^                   The  greateat  faU  of  nia  in«r 

VIOLA  LUTEA  AND  MONTANA. 


OB  bedding-purposes  iliese) 
like  Viol  ft  ooniuta,  will  be 
found  invaluable.  Viola  Ititea 
has  a.  bright  yellow  flotwr, 
and  the  plant  is  of  a  fwy 
niiat  dwarf  habit.  It  is  quite 
tt  free  as  Viola  cornnta,  and  wfll  beeome  a  yalnable  addi-* 
tioii  to  the  flower  gajrden.  Viola  montana  is  rather  stronger 
in  habit,  and  grows  taller  than  either  V.  comnta  or  V.  lutea. 
It  possesses  a  pleasing  grey  shade  of  colour,  lliis  season 
some  large  beds  of  Viola  montana  yar.,  dotted  with  Pelar- 
gonium Boole  de  Feu,  in  the  Ldverpool  Botanic  Gardens, 
are  very  fine ;  some  small  beds  of  V.  Intea  were  also  very 
effective.  I  consider  both  Mr.  TVerman's  Violas  valoaUe 
iia^ijantin  to  the  flower  garden,  and  have  joanch  pleasure  m 
i^ittig  public  attention  to  them.  These,  liko  m,  Tjer- 
aian*8  beaatifol  DaetyliB  glomezsta,  wiU  beeome  general 
^vovitee  for  flower-niden  deoareikm.  Mr.  Tyermeii 
Urinln  some  of  the  cSanpanulas  may  be  qwi  witii  sood 
effect  ae  summer  bed^ting  plants.  He  suflgests  the  follow- 
%wkg  arrangement,  which,  I  have  no  dodM^  would  have  a 
y€ty  pleamng  effect  as  a  ribbon-border : — Ist  row  next  the 
mae,  "^^ola  Tntea  (var.  ^erman) ;  tod  row,  Viola  conmta; 
Srd  row,  any  scarlet  Verbena  poeseseing  a  good  dwarf 
balnt ;  4th  row,  Campanula  carpatioa  alba;  5th  row, Cam- 
naanla  carpatica  (blue);  6th  row, Pelargoniuai Beaofy of 
Oolton. 

It  will  be  seen  that  fimr  out  ol  the  flix  daaie  ta  be  used 
la  the  above  anrangement  axe  perfseily  nazdy,  and  veiy 
fyaiy  propagated.  This  will  save  modi  troiude  aad  ez- 
pease  m  fitbonr  and  mateml  for  ouv«LflB|<  xtp  aood  sheHer- 
flwtnder  bedding  plants  firom  the  early  spring;  tneta 
whilst  the  ordinary  bed^hnff  plants  are  nndeqjomg  the 
Mgocesfl  of  hardening-off^  and  will  give  much  eidra  space 
m  other  purposes ;  and  if  the  Campannlas  prove  after 
trial  to  be  as  nsefol  as  Viola  comnte,  IvtM,  and  mon- 
taaia^  I  shall  consider  it  a  step  in  the  rioht  direction.  All 
who  cultivate  bedding  plants  extensively  well  Imow  what 
%  very  large  amount  of  time  and  mce  they  require  during 
the  sprinff  months,  whilst  plants  of  the  desenptioa  named 
ahovewm  be  growing  in  their  nasseiry-beds,  i^iere  they 
have  been  all  wmter,  and  at  the  proper  time  will  onlvwant 
eerefoUy  planting  out  whem  they  are  to  f^adden  the  eve 
with  their  varied  array  of  pleasmg  ooloors  dming  the 
summer.  Th^  can  be  planted  in  thor  proper  places  early 
fai  Mardi,  if  tho  weather  is  open  and  smtable,  and  wiU 
very  much  assist  their  more  delicate  companions  when 
these  are  planted  oat  in  May  or  June  by  sheltering  them 
firam  the  cold  winds,  Ac. ;  for  by  this  time  they  will  hwre 
firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and  by  planting  the  intennediate  rows 


will  continue  throughout  the  summer  and  autumsk^.  ne 
spaces  between  the  rows  should,  however,  be  fi^eqttently 
stirred  with  the  hoe  in  April  and  May,  so  that  the  soil' may 
be  in  good  condition  for  receiving  tiie  summer  bedding 
plants,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  rich  enough,  a  sli^^t 
sprinkling  of  guano  should  be  sown  over  it  The  plants 
will  be  greatly  Denefited  by  this  soon  after  they  are  planltff 
out.  •    : 

The  ground  in  which  beddmg-oat  plants  are  too  '^- 
quently  planted  is  often  very  poor;  wJb  however  pelir'it 
is,  some  persons  ei;peol  the  plant  to  pow  and  prodowy  Ae 
desired  ^ect,  and  when  it  mils  to  do  so  it  i£r  often  coh- 
demned,  and  said  to  b»  nsdiess  for  the  ptawm  kff'v^S^ 
it  has  been  recommend^.  Koplattt  has  been  mdte  tih- 
justly  abused  than  the  Iresine  HerbstH,  solely  because  the 
soil  m  which  it  has  been  planted  was  too  poor  for  it, 
and  because  the  plants  were  not  in  good  condition  when 
tiiey  were  planted  out  Phmt  tbe  firenne  in  a  gooA  rich 
soil,  and  if  the  weatiiev  be  dry  alter  it  is  plaiited,  »^^ 
it  once  or  twice  a-week  with  Sttuave  water,  and  I  wU 
guarantee  that  it  shall  answer  the  most  sangsiie  etvf&m^ 
tions.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  a  noMemiili  m  the 
early  partof  last  montli,  ifpeaking  ef  the  Iresitte,  he  says, 
"^  The  Iresine  was  jnst  ceming  i»  its  best,  and  was  vetj 
effiwtive.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  tM^with  Amaranthufr, 
to  the  discredit  or  merit  of  eitiier.  Both  are  valuable,  and 
Iresine  takes  np  tiie  eflbct  just  when  Amaxanthus  is  grow- 
ing rather  worse.  Coleus  beats  both  in  climates  wheve  it 
wul  grow.** 

I  have  seen  beds  of  TxesiQe  Herbstiir^fo»  somasiM^ttke 
Coleus  when  dressed  in  its  best  gaib.  Let  allwholnfe 
condemned  the  Irestne  tsy  it  elKse  mMoein  ildi  dMm- soil, 
and  I  venton  toprechot  a V6KT diMided i«««rskm of  1^^ 
and  opinion.  Plai^  tw«  beds  of  Mm.  Pdfo<^  Pefatfgb- 
nimn  side  by  side,  let  the  seO  in  one  be  composed  of  ons- 
half,  or  more,  weU-decomposed  manure;  and  the  soil  of  ttte 
other  bed  contain  v«t  httie  or  no  matnure,  and  seie  what 
the  effect  will  be.  liie  plants  in  the  poor  soil  wiQ  tie 
scarcely  fit  to  look  upon,  whilst  those  growing  in  the  xiob 
compost wiU  be  models  a£  health  and  beantv.  Tb^M- 
ferenee  in  the  appearance  oi  the  plants  in  the  two  Wisi 
will  be  so  great  that  they  will  scaraly  be  recognised:  as 
the  same  varietT*;  bat  water  the  plants  in  the  poor  bed 
three  or  fods  times  a«week  with  nodeiwtely  stroMr  guano 
water,  and  each  time  Iha  bed  is  watered  M  it  be  mH 
soiled  through,  and  in  a  fortoight  or  three  weeks,  if  the 
weather  be  warm  andfimnng,  it  wiQ  be  equal  in  its  appjNur- 
anoe  to  tiie  bed  that  so  much  smcpassed  it  only  a  mosp 
time  before. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Pollock  Pelargonium  in  oreat  beaufy  wiib 
Mr.  Tyerman  the  ottier  da^r;  in  fact  it  looked  bett^  i^tP 
him  than  any  bed  of  it  winch  I  have  ever  seea*  U  wm 
one  of  a  very  pleasing  groi^  of  beds  whieh  had  bettifonaet 
on  what  ori^naUy  was  a  rabfateh  comer.  The  beds  fk 
this  group  axe  formed  in  a  smuk  psttd,  and,  beisf  tsIsM 
about  10  mdies  above  the  bottom  of  the  panel,  tii^  WIMt, 
therefore,  surroouded  by  a  beaut^il  carpet  of  grdsn  ^rass. 
Behind  this  beantiftil  gh>im  of  beds  there  is  a  fine  back- 


rather  thickly  an  immediata  effioet  will  be  prodneed,  wbkii  |  gnnmd  ef  erergveens.     The  spaees  between,  the   beds 
-----  irf.wr^toi..xxxti,<a»SEBizi. 
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apyewd  to  be  about  80  inohes  wide.  The  bed  of  Mrs.  PoUoek 
ImmI  ft  limple  edging  of  Lobelia  PaztooiaiuL  On  a  raised 
taRMe,  between  tbe  panel  and  a  broad  myel  walk,  was  a  yerj 
Beat  SMies  of  obain  beds.  The  smaller  beds  in  the  ohain  were 
liaated  with  Yida  lutea  and  Lobelia  Blue  King,  nuxed ;  these 
Bad  a  Twy  eharming  effeot.  The  larger  beds  in  the  chain,  I 
lUsk,  ware  planted  with  Gentanrea  oandidissima,  Perilla,  and 
'VMena  Tenosa.  The  whole  gronp  of  beds  was  so  beantifal, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  ooloiurs  in  them  so  perfect,  that  it 
fltraek  me  as  beinft  one  of  the  most  sncoessf  nl  gron|»s  I  had  ever 
MUL  Another  uregnlar  chain  which  I  saw  was  yery  snocess- 
dMftf  planted  with  a  centre  of  Pdargoninm  Bnbens  Improyed ; 
9m  row.  Flower  of  the  Bay ;  8rd  row.  Verbena  Pnrple  King, 
iMi  an  edging  of  Oeimstiian  tomentosnm.  This  arrangement 
UMkadezceedini^  beantifal.  Altogether  I  oonsidered^e  bed- 
_  cUag-ool  at  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens  moch  siq>erior  to 
ftaortUng  I  had  seen  in  the  ndg^bonihood  of  London  this 


Mr.  1h«nnsn  had  a  flxie  bed  of  a  dark-leaTcd  plant  which  I 
^ink  is  likely  to  prove  useful.  It  is  Plantago  purpurea  major, 
nis  is  also  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  and  may  be  used  with 
food  advantage  with  the  ^^olas.  It  seeds  yery  freely,  and  is 
aasUjpiopagMed  by  oflsets. 

A  Ittge  bed  of  Geranimn  anemonBfoliiun  produced  a  fine 
<lbct.    This  plant  would  look  well  in  a  sub-tropical  arrange- 
In  doe  of  the  kige  msnhoases  containing  a  miscellaneous 
«ellaclioB  <^plants,  the  whole  of  the  roof  was  covered  with 
,  INMhaias.    Tfa^ware  planted  just  inside  the  front  wall,  and 
.  tiained  up  the  rafters.    The  effeet  on  looking  from  either 
,  mid  was  OTceedingiy  pxetW.    The  Liverpool  Botanic  Qaidens 
'  and  the  Denbies  are  the  only  places  where  I  have  seen  Fududas 
Aow  off  to  such  advantage.— J.  Wills. 


MB.  HABLOOKS  OBCHAHD-HOUSE  AT  ELY. 

-  HnABiira  of  the  success  of  this  mode  of  culture  at  Bly,  I 
'  -was  induced  on  the  80tfa  of  last  month  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  city, 

Bad  with  the  kind  pemisslonof  Mr.Harlock  I  sawallthati 
irished  to  see. 

The  house  is  span-roofed,  100  fM  long  and  26  feet  wide, 

;  TentiUted  on  each  side,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  root   The  trees 

are  from  five  to  six  years  old,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  open  pyra- 

•  ]Bids  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height.    Mr.  Grix,  the  gardener,  who 

-  is  a  self-taught  orchard-house  cultivator,  not  having  practlBod 
pommer  pinching,  has  hitherto  satisfied  himself  with  winter 
araning,  which  he  has  done  well ;  but,  owing  to  the  shoots  not 
having  been  shortened,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees  this 
■easoii  gives  a  crowded  appearance  to  the  house  which  summer 

I  pnming  would  have  obviated. 

In  no  place  have  I  seen  orchard-house  culture  more 

•  thocoughly  canied  out.  The  trees  are  all  in  18-inch  pots,  are 
lop-dressed  in  autumn  and  surface-dressed  in  summer,  the 
pots  stand  on  concreted  bordmn,  and,  owing  to  their  large  size, 
and  the  rich  surface-dressings  given,  the  trees  are  all  in  Uie 
most  vigorous  health— not  a  traos  of  red  spider  or  mildew  to  be 
aeen.  A  large  portion  of  the  crop  had  been  gatibered— -a  most 
abundant  one,  most  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  having 
iKNne  from  six  to  nine  dozen  each ;  the  Apricots  had  borne  a 
erop  equally  good,  one  and  a  half  bushel  having  been  gathered. 
I  saw  only  the  later  kinds  of  Peaches,  such  as  the  Walbnrton 
Admirable,  the  Boudin,  and  others ;  the  froit  abundant  and 
vecy  large.  At  the  time  of  m^  visit  115  fine  luxuriant  trees 
of  Peaches,  Neetsodnes,  and  Apricots,  and  a  few  Plums,  were  in 
the  house,  forming  a  group  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  culture 
I^ver  witnessed. 

.  To  illustrate  how  perfiBctly  Mr.  Harlodk  has  carried  out  the 
Cfohard-house  system,  I  m«y  mention  ^that  in  the  garden, 
arranged  in  rows,  were  120  fine  pyramids  of  Pears  and  Plums, 
an  in  18-inch  pots,  and  nearly  sll  full  of  fine  fruit ;  from  those 
Bot  so  the  fruit  had  been  gathered.  These  trees  had  been 
vrlntered  in  the  orchard-house  with  the  Peach  and  other  trees, 
«Ad  removed  to  the  open  air  early  in  June,  when  the  danger 
Irom  spring  frosts  was  over.  On  manv  of  the  Pear  trees  were 
irom  five  to  six  dosen  of  fhiit,  and  the  Plums  were  equally 
Bbondant  On  trees  of  Guthrie*s  Late  Green,  Beine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  and  Belle  de  Septembre,  were  fine  crops,  and  the 
^vour  of  the  two  first,  ue  fruit  quite  ripe,  was  remarkably 
zioh.  A  Diamond  Plum  tree  was  pointed  out  from  which  the 
fruit  had  been  gathered ;  this  was  described  as  having  bcMi  the 
BUMt  beautiful  object  ever  se^  the  fruit  veiy  large,  and  out- 


numbering  the  leaves.  Mr.  Harlock  stated  that  manyof  fhe 
pyramidal  Pear  trees  on  Quince  stocks  which  had  been  planted 
out  in  the  garden  for  some  years  and  had  not  borne  any  fruit, 
were  now  under  pot-culture  the  most  prolific.  I  noticed  par- 
ticularly Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Moreeau,  Josephine  de  Malinea, 
Zephirin  Gr§goire,  and  Beurrg  Sterokmans  bearing  nsoat 
abundant  crops.  The  latter  sort,  which  often  ripens  badly 
when  cultivated  in  the  open  ground,  is  in  common  with  odi* 
late  Pears  so  forwarded  by  its  eariy  Uossoming,  and  setting  its 
fruit  under  s^ass,  that  it  ripens  in  December,  and  is  ahnsys 
good.  This  may  be  a  hint  to  those  who  live  in  plaoee  idiene 
late  Pears  ripen  with  uncertainty.  As  far  as  I  could  judii, 
Mr.  Harlock*s  Pear  trees  seemed  to  be  in  most  robust  bealtti, 
and  so  f  eiiile  as  to  lead  one  to  think  this  method  of  oultavaUng 
our  fine  sorts  of  Pears  ha  pfefsrable  to  planting  them  in  tha 
open  borders,  the  blossoms  being  always  safe  from  spring 
frosts,  and  the  fruit  being  large  and  ripening  peiieotly.  Some 
Louise  Bonne  were  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  onfy 
to  add  that  Mr.  Hariock  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and 
derives  mueh  pleasure  from  his  fruit  culture.  His  vinerieB, 
200  or  800  feet  in  length,  are  crowded  with  Grapes.— Vxaxob. 


THE  THEOBY  OF  SIL^'EB  SAND. 

Ws  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  silver  sand  of 
Bweny  when  sfariking  cuttings,  but  we  do  not  comprehend  vety 
olearly  the  reason  for  its  bcnefidal  action.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  help  us  to  an  explanation  ?  We  mix  it  with  the  ocdi- 
nary  gaiden  mould  in  vaiving  pioportions.  There  is  surely 
something  in  the  sand  which  operates  chemically,  and  not 
merely  mechanically  t 

We  have  noticed,  also,  that  in  removing  many  of  the  ve^y 
old  timber  trees  in  thlm  nei^bonrhood  that  a  small  oollnntiion 
of  fiint  stones  is  commonly  to  be  found  under  the  boleof  the 
tree.  Did  our  forefathers  place  these  stones  there  for  a  reaeon 
similar  to  that  which  leads  us  gardeners  to  use  silver  sand? — 
SiLiG^  Croydon, 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  silver  sand  when  mixed  with  the 
soil  in  potting  acts  a  little  chemically  on  other  constituents  of 
the  soil,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  action  is  meebsnicsl.  Li 
using  it  for  striking  cuttings  it  is  chie^y  valued  for  its  purity — 
its  freedom  from  iron  and  other  minerals,  and  clay,  earth,  anA 
calcareous  matters,  which  are  often  the  aceompanimSnts  of 
other  pit  and  river  sands.  The  nearest  to  silver  sand  in  use- 
fulness we  have  found  to  be  that  coUaotedon  pubHc  roads,  altar 
heavy  rains,  which  sand,  when  well  washed,  is  about  as  pure 
silex  as  silver  sand.  What  in  practice  makes  it  such  a  good 
covering  for  pots  of  cuttings  is  its  freedom  from  other  sid»- 
stances,  its  porosity,  which  aUows  the  water  freely  to  pass 
without  lodging  about  and  rotting  the  cuttings,  and,  not^th- 
standing  this  porosity,  the  closeness  with  w^ch  it  dings 
round  w  cuttings,  preventing  the  acooBS  of  air  to  their  base, 
which,  if  permitted  to  any  extent,  would  rob  them  of  their 
juices  and  vitali^. 

We  should  suppose  that  the  heaps  of  flints  beneath  old  timbtt 
trees,  if  placed  there  at  all  by  our  ancestors,  must  have  been  used 
ior  the  purpose  of  drainage,  but  we  have  some  doubts  about  the 
matter,  as  we  feooUect  thatwrhen  a  number  of  Scotch  Fir  tM6S 
were  blown  down  in  a  storm,  and  the  winds  brougfaftelong  with 
the  tom-up  roots  a  mass  of  earth  almost  as  large  as  the  end  of 
a  cottage,  it  was  noticed  that  there  were  lots  of  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  excavations  thus  made;  and  great. were  the 
divisions  of  opinion  among  us  young  rustics  how  ihoy  came 
there,  some  contending  that  they  were  placed  there  as  a  suit- 
able foundation  for  the  trees  to  stand  upon,  and  this  opinion 
was  considered  an  utterance  of  wisdom  until  the  sceptics  by 
mattock  and  shovel  demonstrated  that  at  a  similar  depth  in 
the  locality  plenty  of  stones  were  found  where  there  were  no 
trees  growing.  This  simple  matter  might  lead  our  •  leaned 
inquirer  to  give  his  valuable  opinion  as  to  the  ooUeeting  of 
stones,  we  will  not  say  growing,  as  somi»  people  maintain. 

We  are  sony  we  shoiUd  be  accused  **  of  never  giving  a  refutp 
for  what  we  do,"  as  to  give  reasons  for  operations  is  rather  a 
general  habit  with  us,  and  if  the  practice  is  not  more  universal 
it  is  because  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  know  the  reason  w^y*  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  upturned  trees,  we  have  come  to  see  that 
some  things  that  we  once  looked  upon  in  the  r^ation  of  cause 
and  consequence  have  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  fortuitous  coin- 
cidence. If  this  does  make  us  a  little  chary  in  assigning 
reasons  where  all  does  not  appear  quite  transparent,  it  places 
us  just  in  thjB  right  position  of  leaners ;  and  we-presoma  that 
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Urn  ooold  flliieidaie  ibe  **  vthj  "  of  all  our  rimple  operationB  so 
w«il  M  our  leunied  inquirer  **  Silica,**  and  from  no  one  ^voTild 
^e  more  gnUefnUy  reoelTe  instroetion.] 


VINERY  CONSTRUCTION. 

I  AX  abont  to  build  a  yinery  for.  tbe  purpose  of  zipeninff 
BiMk  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  April,  when,  I  suppose,  I  ahonld 
reap  the  greatest  profit  from  their  sale. 

I  proDose  to  boild  a  lean-to  house,  100  feet  long  by  18  feet 
iside.  I  have  strong  reasons  for  not  building  a  very  high  wall 
if  I  can  avoid  it,  and  I  also  want  to  rednee  the  oost  as  mnoh 
as  possible. 

i  haye  read  all  the  works  on  the  subject  which  I  have  heard 
of,  and  I  read  the  Journal  regolarly,  and  have  some  gardening 
eoqperience ;  bat  I  need  some  oouisel  on  certain  points  at  start- 
ing, and  it  is  most  important  that  I  shoold  commit  no  errors 
at  first  which  cannot  afterwards  be  rectified.  It  will  be  of 
yreat  service  to  me  if  you  will  kindly  advise  me  on  the  follow- 
ing points,  as  I  wish  to  commence  at  once: — 

1.  The  aspect  available  is  south-west.  WiU  this  answer 
my  purpose? 

2.  What  is  the  lowest  wall  I  may  have  at  back  for  the  width 
of  18  feet? 

3.  What  is  the  hei^t  recommended  for  the  front  wall  ? 

4.  What  is  the  lowest  quality  and  weight  of  the  glass  to  be 
used  ccmsisteDt  with  satisfactory  results  ? 

5.  I  propose  to  have  the  Vines  planted  inside  the  house, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  I  want  to  force  early,  where  should 
the  roots  be  ?  Kept  inside,  or  sUowed  12  feet  of  border  outside, 
as  well  as  some  border  inside  to  spread  in  ?  In  the  latter  case 
I  should  have  the  front  wall  on  arches.  I  propose  to  plant 
8  leet  apart,  should  I  then  have  an  arch  for  each  Vine,  or  for 
every  two  >^es  ?  If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roots  inside 
the  house,  what  width  of  border  should  I  have  there  ? 

6.  In  either  case,  how  many  four-inch  pipes  must  I  have, 
and  what  position  should  they  occupy  ? 

7.  What  is  the  best  time  for  pUmting  the  Vines  ?  Mr.  Th6m- 
son,  ia  the  Journal  of  Feb.  20th,  1866,  page  140,  says  "  when 
they  have  burst  their  buds  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,"  and  he 
giyes  good  reasons ;  in  "  Sanders  on  the  Vine,"  I  find  at  page  5, 
**ia  the  autumn;**  "Pearson  on  Vine  culture'*  is  silent  on 
lUs  point. 

8.  What  boiler  would  suit  my  purpose  best  ? 

It  is  my  intention  to  build  large  houses  for  the  growth  of 
Iniit,  and  to  experiment  on  hybriSsing. 

In  the  Journal  for  July  24th,  1866,  page  170, 1  see  recom- 
mendations as  to  preserving  fruit.  I  have  experimented  on 
this  subject,  and  succeed  in  preserving  fruit  perfectly  fresh 
without  sugar.  For  some  winters  past  I  have  never  been  with- 
out a  good  supply  of  bottled  fruit,  perfect  in  flavour  and  bright 
IB  colour.  If  you  would  like  the  details  I  will  send  them. — ^H.  W. 

[You  scarcely  give  us  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  decide ; 
hut  taking  your  width  of  an  early  vinery  to  be  18  feet,  and 
vour  disinclination  to  have  a  high  wall  at  the  back,  economy 
being  the  great  object,  then,  instead  of  a  thorough  lean-to,  we 
would  advise  a  hipped  roof.  For  early  Grapes  yon  should 
either  have  a  steep  roof  or  plenty  of  upright  g^UuM.  To  have  a 
Mof  at  46"*  you  would  require  a  wall  as  high  as  the  width  of 
the  roof,  and  the  roof  to  slope  to  the  wall  jAste.  If  you  had 
S  feet  of  a  front  waU  that  would  make  the  roof  all  the  more 
Ifait,  but  still  suitable  for  Grapes  in  April  and  May,  not  but  that 
elizly  Ghrapes  may  be  grown  in  a  house  with  a  flat  roof,  but  not 
flb  well  as  in  one  with  a  steeper  roof,  so  as  to  have  all  the 
help  possible  from  the  sun  in  winter  and  spring.  A  fine  house 
wpmd  be  obtained  by  having  the  wall  18  feet  at  back,  and  from 
li  to  2  feet  high  in  front.  Keeping  economy  in  bricks  in  view, 
a  good  house  would  be  formed  by  having  a  back  wall  10  feet  in 
hnght,  a  hip  of  5  feet  meeting  the  front  roof  at  4  feet  or  so 
l^mn  the  wall,  at  a  height  of  18  feet  from  the  floor,  which,  with 
ft  front  wan  of  2  feet,  would  give  a  front  sash  of  about  17  feet. 
Ttfm  can  judge  for  yourself  iy  pencilling  these  dimensions  in 
lines.  Ton  will  perceive  that  with  a  lO-feet  wall  and  no  hip, 
your  roof  will  be  more  suitable  for  July,  August,  ^c,  than  for 
April. 

But  for  the  protection  of  the  back  waU,  the  most  eoonomical 
plan  for  covering  18  feet  of  ground,  would  be  a  span  roof  with 
aide  wiUls  about  18  inches  in  height,  with  ventilation  in  them, 
and  a  double  ridge  with  ventilators  between  them,  and  the 
Vines  trained  up  each  side ;  height  to  ridge  about  18  feet.  All 
SMh  roofs  could  be  fixed. 


With  these  general  remarks,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  tlM 
roof  is  to  be  less  or  more  of  a  lean-to,  we  reply — 

1.  That  the  aspect  will  answer  very  well,  though  direct  sooth 
would  have  been  better,  as  securing  more  early  sun. 

2.  Even  with  a  hip  the  lowest  wall  would  be  about  10  Iset 
above  the  ground  line. 

8.  For  convenience,  the  wall  in  front  should  not  be  1mm 
than  2  feet,  and  in  that  the  front  ventilators. 

4.  The  lowest  priced  glass  suitable,  is  what  is  called  fourthly 
and  16  ozs.  to  the  foot,  which  will  generally  range  from  18  ois. 
to  a  little  over  15  ozs.,  and  according  to  the  size  of  the  squares 
will  oost  from  l^d.  to  2d.  per  foot.  If  at  all  afraid  of  hail,  it 
would  be  best  to  use  21-oa.  glass,  which  will  oost  from  2id.  to 
3d.  per  foot,  for  fourths^  If  you  obtain  a  better  quality,  |ui 
thirds  or  seconds,  you  will  pay  more  in  proportion. 

5.  In  an  18-feet-wide  house,  you  may  have  the  border  for  th» 
Vines  inside  the  house  entirely  for  ea^ly  forcing.  At  any  r«l«» 
we  would  plant  inside.  If  the  roots  are  to  be  kept  entirely 
there,  we  would  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  train 
both  ways ;  if  in  such  a  hip-roof  as  alluded  to,  and  you  re* 
solve  on  also  having  an  outside  border,  then  we  would  phmt 
8  feet  or  so  from  the  front.  In  that  case  were  we  doing  Uia 
work  we  would  dispense  with  arches,  build  piers  some  4  leefc 

rt,  and  on  these  place  a  stout  oak  or,  rather,  an  iron  sill,  aaA 
roots  could  go  out  and  in  as  they  liked.  To  make  the 
most  of  such  a  house  early,  we  would  plant  within  2  feet  e| 
the  front,  and  also  along  the  back  wall,  or  have  something  elae 
there.  For  eariy  forcing,  we  would  make  all  the  imdde  into  » 
border,  and  keep  the  roots  mainlv  there. 

6.  For  early  forcing  we  would  have  at  least  five  four-ineh 
pipes,  four  fiows  and  one  return,  and  as  far  as  pipes  woidd 
interfere  with  nothing,  we  would  have  them  all  on  the  sama 
level,  just  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  placed  over  it  aa  moat 
convenient. 

7.  It  does  not  matter  when  you  phmt  the  Vines,  if  treatedT 
rightly  afterwards.  If  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  roots  must  be 
protected  and  encouraged  to  move  as  soon  as  or  before  the  tops. 
If  the  buds  are  moving  before  planting,  they  must  have  no 
check  afterwards.  Many  plant  in  May  or  June.  There  is  leS0 
trouble  if  the  Vines  are  planted  when  at  rest.  If  the  roots  are 
planted  outside  in  autumn,  they  should  be  protected  fram 
frost,  snow,  and  cold  rains. 

8.  The  cheapest  boiler,  and  a  very  good  one,  would  be  ft 
Saddle-back,  36  inches  long,  25  inohes  wide,  and  22  inefae0 
high,  which  if  cast  iron  will  cost  about  £7  lOt.  Cylinders  will 
oost  a  little  more,  and  tubular  more  still.  Monro*s  cannon 
boUer  will  be  about  the  same  in  cost  as  a  saddle-back.  The 
tubular  boilers  if  fed  from  the  top  are,  perhaps,  the  easiest 
managed,  but  we  have  done  well  with  saddle-backs,  and  after 
trying  many,  some  of  the  greatest  gardeners  in  the  largest 
establishments  are  going  back  to  them.  Wrought-iron  saddle* 
backs  cost  a  little  more,  and,  on  the  whole,  our  opinion  i0» 
that  they  do  not  last  so  long. 

Even  if  you  mean  to  have  a  border  outside,  you  need  not 
make  it  the  first  year,  and  a  piece  at  a  time  will  be  better  than 
making  it  all  at  once. 

We  shsll  be  much  pleased  to  receive  an  account  of  your 
mode  of  preserving  firuit,  so  as  to  have  it  perfect  in  flavour, 
and  bright  in  colour  in  bottles  in  winter,  and  withoat  sugar. 
It  would  be  generally  useful  and  valuable.] 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Sbftkmbbr  4th. 
At  Uiia  meetiDg  there  wm  aa  ezoellaiit  display  of  plants,  both  cmSr* 
mental-foliaged  and  flowering.  Of  the  former  Mevrs.  Downie,  Laird^ 
and  Laing  oontribnted  a  nnmerona  ooUeetioa  of  thooe  employed  ia  sob* . 
tropical  leaning,  for  which  they  reoeived  a  special  oertmoate.  Among 
them  were  Wigandia  caracasana  and  urens,  Aitemantherai,  Pdymaift 
mndis,  varie^ited  Maize,  Enoalvutas  sloboliis,  Uhdea  biphmsttfida. 
Ferula  nodiflora  with  mnch-dirioed  foliage,  and  setenl  fine  8o-. 
lannms.  Of  the  last,  Solaanm  robnatam  was  partiealaiiy  nctieeaMe' 
by  the  fine  reddish  cinnamon  ef  the  wper  sides  of  the  leaves,  aad 
among  other  very  omamStatal  plants  of  ma  sasae  fsaas  were  8.  vjt§r» 
eaatha  and  deenrrens,  both  with  reddish  orange  ifuiss,  and  the  lAlK 


eaatha  and  deenrrens,  both  with  reddish  orange  ipnss,  and  the  lalMC 
with  white  flowers ;  S.  laciniatam  elegaas,  with  dMply  eat  foliage  ani' 
lar^  riolet  flowers :  S.  anriealatom ;  8.  mSTginstsm  argentemn,  with  [ 
whitish  foliage;  and  8.  amasonieam  almpiuuarenm,  wim  deep  aresa ' 
leaves,  which,  as  well  aa  the  atom,  were  set  with  aemeroas  f ormiasble 


apinea.  Meears.  Yeitch,  Chelsea,  had  lifcewiss  a  neeisi  esrtifleale  lor  • ' 
collection  in  which  were  some  beautifiil  omasMBtu-loliaged  plants,  sadh 
as  Ksrantas  Lmdoiii  (flrst^ihMs  esftiflMie),  resse-iiela,  and  Ysttdtf^' 
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BMMNMlds  IMrS.  Herrmaift  ptlatBbh  AmntMii  PottMuaft,  Colaas 
Gibioni,  Eiipiky^iu  oiMRmkyUos  witti  broftd,  ahinisg,  dark  grevi 
leaipM,  a  prally  vwu^ntod  AbvlilAii  sfanaitaa,  and  the  tfoUen  mriafy 
of  Betiiuwpon  oMoim  Uie  Uiit  VMybMMitifia.    From  Mr.  Bull,  Ghel- 
iMi^.i>inm)  time  pknta  of  th*  old  AiBMyHis  JoMphiaa,  nowitldoB 
seen,  the  Urgwt  of  which  had  a  thick  stem  about  24  feet  hi^  bear-' 
imj^TWf  Utgb  bead  of  flowartt  like  a  nneh-braMbed  eandeUbma, 
and  nnmberiiig  nearly  6J^,    For  thia  a  weU-deoarred  apecial  eertift- 
oa^ivaB  awaraed  to  Mr.  Ball,  and  for  Polyatichiim  axi^;iilare  Holeanam 
hi  receiTod  a  fint-dass  oertifieate.    The  eame  exhibitor  likeviae  eon- 
tifboted  PhUodondron  ezioipeB,  with  deeply-lobed,  ahining,  i>ea  p««n 
ImTen,  Tacoa  pictorata,  wim  a  dark  stem  marbled  with  white,  Dios- 
oeiea  difloolor  Taxiegafta,  ahown-  at  the  preTione  meeting  nnderthe 
atw>iieoiM  name  of  D.  rittata,  a  vaiiety  with  beantifoUy  mottled 
aaA  fliriiped  learee,  and  Caladioma  Saaspareil  and  Annihilator,  the 
latter  with  oximoMi  feiaa  and  white  blotohee.    Mr.  Crippa,  Ton- 
2>fi^  W«Ua,  again  exhibited  a  ooUeotion  similar  to  that  which  he 
pvMBced  at  the  pmrioiM  meeting,  and  which  eompcieed  handsome 
Anpabij  and  other  Japanese  plants,  Altemantheras,  Teleianthera 
fiooidea  rersicolor,  and  Desmodiam  pendnliflomm,  a  hardy  Japanese 
ahmb  with  purplish  pea-like  flowers.    iTy-leaved  G  eranitun  L'Elegante 
dErom  Mr.  Cnnningmun,  The    Forge,  Bnrton-on-Trent,  the  leares 
neatly  edged  with  creamy  white,  a  rery  desirable  varietv  of  compact 
hktit,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.    Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
oMilibnted  ssveral  Lobelias  of  the  folgens  section,  as  did  likewise 
Mb.  KjbgfaecB,  ol  the  Sheen  Noiaeiy,  Richmond,  who  received  second- 
clMi  cmficatei  for  Cnmson  Xing  and  Boae  Qneen,  the  former  a  deep 
upvmm  «d  the  latter  a  roe^  erimson-    Messrs.  £.  Q.  Hendexwm 
mtp  aisM^ad  a  first-class  certificate  for  Felannniam  Sophia  Duma- 
zas9^  one  of  the  tricolor  class  and  very  saowy,  having  a  finely 
ooloored  zone.    From  the  same  firm  came  also  Agalmyla  staminea, 
mj^lant  of  creeping  habit,  with  fine  bright  red  flowers,  Colexis  aareo- 
z&aigixiatns  havmg  the  foliage  ed^  and  blotched  with  yellow,  and 
Coleas  maxmoratns.    Messrs.  Veitch  e^ihibited  a  fine  collection  of 
iUAaia,  comprising  oiamplee  of  the  Tarioas  sections,  snch  as  the 
CbasM,  FBony-^ovend,  BmpMor,  Hedgehog,  Chryaanthemnm-fiowered, 
Ac,  together  with  the  unimproved  China  Aster,  to  show  the  admnoe 
:4«ia  oil  tbe  ongiaaL    A  special  oertifieate  was  gKven  for  the  eollec- 
i|a».    Fiastrelasi  certificates  were  likewise  awarded  to  Messrs.  Os- 
hvMt  Fnlhaw,   for  Statice  Frostii,  a  fine   de^colonxad   variety, 
and  to  Mr.  B.   Hartland,  Loagh  Nurseries,  Cork,  for  a  golden- 
Tariegated  form  of  WeUSngtonia  gigantea.    From  Mr.  B.  Parker,  of 
Tooting,  came  a  dark  variety  of  LteUa  elecans,  and  from  Mr.  Fergn- 
aibn,  lyhitton  Knrsery,  several  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  but  to  none  of 
these  subjects  was  any  award  made.    A  certificate  of  the  first-dass 
'was  awai  ded  to  Mr.  Mann,  of  Brentvood,  for  tricolor  Pelargoniam 
Hetotia,  and  one  of  the  second-class  for  Mimas,  bri^t  scarlet,  in  the 
vMf  of  Dr.  liiidley.     Mr.  Smith,  gardener' to  S.  H.  Norria,  Bee., 
iHiiiuehato,  eontriboted  fi  good  spike  of  Benanthera  cocdnea,  and, Mr. 
fyandinh.  Ascot,  a  fine  coUeotlon  of  choice  Gladioli,  for  which  a  special 
cjpittficate  was  awarded.    Mr.  Eckford,  Coleahill,  had  a  firsi-dass  oer- 
tifieate for  an  oran^-scarlet  Verbena  called  Coleshill,  and  a  second- 
cfaas  one  for  Dahha  Lad^  Jane  Ellice  tipped  with  purplish  rose;  and 
aeoond-dass  certificates  were  also  given  to  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury, 
for  Gazelle,  ^aded  salmon,  tinged  with  violet  at  the  tips,  and  for 
Buriel  Tetterell,  a  light  ground,  heavily  tipped  with  rosy  purple. 
iWiraiise  Williams,  de^  maroon  crimson,  a  fine  variety,  also  from 
Mr.  Kmes,  received  a  first-class  certificate,  as  did  also  TroMsolmn 
ittng  rfSaariatt,  afsee-flowenag  scarlet  variety  shown  by  Mr.  Ueo^ge, 
cf-fjUnnimi  HiQ,  who  likewise  exhibited  Lnteom  Improved,  a  ydlow 
kind  spotted  with  crimson.    Mr.  Cannell,  Woolwich,  sent  two  seedling 
Iftinhwas,  and  Messrs.  Stnart  &  Meia,  of  Kelao,  Hollyhock  Uooass, 
M  ovij^  to  the  jooiney,  not  in  good  condition. 

'  WvfK  CMoaiT^a/— With  the  exeeptiMi  of  some  fraii  sewt  to  aa«M 
fery  little  was  snbmittsd  to  the  Committee  at  this  meeting.  Mr. 
Coning,  Boyston,  sent  a  seedling  Plum  called  Black  Prince,  but  it 
vioved  to  be  inferior  in  flaiQnx  to  •^'■*«"g  vadeties ;  and  from  Mr.  C. 
XHxon  come  White  Beechwood  Melon,  raised  between  the  Beechwood 
mnd  Brombapk  Ball,  but  its  flavoor  was-  likewise  not  good  {  also  a 
double  Cncomber  united  by  the  sides,  a  monstrosity,  however,  which 
18  not  of  uncommon  occunenoe  villi  Oncubitacen.  Mr.  Craddock, 
mrtoer  to  Lord  Willoogbby  de  Broka,  Compton  Vemey,  sent 
jQi^QD.  Ki&ie^  Potato^  a  dean-eldnaed,  fine-looking  variety,  and  Mel- 
Ifi^iune  Seedhng.  both  of  which  were  referred  to  Dr.  Ho(S  to  report 
t^pn  when  cooked.  Heasrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a  collection  of  well- 
0twn  Qnion«>  oomnrisiM  among  others  the  Trebons,  Danvers  Yellow, 
M^llkeham  Pail^  Wliite  &aiiiah,  and  Beading.  The  last  three  were 
^MA^  to  be  ab«olately  the  aam&  A  qpecial  certificate  was  awarded 
1^  JUfimr  TfiUflb  f « tM  odleetion. 


twelve  handsome  spikes  of  Gladiolas  Brenchleyenais.  Ptisea  ^ 
offered  on  this  occasion  for  collections  of  six  misodlaneons  _ 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Hammersmith,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Young  second ;  and  so 
extra  prise  was  likewise  awarded  to  the  former  for  a  good  collection  ol 
misoeUaneotts  plants  and  Ferns. 


WWM»f  ^QflbOir^  Al»^<M*r  M.*-Mr.  Youa(L  Highgate,  received  a 
fld^prixeilor  mowiimm  ol  fnut»  eoomtiag  ol  seventeen  dishos,  and 
Mp^BXfieUeiiii|».9iw4itj ;  and  Mr.  Baiin,  I)iigs«ell,  had  a  third  prize 
WOBe  oamistfcy  «f  Ave.didiee.    Mr.  Sarlsy  and  Mr.  Yoong  likewise 


I'misod  firpianir'aeoond  vises  Ice  celUidanBe  of  vegetables,  and  an 
^|rtf%.  prize  waa  awarded  V  Ml 
t|iniiiet  of  wdl-gmm  Oaiona. 


«B0hamP»rk  Onko,  notieed  in 


Mr.  Toang  for  a  ooUeotioa  of  nineteen 
CotbMh,  Hig^yU,  reoeivad 
KO^  laa  necsmeaa  of  what  la  called  the 
another  nane. 


r  page,  and  a  similar  award  for 


KEEPING  WASPS  AND  FUES  FEOM  WAIli 

PKurr. 

At  page  171  I  obaerre  a  remark  about  protectixig  Peadies 
from  wasps  and  woodliee.  Last  year  I  lost  a  large  portion  of 
my  crop,  both  inside  and  onteide  my  house,  by  woodliee  and  ' 
bluebottle  fly.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  I  procured  from  the 
gasworks  some  of  the  refuse  lime  through  which  the  gaa  bad 
been  purified,  mixed  it  as  I  would  eommon  lime  for  whitewash, 
and  put  a  good  eoat  over  my  walls,  the  eifect  has  been  I  ha^e 
not  seen  a  sin^e  wasp  or  bluebottle  there  this  year. — Jamss 

PlM.  

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

The  autumn  Show  took  phuie  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last, 
what  there  waa  an  exeelleat  diaplay  of  fmit  and  cat  fiowets,  thoq|^ 
scarcely  so  extensive  as  iu  former  years.  Considering  the  i  ^  ^ 
unfavoorafale  ehafacter  el  the  weaflMr,  thare  was  a  good  i 
of  visitors. 

Fruit,  to  which  one  side  of  the  nave  waa  devoted,  was  not  so  well 
represented  as  usual,  both  as  regards  ^antity  and  size ;  but  deficiency 
in  the  latter  respect  is  pretty  general  this  season.  Only  two  cdllee- 
tions  were  shown :  that  from  Mr.  T.  Dawson,  gardener  to  Earl  Cow- 

Sir,  Panshanger,  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  consisted  of  a 
lack  Prince  Pbie  Apple,  good  bunches  of  Barbarossa  and  Mnseat 
Gsapae,  a  green-fleshed  Mekm,  fine  Violette  Hative  Peaches,  Bhrags 
Neetaxines,  aad  Flersnee  Ohernes.  Mr.  Donald,  gardaner  «e  J.  fL 
BareUy,  £sa.,  Leyton,  waa  second  with  a  Quean  Pine,  Blaekfi«»> 
burgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Scarlet  Perfeetion  Melon,  Peachea,  Near 
tarines,  Cherries,  and  Pears. 

Pine  Apples  were  not  numerous  nor  remarkable  for  quality ;  there 
were,  however,  a  few  good  Queens.  For  three  fruits,  Mr.  Dawson  was 
first  with  SmooUi-leaved  Cavenne,  Providence,  and  Black  Prince ;  and 
Mr.  Chihnan,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  Bingwood,  eeeond 
with  a  Queen  and  two  Smoooth-leaved  Cayennes.  Mr.  Page,  gBr> 
doner  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Streatham,  exhibited  two  of  the  latter, 
wflsghing  &  lbs.  each,  aad  Charlotte  Bothaehild,  4  lbs. ;  and  Mr. 
Wallis,  gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  Es^.,  Astle  Park,  Providence,  EsmUb, 
and  Brown  Sngar-fcaf.  A  weU-npened  Queen  from  Mr.  JL  Bmaa, 
to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  M i^.,  Dulwich,  was  first  in  tho  daaa 


for  that  variety,  Mr.  Elstone,  gardener  to  S.  Xiawrenoe,  Esq.,  r.lajnhaw 
Park,  being  second  with  a  fnit  of  4  lbs.  6  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  B.  Craik, 
gardener  to  6.  Soames,  Esq^  was  third.  In  the  class  for  anv  varietr 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbonme,  Esq.,  Hford,  was  first,  ana 
Mr.  Page  second,  with  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  and  Mr.  Donglas  aJio 
took  the  thirdjprise  with  Charlotte  Bothaehild,  wei^  5  Ibe. 

Oeapeb. — Ihere  was  not  nearly  so  fine  an  exhibitien  of  these  as 
might  have  beoi  exneetsd,  thoogh  several  very  excellent  bnnchea  wh* 
ahown.  The  Bind  Hamburc^  from  Mr.  Meredith,  of  OarslBii, 
which  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  Black  kinds,  were,  aa  nana]* 
remarkably  fine,  the  bunches  being  very  large,  and  the  berries  large 
and  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Osborne,  Eay's  Nursery,  Finchley,  who  was 
second,  had  also  very  fine  bunches,  though  not  so  even  as  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's in  the  size  of  the  berries.  Equal  third  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  R.  Norris,  gsidener  to  A.  Boeaaqaet,  Bra.,  Sonthgate,  fev  Jftkktk 
Haabaigh,  and  to  Mr.  Deveniah  Bodwell,  Weymontii,  f or  fioa  iai 
aemewhat  loose  boncheaol  the  Muscat  HambnrgK  weighiiKg  10  lb.  1  oik 
These  were  all  three  on  the  same  rod,  and  it  waa  a  matter  ol  wmrgaam 
that  three  snob  bnnehes  should  have  been  produced  within  so  ahoria 
distance  of  each  oti^er.  Of  other  kinds  ffood  bunches  of  Black  Prines 
came  from  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  of  Lady  Downe's  from  J.  HoUing- 
worth,  Esq.,  BCaidstone,  and  Mr.  Morris,  gardener  to  R.  Bri(^t,  Sso., 
Tring,  and  of  Black  Alicante  (?)  from  Mr.  Irving,  gardener  to  the  Dan 
of  Hamilton,  Easten  Park,  Suffolk,  the  last  being  ripened  in  a  Peaeh^ 
hoaaa  without  firs  heat  Of  White  CSranes  the  best  were  beantifidly 
ripened  Ganon  Hall  Muacata  from  J.  Holnngworth,  Eaq.  Mr.  Irvii^, 
to  the  Dnko  of  Hamilton,  was  seoimd  with  good  welUiipaMA 
of  Buekland  Sweetwater;  and  Mr.  Osborne*  FinehkT,  aai 
Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  ShardelMB»irereaqaaftfeM 
for  Muscats.  The  heaviest  bunch  of  any  kind  was  a  vec^  fine  esie 
(weight  not  stated),  of  Black  Hamburgh,  not,  however,  quite  perfact 
as  regards  colour,  shown  by  Mr.  Osborne ;  and  a  bunch  of  the  same 
kind,  wei^iing  upwards  of  4  lbs.,  from  Mr.  Irving,  was  second. 
There  were  several  good  baskets  of  12  lbs.  and  upwards,  most^  con- 
sisting of  Black  Hamburi^.  Mr.  B.  Norris,  gardener  to  A.  Boaan- 
qnet,  J^ao*,  waa  first,  and  Mr.  Osborne,  FinchleY,  second  irith  that 
kind,  ana  eaaal  third  pnaes  wars  awarded  to  nx.  W.  Toomer,  ow- 
daner  to  J.  Purett,  Baq.,  Heme  Hill,  icsr  Mnaeata,  amaU  in  berryM 
weH  ripaaed,  and  to  Mr.  T.  Freai,  Maidstone,  for  Blaek  Banhv^ 

Peaches   ahd   Nectarikes   were  aU  rather  aaudl  thon^^  weft 
coloured.    The  former  chiefly  consisted  of  Grosse  Mignonne,  Boyal 
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Qeoige,  Boyal  Charlotte,  Koblesge,  Bwriiigkoii,  Violfltto  Hative,  snd 
B«lttgi«te.  Mr.  l^ommroit,  FktoM,  Weedon,  wn  flnt ;  Mr.  Cnoie, 
pyOwwr  to  the  Ber.  L.  DeedM,  teesnd,  ^th  Boyal  Chaodotte ;  and 
Mr.  HmmU,  Denmark  Hfll,  Odst,  wifh  Oroue  Hjupnoone.  Some 
«Md  fruit  of  Bojal  Geoige,  stowh  in  pole  in  an  nnheated  onhard- 
WNMI,  eame  fipom  Mr.  Don^be,  gaideaer  to  F:  Whitboame,  Esq. 
Bor  NeetaxiBflB :  Mr.  King,  gardetter  to  G.  Boder,  En.,  Slaiu^iain, 
mm  flrrt  with  a  good  dish  o?  Violette  Hitire;  Mr.  Svtheilaiid,  gar- 
4nar  to  Mtb.  Jamieeon,  Folham,  second  with  the  same  raiiety ;  and 
'Ifr.  Dawion,  tiiird,  -with  Itawnton.  9oae  ihiely-«o!6tired  ntdt  of 
Biven's  Orange,  from  orohard-hoiue  tiMs,  w«re  shown  by  Q.  F. 
iWibon,  £«q.,  Weybridge.  Elmge,  Bonian,  PHmaston  Orange, 
Ifnrrey,  and  one  or  two  other  varietieS'WttretJBo  fairly  represented. 

Mklowb  were  shown  to  the  number  of  three  soore.  The  best 
Green-fleshed  was  Preston  Hall  Hybrid,  from  Mr.  Frost,  Maidstone ; 
Mr.  Samuel,  Broom  Park,  Betohworth,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Chilman, 
ttord.  Of  the  Scarlet-fleShed  varieties.  Scarlet  Gem  had  the  pre- 
tminenee,  Mr.  StaceT,  gardener  to  £.  Baymont,  Esq.,  Norwood, 
beinff  first  with  it;   Mr.  Bailey,  second;  and  Dr.  Cooper,  Slongh, 

FiOB  were  not  nameroaoly  shown,  bnt  very  good.  The  best  were  very 
'ftro  Bmnswiok  and  Brown  Turkey,  from  Mr.  Dennis,  gardener  to 
H.  Havward,  Esq.,  Folldngton  ;  next  came  Black  Ischia  and  Brons- 
iiiok,  nom  Mr.  Samnel,  Betohworth.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  was 
tiard ;  Mr.  Laoey,  gardener  to  C.  S.  Mortimore,  Esq.,  Morden  nik, 
fourth. 

duuHUCs. — ^Morello,  as  might  be  expeeted  at  this  late  season,  was 
ihe  variety  most  shown,  and  Terence  was  also  well  represented.  The 
ibtt  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Marcham,  gardener  to  E.  Gates,  Esq., 
Hanwell,  for  fine  dishes  of  Morello  and  Kentish ;  the  second  to  mx. 
Bailey,  for  Morello  and  Bigarreau ;  and  equal  third  prizes  to  Mr.  Sage, 
gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge,  for  Morello  and  Florence,  and 
to  Mr.  Dawson  for  the  latter  and  Belle  Magnifique. 

PLUva  were  tolerably  numerous,  bnt  scarcely  so  g9od  as  in  former 
B.  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Beading,  was  first  with  excellent  dishes  of 
Magnum  Bonnm,  Goliatii,  and  Coe*8  Golden  Drop.  Mr.  Bailey 
eonid  with  Victoria,  Washingtcn,  and  Prince  of  Wales ;  and 
/iir.  fiHioebridge,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Goad,  Esq.,  Oarshalton,  third,  with 
-<Mi*th,  Jefferson,  and  Washinglon.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Stoke,  Slough,  had 
•  ftrarth  prise  fbr  the  first  and  laat,  and  Pond's  Seedling.  ExoeUent 
rMidbard-house  irint  of  TraiupKreiit  Gags,  Ooa*s  Goldn  Drop,  and 
JMm  CSaade  de  Bavay,  eame  horn  Mr.  Wilson,  Weybridge. 

^tmaa.-- Of  dessert  kinds  the  best  four  dishes  were  Bed  Ptsarmain, 
Bad  AsAmchan,  Colonel  Yanghan,  and  Beinetto  du  Laak,  ^om 
MMn.  Iriuie,  St.  Motfy^  ^^T'^  ^^-  ^^^^  Stoke,  was  aeeondwlth 
'Mafaop^  Pippin,  Devonahirs  Quarrenden,  Cox's  Onmge  Pinpin,  and 
« tadstowkeJ  seedling ;  Mr.  Webb,  Beading,  thii4,  with  Bed  Aslra- 
flteft,  Seariet  NonparnO,  Bib«ton  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins ;  and  Mr. 
»Hsln»  Ooring,  Sussex,  fonrth,  with  Feecm^s  Pimin,  Bed  Astrachati, 
Ball's  Golden  Betnette,  and  Cellini.  Among  other  kinds  we  noticed 
Saii^  Strawberry,  pretty,  but  not  of  much  value  as  regpnrda  flavour, 
BLurr  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  (misnamed  Colonel),  Kinff  of  the 
Bl|%ttis,  Pearson's  Plate,  Early  Bed  Margaret,  and  Irish  Peach.  The 
Mt  prise  for  kitohen  Apples  was  taken  by  Mr.  WiDmore,  Ho^le 
Ilaee,  with  good  examples  of  Alexander,  Bed  Astraohan,  Blenheim 
«aA  Stone-'s  Pippins.  Mr.  Mortimore  was  second  with  a  kind  called 
Bitt^s  Putting,  UeUini,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  SuJBeld.  Messrs.  Lane, 
fli.  Mary's  Cray,  were  third,  and  Messrs.  Gadd,  Doridng,  fourth.     Al- 

Mon,  jOumelow's  Seedling,  Northern  Greening,  Gloria  Mundi,  Rol- 
and  Kentish  Fill-basket  were  among  the   other  kinds 


years. 
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Pbabi.— The  best  three  dishes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
Moke,  Stough,  who  had  good  examples  of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 
•Ijouise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Duchesse  d'Angotdeme.  Mr.  Harrison, 
•atlmds  Palace  Gardens  had  fine  dishes  of  the  two  last-named  kinds 
«id  BaoR^  Clairgeau,  and  Mr.  Bichbell,  jardener  to  —  Heathooto, 
JBaq*,  Spsom,  was  third  with  good  Beurre  Diel  and  B6urr6  Clairgeau. 
▲  -tUrd  Jpise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bonner,  gardener  to  the  Ber.  J. 
■Cmmt,  Woking,  for  Gansel^  Berssanot,  Dudbesee  A'Angonl^me,  and 
Mane  Louise.  The  prise  for  the  heaviest  dish  of  twelve  was  awarded 
%»  Kr.  Gadd,  gardener  to  J.  Jaffray,  Escu  for  UTOdale's  St  Germain, 
10  lbs.  4  OSS.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  was  second  with  ene  of 
I  de  la  Cour,  weighing  8  lbs.  4  ozs.,  and  Mr.  O.  Goldsmith 
Pears  shown  for  flavour  eonsisted  almost  exclusively  of 
WHKaau's  Bon  Chretien  and  Jargonelle.  The  second  and  third  prises 
I  awarded  to  the  former  kind  shown  \rr  Mr.  Gitnwr,  of  Hammer- 
,  and  Mr.Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge,  whilst  the  first  went  to  a  variety 
,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomyeroft* 
^  Fsmr  Trees  nr  Pots.— Mr.  Toomer,  gardener  to  J.  Pttrett,  Esq|., 
Home  Hill,  exhibited  a  Black  Hambursh  Vine  bearing  splendid 
taiehes.  Messrs.  Lane  8b  Sons  and  Mr.  Hope,  gardener  to  W. 
Muxell,  Esq.,  sJso  exhibited  beautifnUy  fruited  specimens,  and  some 
good  pot  Ymes,  though  of  smaller  size,  came  from  Mr..  Geirs,  Nor- 
irood.  Vines,  Pear,  Apple,  and  Plum  trees  in  pots,  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Eraser,  together  with  excellent  dishes  <n  rine  fruit  from 
Mt  trees ;  and  pot  Plum  and  Peach  trees  came  also  from  Mr.  Ver- 
fiton,  Clapham  Common. 

jftucKLLAKEOTm.— Mr.  Webb,  of  Beading,  famished  twenty  kinds 
nl  Alberts,  among  which  were  several  of  his  own  xaasing ;  Mr.  Preeoe, 
r  to  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  EaHng,  a  good  dish  of  MuIberriM ;  Mr. 
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Salama,  Hampton,  Tomatoes  and  fruit  of  what  whs  edled^tbs  Qoiaui 
Bush  Squash,  used  as  &  Vegetable  Marrow ;  and  Mr.  Ebmp,  gnrdtttet 
to  B.  Bentall,  Esq.,  a  cluster  of  Musa  Cavendishii,  on  •  stem  upwanh 
of  a  foot  in  diameter,  whidh  had  been  an  unrooted  sucker  bnt  fonrtaea 
months  ago.  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  likewise  eshibttedf 
a  duster  of  the  same  Banana.  A  good  dish  of  Victoria  Bed  Cotrant 
came  from  Mr.  Vertigan,  Clanham,  also  one  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
Strawberry.  Li  the  vegetable  denartmttst,  Mr.  Levall,  dnMB, 
exhibited  good  fruit  of  Butcher's  Black  Spine  Cucumber;  and  Mr. 
Porter,  gomener  to  the  Hon.  A.  Ashley,  Copt  HeU,  Essex,  Bsiez 
Champion,  a  spineless  variety,  said  to  be  a  wonderful  cropper  and  of 
good  flavour.  From  Messrs.  Barr  Ss  Sugden  came  a  coUeotiota  of 
Onions ;  and  from  Messrs.  Cutbush,  veiy  flne  bulbn  of  the  Nnnetafan 
Park  Onion,  all  of  which  were  said  to  weigh  at  least  1  lb.  each,  aadi 
one  as  much  as  24i  ozs.  The  same  firm  also  contributed  dishes  of 
their  Giant  Kidney  Bean,  which,  though  the  pods  were  larg«,was 
crisp  and  succulent. 

VLOWBRS. 

In  the  fioml  department  of  the  Show  there  was  an  evident  flatness 
from  its  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  cut  blooms,  and  another 
year  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  a  judicious  introduction  of 
plants  in  pots  along  the  centre  of  the  tables  would  not  be  an  iih- 
provement. 

Daxcltas.— The  stands  of  these  were  numerous,  and  the  blooms  foae 
the  most  part  exeellent.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight,  Mr.  Ke^ies,  of 
SaUsbnry,  was  first  with  flne  blooms  of  Golden  Admiration,  lEUng  of 
Sweden,  Matilda,  Queen  of  Primroses,  Delicata,  Edward  Spar^,  Nardil 
Taunton,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  CSiairman,  James  Backhouto,  Miss  Heh- 
ehaw.  Flossy  Giri,  George  White,  Leah,  Panolise  Williams,  Mite. 
Wyndham,  Andrew  Dodds,  Umpire,  John  Wyatt,  Charlotte  Dorlidg» 
Annie  Austin,  Disraeli,  Anna  Keynes;  British  Triumph,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Freemason,  Lady  Mary  Wylde,  George  Wheeler,  Miss  MMAevt, 
Bob  Bidley,  Ladr  Palmerston,  Criterion,  Stella  Oelaa,  H«gh  Milkr, 
Ellen  Potter,  Lilac  Perfection,  Lady  Gla%s  Hetbeti,  Lord  JMrify, 
Princess,  Nozfolk  Hero,  Lilac  Queen,  Sam  Barttett,  Ptai,  Ikni  of 
Pembroke,  Fanny  Purchase,  Vice-Chairman,  Golden  Gemt  waA-MUMj 
Austin.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  was  second  with  stands  ilii  whssh  tra 
noticed  fine  exan»les  of  Chaimian,  Lord  Derby,  Inmaiial,  Mad|^ 
Wildfire,  and  Pen;  the  third  price  going  to  Mr.  foasbeslej,  wC 
Coventry,  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Merset  of  Spsom.  _ 

For  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  Kmee  was  again  ilrst  with 
examples  of  Queen  of  Primroses,  Lady  of  Ihe  Lake,  Chairmni 
Backhouse,  Lord  Derby,  Chartotte  DoriiBA,  Ladr  Gkdys 
Golden  Admiration,  Bob  Bidley,  Norfolk  MOo,  Earl  of  POaikwto, 
Anna  Keynes,  George  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  Qiteen  of  TiiiaMi, 
George  White,  Lady  Palmerston,  Edward  Spacy,  Viee-PresiaeliA,  WBm 
Henshaw,  Delicata,  Harriet  TettereU,  Leah,  and  Miss  fieibsrit  ttr. 
Drayoott,  Humberstone,  Leicestor,  was  second  With  Altfumdra,  GhariM 
Turner,  Lottie  Atkins,  Imperial  Marquis  of  Bewmont,  G«otge  Brow*, 
Lady  G.  Herbert,  Prince  of  Prussia,  FoslMiiteir,  Lord  Derby,  Hiag 
Henshaw,  Juno.  Anna  Keynes,  Norfolk  Hevo,  Fanny  PuinhMa,  Iiilio 
Queen,  Champion,  Model,  Charlotto  Dorling,  Leah,  DosMsld  BaaMfe, 
Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Annie  Austin, and  Lady  Maude  Harbert,  hll^ 
which  were  very  good.  Mr.  Legge,  Edmoaton,  was  tidrd ;  Mr.  WaiBMr, 
Thame,  fourth ;  and  Mr.  C.  Kimberley,  fifth. 

In  the  Amateurs'  class  for  the  same  number,  Mr.  0.  J.  1 
Bromwich,  was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Chairman,  Arthne,  ^ 
Anna  Keynes,  Andrew  Dodds,  Master  of  Arte,  Bob  Bidley,.*  pEtfc 
Model,  Leah,  DeUoata,  Donald  Beaton,  Miss  HenUul*, 
,  Lady  G.  Herbert,  Lord  Derbv,  Alexandra,  Hugh  IfiBeJ^, 
Geor0»~Brown,  British  Triumph,  Juno,  Criterion,  Chsirlotto  DdtUdt, 
and  Pauline.  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  Floore,  Weedon,  Was  aMmfi 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Brentford,  third;  Mr.  Hedge,  Colchester,  fourth ^  ~ 
Glasscock,  Bishop  Stortford,  fifth ;  and  Mr.  Cottis,  Newhall,  Oik 
ford,  sixth.  4 

In  the  dass  for  twelve  blooms,  the  beet  stand  came  from  Mr.  Thd»- 
neycroft,  the  varietise  being  Lord  Palmerston,  Volunteer,  Fasn^ 
Purchase,  seedling,  Lord  Derby,  Model,  IntematioBal,  WilUe  A«8ttt» 
Juno,  Miss  Henshaw,  British  Triumph,  and  MMUda  Keynes.  1ft. 
Ghuscock  was  seeoad  with  Goldfinder,  OhaAoellor,  Andrew  DodA, 
Jenny  Austin,  British  Triumph,  Garibaldi,  Lord  Mmerston,  Vtm^ 
Purchase,  Bird  of  Passage,  Ddicata,  Lord  Derby,  and  Mrs.  BeBon. 
Mr.  Lakins,  Shooters  Hill,  was  third;  Mr.  Hofkinft,  fdurllk;  Mr. 
'Hedfle,  fifth ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  sixth. 

Of  the  Fancy  varieties  the  stands  were  ntft  veiy  niaxMbona.  THb 
best  twelve  blooms  in  the  Nurserymen's  slasa  eame  from  Mr.  Em^mti, 
and  consisted  of  Chang,  Formidable,  Boralarity,  Lightning,  GoteiiMliiU 
President  Lincoln,  Remarkable,  Lord  Warden,  Messenger,  Baltiiiy, 
John  Salter,  and  Ebor.  In  the  comsponding  class  for  amaiswfe  In. 
Peny  eecupied  a  similar  position  wifli  Jomi  Buan,  Sam  B«i6sft» 
Qoeen  Mab,  Octoroon,  Paukne,  Queen  of  Sports,  Harieouifei,  Oiunbaidt^ 
a  yellow  seedling  streaked  with  erimson,  Triomphe  de  Boabaix,  ] 
larity,  and  Artemas  Ward.  Mr.  Thomeycroft  was  se 
Petfield,  gardener  to  G.  Thomhill,  Esq.,  DiddmgtMi,  third.  n4| 

A  good  number  of  seedlings  were  ewnibited. 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Keynes  for  Paradise  Williams,  aad  lor  PHbssMI 
of  Wales,  delicate  lilao  with  a  white  centra,  tinned  wi A  tMal ;  l^if- 
President,  golden  yellow,  and  Butterfly,  vel&h  enmga^  rsosNeC 
second^dass  certifioatao.  Mr.  PeOMd  hid  a  siaaitar  Hward  Ito  « 
pleasing  flower^  white,  tippad  with  pvplkh  liliai  atoaMr.  IHpM^ 
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dwlMa,  for  Pope's  Gem,  a  white  and  pnrpluh  orimeon  Fancy.  Mr. 
Bar^BU  had  likewise  a  seoond-oUuiB  oerttficate  for  Mrs.  Burgees,  riolet 
eriason,  tipped  with  brighter  crimson.  Vangnaxd  and  Bijon  from  Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  the  former  purplish  maroon,  the  latter 
aalmon  tinged  with  lilac,  were  also  awarded  second-class  certificates. 

Asnxs.— The  best  stands  both  of  German  and  French  came  from 
Mr.  Stanford,  gardener  to  J.  Thomassett,  Esq.,  WalthamstoV,  and  con- 
fined blooms  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  In  the  former  class 
Mr.  Benham,  Newbury,  was  second,  and  in  the  latter  Mr.  Hedge ;  Mr. 
Jennin^,  8hipston-on-Stour,  and  Mr.  Minchin,  Hook-Norton,  being 
nnectiTely  third. 

MiBCKLLANEOUs.— Besides  twelre  boxes  of  beautiful  cut  blooms  of 
Boees,  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  wonderfully  fine  for  the  sea- 
son, he  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Amy  Hogg  and  other  Nosegay 
Pdargoniums,  as  well  as  dwarf  standard  plants  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  and 
some  other  yariegated  kinds.  A  collection  of  yariegated  shrubs  and 
Iries,  likewise  from  the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  receired  first-class  certificates 
for  Nosegay  Pelargoniums  Duchess  of  SutherUnd  and  Lady  Constance 
Groevenor,  a  fine  orange  scarlet,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  one  of  the 
aeoond-class  for  Shirley  Hibberd,  rosy  scarlet.  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing  reproduced  their  collection  of  sub-tropical  plants 
exhibited  the  previous  day  at  Kensington,  Mr.  Cunningham  his 
pretty  I^-leayed  Pelargonium  L'Elegante ;  and  from  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden  and  Carter  &  Co.  oame  plant-cases,  flower-baskets,  &c. 
Those  from  the  latter  were  interspersed  with  fine-foliaged  and  flower- 
ing nlants,  forming  altogether  a  very  pretty  stand.  Among  other 
ttxuolee  of  utility  was  a  window  box  of  ainc,  with  the  front  enamelled 
lo  resemble  porcelain,  oyer  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
00  liable  to  breakage. 

TaxBB  is  a  large  olass  of  persons  to  whom  the  Crystal  Palace 
Autumn  Show  presents  more  features  of  interest  than  the  great  Show 
in  Miay.  There  may  not  be  the  grand  msssfw  of  greenhouse  and  stove 
ylaats,  and  Orchids,  Geraniums  and  Azaleas  are  of  course  absent ;  and 
than  have,  oomparatiyely  speaking,  a  small  cirole,  if  not  of  admirors, 
at  aaj  rate  of  enltivators ;  but  the  Boss,  the  Aster,  the  Dahlia,  the 
Gladiolus,  and  the  Hollyhock  an  flowers  which  the  humble  cultivator 
«an  manage,  and  often  does  manage,  as  well  or  better  than  his  more 
aristooratio  neighbour,  and  hence  the  multitude  know  more  of  them 
smd  oare  mora  for  them  than  those  already  named.  It  might  have 
l)een  supposed  that  the  extremely  unfavourable  season  would  have 
nrioosly  militated  against  this  Exhibition,  but  it  was  not  so.  Dahlias 
more  never  better,  Boses  certainly  more  in  character  than  I  have 
seen  them  at  the  autumn  show,  the  Gladioli  excellent,  although  one 
missed  the  fine  odlection  of  Mr.  Standish,  Asters  were  good,  and  the 
Exhibition  as  a  whole  only  presented  a  great  falling  off  in  fruit,  which, 
aspecially  in  the  out-door  oepartment,  was  scarce,  and  not  up  to  the 
quality  Of  former  years. 

B08B8. — In  the  class  for  twenty-four  single  Uooms  Mr.  Keynes  was 
-ftnt  with  Charles  Lefebvre,  Louise  Pe^nny,  General  Washington, 
fiowenir  de  la  Mahnaison,  Yioomte  Vigier,  Madame  Vignerxm,  Anna 
da  Diesbach,  Mdlle.  Amelie  Halphen,  Gloiro  de  Vitrr,  Ghtbriel  de 
Ptoynmi^,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  f ranfois  Lacharme,  Mar^chal  Niel,  John  Hopper.  Madame 
Bivers,  Centifolia  Bosea,  Baron  P.  de  Kinkelin,  BeUe  Normande, 
Ihw  de  Wellington,  Madame  Bousset,  Baron  Gonella,  and  Senateur 
Yaisse.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second  with  Madame  C.  Wood, 
Duehesse  d'Orleans,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Yicomte  Vigier,  Charles 
Laisibvre,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Jean  Touvais,  Madame  Bousset,  Pierre 
Kotting,  Lord  Herbert,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Marechal  Niel,  Beauty  of 
Walthttm,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Madame  Caulat, 
Dr.  Spitzer,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Madame  Emain,  Baronne  Gouella, 
-and  Senateur  Yaisse. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six,  Messrs.  Paul  &:'Son  were  first  with 
<kilonel  de  Bougemont,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duehesse  d'Orleans,  Anna 
'Alexieff,  CeUne  Forestier,  John  Hopper,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Lnlia, 
JC.  Victor  Verdier,  Mar6chal  Niel,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
.Pierre  Netting,  Emotion,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Princess  Mazy  of 
.Cambridge,  Duehesse  de  Medina  Coeli,  Baron  Gonella,  Queen  Victoria, 
Jfaarioe  JBemardin.    Mr.  Keynes  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  Mr.  HoUingworth,  of  Maidstone, 
•vat  first  His  flowen  were  Souvenir  de  8  Mai,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Boagire, 
Pierre  Netting,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Pauline  Lanzezeur,  Madame  Boutin, 
tDevoniensis,  Madame  Caillat,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Olivier  Del- 
Amnme,  Madame  Masson,  Gloiro  de  Santenay,  Madame  Villermoz,  La 
JMne,  Comte  de  Paris,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Adam,  and  Triom^e  de 
jBenaae.  Mr.  Hedge  was  second  with  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Tri- 
«mphe  de  Bennes,  Madame  Boll,  Prince  Leon,  Pauline  Lanzezeur, 
JBeauty  of  Waltham,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lord  Baglan,  Beine  Victoria, 
Pierre  Netting,  Louise  Peyronny,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Eugene  Des- 
^aehes,  George  Prinoe,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  John 
JoEopper.  Before  leaving  Boses  one  must  not  omit  the  magnificent 
|n>x  of  Mai^chal  Niel  contributed  by  Mr.  Keynes,  and  a  smaller  though 
man  highly  coloured  one  by  Messre.  Paul  &  Son.  That  this  is  a 
anagaifioeat  and  free-blooming  Bose  does  not  now  admit  of  a  doubt. 
Jfr.  Wm.  Paul  had  also  twelve  fine  boxes  not  for  competition. 
.  GLAOXOLL—Some  fine  Gladioli  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway, 
M.  Laagport,  Meisn.  G.  Paul  Sc  Son,  and  Mr.  Prince.  Mr.  Kelway 
%^  fint  prize,  and  amongst  his  coUeotion  were— Ceres,  Ophir, 


Baphaal,  M.  Baboordin,  James  Carter,  Calypso,  MacMahwi,  Le  Pown, 
and  Belle  GabrieUe.  In  Messrs.  Paul's  coUeotion,  there  ware  nawer 
kinds,  although  the  spikes  were  not  so  long,  this  included  Meverbaei, 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  Eurydice,  James  Veiteh,  Charles  DidDens,  Madama 
Furtado,  and  other  well-known  and  fine  varieties.  Mr.  Ingle  was  fha 
only  contributor  amongst  amateurs,  while  Messrs.  Kelway  erhibiled 
a  large  oollection,  which  formed  a  trophy,  that  required  only  a  Bmna 
of  green  to  have  heightened  its  effect,  and  been. very  fine ;  it  oomiaiaaa 
a  large  number  of  excellent  spikes.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Sudbury,  also  oon- 
tributed  a  smaller  collection. 

HoLLTHocxs. — The  Bev.  E.  Hawke,  Willinffham  Beetory,  was  as 
usual  first,  his  flowen  both  in  twenty-four  ana  twelve,  were  remaik- 
ably  fine,  and  comprised  Charmer,  Acme,  Hercules,  Invincible,  Geonsi 
Young,  George  Keith,  Lilac  Perfection,  Orange  Perfection,  Mr.  J.  B. 
nilett,  Willingham  Defiance,  W.  Dean,  Senior  Wrangler,  Fair  EUm, 
Prince,  Countess  of  Craven,  Amber  Queen,  and  a  number  of  seedling 
The  incessant  rain  must  have  been  very  much  against  these  flovws, 
but  they  were  shown  remarkably  dear  and  Rood. 

Yebbbnas. — Mr.  Peny  was  the  only  exnibitor  whose  flowen  wan 
worth  looking  at;  they  were  Aime,  Magnifica,  G6ant  des  Batailles, 
Lilac  King,  King  of  Verbenas,  Premier,  f'airv,  Admiral  of  the  Bias, 
Lord  Lei^,  Bose  Imperial,  Wonderful,  Snowball,  Foxhnnter,  Chailss 
Turner,  Buby  King,  Sylj^,  Mr.  Dean,  Black  Prinoe,  Annie,  and 
some  seedlings.  He  sustained  his  usual  high  character  as  the  pciaoe 
of  eultivaton  in  this  dass  of  flowen. 

The  day  was  tolenUy  flne,  and  the  whole  of  the  atrangementa  bon 
witness  to  the  oare,  attention,  and  courtesy  which  always  mark  the 
Crystal  Pslace  Shows,  thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  WilVinson, 
and  his  staff  of  assistants. — ^D.,  Deal. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCEETr. 

The  great  autumn  competition  of  this  Society  took  plaee,  tlie  pbnts 
being  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  the  fruit  in  the  adjoimng  Assembly  Boon, 
in  George  Street,  Edinburf^,  on  the  6th  and  6th  inaL  B  was  eacpaoled 
that  as  the  prize  schedule  was  not  on  so  liberal  a  scale  as  last  year, 
when  a  special  effort  was  mads,  that  there  wonld  be  a  great  laUing  off 
in  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  subjects  exhibited.  The  iarmK 
expectation  was  realised  to  some  extent,  but  not  the  latter.  Than  waa  a 
failing  off  as  regards  Pean  and  Apples,  and  not  quite  so  many  Giapas 
were  exhibited.  There  were  100  entries  this  season  a^puiui  ^30  last 
year.  Hues  were  much  more  numerous  and  of  mnoh  higher  qnalitr ; 
Peadies  and  Nectarines  not  so  numerous,  but,  on  the  whole,  taa 
room  looked  much  better  than  last  year,  when  every  comer  had  to  he 
crowded,  so  that  fruit  did  not  appear  to  snch  good  advantaos  as  tkia 
▼ear.  We  have  said  the  Grapes  were  not  so  abundant  as  last  year, 
but  they  made  up  in  quality  for  what  they  lacked  in  quantity. 

In  the  collection  of  eight  sorts  of  Grapea,  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Caatle 
Kennedy,  was  the  only  exhibitor.  His  sorts  were  Black  Hamboq^ 
14  lb.  wei^t ;  Golden  Hamburgh,  1^  lb. ;  Black  Moroooo,  9  lbs. ; 
Trebbiano,  4  lbs. ;  Black  Muscat,  4  lbs. ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  8  Iba. ; 
Black  Prinoe,  3i  lbs. ;  and  Duchess  of  Bucdeuch,  S^  Iba.  Thia  was 
a  splendid  collection  of  Gnpes.  In  the  four  sorts  of  Grapes  thssa 
were  five  competiton,  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston,  behag  jplaeed  fliat 
with  finely  finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Trebbiano,  Bnr- 
chardt's  Prinoe,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  the  heaviest  three 
bunches,  Mr.  Fowler  was  first  with  White  Nice,  10  lbs.;  Black 
Muscat,  6  lbs. ;  and  Trebbiano,  6  lbs.  For  the  heaviest  bonnh  el 
White,  Mr.  Fowler  was  first  with  White  Nice,  lOi  lbs.  For  the  best 
two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Meredith  was  first  with  noble 


lection  of  the  various  sorts  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Mecedith  was 
first ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  second.  In  ooUeetions  of  White  Muscats,  Ifr. 
Fowler  was  first  with  Tvnningham  Muscat,  Bowood  Muscat,  Maseai  ef 
Alexandria,  Escholata  Muscat,  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat. 

For  the  chief  prise  of  the  day,  the  collection  of  twenty  sorts  frf 
fruit,  there  were  three  competitors,  Mr.  Thomson,  Dalkeith,  being 
first;  Mr.  Murray,  of  Tavmouth  CasUe,  second;  and  Mr.  ICtolMll, 
of  Hamilton,  third.  In  the  class  for  sixteen  sorts  of  fruit,  exdadiag 
Pines,  Mr.  Temple,  gardener,  Balbimie,  was  first.  In  this  dass  these 
were  seven  competitors.  Prizes  beingoffered  for  the  best  White  and 
the  best  Black  seedling  Grapes,  Mr.  Fowler  exhibited  for  the  fonstt, 
and  Mr.  Melville,  of  Dalmeny  Park,  for  the  latter,  and  got  the  priass 
offered.  We  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  withhold  prizes  Isr 
seedlings  imless  they  possessed  some  very  evident  superiority  over 
existing  varieties,  which  in  the  instances  inferred  to  was  not  the  case. 
Mr.  Webster,  gudener  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  at  Gordon  Castle, 
exhibited  a  box  of  seedling  Plums,  one  of  which  was  considered  of 
first-rate  quality,  and  was  named  Webster's  Gage.  We  tasted  it,  and 
can  endorse  the  finding  of  the  Judges  in  this  case. 

Though  this  Show  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  display  of  fruit  which  it 
calls  forth,  it  was  also  a  fine  Exhibition,  for  the  season  of  the  year,  ef 
fine-foiiaged  plants,  and  jdlants  in  bloom.  '  The  Heaths  and  oiaa- 
mental-foliaged  plants  were  greatly  admired  for  the  excellence  of  their 
culture.  Messrs.  Downie,  Lahd,  &  Laing  were  almost  alone  in  their 
glory  in   the  Nurserymen's  dasiei  for  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and 
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OladioU.  Of  Hollyhocks,  tli«y  exhibited  and  had  certifloates  for  three 
splendid  seedliiigs,  one  named  Mr.  Hastie,  one  William  Thomson, 
and  the  third  James  Anderson.  These  were  rery  large  fine-formed 
flowers,  remarkable  for  snb^tanoe  and  symmetry.  Mr.  Biehard  Hart- 
land,  Loogh  Nurseries,  Cork,  exhibited  a  Turiety  of  Wellingtonia 
giflfentea  with  variegated  foliage  and  branehes,  the  variegation  beixur  of 
a  beantifal  golden  edonr.  This  plant  was  very  mneh  admired.  Had 
it  been  enterod  before  the  Jadgee  made  their  awards,  there  is  no  doabt 
a  certificate  would  have  been  given  to  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  the  Judges  dined  together  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel, 
James  Smith,  Esq.,  W.S.,  in  the  chair,  Professor  Doaglas  McLasgan« 
eronpier,  when  a  variety  of  appropriate  toasts  were  given,  ancTthe 
evening  was  spent  in  a  way  that  gave  great  satisfiiction  to  all  present. 
Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded  on  the  occasion : — 
PiNX  Applss:  Two  Qaoens.— First,  R.  Fowlis,  FordeU.  Seoond,  J. 
PeaoocM;  Castledykes,  Dumfries.    Third,  W.  Thomson,  Dalkeith.    Two 


Smooth  Cayenne. — Pnae,  J.  Monro,  Liverpool. 

Obapxs  :  Eight  varieties,  one  buneh  of  each. — Prize,  j 
Kennedy.    Four  varietiee,  one  bunch. — First,  J.  Mereoith.  Ohtrston.    Se- 


J.  Turner,  RlddeU,  Selkirk.  Third,  J.  Temple,  Balbimie.  Three 
est  bunohes.— Prize,  A.  Fowler.  Black  Hamburgh,  Two  bunches. — 
First,  J.  Meredith.  Second,  W.  Hill,  Keele  HaU,  Staffordshire.  Third, 
A.  Fowler.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Two  bunches.— First,  J.  Maoonoohle, 
Cameron  House.  Second,  A.  Fowler.  Third,  Rev.  —  Bushby.  Dalkeith. 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Two  bunches.— First,  J.  Turner,  Biddeil,  Selkirk. 
Second,  D.  Morrison,  Inohmartine.  Third,  A.  Fowler.  True  Tokay, 
Bunoh.— First,  J.  Meredith.  Second.  D.  Mathieson,  Tnlliallan.  Black 
Hamburgh,  Bunch.— First,  J.  Meredith.  Second,  W.  Hill,  Stahordshlre. 
Third,  J.  Temple,  Balbimie.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Bunch.— First.  A. 
Anderson,  Torwoodlee.  Second,  A.  Fowler.  Third,  J.  Maoonocnie. 
Black  Alieante,  Bunch.— Prise,  O.  Tonag,  Westland  House,  Dalkeith. 
Black,  Heaviest  Buneh.— Prise.  A.  Fowler.  White,  Heaviest  bunch.— 
First,  A.  Fowler.  Second,  J.  Lidng,  Pitoairlle.  Equal  Second,  J.  Mackay, 
Keithlek.  White,  Finest-flavoured  bunohw>-Flrst,  N.  Black,  Dalhonsie. 
Second,  D.  MitobeU,  Wamflton  Palace.  Third,  A.  Anderson.  Black, 
Fineet-flavonred  bunch.— first,  J.  Lainff.  Second,  D.  Morrison.  Third, 
A.  Fowler.  Black,  Bunch  with  finest  Uoom.— First,  G.  Toung,  West- 
land  House.  Second,  J.  Meredith.  Third,  J.  Turner.  Black  Ham- 
l>ai^  Collection  of  Varieties.- First,  J.  Meredith.  Second,  D.  MitcheU. 
Wh&e  Muscat,  Collection  of  Varieties^First,  A.  Fowler.  Second.  D. 
MltcheQ.  Grape,  Bunch  of  any,  y>t  named  in  the  schedule.— First.  A. 
Fowler.    Second,  D.  Morrison.  Tlittd,D.  Mitehell.    White  Seedling,  Two 


bimehea  of  any.  not  yet  offered  to  the  pubUc^— Prise,  A.  Fowler. 
,  Seedling,  Two  bunches  of  any,  not  yet  offered  to  the  public.— Prise,  W. 
Melville,  Dahneny. 

CoEectioBB  of  twenty  sorts  of  Fruits;  not  more  than  four  sorts  of 
Grapes,  two  of  Pinea,  and  two  of  Melons.— First,  W.  Thomson,  Dalkeith 
Auk.  Second,  P.  Murray,  Tsymouth  GasUe.  Third,  D.  MiteheU,  Hamil- 
ton PaUK^e.  Collection  of  sixteen  sorts  of  Fruits,  exclusive  of  Pines 
— First,  J.  Templ^  Balbimie.    Second,  J.  MlteheU,  Newbyth.    Third, 

*Pot<gro^  ^nesin  Fruit, Black.— First,  J.  CKirdon.Niddrie  House.  Se- 
cond, J.  Laing,  Bowerhottse.   White.— Prise,  J.  Gordon. 

Thirty  sorts  of  Fruit  by  Fruit  Merchants.— First,  W.  Brown,  Fruiterer, 
EAinbnr^.    Beoond,  Carstairs  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 

Mekm  Green  Fleshed.- First,  J.  Mathieson,  Bamton.  Second,  J. 
Xaiag.  Scarlet  Fleshed^— First,  J.  Colbum,  Gorgie.  Second,  T.  Shannon, 


Twelve  Figs,  three  sorts.— Prise/ D.  Mathieson,  Tnlliallan  Castle. 

Twelve  Peaches,  two  sorts.— First,  D.  Bow,  St.  Martin's  Abbey,  Perth. 
Second,  J.  Laing. 

Twelve  Nectarines,  two  sorts.— First,  B.  B.  Annandale,  Scaton  House, 
Arbroath.    Second,  J.  Laing. 

Twelve  Apricots,  two  sorts.- First,  J.  Gumming,  Newbyth.    Second,  J. 


Twelve  Plums,  in  four  sorts.— First,  R.  Ramsay,  Mountstuart,  Rothesay. 
Second,  J.  Temple,  Balbimie. 
Six  Psacbest  any  sort.— First,  A.  Heathe,  Bfldon  Hall ;  Second,  J.  Turner, 


Six  Nectarines,  any  sort— First,  B.  B.  Annandale,  Seaton  House.  Se- 
cond, J.  Laing. 

Six  Jargonelle  Pearf,  fit  for  table.— First,  R.  Ramsay,  Mountstuart. 
Second,  J.  Fowler,  Marisbank. 

Twelve  sorts  Pears,  three  of  each,  ripe  or  unripe^— First,  R.  Ramsay, 
Mountstuart.  Second,  D.  Rosa,  St.  Martin's  Gardens.  Third,  J.  M'MlUan, 
Enidne. 

Twelve  sorts  Dessert  Apples,  three  of  each,  ripe,  or  unripe.- Prise,  R. 


Twelve  sorts  Baking  Apples^Jhree  of  each,  ripe  or  unripe.— First,  R 
tamsay.    Second.  J.  Fowiis.    Third,  A.  Kerr,  Saughton  Hall. 
Six  Dessert  Apples,  two  sorts,  fit  for  table.— First,  R.  BamMy.    Second, 


A.  Kerr. 

Plat  of  Gooseberries.— First,  G.  Smith,  Clermiaton.  Becond,  R.  Ramsay, 
Pint  of  Red  Currants.— First,  R.  Ramsay.  Second,  A.  Thomson,  Wood- 
bom,  Dalkeith. 

OPEN  TO  GARDENERS  AND  AMATEURS. 

Six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  flower,  exclusive  of  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  and  Geraniums.— First,  W.  Thomson,  Dalkeith.    Second, 
J.  Fowler,  Mavisbank.    Third,  N.  Black,  Dalhonsie. 
*    Three  Cape  Heaths,  of  sorts.— First,  W.  Thomson.    Second,  J.  Currie, 
•  Salisbury  Green. 

Six  Plants  with  flne  FoUage,  of  iortf.^Flrst,  W.  Thomson.    Seoond, 
J.  Currie. 

Six  Ferns,  of  sorts.— First,  W.  Thomson.    Second,  J.  Currie. 

Two  Fuciisias,  of  sorts.— First,  —  Gllohrist,  Duddlngston  House. 
Second,  J.  Mathieson,  Bamton. 

Three  Pots  of  Aehimeae8«  of  sorts.— First,  W.  Thomson.    Second,  J. 
Gordon,  Niddrie  House. 

Fowr  Zonale  or  Bedding  Geraniums,  of  sorts.— First,  W.  Laird,  Kin- 


Four  Varienated  Geraalnas,  of  sorts.— First,  W.  Laird.   Second,  T. 
VGu^an,  wo<4inet. 


Three  LUiums,  In  pots,  of  sorts.— Prise,  J.  Gordon. 

Twelve  CM  Roses,  of  sorts.— First,  G.  Banle,  Corstorphine  WXL 
Second,  D.  CampbsJl,  ARoa. 

Tirenty-four  Gladioli,  of  iortsw— First,  J.  Taylor,  Inveresk.  SeodAd, 
W.  Reid,  NewhaUes. 

Twelve  Quilled  Asters,  of  sorts.- First,  J.  Taylor.  Second,  D.  Camp- 
bell. 

Twelve  Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters,  of  sorts.- First,  J.  Jones, 
Bangholm  Bower.    Second^.  Campbell. 

Six  Phloxes,  of  sorts.— First,  G.  Smith,  Corstorphine.  Second,  J. 
Gordon. 

Nine  Spikes  Hollyhocks,  of  sorts.— First,  J.  Allan,  Belchester.  Seoond, 
J.  Thompson,  Preston  Tower,  Northumberland.  Five  spikes  Hollyhocks, 
of  sorts.— First,  J.  Allan.  Second,  J.  Thompson.  Twelve  Hollyhdck 
Blooms,  of  sorts^First,  A.  Kerr,  Saughton  HalL  Seoond,  T.  Shannon, 
Redhall. 

Eighteen  Dahlia  Blooms,  of  sorts,  exclusive  of  Fancies.— First,  A. 
Kerr.    Second  A.  Glen,  RosehalL 

Twelve  Dahlia  Blooms,  of  sorts,  exclusive  of  Fancies.— First,  W.  Vair, 
Pitferran.    Second,  —  Buchanan,  Kincardine.    Third,  —  Mercer. 

Twelve  Fancy  Dahlias,  of  sorts.— Firrt,  W.  Vair.  Second,  A.  Kerr. 
Third,  A.  Glen. 

FOR  NURSERYMEN  ONLY. 

Eleven  spikes  Hollyhocks,  of  sorts.— Prise,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and 
Laing,  Edinburgh. 

Twenty-four  Dahlia  Blooms,  of  sorts^-Prise,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird 


I  Laing. 
Velve  Blooms  I 


TwelvelBtooms  Ftmcy  Dahlias,  of  sorts.— Prise,  Messrs.  Downie,  Lalxd, 
and  Laing.  « 

Fifty  Gladioli,  not  more  than  two  of  a  sort.- Prize,  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird,  and  Lainff. 

OPEN  TO  GARDENERS  AND  AMATEURS. 

Two  Cuoumbers.— First,  J.  Allan,  Belchester.    Second,  J.  flhannon. 

Cauliflowers.— Firrt,  J.  Brydon.    Second,  J.  Fowler. 

Beetroot.— First,  J.  Pow,  Hanley,  Corstorphine.  Second,  J.  JauM^ 
Bani^iolm  Bower. 

Six  Leeks.— First,  J.  Mathieson.    Second,  A.  Thompson. 

Twelve  Onions.— First,  W.  Vair.    Second,  W.  Gray,  Craig  Park. 

Collection  of  Salads.- First,  D.  Mathieson.  Second,  J.  M*MIUail« 
Srskine. 

Twelve  sorts  of  Vegetables.-9First,  D.  Mathieson.  Second,  J.  Shannoft. 

AMATEURS  ONLY. 

Basket  eight  sorto  of  Vegetables.— Firrt,  T.  Farley,  Henderson  Row» 
Edinburgh.    Second,  T.  ClushoUn,  Dalhonsie. 

Six  GUdioU.-Fix«t,  T.  Fairiey.    Second,  T.  Chishohn. 

Six  Bose  Blooms.— First,  J.  Hay.    Second,  T.  Ohisholm. 

Six  Dahlias,  of  sorts.- nrst,  R.  Buchanan.    Seoond,  T.  Fairley. 

Six  Phloxes,  varieties.- Prise,  T.  Fairley. 

Special  awards/or.  articles  not  ^xcifiedin  the  prize  schedule  :— 

Plums.- Prise,  J.  Laing,  gardener  to  P.  Dalmahoy,  W.S. 

Yellow  Foliaged  Bloolor  Zonale  Geranium.— First-class  Certifloate,  W. 
Young,  Assistant-Secretary. 

Veibenas— *<  Blondin  "  and  "  Cherry  Ripe,"  the  firrt  bright  soariet  and 
white  eye,  and  the  second  rosy  peach,  with  a  very  light  white  eye,  a  very 
promismg  fiower.— First-class  Certificates  to  Mr.  Fowlis,  of  FordelL 

Hollyhoeks—" William   Thomson,**  deep  rose   and  crimson;    "Mr. 
Hastie,'*  light  rosy  peach ;  "  James  Anderson."  bright  rose  and  1 
Firbt-cUtfs  Certificates  to  Messrs.  Downie,  Lafard,  &  Laing. 


EXHIBITING  KITCHEN-GARDEN  PEODUCE 

At  a  recent  horticultural  show  which  was  held  at  Norihleaoh, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  vegetables,  such  as  Potatoes,  Ton^, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Onions,  were  cleansed  by  washing.  Tfaifl 
practice  was  mnoh  condemned  by  some  of  the  jadges,  who  are 
all  professional  gentlemen,  bat  not  by  the  others ;  and  at  a 
previoas  exhibition  one  of  them  said  that  if  the  articles  ware 
dirty  he  should  not  touch  tiiem.  This  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  jadges  makes  exhibitors  uncertain  which  coarse  to 
pursue.  Will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  ?  or  in- 
form us  how  these  matters  are  conducted  at  large  shows  7 — 
GxoBOB  Ghilde. 

[At  all  the  leading  exhibitions  the  tubers  and  bulbe  ax9 
washed;  and  this  is  desirable  not  only  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, but  because  it  facilitates  the  determination  whether  thsf 
are  diseased.— Eds.] 


GROWING  GRAPES,  PEACHES,  and  NECTARINES 
IN  THE  SAME  HOUSE. 

This  is  the  seoond  year  I  have  accomplished  the  ahflts 
satisfactorily,  and  my  trees  being  planted  in  the  border  ha^ 
not  the  same  chance  as  if  in  pots,  still  the  fruit  on  all  the  trees 
is  abundant,  and  of  good  flavour,  and  excepting  where  the  trees 
were  moved  last  autnnm,  it  is  also  large.  The  oircumferenee 
of  some  of  the  trees  is  30  feet,  and  the  stems  are  4  inches  i» 
diameter. 

I  manage  the  Vines  thos :  They  are  planted  5  feet  apart-^ 
thirty  Vines  in  aU—the  stems  are  trained  from  18  to  20  inohes 
from  the  glass,  and  the  laterals  are  drawn  up  to  a  wire  on  eafih 
side  nailed  to  the  plate  and  ridge.    I  hare  thus  8  feet  of  Ui^ 
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iM^Mn  eaoh  Vine,    I  do  not  reeoUoot  thftt  a  single  lateral  was 
kroken  in  the  tyin^. 

Supposing  the  trees  were  planted  in  pote,  and  taken  oat  of 
llie  house  to  ripen  their  froit,  we  ehonld  then  have  a  eeoored 
amp  with  the  highest  flayoor.  A  Quiokaet  hedge,  planted  on 
purpose,  with  the  ends  returning  a  few  feet,  wonld  probaUy 
aaawer  m  well  as  anything.  As  all  my  watar  has  from  80  to 
50  feet  of  pressure  I  have  no  difficulty  in  watering  a  large  spaee 
of  fruit  trees  if  necessary.  In  pot-oulture  we  are  able  to  move 
tha  treee  on  all  sides  to  the  light,  and  thus  obtain  a  high 
i      iftTOOr  in  every  part  of  the  fruit.— A  Gonbtaiit  Beadeb. 


BROWN  TURKEY  FIG. 

I  HAVB  long  been  convinced  that  two  dfttii^ct  Figs  are  culti- 
Uted  under  the  flame  name,  and  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  each. 
They  are  taken  from  two  potted  plants  growing  side  by  side. 
Possibly  a  comparison  of  these  two  sohtary  specimens  will 
haidly  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  their  mfference;  but 
thia  difference  was  shown  very  strikingly  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  5th  of  September,  where  the  £sh  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Turner  was  of  the  sort  marked  No.  1,  and  Mr.  Dennis's  prize 
diah  of  No.  2.  The  latter  ifi  the  Fig  which  is  imported  from 
the  Channel  Islands  into  the  London  market,  and  which  forms 
the  staple  of  the  Fig  gardens  at  Taring.  It  is  much  longer 
than  the  other,  and  more  juicy,  to  my  taste  decidedly  superior. 
Its  colour  is  between  purple  and  green,  and  upon  cutting  it 
open  the  fieeh,  particularly  near  the  eye,  is  daric  purple.  No/ 1 
18  flatter  at  the  apex,  and  brown  or  reddish  brown  ooth  inside 
and  out.  Its  cousistence  is  fleshy;  but  when  highly  ripened, 
vbieh  I  fear  the  aocompanviug  specimen  is  not,  it  is  very  sac- 
dbarine.  I  would  sunest  that  the  name  Brown  Turkey  be  eon- 
fined  to  No.  1,  while  No.  2  might  be  called  the  Common  Purple. 
The  latter  name  would  be  at  least  descriptive,  for  it  is  the  only 
Fig  in  England  both  purple  and  common.  I  imagine  that  old 
Miller  was  well  aware  ot  the  difference,  for  although  he  does 
not  name  the  Brown  Turkey,  I  conceive  that  he  doMrihes  it  as 
his  No.  7;  and  calls  it  Murrey  or  Brown  Naples.  The  blue  or 
purple  Fig  he  mentions  bv  name.  The  Castle  Kennedy  Fig, 
agam,  is  his  No.  1,  and  called  bv  him  Large  Brown  Ischia. 

Having  alluded  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  I  would  add  that 
the  two  dishes  furnished  by  Mr.  Dennis,  one  of  Brown  Turkey 
and  iht  other  of  Brunswick,  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw  either 
in  ttiifl  or  any  other  countxr.  Their  intense  ooleuring  in  this 
ranlese  season  was  remarkable.  Among  the  other  ojdiibitors 
tbaio  were  several  instances  of  misnomers;  the  two  varieties 
oonectly  named  by  Mr.  Dennis  d<nng  duty  elsewhere  as  White 
Genoa,  Black  Turkey,  &c.— G.  8. 

|Th6  two  Figs  are  doubtless  quite  distmct.  That  marked 
No.  1,  and  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  appean  to  us 
.tP  be  either  I'Archipel,  or  St.  Ursule  d' Avignon.  We  should 
X^lfaer  incline,  in  absence  of  the  foliage,  to  the  supposition  that 
it  ji  the  former.] 

THE  BEST  ROSES. 
Tag  ooloim  ean  be  seen  in  any  catalogue. 
JSo^&oiis.— Aoidatie,  Sourenir  dela  Malmaiaon,  and  "R^^^i^t^* 
Ifknalla. 

Te^-teeniid  2fou£tttff .  —  SoUaterre,  Triomphe  de  Beanea, 
Celine  Forestier,  and  Oloire  de  Dijon. 

^y^ri4i>e}2)«tuaZf.— Charles  Lefehvre»  Senateur  Vaisae,  Pro- 
iflisor  Eooh,  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  Sceur  des  Anges,  Pierre 
npiting,  Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  La  Yille  de  St.  Denis,  Cedle 
leChabrillant,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Due  de  Cazes,  Due  de  Bohan, 
Duahesse  d'Orleans,  Jules  Margottin,  Mar^ehalYaillant,  Madame 
Booiin,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Madame  Boll,  Alfred  de  Bougemont, 
(tonreDir  de  Comte  Cavour,  Baronne  Prevost,  Comte  do  Nan- 
Imifl,  W.  Griffiths,  Monsieur  de  Montigny,  Lord  Clyde,  Lord 
Xacanlay,  Madame  Knonr,  Yictor  Yerdier,  Madame  Clemenee 
i^us.  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d'Angleterre,  Baronne  Pdletan 
'  Oin,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  General  Washington,  Leopold 
,  George  Prince,  Duehesse  de  Caylus,  Bushton  Bad- 
Se,  Due  do  Welliugton,  Mademoiselle  Am^e  Halphen,  Glory 
J^Waltham,  and  Madame  Moreau. 
ytxoax  sight  only  I  recommend  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Hoiiaieur  Bonoenne,  Bosea  alba,  and  Alba  mutabilis.  The  laat 
bfQ  ftra  Tea  Boses,  and  were  vary  good  in  pots  at  the  Inter- 


I  do  hnt  little  in  Tea  Bo^.  Sombreuil  is  a  very  hardy  ex- 
ANtant  vhi^Bo^.    Theae  appear  to  be  the  aOe  oi  smk  as 


I  know :  Davonienais,  Madame  WiUermoz,  Bonwaoir  d*SUier 
Souvenir  d*un  Ami,  Adam,  LaBoule  d'Or,  and  Babana. 

At  the  National  Boae  Show  Mr.  Hedge's  L'Enfaat  Ttciwi, 
and  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  Mr.  Mo£[at*s  globular  apaciaMA  ef 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  were  maatari»eoes.  Tea  Boaea  maj  he  0ovn 
oat  of  doors  under  ceftain  e<mditiona,  but  their  proper  piaae  ia 
under  glass,  for  which  purpose  they  are  the  best  ol  all  Beaes. 
It  ia  a  pity  that  thme  are  not  aaaumg  them  any  fuU-aaaed  hi|^- 
ooloT^red  Bosea. 

TheBourbons,  Tea-scented  Noisettes,  and  Hybrid  Perpetoak, 
recommended  above,  are  all  excellent,  and  of  good  growth,  eo»- 
atiiution,  and  habit.  Washington  does  not  always  open  frae^, 
but  it  is  a  grand  Bose,  a  huge  red  turban.  All  the  reat  are  ftae 
and  constant  bloomers.— W.  F.  Badolyffz,  Okefcni  FiUpoine, 

P.S.— I  saw  at  Buahtontwo  plants  each  of  Glory  of  WaUhm» 
and  Madame  Moreau,  in  splendid  bloom.  • 


GERANIUM  PRATENSE  AND  SYLVATICUIL 
VIOLA  COENUTA. 

As  the  subject  of  carrying  improvement  as  far  aa  poasible' 
into  the  class  of  Geraniums  used  for  bedding  purpoaes  is  nssr 
receiving  mueh  attention,  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  aib 
in  the  aid  of  species  hitherto  despised  or  not  cftred  for,  sad 
ascertain  if  something  could  not  be  obtained  from  thspf 
Hitherto  improvement  haa  ran  in  one  course,  or  nieaily  ao, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  alteration  is  so  great  that  tlie 
original  can  scarcely  be  sscogniaed ;  still,  further  advance  seeiis 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  induatry  of  hybiidiaecf  jl 
now  and  then  rewarded  by  something  fresh.  The  intiodas- 
tion  of  Flower  of  the  Dav  formed  a  feature,  whldbi,  foUowfd 
by  Osbom*8  Brilliant,  led  the  way  to  many  other  impmwmnmU^  ^ 
and  here  I  would  ask,  la  there  anv  Geranium  of  tlfte  pnasBt 
day  more  prolific  than  the  old  Brilliant  ?  I  do  B4>t  laiawjui 
any.  Golden-leaved  varietias  have  also  multiplied,  and  sasiB 
likely  to  do  ao,  and  I  sumoae  that  by-and4)y  the  sonale  nail- 
ing on  the  foliage  of  Geraainma  wiU  have  to  oonfoti^  to  m 
clearly-defined  line,  with  no  iaga  or  nmning,  hut  »eoord  witii 
atriet  rule,  like  prize  Tnlipe  thirty  or  torty  years  ago. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  assuredly  there  is  slill  room  loreipiani- 
tion  in  fresh  directiona— some  openings  for  a  wide  deparlpn 
from  the  route  taken  by  the  generality  of  hyVridisaqf.  Z  havB 
alreadv  pointed  out  the  Ivy-Waved  aeotion  as  deservini  sotSaa  ; 
also  the  small-leaved  olaaa  represented  by  ShmWanfl  Pe^ha 
which  scent  as  well  aa  beanty  forms  an  impwtant  poqrik; 
but  I  am  now  anxious  to  direct  attention  to  a  member  of  the 
Geranium  family  still  furtiier  removed  from  tiie  brotfaeibefil 
of  ornamental  ol^ecta,  ifi  fact,  I  am  diapoaed  to  ask  tbaie 
havmg  the  meana  and  the  opportunity  to  oaU  in  the  aid  of  ana 
of  our  British  sf  eciea— a  common  weed,  and  aak  tiiem  to  a- 
periment  with  it,  and  who  knows  whether  something  ve^ 
omaBDantal  may  not  be  prodoeed  r  The  Pansy  and  OanTatiim, 
I  believe,  both  owe  their  present  degree  of  perfeotiom  to  the 
long-eontinned  exerdse  of  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  oiM- 
vat<«a,  both  being  of  British  origin,  and  why  not  a  Qwanivai? 
Our  moist  meadows  and  woods  eontain  membera  el  tNl 
family,  possessing  a  eolour  which  none  of  our  enlti?ated  cpH 
haa  yet  approaohad.  Genminm  ^Ivaticum  and  G.  piatipjej 
both  British  plants,  have  flowers  of  a  pretty  Uuish  pmida  hne, 
just  that  which  is  wanted  among  our  bedding  pW^;  aod 
to  convert  the  thinly-clad  spike  of  flower  into  the  compfMt 
eorymb  of  the  cultivated  varietiea,  preaenta  dittenlties  no 
doubt,  but  the  colour  is  worth  the  attempt,  and  if  ettberef 
these  wild  spedes  could  In  any  way  be  made  to  aaaist  in  the 

groduetion  of  a  Zonale  Genmium,  having  flowera  of  tlM  save 
ue  as  itself,  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  the  pnblie* 
I  think  I  have  stated  that  most  of  the  colours  from  white  19 
to  scarlet  have  pretty  good  representatives,  and  but  Ut6 
farther  improvement  is  waptedf  or,  shall  I  say,  naoesaaiy ;  bnt 
in  those  classes  which  maybe  called  a  purplish  orimaon,  flu#er 
advance  is  certainly  desirable,  and  if  theae  wild  Qavanipvi 
of  a  tolerably  good  blue  can  be  made  serviceable,  idff,  thfUr 
perhaps  a  step  towards  perfect  hardiness  may  alao  be  auide. 

Geranium  pratensa  and  sylvaAieQm,  I  have  not  aeeaier  aoea^ 
years,  and  I  could  not  find  tnem  in  the  few  places  where  I  had  * 
ehanae  to  look  for  them  at  the  time  they  would  be  i|i  hloom— 
namely,  early  in  June ;  but  I  hope  otham  know  where  to  leek 
for  them.  I  have  seen  them  flowering  beautifnUy  in  moist 
meadows  and  hedgebanks  in  the  north  of  England  maacfr  yeeis 
ago ;  but  doubtless  Mr.  Wills  may  find  them  out,  and  by  aa  ant 
is  it  mm  fikely  that  their  baauttaairfll  be  turned  te  aoeomt. 


8«|limV«  11,  tStt.  ] 
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Wlkftther  he  aeoomplish  the  ohjeet  by  otdnliig  tviih  iionie  exist- 
ing gaarften  otbttment,  or  liy  ittproyifig  th«m,  must  he  left  to  the 
skiU  of  the  operator,  subjeet  of  ootmeto  saoh  natontl  lawtr  as 
cftonot  be  oyerstepped.  Howeyer,  X  tlrost  that  these  Geraniams 
will  in  some  way  be  made  mrof,  and  I  faaye  more  hopes  of 
seeing  a  blue  Geranium  than  a  yaUotr,  one,  although  the  latter 
has  the  start,  and  already  bait  a  repfoEienttttite  by  naste. 
Perhaps  other  species  of  Geraahxtt  may  also  be  the  sabjeots 
of  MqMKknenk  I  think  eoma  one  on^t  to  take  a  step  oat  of 
tiii  Veaten  track ;  the  bieeding4B-aad-in  system  hits  oolitinued 
BO^ectt  that  great  adyaaces  can  baldly  be  looked  for;  bat  a 
meir  field  presents  itoell  in  the  waj  here  indicated,  and  I  tmst 
that  experiments  wiU  result  in  something  entirely  different 
froB  wihal  we  now  possess. 

Apart  from  the  abofve,  bat,  nevefibeless,  recommended  as  a 
asefol  auxiliary  to  the  flower  gardeib^  is  Viola  ooxnuta,  respect- 
ing whieh  Mr.  Wills  invites  c^inieiw.  Unfortunately,  I  can- 
not <m  my  ezperienee  give  so  decided  an  opinion  as  I  would 
like,  lor  haying  anfortonately  planted  it  in  a  situation  to  which 
iBbbits  had  aeoess,  they  have  eaten  off  all  the  flowers,  or  shoots 
thai  woald  have  prodaeed  blooih.  t  oan  therefore  only  give 
my4ipinion  as  to  its  habit,  which  is  aH  that  can  be  desired,  and 
the  plant  seems  as  easy  of  ealtare  as  the  Cerastiam.  tf  it 
BhQvld  prove  as  free  a  bloomer  as  it  is  good  in  habit,  it  wiU  be 
a  greM  been  to  the  numerons  class  of  flower  gardeners,  wko 
have  already  overchanged  their  means  of  keeping  tender  plants 
dufing  the  long  winter  months,  and  who  will  gladly  accept  a 
plant  that  reqaires  so  little  looking  after  as  this  Viola.  Its 
flowering  oapabflitieB,  however,  mast  decide  its  merits,  and  icx 
the  reasons  above  iplven  I  am,  nnfortnnately,  unable  to  say 
anything  aboat  the  plant  in  that  respect— J.  mobsox. 


to  obtain  a  tt6p  of  ftalt  OH  that  land,  aa  it  was  a  very  lighl' 
peaty  soil.  I  have  now  i^ved  that  b&  any  stiff  sotl  |inek 
as  I  have  to  deal  with),  StMwbdtries  will  be  all  the  better  if  the 
soil  is  well  manated  in  additioki  ^  beln^  very  deeply  trenohttt^ 
for  the  land  which  I  planted  last  season  received  a  dif^MfKkg 
of  thoroaghly  rotten  oowdung,  such  as  I  never  saw  laid  on, 
land  for  any  crop.  The  result  was,  that  the  plants  this  stmi- 
mer  prodaeed  a  crop  of  frtut  f^r  BXttpMiiA^  any  I  ever  saw 
here  or  elsewhere,  for  sixe,  qyiantity,  and  Quality,  and  they  did 
not  saffer  in  the  least  from  droaght.  I  have  no  doubt  th«t| 
this  was  owing  to  deep  trenching  and  the  good  manare.  Oew^ 
manure  is,  I  &nk,  f%r  better  than  horse-manoiee,  as  the  latter 
tends  to  make  the  groand  light,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if 
cannot  be  kept  too  firm  and  solid,  for  heavy  as  my  soil  is^  I 
always  give  it  a  good  treading  prior  to  patting  in  the  yoiwK 
plants. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Eeane  recommends  a  i 
method  of  planting. — "W.  Lawbenson. 


EFFECTUAL  THOUGH  ECCENTEIC. 

"  A  CoBSBSPONDENT,"  probaMy  a  schoolmaster,  writes  to  as 
thas — 

**  I  have  no  faalt  to  find  with  the  working  abilities  of  a 
Jobbing  gardener  whom  I  employ,  bat  I 'do  complain  of  hia 
orthography,  notation,  and  mlJcing  a  hoe  an  interjection !  For 
a  week's  work,  some  Lobelias,  and  his  boy's  help,  he  charged 
229.  after  this  fashion — 

"Wan  wick ;....  61 

Labbeelers 5 

San'Bohuig 2 


LOBELIA  SNOWFLAKE. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  pablished  in  I^hx  Joxjbhal  of  HobticOl- 
TUB£  of  Aagast  28th,  respecting  the  failare  of  Lobelia  Snow- 
flake,  I  now  write  to  say  that  it  was  planted  in  oar  garden 
roftnd  Cerise  Unigae  Pelargoniam,  bat  by  its  bad  form  of 
growth  it  eompIete(f  spoiled  the  look  of  the  border.  I  should 
be  gilad  to  know  of  any  free-blooming  white  flower,  suitable  for 
«n'  edging  in  a  snmmer  garden,  white-leaved  and  variegated 
pla'nts  not  atoswering  the  paipoee.— -L.  S.  M.,  Pole  ^ill,  near 
Uxbridge.  

I  fiAtv  grown  the  above  Lobelia,  and  an  far  as  my  eiY)erience  . 
go«  ft  has  proved  a  fidlare  for  bedding>parpoeee.  With  me 
It  grows  too  tan — ^in  many  instances  18  inches  high,  and  its 
flowers  being  on  slender  footstalks  faU  with  the  first  shower, 
never  to  rise  again.  It  is  not  a  free  bloomer,  and  the  seed- 
pods  are  so  large  as  to  make  it  an  unsightly  object.  I  have 
prtlVed  It  to  be  a  good  pe«  plant.  I  intend  to  try  it  from  eat- 
tings  if  peseibte,  in  order  to  keep  it  dwvrfer  and  to  make  it 
flotvw  hmm  fnely.  Unlike  your  cenespondent  Mr.  Drabble, 
Ih«V»iiotfonAditliabIeto  me  off|  on  the  ooniiacy,  it  is  too 
ireft  itt  glowth.— Thomas  Bsoosn,  Hat^ktmnt,  Kent* 


tr  1  xaeollect  aright,  this  Lobelia  when  first  sent  oat  was 
dewnib^  as  eqaal  to  Lobelia  speciosa,  bat  Mr.  Drabble  has 
giv«n  its  true  character.  I  have  tried  it  this  sammer.  forta- 
nalely  on  a  limited  scale,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  several  other 
plaoes  under  more  or  less  favourable  droamstances,  and  in 
evecy  ease  it  has  been  condemned.  It  does  not  approach 
Lobelia  speciosa  either  in  habit  or  bloom.  It  seems  to  be  of 
the  Bamosa  race,  is  of  a  thin  apright  habit,  a  spare  bloomer, 
and  when  seen  at  its  best  has  a  dirty  shabby  appearance. 
Where  its  ooloar  is  tm  object,  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  use 
it  itt  future  who  can  procare  either  Alyssum  or  Oerastimn, 
wkieh  are  infiifeitely  superior  to  it  as  bedders.^-J.  S.  Wortley, 


MANURING  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 
Iir  reply  to  your  corroEq^ondent  "  Aonsb,"  as  to  whether 
8tiawbenies  like  manure  or  noty  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
give  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  OertaUily  they  do  like  ma- 
nur^i  and  plenty  of  it  too,  if  it  only  be  of  the  right  sort,  but 
iormerly  it  was,  I  believe,  thought  a  mistake  to  give  them 
manure  at  all,  for  I  w^  remember  when  I  flrst  had  to  do  with 
Strawberry  plan&ig,  that  the  only  manuring  the  land  received 
Mreyious  to. planting,  was  a  good  dressing  with  some  of  the 
«tMNiCtft  mf  we  e<mld  prooar#»  nA  ttiat  wte  ibe  bM  way 


We  sympathise  with  oar  oorrespondent,  but  his  pain  may  be 
assuaged  by  finding  that  another  gentleman,  an  American,  had 
his  love  of  the  eorreot  still  more  girossly  outraged  by  the  follow- 
ing account  being  sent  to  him  : — 

**ao8afada 1  60/ 

fttaelnonimomagjin , •     60 

Facto,  Jacef  Jttax    ,  %  ot 

"  The  items  of  that  bill  ire  Aot  apothelaHel*  ftitides,  ae 
might  be  sapposed ;  bat  merely,  '  A  horse  half  H  day  and  a 
talang  of  him  home  again.  *  '* 

The  correspondent  we  have  qaOted  from,  obticliides  with  this 
backhander  to  parochial  seminaries :  "  My  yikn  was  a  national 
flchool  scholar."  The  only  just  inference  frota  the  facts  is,  he 
did  not  make  good  use  of  his  advantage.  H<^  lo,  a  co  labourer, 
who  is  said  to  have  sent  the  following  to  %m  employer : — 

_  QiMAJixi,  October  5. 

Mr.  ^f'  ■■"'  ■>■ 

To  W.  "W-- 


FiTA  daj%  Woik  at  dtgging  D^^, 
PileliigB#a^  iftMlstt^  Coete. 
Drawing  Leein  Md  tBumftgdrttet 
(Easy  work  IhiiT  dMffl^Bit  to4, 
Hugging  GtfftI  fApS  ^way( 
To  be  bunt  ahvfCliir  day. 
Turning  manfltli^  1M&  a  stick  up, 
IxlBh  AprlooU  to  pidk  up, 
Many  other  trifles  also, 

2'ork  thatlTaiwi  wiU  baidlvoeHso,^ 
vt  I  think,  t»\  hope  t6  tnriTe, 
Tliert'B  qwaktvm  n^,  fat  thflUngs  Hve. 


«.   i. 
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CULTIVATION   OF  THE  FIG   TREE  0!<   ftPfelt'' 
WALLS. 

Th<  cultivation  ef  the  Fig  has  been  frequently  notieed  in  tlMM< 
pages,  still  we  often  see  trees  oovered  with  useless  spray,  havfiig. 
little  fruit,  and  causing  the  amateur  nmeh  disappointrtexAv 

The  Fig  wiM  geneniily  bear  an  abundant  crop,  which  Ivill . 
ripen  in  September  or  Oetober.il  attention  be  paid  in  Jnil»  Mr 
the  pntningi  The  top  of  every  spring  shoot  of  a  tree  wUh  aat . 
stem  should  be  pinched  off  after  it  has  attained  thrw  mi  ixnat 
leavee.  From  the  pinched  shoot  two  or  three  8faort-jotDle# 
shoots  win  be  sent  forth,  eaoh  of  which  will  produce  fcwo  dt . 
three  Figs  la  the  loUowiag  year.  The  Fig  whidi  is  ^nMwA 
at  the  base  of  ttie  B^daaaflokier  shoot  should  be  vemeted  «»" 
soon  as  it  appears,  lor  the  ripening  of  the  second  drdp  in  ttr 
open  air  is  net  4o  be  expeeted ;  but  the  third  crop,  wMeh  inSk\ 
be  rather  lasgeor  Aan  Paaa  in  tiie  autumn,  will,  pihmded  &». 
tree  be  pvetsoted  in  the  winter,  beoome  ripe  in  tM  Mt  o* 
Augut  of  tHe  tollowiiig  yeen    Thew»  howem,  aiw  giiiViiHt ; 
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nuJl  in  niimber  and  in  iiz«,  uid  nneqiud  in  flftyoor  to  thoM 
iftkih  ripen  in  September.  The  fruit  of  the  Fig  i«  apt  to  fiOl 
•ir.    The  tree  requires  mnoh  water.— J.  J.  T. 

[We  prefer  pinehing  the  end  of  the  ihoot  before  it  has  made 
the  leayef.] 


GRASSES  FOR  LAWNS. 
{Continued  from  p^e  167.) 
PoA  BXMORALis  AN0U8TIP0LU  (Nanow-leaved  Wood  Meadow 
Glass).— This  is  perhaps  the  most  yalnable  of  all  grasses  to  the 
nrdener,  as  it  grows  better  than  any  other  in  shady  places, 
mk%  will  also  thrive  in  those  whieh  are  mnch  exposed ;  indeed 
it  win  sncceed  almost  anywhere,  forming  a  dose  and  beantiful 
men  tnrf .  Its  chief  valae  consists  in  its  snitabilitr  for  shady 
lawns,  for  growing  under  groups  of  trees  in  parks,  and  for  woods, 
W  Older  to  encourage  game.  Its  description  is  as  follows :— Boot 


flbiO!ii»  scarcely  creeping.  Whole  plant  very  slender  and  deli- 
Mte,  1|  or  2  feet  high.  Stems  several,  erect,  slightly  flattened, 
imooth,  streaked,  leafy,  with  four  or  ^\e  joints.  Leaves  ahnost 
all  on  the  stem,  grass  green,  long,  narrow,  flat,  with  three 
frindpal  ribs  and  many  intermediate  ones ;  more  or  less  rouflh, 
especially  the  midrib  and  edges ;  tapering  to  a  fine  slendor 
point;  the  lowermost  smooth  at  the  back.  Sheaths  hardlv  so 
ioiig  as  the  leaves,  flattened,  nearly  smooth.  Stipula  very  short 
in  all  the  leaves,  and  inclosed  within  the  sheath,  but  visibly 
notched  along  the  margin.  Flower^iead  a  panide,  erect,  or 
aii^t^  drooping  to  one  side,  very  dender,  with  numerous, 
half-wnorled,  angular,  rough,  wavy,  compound  branches.  Spike- 
lete  erect,  pale  green  and  white,  with  a  purplish  tinge,  their 
general  surface  shining,  and  nearly  smootii.  Calyx  of  two  un- 
eqtual  spear-he&d  shaped,  taper-pointed,  almost  awned  valves, 
each  with  three  ribs ;  the  keisl,  or  central  rib,  rough ;  the  mar. 
gin  of  tiie  larger,  or  innermost,  mudi  swollen  and  membranous- 
florets  two  or  three,  rardy  four.  Outer  valve  of  the  coroUa- 
epear-head  shaped,  acute,  with  five  ribs,  of  which  the  two  mar- 
pDtJ  ones  and  the  ked  are  findy  silky  at  their  lower  part,  the 
two  intermediate  ones  smooth,  and  not  very  conspicttous  unless 
the  glume  be  hdd  against  the  light ;  inner  valve  narrow,  rough- 
e^tMi  thwn  at  the  point.    The  base  of  eeoh  floret  is  some- 


times, not  always,  hairy,  bat  these  is  no  eompUeated  web. 
Stiginas  large  and  tufted.  Nectary  of  two  acute  doven  sealee**' 
— G.  Abbxt. 

(To  be  eoatlnaad.) 


POT-CXJLTURE  OF  PEACH  TREES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

As  everybody  is  talking  of  pot  Peadi  cultivation,  some  ap- 
provins,  some  condenming,  and  some  undedded,  I  am  indoee^ 
to  send  you  a  specimen  ci  Boyal  George,  Boyal  Kenwngloit, 
Millet's  Mignoime,  and  Noblesse,  in  order  that  you  may  have 
some  idea  of  their  success  here  (Perthshire). 

My  experience  convinces  me  that  Peaches  may  thus  be 
grown  with  as  much  certaintv  of  crop,  as  trees  covering  walle 
and  trellis  with  root-ramUmg  freedom,  provided  moderate^ 

Suantities  are  taken,  the  product  of  the  cireumlerenoe  by  half 
tie  diameter  in  feet  being  equd  to  the  very  hig^ieet  number 
that  ought  to  be  left,  if  good  piesentaUe  fruit  be  the  <^)eet, 
and  if  something  very  fine  must  be  had,  that  amoont  must 
still  be  moderatm.  Eighty  and  one  hundred  fruit  per  tree  is 
absurd,  as  any  lady  or  genfleman  will  find,  should  a  house  be 
incautiously  filled  with  trses  already  furnished  with  frait  ta 
that  amoxmt.  Oonsult  the  Kentish  Peach  and  Apple  farmers, 
as  weU  as  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  dispose  of  their  stock. 

I  find  fiat-roofed  and  permanently  open-sided  houses  are 
not  suitable  to  this  part  of  the  country,  as  some  empty,  and 
some  full  of  nothing  but  what  will  succeed  as  well  outside 
as  in,  will  show.  If  no  fire  heat  is  to  be  used,  the  houses 
should  be  set  to  the  equatMial  noonday  sunbeams,  or  even 
l(f  further  back  (22nd  February),  and  there  should  be  fnU 
power  to  shut  out  the  cold  air  when  necessary.  What  good 
IS  there  in  raising  heat  in  one  part,  if  only  to  raise  a  current 
in  another  to  carry  it  off  f  Objection  may  be  taken  to  the 
circumscribed  area  of  flooring  in  these  high  pitches,  and  what 
is  lost  in  that  is  more  than  compensated  in  the  use  of  the 
wall,  and  a  more  genial  and  effective  heat.' 

It  has  been  said  that  pot  Peach  trees  cannot  be  exhibited  in 
fmii.  I  took  some  last  year,  the  distance  out  and  home  over 
hi^way,  rail,  and  causeway  being  some  130  miles,  without 
losing  one-tenth,  and  within  three  weeks  of  their  being  ripe. 
With  loading  and  unloading,  they  were  shifted  seven  tinies» 
They  are  quite  as  easily  carried  as  plants  in  flower. — ^Pbbih- 

SHIBB. 

[These  were  very  fine  specimens,  all  of  them  from  9  io 
9i  inches  in  circumference.  Boyal  George  and  J£illet*s  Mig- 
nonne  are  the  same.] 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  at  Chiswi^  this 
season,  the  trial  of  Peas,  which  was  looked  forward  to  with 
some  degree  of  interest,  has  not  been  made.  The  first  crop 
sown  was  entirely  devoured  bv  grubs  and  dugs  notwithstand- 
ing the  dose  vigilance  of  those  under  whose  care  it  was 
placed ;  and  the  second  sowing  was  so  affected  with  mildew 
that  no  correct  observations  could  be  made.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  another  attempt  next  season,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  more  successful ;  and  it  is  intended  that  all  the 
early  varieties  shall  be  sown  in  autumn  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  which  is  best  adapted  for  winter  sowing.  Those 
who  are  possessed  of  new  varieties  and  are  desirous  that  they 
should  be  induded  in  the  trial,  should  at  once  forward  a  smafi 
pared  of  each  to  Mr.  Barron,  at  Chiswick. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  announce,  that  the  great 

collection  of  Ferns,  as  wdl  as  phienogamous  plants,  formal  by 
Mr.  John  Smith,  the  late  Curator  of  tiie  Boyd  Botanic  Garden 
at  Kew,  has  been  purchased  for  the  national  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  Such  a  collection  of  Ferns  as  Mr.  Smith 
made  during  a  long  and  ldi>orious  life  is,  we  bdieve,  perfectly 
unique. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  J> 

Blandy,  of  Beading,  who  has  long  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  horticulturd  matters  in  this  country.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Blandy  was  a  Member  of  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Sodety,  for  which  to  the  last  he  retained  a  strong  at- 
tachment. He  was  also  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition.  He  died  at  his^ 
residence,  at  Higbgrove,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  aged  72. 

Two  phydcaans,  Drs.  Sigerson  and  Divers,  state,  in  a 
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eomnnmieaiioii  to  the  Athenaum,  that  the  leaflets  of  the  Sen- 
fiti've  Plant  do  not  dose  if  touched  by  a  piece  of  glass,  as  they 
io  a  touched  by  the  finger  or  a  piece  of  iron.  If  farther  expe- 
liments  confirm  this  statement,  their  conclusion  is  legitimate 
that  the  motion  of  the  leaflets  is  caused  by  the  passage  of 
electricity  between  the  points  of  contact. 

' OzoNB  is  known  only  by  its  efiPeets.  There  is  a  peculiar 

smell  elicited  when  an  electric  machine  is  in  operation,  and 
that  small  is  said  to  arise  from  ozone ;  its  Tcry  name  has  been 
demed^from  that  qualify— o«o,  I  smell— but  no  one  has  hither- 
to succeeded  in  showing  more  than  its  effects.  It  is  ncTcr 
detected  except  where  oxygen  is  present,  and  if  oxygen  be  not 
an  elementa]^  body,  ozone  may  be  one  of  its  constituents. 
However,  whatever  ozone  may  be,  Mr.  Glaisher  stated  at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ajdvancement 
of  Science,  that  **  where  he  found  ozone  in  the  atmosphere, 
there  he  found  health;  but  where  ozone  was  absent,  there  he 
found  sickness  prevailing."  This  observation  was  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Br.  Danbeny,  in  which  he 
stated  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  ozone  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  derived  from  plante,  their  green  parts  generating 
ozone  when  they  emit  oxygen.  He  had  found  this  to  be  so  in 
fiffy-seven  species  of  plants  belonging  to  forty-seven  different 
natural  families.  The  ozone  was  generated  by  the  leaves,  and 
not  by  the  flowers  of  any  of  the  plants.  One  inference  made 
1^  Dr.  Daubeny  is  that  plants  are  the  appointed  agenta  not 
only  for  restoring  the  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  which  animals 
in  breathing  have  withdrawn  from  it,  but  also  for  generating 
ozone,  and  by  it  removing  the  noxious  effusions  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  animal  life  and  putrefaction. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSN  OABDEN. 

The  long-continued  wet  weather  has  favoured  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  rendered  their  destruction  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  when  hoeing  and  raking  are 
not  practicable,  is  to  dig  them  down,  especially  the  young  gene- 
ration. There  is  little  required  this  month  in  the  way  of  sow- 
ing, presuming  that  all  the  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce, 
and  Spinach  have  been  sown  in  August.  Broccoli,  the  ad- 
vancing winter  crops  of  this  and  of  Borecole  should  be  kept 
frequently  hoed,  and  vacant  ground  may  yet  be  filled  up  with 
the  later  kinds.  The  autumn  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers  planted 
in  shallow  trenches  should  now  have  these  filled  up,  for  except 
in  very  dry  situations  the  autxunn  rains  will  keep  them  moist. 
Celery f  in  earthing  up  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  prevent 
iuiy  portion  of  the  earth  falling  into  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
wmd  would  prevent  the  upright  growth  of  the  inside  leaves 
and  spoil  its  appearance  for  the  table ;  nor  should  the  earth 
be  pressed  too  closely  round  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  as 
frequently  when  such  is  the  case  it  bulges  out  below.  The 
best  practice  is  to  tie  each  plant  up  loosely  with  matting,  having 
previously  removed  the  suckers  and  small  leaves,  and  then  a 
little  earth  can  be  added  every  week  as  the  plant  increases  in 
height.  Another  common  error  arises  from  earthing  Celery  up 
too  soon.  It  should  be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  moderate  size 
before  earthing  up  is  attempted,  and  be  frequently  soaked  with 
water ;  it  should  never  be  touched  when  the  plants  are  at  all  wet. 
CardooTMy  will  require  similar  treatment.  The  latest  of  the 
Celery  plante  may  be  planted  without  making  ridges  for  them, 
mring  for  manure  only  a  little  leaf  mould  and  charred  earth ; 
they  will  come  in  for  soup  purposes,  and  keep  up  the  supply 
tall  May  or  June.  CabbageSy  the  strongest  plants  of  the  early 
ones  may  be  planted  out  for  late  Coleworts ;  the  main  crop  to 
stand  the  winter  must  be  planted  by  the  end  of  the  month  in 
rich  manured  ground.  EndivCy  plant  plenty  by  the  side  of 
walls  or  wooden  fences  to  stand  the  winter.  Gather  Chamomile 
flowers,  Sec,  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoram  should  be  bunched 
and  packed  in  a  close  box  to  preserve  their  aromatic  flavour. 
Leeks  in  drills  may  have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  them  by  the 
boe.  Late  Peas  and  Beans  will  require  close  attention  to 
prevent  mildew :  well  supply  the  former  with  liquid  manure. 
SearUt  Runners,  let  all  the  old  pods  be  picked  off,  except  a  few 
of  the  best  for  seed,  as  they  exhaust  the  plants  for  a  succession. 
Tomatoes,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  late,  the  leaves  shading  the 
fruit  should  be  removed,  and  prevent  the  plants  making  any 
further  growth  by  constant  stopping. 

yaUIT  GARDEN. 

Disbud  and  stop  Figs,  and  stop  the  pointe  of  all  strong- 
growing  shoots  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.    Take  away  all 


nails  that  prevent  the  fruit  8welling»  and  at  the  same  time 
remove  any  vra^r  weak  or  extra  strong  shoote  which  will  not  be 
wanted  for  fruiting  next  season.  The  romaining  shoote,  being 
thinner,  will  derive  moro  influence  from  the  sun*8  rayi  in- 
creasing the  temperaturo  of  the  wall.  Bemove  leaves  where 
thew  prevent  the  fruit  from  properly  coloming.  Continue  to 
tie  In  and  stop  Vines  against  walls,  and  protect  the  fruit. 

FLOWER  GARTEN. 

Unless  some  precautions  aro  taken  to  keep  the  taller  plante 
in  the  beds  of  geometric  flower  gardens  within  proper  limite 
thev  will  be  likely,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  to  grow  too 
high,  and  will  destroy  the  uniform  appearance  essentifU  to  this 
style  of  gucdening.  A  constant  watoh  should  theroforo  be  kept 
on  plante  likely  to  exceed  the  standard  height,  and  by  fre- 
quently pinching  back  or  pegging  down  endeavour  to  keep  beds 
of  the  same  pattern  at  the  same  height.  At  this  season,  with 
beds  of  flowering  plants,  frequent  cutting  back  and  trimming 
will  be  required  to  provent  a  straggUng  habit  in  free-growing 
plants,  which  the  late  rains  will  help;  at  the  same  time 
allow  no  dead  flowers  or  seed-pods  to  remain  on  the  plante. 
By  careful  attention  to  these  little  matters  the  season  of  bloom- 
ing may  be  prolonged  till  the  plants  aro  destroyed  by  frost. 
The  late  continuous  storms  of  wmd  and  rsin  have  bruised  and 
injured  so  much  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  that,  verging  as  we 
tte  on  the  autunm,  the  groatest  rigilance  wOl  be  required  to 
insure  high  keeping.  It  is  important  that  the  lawns  should  be 
well  rolled  now,  as  the  worms  will  be  very  troublesome.  It 
will  be  well  that  all  propagation  for  beds  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  Bemova  to  some  shelter  tender  green- 
house plante  which  have  stood  in  pots  during  the  summer  in 
the  flower  gpuden.  Take  caro  to  mark  the  arrangements,  and 
to  make  memoranda  respecting  them.  The  shrubberies  may 
now  be  cleared  of  dead  wood,  and  all  unnecessaiy  growths 
controlled. 

OBSBNHOUSK  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

In  arranging  plants  in  their  winter  quurters  on  no  account 
allow  them  to  be  placed  too  closely  together.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  very  few  plants  have  as  yet  perfectly  ma- 
tured their  wood,  and,  consequently,  as  that  process  is  still 
going  on,  such  will  requiro  the  air  to  play  freely  around  them. 
Plante,  too,  aro  now-a-days  expected  to  bear  examination  on  all 
sides,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  bushy,  compact  plants  if 
they  are  allowed  U>  touch  each  other.  On  flat  stages  a  few 
may,  here  and  there,  be  elevated  on  inverted  pots,  to  give  a 
little  relief  to  the  mass  of  green.  As  by  placing  the  ^plants 
thinner  room  may  not  possibly  be  found  for  all,  a  selection  of 
the  oldest  or  worst-formed  phmts  should  be  set  aside  to  make 
room  for  those  which  aro  more  choice,  and  as  cut  flowers  aro 
always  in  request,  the  above  may  be  found  useful  to  keep  for 
that  purpose,  and  may  be  wintered  in  vineries  or  pite,  whero 
they  will  hot  interfere  with  other  arrangements.  Unless  the 
weather  become  dry.  Orange  trees,  if  at  all  large,  will  soon  re- 
quire housing,  as  the  heavy  rains  have  saturated  them  to  excess^ 
and  a  low  temperature  will  turn  the  foliage  to  a  sickly  yellow, 
which  frequently  romains  throughout  the  winter.  Before  re- 
moving them  to  their  winter  quarters,  .any  that  roquiro  addi- 
tional root-room  should  have  fresh  pote  or  tubs,  the  present  . 
being  the  most  favourable  time  for  the  operation.  As  a  com- 
post for  the  Citrus  tribe,  French  gardeners  use  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  rotten  dung  in  the  state  of  black  mould ;  such 
plants  are,  however,  found  to  thrive  well  in  yellow  turfy  loam 
and  thoroughly  rotten  cowdung,  mixing  a  portion  of  broken 
charcoal  throughout  the  mass.  One  thing,  however,  should  be 
strictly  attended  to,  and  that  is  drainage,  which,  if  imperfect, 
will  soon  produce  ruinous  results ;  they  will  likewise  thrive  all 
the  better  of  being  rather  under  than  over-potted.  Such  as  do  , 
not  require  a  complete  shifting  should  have  their  drainage  ex- 
amined, and  the  state  of  the  soil,  as  regards  dryness,  noted, 
that  their  winter  treatment  may  be  regulated  accordingly. 
Directly  Japan  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  plants  of  like  habit  have 
done  blooming,  romove  them  to  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  to 
ripen  their  growth,  water  them  moderately  till  their  tops  show 
signs  of  decay,  when  they  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  till  pot-  . 
ting-time.  The  earliest-struck  Pelargoniums  should  now  be 
potted  off,  exposing  them  on  all  occasions  to  the  weather,  ex-  . 
cept  during  heavy  rains.  To  have  a  late  bloom  of  Fuchsias, 
let  a  portion  of  the  stock  have  the  young  wood  cut  back  about 
one-half.  If  these  aro  placed  in  a  little  extra  heat  they  will 
break  again  and  go  on  blooming  till  Christmas.  Continue 
shifting  Cinerarias,  Chinese  Primroses,  Calceolarias,  Humeas, 
and  other  seedling  plants  for  next  season's  blooming. 
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mie  time  has  arrived  ^en  the  following  poistB  must  be 
attended  to  in  order  to  seeore  eaceees  for  the  ocnning  year. 
Can  mnet  be  taken  to  ripen  off  fine  pseudo-bulbs,  strong 
hflHKhj  shoots,  Stc,  To  effect  this,  keep  np  a  sweet  growing 
atmosphere  from  65"*  to  80°,  with  abundance  of  air  in  all 
iaTonrable  weather.  Use  the  shading  with  caution,  and  let 
ihe  plants  have  more  sun,  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
shade  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Use  water  more 
sparincjiy,  except  to  such  plants  as  are  growing  freely.  All 
LflBUas,  Cattleyas,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Odontoglossum  grande, 
miMit  be  kept  cool,  and  nicely  syringed  occasionally. — ^W.  Ekane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  ^^EK. 

"WrrH  only  a  couple  of  dry  days  up  to  Wednesday,  the  6th, 
which  is  veiy  wet,  with  a  falling  barometer,  the  work  out  of 
doors  was  chiefly  a  repetition  of  what  was  alluded  to  last  week, 
and  extra  time  has  been  devoted  to  putting  in  cuttings  of  Ge- 
raniums, ScCt  <^d  forwarding  house  work  as  much  as  possible, 
in  order  that  when  the  rains  shall  ha\e  ceased,  more  time  may 
be  devoted  to  out-door  employment. 

KITCHEN   OARDEN. 

Heie  the  work  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  banking  up  Cu- 
cumber-frames with  grass  and  litter,  planting  Coleworts,  Ijet- 
tnoes.  Endive,  making  up  deficiencies  in  banks  of  Cauliflowers, 
and  dusting  them  and  some  Turnips  and  Radishes  with  lime, 
soot,  and  ashes,  to  keep  off  slugs  and  snails,  which  now 
ihzeaten  to  be  troublesome. 

Walks  are  almost  sure  to  look  unsightly  with  weeds  in  such 
weather,  and  Strawberry  runners  from  the  borders  spread 
ever  them.  If  the  walks  are  a  little  rough  on  the  surface,  and 
the  small  thread-like  weeds  are  numerous,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  hoe  the  walks,  and  rake  them,  and  rake  again  in  the  first 
bright  dry  day,  as  in  such  weather  merely  cutting  up  the  weeds 
will  not  kill  them.  Wliere  boiling  salt  water  could  be  thrown 
over  such  walks  within  0  inches  of  the  Box,  that  would  be  the 
surest  means  of  extinguishing  such  weeds,  and  yet  leave  the 
CHirface  of  the  walks  untouched.  The  salting  will  do  little 
barm  to  a  rough-surfaced  walk.  Throwing  salt  over  these  walks 
in  such  wet  weatlier  would  be  of  little  benefit,  as  the  salt  would 
be  so  soon  washed  away  beyond  even  the  roots  of  the  multitu- 
dinous small  weedd.  If  tine,  hot,  dry  weather  can  be  selected, 
and  the  white  appearance  is  no  objection  for  a  few  days,  we 
think  sprinkling  the  walks  with  fine  salt  is  the  most  economical 
remedy ;  but,  as  hinted  last  week,  this  must  not  be  done  with 
smooth-surfaced  walks,  as  it  will  make  them  soft  and  retentive 
of  moisture  in  winter.  In  many  cases  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
when  the  walks  are  rather  smooth,  and  the  weeds  appear  chiefly 
close  to  the  Box  edgings,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scrape  such  weeds 
and  any  little  moss  that  may  appear,  as  shallow  as  possible, 
with  a  clean  sharp  hoe,  and  then  brush  all  up  with  a  hard 
broom,  drawing  it  also  over  the  middle  parts  of  the  walk,  which 
win  disturb  all  the  slimy  matters  which  are  apt  to  accumulate, 
and  give  the  whole  a  fresh,  clean  appearance.  Even  when 
labour  is  scarce,  a  kitchen  garden  may  always  be  made  to  look 
respectable,  if  the  walks  and  the  borders  adjoining  them  be 
fcapt  clean.  A  walk  green  with  weeds  makes  the  whole  look 
nweeted,  however  good  the  crops. 

ui  pleasure  grounds,  if  the  grass  an3rwhere  near  the  walks 
has  been  allowed  to  become  long,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  Daisies,  and  other  small  weeds  appearing  at  the 
frides  of  the  walks,  and  scraping  as  above  in  a  dry  day  is  a  good 
plan  of  clearing  them  off.  Salting  would  be  the  quickest,  but 
in  very  smooth  walks,  salting  even  the  sides  prevents  the  water 
of  antumn  and  winter  escaping  so  easily  as  desirable,  so  as  to 
keep  the  main  part  of  the  walks  firm  and  dry.  A  firm,  smooth 
walk  is  a  great  luxury  when  dry.  Many  of  our  walks  have  not 
been  broken  for  many  years,  and  it  takes  a  long-continued 
drizzle  to  make  them  wet,  or  cause  them  to  lift  in  frost,  and 
they  have  served  their  purpose  well ;  but  we  begin  to  think 
whether  instead  of  such  hard-surfaced,  unbroken  walks,  it 
wonld  not  be  desirable  in  many  places  to  have  walks  like  ours 
rather  shallow,  a  good  drain  below  them,  and  formed  of  open, 
rough  material,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  inches  or 
go  of  fine  sandy  matter  on  the  surface,  which  would  let  the 
water  pass  through  easily,  and  always  present  a  smooth  ap- 
peanmce,  without  the  necessity  of  roUing.  There  is  yet  much 
to  be  said  about  walk-making.  Even  a  walk  covered  with 
dean-washed  gravel  or  small  flints  and  pebbles,  though  not 
very  pleasant  to  walk  upon  in  a  hot  day  with  thin-soled  boots, 


hafl  this  advantage,  tkat  yora  can  walk  on  ft  fn  all  weathers 
ahnost  without  soiling  tbe  sole  of  a  boot,  and  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  where  you  have  been,  which  yon  will  be  sure  to  do  in 
moist  weather  in  more  soUd-crusted  walks.  Such  rough  walks 
may  also  be  easily  kept  bright  by  salting,  until  the  salting  has 
dissolved  and  worn  down  the  pebbles  and  stones,  which  it  will 
be  sure  to  do.  We  have  lately  nset  with  more  corroboratiw 
proofs  of  what  we  stated  some  yean  ago  as  to  the  w<eazk% 
effects  of  soda  and  salt,  when  used  in  water  for  clearing lla|!'> 
stones  and  pavements  from  a  gresn  slimy  covering  in  shM^ 
plaoes.  As  to  the  cleaning  there  can  be  no  donbt ;  hit 
many  stones  will  snfler  in  oonseqncnce,  becoming  flowwy, 
and  flaking  off  at  the  surface  is  consequence,  and  just  in  pfo- 
portion  to  their  original  porousness.  We  have  known  stones, 
after  being  cleaned  with  salt  and  soda,  showing  a  wlrite  wastisg 
efflorescence  in  damp  weather  for  a  conple  of  years,  and  we 
have  known  some  cases  of  fine  carved  marble  chimney-pieces 
being  much  injured  owing  to  soda  or  potash  being  used  in  the 
liquor  and  brush  for  cleaning  them.  We  do  not  know  whil 
marblc-cntters  use  for  making  old  dirty  carved  marble  as  sisc 
as  when  new ;  but  we  shoald  be  doabtf ol  of  nsing  either  tm 
alkali  or  an  acid,  if  we  wished  the  fine,  bri^^t,  clear  lines  to 
remain  unbroken. 

ramr  oAKnEM. 

The  wind  and  the  rains  have  brought  down  many  Apples 
before  they  were  ripe,  and  the  wet  groond  has  given  them  any- 
thing but  the  brightest  appearance.  Had  the  beet  gathered 
and  spread  oat  thinly  to  dry,  as  when  they  lie  on  the  gromid 
the  idea  is  suggested  that  yon  are  wallowing  in  too  great  abftt- 
dance.  An  Apple  pudding  would  cease  to  have  some  of  lie 
attractions  to  many  if  they  thought  that  Apples  were  more 
plentiful  than  Potatoes.  Some  people  are  so  constituted  that 
superabundance  lessens  their  enjoyment. 

Gathered  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  though  not  fully  ripe, 
that  they  might  escape  the  ravages  of  wasps,  &e.,  as  they  wiH 
keep  longer  than  on  the  tree,  and  ripen  perfectly,  and  be  free 
from  Rpots.  Peaches  by  themselves,  though  a  hole  maybe 
bitten  in  them,  make  passable  jam,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as 
Nectarines.  Both  together  do  very  well,  and  both  are  improved 
by  having  the  scalded  kernels  broken  and  placed  in  the  jam  a 
short  time  before  being  taken  from  the  fire  or  oven. 

ri7if  nVs.>-Gave  fire  heat  and  more  air  during  the  day  in  tiiis 
muggy -weather,  and  looked  after  any  single  moulded  berry,  as 
one  will  soon  make  half-a-dozen  bad,  and  then  the  bunch 
would  go.  Just  now  we  cannot  do  what  we  wish  with  outside 
borders  to  keep  off  the  drenching  rains  from  late  vineries,  and 
from  what  is  intended  for  early  work.  As  a  whole,  nothing  is 
more  economical  for  this  purpose  than  wooden  shutters  or 
frames  covered  with  asphalt,  to  be  put  on  and  taken  off  the 
borders  as  deemed  necessary.  These  appliances  are  conunon 
in  large  gardens ;  but  many  employers  who  expect  great  zesnlts 
would  think  they  were  ruined  if  any -such  coverings  were  pro- 
vided for  Vine  or  Peach-borders.  By  their  help  and  litter,  or 
nice  thatching,  the  borders  can  be  kept  in  the  right  state  as 
respects  moisture  and  dryness,  and  even  to  a  considerable  ex* 
tent  as  regards  temperature.  In  many  places,  especially  wkeit 
there  is  the  least  deficiency  in  drainage,  the  late  heavy  rains 
will  so  soak  the  borders  that  late  fruit  will  be  more  inclined  to 
rot  early,  and  Vines  intended  for  early  forcing  will  run  a  risk 
of  many  of  the  fibres  decaying,  which  will  be  more  or  less  felt 
when  the  Vines  are  started  into  growth.  Hence  the  number  of 
such  covers  at  such  plaoes  as  Treatham,  Eeele  Hall,  Bentlsgf 
Priory,  and  Wobum,  and  hence  the  drawback  where  such  ap- 
pliances or  glass  sashes  cannot  be  used. 

Melotis  at  this  period  should  be  kept  pretty  free  of  laterals, 
and  the  larger  leaves  encouraged  where  room  can  .be  fomid 
for  them.  Those  in  frames  will  be  better  of  having  linin^l 
put  round  them,  and  thus  whilst  the  heat  is  maintained  inside, 
a  little  air  may  be  given  at  front  and  back.  This,  keeping  on 
the  swelling,  will  help  to  secure  the  Melons  from  cracking 
before  they  are  ripe  in  this  dripping  weather.  Whilst  the 
roots  are  supplied  with  moisture,  it  will  also  be  well  to  have 
the  surface  soil  moderately  dry.  The  fruit  should  iJso  be 
elevated  on  an  inverted  saucer,  &o.,  so  as  to  be  dear  of  the 
damp  ground.  This  will  sometimes  place  the  fruit  too  near 
the  glass,  and  expose  it  too  much  to  the  sun.  When  not 
diaded  a  little  by  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  it  is  a  good  plan  in 
bright  weather  to  suspend  a  piece  of  thin  paper  a  couple  of 
indbes  or  so  above  the  fruit,  which  will  alike  prevent  scorching 
and  cracking,  and  keep  the  fruit  warmer  at  night,  when  no 
covering  is  used  for  the  glass.  A  day  or  two  before  gatliering 
the  paper  may  be  removed.    When  the  fruit  is  18  inches  or 
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%i  inehes  from  the  glass,  snoh  oare  will  not  be  necessary ;  but 
in  irames  the  froit  is  often  not  half  that  distance  from  the 

K,  and  then  a  slight  shade  over  the  iroit,  whilst  the  foliage 
jKMed,  will  often  be  advantageons.  We  nsed  to  like  the 
paper  to  be  suspended,  better  than  laying  it  on  the  fruit.  In  a 
bed,  lonr  little  sticks  stuck  in  the  soil  and  their  ends  through 
the  pi^MT  answered  admirably. 

OBNAMBNTAL  DEPABTaiENT. 

Ow  lawns  for  a  few  days  have  been  too  wet,  either  to  mow 
«r  machine,  or  roll,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  grass  will  give 
us  more  work  in  fatnre.  As  for  the  beds,  they  looked  well 
c^t  days  ago,  and  after  the  tremendous  rains  of  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  part  of  Thursday,  the  38th,  29th,  and  80th 
^t.,  they  began  to  look  cheery  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but 
now  they  look  like  so  many  half -drowned  miserable  mice.  They 
kave  had  no  mulching  this  season  as  usual,  and  though  a  little 
broken  and  shaken,  and  the  blooms  something  dismal,  we  feel 
sore  that  after  all  this  rain,  if  the  weather  should  clear  up,  and 
there  should  be  some  sunshine,  there  will  yet  be  a  fine  display 
in  September  and  October. 

On  the  whole,  such  a  season  as  the  present  would  teach  us,  if 
we  would  be  taught,  the  importance  of  depending  less  on  large 
lawns  and  large  flower  giurdens  for  our  enjojonent,  «id  de« 
pending  more  on  those  styles  of  gardening  which  the  weather 
eannot  so  easily  mar.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  give  us  an  acre 
or  two  of  first-rate  flower  garden  under  glass,  with  means  to 
let  in  the  rain,  or  shut  it  out  at  pleasure? 

Proeeeded  with  inserting  great  numbers  of  cuttings,  and 
potting  and  cleaning  plants,  but  for  particulars  as  to  bulbs, 
and  gieenhouse  and  stove  plants  in  general,  we  beg  to  refer  to 
Mi»  Keane's  dear  directions  of  the  last  and  present  week.^B.  F. 


CX)VENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Septbmber  8. 

Vmmw  UtUe  attention  in  the  state  of  oar  maritot  Pears  oompriae  the 
TSilatiee  named  last  week.  Peaebes  and  Nectarines  are  mnoh  more 
abondant  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  reports  a  month  baok. 


s.  d.  B.  d 

Apples ^sieve  a  Oto8    0 

MdeeCs doa.  0  0  0   0 

OmrIm lb.  0  0  0   0 

...bosh.  0  0  0    0 

.^«leFe  «  •  6   0 

....  do.  6  0  8   0 

...  dos.  1  0  i    0 

lb.  0  6  10 

.lOOlbs.  0  6  10 

. .  quart  0  0  0    0 

Grapes,  Hothouse,  .lb.  3  0  6    0 

..  100  6  0  10    0 


nUIT. 


Melons 

Neotarlttes  . 


Oianaes. 
Peaohes., 


8.  d.    fl.  d 

9  6to6  0 

8  0     4  0 

.100  18  0    90  0 


Pears  (dessert) 

Idtohen aos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plama   }iA«ve 

Qnittoes    ....Haia^a 
Baspberrles lb. 


doa.    8   0 
I    0 


0  e 
8    0 


0    • 

0    0 


Strawbeitias lb.    0   0 

Walnuts bnsh.  10    0 


ArOehokes. 


Aspangna bundle 

BeanSfBroad. 


.  bnahel 
Kidney  . .  H  sieve 

Beet,  Bed doa. 

BfoeeoU bundle 

Bns.  Sprouts  %  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Oapaicnms 100 

Oanots buneh 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celarj bundle 


uiekling  ....  doa. 

BatfTe doa. 

Pennel bunch 

Oarlio lb. 

Hsrtw bunch 

Berseradish  . .  bundle 


yEOSTABLSS. 

a.  d.  s.  d  I 

0   atoO   4    Leeks  bunch 

6   0  8    0    Lettuce per  score 

6    0  0    0    Mushrooms pottle 

8  0  8    0  Mnstd.ft  Cress,  punnet 

9  0  8    0  Onions.. doa.  bunches 

10  16    Parsley H  Bi«^a 

0  0  0    0    Parsnips doa. 

1  0  a    0    Peas per  quart 

8  0  8   0    PoUtoes bushel 

0    4  0    6  Sidney do. 

9  0  6    0  Radishes  . .  doa.  hands 

8  0  8    0    Rhubarb bundle 

0   4  10    SaToys doa. 

9  0  0    0    Sea-Ittle basket 

9  0  0   0    BhaUots lb. 

0    8  0    0    Spinach bushel 

10  0    0  Tomatoes....  per  doa. 

0    8  0   0    Turnips  bunch 

9   6  4   0  Vegetable  MacTows  da. 


8.   d.      8.   d 

0    8to0    0 
10     1 


1  6 

0  9 

4  0. 

8  0 

0  9 

0  9 

8  0 

8  0 
0  6 
0  4 
0  0 
0  0 

0  8 

9  0 

1  0 
0  4 
0  9 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway, 
Xaoindon,  N. — General  Bulb  and  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue. 

John  Soott,  Toevil  and  Merriott  Nurseries,  Crewkeme, 
Bpmerset. — Catalogue  of  Flower  Roots. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.'*  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  nnjustiflable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
conununiGations  should  therefore  be  addressed  ioUly  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Jounud  of  HortieuUwret  dtCt  171,  fleet 

^     Street  l4md(m^  B.C. 


K»B.— Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

BLm  QOM  Tbbb  (Blue  aMR).~Thi8  is  the  EncalTptuB  giabfllas.   The 
best  thing  you  can  do  with  your  plant  is  to  place  it  wnh  its  pot 


in  wittter~a  cool  house  wul  do  for  it,  take  some  cnttin^pof  it  in  >VriiWf 
and  then  tnm  the  plant  out  against  a  wall,  or  on  a  hilloek  in  ajihanssaifif 
nlaoe.    It  will  not  stand  much  frost,  but  the  less  it  grows  in  (  ^" 

hardinr  it  will  be  out  of  doors.    It  is  not  wc^th  room  under  fl* 

Vbbbbha  Cultubb  {E.  D.  8.).—Yovl  will  find  the  inlbnnatlon  whieh 
you  require  at  page  148,  and  in  papers  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson  and  Hr.  FIsh 
LiNo8.1SSandaSo. 

TaAxapiJU(TDS&  A  Haonozja  iJe$9ie  PoreA).-~Moi8t  weather  in  the  end 
of  S^ytember  or  beginning  of  October  is  a  good  time  to  tnansplaniaw 
evergreen  Magnolia,  which  we  presume  yours  is  as  it  is  now  ^owsiliig* 
The  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April  are  the  next  best  periods,  ft 
will  be  necessary  to  dig  out  a  trench  at  least  a  yard  from  the  stem,  if  it  is 
of  moderate  size,  varying  the  distance  of  course  with  the  siae  of  the  tsee. 
so  that  in  any  case  most  of  the  fibres  or  a  good  proportion  of  them  arill 
be  preserved  along  with  a  good  ball.  If  yon  dig  out  a  treneh  around.the 
tree  at  some  distance  from  the  stem,  and  find  only  thick  rooia,  and^a 
soil  towards  the  trunk  comes  away  freely,  and  is  not  plentifully  fliUbd 
with  fibres,  then  we  would  recommend  yon  to  fill  up  the  treneh  tugtSn^ 
and  let  the  tree  remain  until  that  time  twelve  months;  but  if  the  sell 
from  the  treneh  towards  the  centre  of  the  ball  be  full  of  roots,  the  jmS 
coming  away  with  dii&gulty,  and  requiring  to  bo  picked  out  with  a  fork, 
then  work  away  any  loose  soil  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  move  the  tsea 
at  once  with  a  good  balL  and  after  planting  spread  a  little  fresh  and 
moderately  rich  soil  under  and  around  the  roots,  and  lay  them  ease- 
fully  out  Give  a  good  watering,  stake,  and  tie  with  rope,  Interposliig  a 
hayband  between  the  rope  and  the  trunk  to  prevent  the  former  cnttoig 
aebark. 

DBxaaoro  Asparaous-bxds  (A  BuUeriler  ttince  March),  ^Wkem.  Ae 
stems  become  yellow  they  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  gro^ud;  the>bads 
may  then  be  covered  with  from  8  to  6  inches  of  half -decayed  manoiarSBd 
the  soil  from  the  alleys  neatly  dug  out  and  thrown  on  the  bads.  The 
only  good  that  can  result  from  the  stalks  being  spread  over  the  beds  be- 
fore covering  with  manure  will  arise  from  the  berries  being  left  on  ^e 
beds,  and  young  planta  coming  up  in  the  following  year.  Some  j/AA 
off  the  berries  and  scatter  them  on  the  beds,  covering  with  mamtre 
aiterwacda,  and  remove  the  stalks ;  others  tamove  the  stalka  and  waedB» 
and  than  cover  with  manure.    The  one  plan  is  aa  good  as  the  other. 

Shxubs  fob  Plartxko  undeb  Tubes  (J.  fl.).— If  very  much  shaded,  and 
the  ground  is  much  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  we  fear  that  tssy 
few  shrubs  will  grow ;  the  best  in  that  case  would  be  Aucubas  and  the 
Periwinkles.  If  it  be  poasLble  to  dig  holes  for  the  shrubs,  then  the  follow- 
ing in  addition  to  those  named,  which  are  the  very  beat,  would  Ito 
toMsal^well:  CorosMm  lAurela,  Laumstinns,  oemmonYsfw,  aimiaiOn 
Holly,  Bos,  Ivy  in  variety,  (H  and  Periwhikle  being  best  for  aasfaae- 
covering  or  near  the  margm),  Butcher's  Broom,  Alexandrian  IiaiB«L 
basis  aqnttoHum,  B.  tapena,  and  B.  DarwlaJi,  Bhododendron  peim<i 
and  Privet. 

BBKovna  Bask  nunc  Vona  (S.  X).-^Ton  may  atrip  the  looaa  haaek 
fton  the  Vines  after  the  leavea  have  fallen,  not  going  so  deep  aa  to  ^ 
Jure  the  freah  bark,  and  afterwards  dress  them  with  Gishorst  oompevad 
at  the  rate  of  8  oss.  to  the  gallon. 

ArpLTnro  Ubhtb  (Id«m).— It  may  be  dUuted  with  six  times  its  quantity 
of  water,  and  then  applied  to  all  kitchen-garden  crops  in  tike  ordinary 
way  of  watering,  pourbig  it  between  the  rows  of  growing  crops. 

NUBSBBT  Gboumd  {CMtut  Atter),—!.  Forest  trees  impoverish  the  ground 
more  than  ordinary  farm  crops,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  rendering  it 
unfit  for  tillage  afterwards.  A  green  crop  or  two  will  bring  it  round. 
S,  The  rant  of  nuzeery  gnmnd  is  very  variable,  ranging  from  dS  to  £30 
per  acre,  locality  and  quality  of  ground  making  all  the  difference. 

Bbds  roB  Dahlias.  Pabsibs,  and  Artbbs  (Idem).— To  grow  these  wall» 
it  is  necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  deenly  dug  or  trenched,  aad 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  to  render  it  sa-eet.  Yon  oannat» 
therefore,  do  this  and  have  the  beds  gay  when  not  occupied  with  these 

guits,  for  that  is  the  time  when  the  soil  should  be  thrown  up  rou^^ily  to 
e  weather. 

AxjpDiB  Plants  (M.  A.  £.).-- Plant  SUene  acaulis  in  loam  and  grit 
on  a  ledge  of  rockwork  in  a  sunny  exposure:  Linaiia  alplna  m  a 
sunny  chink  of  rock  amongst  loam,  peat,  and  grit,  which  must  be  kept 
moist ;  Saxlfraga  aizoon  and  S.  aisoides  in  moist  loam  and  grit  on  a  la«a 
or  in  a  crevice  of  rockwork  in  the  full  sun ;  Bhododendron  ferrugineam  m 
peat  and  grit  m  a  sunny  fissure,  which  is  to  be  kept  moist;  BzigeraD 
alpinus  and  Crepis  aurea  in  a  sunny  opening  in  sandy  loam ;  fianimea- 
lus  alpestris  in  pea^[  loam  and  grit  in  a  well-drained  fissure,  keeping  the 
soil  vety  moist ;  for  Dryas  octopetala,  chose  a  sunny  fissure  ,and  If  the  roafc 
is  not  of  limestone,  place  some  of  that  material  therein,  and  plant  in  peat 
and  grit,  keeping  moist ;  plant  Aretia  helvetica  in  a  sunny  fissure  of  roak 
in  grit  with  a  very  little  peat,  k^t  m<^t ;  Primula  viscose,  in  a  aoiaa- 
what  sunny  opening,  among  well-drained  loam  and  grit ;  Bumex  niv^Uu 
in  a  sunny  opening  in  sandy  loam ;  Sedum  dasyphyDum,  in  weO-draiaed 
sunny  fissures,  in  gravel  and  sandy  loam.  Hntehinsia  alpina  requiras  a 
sunny  fissure,  with  limestone,  and  a  compost  of  loam  and  grit.  The  largo 
blue  Gentian  needs  a  sunny  slope  of  rockwork,  and  planting  in  flbrouB 
loam  and  gravel,  with  an  open  exposure ;  the  amall  Gentian  a  annny 
bank,  deep  rich  fibrous  loam,  gravel,  or  limestone.  The  Alpina  Boae  or 
Cistus  stxlkes  freely  in  peat  and  sand,  covered  with  a  hand-glass;  selaat 
eofttinga  of  the  half-ripened  wood. 

Ybbyzlatiho  a  Wall-casb  {Eu$  in  nr^r).— We  think  that  with  the  doors 
open,  and  the  space  above  the  doors,  in  hot  weather,  your  6  inehaa  of 
ventilation  top  and  bottom  will  4o,  as  it  will  be  continuous ;  8  in  " 
more  would  have  been  better,  and  though  left  open,  with  power  to  c 
when  deemed  advisable— a  matter  of  importance  in  early  frosts,  aad  tot 
ripening  Grapes  in  autumn.  In  addition  to  Black  Hamburgh  you  ean 
have  White  Muscadine  and  Buokland  Sweetwater.  With  the  above  your 
arrangements  will  answer. 

Catebpillab  Gnawing  Bzpe  Gbapes'(J?.  5.).— The  hairy 

which  has  snawed  your  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  is  that  of  the  1 

Srmine  Moth,  Bombyx  (SpHosoma)  Menthrastri.  It  is  quite  an  vraaoal 
habit,  althoagh  the  insect  is  a  vety  ganend  feeder.— W. 
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Troiipm>n*8  Oabdeker'a  Assistant  (JPUtoff).— Wc  are  informed  that 
the  platea  are  all  hand-coloured. 

Hoon  rOR  Lave  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  avd  BEDDina  Plants,  and 
£arkt  Vinert  [A  8ub»eribtr).—lD  such  a  low  house  lor  general  purposes, 
with  a  Upped  roof,  and  a  forcing-pit  abattinff  on  the  front  wall,  we  would 
hare  a  pathway  down  the  middle,  make  a  border  inside  all  the  width  of 
the  house,  and  raised  against  the  back  wall  a  little,  and  there  we  would 
plant  the  Vines,  and  train  them  down  the  hip  and  front  xt>of.  A  latticed 
path  bf  wood  would  be  best  during  summer.  Fruiting  plants  as  Peaches, 
Pigs,  Ac,  might  be  set  on  pans  and  partly  plunged  m  the  floor  on  both 
does,  and  in  winter  moveable  ata»;os  eoilA  be  let  in  against  the  back 
wan,  and  a  flat  one  in  front  of  both  for  bedding  plants,  which  would  be 
better  than  setting  them  on  the  floor.  In  the  smaller  or  shorter  house 
where  you  want  early  Grapes,  we  would  adopt  much  the  same  system, 
only  if  we  did  not  have  pipes  underneath  the  border,  we  would  have 
an  open  rubble  bottom  below  it,  and  upright  pipes  at  back  and  front 
oommonloating  with  the  rough  open  chamber,  which  would  thus  tell 
on  the  temperature  of  the  border.  To  do  this  more  easily  you  might 
raise  the  border  at  back  and  front  2}  feet  above  the  ground  level,  and 
plant  both  at  back  and  front ;  and  wltn  a  flat-sparred  table  above  each  of 
these  borders  yon  could  grow  Kidney  Beans,  Strawberries  in  early  spring, 
dwarf  Fig  trees,  and  bring  forward  lots  of  cuttings,  Gloxinias,  Gesneras, 
^. ;  then  when  the  Grapes  were  gathered  you  could  have  an v  plants 
In  it  that  needed  glass  protection.  By  this  means  yon  would  nave  no 
outside  borders,  and  a  pit  in  front  would  be  very  useful. 

S»BBO(7LA  pilifera  FOR  A  CHrRciiYARD  (A.  B.  C.).— The  Sporgula  may 
be  sown  now  under  protection  in  a  oool  place,  or  in  the  sprixig,  using 
■andy  soil,  and  covenng  the  seed  slightly.  We  are  doubtful  of  Spergula 
pilifera  doing  for  a  permaneocc,  and  would  use  it  only  in  the  narrowest 
parts.  We  would  have  more  faith  as  to  these  narrow  parts  in  Sazifraga 
nypnoides,  the  smallest  bits  planted  about  6  inches  apart  would  soon 
niake  a  carpet,  but  we  question  if  seed  could  be  obtained  on  a  large  scale. 
Will  some  correspondent  oblige  "  A.  B.  C.**  with  their  experience  of 
Spergnia  for  such  a  purpose  ? 

PuwES  OF  A  Foreman  (a  Greenhorn).--k  foreman  is  the  first  or  chief 
workmaB  amongst  a  number  or  company  of  other  workmen.  His  **  place  " 
Is  just  the  position  assigned  to  him  by  his  master,  and  which  ne  en* 
Kages  to  fill.  The  duties,  resiionsibllities,  and  privileges,  are  Just  as 
▼tried  as  the  circumstances  of  the  connection. 

8HBLTBUNO  A  HocsE  FROX  THE  NoRTH  (T.  P,).~The  SpTOca  planted 
5  feet  apart,  and  well  kept,  would  answer  vonr  purpose,  but  not  neariy 
■o  weU  as  Yew  at  A  feet  apart.  Stronff  plants  of  the  evergreen  Privet 
would  soon  make  a  capital  protective  fence,  and  be  more  easily  kept  to 
the  required  height  of  12  feet. 

PxAB  Trees  (P.  B.  T.).—lt  you  consider  the  interest  of  the  treo,  von 
wOl  out  the  shoots  back,  reducing  them  one-third  of  their  length.  Next 
year  yon  will  find  the  latent  bnds,  of  which  you  now  complain,  developed, 
and  as  those  prodnoe  shoots  you  must  pinch  them  back,  and  induce  them 
to  produce  fruiting  spurs. 

GoooA'NUT  Fibre  Refuse  (FT.  £.).~You  can  obtain  this  for  gardening 
purposes  from  Messrs.  Barsham  &  Co.,  Kingston-on*Thames. 

Fruit  Tress  and  Fruits  {E.  Pam«U).— Fruits  vary  in  quality  in  dif- 
lerant  situations  and  seasons.  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Rivers  are,  no  doubt, 
both  light,  but  yon  may  consider  Alexandre  Lambr^  an  inferior  Pear  for 
this  elimate,  for  once  it  is  good  it  is  ten  times  bad.  Kirke's  Plum  is  an 
OKoellent  bearer,  and  you  may  grow  it  either  as  a  bush  or  a  pyrunid. 
Iiook  to  the  roots,  and  see  that  they  have  not  penetrated  into  the  subsoiL 
Purple  Gage  is  one  of  the  finest  Plums  in  cultivation.  Try  watering  the 
trees  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  and  see  what  effect  that  will  have. 


Concrete  for  a  Vine  Border  (/.  B.  H'.).— The  surface  of  your  U.-« 
should  be  made  to  slope  evenly  from  the  front  lights  to  the  front  of  the 
border,  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  water  running  off.  On  it  plaee  8  tRohss 
of  stones  broken  small,  ramming  them  well  down,  then  run  the  depth  ef 
an  inch  above  the  stones  with  one  part  of  Portland  cement,  and  two  psHt 
coarse  sand  and  fine  gravel,  mixed  to  a  thin  gauge  with  water.  Before 
tUs  coating  has  become  thoroughly  set,  lay  upon  it  a  coat  of  PocUiad 
cement,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sand,  and  made  to  the  ooniPBteney 
of  thin  mortar,  evenly  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  This  wUl  set  very  firmly, 
but  it  is  not  a  cheap  concrete,  though  th%  only  one  we  know  calculated  to 
throw  water  off.  The  snrfaoe  of  the  border,  however,  is  not  the  plaee  for 
the  concrete,  it  should  be  at  the  bottom,  immediately  under  the  draiasgi, 
to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  into  bad  wet  soil,  and  for  this  porpoae 
wo  do  not  recommend  the  above  concrete,  as  it  is  too  costly.  Conoiets 
on  the  surface  of  the  border  would  prevent  water  and  air  entextag;  it 
would  do  no  great  harm  to  the  roots  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  prate 
their  destruction.  Tour  best  plan  of  rendering  the  border  dry  woud  bs 
te  adopt  a  covering  of  boards,  as  described  at  page  189  of  the  preseat 
volume. 

Late  Strawberries  (Irl«m).— Elton,  Filbert  Pine.  Frogmore  Late  Pfau, 
Admiral  Dundas,  Orange  Chili  (very  late),  and  Bicton  Pine,  a  good  old 
white,  and  rather  late  variety. 

Dbstrotino  Ants  {A  Younp  Garrfra^r).— We  can  only  repeat  what  we 
have  frequently  stated  before,  that  arsenic  and  honey  in  equal  psits, 
mixed  together,  and  placed  in  saucers  near  tbeir  haunta,  will  pdson  theoL 
Sprinkling  guano  water  over  their  nests  will  drive  them  away,  and  sowiD 
nmmoniacal  liquor.  The  files  and  wasps  may  be  taken  in  soda-wator 
bottles  half  filled  with  sweetened  beer,  and  suspended  by  the  nock 
amongst  the  branches. 

Making  a  Vine  Border  (/tf^m).— We  would  advise  keeping  the  bordir 
as  much  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground  as  you  can,  taUag 
out  the  soil  no  deeper  than  8i  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  border  should  bo 
made  to  slope  towards  the  front,  where  there  ahoold  be  a  dndnwlkh 
sufiicient  fall  and  outlet.  On  the  bottom  of  the  border  plaoe  9  inohos  of 
brickbats  or  stones  for  drainage,  and  on  this  a  layer  of  turves  grass  oiio 
downwards.  For  soil  use  the  lop  spit  of  a  pasture,  or  take  off  the  sols  to 
a  depth  of  4  or  •  inches,  selecting  a  yellow  lightish  loam,  and  if  it  havo  a 
graveUy  soU  aU  the  better.  Form  the  border  of  this,  oho]»ed  a  Uttlo 
so  as  not  to  be  too  open,  and  mixed  with  one-sixth  its  bulk  of  boiled  bali- 
Inch  bones.  Make  tne  border  8  feet  deep  above  the  drainage,  and  ia  s 
dry  period.  Not  knowing  what  kind  of  soil  yours  is,  we  are  not  aUo  to 
say  whether  it  would  be  suitable  oc  not. 

Mushroom-beds  (CL  P.).~8ee  "D<tlngs  of  the  Last  Week**  for  the  lilt 
fortnight.  Ton  will  see  that  yon  may  make  the  bottom  of  yoor  Moik- 
room-bed  of  any  rather  dry  litter,  and  put  the  droppings  on  the  topi 
We  have  had  good  beds  with  from  9  to  8  Inches  of  short  dung  and  drof* 
pings.    More,  mind,  if  you  can  obtain  them. 

Naves  of  Fruit  (Chi tm  and  Weaver).-— Y ova  Apple  ia  Winter  GreeniBS. 
(J.  P.  S.).— Revelston  Pippin.  (E.  H.).— 1,  Cellini ;  2,  Ashmead's  Kernel; 
8,  Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  4,  Kerry  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  (H.  W.  £.).— 1,  Polystichum  aculoatum ;  2,  Lastrea 
nliginosa;  8,  Polystichum  angulare,  var. ;  4,  P.  aculeatnm,  vsr.;  0,  P.  on- 
gcdare,  var.  The  Acena  is  quite  hardy.  {W.  B.  £.).— We  are  unaUe  to 
determine  from  the  fragment  sent  whether  your  Pfnas  is  P.  fnslgBis. 
P.  insignis  has  usually  three  leaves  in  each  fascicle,  but  vours  has  only 
two.  (C,  F.  0.).~Speoimens  too  firagmentary.  1  and  5,  CheQanttMS 
farinosa;  2,  Gymnogramma,  species  uncertain;  8,  O.  calomebnoa (T)> 
(B.  G.).— 1,  Pteris  scaberula;  9,  Adiantum  pedatnm;  8,  A.  setalosmn; 
4,  Pteris  longifoUa,  var.  serrulata;  6,  Pteris  cretica,  var.  albo-Uneata; 
6,  Pteris  cretica ;  7,  Isolepis  gracilis ;  8,  Pilea  serpyllifolla. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  September  8tL 


Date. 

TBZXaiOlMTXB. 

Wind. 

Rain  in 
inches. 

GaxEaAX.  WNWiSss. 

BAROMsT&a. 

Ahp. 

Barth. 

Maae. 

Mhu 

Max. 

Min. 

1ft.  dp. 

Iftdp. 

Bnn...    2 
Mon...    8 
Tnae..    4 
Wad.  .    6 
Thnn.    6 
Pri.  ..    7 
Sat.  ..    8 

Mean 

99.888 

90.666 
99.489 
99.607 
99.098 
29.749 

29J586 
99.79f. 
99.581 
99.887 
99.871 
•29.519 
99.578 

67 
65 
67 
68 
68 
65 
68 

40 
4» 
55 
59 
54 
68 
65 

68 

61J 

61 

69 

69 

69 

62 

60 
60 
59 
59 
69J 
591 
59 

W. 

8.W. 
8.W. 
8.W. 
8.W. 
8.W. 
N.E. 

.92 
.08 
.86 
.19 
M 
.08 
.92 

Fine ;  low  white  clouds,  in  deep  blue  sky  r  fine ;  rain. 

Rain  ;  showery ;  wet  and  cold  throuphoui 

Boisterous  and  wet ;  shower}- :  fine ;  clear  at  night. 

Partially  overca.'^t ;  showezj ;  boisterous  ;  stormy  and  wet 

Overcast  and  boisterous ;  fine ;  overcaf-t ;  rain. 

Overcast ;  showery  ;  heavy  rain ;  densely  overcast ;  heavy  showers 

98.697 

99.598 

66.^ 

51.00 

61.98 

59.43 

•• 

1.69 

POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE 


POULTRY  SHOWS  WITHOUT  PROTECTION. 

DtTBiNG  the  last  fortnight  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  by 
in  y^hich  I  have  failed  to  receive  two  or  more  letters  from 
Tanous  exhibitors  complaining  of  the  harsh  treatment  of 
their  birds  by  exposing  them  without  any  protection  whatever 
during  the  whole  time  of  exhibition,  and  requesting  me  to 
publicly  give  my  opinion  on  the  practice,  as  my  doing  so 
would  most  probnhly  have  greater  weight  than  any  comments 
of  their  own.  Soveral  pens  of  both  fowls  and  Pigeons  have 
ftJBO  heen  submitted  to  my  inspection,  with  the  double  view  of 
asking  whether  I  could  suggest  any  means  for  their  r«coveTy, 
and  also  to  convince  me  how  seriously  they  had  suffered.  The 
plight  in  which  these  unfoirtunate  birds  were  shown  to  me  was 


pitiable  beyond  the  conception  of  any  person  who  had  nerBT 
been  an  eye-witness  of  such  injuries ;  and  were  further  prow 
wanted  of  how  cruelly  these  birds  have  been  treated,  nothing 
could  be  more  convincing  than  the  fact  that  to  my  perwitfj 
knowledge  more  than  a  dozen  valuable  specimens  have  •l'**^ 
died,  and  my  own  impression  is,  from  what  I  have  se^,  thtt 
in  a  few  days  hence  more  than  double  that  number  will  soo- 
cumb.  This  ha?  arisen,  beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt»  en- 
tirely from  the  reckless  exposure  of  such  specimens  to  the  eon- 
tinuous  drenching  rains,  of  late  so  general. 

It  might  possibly  be  expected  that  I  should  make  some  re- 
mark on  the  arbitration  of  show  birds  when  thus  thorooghv 
saturated.  I  am  convinced  that  under  such  ciroumstanojji 
when  arbitrators  as  well  as  birds  are  fully  exposed  to  almort 
a  blinding  rain,  a  really  con-ect  appointment  of  thepriMe" 
unattainable,  and  even  a  tolerable  approximation  to  it  is  »<»• 
than  doubtful. 

The  next  question  is,   What   remedial  mMfOfes  can  M 
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adopted  so  long  as  some  eommiitees  willolly  persist  in  earry- 
iag  ont  their  ^own  withont  tents  or  similar  accommodation  ? 
I  believe  tiiat  exhibitors  themsdyes  have  a  power  in  their  own 
hands  so  eoereiye  as  to  enforce  better  arrangements  from  the 
committees  of  poultry  shows  for  the  fatnre,  and  I  know 
sereral  extensive  exhibitors  who  intend  "  never  to  enter  a  pen 
at  any  show  in  times  to  oome  that  does  not  afford  necessary 
shelter  to  the  competing  poultry."  Such  a  determination  is  a 
Terr  natural  one  when  the  fearful  losses  of  a  bird  in  this  pen, 
and  perhaps  the  like  in  several  other  well-matched  exhibition 
pens,  are  considered ;  but  to  take  the  higher  ground  of  the  in- 
tolerable cruelty  of  exposing  night  and  day  tenderly-reared 
birds  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  changeable  climate  without 
Ofqr  shelter  whatever^  is,  I  think,  quite  sufficient  apology  for 
onee  mpre  reproducing  my  opinion  on  the  matter,  though  it 
most  be  evident  that  the  subject  i^  far  more  important  to  the 
owners  of  show  poultry  than  to  an  arbitrator.- — Edwabd 
Hewitt,  Eden  Cottage ^  Sparkbrookf  Birmingham. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PRIZE  LIST. 

Tour  readers  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  hear  with  deep  regret 
the  alterations  which  the  Birmingham  Council  have  decided  to 
make  in  their  prize  lists  for  next  Show.  The  management 
of  the  Poultry  Committee  of  this  great  and  important  Show 
has  often  hwn  criticised  in  your  pages,  and  frequently  these 
gentlemen  have  been  blamed  for  ihe  silent  manner  in  which 
^ley  have  listened  to  the  appeal  of  not  only  exhibitors,  but 
aome  of  the  important  members  of  the  Council.  Without 
any  appeal  to  exhibitors,  but  indireetly  opposed  to  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  leading  ponlti^  faneiers  in  BirAiingham,  the 
Oommittee  (although  the  majority  of  them  know  about  as 
nmoh  of  a  poultry  show  and  its  management  as  of  a  horse 
show),  have  decided  that  the  cook  and  hen  classes  shall  be 
•entirely  eut  out  of  the  list.  Single  cocks,  hens,  and  pullets 
will  now  form  the  Birmingham  prize  list. 

Strange  to  say,  althou^^  the  prize  list  was  decided  on  two 
flumths  ago,  never  has  it  yet  been  circulated.  Doubtless  the 
object  the  Committee  have  in  keepiug  it  back  is  to  avoid  dis- 
^ossion,  to  allow  as  little  time  as  possible  for  exhibitors  to 
express  their  opinions  and  to  decide  whAsh  now  is  the  best 
afaM>w  to  keep  their  best  birds  for.  I  will  only  ask,  Why  is  this 
strange  diange  made  ?  Not  to  increase  the  number  of  entries, 
for  I  have  always  understood  that  they  would  rather  have  less 
than  more.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  Committee  are  so 
fixed  against  having  different  judges,  and  knowing  the  ineapa- 
iMlities  of  the  old  staff, -think  they  may  perhaps  be  able  with 
rather  more  correctness  to  award  the  prizes  to  single  birds,  and 
that  the  beet  may  then  win,  instead  of  the  highest  honours  fas 
at  the  last  Show)  being  given  to  many  of  the  worst  pens.  Tne 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Show  must  not  forget  there  are 
other  shows  now  treading  very  closely  on  the  heels  of  Birming- 
ham, and  unless  a  little  more  judgment  be  exercised,  it  will 
soon  occupy  a  secondary  position. — Ak  Old  Bxribitor. 


EXTRA  PRIZES  TO  BUFF  COCHINS  AT 
lilRMINGHAM. 
Ths  system  of  gf  tting  up  the  extra  prizes  for  Buff  Cochins 
at  our  Birmingham  Shows,  I  regret  to  say,  does  not  prove 
aatisfaotory.  The  Council  object  to  add  these  extra  prizes  to 
their  prize  list,  unless  a  guarantee  is  given  for  the  amount. 
The  prize  lists  are  issaed  before  the  amount  can  be  collected. 
Ijast  year  Mr.  Boucher  and  myself  guaranteed  the  amount  of  the 

'  «xira  prizes  suggested  by  myself — viz.,  a  £5  extra  prize  in  each 
•of  the  ikve  different  classes— £25  in  all,  Captain  Beaton  most 
liberally  heading  the  list  with  £5 :  and  although  I  posted  drcu- 
lars  to  all  the  principal  breeders  of  Buff  Cochins,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  ^e  amount  was  never  subscribed ;  consequently  Mr. 
Boucher  and  myself  were  compelled  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
One  noted  breeder  replied  to  my  circular  saying  he  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  subscribe  towards  the  Captain  Heaton  caps,  but  in 
ease  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  win  one  he  would  subscribe 
a  liberality  characteristic  of  a  Yorkshireman.    He  did  win  a 

*  eup,  and  there  being  a  deficiency,  I  applied  to  him  to  make 
good  his  promise,  but  he  never  had  the  courtesy  to  reply  to  any 
of  my  letters.  This  mode  of  treatment,  after  putting  myself  to 
floma  trouble  and  expense  in  having  circulars  printed,  postage, 
A«.,  has  quite  disgusted  me  from  ever  subscribing  or  obtaining 
subscriptions  towards  prizes  for  general  competition.     It^is 


therefore  my  intention  to  open  sweepstakes  of  £2  2«.,  for  next 
Birmingham  Show — ^the  amount  to  be  equally  divided  in  an 
extra  prize  to  each  of  the  Buff  Cochin  classes — the  sweepstakes 
to  be  decided  by  the  awards  of  the  Jadges.  The  highest  position 
a  subscriber  ta]kes  gains  the  sweepstake.  If  one  or  more  obta^i 
the  same  position,  or  should  none  of  the  subscribers  obtain  a 
position  at  all,  the  services  of  Mr,  Hewitt  shall  be  called  in  to 
decide  the  sweepstakes.  The  individual  I  have  referred  to  in 
the  early  part  of  my  circular,  it  is  my  intention  not  to  allow 
to  enter  for  the  sweepstakes,  unless  he  consent  to  pay  up  the 
subscriptions  promised  last  year.  The  amount  shall  then  be 
added  to  these  sweepsti^es  and  his  name  accepted.  I  need  not, 
I  am  sure,  call  your  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  these 
extra  prizes ;  since  these  have  been  established  Buff  Cochins 
have  considerably  increased  in  value,  and  I  think  I  am  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  at  the  present  time  they  realise  mash 
higher  prices  thui  any  other  description  of  fowls. 

The  entries  for  these  sweepstakes  will  close  on  tl^e  1st  of 
October  next ;  Mr.  Lythall,  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Show, 
will  receive  all  subscriptions. — Hekby  Tomlinson,  BaUall 
Heath  Roady  BirmiTigJtam. 

[  We  recommend  the  foregoing  to  the  attention  of  all  exhibi- 
tors of  Boff  Cochin-Chinas ;  and  at  the  same  tmie  to  express 
our  opinion  that  if  this  offering  of  extra  prizes  were  carried  into 
effect  at  other  shows,  and  for  other  varieties  of  fowls,  it  would 
add  much  to  their  attractions.  The  Birmingham  Exhibition 
is  especially  distinguished  for  the  number  and  ezceUenee  of 
the  Boff  Coehin-Chinas  there  exhibited,  and  this  we  believe  is 
attributable  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  additional  premiums  to 
be  there  contended  for. — ^Ens.] 


VULTURE-HOCKED  BRAHMAS. 

I  HAVE  been  a  large  importer,  and  a  very  large  breeder  of 
Brahma  Pootras  for  many  vears.  I  never  imported  a  vulture- 
hocked  bird,  nor  did  I  ever  breed  one,  except  when  I  had  used 
birds  of  other  strauis  for  fresh  blood.  I  have  always  either 
killed  such,  or  sold  them  at  low  prices  as  mere  egg-prodnoers. 
I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  wished  to  breed  this  appei^- 
dage,  and  the  '<  Standard  of  Excellence,"  to  which  <'  Y.  B.  A.  Z." 
refers,  says,  "  Vulture  hocks  are  objectionable,  but  not  a  dis- 
qualification." If  they  are  correct,  they  cannot  be  objection- 
able. When  the  Cochin  mania  was  at  its  height,  every  ship 
that  sailed  for  China  took  out  commissions  for  fowls,  and  no 
ship  returned  without  bringing  some.  These  were  not  aH  of 
nt'cessity  pure  or  good  specimens  of  the  birds  known  here  as 
Cochins;  but  in  the  anxiety  to  possess  some  of  the  popular 
breed,  every  fowl  that  had  any  pretension  to  it,  or  that  possessed 
some  only  of  the  characteristios,  was  eagerly  purchased.  The 
evidence  that  was  collected  was  firom  such  breeders  as  Messrs. 
Stureeon,Punchard,  Andrews,  Steggall,  and  Gilbert.  I  perfectly 
recoUect  the  last-named  gentleman  showing  me  a  Buff  pullet, 
offered  to  him  by  a  sailor  who  brought  it  over,  and  lamentiag 
that  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  freak  blood  because  she 
was  vulture-hocked.  I  knew  Mr.  Sturgeon's  birds  from  the 
first,  also  Messrs.  Andrews'  and  Gilbert's.  They  were  not 
vulture-hocked.  If  I  were  asked  to  define  a  vulture  hock ,  I 
should  describe  it  as  composed  of  stiff  feathers,  projectini?  be- 
hind and  below  the  knee.  The  existence  of  short  fluffy  feathers 
that  merely  curl  round  tho  knee  joint  would  hardly  be  called  an 
offence. 

If  I  were  to  exhibit  Brabmas  I  should  not  at  all  hesittte  to 
do  so,  leaving  the  vulture  hock  out  of  the  question ;  I  believe 
in  almost  every  case  those  that  have  this  point  are  the  worst- 
shaped  birds,  being  stilty  and  long  on  the  leg.  The  judges  who 
are  blamed  by  "  Clbricus  "  must  fight  their  own  battles.  I 
may,  however,  remark  that  our  principal  judges  have  not  been 
considered  "  arbitrary  "  or  "  narrow-minded."  What,  however, 
does  he  mean  when  he  compares  vulture-hocked  Cochins  of  the 
present  day  and  those  that  were  noi  so  in  former  times,  with  the 
flower  that  has  become  double  thro  ugh  forcing  ?  In  this  last 
case  a  well-defined  object  formed  the  starting  point ;  but  no  one 
will  pretend  that  it  was  ever  sought  by  exhibitors  to  produce 
the  vulture  hock,  or  that  its  appearance  is  the  result  of  more 
careful  breeding  or  judicious  crossing.  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
breeder  who  would  not  gladly  get  rid  of  it  if  ho  could.  I  am 
no  partisan,  seldom  an  exhibitor,  somotimcs  act  as  judge,  and 
have  been  a  close  observer  all  rav  life  of  the  properties  and 
points  of  fowl*.  I  have  noticed  all  through  the  poultry  ques- 
tion, that  as  old  leaders  withdraw  from  classes  there  is  often  a 
diisposition  on  the  part  of  their  successors  rather  to  bring  the 
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gtuidard  doim  to  their  birds  thsn  to  raise  them  to  it  It  ie 
mtid  that  when  Mahomet  was  guilty  of  any  litfiLe  "  ^cart*'  he 
wrote  a  chapter  of  the  Koran  to  justify  it ;  so,  I  belieye,  tf 
IMs  were  produced  wi&  Dorking  tails  on  Oochin  bodies  there 
wtndd  not  be  wanting  -those  who  would  honesdy  belieTe  and 
flOfport  the  opinion  thiit  they  were  correct. — ^Bbahma  N.  Y.  H. 


ECCBNTRICITIES  OF  ENTRIES. 

Few  exhibitors  can  haye  waded  through  catalogues  of  poul- 
izy  exhibitions  without  being  struck  by  this  fact,  that  the 
entries  in  the  Tarious  classes  appear  to  be  deyoid  of  any  rule. 
Ik  is  perfectly  true  that  these  entries  are  dependent  not  only 
on  the  will  and  whim  of  the  exhibitor,  but  also  on  the  con- 
fiiioD  of  his  yards,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons 
llwt  explain  the  vast  differences  that  take  place.  At  Birming- 
b«iO)  for  instance,  Ck>chin6  numbered  277  pens,  they  stood  Al 
«s  jpayers  in  entiy-money  to  the  coffers  of  Binningham ;  true, 
ware  were  additional  prizes  offered,  but  this  was  also  the  case 
in  other  classes.  At  Salisbury  there  were  three  classes  for 
Ck)ohins,  each  with  three  prizes  of  £3,  £2,  and  £1,  and  the 
entries  were  respectiyely  :  Buff  tve^  Brown  and  Partridge  six, 
Wldte  flTe;  Brahmas  mustered  seventeen  entries  in  two 
daMM.  At  Beading  Cochins  were  offered  larger  prises ;  two 
pMB  contended  for  three  priees ! — ^being  doubled,  in  fact,  by 
ihaPdIaad  entriee  of  aU  breeds  for  smaller  prizes  1  At  Rochdale, 
on  tifts  eontraiy,  Cochins  were  far  beyond  Dorkings  and  Spanish 
in  number  of  entries.  Birmingham  showed  Spanish  beaten 
by  aU  the  older  Tarieties  except  Malays  and  Polands,  possibly 
accounted  for  by  moulting ;  but  still,  soon  afterwards  at  Man- 
efaestar  they  are  the  best  payers,  and  this  I  think  was  the  case 
two  years  ago  when  I  examined  the  catalogue.  Again  at 
Salisbury  they  mustered  seventeen  pens  in  one  class,  as  against 
Cochins  in  three  classes.  At  Cirencester  they  assembled  six, 
'«]1  tddj  Cochins  amounting  to  eighteen  entries  in  two  classes. 
Al  Spping  in  all  the  classes  save  Dorking  the  entries  were 
'limply  ridiculous,  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this,  as  the  prizes  are  liberal,  and  the  show  a  one-day  exhibi- 
'flon.  True,  two  hens  are  still  required  at  this  show,  and  this 
wtainly  limits  entries,  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  short- 
oomings  of  entries  both  on  this  occasion  at  Epping  and  last 
jrear  at  Brentwood.  I  regret  it,  for  it  discourages  the  promoters 
of  shows,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  show  is  not  known 
<M  it  deserves  to  be. 

^  Salisbury,  however,  a  still  more  extraordinary  point  in 
the  matter  of  entries  occurred.  In  1864  at  Bristol  three  pens 
Of  Malays  competed  for  £8,  £2,  £1  prizes  !-^Bo  that  at  last  the 
Bclfa  and  West  of  England  that  had  long  remained  stead- 
fMrt  to  this  old  breed  forsook  it,  and  1865  saw  for  the  first 
lime  for  many  yean  no  Malay  class.  Owing  to  the  increased 
nmonnt  offered  to  pouHiy  (no  cattle  being  exhibitecn,  a  Malay 
diass  with  two  prizes  only  was  added  in  1866.  Well,  who  can 
understand  the  enigma  of  entries? — ^the  breed  that  was  dis- 
oardedin  1865  equalled  the  higbcpt  entry  for  Cochins,  which  were 
offered  £6  against  the  £4  to  Malays !  It  surpassed  the  o&er 
dasses  for  Cochins,  and  (I  write  fiom  memory),  it  surpassed 
aome  of  the  classes  for  Game  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

I  think  I  have  shown  by  these  various  quotations  that  the 
entries  do  not  depend  so  much  on  the  amount  of  prizes 
offered  as  on  something  not  very  tangible  beyond  the  ken  of 
fchedule-framers.  "What  may  schedule-framers  learn  from 
this  ?  Why,  that  it  is  not  politic  to  make  extreme  distinctions 
fai  the  amounts  offered  to  various  breeds,  but  rather  apportion 
the  amount,  especially  at  the  smaller  shows,  pretty  equally  to 
eadi.  They  are  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  breed  that  will  in 
any  given  show  prove  the  most  paying  variety.  The  example 
set  by  Darlington  does  not  seem  to  be  followed,  yet  it  is  strictly 
faur,  if  smaller  prizes  are  offered  to  certain  varieties  the  entry 
fse  ought  to  be  less. 

l%en,  again,  in  the  Any  other  variety  class  there  is  great 
need  for  improvement.  Often  the  right  to  two  prises  is  dis- 
poted  by  a  motley  group  of  all  sorts ;  many  of  them  are  equally 
deserving,  but  the  fancy  of  the  judge  decides.  Here  it  would 
certainly  be  a  good  plan  to  give  an  increased  nxunber  of  prizes 
as  was  done  at  Islington,  when  two  first,  second,  and  third 
nnses  were  offered.  This  is  better  than  at  Lord  Tredegar's 
Show,  where  the  difficulty  has  been  met  by  five  or  six  prizes  in 
iSbid  dass,  decreasing  in  amount.  Coupled  with  this  class  there 
in  another  suggestion  I  would  offer,  it  is  not  eveiy  exhibition 
that  can  afford  Crftve  Cceur  and  Ia  FMche  classes,  but  the 
generality  of  shows  could  afford  a  class  which,  now-a-days,  I 


ancy  would  pay  for  **  French  "  Ipwls.  This  class  wosdd  4ak» 
in  Houdans  and  the  two  other  breeds  named, 
certainly  agree  in  one  respect,  they  are  terribly  : 
loolung !  I  am  a  family  man  and  dare  not  keep  them,  4 
that  some  of  the  juveniles  might  wander  into  the  yards  aa&te 
frightened  to  deam  by  the  apparition  of  one  or  other  of  tHwo 
horrible-looking  birds.  I  had  once  a  Cr^ve  Ccanr  hen,  avmji 
other  hen  was  afraid  of  her,  gave  in  at  once,  as  thou(B^  the 
sight  of  her  were  sufficient,  and  no  proof  of  her  prowa 
necessary. 

Another  point  I  would  greatly  urge  on  schedule-fcamoKa  is 
the  adopting  one  hen  instead  of  two.  This  will  incream  fte 
number  of  entries,  lessen  the  amount  of  food  consnmod,  laoMB 
the  amount  of  time  required  for  packing,  J^c,  and  reduce  the 
present  exorbitant  and  unjust  charges  for  carriage.  It  is  alao  a 
wise  plan  on  the  pa^  of  exhibitions  to  make  the  closing  day 
for  entries  as  late  as  possible ;  a  month  may  be  noooseaiy  fat 

—     ■    '  it,  but  a  week  or  ten 

of   exhibitions, — 


Birmingham — ^I,  for  one,  greatly  doubt 
days  is   ample   time   for   the   generality 
Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


WAKNING. 
I  WISH  to  make  known  n^  grievance,  and  ask  some  of  yoor 
correspondents  to  suggest  a  remedy  ior  the  sake  of  ottftste  who 
may  be  fellow  sufferers.  A  few  weeks  sinee  an  advertiaenMnt 
appeared  in  your  columns  offering  a  number  of  dudkenB  jof  a 
certain  breed,  from  the  etrain  of  a  gsntteman  named,  aad^v^ 
took  a  first  prize  at  Birmintfuan  hit  year.  They  were  said  to 
be  from  four  to  five  ynffnthf*  dd,  fit  for  exhibition,  and  we 
offered  at  5«.  each.  I  wrote  to  the  party  <<m  the  same  dej  the 
paper  was  published,  giving  him  tiie  name  of  a  re 
and  well-known  exhibitor  in  the  county  in  which  he  ] 
reference,  and  requested  him  to -send  me  at  once  on 
six  pullets  and  a  cockerel,  offering  to  pay  the  caaiage  boti 
I  received  a  reply  by  return  stating  that  the  four  and  fiEte- 
months  birds  were  all  sold,  but  there  were  plenty  left  at  two 
and  three  months,  but  they  would  not  be  sent  on  amnond.  I 
then  wrote  for  six  three-months-^ld  pullets  to  be  fomasdad. 
More  than  a  week  passed  and  no  fowls  came»  and  my  Mlsr 
was  unanswered.  I  then  wrote  a^pin  requesting  to  know  the 
reason.  I  received  a  xefdy,  atatir^  that  six  pullets,  two  ef 
them  ten  weeks  the  rest  sixteen  we^  old,  were  aet  aride  ior 
me,  and  would  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a  post-office  order  for  tlie 
amount,  at  the  same  time  assuring  me  that  seveal  \axdttlmd 
been  sold  and  all  had  given  great  satislaetion.  I  «t  ooee 
forwarded  an  order  made  payable  in  a  week.  That  time  hid 
neariy  eliq>sed  before  I  heard  anything  more,  iriien  amUliir 
letter  came  stating  that  cnty  f onr  pullets  were  left,  two  at  ttt 
weeks,  and  two  at  sixteen  weeks  old,  and  that  two  hena  of  1865 
would  be  sent  if  that  would  suit  me.  Being  quite  tired  of 
being  trified  with  nearly  tluee  weeks,  I  requested  them  to  be 
sent,  and  a  cockerel  into  the  bargain.    I  received  two  i 


hens,  the  best  of  which  and  the  cockerel  were  eomptaMy 
scalped  to  the  bone  on  the  journey  by  the  other  hen,  wtidt 
appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  rest.  The  four  chiekos 
were  the  worst  specimens  of  the  breed  I  ever  saw,  and  worth 
at  most  If.  each,  or  the  market  viJue  of  common  barndoor 
fowls  of  the  size.  I  at  once  understood  how  it  was  that  the 
birds  would  not  be  sent  on  approval,  and  why  I  did  not  receivB 
them  until  after  the  money  was  payable.  From  the  i  , , 
ance  of  the  advertisement  I  had  every  reason  to  expect'  i 
decent  birds,  but  imagine  my  disappointment. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  protect  the  public  bom  this  spedes  of 
swindling,  and  how  are  buyers  and  sellers  to  put  faith  in  sadi 
other  whilst  it  continues  ? — ^A  Victim. 

[The  remedy  is  obvious.  Either  do  not  buy  of  an 
seUer,  or  do  not  part  with  your  SDOotey  until  yon  have 
birds.— Eds.] 


POULTRY  FANCIERS,  AWAKE ! 

Abb  ye  asleep  or  in  a  torpid  state  that  you  allow  youtselvBs 
to  be  swindled  so  continuously  ?  I  can  traly  sympathise  wifli 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Howarth  Ashton,  for  I  have  boon  aimikdy 
victimised,  but  so  very  often  that  it  has  at  last  aroused  me  oat 
of  my  lethargy ;  and  I  would,  if  possible,  arouse  my  brothv 
fimciers,  and  unite  with  them  in  trying  to  put  down  the  twindhn 
that  are  realising  such  a  nice  little  fortune  out  of  us. 

Last  spring  I  was  induced,  by  seeing  an  advertisement  m  Td 
JorBNAL  OP  HoBtTCVLTUBB  representing  a  very  well  kaotn 
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vmam^mi  om  nHiidi  kas  >pp>aitd  ia  a  gimt  numfr  re^^orii  of 
pontey  ahowBM  a  — ociotoftil  asliibitor,  to  pay  a  Ttsj  good  price 
(unferihe  ciiciiinfltMioeB),  for  a  aittmg  of  eggs,  aad  wMch  on  a 
▼erjT  ^^^o^  ezamination,  after  (he  grEntBst  of  care  and  a  little 
anxiety,  aU  turned  out  to  be  boiled,  even  from  sock  a  quarter. 
Acain,  like  '« H.  A.,"  tke  suooetB^  swindler  is  determined  that 
alltnnaactiaas  shall  cease  after  ke  has  sent  you  the  eggs,  lor 
he  will  not  condescend  to  notioe  any  letten  written  to  him. 

Haw,  will  ^oa  oblige  me  by  answering  the  following :  Cannot 
I  praeeeute  hmi  for  obtainiog  meney  under  false  pretences  if  I 
€an  prove  it  ?— Rus^  Comp^bb. 

[That  yon  can  not  only  recover  the  money  firom  the  seller  of 
the  e^,  but  conld  punidh  lum  for  the  fraud  we  have  no  doubt ; 
hut  the  transaction  does  not  come  within  the  legal  definition  of 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  And  now  a  word  about  a 
protection  society.  Let  every  poultry  fencier  be  his  own  pro- 
tector, for  nothing  is  more  easy.  We  adopt  these  inyariable 
roles :  we  never  buy  fowls  or  eggs  ezoept  from  persons  known  as 
honourable,  we  never  pait  with  a  fowl  or  eggs  befove  we  have 
received  payment,  and  we  never  buy  a  f  )wl  from  a  distance  nn- 

a?I:j*  ^"  ^'^"^  '*^°  ^^  *"'^*  *°*  ^^  whose  judgment  we  rely. 
Abiding  by  these  roles  we  never  have  to  complain;  and  we 
must  add  that  no  one  has  our  sympathy  who  buys  of  any  seller 
aotoiions  for  dishonesty.] 


WOODBRIDGE  SHOW. 
Bt  an  overeiffht  I  omitted  to  mention  wheie  the  .^^u; 
^«**«g''j>^  which  I  spoke  in  a  fiDrmer  letter  took  place.  It 
w»«  «J  Woodbridge.  Aad  when  your  oorrespondent  "Rioht 
ia»  Wbong"  savahk  ebjeet  is  to  «de  Right,"  I  laflier  sos- 
peet  ha  is  a  bit  of  a  wag,  and  that  he  ahned  at  something  like  a 
€iM^  entendre  in  choosing  that  exact  phraseology,  although  his 
Oleography  should  undergo  a  slight  change.  Mr.  Howarth 
Alton's  poultry  man  is  evidently  a  wag  too ;  and  he  reminds 
me  of  an  abominable  transaction  three  or  four  years  ago,  in 
which  tiie  same  individnal  to  whom  Mr.  Ashton  refen  defrauded 
me  in  the  most  delibemto  manner.  How  necessary,  then,  it  is 
daily  beooming  to  have  some  awans  of  proteetion  against  these 
Togoes.  Do  not  let  us  only  talk  about  it,  but  let  some  one  who 
isa^e  and  willing  take  tiie  trouble  to  organise  and  carry  on  the 
mauiageiaent  of  a  society  of  amateurs  and  gentlemen  who  either 
harve  suflbred,  or  are  liaMe  to  suffer,  from  the  unprincipled  con- 
d«ei  of  a  set  of  scamps,  whoso  names  as  exhibitors  or  dealers 
reQnire  onlv  to  be  made  public  in  order  to  deter  any  respectable 
man  from  having  anything  to  do  with  them.~E30HCT. 


KEIGHLEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 
8  tmty.foarai  aimaal  mesCuig  of  the  Keighler  AgricaKimJ 
_-^,  toek  ^AM  on  Friday,  Aogost  Slat    The  entries  were  con- 
™""'y*»»»  wMnewee  than  kut  vear,  being  for  pooltrv  241,  for 
P^Htti]^,  far  Rabbits  15.    The lofiawingpriles  weSVwi^ 

Bmmm  Oocg.— Cop,  J.  Bradford,  Bradford. 
^SS^^^S^""*^  ^'  ""^^  Bradford.    Seoend,  C.  Sidtpvick,  Wd- 
Iffl^  SIghly  ComBflnded,  T.  Lambert,  Silsden.    CoamsBdad,  C.  flidg- 

_«PA]iKB.— First,  J.  Thresh,  Bnidford.  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Ooitstoek. 
r  Commendtfd,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Chiekeiu.'-mnl,W.  Boberti. 
^ji.  Seeond,  J- «nder,  Olltteroe.  ffigbly  Oommended.  J.  Wewton! 
h22I?"^S;?iZ:''^  ?-o?^5^  Second,  A.  K.  Wood,  Bnraaide, 
^tn4m  Ohickem^Fini,  Seooad,  and  Highly  Coauaended,  H.  Beldon! 
OegmMBdert,  T. Fawestt,  BsSdoo^Lseds.^^        —««««,  d.  jseioon. 

«5'?**^*L5*'^i"?>-^*^  ^  Beldon.  Second,  W.  Throim,  SUsdea. 
CAfetaf.— Plrst,  8.  ft  R  Aahton,  Ifottram.  Second,  W.  CannanrBradfordl 
^amjMm  (8ilv»).— Pint,  H.  Beldon.  Second  and  Highly  Commended. 
A«X.Wood.  CUtfXeiu.— Fir<T.BoMnsott,BafIdon.  Second,  H.  Beldon! 
'^'  '  '       *H,  J.  Clayton,  Keij^Uey;  8.  Bntterfleld,  Kelghley. 

E^^S^^^'^^SJ^?*''*^  Second,  J.  Hargriaves,8Wpton. 

^CBuaaB(Qolden-penemed).— First,  A.  K.  Wood.  Second,  8.  Smith, 
Nocthownun.  Ck>mmended,  H.  Beldon ;  T.  Wrif^ey,  jnn.,  Tonga,  Middle- 
ion,  Ibnoheater.  CMtfktfiw.— First,  8.  Smith.  Second,  J.  Smith,  Bingley. 
m^^Gommended,  L  T.  0.  FIsvealL    Commended,  H.  Beldon ;  T. 

POLATO  (Golden  or  Sflver  Pheasant).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
CMeAtfiML— Pint,  H.  Beldon.    Seeond,  H.  Bowker,  Keighley. 

»D^AK)  rwJite-cteatedk-Ptost  and  Second,  J.  Smith.  Cfc<c*«ij.-First 
aad  Second,  J.  Smith. 

Braxxiio.~Firat,  J.  Finder.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Ofticfc«iu.— First,  H. 
BMoa.    Saeond,H.  Pickles,  lai„Eai1iy.    Commended,  C.  Sidgwiok. 

Oun  (Bed).--Iir8t,  J.  Hodoaon,  Bmdioid.  Seooad.  O.  Noble,  Stain- 
^Mfo.  Commended,  J.  Bradford.  OkleheiM.— First,  J.  Bradford.  Second, 
&  5^^f^  Coanmended,  W.  Spencer,  Hsworth ;  J.  Midgley.  Haworth ; 
W.H.Bofainsan,LoiigLee;  W.NLAdwalton. 

OlMB  (Any  other  variety).-PlrBt,W.FelL  Socond,  J.  Bradford.  Chickent, 


^Fbst,  A.  Wadgaon,  HUngwotth.    Second,  T.  WUeoek. 

w.i^n. 

Baiitam  (BUek,  White,  or  Oame).— Flrat,  £.  Hnttoa. 
Cannaa.    Commended,  Bev.  W.  J.  Hellor,  Colwiek  Beotory ;  W.  I      _ 
holme.  CkJeJfcvna.— First,  G.  Noble.  Second,  W.  Newsholme.  Oonuaended, 
X.  Button. 

An  cfnaa  Dksvdiov  BnBD.~Ffarat,  H.  Beldoa.  Second,  J.  DItdn. 
Commended,  H.  Bowker.  CUeftaiu.— Firat,  B.  W.  Boyle.  Seoondt  B. 
Bowker.    Commended,  J.  Harareevea. 

Ducks  (Bonea).— First  and  Second,  J.  Dixon.  Commended,  F.  0. 
Godwin,  Sheffield. 

DnoKS  (Aylaelnaryt.— First,  E.  Leech.  Second,  W.  Newsholme.  BSigUy 
Commended,  J.  Newton. 

DuoKS  (Bleak  Xadian).-<Firat  and  Second,  J.  Hsfgreares. 

DucKisaos.— Ftrat,  E.  Leech.    8eoond,E.  Hnttoa. 

GhuBB.— First,  E.  Leach.    Second,  B.  Baxter. 

PIGEONS. 

Powma  ea  CROpraa.— Cb«Jfc.~Fir«t,  J.  Thoaipson,  Bfaigley.  Seeoad, 
G.  W.  Brown,  Bradford.  Commended,  C.  Cowbnm.  He*.— Flvsl,  H. 
Homer,  Leeds.    Seoead,  J.  Thaekray,  York.    Commended,  C.  Oowb«B. 

GMtaiaa.— Cbck.—Firstand  Second,  E.  Homer.  Commended,  J.  Firth, 
Jnn^  Dewsbory ;  F.  Crossley.  H«ii.— First,  F.  Oroasley.  Second,  E.  S. 
bL  Boyds.    Commended,  B.  Homer. 

TmtBfLBas  (Almond).— 'First,  J.  Thackray.  Second,  C.  Cowbnm,  Coat- 
mended,  B.  £.  K.  Boyda. 

TOMBLBKS  (MotUed).— Fhret,  E.  £.  M.  Boyds.  Second,  J.  ParolvalL 
Commaaded.  £.  Homer. 

Baijm  oa  BxABBSr— First,  J.  Lister.    Second,  J.  Fielding. 

Ow&s.— First,  S.  Wade,  Ovenden.  Second  and  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Fielding. 

Tuaarrs.— First  end  Second,  J.  ft  J.  Wade. 

JAeoaaB.— First,  J.  Thompson.    Second,  J.  ft  J.  Wade. 

Faktails.— First,  J.  Thackray.    Second,  C.  Cowbnin* 

Babbs.— First,  J.  Firth,  jon.    Second.  H.  Yardley. 

DaAOONS.— First.  F.  Crosley.    Second,  J.  Lister. 

TauMFSTxas.— nrst,  J.  Thompson.    Second,  J.  Thackray. 

If  Aopxas.— First  J.  Thackray.    Second,  H.  Tardley. 

AB<3BAaoKLB.~Flr8t.  G.  W.  Brown.    Second,  H.  Yardley. 

Amr  omu  Baaaab— First,  G.  W.  Brown.    Second,  H.  Yvdley. 

_     Leeds.    Second,  W.  A.  Smith. 

Bradford.     Second,  R.  Scott, 
[yersyke  ! " 

JuDOBS.— Pot/7fry;  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Preston,  Pigeons:  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thompson,  Sonthowram. 


4UIX  VT^mJK  JDMaWSb WMIWh,  ^X,   TT.  JDTUiru 

RABBiva—Loiif-eiired.— First,  F.  If oaey. 
Anp  other  DeMnptienv— First,  B.  Binna, 
Calversyke  Hill. 


HALIFAX  AND  CAIiDER  VALE  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION'S  POULTRY  SHOW. 
TxB  twenty-eighth  annoal  £xhibition  of  this  Society  was  hsldia 
Clase  Hall  Park,  Haliiax,  on  Satarday,  the  25th  alt.,  and  was  sa* 
trsmely  snecesafal,  financially  and  otherwise,  the  arrangements  bciag 
ably  carried  out  by  the  Committee  and  Secretanr.  The  entries  nam- 
beced  472  pens  of  poultry,  207  of  Pigeons,  and  6  of  Babbits. 

Spamak^  as  nanu,  headed  the  list,  bat  most  of  the  birds  were  mads 
out  of  emidition.  Mesars.  Borch  &  Boulter  took  first  prize  ia  tha 
Adidts'  efaus  with  a  pen  of  very  great  merit.  The  Chidcen  dass  cod* 
a  good  pena.  Mr.  Pmdar's  first-prize  birds  were  forward, 
promising  pens  were  exhibited,  atthoagfa  rather  yoang  far 
u  i>or£M^  were  aa  average  lot.  The  Hon.  H.  W.  Fits- 
wHluun's  fiist-piize  chiokena  were  very  fine.  Cochins  were  fsiriy  as* 
prwiMiiftail  In  Bnfls,  Mr.  Harvey's  first-prize  pea  contained  a  magai* 
nosnt  cock,  exquisite  in  colonr,  and  ia  capital  condition.  Msam 
Brieriflj,  Bpenoer,  and  Stretch  each  showed  good  birds.  Brahmtm 
had  foor  elaanew — ^Liaht  and  Dark,  Adults  and  Chickens.  Mr.  Boyla'a 
fiist-priae  Dark  ohimns  stood  quite  clear  of  comjpetition.  Messrs. 
Pigeoa,  Bsbsrts,  aad  Fkldes  took  the  other  principal  prizes.  Tha 
show  d  Qame  was  lan^e.  nearly  all  the  clasaea  being  well  filled.  Ms. 
Brierley  had  the  cup  for  a  smgle  cock  with  a  Black  Bed  in  cspitid 
trisa,  aad  tha  cap  for  chirkems  went  to  Mr.  Firth's  first-nrise  Bronm 
Beds.  Most  ol  tae  adult  Game  were  in  deep  moult,  and  the  chMsksna 
warn  gBBsrslly  later  than  usual  at  this  Show,  the  most  noticeaUa  ia 
acUition  to  the  above-named  being  Messrs.  Firth  and  Fell's  Blaok 
Beds,  aad  Masars.  Fletcher,  Boyes,  and  Hodgson's  Duckwings.  Tka 
single  Chone  pullets  nambered  twenty-four  pens,  the  first  ancL  seesad 
prises  being  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Crossley  for  very  early  Grouse-eolo«ni 
birds.  The  Folanda'mn  not  numerous,  but  good.  jBanUnay^  wars 
a  laz^B  aad  good  coUeetion.  The  cup  for  the  best  pen  was  awsidsd 
to  Mr.  Beldon  for  Silver-spangled  ohiokans.  The  pullet  in  this  pesi 
was  most  anusaally  good.  The  prize  Silver-pencilled  chickens  alsa 
deserve  notioe.  Mr.  Boe's  Oolden-apangled  chickens  were  reaiarkaki|f 
fine,  aad  well  merited  their  position.  In  Oame  BanUama  Mmsns 
Bhodes,  NoUe,  and  Brierley  had  the  principal  prizes  with  good  spsm- 
msns.  In  Laced,  Mr.  Boy  had  the  first  and  second  prizes  with  good 
Sihers.  The  class  for  Any  other  Variety  of  Bantams  was  good,  Blacks 
b^ag  first,  Japanese  second,  and  Blacks  third.  The  latter  wera  da- 
aervzttg  of  a  higher  position  in  the  list. 

Ducke,  Qeese,  and  Jhtrkeffs  formed  good  classes,  Mrs.  SsaaoMi* 
Mrs.  Dale,  aad  Messrs.  Xieech,  Gamon,  and  Stott,  dividing  the  p  * 
pal  positions.    In  Any  other  variety  of  poultry  the  Hon.  H.  W. 
wiUiaas  and  the  National  Poaltiy  Company  showed  good  i  _ 
Criva  Oaaar,  Hondan,  and  La  Fl«che  bemg  weU  renresentedT 

Tke  FigeoM  farmed  a  show  of  themsdyes,  and  were  placed  ia  ft 
tea*  adjoining  the  poaltry.  The  can  lor  the  best  pen  was  awudsd  la 
Mr.  CoUey  for  a  remarkably  good  Black   Carrier  cock.    Messn. 


n« 
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Hamj,  Thftckimy,  Fiiltoo,  vad  BobiuoB  esliilnM  fint-oUai 
Ptowian.  Mr.  H«dl«y*i  Cani«n  alio  aM6r?e  mentioB,  aad  TudUmti 
wwe  lairlj  representea  in  the  different  dMses  allotted  to  them.  The 
Ort  eU»  was  pwiicnlarly  fine,  Mr.  Robinson's  first-prize  pen  of 
Whites  containing  nndonbtedly  the  best  hen  erer  imported,  aocom- 
pinied  by  a  good  ooeh.  It  is  Teiy  seldom  the  old  English  Owls  axe 
BOfW  seen  at  our  eihihilion^  the  beantifnl  netite  foreign  Tariety  having 
BOW  altogether  saperseded  them  as  show  birds.  EndUsh  Owls  axe, 
haperer,  mneh  more  worthy  of  a  class  than  many  for  which  prizes  are 
oined,  snch  as  Magpies,  &c.,  at  this  Show,  and  we  hope  they  will 
m  fatore  be  properW  daasified.  The  foreigners  beat  them  in  oompe- 
tiiion ;  but  we  shonld  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  our  old  favoaixtea, 
i«eh  birds  as  fanciers  will  recollect  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Blues  of 
Bidpaih,  Rake,  and  Gannan,  the  Silvers  of  the  latter  and  Morgan, 
and  the  Powder  Blues  of  Harrison  Weir  and  Mewbum.  In  Barbs, 
many  of  the  first-class  birds  known  were  sent.  YeUows  were  first, 
Beds  second.  Blacks  veiy  highly  commended,  and  Whites  received 
m^  commendation;  the  cUss  also  contained  some  extraordinarv 
Blaeka,  but  they  were  in  rather  bad  feather.  In  Trumpeten  the 
reoent  introductions  do  not  yet  show  much,  but  are  destined  to  revolu- 
^omse  Uie  Trumpeter  fancy.  The  first  prize  went  to  capital  light- 
be^  Blacks,  the  second  to  Mottles.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  &let 
thai  no  advance  has  been  made  in  this  breed  since  Mr.  Mewbun's 
ecmbitioa  days,  and  we  believe  three  out  of  the  four  birds  in  the  prize 

Cwere  originallv  from  the  lofts  of  that  gentleman.  The  old  Mottled 
IS  lost,  and  the  substitute  requires  the  help  of  her  wonderful  old 
partner,  the  Mottled  cock,  shown  by  Mr.  Mewbum  seven  jrears  ag($. 
We  may  soon  expect  to  see  more  of  the  Russian  bitds,  and  then  judi- 
fltou  breeding  will  show  the  advance.  Fantails  were  good.  Many  of 
tha  other  chuses  do  not  require  special  notice. 

In  ttie  Selling  class  foreign  Owls,  Blues  and  Whites  respectively, 
took  the  prizes,  and  were  claimed  for  the  owner,  thus  defeating  the 
object  intended— a  practice  we  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate.  This 
means  of  obtaining  prizes  has  now  become  very  frequent  in  both 
pMltry  and  Pigeons,  and  it  is  quite  time  either  to  discontinue  the 
claas  or  take  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  practices. 

A  list  of  the  awards  appeared  in  our  Number  of  the  2sth  ult 


DEWSBUBY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This,  of  which  we  published  the  prize  list  last  week,  would  have 
b^  a  great  success  had  the  weather  been  more  favourable.  The 
P.^2es  for  poultry  have  been  increased,  in  addition  to  the  beantiful 
silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show,  which  was 
awarded  to  a  capital  pen  of  ^"^Hinish  belonging  to  Mr.  Thresh,  of  Brad- 
fora.  The  next  pens  in  merit  were  Mr.  Beldon's  perfect  Oolden 
J^mmA  and  Mr.  Boyle's  equally  beautiful  Brahma  chickens.  In 
several  €i  the  classes  the  entries  were  very  few,  and  we  feel  surprised 
at  this,  as  the  prizes  were  equal  to  those  offered  at  any  of  our  local 
shows,  in  many  of  which  we  often  find  twelve  or  fourteen  entries,  and 
often  more.  In  the  Cochin  cock  class  the  first-^rize  bird  was  remark- 
ably fine,  and  the  two  prize  pens  of  adult  Spanish  were  both  of  great 
merit.  In  Dorkinga  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
The  adult  prize  Brahmas  were  very  g^,  but  Mr.  Boyle's  chickens 
were  the  best  in  the  two  classes.  The  whole  of  the  Game  classes  were 
well  represented  ;  but  the  entries  were  very  few  in  all  the  classes.  The 
Bdmburgh  classes  were  mostly  good  in  quality,  but  few  in  numben. 
Mr.  Beldon's  Silver-spangled  were  first-cUss,  and  Mr.  Walker's  Gold- 
spangled  cock  was  about  the  best  we  ever  saw.  There  were  several 
pens  of  good  BantamSt  <^d  among  both  the  Aylesbury  and  Rouen 
Ducka  many  were  really  good.  Mr.  Leech's  Aylesburys  were  nearly  all 
that  could  be  wished  for,  and  in  the  Variety  class  Mr.  Hotton  showed 
a  very  perfect  pen  of  Grey  Call  Ducks ;  Mr.  Fowler's  East  Indian 
wsra  also  very  good. 

The  Pi/feons^  as  usual,  formed  a  veiy  attractive  feature,  and  had  the 
d»y  been  favourable  it  would  have  added  materiaUy  to  their  comfort, 
for  they  were  totally  unprotected  from  the  weather.  The  Committee 
ued  every  effort  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  birds,  and  if  all  go 
well  in  future  years  we  believe  that,  as  in  uie  case  of  the  Halifax  and 
Calder  Vale  Society,  a  tent  will  be  erected  for  their  special  protection. 
The  number  of  entries  amounted  to  about  162  pens,  and  there  were 
few  of  them  empty.  Unfortunately  the  Committee  had  accidentally 
misplaced  one  or  two  pens,  and  this  was  not  found  out  until  the  Judge 
had  made  his  awards.  Thin  was  somewhat  annoying  to  the  exhibitor, 
v^ose  birds  we  think  would  have  taken  a  good  position.  The  Com- 
mittee gladly  offered  to  make  every  reparation  in  their  power  for  the 
oversight.  The  classes  opened  with  that  for  the  best  Powter  cock,  and 
some  excellent  birds  were  shown,  Mr.  Boyds  being  first  with  an  ex- 
odlent  white,  and  Mr.  Thackray  second  with  a  very  good  bird.  In 
Pftwter  henn  Mr.  Thackray  was  first  with  a  Blue  hen  of  great  length 
and  well  shown,  Mr.  Homer  being  second  with  a  Blue  hen  of  nearly 
equal  merit.  In  the  class  for  Carrier  cocks  Mr.  Homer  took  the  first 
pnze  with  a  very  fine  Black,  Mr.  Firtli  being  second  with  a  good  bird 
of  the  same  colour,  Mr.  Brown  and  others  also  showing  good  birds ; 
indeed,  this  was  a  good  claRH.  In  Carrier  hens  Mr.  Royds  was  first 
with  a  good  Black,  Mr.  Homer  being  Rooond.  This  was  a  good  dass. 
In  Almond  Tumblers  Mr.  Royds  was  first  and  Mr.  Thackray  second. 
Some  of  the  birds  in  this  clam  were  in  bad  condition,  and  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  weather  did  not  improve  them.    In  Any  other 


variety  of  TomUert  Mr.  Cowbam  took  the  first  nriie  mad.  Mr.  Boyds 
theseoond.  InTarbitoMr.ThaokinrwMfiatwifligoodbirdaaiidweO 
shown,  Mr.  Hornflr  doeely  foUowios;  nim  for  the  second  place.  Thtt* 
were  eleven  pena  in  this  class,  and  of  good  merit.  In  Jacobins  Mr. 
Homer  was  first  and  second,  and  in  TrompeteiB  Mr.  Jeaae  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Homer  occupied  the  same  rektire  positiona.  In  Owls  Mr, 
PicUee  was  first  with  an  excellentpen  of  Whites,  which  were  daisDei 
at  ten  guineas.  In  Barbs  Mr.  Rrth  took  the  first  priae  with  gsoi 
birds,  Mr.  Thompson  being  seoood.  In  Fantaihi  Mr.  Tbnekray  vis 
first,  Mr.  Cowbum  second.    In  Nuns  Mr.  Thackray  was  first  ana  Mr. 

Imerit.    Ini 
were  shovni^  Mr^Thackimy  taking'the  fiist 
prize  and  Mr.  Yardley  the  second. 

The  Judges  were : — For  Poultry^  Mr.  James  Dixon,  of  Bradford 
for  Pigeons,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,  Halifax. 


Thompson  second,  both  nens  beingol  goodmsrit.    In  the  Any  variety 
biros  wei  --    —     . 


WiVKEFIELD  POULTRY  SHOW. 
{From  a  CarreapondaU,) 

Thb  second  annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Show,  sinoe  it  vu 
amalgamated  with  another  district  show,  was  held  on  Saturday  tbs 
1st  inst  in  the  Belle  Isle  Field,  on  the  Sandal  Bottd,  within  a  ha 
minutes'  walk  of  Wakefield  Station,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  sac- 
oessful  ever  held  both  as  rsfptfds  the  entries  of  horses,  nigs,  pooltcy,  Ac 
and  the  attendance  of  visitots.  Abont  «Uvsn  o'clock  the  rain  osas 
down  frsely ,  and  it  seemed  as  thou^  than  wen  no  siflis  of  a  sutinissfil 
gathering ;  but  after  a  little  thunder  and  »  sharp  uower  or  two  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  visiton  thronged  the  ground  until  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  time  to  obtain  a  view  of  almost  anw  of  the  subjeeto 
exhibited. 

In  the  poultry  deoartment  there  were  in  the  first  dsus  seven  entriei 
for  a  enn  value  £4,  for  the  best  pen  of  Oame^  any  age  orcoloor.  TUi 
prize  feu  to  Sir  St.  George  Gore's  Brown  Reds— n  h«n  of  first-dsa 
quality,  bnt  the  cock  was  a  little  coaraa  abont  the  liead.  He  wu, 
however,  very  hard  pressed  by  a  pen  sh«vwn  by  Mr.  Brimley,  WMitsinisg 
an  adult  Black  Red  cook  along  with  a  pullet,  and  so  near  wen  the  fint 
and  second  prize  pens  that  the  Judges  seemed  almost  at  a  loss  iriiidb 
to  place  first  In  the  class  for  Black-fareasted  and  other  Reds,  anv 
age,  six  pena  were  exhibited.  The  first  prize  fell  to  a  pen  of  Black 
Red  Game  chickens,  the  cockerel  being  undubbed,  and  the  pnOet  of 
first-class  quality.  Adult  Brown  Reds,  the  property  of  Sir  St.  Georgs 
Gore,  were  second.  Next  came  Duckwings.  The  first-prize  cock  was 
an  excellent  bird,  but  the  pullet  only  moderate.  The  second-nrize 
pen  contained  a  ]pnllet  with  a  very  round  back,  and  it  aast  have  Men 
the  s^Ie  of  the  birds  which  obtained  them  the  posilias&  thej  oeeuseed. 
i  Variety  class  consisted  of  three  pens,  Blacks  being  first,  and  f9ss 


The  Variety  < 

second.  In  the  class  for  Game  puliets  of  any  colour^  the  first  pose 
went  to  a  pair  of  very  large  strong  Brown  Reds,  but  not  of  fizsl^slsas 
quality.  Darhinga  and  J^panish  were  only  poorlyrapresented  as  re- 
gaids  numben.  Cochina  consisted  of  six  pens.  The  first  and  second 
prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Brierley.  The  former  pen  contained  one  of 
the  best  cocks  the  writer  has  seen  for  some  time,  and  one  that  will  be 
difficult  to  beat.  The  Brahma  Pootra  class  conristed  of  four  entria, 
and  Polanda  of  two.  The  latter  belonged  to  Mr.  Beldon,  and  wen 
much  admired.  Hamburgha  were  good.  The  classes  for  Golden-jpa- 
dUed,  Silver-pencilled,  Golden- spwngled,  and  Silver*span|^  eoasulel 
of  four,  four,  eight,  and  five  pens  respectively.  The  winning  birds  ia 
each  were  well  worthy  of  their  places,  the  Pencilled  ones  in  partJcwlsr. 
In  the  dass  for  Any  other  distinct  breed  the  National  Pbultiy  Gosi- 
pany  carried  off  both  first  and  second  prizes  with  Crdve  Cesar  sal 
Hondan.  In  Game  Bantama  the  first  pnze  fell  to  Mr.  NewsosM,  tke 
second  to  Mr.  John  Crosland.  There  were  eleven  entries,  but  one  or 
two  pens  were  vacant.  For  Bantams  of  any  other  variety  Mr.  F.  L. 
Roy  was  first  with  Pencilled,  and  Mr.  Enoch  Hutton  second  litk 
Blacks. 

Aylesbury  Ducia  were  only  very  moderate,  with  the  ezcsplion  flf 
Mr.  Leech's  first-prize  pen ;  but  Bouens  wore  good.  In  the  dass  for  s^f 
other  variety  of  Ducks  I  think  the  Judges  made  a  serious  nustsfce  is 
awarding  the  first  prize,  as  the  birds  in  the  pen  of  Brown  Calls  «i* 
hibited  bv  Mr.  Hutton  were  very  small,  and  the  Duck's  beak  pexfeetiaB. 
The  Duca  in  the  first  prize  pen  was  black  throughout,  which,  if  I  wa- 
take  not,  in  Rouens  is  a  disqualification.  Certainly  the  Brown  Cdh 
should  be  as  good  in  biU  as  tne  Rouens,  and,  if  more  difficult  to  drfais, 
so  much  more  should  good  ones  be  encouraged.  Mr.  Jessop  took  tbe 
second  prize  with  little  beauties.  The  class  for  extra  stock  cootsined 
a  Duck  with  three  legs. 

A  list  of  the  awards  was  given  last  week. 


Game  Bantams,  Ratkor*s  Stbair.— As  Mr.  Manning  htf 
more  than  once  stated  in  your  columns  that  be  **  has  pnidiSMa 
the  whole  of  the  Rev.  G.  Baynor's  stock,"  will  yon  kindtf 
allow  me  to  make  the  following  addition  to  his  statement !— 
"With  the  exception  of  the  Manchester  cap  and  first-pn^ 
pen,  and  a  first-rate  pen  of  chickens,  which  were  puiofasMa 
by  myself."— W.  J.  Mellob,  Colwiek  Rectory,  Nottingham, 


September  11, 1660.  ] 
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CHEAP  SUPERS. 
Some  time  ago,  being  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  raper  for  a  com- 
moQ  straw  hive  oontainiuff  a  Idgnrian  swann,  I  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  hive  an  ordinaiT  flower-pot,  having  previoasly 
filled  up  the  hole  at  the  top  with  a  oork,  to  whidi  I  affixed  a 
amall  piece  of  comb.  I  then  placed  over  all  an  empty  hive, 
which  fitted  over  the  nnder  hive,  and  rested  upon  it,  protecting 
the  raper  from  wind  and  weather.  The  beee  immediately 
begm  to  work  in  the  flower-pot,  and  I  removed  it  a  few  days 
igo  filled  with  honeycomb.  The  difficulty  which  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  driving  bees  from  snpers,  when  taken  ofF,  is 
entirely  obviated  by  this  arrangement,  for  after  the  flower-pot 
is  removed  you  have  only  to  idaee  it  on  a  tray  and  give  it  one 
or  two  sharp  blows  with  a  hammer  in  the  line  of  the  combs  so 
as  to  break  the  pot,  when  the  sides  will  fall  away,  canying  the 
bees  with  them,  and  leaving  the  combs  standing  wiOi  aBMcely 
any  bees  upon  them.  loft  the  combs  on  to  a  dish,  and  leave 
the  bees  on  the  tray  to  find  their  way  bade  to  the  hive.— F., 
IVegtmoreUind, 


BEES  AS  REGICIDES. 

In  my  last  communication  which  appeared  in  page  55,  I 
menticMd  two  instances  in  which  yonng  qneens  at  the  heads 
-ei  swaams  which  had  issued  natorally,  were  found  imprisoned 
in  the  eveninff  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  hived.  Obser- 
vation has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  regicides  are 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  strange  bees,  and  this  seems  to 
jofler  a  solution  to  the  cases  referred  to. 

A  i^rime  swarm  under  an  old  queen  had  issued  from  one  of 
my  hives  on  the  preceding  day  (Sonday),  and  had  remained  in 
the  skep  in  which  it  was  mved  until  the  following  morning.  I 
then  captured  the  queen,  and  sent  her  off  to  a  distant  apiaty, 
•allowing  the  bees  to  return  to  their  native  domicile.  As  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  many  of  the  bees  continued  for  some 
hours  to  hunt  after  their  queen,  and  some  of  these  in  all  pro- 
bability entered  the  skep  in  which  the  swarm  under  the  young 
queen  had  been  temporarily  located,  and  finding  a  strange 
queen  had  made  an  attack  upon  her.  I  thinkthat  a  similar 
state  of  things  would  also  account  for  the  attack  upon  the 
second  queen,  which  I  rescued  and  placed  at  the  head  of  * 
queenkss  nucleus,  where  she  has  proved  herself  the  best  queen 
I  have  yet  reared  and  tested ;  her  progeny  being  folly  equal  to 
that  of  the  old  queen. 

At  times,  however,  bees  do  destroy  their  own  queens  in  a 
most  inexplicable  way.  A  hive  sent  out  a  swarm  early  in  July, 
under  an  old  queen.  I  caught  the  queen,  and  presented  her 
to  a  neighbouring  apiarian,  and  after  removing  all  the  royal 
oells  from  the  stock,  gave  them  some  nearly  ripe  royal  cells 
reared  from  the  brood  of  my  original  queen.  In  two  or  three 
days  I  found  a  fine  queen  at  liberty,  and  all  the  superfluous 
«oyal  ceUs  destroyed.  In  three  weeks  I  again  inspected  the 
interior  of  the  hive  to  see  what  progress  the  queen  had  made  in 
laying,  and  found  brood  in  two  of  the  central  combe,  but  to  my 
surprise  one  of  them  contained  six  or  more  royal  cells,  formed 
upon  the  face  of  the  comb,  as  artificial  cells  usoally  are.  These 
I  removed,  thinking  it  probable  that  the  queen  was  still  in  the 
hive,  and  that  the  removal  of  these  cells  would  prevent  any 
further  attempt  at  swarming,  as  the  end  of  July  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. In  two  or  three  days  I  found  a  second  batch  of 
royal  cr^es  had  been  ahnost  completed,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination  confirmed  my  suspicions  that  the  queen  herself  had 
disappeared  from  tho  hive.  These  cells  were  also  destroyed, 
and  after  a  time  some  more  royal  cells,  raised  from  the  old 
queen,  were  presented  to  the  bees,  from  which  I  expect  a  queen 
win  emerge  either  to-day  (August  22nd),  or  to-morrow. 

Two  other  hives  are  also  now  raising  queens  from  the  brood 
of  the  old  queen.  A  queen  which  came  forth  in  my  unicomb 
hive  upon  the  29th  of  July  was  not  impregnated  till  Sunday 
last  (August  19th),  when  twenty-one  days  old.  She  has  not 
yet  commenced  egg-laying. 

How  very  little  has  been  effected  by  "B.  &  W.,''  with  the 
queen  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Woodbury  last  autumn ;  her 
hive  miAht  have  been  strengthened  in  the  spring  by  brood  from 
other  hives,  and  young  queens  might  then  with  very  little 
trouble  have  been  raised  from  her  brood  to  place  at  the  head 
of  aU  his  other  stocks.  The  season  has  been  practically  lost, 
and  he  will  be  in  a  much  worse  position  next  year,  as  the  pure 
queen  wfll  then  have  a  poorer  chance  of  proving  prolific  in 
1868,  and  our  friend  will  not  be  able  to  raise  any  great  number 
of  Italian  drones  before  that  time. 


Although  all  my  hives  this  spring  (eight  in  number),  ^i^e 
headed  by  mothers  bred  from  the  pure  queen  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  have  reared  a  prodigious  number  of  drones,  Ifiui 
that  a  majority  of  my  queens  this  summer  have  mated  wi& 
blMk  drones.  The  old  queen  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  aU  ri^t, 
and  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  raise  a  fresh  lot  of  queens  next 


I  find  that  all  her  progeny,  whether  mated  with  black  drones 
or  not,  produce  very  well  marked  workers ;  but  if  their  descen- 
dants sgain  mate  with  black  drones,  the  workers  then  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  colour  of  thehr  paternal  ancestors. 

This  has  been  by  far  the  best  honey  season  I  have  ever  ex- 
perieneed.  Of  four  storified  hives  only  one  abstained  from 
swarming.  In  one  of  them  the  queen  got  into  the  super  and 
laid  there  a  vast  quantity  of  brood.  ZThe  swarm  from  this  hive 
was  aeeoidingly  not  returned,  as  I  did  not  prize  the  adulto- 
rated  super.*  In  another  instance  the  queen  was  captured  and 
presented  to  a  neighbour.  The  native  royal  cells  were  excised, 
and  some  from  brood  of  the  old  queen  substituted.  In  the 
other  ease  I  returned  the  swarm,  queen  and  all,  but  in  about 
ei^  days  the  old  queen  was  ejected— killed  no  doubt  by  a  young 
rival,  and  I  was  then  compelled  to  remove  all  the  royal  cells  to 
prevent  the  issue  of  another  swiarm. 

three  of  the  supers  weigh  fully  40  lbs.  each  of  pure  honey. 
The  fourth,  not  yet  taken,  ought  to  contain  from  50  lbs.  to 
60  lbs.  At  the  same  time  the  stocks  themselves  are  quite 
overdone  with  honey,  every  comb  being  full  of  sealed  honey  or 
pollen,  so  that  breeding  at  present  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
nadbs.— J.  E.  B. 


THE  HONEY  SEASON  IN  HADDINGTONSHIRE 
FERTILE  WORKERS. 

In  liay  last  "  A  Dsvokshibb  Bze-kehpeb  "  recorded  the  ex- 
istence of  that  curious  phenomenon— flBrtOe  workers.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  I  hadacase  of  the  same  kind, and  would 
have  notioed  it  had  not  other  avocations  occupied  all  my  time ; 
but  as  it  affords  such  clear  proof  of  the  existence  oi  fertile 
workers,  it  may  be  of  interest  even  now.  The  case  to  which 
I  refer  occurred  in  the  hive  containing  the  Ligurian  queen 
'idiich  I  received  from  Mr.  Woodbury.  I  had  examined  the 
hive  in  0ecember,  and  found  that  the  queen  was  laying  eggs. 
Seeing  this  I  did  all  I  could  in  the  way  of  keeping  it  well 
covered  up.  Early  in  February  I  found  one  day  on  the  board 
what  appeared  to  me  a  queen,  but  much  shrivelled  up ;  butl 
could  not  be  certain  at  the  time  that  it  was  the  remains  of  the 
aueen.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until  I  noticed,  by  the  way 
ue  bees  ran  about  the  mouth  of  the  hive  on  fine  days,  that  the 
queen  was  wanting ;  but  as  I  could  not  do  anything  to  assist 
the  hive  at  the  time,  I  allowed  it  to  go  on  as  it  was.  One  day 
in  the  middle  of  March  I  examined  every  comb,  and  fonud  aU 
the  brood  hatched  with  the  exception  of  a  queen's  cell  awl 
sealed.  Here  then  was  clear  proof  that  the  old  queen  was 
dead,  and  the  bees  were  endeavouring  to  rear  a  new  queen.  In 
a  ceil  close  beside  the  queen  cell  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  an 
egg ;  but  there  being  only  one,  and  seeing  at  the  same  time 
the  queen's  cell,  I  was  puzzled  at  its  being  there  at  all,  as  I  had 
looked  carefully  among  the  bees  for  a  queen  but  could  not  see 
one.  I  then  put  back  all  the  combs  into  the  hive  and  allowed 
the  hive  to  remain  for  otiier  two  weeks,  when,  on  examining 
the  combs  again,  I  found  a  number  of  eggs  laid  in  workers* 
ceUs;  but  the  eggs  first  laid  were  giving  evidence  of  their 
being  drones,  as  the  cells  were  elongated,  and  so,  in  fact,  every 
egg  turned  out  to  be  a  drone  egg.  At  the  same  time  I  broke 
open  the  queen's  cell,  and  found  that  it  only  contained  some 
dark  brown  matter.  I  looked  carefully  over  the  combs  for  a 
queen,  but  none  conld  I  see.  I  examined  the  hive  again  along 
with  a  friend,  and  still  found  new-laid  eggs,  but  no  qneen,  or 
any  bee  which  could  be  distinguished  from  another,  and  it  was 
impossible  she  could  escape  us,  as  there  was  no  great  number 
of  bees  in  the  hive.  I  showed  the  hive  also  to  others  who  had 
never  seeu  anything  of  the  kind,  but  still  no  queen.  I  allowed 
it  to  remain  to  see  what  it  would  turn  to ;  drones  of  course 
were  hatched,  thoagh  small,  and  in  tne  days  came  out,  but 
not  many,  and  a  few  bees  carried  pollen  at  times. 

In  the  Bfay  number  of  the  "  Scottish  Gardener"  the  writer 
on  bees,  after  some  very  depreciatory  remarks  on  Ruber's 
"  enthusiasm  "  and  **  seeming  honesty,"  and  his  maintaining 

*Thebiood-comb  wts  tubceqiMBfly  excised,  uA  a  swam  added  to  tlM 
ooloay  to  enable  tho  bees  to  oomploto  the  super. 
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4lie  ezistenee  of  fertile  workers,  thus  oballenged  all  those  *'  who 
irxlie  llnatily  about  fertile  worker* :"— "  If  there  should  be  one 
fertile  worker  in  all  England  or  Scotland  this  year,  I  will  here 
oflar  £10  to  the  owner  if  he  will  send  her  to  me;  Mad  if  he 
ioes  not  want  to  part  with  her  I  will  give  him  £10  to  the  poor 
of  his  parish  if  he  wiU  send  me  a  dozen  of  her  eggs.  And  let 
ne  hope  tiiat  these  writers  will  hold  their  tongues  about  fertile 
workers  till  they  honestly  meet  my  challenge  and  offer,  and 
ptodnce  one  of  what  they  write  abontJ'  A  friend,  a  bee-keeper, 
who  lubd  seen  my  hive,  urged  me  to  take  np  the  challenge,  as 
lie  thought  I  could.  The  hive  gradually  dwindled  away  till 
the  middle  of  May,  when  there  were  no  more  bees  than  would 
have  filled  a  common  tea-cup.  Still  drone  eggs  were  laid  up 
to  that  time,  and  al^ough  other  four  bee-keepers  and  nayaelf 
examined  every  individual  bee,  we  could  not  see  any  daflerenoe 
fi,^tmng  them,  and  certainly  no  appearance  of  a  queen.  This 
is  now  the  third  case  of  fertile  workers  which  I  have  had ;  bnt 
it  affords  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  eiistence  of  such,  as  had 
those  eggs  even  been  laid  by  a  queen,  that  queen  eould  not 
have  been  mated,  as  it  was  eight  weeks  after  they  weie  laid 
till  any  drones  were  seen  in  my  other  hives. 

In  this  locality  the  present  year  has  not  been  such  a  good 
seaaon  for  honey  as  the  last.  The  weather  was  too  dry,  the 
furze  and  clover,  were  soon  over,  and  very  little  flower  honey  has 
been  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  of  management.  I  have 
been  very  fortunate  myself,  having  had  nine  supers  from  six 
stocks  which  I  had  in  the  epring,  or  nearly  2  ewt  of  hon^, 
the  heaviest  super  containing  38  lbs.  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  swarming  this  year,  and  have  succeeded  in 
some  eases,  but  as  completely  failed  in  others,  although  there 
was  abundance  of  room.  I  intend  to  increase  the  number 
of  bars  in  the  Woodbury  frames  up  to  twenty  or  twenty-four. 
I  have  done  so  with  success  up  to  fourteen  bars,  but  it  is 
not  enough  yet,  as  the  queen  has  filled  aU  the  fourteen  bars 
with  brood. 

I  had  one  top  swarm,  the  bees  alone  weighing  8|  lbs.,  the 
heaviest  which  has  ever  been  in  this  part  of  &e  country  so  far 
as  I  am  aware. 

Foul  brood  has  entirely  disappeared  from  my  own  and  my 
nei^bours'  hives,  but  I  knew  of  several  cases  in  other  apiaries 
UiUus  neighbourhood,  and  they  all  occurred  in  the  old  oottai^ 
hives  and  managed  m  the  usual  way. 

The  bees  about  here  are  now  (August),  all  at  the  hilbi  amaog 
the  heather,  and  if  we  have  fine  weather  for  two  weeks  I  expect 
as  much  more  honey  as  I  have  obtained,  but  if  we  haw  bad 
weather  many  hives  sent  away  will  not  obtain  enough  hiopew 
to  keep  them  all  winter,  and  heather  honey  will  not  be  plentiftiL 
— Alex.  Sheabsb,  Ye$ter  Qarderu 


MOUNTAIN  SILK  OF  NORTS  CHINA. 
Hb.  Consttl  Mbadows,  whose  consular  district  iaelndea  llaii- 
diooria  and  Eastern  Mongolia,  reports  that  mountain  silk  m- 
nudns  as  yet  the  one  article  which  the  district  ia  likelf  to 
furnish  to  England.  There  are  two  crops  of  the  mountain 
eocoon,  a  spring  and  an  autumn ;  the  autumn  much  the  laigsst, 
but  the  spring  greatly  superior  in  qualify.  In  the  autumn  the 
ooeoons  mtended  for  the  spring  crop  are  plaoed  in  baskets, 
which  are  hung  up  in  Chinese  dwelling-rooms  fadng  the  south, 
bnt  still  having  a  temperature  in  the  greater  part  of  the  wiaier 
oonsiderably  below  freezing  point.  Tixe  natural  heat  of  qning 
suffices  to  bring  the  chrysalis  out  of  the  eoooon  in  the  butterfly 
state.  The  butterflies  then  couple,  eggs  are  produced  in  lour 
or  five  davs,  and  are  laid  on  paper  spread  upon  mats  and  tables. 
Ill  a  f^  days  each  egg  produces  a  very  smau  black  worm  which 
is  nourished  by  young  oak  leaves  that  are  gathered  andseattered 
over  the  paper.  After  some  days  the  worms  are  transfarred  to 
the  oak  bushes  on  the  hill  slopes.  Aftor  its  flrst  sleep  or  toq»or 
of  a  couple  of  days  the  worm  becomes  green  in  colour  and 
larger  in  size.  For  its  fifth  sleep  it  prepares  by  spinniTtg 
itself  into  a  cocoon,  in  which  it  assumes  the  chrysalis  shape. 
When  the  worm  begins  to  make  its  coeoon,  it  selects  two  or 
more  oak  leaves,  more  or  less  facing  each  other,  and  joins  them 
together  by  a  network  of  the  silk  thread  whidi  keeps  issuing 
fron  its  mouth  as  it  moves  its  head  from  the  one  leaf  to  the 
other,  holding  on  by  its  back  claws  to  the  twig  from  which  the 
leaves  grow.  When  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  joined  to  form  a 
sort  of  cup  or  basket  under  the  twig,  the  worm  drops  into  the 
receptacle  it  has  thus  formed,  first  quite  surrounds  itself  with 
the  loose,  flossy-like  eilk  which  forms  the  outer  portion  of  &e 
cocoons  as  they  come  to  market,  and  then  pxMeedi  to  thiaken 


the  inner  surface  by'  further  thread-spinning,  till  ite  bulk  is, 
sufficiently  decreased  lor  ite  turning  into  the  chrysalis  shape. 
The  best  silk  is  produeed  by  nourishing  the  worm  on  the  leatfOB 
not  of  the  eak,  but  of  the  •' Tseen-tso-teze,"  whi^  exista, 
however,  only  in  small  quantities.  The  chrysalids  whieb  mn 
not  kept  for  breeding  are  used  by  the  (^linese  as  an  axtielB 
of  food.  Not  a  tenth  of  the  hillsides  suitebie  lor  the  Mk 
bushes  are  at  present  planted  with  them;  but  eonsidedag 
the  quantity  of  silk  already  produeed,  it  may  be  taken  thai 
the  trade  could  be  developed  iato  one  #f  appreciahle  iai^ 
portance  even  for  our  great  manulsaturing  intoresta,  unliaf 
exactions  and  jealousies  of  the  local  mandarins  intorpooti  to 
repress  it. 

[We  reeommend  tiiis  sUkworm  to  the  attention  of  the  Aeoli- 
matisation  Society.  Surely  it  mi^t  be  naturalised  in  Q6b 
eouniry  with  advantage.— Ens.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dabs  Cochins  Pboduciho  Wbitk  CHicunrs  (M.  E.  H.)^— Saeh  ipocfs 
are  not  Toy  rare.  Still,  they  are  often  eonaidered  sporta  when  they  are 
really  nothing  of  the  sort,  bat  a  fdmple  throwing  baolL  For  inatanoe^  we 
believe  thoee  yon  have  bred  would  do  so,  and  probably  in  one  batch  wonU 
prodnoe  dark  and  white  birds.  Tbe  Black  OoAins  were  Mf d  to  be  ffo- 
dnoedbymallngaBaffoookwithaWhiteheB.  White  GoeUiis  are  nsn 
prone  to  be  fUoon-hooked  than  any  othen.  Seeing  yoiats  have  ii»  ad 
that  their  origin  is  at  least  doabtf^  we  do  not  advise  yon  to  keep  tbsn. 

DswBBDKT  PouLTHT  SHOW.— The  winner  of  the  silver  ovp  for  the  boat 
MA  in  the  Show  was  Ifr.  Jamee  Thresh,  Maaehester  Boad,  Bradftsd,  not 
Jamea  Thrasbgr  as  pmbUahed. 

PBBSBavnie  Pkabs  Who^s  {Poin}*^ntt  toBowing  is  from  a  Vnaih 
work  on  oonf eotloBMy  :^*'  Take  eaua  that  the  pean  be  aetteo  iteo;  Ik^ 
are  fit  as  soon  as  the  pips  are  Maok.  Bet  the  pean  on  the  iire  with  snft- 
flfent  water  to  eorer  them ;  take  them  olT  when  quite  soft,  and  pot  Uum 
into  eoM  WKter;  pare  them  lightly,  oat  off  the  staDm,  piick  each  witha 
pin  snfflelently  Irag  to  ttmbk  the  eon,  and  pot  tbem  agabi  la  ooM  wsAssl 
with  a  little  almn ;  set  them  on  tbe  Are  to  boa  oatU  the  pews  era  toadM, 
then  take  them  ont,  and  put  tbem  in  oold  water  for  the  thfad  time. 
Olartty  and  boil  some  sugar  to  vHtU  U$§$  ;  put  some  water  to  it,  and  whea 
It  boila  add  the  peais,  cover  the  pea,  «iid_^ve  the  wholea  boil;  skim, 
poor  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  leava  it.  the  aest  day  Anaia  the  swop 
from  the  pears,  addalitUe  more  darlfled  sngar  to  it,  and  boil  it  agahi  to 
melUe  llaw;  poor  it  over  the  trait,  and  leave  It  as  before.  The  next  ooad 
tweaneeatsive  dagrsarooeed  la  tiio  nme  way,  eaak  time  decnasiag  «h0 
teree  of  boflingontilttieaQheflfroads perls;  thea add  the  peara,  Mva 
the  pMeerve  a  bon  (covered),  akim  and  ponr  it  into  a  pea,  plaoe  li  fii  a 
-stove  for  two  days,  then  drain  the  tndt,  and  pot  |t  by  for  ose,** 

Bn  Obape  Wtes  (8.  IT.,  irttt«;^<rcl.~The  followhig  axe  the  diieotlims 
ilv«Oy  "VrwAMDB  AHD  OawAaDe,**  the  most  snccessfol  maker  of  arspa 
wine  chat  we  know :— *'  IMrecUj  after  the  grapes  are  gathered  and  weighed, 
they  shoold  be  picked  from  their  ftaBtt  iato  one  of  the  laxae  paasTaBiC 
the  pestle  and  mortar  being  deposited  oa  the  waehlag 4>endL  havlag  the 
Iknit  OB  one  side  and  an  empty  pan  on  the  oCher/bowl  lAer  bowl  of 
^eapae  Shoold  be  eroshed  in  the  moHar:  not  by  a  vavtteal  jam,  hat  br 
warirfag  the  pestle  with  a  Bght  eiiaalar  hortiMmtal  moHoa,  S&g  ea*. 
otot  foKM  only  to  maceiato  the  sktas  aad  pidp  witikoat  i  "*' 
P*ps»  f* 
(ether 
latofhe] 

d  mortar  cannot  be  had,  the  gtapisseaa  be  haaa-enubsdh. 

Nsv 

,  and  prove  it  by  the  ai»- 

>a  by  jMMiy  ffa|[  the  tin  tube  that  beioags  tell 


colander,  made  to  rest  over  the 
■trstekboata 


lade  to  rest  over  the  pea  anen  the  two  aqnared  stakes.  ; 
rt  a  fltat  of  the  }alee  fkom  the  mast,  and  prove  It  by  the 
r,  wash  Is  doae  by  aeailydmBit  the  tin  tube  that  belongs 


891bB.« 


dowB.  OathesnppoiltioathatteagalloBsof  winearatobemsilk 
.  e<  papas,  eaelaMve  of  their  stalks,  will  be  a  good  nroporthm  l» 
ase  oL  aad  we  ahall  eoMlwIe  that  this  is  the  welc^of  tta  now- 

*mast'  In  the  pea  before  as.    Tees  two  gaUoas  of  dleaa  eaig 

water  Into  it,  aad  stir  It  about  well  with  a  large  wooden  spoon,  or  sosm^ 
thlagteaaewsr  the  purpose.  Strain  off  a  pint  of  the  wateredkioe,  aai 
aakeaaoto  ef  thespeoiflegiavityas  baiofe.  Flaee  the  two  sauMi 
stakes  aarosB  the  pan,  and  cover  It  oiar  with  a  piece  d  dcofsrt,  or  80ia» 
thhig^thesort,toezcladethe  alv  and  preserve  a  tenwecatare  of  aboat 
61".  The  most  will  BOW  gain  daflyin  sweetness,  and  should  be  wen  stfaied* 
and  proaed  dally  with  the  sacchanaaeler,  mstfl  It  Is  seen  that  the  sseeT 
aeasbefbu  to  diminish,  aad  then  BOtiBM  mast  be  lest  hk  ateidnlareC 
'  of  the  grapes  woold deteriorate  theJoieel^xamainliigloMBr 
e  wlae-press  now  conies  Into  action.  To  fit  into  the  sMs- 
fa«wbex  I  aaa  a  baa  made  of  atseog  cheesecloth,  into  which,  by  laistee 
itscpen  end,  is  Udled  abont  a gaBea  of  the  mast  to  be  pressed,  aad  tha 
'cheese'  of  oomprassed  skins  aad  p^  is  emptied  into  a  milk-paa«  aad 
so  OB  coaseeativafy.  Belorelnsed  aanssleanledoatthia  prooavM 
follows:-^ia  mfy  pan  was  phMed  beneath  the  soaned  stakes,  «  a 
short  ladder,  aad  resting  upon  them  or  it  the  eolsader.  Into  which  the 
hMUed  b{  degrees;  the  ioioa  was  theaaaU  pnssed  by  the' 


aeasbsabu 
astheuins 
with  it.    The 


Una  and  pipe  into  the  pea  below,  aad  the'refose  tossed  hits  a 
and  so  antil  the  maaeles  of  enePS  arms  became  rigid.   ~ 


ne 


the  thi4     , ^  __ 

eii^  g^llimf,  thsB  ena  jitUffln  aada 


stralned-off  Jalee  is  now 

baklllty.lt  WiU  be  foand  to  hava 

half  of  elean  water  wUl  be  safldaat  to  poor  ovw  the  skias  aad  alps  is 
Ite BtOk-paa. aad  if  this  water  eaa  be  heated  to  a  temperatata^net 
meia  than  aS' so  maeh  the  bettor.  Let  It  be  weD  stirred  amoagsl  the 
afcbis  aad  pips  to  esprsas  what  vixtaa  xiBDiBias  in  tiMm ;  thea  sMa  it  tf 
aad  add  it  with  the  Jolce  in  the  wotfcing-paa,  aad  tbe  oaited  ^oaatity 
sfaoaid  Slightly  exceed  tea  gallons.  I  aiay  mention  that  I  never  add  a 
desf  ef  law  Wtts  to  say  whies  sC  say  desei^tlott.*' 


y 


Sept«ml>er  18, 1886.  ] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

MOBih 

-.7 

Week. 

SEPTEMBER  18-24,  1866. 

Average  Temperatiire 
near  London. 

Bain  in 

last 
88  years. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 

Sets. 

Moon'i 
Age. 

Olook 
After 
Son. 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 

Tu 

W 

Th 

P 

S 

8ujf 

M 

Bouvardia  yersicolor. 
BrowalUa  elata. 

Snn's  declination  0^  42'  N. 

Bnigmansias. 

17  SuiTDAT  Avnm  Tbrvxtt. 

BnmsYigia  tozicaria. 

67.0 
66.9 
66.4 
66.7 
66.4 
65.9 

45.1 
44.1 
45.1 
45.4 
46.1 
44.5 

Mean. 
56.7 
56.1 
55.5 
.65.7 
56.0 
56.2 
56.7 

19 
17 
21 
19 
20 
18 

m.     h. 
41af5 
42     6 
44      6 

46  6 

47  6 
49      6 
61      5 

m.    h. 

8af6 

5     6 

8     6 

1      6 

59     5 

66     6 

54      6 

m.      h, 
87af2 
18     8 
55      8 
29      4 
58      4 
27      5 
55      6 

m.     h. 
48afll 
mom. 
42     0 
48     1 
68     2 
10     4 
26     6 

Day. 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
O 

m.    B. 

5  58 

6  15 
6    86 

6  67 

7  18 

7  89 

8  0 

261 
262 
268 
264 
265 
266 
267 

t«mperatiu« 45ir.     Tha  gra^afft  Jbaat  wm  81% on  the  20th,  IMS;  ani  24t&,  1882;  taxi  the  lowest  eold  29°,  on  the  20th,  1866.     The  greatest 
fall  of  rain  was  1.21  inch.     N3.— The  Calendar  contains  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 

USES  OP  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 


F  these  the  following  up  pear 
Uj  me  the  most  important : — 
1 .  To  BprinMe  over  the  Bur- 
ffite  of  all  horde rji  in  wliich 
seer^s  are  freshly  aoTVTi.  It 
keeps  the  soil  moist,  and 
offers  no  resistance  to  the  seed  leaves. 

2.  To  cover  the  surface  half  an  inch  deep  in  spring  of 
beds  in  which  Verhenas  and  other  delicate  hedding  plants 
.are  planted.  It  looks  neat,  and  keeps  down  evaporation,  so 
that  but  little  watering  is  required  even  in  hot  diy  weatiier. 

3.  In  soils  not  favourable  to  Rhododendrons  and  other 
peat-earth  shrubs  it  does  much  good.  A  circle  of  it  1^  foot 
or  so— according  to  the  size  of  tne  plant— in  diameter,  and 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  depth,  should  be  formed  around  each. 
It  keeps  the  surface  cool,  promotes  grdwth,  and  seems  as 
it  decays  to  form  a  soil  into  which  they  root  fre^ ;  the 
latter  not  yet  quite  proved,  the  former  a  certainty. 

4.  In  planting  Roses  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  a 
circular  covering  of  the  depth  and  width  above  mentioned 
is  most  valuable — if  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  it  keeps 
severe  frost  from  the  roots  of  the  newly-planted  trees,  and 
if  in  spring  it  prevents  injury  from  drought.  Applied  in 
this  way  to  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  planted 
in  spring  it  is  most  valuable. 

5.  In  a  tenacious  soil  a  dressing  3  or  4  inches  thick, 
well  mixed  when  stirring  it  with  the  digging -fork,  is  very 
advantageous. 

6.  It  may  be  used  with  good  effect  among  rows  of  Straw- 
berries, or  strewed  under  3ie  fniit  when  in  beds.  It  keeps 
the  fruit  clean,  the  soil  moist,  is  neat  in  its  appearance, 
and  prevents  ^ugsfrom  crawling  on  the  surface  and  eating 
the  uruit ;  the  latter  not  thoroughly  proved,  but  quite  pro- 
bable, as  they  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  last  summer 
as  usual  when  it  was  employed  ;  it  is  just,  possible  that  it 
makes  travelling  uncomfortable.  Above  all  it  saves  water- 
ing ;  a  dressing  1  or  1^  inch  thick  prevents  evaporation  to 
a  remarkable  extent. 

7.  For  plunging  pots  in  pits  or  frames  it  is  neater  and 
more  cleanly  than  old  tan,  and  equally  efficacious  in  keep- 
ing the  roots  of  plants  from  injury  from  frost.  It  is  a 
perfect  nonconductor;  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
summer,  as  it  keeps  out  heat,  and  is  not  good  for  the  roots 
of  plants  requiring  heat. 

8.  When  perfectly  dry  it  is  most  useful  in  packing 
fruit  to  send  to  a  distance ;  it  is  so  elastic  as  to  prevent  the 
bruising  of  Peaches,  even  when  overripe. 

9.  It  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  material  in  whicli 
to  preserve  late- keeping  Pears,  far  better  than  bran, 
which  is  apt  to  become  must}'.  The  fibre  has  literally  no 
smell,  and  even  when  laid  in  large  heaps  does  not  ferment. 

N0.SM.-Y0UXI..  Vkw  Skkss. 


10.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  efficient  protectors  for 
dwarf  Roses  in  winter.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be 
piled  up  round  their  stems,  so  as  to  envelope  them  closely, 
to  a  depth  of  9  inches. 

I  should  not  feel  surprised  if  some  of  your  readers  add 
to  this  list  of  uses.  I  have  no  interest  in  anything  apper- 
taining to  the  making  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Li  these  tixQes 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  disarm  suspicion. — ^T.  R. 


THE  NEW  ROSES  OF  1865  and  1866. 

In  the  name  of  the  many  Rose  amateurs,  I  would  thank 
"  D.,  Deal,**  Mr.  Kent,  Mr.  Pryor,  and  others,  for  their 
occasional  letters,  in  which  they  kindly  sive  us  the  benefit 
of  their  judgment  and  experience  in  the  selection  of  the 
more  modem  Roses,  and  I  wish  that  more  amateur  florists 
and  nurserymen  would  impart  unselfishly  what  informa- 
tion they  can  for  the  pleasure  and  guidance  of  others. 
As  regards  myself,  and  I  dare  say  ouers  of  my  class,  I 
could  wish  such  letters  came  earlier,  before  the  budding 
season  was  so  far  advanced,  to  corroborate  other  worthy 
information ;  for  although  if  a  new  Rose  is  at  all  promising, 
from  the  recommendation  of  a  reliable  raiser  or  grower, 
I  am  uneasy  till  I  obtain  it,  still  I  like  to  know  as  soon 
as  I  can,  from  more  sources  than  one,  which  Roses  I  had 
better  propagate  the  most  freely.  I  have  also,  however,  an 
opinion  of  my  o);\ti,  which  in  idl  deference  I  now  venture 
to  advance,  and  chiefly  by  way  of  supplementary  comment 
on  the  recent  letters  of  "  D.,  Deal,**  and  Mr.  A.  Kent, 
giving  their  selections  of  the  Roses  of  1865. 

As  a  severe  critic,  resolved  not  to  commit  himself,  "  D., 
Deal"  culls  out  lu  crime  de  la  cretne ;  but  still  I  rather 
sympathise  with  the  leniency  of  Mr.  Kent,  thinlriwg  that 
the  mere  crime  contains  many  worthy  of  a  more  extended 
trial,  during  different  seasons,  amongst  which  we  mav 
often  find  first- class  blooms ;  and  that  if  we  discard  aU 
but  the  very  best,  our  stock  may  be  too  limited  to  furnish 
our  stands  of  forty- eight  on  given  davs.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  excellencies  of  even  Charles  Lef^bvre  were  de- 
tected and  established. 

"D.,  Deal"  A\dll  excuse  my  saying  that  his  present 
repetition  of  lus  selection  of  the  1865  Roses,  given  in 
December,  1865,  is  slightly  erroneous.  I  think  his  first 
list  included  King's  Acre,  and  did  not  include  Due  de 
Wellington.  Every  Rose  now  selected  by  " D., Deal"  is 
good ;  if  I  ventured  to  alter  the  places  he  assigns  to  those 
after  Marechal  Niel,  I  should  be  disposed  to  give  them  the 
following  order  of  precedence : — 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  on  whose  merits  I  pronounced 
very  decidedly,  and  very  soon  after  her  introduction  to 
England.  Her  novelty  and  distinctness,  added  to  her  other 
good  qualities,  entitle  her,  I  think,  to  the  first  place. 

Duchesae  de  Cayhts. — I  could  wish  she  wore  more  crino- 
line, like  "  Prudence  Besson  "  of  this  year ;  and,  oh ! '  that 
she  may  have  a  numerous  progeny  of  similar  forms  ia 
different  coloured  dresses. 

Madame  Moreau  is  distinct,  and  though  rough  is  large 
enough  to  be  placed  in  an  exhibition  stand  before  becoming 
so  large  as  to  show  much  roughness. 

No.  918.— Vol.  XXXYL,  Old  Sniai. 
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Duke  of  WeUington,-^The  only  fault  of  this,  I  Hdnk,  is  that 
it  18  too  thin. 

Dr.  Andrff, — A  capital  Bose,  though  the  colour  ia  not  yerj 
differeat  mm  that  of  maoy  other  accepted  ones. 

Xavier  Olibo, — If  he  had  hut  a  few  more  petals  his  gbrions 
colour  would  give  hixn  a  leading  and  lasting  position  amongst 
Boses.    He  opens  weU  enough  in  these  districts. 

MontUur  Boncenne  is  with  me  a  shy  hloomer,  though,  of 
ooune,  good. 

Mademoiselle  AmtlU  Halphen  is  a  heantifol  Bose. 

Buihtan  Radchjffe,—'*  D.,  Deal,"  I  think,  has  hit  the  weak 
point,  delicacy  of  constitution. 

For  my  part  I  have  others  to  add,  if  only  suggestiTely ;  some 
not  even  admitted  hy  Mr.  Kent;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Kent  says, 
"  the  respected  name  with  which  it  is  associated  "  giyes  the 
Bose  Bushton  Badolyfle,  **  a  claim  to  consideration,"  may  I  not 
say  the  same  for  John  Keynes,  H.P.  ?  and  the  Bose  is  a  good 
one  indeed  withal,  though  not  so  even  as  one  could  wish. 

Souvenir  de  W.  Wood  is  a  good  dark  variety.  I  had  eight 
blooms  aU  at  once  that  were  eadi  what  I  may  oaU  "  iJiree-point " 
Boses.  With  more  plants  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  rrince 
OMonUeda  Bohan. 

Triomphe  de  la  Terre  dee  Boeee* — (Why  such  names  ?  We 
on^r  cut  them  short  in  England.)  I  have  only  seen  two  hlooms 
of  tnis ;  hothwere  shown  hy  Mr.  J.  Keynes  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Ezhihition,  June  23rd,  1866,  and  both  were  unqucBtionably 
fine  and  distinct.  And  here  If  may  say  parenthetically,  that, 
although,  no  doubt  yellow  Boses  are  great  acquisitions,  I,  for 
one,  wonder  with  the  French  raisers  why  we  English  growers 
do  not  set  more  store  on  that  suffused  slate  colour  which  they 
so  admire.  I  think  it  a  delighiful  change  Irom  the  red,  redder, 
xeddest  style. 

Madame  Routset  may  be  rather  late  to  bloom,  but  I  shall 
wish  her  to  be  in  my  garden  when  she  does. 

Michel  Bonnet  is  surely  worthy  of  our  notice,  though  even 
Mr.  Kent's  leniency  has  not  included  him.  llius  much  for 
the  Boses  of  1865. 

Good  news  for  amateur  rosarians.  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  Boses  of  1866  include  many  that  are  likely  to 
repay  early  purchasers. 

AUred  Colomb,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Josephine  Beauhaniais, 
Marcella,  Madame  Fillion,  Mademoiselle  MJugueriteDombrain, 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Bady,  and  William  Bollisson,  I  thinlr  will 
proTe  weloome  additions  for  some  time.  I  say  **f6r  some 
time,"  for  I  yenly  believe  that  before  many  years  we  shall 
have  such  an  improvement,  that  Charles  Lefebvre  will  be  barely 
tolerated.  Why  should  we  not  photograph  our  present  Al 
standard,  and  take  micrometrio  measurements,  and  spectrum 
analyses  of  our  best  Boses  ? 

I  may  add  that  I  think  the  following  list  will  contain  a  goodly 
proportion  of  excellent  Boses,  and  there  may  be  others,  for 
every  Bose  has  its  season,  and  it  is  not  fair  either  to  the  credit 
and  satisfaction  of  raisers,  or  right  for  the  guidance  of  growerp, 
to  speak  with  eertainty  of  any  new  varieties  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  single  sesson,  and  that  the  first.  I  venture,  then, 
to  mention,  as  promising  enough  for  enthusiastic  rosarians  to 
purchase,  whose  only  limits  are  purse  strings,  and  g^en  sides, 
the  following  candidates  for  popular  favour: — ^Abel  Grand, 
Auxore  BorSale,  Camille  Bemardin,  Charles  Bouillard,  Chevalier 
Nigra,  Fann^  Petzold,  Frederic  Biborel,  Fisher  Holmes,  Gloire 
•  daI)ncher,EuppolyteFlandrin,  Jean  Lambert,  Jean  Cherpin,La 
Tendresse,  Lao6p4de,  Madame  Hoete,  Mademoiselle  Ber&e  Le- 
vdque,  Prince  de  Porcia  (if  it  will  fill  up  in  the  centre).  Souvenir 
de  Dr.  Jamain  (if  large  enough),  and  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Gay. 

Let  us  hope  also  that  our  EngllBh  seedlings  may,  in  increasing 
numbers,  prove  themselves  worthy  of  more  extensive  purchase 
'  by  being  rather  more  frequently  exhibited  in  good  condition. 

I  shall  be  told  that  I  have  mentioned  twenfy-eight,  besides 
possible  English  Boses,  and  that  it  is  improbable  to  a  very  high 
degree,  that  we  can  have  so  many  good  ones  in  one  season.  I 
do  not  say  they  will  all  prove  good,  but  I  do  say  that  I  have  in- 
cluded none  which  have  not  a  recommendation  from  the  very 
first  growers  and  judges  in  the  land,  including  Messrs.  Bivers, 
Keynes,  Paul  &  Son,  Wm.  Paul,  Dickson  &  Co.,  ''D.,  Deal," 
"  S.  B.  H-,"  Mr.  Kent,  Mr.  Prior,  "  S.  H.,"  and  many  good, 
though  small  growers,  whilst  some  are  omitted  which  have 
been  favourably  noticed  even  by  reliable  critics,  as  for  in- 
stance Alba  mutabilis,  which  has  now  thrice  been  selected  by 
"  D.,  Deal,"  himself,  and  which,  therefore,  I  suppose,  I  must 
admit  as  my  twenty-ninth.  There  are  some  I  mention,  even 
against  my  own  judgment,  because  they  are  favourably  spoken 
of  by  more  than  one,  who  have  better  opportunities  than  myself 


for  forming  an  opinion.  There  are  conflicting  opiniona  be- 
tween good  critics  on  others,  which  I  can  only  solve  on  the 
grounds  of  situation,  or  **  catch  blooms.'* 

I  have  spoken  of  Boses  as  if  they  were  living  beings,  and  t» 
me  they  have  a  certain  personality  of  existence.  I  think  of 
them  with  a  sort  of  identity  with  their  names,  and  although, 
^ey  do  not  **  walk  and  talk  half  an  hour  after  their  heads  ara- 
cut  off,"  still  they  are  very  telling  flowers,  and  every  reaUy  ex- 
cellent  new  Bose  is  sure  to  have  a  good  "  run.'* 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  *'D.,  DeaVs"  sequel 
to  his  selection  of  the  Boses  of  1865,  in  his  selection  of  those 
of  the  present  year,  and  I  would  end  as  I  began,  by  thanking 
him  for  his  trouble  taken,  in  unselfishly  making  known  the 
results  of  his  own  observation  and  experienced  judgment.  I 
scarcely  think  he  can  have  seen  some  that  I  have  mentioned^ 
or  he  would  have  been  constrained  to  have  noticed  them  favour- 
ably, as  he  yet,  perhaps,  will  do,  after  the  autumn  exhibitioDS. 

Will  a  list  of  new  Boses  ever  include  a  spirally-cupped  im- 
provement of  the  old  "  York  and  Lancaster  "  Bose  ?  Surely 
it  would  be  a  pleasing  novelty. — Edwabd  N.  Poghik,  Sile^ 
Vicarage,  LotigliborougJi. 


BATTERSEA  PAEK  IN  18CG. 

A  COURTEOUS  invitation  from  Mr.  Gibson,  coupled  with  a. 
promise  that  he  would  accompany  me  over  the  Park,  and  a  few 
hours  to  Bpaxe  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  the  beginningof  last  month*, 
were  a  combination  of  circumstances  so  favourable,  that  I  had 
no  hesitatiomin  doing  as  I  was  asked,  and  accordingly  hsvenow 
to  report  pro^tees. 

Whatever  anticipations  might  have  been  formed  as  to  the 
probable  failure  of  the  sub-tropical  department,  owing  to  the 
very  unfavourable  character  of  the  season,  were  quite  dispdled. 
on  the  very  first  glance  of  it.  Of  course  things  did  not  look, 
quite  so  TV  ell  as  they  did  in  the  last  brilliant  summer ;  the 
violent  alternations  of  temperature,  the  drenching  rains,  and, 
above  all,  the  ve^  cold  nights  have  to  some  extent  told  eveiy- 
where;  but  having  seen  many  places  this  summer,  I  can. 
honestly  say  that  I  have  seen  leaa  effects  from  it  at  BatterMft. 
than  in  any  other  spot  that  I  have  visited,  and  one  oouid  hardly 
believe  on  looking  on  the  gknong  masses  of  some  of  the  beda-^ 
the  Coleus,  for  instance — ^that  they  had  l)ad  so  much  to  conUmd. 
with.  I  believe  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  not  by  any  special 
conditions  of  situation  or  soil,  but  by  the  constant  care  and. 
attention  given,  and  the  thoroughly  scientific  as  well  as  pzaotieal 
principles  on  which  everything  is  cultivated. 

We  were  met  by  Mr.  Gibson  at  the  entrance  near  the  re- 
freshment-room. The  first  bed  that  attracted  notice  was  one 
composed  of  a  star  of  Coleus  Yerschafrelti,  the  spaces  between, 
the  points  of  the  star  being  filled  in  with  Golden  Fleece  Pelar- 
gonium. This  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  Golden  Fleeoe  is 
found  a  much  better  variety  for  bedding-purposes  here  than 
Cloth  of  Gold.  The  bed  was  edged  with  dwarf  plants  of  Salvia 
argentea ;  and  I  should  add  with  regard  to  the  Coleus  that  the 
bed  is  not  flat,  but  that  gradually  the  surface  slopes  upwards, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  convex  appearance.  This  is  effected  by  pinch- 
ing off  the  shoots  according  to  their  position  in  the  bed.  An- 
other, a  circular  bed,  had  Coleus  round  it,  and  the  centre  tSei 
in  with  ChiyEanthemum  Sensation.  This  plant  was  somewhat 
run  down  last  year,  but  it  is  a  very  nice  dwarf  variegated 
plant.  Here,  too,  were  some  long  narrow  beds,  in  which  the 
Altemantheras,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  lately,  were 
planted ;  and  Eeheveria  secunda  glauea,  used  singly  as  an  edging, 
had  a  vezy  pleasing  effect.  Near  the  reft-eshment-room  wsre 
some  beds,  in  which  silver-variegated  Pelargonium  Daybreak^ 
Lucius,  a  rosy  orange,  Stella,  Bose  Bendatler,  and  Gaines^s 
Dwarf  Calceolaria  were  used  with  much  effect.  Lucius  is  a 
very  excellent  variety  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bull,  and  ought  to  be 
more  used  than  it  is. 

We  entered  the  sub-tropical  garden  at,  I  suppose,  the  south 
end,  although  my  ideas  of  the  points  of  the  compass  were 
somewhat  confused.  On  the  left-hand  side  as  we  entered  were 
several  fine  specimen  plants  of  Cycads,  Ferns,  ^. ;  among 
them  Seaforthia  elegans,  CordyBne  australis,  Latania  borboniea,. 
Draciena  terminaUs,  Draciena  longifolia,  and  Alsophila  elegans. 
Here  again  Coleus  Verschaffelti  comes  out  in  great  force.  A 
round  bed  with  Coleus  in  the  centre  star,  filled  in  with  Golden 
Fleece,  and  an  edging  of  Lobelia  Paxtoniana,  was  exceedingly 
fine;  although  I  think  the  best  combination,  as  it  was  last 
year,  is  that  of  the  Coleus  in  the  same  star  shape,  filled  in 
with  Centaurea  ragusina.    On  the  right-hand  side  I  noticed^ 
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that  Lonicera  anreo-retioulata  was  excellently  managed  as  a 
bedding  plant.  The  long  shoots  were  |>egged  down,  and  then 
it  threw  oat  short  stubby  shoots,  which,  being  well  cared  lor, 
made  an  excellent  and  very  pretty  edging.  Another  bed  near 
here  had  Daphne  pontica  pnrpnrea  in  the  centre,  filled  in  with 
yariegated  Pelargonium.  Tradescantia  discolor,  with  its  leaves 
purple  underneath,  showed  well ;  while  the  two  long  beds  of 
Mrs.  Pollock  filled  in  with  the  blue  Lithospermum  fruticosum 
looked  well,  perhaps  feeling  a  little  the  nnpropitious  character 
of  the  season  ;  and  at  the  time  the  Lithospermum,  not  being 
fully  in  flower,  somewhat  detracted  from  the  appearance  of  the 
•bed.  It  is  a  beautiful  rock  plant,  and  treated  {bus  it  answers 
oncommonly  well.  Pelargonium  Luna,  one  of  Mr.  Saltmarsh's 
productions,  looked  amazingly  well ;  and  I  expect  to  find  Mr. 
Wills's  new  kinds,  Circlet,  Beauty  of  Oulton«  Ste,,  eoming  in 
"Teiy  usefully  by-and-by. 

With  regard  to  the  exotic  plants  that  I  hare  named,  there 
was  in  one  or  two  places,  especially  at  the  left-hand  entrance, 
an  appearance  of  stifEness,  which  would  be  pexbsps  better 
avoided.  They  look  as  if  they  were  placed  out  of  doors  to 
ripen  their  wood  rather  than  to  give  effect  to  the  scene. 
Where  they  are  not  used  in  beds,  as  the  Cannas,  I  am  sure  they 
would  look  better  as  single  specimens,  so  as  to  give  as  much 
as  possible  a  natural  air  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole  land- 
scape. Talking  of  Cannas,  what  a  pretty  and  withal  strong- 
growing  variety  is  C.  Annei ;  whUe  Canna  limbata,  of  which 
there  is  on  the  left-hand  side,  as  you  pass  on  towards  the  part 
that  has  been  recently  added  to  the  sub-tropical  department, 
•a  beautiful  group,  which  is  left  out  all  the  winter,  covered  aver 
with  hay  and  then  thatched.  This  preserves  it  from  the  frost, 
and  the  plants' are  necessarily  much  stronger.  In  front  of  this 
group  it  was,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  that  Mr.  GKbson  has  been 
trying  the  new  Alternantheras,  and  has  found  sessilis  amoena 
to  be  very  good  and  distinct.  Here  again,  too,  Strelitzia 
angusta  and  another  species  were  very  fine,  and  gave  a  striking 
appearance  to  the  scene ;  while  the  manner  in  which  Echeveria 
'Caufomioa  and  others  of  the  same  genus  were  adapted  to  the 
edgings  of  beds  was  very  beautiful.  Grant  that  they  were 
A>rmal  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  almost  artificial,  stiH 
they  were  very  novel,  and  really  added  very  much  to  the  beauty 
•of  the  beds.  Erytkrinas  crista-galli,  Mari^  Belanger,  and  omata 
were  well  managed,  and  would  in  a  short  time  make  a  brilliant 
dii^lay ;  while  the  rough  spiny-looking  Solanums  were  as  usual 
prominent  features  in  the  garden. 

On  coming  round  again  towards  the  iflace  where  we  entered 
the  garden,  there  was  a  very  pretty  bed  with  Centanrea  in  the 
centre,  then  a  star  of  Mrs.  Pollock  Pelargonium,  then  blue 
Lobelia,  and  Echeveria  edging.  Here  also  I  noticed  Pelargo- 
iriam  Wiltshire  Lass,  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
pink-coloured  flowers.  There  were  also  two  beds  of  Gybister 
edged  with  Golden  Harkaway ;  but  in  fact  it  would  be  useless 
to  mention  all  that  struck  me,  or  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  exceeding  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  scene.  It  is  one  which 
no  one  within  reach  of  London  who  is  at  all  interested  in  gar- 
dening ought  to  omit  seeing ;  and  while  I  cannot  help  deploring 
haw  the  rage  for  bedding-out  is  driving  out  of  cultivation  those 
flowers  in  which  the  florists  of  former  days  took  such  pride 
.  and  pleasure,  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  such  scenes  as  these 
very  materiaHy  aid  the  movement :  not  indeed  that  I  would 
.  Yenture  to  class  Mr.  Gibson's  artistic  efforts  with  the  vulgar- 
isms we  too  often  meet  with  elsewhere — they  are  as  superior 
to  them  as  are  the  masterpieces  of  a  Landseer  or  a  Cope  to  the 
signboards  of  some  village  Apelles ;  but  people  do  not  see  tins 
always — they  copy  a  few  of  the  effects,  and  then  imagine  they 
are  copying  all.  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  true  artist,  and  as  such  all 
honour  is  due  to  him.  We  saw  what  he  could  do  at  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  when  put  into  an  entirely 
new  track ;  and  Battersea  Park,  especially  the  sub-tropical 
department,  is  a. standing  memorial  of  those  rare  qualities 
which  are  always  certain  to  ensure  success — ^genius  in  devising, 
4ind  energy  and  practical  knowledge  in  executing. — D.,  Deal. 


plete  success  as  regards  the  number  and  size  of  the  poda. 
There  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  120  on  the  plant. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  I  had  a  dish  gathered,  and  in  order 
that  the  vegetable  might  be  fairly  tested,  I  ordered  my  eook  to 
send  it  to  table  without  sauce  or  addition  of  any  kind ;  the 
result  was  that  neither  my  friends  nor  myself  could  detect  any 
flavour  of  any  kind — good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Somebody  sug- 
gested that  it  was  slightly  bitter,  but  this  notion  was  dispelled 
by  the  next  mouthful.  On  another  occasion  we  tried  it  with 
melted  butter,  but  the  result  was  the  same.  Permit  me,  then, 
to  assure  your  readers  that  **  the  flavour  between  green  Peas 
and  Asparagus  "  is  a  decided  myth.— A  PtrBCHASER  at  3s.  Qd, 
PER  Seed,  Malvern  Wella. 


LARGE  FUCHSIA, 
Friends  who  have  lately  visited  me  here  (Valentia,  south  of 
Ireland),  encouraged  my  conceit  about  the  sice  of  my  Fui^ias. 
I  have  just  measured  one  plant  af  Biocartoni  which  was 
planted  in  the  year  1854  on  a  sloping  grass  bank  in  my  flower 
garden.  It  measures  just  90  feet  in  circumference,  taken  round 
the  esctremities  of  the  branches.  It  would  certainly  have  mea- 
sured 8  or  10  feet  more  if  it  had  not  been  cut  away  to  preveni 
it  from  encroaching  on  a  gravel  walk.  The  garden  slopes  to 
the  sea  with  an  easterly  aspect.  The  plant  in  question  stands 
perhaps  10  or  12  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  bank.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  who  have  large  Fuchsias  will  tsJce 
the  trouble  to  measure  and  give  the  dimensions  in  your  paper. 
It  is  estimated  to  stand  about  16  or  18  feet  high,  but  of  this 
I  cannot  be  positive.  There  never  has  been  anything  done  for 
this  Fuchsia,  either  in  the  way  of  protection  or  of  manuring^ 
since  the  day  it  was  planted.— T.  Fitzqerald,  Knight  of  Kerry. 


RAPHANUS  CAUDATUS. 

I  PURCHASED  three  seeds :  one  seedling  turned  out  a  common 
Badish,  much  to  my  own  disappointment  and  the  amusement 
•of  my  friends,  so  of  that  I  will  say  nothing ;  and  another,  not- 
withstanding every  pains  having  been  taken  with  it,  was  so 
eaten  up  by  earwigs  and  the  black  fly,  that  it  could  only  be 
ranked  as  a  failure ;  the  third  I  planted  in  a  Vine-border,  and 
In  spite  of  the  destructive  winds  in  June,  it  turned  out  a  oom- 


LIQUID  MANURE  FOR  FERNS. 

"Who,"  said  a  gardener,  a  few  weeks  since,  *' watered  these 
Ferns?"  "I  did,"  responded  a  lad,  standing  by.  "What 
made  you  give  them  manure  water  ?  You  will  kin  them  ;  you 
should  never  give  manure  water  to  Ferns  unless  you  want  to 
destroy  them.  Their  nature  is  to  object  to  manure  in  any 
shape." 

I  mention  this  conversation  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  the  verdict 
of  Fern-growers,  and  to  what  extent  Ferns  are  injured  or  bene- 
fited by  manure,  either  liquid  or  solid.  It  is  true  that  Ferns 
in  their  natural  state  do  not  seem  to  obtain  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  when  we  put  Ferns  in  pots  we  subject  them  to  arti- 
ficial conditions,  and  then  some  degree  of  artificial  treatment 
must  follow.  I  have  an  instance  in  my  memory  where  manure 
water  was  used  for  growing  Ferns,  the  collection  comprising, 
among  many  others,  Oymnogramma  chrysophylla,  G.  sulphurea, 
G.  tartarea,  Pteris  cretioa  albo-lineata,  and  most  of  the  stove 
Adiantums.  These  Ferns  were  in  a  stove  among  a  mixed  ool- , 
lection  of  Orchids  and  stove  plants  which  were  watered  once 
a-week,  in  very  hot  weather  twice  or  thrice.  Orchids  and  all, 
with  manure  water.  It  was  not  used,  as  often  is  the  case,  so 
thick  as  to  leave  a  sediment  on  the  top  of  every  pot,  but  so 
clear  as  to  go  through  the  finest  rose.  Any  one  soing  through 
the  collection  could  not  fail  to  remark  what  nice  headthy  plants 
they  were,  although  they  were  not  large,  being  grown  in  small 
pots.  They  were  allowed  to  root  well  to  the  side  of  the  pots 
before  applying  the  manure  water.  Perhaps  the  small  pots 
had  something  to  do  with  it.— E.  T.  W. 

[We  have  repeatedly  watered  the  stronger-growing  kinds 
of  Ferns  with  dear  liquid  manure,  and  we  thought  it  im- 
proved them  in  vigour;  but  we  found  those  not  watered 
with  the  liquid  giew  equally  strong,  and  the  soil  was  not  so 
liable  to  become  sour.  The  Ferns  you  name,  and  especially 
the  Gymnogrammas,  we  have  watered  not  only  with  dearbnt 
thick  liquid  manure,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  be  any  fiaer 
than  those  not  so  treated.  There  may  be  no  great  harm  in  a 
Uttle  manure  or  manure  water  for  Ferns,  but  we  find  it  tends 
to  render  the  soil  sour  either  by  its  destroying  the  roots  or  net 
being  absorbed  by  them.  No  doubt  Ferns  like  manure,  and 
will  hardly  exist  without  it,  but  it  is  not  animal  but  vegetable 
matter  which  they  require,  and  the  latter  they  have  in  the 
decomposing  parts  of  the  peat  and  leaf  mould  used  for  pottbig 
'  and  planting  in,  the  decomposition  of  the  roots  and  fibres  of 
surrounding  herbage,  and  the  annual  decay  of  their  own  roote. 
They  flourish  in  a  soil  of  which  the  constituents  are  imder-  > 
going  the  process  of  decomposition,  and  grow  better  in  a  modii* 
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niely  eloae  fttmociphero,  humid  rather  than  dry,  and  snoh  oon- 
ditiona  are  favourable  to  the  decomposition  of  vegetahle  matter. 
A  moist  atmoephere  ia  of  more  importance  for  the  growth  of 
Ferns  than  any  amount  of  artificial  feeding  at  the  root.  Orchids 
do  not  care  about  liquid  manure,  though  it  may  not  for  a  time 
injure  them,  but  applied  to  the  roots  it  does  as  much  if  not 
more  harm  than  good.  Their  chief  support  is  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  an  ammoniacal  vapour  in  the  house  gives 
evidence  of  its  beneficial  influence  in  the  increased  vigour  im- 
parted to  the  foliage.  The  terrestrial  kinds,  like  Ferns,  require 
a  sofl  principally  consisting  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  We 
find  aU  plants  Uiat  will  not  grow  well  without  peat  as  a  staple 
ol  the  compost,  are  not  in  anywise  improved  by  the  application 
of  liquid  manure.] 


CULTURE  OF  ROSES  IN  POTS. 
{Continued  from  page  188.) 
If  there  are  no  plants  in  pots,  and  in  a  fit  oondition  for 
forcing  when  autumn  arrives,  and  if  the  purchasing  of  such  be 
objected  to,  the  cultivator  should  visit  some  good  Bose  nur- 
sery in  September,  as  he  will  then  be  able  to  select  suitable 
plants  for  forcing  better  than  earlier  in  the  season,  and  can 
also  have  a  good  choice  from  the  nursery  rows.  He  should 
select  plants  having  from  four  to  six  strong  healthy  shoots, 
without  being  gross  and  sappy,  and  on  a  stock  not  more  than 
6  inches  high,  if  on  the  Dog  Rose  or  Briar  (a  stock  on  which  I 
do  not  Uke  to  have  my  Boses  in  pots),  and  not  more  than  an 
inch  or  two  in  height  if  on  the  Manetti.  Such  plants  are  far 
better  for  forcing  than  Boses  on  their  own  roots,  for  to  succeed 
with  these  they  must  be  established  in  pots  sometime  previously. 
Tea  and  China  Boses,  however,  are  an  exception,  these  are  in 
evexy  wav  better  on  their  own  roots ;  but  the  Perpetuals  cannot 
be  forced  with  certainty  on  their  own  roots,  if  taken  up  and 
potted  in  autumn,  neither  is  it  desirable  to  treat  the  China  and 
Tea  varieties  in  that  way,  as  their  growth  is  generally  not  suffi- 
ciently matured. 

The  plants  having  been  selected  and  marked,  let  them  remain 
where  ttiey  are  untO  the  growth  is  pretty  well  matured,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  plants  shedding  their  lower  leaves ;  then 
take  than  up  very  carefully,  preserving  every  fibre,  as  care  or 
no  care  in  the  lifting  makes  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  the  reverse.  Our  nursery  friends,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Boses,  however  uxmiindful  they  may  be  in  taking  up  other  trees 
and  shrubs,  invariably  preserve  all  the  roots  they  can.  This  is 
a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  forcer.  The  Manetti  is  the 
stock  for  lifting  with  many  twiggy  roots,  which,  when  you  take 
off  their  points,  push  innumerable  fibres  throughout  their  length. 
The  Briar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  comparatively  few  roots,  and 
IB  somewhat  /ilow  in  emitting  fresh  fibres.  After  taking  up,  the 
next  important  point  ia  to  be  careful  not  to  keep  the  roots  long 
ezpoaed  to  the  atmosphere,  on  account  of  the  drying  influence 
of  the  wind  and  aun,  as  if  the  roots  are  long  exposed  they  do 
not  readily  emit  fresh  fibres. 

In  the  generality  of  seasons  the  plants  will  have  the  wood 
sufficiently  matured  to  be  taken  up  with  safety  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  October.  The  strong  roots  are  shortened  with  a 
knife  to  allow  of  their  going  into  the  pot  coipfortably,  and  the 
twiggy  roots  merely  have  the  ends  trimmed  o£f,  unless  broken, 
when  they  are  cut  back  beyond  the  broken  part.  Plants  such 
as  described  will  require  eight-inch  pots,  and  these  being  well 
drained  with  crocks,  an  inch  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  com- 
post, or  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  should  be  placed  over  the  drain- 
age. The  oompoat  which  Perpetuals,  or  rather  the  stocks  they 
are  worked  on  like,  ia  rather  atrong  hazel  or  yellow  loam  (the 
top  of  a  paature  not  more  than  4  inchea  thickl,  with  one-third 
well-rotted  horse-manure,  or  eowdung,  whicn  ia  preferable, 
adding  a  little  river  aand.  Chop  this  fine,  place  the  plant 
in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  if  worked  on  the  Manetti  cover 
the  stem  entirely,  but  if  on  the  Briar,  it  need  not  be  buried 
more  than  2  or  8  inchea  over  the  roots.  These  having  been 
well  distributed  among  the  soil,  press  the  latter  firmly,  but  not 
what  may  be  termed  very  hard ;  then  give  a  good  watering  as 
wall  aa  a  aprinkling  overhead. 

After  potting  it  would  be  well,  and  indeed,  ia  imperative  for 
fordng  by  January,  to  plunge  the  pota  to  three-fourths  their 
depth  in  aawduat  or  tan  over  a  hotbed  of  about  70*",  formed  of 
leaves  or  anything  that  will  generate  a  gentle  heat,  which  will 
gradually  aubaide  in  a  fortni^t  or  three  weeks.  It  would  be 
well  to  ixvw  on  the  lighta  and  keep  the  frame  close  for  ten  days, 


ahading  from  bright  sun,  and  sprinkling  overhead  morning  and 
evening  in  days  when  it  ia  neeeaaary  to  ahade.  At  the  end  of 
ten  daya  draw  down  the  lighta  in  the  morning  and  evening,  a 
little  way  at  firat,  until  by  degreea  they  are  entirely  removed, 
pulling  them  on  at  night,  but  not  after  the  middle  of  November. 
By  that  time  it  ia  preaumed  the  bed  will  be  cold,  or  if  warm 
the  pots  must  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  it,  placed  on  a  cool 
bottom,  and  plunged  in  coal  aahea  to  the  rim,  within  a  frame 
or  pit,  so  that  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn  ean  be  kept  off  by 
drawing  on  the  lij^ts,  keeping  them,  however,  tilted  at  the  back* 
Failing  a  frame  or  pit  wherein  to  protect  the  plants  from  wet,, 
and  thus  give  them  a  season  of  rest,  it  is  necessary  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  ashes  in  aome  aheltered  and  aunny  aituation,  where 
they  can  be  protected  from  heavy  raina  and  intenae  frost.  The 
Perpetuala  do  well  in  thia  way,  but  the  Tea  and  China  varietiea 
muat  have  a  frame.  Affording  the  planta  bottom  heat  secures 
to  the  cultivator  by  the  middle  of  November  planta  that  have 
made  a  quantity  of  freah  rootleta,  and  are  otherwiae  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  thoae  which  have  been  eatabliahed  a  year  in. 
pots ;  all  they  require  is  a  season  of  rest,  a&d  they  may  safely 
be  forced  in  six  weeka'  time,  or  by  the  middle  of  January. 

For  thia  early  forcing  make  choice  of  the  atrongest  of  the 
planta  potted  in  autumn,  and  thoae  having  the  best-matured 
ahoota.  These  should  be  pruned  in  mild  weather  in  the  middle 
of  December,  or,  if  the  weather  ia  aevere,  do  not  prune  until  they 
are  introduced  into  the  houae.  To  do  the  planta  juatice  thc^- 
ahould  not  be  forced  the  firat  year  until  February,  eapeoiaUy  it 
they  are  required  to  be  permanent ;  but  some  may  be  forced, 
by  the  middle  of  January,  and  will  fiower  in  March.  Those 
introduced  in  Februarv  will  fiower  in  April  and  May.  Before 
taking  them  into  the  house  the  pots  should  be  freed  of  mose 
and  washed,  and  the  drainage  examined  to  see  that  it  is  effi> 
dent.  If  worms  are  at  work  in  the  pots  dislodge  them,  either 
by  turning  out  the  plant  or  by  stopping  up  the  hole  in  the  pot 
and  deluging  the  soil  with  Ume  water.  No  plant  will  thrive 
in  a  pot  with  worms  in  the  soil — they  choke  the  drainage  and 
convert  the  aoil  into  a  aoddened  maaa :  hence  their  expulsion 
ia  neceasaxy,  and  the  rectification  of  the  drainage  if  defective 
essential. 

In  pruning  cut  out  any  very  weak  shoots — they  seldom  do 
more  than  require  support  without  affording  a  retuni  in  bloom  ; 
and  cut  away  thoae  ahoota  which  overlie  or  cross  each  other> 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  a  sufficient  number  of  tiioni^ 
healthy  ahoota  muat  be  left  to  form  a  compact  head,  and  there 
should  not  be  leaa  than  four ;  for  a  amall  plant  occupying  the 
aame  apace  aa  a  better  apecimen  ia  a  waate  of  meana.  Cut  in 
the  ahoota  to  two,  three,  or  at  moat  four  eyea,  according  to  their 
strength,  the  weakest  being  cut  in  most  and  the  strongest  least* 
Afford  the  plants  a  situation  near  the  glass  in  a  well-venti> 
lated  structure ;  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  introducing 
the  plants  may  range  from  45°  to  50"  from  fire  heat,  and  they 
will  be  all  the  better  of  a  mild  bottom  heat  of  65**  or  7(f ,  as  it 
will  tend  to  make  the  buds  break  evenly  and  vigorously.  Sy- 
ringe the  plants  morning  and  evening  with  water  of  the  aame 
temperature  aathe  houae,  and  ahut  itup  early  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  ahoota  are  an  inch  long  increaae  the  temperature 
to  55^  abutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  still  maintaining  a^ 
moiat  atmoaphere,  and  admitting  air  freely  on  aU  favourable 
occasions,  as  if  kept  dose  and  moist  they  become  weak  and. 
drawn.  By  the  time  the  flower-buda  ahow  the  temperature 
may  be  60"*,  admitting  air  plentifully,  at  the  aame  time  avoid- 
ing cold  currenta ;  and  when  the  buda  ahow  colour  lower  the 
temperature  5",  affording  light,  air,  and  room,  to  give  the  atenis 
and  leavea  a  atiffneaa  which  they  would  not  acquire  in  a  warmer, 
doaer,  and  more  humid  atmoaphere.  The  ayringing  ahould 
then  be  diacontinued,  and  aa  they  come  into  bloom  remove 
the  planta  to  a  houae  with  a  temperature  of  50"*,  where,  i£ 
ahaded  from  bright  aun,  they,  will  continue  in  flower  a  long, 
time. 

In  watering  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it,  and  do  not  keep  the 
aoil  more  than  moiat  until  they  have  fairly  broken,  when  mote 
liberal  aupplies  may  be  afforded,  and  when  the  buda  show 
every  alternate  watering  may  be  of  liquid  manure.  From  that 
time  until  the  petala  fall  the  wateringa  ahould  be  copious, 
but  under  no  circumatancea  auch  aa  to  reduce  the  aoil  to 
a  saturated  condition.  When  the  blooming  ia  paat  oontinne 
to  keep  the  aoil  healthfully  moiat,  but  to  not  water  ao  copiously 
as  when  the  head  demanda  a  greater  aupply  of  nutriment. 

Green  fly  ia  the  great  pest  of  forced  Boaea.  To  counteract 
it  the  ayringe  ahould  be  freely  uaed,  and  the  house  fille^l  wilh 
tobacco  smoke  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  peat,  taking  care 
to  have  the  foliage  of  the  plants  dry.    The  insect  must  not  be 
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allowed  to  gum  an  Moenden^  before  seeking  to  destroy  it,  for 
it  may  then  have  done  irreparable  misehief.  It  shonld  be 
destroyed  when  first  seen.  The  next  enemy  to  the  Bose-bnd 
is  a  small  maggot,  which  folds  itself  up  in  Uie  leaves  and  eats 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  flower-bads  when  little  larger  than 
a  pea.  The  plants  should  be  daily  examined,  and  when  the 
leaves  are  folded  up,  or  two  are  sticking  together,  between 
them  will  be  found  a  small  black-headed  maggot. 

Mildew  sometimes  attacks  the  leaves  and  shoots.  It  may 
be  destroyed  by  frequent  syringinga  and  dusting  with  flowers 
of  sulphur. 

After  the  blooming  is  over  the  plants  should  not  be  suddenly 
exposed  or  turned  out-doors,  but  be  gradually  hardened  off, 
and  have  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  pii  until  danger  from 
frost  is  past.  When  hardened  off  the  most  promising  may  be 
shifted  from  8  into  11-inch  pots ;  and  the  weakest,  or  those 
in  6-inch  pots,  may  be  transferred  into  8-inch  pots.  Give 
them  the  benefit  of  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days,  then  gra- 
dually harden  off,  and  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  coal 
ashes  in  a  sheltered  situation,  yet  open  to  the  sun,  affording 
them  plenty  of  room.  The  material  in  which  they  are  plunged 
should  be  as  well  drained  as  the  pots,  for  stagnant  water  lodging 
about  the  plants  will  cause  the  leaves  to  become  yellow  and 
fall,  and  immature  shoots  will  be  the  result.  The  pots  should 
be  frequently  Ufted  to  prevent  the  plants  rooting  through ; 
and  if  worms  find  their  way  in  they  are  to  be  driven  out 
by  watering  with  clear  lime  water.  Bem9ve  all  suckers  as  they 
appear,  and  throughout  the  summer  the  soil  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  keeping  it  in  a  healthy  growing  condition, 
extremes  of  dryness  and  wetness  being  avoided.  Any  strong 
gross  shoots  may  be  stopped  at  the  eighth  leaf,  and  this  up  to 
the  end  of  August,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  removal 
of  the  flower-buds  as  they  show  will  be  sufficient  stopping ;  if, 
however,  plants  for  a  late  bloom  are  desired,  then  those  earliest 
forced  should,  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  potting,  be 
out  in  to  six  eyes  if  strong,  to  three  or  four  if  moderately 
strong,  or  to  two  if  weak.  Such  plants,  having  the  surface  of 
the  pots  covered  with  rotten  manure,  and  being  well  but  not 
exeessively  supplied  with  water,  and  frequently  syringed  over- 
head, will  produce  a  fine  crop  of  flowers  in  autumn.  During 
their  period  of  bloom  keep  them  in  a  cool,  light,  airy  house, 
and  there  continue  them  until  the  leaves  begin  to  fall ;  then 
remove  them  to  a  frame  or  sheltered  and  diy  situation  until 
Febmaiy,  when,  if  the  drainage  be  put  in  order  and  the  surface 
soil  replaced,  th^y  will  be  eligible  for  gentle  forcing  again. 
These  plants,  it  is  presumed,  were  the  earliest  forced,  con- 
sequently potted  whilst  under  glass,  and  pruned  as  above  de- 
scribed after  a  few  days*  exposure  in  the  open  air,  which  will 
be  in  June.  This  is  not  a  good  practice,  as  it  weakens  the 
plants,  and  interferes  with  the  forcing  stock.  The  only  kinds 
eligible  are  the  Perpetuals. 

Those  not  forced  until  February,  will  not  have  shed  their 
flowers  until  May  is  far  advanced.  They  should  not  be  potted 
until  placed  out  of  doors,  and  water  having  been  withheld 
from  them  for  a  fortnight  to  the  extent  of  causing  them  to  rest 
without  actually  destroying  them,  but  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
lower  leaves  to  fall,  they  may  be  pruned  in  July.  Liberally 
treated  with  copious  syringings,  and  water  supplied  alternately 
with  liquid  manure,  they  will  grow  strongly  and  afford  a  fine 
bloom  late  in  autumn.  If  a  very  late  bloom  be  desired,  then 
any  buds  that  may  form  after  pinching  all  out  up  to  the 
middle  of  August,  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  When  frosts 
ooeor  the  plaots  should  have  the  protection  of  an  airy  green- 
house, and  they  must  be  wintered  in  a  frame  after  blooming. 

Without  a  large  stock  of  plants  it  is  absolutely  destructive 
to. the  forcing  stock  to  take  a  second  crop  of  flowers;  it  is 
better  to  grow  a  fresh  stock  for  forcing  when  the  original  forced 
flioek  is  retained  for  a  late  bloom,  and  plants  in  the  open 
groimd  supply  Boses  sufficiently  late  in  most  localities. 

The  plants  not  being  cut  back,  but  only  their  irregular 
growths  ahortened,  will  merely  require  to  have  the  drainage 
enaintned,  the  euifaioe  soil  removed,  and  the  application  of  a 
top-dressing  of  loam  and  rotten  manure  in  equal  parts,  observ- 
ing in  looking  to  the  drainage  to  remove  worms.  This  top- 
dressing  is  not  to  be  given  untjl  most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
and  the  shoots  are  mature.  The  best  plants  may  then  be 
pruned,  and  placed  in  a  cool  structure  to  remain  until  wanted 
for  f onring.  These  being  the  earliest  matured  will  best  answer 
for  early  forcing,  which  may  commence  about  the  middle  of 
December.  The  others  as  thev  shed  their  foliage  should  be 
top-d^reseed,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  continuing  to  prune  a 
certain  number  every  fortnight  after  the  first  batch,  and  to  in- 


troduce them  into  heat  after  they  have  been  pruned  that  length 
of  time.  It  is  better  to  prune  the  plants  and  keep  them  rather 
dry  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  prior  to  forcing,  than  to  place 
them  in  the  house  unpruned  and  with  the  soil  wet.  A  suffi- 
cient stock  should  be  kept  to  make  up  for  defective  plsnts, 
which,  however  careful  and  painstaking  the  cultivator  may  be, 
wiU  certainly  occur. 

If  the  plants  are  on  the  Briar,  or  the  potting  has  been  de- 
layed, it  should  be  performed  early  in  September,  doing  it  very 
carefully,  removing  as  much  old  soil  as  possible,  and  working 
fresh  in  between  the  roots.  It  is,  however,  much  better  to  pot 
in  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  only  if  the  weather  be  hot 
and  dry,  Boses  on  the  Briar  are  liable  to  suffer,  but  this  may 
be  obviated  by  shading  for  a  few  days. 

The  third  year  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  repot  (but  if  large 
plants  are  desired  the  most  promising  may  be  shifted  into  a 
larger  size  of  pot),  it  being  only  necessary  to  give  two  or  three 
top-dressings  of  manure  during  the  summer,  and  to  top-dress 
with  soil  in  autumn  before  pruning.  The  drainage  should 
be  looked  to  at  the  same  time.  If  the  plants  are  as  Urge  as  you 
wish,  th^  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  shaken  away,  the  roots  cut  in,  and  be  potted  in 
the  same  pots.  This  is  a  matter  of  necessity  very  often,  as 
the  roots  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  leaving  the  top  soil  un- 
occupied :  henee  to  raise  the  plants  and  pot  with  fresh  soil  is  a 
matter  of  moment,  and  the  plants  generally  do  well  afterwards. 
The  removal  of  the  soil,  and  pruning  the  roots,  should  only  be 
moderate,  confined  as  regards  the  latter  operation  to  the  hurge 
roots,  the  fibree  having  merely  the  tops  removed. 

In  this  way  Boses  may  be  grown  and  forced  in  the  same  pots 
for  years,  and  the  size  of  the  plants  may  be  increased  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  pots ;  but  some  w&l  fail,  others  become 
so  weak  as  not  to  be  worth  growing ;  therefore,  a  supply  must 
be  drawn  from  the  reserve,  which  should  not  be  to  collect 
when  wanted. — G.  Abbby. 

(To  be  coDtiniied.) 


AMONG  THE  SCOTTISH  BRAES,  LOCHS,  AND 
MOUNTAINS.— No  4. 

The  Saponaria  calabrica  is  much  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  I  never  saw  it  so 
brightly  and  densely  blooming.  It  is  employed  both  as  an 
ed^g,  and  as  a  bedding  plant.  In  the  centre  of  a  small  lawn, 
one  bed,  oval  in  shape,  and  the  soil  rising  in  the  form  of  a 
rounded  ridge  throughout  its  length,  is  planted  along  the  apex 
of  the  ridge,  and  filling  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  bed,  with 
Perilla  nankinenms ;  aU  round  the  Perilla,  and,  consequently,, 
filling  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  bed  is  Saponaria  calabrica. 
The  Perilla  is  stopped  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  Saponaria  in 
height.    The  bed  is  decidedly  effective. 

Continuing  my  walk  I  arrived  at  the  nurseiy  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Purvis,  close  to  Dunoon,  and  there  was  the  Saponaria  grown 
as  an  edging.  He  said  that  it  blooms  freely  and  very  endu- 
ringly,  the  light,  siliceous  soil,  resting  on  slate,  and  the  moist 
climate  suit  ita  temperament.  I  wish  that  that  climate  were 
more  suited  to  mine ;  for  about  a  fortnight  I  have  scarcely  been 
out  except  under  a  mackintosh  and  umbrella.  No  wonder  so 
many  nc^ed  feet,  legs,  and  heads  are  seen ;  they  do  not  decay 
as  shoes,  stockings,  and  bonnets  do  from  never-ceasing  excess 
of  wet. 

There  are  three  other  ornaments  of  our  gardens  which  are 
here  strikingly  vigorous — ^P&tstemons,  Phloxes,  and  Boses. 
Their  flowers  are  large  and  brilliantly  coloured,  betokening 
health,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Boses  very  rarely  exhibit  brown, 
blotches,  or  other  symptoms  of  defldent  strength.  This  re- 
cording of  good  health  among  plants  reminds  me  that  there  is 
no  disease  this  year  among  the  Potatoes  hereabouts. 

Mr.  Purvis's  nursery  is  very  unpretending,  aiming  at  little 
more  than  the  supply  of  bouquets  to  the  excursiomsts  from 
Glasgow,  and  the  supply  of  Qooseberries,  Baspberries,  Straw- 
berries, and  vegetables  to  the  Dunoon  residents,  yet  there  is 
one  of  his  practices  which  more  disthnguished  estoblishments 
might  adopt  with  great  satisfaction  to  their  visitors,  and  great 
saving  of  questioning  to  their  men.  All  the  plants  have  tallies 
affixed  by  them,  on  which  their  names  are  legibly  written;  and 
this  naming  is  not  confined  to  speoies,  but  is  extended  to  all 
the  varieties. 

This  nursery  occupies  no  more  than  about  seven  acres,  and 
the  fact  reminded  me  that  the  nursery  commenced  by  Bums*8 
father  was  of  similar  extent.    It  is  a  positive  satisfaction  ta 
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koov  that  the  poet  was  Ihe  soa  ol  a  gardener,  and  I  wished  ae 
I  looked  opon  the  oottage  where  he  was  bom,  that  it  had  the 
seven  aores  still  preserved  to  it,  and  that  Ayrshire  Boees  had 
been  around  it  instead  of  the  insignia  of  a  beer-honse,  to  whieh 
it  is  degraded.  It  is  now  abont  to  be  sold.  Will  the  Seottish 
community  sabseribe  to  pordhase  and  preserve  it  as  a  national 
property,  as  has  been  done  in  England  for  Shakespere's  house  T 

Boms  was  not  only  the  son  of  a  gardener,  bat  himself  de- 
listed in  the  cultivation  ef  the  soil.  Allan  Oonningham  says 
— "Boms  delighted  in  feats  of  rural  activity  and  skill;  he 
loved  to  draw  the  straightest  furrow  on  his  fields ;  to  sow  the 
largest  quantity  of  seed  eom  of  any  fanner  in  tiie  Dale  in  a 
day;  mow  the  most  Bye  Grass  and  Glover  in  ten  hours  of 
exertion ;  and  stook  to  the  greatest  number  of  reapers.  In  this 
he  sometimes  met  with  his  match.  After  a  hard  strife  on  the 
harvest  field  with  a  fellow  husbandman,  in  which  the  poet  was 
equalled,  *  Bobert,'  said  his  rival,  *  I'm  no  sae  far  behind  this 
time,  I'm  thinking.*  *  John,'  replied  Bums  in  a  whisper, 
*  you're  behind  in  something  yet :  I  made  a  song  while  I  was 
stocking ! '  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  Boms  had  tiie 
handsomest  cast  of  the  hand  in  sowing  corn  he  ever  saw  on  a 
farrowed  field." 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  as  gardeners  are  one  of  the  three 
staple  exports  of  Scotland,  that  there  the  reffime  of  the  craft 
should  be  more  politic  than  in  England.  One  evidence  of  this 
is  the  existence  of  many  Gardeners'  Friendly  Societies.  The 
proceedings  of  one  of  them  was  thus  noticed  in' the  Glatgow 
Herald,  of  August  14th  :— 

"  Fbe£  Gardeners'  Proobbsxon. — ^The  annual  procession  of 
the  Baillieston  Adelphi  Lodge  of  Free  Gardeners  took  place  on 
Friday  last.  The  brethren  having  met  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
Lodge-room,  formed  themselves  into  p»ftr**^«*?e  order,  and, 
headed  by  the  Drumpeller  band,  they  promenaded  the  principal 
streets  of  the  village;  and  thereafter,  by  the  liberality  of 
Messrs.  John  Maxwell,  of  Baillieston,  and  Oharles  Bobertson, 
of  Bredisholm,  they  proceeded  through  the  beautifal  grounds 
of  these  gentlemen  respectively.  There  was  a  splendid  turn- 
out of  the  craft,  and  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  supper  and  boll  in  the  Academy  in  the  evening.  The 
brethren  were  highly  delighted  with  the  day's  proceedings. 
The  Thistle  Lodge,  Coatbridge,  was  well  represented  on  the 
occasion." — G. 


MITCHELL'S  NURSEKIES,  PELTDOW^, 
MAHEBFIELD. 

The  distinction  Mr.  Mitchell-  has  acquired  as  a  successful 
grower  and  exhibitor  of  Boses  is  sufficient  reason  for  intro- 
ducing a  notice  of  his  nurseries  here,  and  for  assuring  the 
reader  that  a  visit  to  Piltdown  during  the  Bose  season  is  es- 
pecially interesting,  and  not  to  the  rosarian  alone,  but  to  aU  who 
love  and  admire  horticulture  and  feel  an  interest  in  seeing  any 
of  the  great  repositories  of  the  beautiful  plants  with  which  Uie 
garden  can  now  be  adorned.  Although  it  is  with  the  Bose  that 
Mr.  Mitchell's  name  is  most  familiariy  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  multitudes  of  admiring  spectators  who  attend  the 
Crystal  l^alace,  the  metropolitan,  and  the  local  flower  shows  of 
Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  speciality 
of  his  well-managed  grounds. 

The  route  to  Piltdown  by  railway  from  Bedhill  is  at  present 
Bomewhat  circuitous,  it  being  necessary  to  go  first  to  Lewes, 
and  from  thence  to  Uckfleld ;  but  it  runs  through  so  fine  a  dis- 
trict, that  with  the  bright  sunshine  falling  upon  the  charming 
woodlands  and  golden  harvest  fields,  as  it  did  on  the  morning 
of  my  trip,  I  could  not  regret  the  journey  required  half  an  hour 
mjore  for  its  accomplishment  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
done  if  the  route  had  been  more  direct.  When  the  railway 
system  now  in  the  coarse  of  construction  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, Piltdown  will  have  the  advantage  of  more  direct  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis. 

On  quitting  the  railway  station,  from  whieh  Piltdown  is 
distant  abont  two  miles,  the  visitor  passes  through  the  rural 
but  modem-built  village  of  Uckfield,  and  if  he  (or  she)  prefer 
walking — decidedly  the  best  plan— the  pathway  leading  through 
the  fields  will  amply  repay  the  trouble ;  for  a  more  quiet,  and 
at  the  same  more  diversified  route  can  scarcely  be  desired. 
Arable  fields,  meadows,  pastures,  and  woodlands  in  which  the 
glorious  old  British  Oak  predominates,  succeed  each  oilier  in 
gentle  slopes'  or  level  ground ;  and  if  the  visitor  has  a  know- 
ledge of  native  plants,  many  an  interesting  specimen  or  wild 
flower— some  familiar  favourites  met  with  everywhexe,  others 


less  so — ^will  oceur  to  him  by  the  wayside.  On  reaohing 
Piltdown  the  view  of  the  Bouth  Downs  gives  a  grand  outline  to 
the  landscape,  and  the  free  fresh  air  and  rich  soil  will  at  onee 
convince  him  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  spot  where  hortiralture 
should  be,  and  is,  practised  with  skill  and  success. 

On  arriving  at  the  nurseries,  I,  and  a  friend  who  accom- 
panied me,  were  fortunate  in  finding  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the 
grounds,  who  received  us  with  genuine  courtesy  and  hearty 
welcome.  The  nurseries  are  about  40  acres  in  extent ;  although 
some  portions  are  level,  on  the  whole  they  incline  gently  to- 
wards the  south  and  south-east ;  they  are  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  passing  over  the  downs  from  Uckfield.  The 
soil  is  a  good  loam,  hence  very  suitable  for  the  production  of 
those  grand  flowers  so  justly  admired  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
National  Bose  Shows,  and  elsewhere. 

In  front  of  the  dwelling-house  are  large  beds- of  gay  flowen, 
chiefly  the  well-known  Calceolaria  Aurea  floribunda,  which  grows 
here  remarkably  well,  and  some  pretty  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
several  of  which  are  seedlings  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  own  raising. 
The  beds  are  large,  and  as  formality  is  not  sought  for,  a  plant 
is  used  as  an  edging,  which  is  not  often  seen  applied  to  that  pur- 
psse,  but  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  this  is  the  Carpet  Juniper 
(Juniperus  prostrata  or  repens).  Where  the  bedding  system  is 
extensively  carried  out,  this  Juniper  might  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage for  a  permanent  edging  where  Box  would  be  too 
formal,  or  next  to  a  gravel  road,  as  it  can  easily  be  kept  within 
bonnds.  I  have  seen  Cotoneaster  microphylla  similarly  used, 
and  with  good  effect ;  the  Janiper  is  the  more  cheerful-looking 
of  the  two  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Within  th$  entrance  gate  just  below  these  beds,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  gravel  paths  leadiug  to  the  house  and  to  the  various 
quarters,  are  many  valuable  specimens  of  the  most  eetaemed 
Conifers  and  evergreen  shrubs.  Among  them  are  Thuja  gigantea, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Pinus  insignis,  P.  muricata,  WeUiog- 
tonia  gigantea,  most  of  them  from  10  to  15  feet  high ;  also,  some 
thriving  plants  of  the  recently-introduced  Pioea  (Abies)  Lawii« 
a  very  promising  addition  to  this  class  of  trees.  Continuing 
onwards  we  pass  down  a  broad  gravel  central  walk  edged  with 
Box.  The  arrangement  of  plants  on  both  sides  of  this  walk  ia 
excellent ;  inside  the  Box  a  row  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  planted 
alternately  with  Calceolaria  Aurea  floribunda,  next  a  row  of 
compact-growing  Conifers,  in  fine  condition,  chiefly  Thuja 
aurea  and  Juniperus  ericoides,  relieved  at  intervals  by  the 
pretty  Veronica  Andersonii,  and  Hydrangeas  in  fuU  hkKxm. 
H.  japonica  is  blue,  and  true  to  colour,  while  H.  hortenma 
is  pink.  Attention  has  been  recently  called  to  these  fine  garden 
shrubs  in  an  excellent  article  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most 
practical  contributors  to  the  Journal,  in  which  the  writer  has 
justly  pointed  out  their  good  qualities.  Besides  these  are  now 
and  then  the  variegated  Bed  Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana),  and 
Fabiana  imbricata,  a  pretty  shrub,  and  tiie  complaints  which 
have  been  made  against  it  would  be  obviate  by  a  Uttle  judicious 
pruning.  The  contrast  of  foliage  and  habit  in  the  lliuja 
aurea  and  Juniperus  ericoides  is  vwy  pleasing,  and  in  oon- 
junction  with  the  above-named  shrubs  planted  in  quantity, 
forms  one  of  those  remarkable  combinations  which  can  only  be 
seen  in  large  nurseries.  Behind  theae  are  other  Conifers  taller 
and  larger  than  those  in  the  front  row,  also  relieved  at  intervtls 
by  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs.  These  were  chiefly  Thu- 
jopsis  borealis,  Juniperus  chinensis,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
Picea  (Abies)  Kordinanniana,  P.  pinsapo,  P.  cephaloniea, 
Cedrus  deodara,  Czyptomeria  japonica,  with  Arbutus  of  vazioos 
kinds,  Deutzia  scabra,  Bpiroea  Lindleyana,  4cc.  In  this  mm 
Abies  Brunoniana  is  very  attractive  from  its  distinct  habit  and 
foliage,  and  deserving  of  especial  notice,  being  well  suited  lor 
single  specimens  either  for  lawns  or  parks.  All  the  Gmufars 
above  noticed  are  well  grown  and  in  perfect  shape,  and  must 
prove  very  desirable  for  purchasers  who  require  iiuTOediate 
effect ;  indeed,  the  whole  stock  of  them,  which  is  very  extensive, 
and  occupying  altogether  in  the  various  quarters  several  acres, 
is  unifonnly  good.  The  pure  bracing  air  of  Piltdown  is  so 
highly  conducive  to  the  growth  of  Gomfere,  that  among 
to  be  presently  noticed  are  some  of  the  &iest  spedmens  I 
in  England. 

After  inspecting  these  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  dilE«eiit 
quarters  assigned  to  the  various  kinds  of  nursery  stock.  The 
means  adopted  for  the  protection  of  these  quarters  is  one  of  tiie 
most  conspicuous  features  of  the  nursery,  and  which  the  strong 
winds  occasionally  blowing  across  the  Channel  from  the  sonth- 
weet  render  necessary.  The  quarters  are  fenced  in  by  hedgss 
from  10  to  15  feet  high,  formed  of  Laurel,  Holly,  Tew,  and  the 
American  Arbor  Yit»,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of 
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tbflse  bedgM,  not  a  break,  gin^  or  izregtilaritTof  growth  it  to  l>e 
seen  in  any  part  of  them.  Being  eyeigreen  they  also  afEord  pro- 
teetion  in  winter,  and  jadging  nrom  the  fine  appearaaoe  of  the 
plants  within  the  enolosnres,  th^  are  certainly  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  that  could  be  provided.  How  mnoh  more 
garden-like  are  these  green  hedges  than  if  brick  walls  had  been 
substituted,  and  given  the  place  the  aspect  of  a  prison  I  By 
being  kept  clipped  they  form  an  effectoal  barrier  against  the 
strongest  gales,  which  a  brick  wall  can  scarcely  be  said  to  do  at 
all  times.  The  sabject  of  good  evergreen  hedges  versus  brick  or 
stone  walls,  has  been  before  discnssed  in  these  pages,  and  it  is 
an  important  one,  too,  for  in  many  sitnations  they  wonld  have 
an  advantage  over  walls  both  in  nlility  and  appearance,  and  the 
advantage,  too,  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  surprising  they  are  not 
more  generally  adopted.  A  wall,  however,  can  be  boDt  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  days,  but  it  requires  several  years  to  perfect 
the  kind  of  hedges  such  as  are  pluited  at  Piltdown. 

The  first  compartment  we  entered  was  nearly  filled  with  fruit 
trees  in  various  forms — as  wall-trained,  espalier,  pyramidal, 
&c.  The  fine  condition  of  the  Peach  trees,  and  pyramidal 
Pear  trees,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  kinds  of  Pears 
for  pyramidal  training  are  strongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Mitchell— Easter  Beurr^,  Beurr6  Diel,  Beurrd  de  Banco,  Prince 
Albert,  and  Josephine  de'Malines. 

Then  we  come  to  the  quarters  for  Boses,  altogether  occupy- 
ing ten  acres,  and  containing  upwards  of  85,000  plants.  To 
give  names  would  only  be  repeating  lists  that  have  often  ap- 
peared in  these  columns.  To  many  rosarians  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  keeps  too  manv  varieties,  but  when  it  is  seen 
how  well  they  grow  and  bloom  here,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
point  out  sufficient  reasons  for  throwing  some  of  them  out. 
There  are  two  kinds  at  Piltdown  more  prominent  than  others, 
and  which  must  not  be  passed  over,  not  only  for  their  own 
peculiar  merits,  but  also  on  account  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
they  are  propagated.  These  are — Triomphe  de*  Bonnes,  and 
Mar^chal  Niel,  and  althou^^  the  Marshal  is  justly  esteemed  as 
the  greatest  acquisition  that  has  of  late  been  made  to  our  yellow 
Hoses,  Triomphe  de  Bonnes  is  still,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  says,  a 
wonderful  Bose;  no  other  of  its  class,  excepting  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  which  may  without  much  departure  from  the  truth  be 
eonsidered  as  closely  allied,  combines  such  qualities  as  hardi- 
ness, beauty  of  form,  delicacy  of  colouring,  substance  in  petal, 
and  free  blooming,  added  to  vigour  of  growth  when  on  soils 
and  stocks  suited  to  it.  The  blooms  of  it  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  were  the  best  in  Ihe  nursery ;  still  it  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  the  bloom  of  the  other  kinds  was  not  abundant  on  account 
-  of  the  great  number  of  flowers  that  had  been  cut  during  the 
previous  week  for  local  shows.  One  word  on  the  propagation. 
There  are  about  60,000  plants  on  the  Briar,  and  25,000  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  which  are  all  budded  quite  close  to  the  ground. 
Not  one  of  the  pUmts  is  grafted  or  otherwise  propagated  under 
glass ;  they  have,  therefore,  at  least  one  winter  to  pass  through 
out  of  doors  before  being  sent  out. 

After  a  lengthened  ixis^ection  of  these  quarters  we  retraced 
onr  steps  to  the  house,  and  rested  a  few  minutes  before  looking 
at  the  specimen  Conifers  near  the  entrance  gate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  grand 
Araucaria  imbricata.  A  more  perfect  tree  of  its  kind  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  and  I  suppose  that  it  ranks  the  first,  or 
very  nearly  so,  in  England.  The  dimensions  of  these  Conifers 
are  as  follow : — Araucaria  imbricata— height,  45  feet ;  trunk 
near  the  ground,  6  feet  6  inches;  at  4  feet  high,  4  feet ;  cir- 
omnference  of  branches  (spread),  63  feet.  The  branches  are 
eqidclistant  throuij^at,  ana  there  ia  not  an  imperfeet  growth  to 
he  teen  in  any  part  of  the  tree.  It  was  planted  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Pieea  nobilis— height,  d4feet ;  trunk  near  the  ground 
a  test;  at  4  feet  above,  23  inches ;  spread  of  branches,  40  feet  in 
elicualerenee:idantedfourteenyeamago.  Thniaaorea— height, 
6  feel;  dreumferenoe  of  plant,  17i  feet :  a  very  beautiful  spe- 
eimen,  and  pedtoot.  Thuja  gigantea^heighi,  12  feet;  spread 
of  branches,  21  feet  in  eireumlerenee.  Thuja  sibirioa— height, 
11  leet ;  spread  of  branehes,  22  feet  in  oircumferenoe :  a  pe- 
enliar  btti  very  handsome  specimen. 

Beftdes  the  above-named  Aranearia,  there  is  another  growing 
heaide  It  but  little  inferior  in  dimensions  and  symmet^ ;  and 
fgOBk  tN"n  lor  a  oonsidarabla  distance  is  a  noble  avenue  of 
tibeaa  interesting  trees,  most  of  them  attaining  a  height  of  from 
16  to  20  feet.  Against  the  wall  el  the  offices  in  this  portion  of 
the  mameey  the  beantiful  Clematis  Jaekmanni  was  in  bloom, 
and  ammtl  plants  of  LUium  auratum.  This  fine  Lilium  is 
ionnd  to  do  exceedingly  well  out  of  dooiv ;  its  stem  is  stronger, 
higher,  and  more  robust,  and  even  prodnces  more  flowers  than 


it  generalhr  does  under  not  Apttwe*  The  time  is  not  distBiit 
when  we  shall  meet  with  it  in  eterv  garden  where  improvemenft 
and  progresa  are  studied.  The  whole  of  these  extensite  mm- 
series  are  in  eixeellent  order.— Adolpbus  H.  Sjent* 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

BB0D(»>Bin>B0N  FoBTunzi  (Mr.  Fortune's  Bhododendron).-^ 
Nat.  ard,,  Ericaoeie.  Ltitn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Native 
of  Chekiang,  China,  on  mountains  3000  feet  high.  Flowers 
pale  rose  colour,  and  fragrant.— (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5596.) 

Ilex  latdtolia  (Broad-leaved  Japanese  Holly).— ^a^  ord.^ 
QidnesB.  Ltnit.,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  Japan.  A 
noble  evergreen.— (IZ^d.,  t.  5597.) 

HuNTLBTA  CEBXKA  (Waxy  Huntloya).- 2^a«.  ord.,  Orchidacesa. 
LtRfi.,  Gyxumdria  Monandria.  Native  of  Veragua,  on  the  vol- 
cano of  Chiriqui,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  Flowers  straw 
colour,  lip  yellow,  with  crimson  edging  at  its  base. — (Ibid.. 
t.5598.) 

Ndbbkkbbbgia  Vbztchii  (Mr.  Yeitch's  Nierembergia).— 2^a<« 
ord.,  Solanacee.  Xinit.,  Pentandria  Bigynia.  Imported  by 
Messrs.  Yeitch  from  Tuouman,  South  America.  Flowers  pala 
lilac,  with  veins  of  the  same  colour  but  darker.— (IMd.,  t.  5599.) 

KiEMPFEBiA  BoscoANA  (Mr.  Bosooe's  KssmptetiA).  —  Nat, 
ord.t  Scitaminaoeffi.  Linn.,  Monandria  Monogynia.  Native  of 
Burmah.  Leaves  only  two,  dark  rifle  green,  with  two  zones  of 
pale  green.    Flowers  white.— (I&td.  t.  5600.) 

IvT-LBAVBB  Pelabooniuh. — Silvtr  Gem,  leaves  green,  broadly 
margined  with  white.  Flowers  pale  pink.— (i^loraZ  Magazine^ 
pL  305.) 

Hybbid  Pbbpbtuai.  BosE.— Afr«.  TTord,  raised  by  Mr.  Ward, 
Ipswich.  A  cross  between  Jules  Margottin  and  Comtesse 
OSoile  de  Chabrillant.  Petals  of  great  substance,  deep  rose 
colour.— (Ibtd.,  pL  306.) 

Ubcbolina  PEHDULA.— An  Amaryllid  long  since  introduced. 
— aWd.,pi.307.) 

Orchis  xaoctlata  supbbba.*— Found  wild  in  Ayrshire.  In- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Osbom,  Fulham.— (Uid.,  pL  308.) 

PsncniiA  BUTENSis  nzjGiroLiA  BUBRA  FLEKA  (Doublo  Bod 
Fern-leaved  Chinese  Primrose). —  <*  Produced  at  one  of  the 
meetings  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Toombs,  gardener  to 
W.  S.  Boots,  Esq.,  of  Kingston-on-Thames.  It  is  a  remarkably 
compact-growing  plant,  with  full  double  flowers  of  a  deep  rosy 
tint,  paler  at  the  edges,  and  very  justly  received  a  flrst-dasa 
certificate.  As  the  first  double-flowered  form  of  the  Fern- 
leaved  race,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  addition 
to  the  already  extensive  group  of  Chinese  Primroses." — (Florist 
and  Pomologistf  v.  185.) 


LOBELIA  SNOWFLAKE. 

This  has  proved  a  complete  failure  with  me,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  of  no  use  as  a  bedding  plant,  having  no  good  quali^ 
whatever  to  recommend  it.  The  habit  is  as  bad  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be,  and  the  colour  much  about  the  same  as  the  habit. 

I  very  fortunately  did  not  think  of  giving  it  a  place  in  the 
flower  garden  this  season,  but  planted  it  in  a  very  favourable 
place  in  the  kitchen  garden,  thoroughly  preparing  the  bed  to 
give  the  plant  every  chance,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  death  seemed 
the  only  end  appointed  for  Lobelia  Snowflake.— James  Stewabt, 
Nuneham  Park, 


Tbb  LneBonuonoR  or  tbe  Vsrbsba.— The  following  notes  fn 
relation  to  the  introduction  of  the  Verbena  into  this  countx)", 
are  from  Mr.  Amory  Edwards,  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.  It  will  in- 
tereet  the  admirers  of  this  now  very  common  and  popular  plant 
to  know  something  of  its  early  history.  Verbenas  are  natives 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  were  first  noticed  by  John  Tweedle,  who 
was  collecting  plants  for  the  conservatories  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  a  firm  in  London.  In  1884  and  1835, 1  frequently  accom- 
panied Mr.  Tweedie,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  hearty  lover  of  flowers, 
who  was  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  in  excursions  around 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  I  was  about  sailing  for  New  York,  he 
gave  me  a  plant  of  the  Verbena  Tweedieana  [now  called  phlogl- 
flora.— Ed.]  (red)  and  a  fragrant  white  one,  together  with  some 
seed  of  the  scarlet  Petunia.  These  plants  I  gave  in  Sept.  1835, 
to  the  late  Mr.  T.  Hogg,  who  then  had  a  garden  near  the  Hotiie 
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of  Befage.fnov  Madiaon  Sqoare,  and  he  told  me  that  they  vere 
the  fint  Verbenas  erer  in  this  eotintiy,  and  the  first  searlet 
Petnnia.  A  white  Petunia  had  been  receiTed  before.  Grant 
Thorbom,  in  1837,  reoeired  a  plant  of  Verbena  Tweedieana 


from  London,  where  he  told  me  that  it  oost  him  two  guineas. 
Most  of  the  stock  now  in  the  gardens  in  tiie  United  States  is 
from  these  plants ;  originally  there  were  bat  two  eoloors,  one 
of  each— red  and  white.— (American  AgricuUuriiU) 


ORIGINAL  PLANS    FOR  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

THE   HOOP  AND    RI^G   PATTERN. 


Thx  aboye  pattern  is  most  efiectiTe  when  Tiewed  from  a 
alight  elevation,  as  from  a  tenaoe  walk  or  window.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  hoop,  1,  is  supposed  to  ran  through  each  small 
Jbed  as  through  a  ring.  ^Die  hoop  itself  is  planted  entirely 
with  Cerastium  Biebersteini ;  the  centre  of  the  beds  2,  S,  with 
Centaurea ;  a  cut-leaTcd  kind,  such  as  C.  ragusina,  matches 
best  with  the  Cerastium.  The  ouoles,  marked  3,  are  planted 
with  a  yariety  of  colours;  4  with  Centaurea,  5  with  Bijou 
Geranium,  6  with  Colons  Versohaffelti.  —William  Eabley, 
DigaweU. 

[Mr.  Earley  thus  deseribes  his  other  plan,  No.  2 :— "  It  con- 
aists  of  apparent  diyisions,  halfmoon-shaped,  each  so  crossing 
the  other  alternately  as  to  admit  of  the  perfect  blending  of 
yaiiouB  colours,  without,  howeyer,  destroying  the  general  com- 
position of  any  division.  The  centre  is  pliuited  with  some  showy 
high  standard  plant  with,  at  its  base,  a  dwarf  plant  with  coloured 
foliage  quite  distinct  from  any  surrounding  it,  which  aids  in 
giving  a  good  effect  to  the  whole." 

All  flower  gardens  look  best  when  looked  at  from  a  height. 


So  viewed  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  hoop  and  ring  patten, 
with  its  knot  in  the  centre  and  lawn  all  round,  will  look  welL 
The  only  objection  is  that  there  is  neither  inlet  nor  outlet  to 
the  centre,  but  to  get  in  you  must  pass  over  the  ho<^  1 ;  bat  as 
it  seems  narrow  and  all  Cerastium,  that  might  not  be  a  great 
drawback.  The  design  is  pretty,  and  gives  the  idea  of  eaM 
and  room.  The  above  objection  is  more  eonniieQons  In  Mi, 
Earley's  No.  2,  where  the  centre  is  a  oiiele  with  a  wide  apace 
round  it,  and  seven  oresoents  or  quarter-moons  fdrming  tibe 
chain  around  it,  with  the  points  or  horns  of  the  aesoents  ecoea- 
ing  each  other,  thus  showing  fourteen  sharp  points  on  the 
inside  of  the  chain.  As  these  crescents  are  much  wider  than 
the  hoop  and  ring  pattern,  there  would  not  be  the  same  ease 
in  jumping  over  them  to  reach  the  lawn  round  the  oentnl 
clump.  Has  our  corresiwndent  any  particular  reason  for  seven 
circles  in  the  plan  above  figured,  and  seven  qaarter*moons  in 
No.  2  ?  because  some  of  us  would  balance  them  more  easily  in 
pairs.  We  like  the  design  figured  the  better  of  the  two,  and 
that  much.] 
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CULTURE  OP  TiTTiTUM  AURATUM. 
Is  reply  to  the  inqaiiy  about  LUinm  aturatum,  I  repot  the 
bulb  erery  year  in  spring,  being  very  careful  of  all  growing 
roots.  As  regards  the  compost,  I  use  good  flbroos  loam  and 
peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  good  proportion  of  sand  and  leaf 
mould,  after  which  I  add  cow  or  sheep-dung,  dried  and  beaten 
up  small,  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  to  eyery  2  lbs.  of  the 
"Whole  of  the  other  soil.  After  potting,  the  soil  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist  until  the  roots  are  thoroughly  in  action  and 
the  young  stems  are  2  or  8  inches  high,  when  a  liberal  supply 
may  be  afforded.  I  never  give  manure  water  until  the  buds 
have  been  formed,  and  it  is  gradually  withheld  as  the  flowers 
expand.  After  flowering  I  giye  a  moderate  greenhouse  tempe- 
rature, and  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  slowly  and  oarefuUy, 
thereby  securing  a  very  gradual  decay  of  the  leaves  and 
•tem,  which  is  of  much  advantage  to  the  bulb.  As  soon  as 
all  signs  of  life  have  departed  from  the  stem  I  keep  the  bulb 
in  the  coolest  greenhouse,  being  careful  not  to  allow  the  soil  to 
become  too  dry,  which  may  be  guarded  against  by  setting  the 
pot  on  a  damp  bottom,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  slightly  in 
action.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  possible  to  allow 
these  bulbs  to  be  entirely  dried  off  during  the  winter. — ^Bobbrt 
BuLLSN,  Gardener  to  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  Bow  Bridge,  Leicester. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Ok  Saturday  last,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Con- 
gress of  France,  which  is  now  being  held  at  Melun,  the  large 
gold  medal,  presented  by  the  town  of  Melun,  was  awarded  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  for  a  collection 
of  Grapes  and  Pears.  Some  of  the  Grapes,  as  Canon 
Hall  Muscat  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  were  very  fine, 
excited  great  admiration,  and  formed  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  Show. 

It  would  be  weU  if  amateurs  delighting  in  any  scientific 

pursuit  would  follow  the  example  of  the  microsoopists  in  and 
about  London.  They  have  formed  a  club,  the  annual  subscript 
tion  to  which  is  no  more  than  IQs,  annually,  with  no  entrance 
fee,  and  they  meet  one  evening  in  every  month  "  to  exchange 
ideas  without  that  diffidence  and  constraint  which  an  amateur 
usually  feels  when  discussing  scientific  subjects  in  the  presence 
of  professional  men."  It  is  a  great  success,  and  we  wish  we 
could  obtain  for  our  pages  the  notes  read  at  tiieir  meetings  on 
tmeh  subjects  as  these  :~**  Five  New  Forms  of  Microscopical 
Fungi ;"  *'  How  to  Arrange  and  Keep  a  Cabinet;"  and  ** The 
Pigment  Cells  of  Plants,"  About  two  huudred  members  belong 
to  the  Association,  Dr.  Lankester  is  its  President,  and  it  has 
assumed  the  name  of  the  **  Quekett  Microscopical  Club."  Why 
it  is  named  the  "  Quekett"  will  be  a  myste^  to  most  of  our 
readers,  but  not  to  those  who  knew  the  admirable  man  whom 
it  commemorates. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 

on  the  8th  inst.  the  attention  of  the  members  was  directed  to  a 
irell-flowered  specimen  of  one  of  the  ground  Orchids  of  Southern 
Africa,  among  which  are  Disa  grandiflora  and  D.  comuta.  The 
species  then  exhibited,  Satyrinm  roseum,  lacks  the  flamingo- 
like brilliancy  of  the  Disa,  its  flowers  being  pure  white,  except 
a  faint  tinge  of  rose  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  helmet.  The 
two  radical  leaves  are  large,  subrotund,  and  of  great  substance. 
The  stem  rises  some  2|  or  3  feet  high,  the  lower  portion  having 
from  six  to  seven  alternate,  spathe-like,  sheathing  leaves,  which 
gradually  diminish  in  size  as  they  ascend,  until  they  pass  into 
the  large  floral  bracts.  The  flowers  are  from  thiity  to  forty  in 
number.  They  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  double  spur 
that  proceeds  from  each.  Unless  on  close  examination,  this 
curious  development  would  escape  notice,  as  the  prongs  are 
Tory  closely  pressed  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  extending  not 
only  its  entire  length,  but  down,  and  adhering  closely  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  stem.  The  cultivation  of  Cape  Orchids 
has  long  been  a  stumblingblodk  with  growers,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  successful  than  the  present  instance.  It  was 
considered  the  first  time  of  its  being  in  fiower  in  this  country, 
but  we  suspect  it  is  identical  with  Satyrium  cameum,  figured 
in  the  **  Botanical  Magazine  "  as  long  since  as  1812. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK 

XITOHBN  OABDXK. 

GiiouKD  beeoming  vacant  should  be  trenched  up  as  roughly 
AS  possible,  manure  being  applied  if  necessary.  Gravel 
walka  most  eome  in  now  and  tiien  for  a  share  of  attention 


in  weeding,  rolling,  &e.  Cabbage,  trench  and  manure  well 
for  the  winter  crop  in  due  time,  and  plant  out  some  more 
strong  plants  of  the  early  kinds  for  late  Coleworts.  Endive, 
plant  out  more  for  the  last  batch,  using  high  slopes,  which 
may  have  covers,  or  hoops  and  mats,  when  severe  weather  ar- 
rives. Cauliflowers,  young  seedlings  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  too  thickly  in  the  seed-bed ;  the  thinnings  may  be  pricked 
out  thinly,  and  they  will  make  good  stocky  plants.  Lettuce, 
plant  some  strong  Bath  Cos  and  Hardy  Green  on  sloping  banks, 
to  stand  through  the  winter.  These  banks  may  be  rather 
small,  not  more  than  4  feet  through  at  the  base,  and  steep ; 
plimt  both  sides  of  the  bank,  and  it  will  produce  a  succession. 
Spinach,  the  winter  sort  to  be  thinned  to  about  6  inches  apart, 
and  the  hoe  worked  through  it.  Turnips,  thin  in  due  time,  and 
pass  the  hoe  through  them. 

FRUIT  OARDEN. 

Any  of  the  Peach  or  Nectarine  trees  which  are  observed  to 
be  growing  too  freely  should  be  gone  over,  stopping  all  the 
stronger  shoots,  and  those  which  were  treated  in  that  way  a 
few  weeks  ago  should  also  be  looked  over  again,  stopping  a 
further  portion  of  the  shoots,  if  this  appears  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  gross  strong  wood.  Pear,  and  indeed 
all  trained  fruit  trees,  should  also  be  gone  over,  removixig  all 
superfluous  wood  so  as  to  expose  the  trees  to  sun  and  air  as 
fuUy  as  possible,  which  will  be  of  service  in  maturing  the  fruit 
spurs  and  bearing  wood  before  winter.  Where  mulching  has 
been  used  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  this  should  be  re- 
moved at  once,  for  the  fruit  is  seldom  well  flavoured  if  the 
roots  are  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  during 
the  period  of  ripening.  See  that  the  Strawberries  in  pots  for 
forcing  are  well  eared  for,  placing  them  in  an  open,  sunny  situ- 
ation, where  they  will  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  do  not 
allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  at  the  root. 

FLOWEB  OABDSM. 

As  the  season  is  now  considerably  advanced,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  the  propagation  of  all  the  more  important 
bedding-out  plants  should  be  pushed  on  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Late-struck  cuttings  are  difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter  in 
consequence  of  their  having  an  insufficient  amoxmt  of  roots 
and  badly-matured  wood.  Let  Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums 
struck  in  the  open  ground  be  taken  up  and  potted  immediately 
they  have  made  roots ;  they  will  require  a  close  frame  for  a 
week  or  two,  when  they  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  bottom  in  a 
southern  exposure  to  harden  them  for  the  winter.  For  the 
same  purpose  Verbenas,  Petunias,  ^c,  struck  in  pans  and  in- 
tended to  be  kept  in  them  through  the  winter,  should  be  placed 
in  a  similar  situation,  at  the  same  time  stopping  the  points  of 
the  shoots.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  a  point  to  keep  them  as  hardy 
as  possible  by  fully  exposing  them  until  they  are  placed  in  their 
winter  quarters.  Mignonette,  for  winter  and  spring  flowering, 
may  vet  be  sown.  Phloxes  and  other  herbaceous  plants  wiU 
now  be  making  a  tolerably  good  show,  and  should  have  ^are  be- 
stowed on  them.  Let  the  borders  be  cleaned  and  neatly  raked 
over,  filling  up  vacant  places  with  spare  Chrysanthemums, 
spring-struck  Pansies,  or  spring-flowering  bulbs.  That  the 
present  is  a  favourable  time  for  transplanting  large-sized  ever- 
green shrubs  and  trees  is  seldom  disputed,  nevertheless,  it 
more  or  less  annually  happens  that  a  great  amount  of  this 
kind  of  work  is  put  off  until  so  late  that  the  plants  have  no 
chance  of  pushing  a  few  fresh  roots  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  cold,  drying  winds  of  March,  and  there  are,  doubtless, 
many  of  6ur  readers  purposing  to  shift  large  evergreen  shrubs 
and  trees  this  season,  who  have  as  yet  hardly  thought  of  com- 
mencing. We  would,  however,  strongly  advise  all  such  to  begin 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  they  will  find  that 
plants  shifted  during  this  month  will  require  but  little  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering  next  spring  and  summer,  as  compared  with 
others  transplanted  in  winter  and  spring.  Also  let  ground  in- 
tended to  be  planted  with  young  plants  from  the  nursery  be 
turned  up  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  in  the  case  of  strong 
adhesive  soils,  which  are  quite  unfit  for  planting  until  they 
have  been  some  considerable  time  exposed  to  the  mellowing 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  We  may  soon  have  indications  of 
the  near  approach  of  frosty  nights,  and  it  will  be  well  to  be 
prepared  with  something  with  which  to  cover  any  of  the  beds 
liable  to  be  injured  by  slight  frost,  such  as  Heliotropes,  &o. 
Wistaria  sinensis.  Jasmines,  and  the  Virginian  Creeper  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  China  Rosea,  Heartsease,  or  the 
tree  Violet,  may  also  be  increased  at  this  time. 

GBEEKHOUSE  AND  CONSKRVATORT. 

Large  conservatory  plants  which  have  been  retained  within 
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ih%  hoQBe  flhonkl  be  earefnllT  looked  oTer  before  the  geoenJ 
eoUeetkm  ii  introdaoed,  ead  thoroiifcbly  deauBed  by  hand-wash- 
iBgirlieneYer  the  seale  is  detected.  Orange  trees  particnlazly 
nfOSre  this  attention.  Whatever  pruning  or  training  is  re- 
qnSised  by  elimbing  iilants,  the  same  opportunity  of  completing 
it  dMmld  be  nsed.  Stands  should  be  cleaned,  and  all  necessary 
repairs  at  once  effected.  As  the  plants  from  without  are 
brought  in  let  the  pots  be  carefully  cleaned  of  moss  and  all 
impurities,  the  drainage  looked  to,  and  each  plant  scrupulously 
freed  from  insects,  dead  leates,  and  all  unnecessary  ligatures. 
Fay  attention  now  to  Chrysanthemums.  They  must  not  be 
stepped  later  than  this  to  have  fine  heads  of  bloom.  A  little 
liquid  manure  will  assist  them ;  let  it  be  applied  twice  a- week 
if  your  desire  is  fine  plants  with  large  blooms.  Dwarf  plants 
of  these  may  be  secured  by  layering  the  tips  of  the  stems  now 
into  smijl  pots ;  they  will  soon  root,  and  may  then  be  cut  off 
and  shifted  if  necessary  into  large  pots.  Some  prefer  raising 
them  from  cuttings,  but  either  plan  will  do.  They  are  some- 
times put  three  or  four  in  a  pot.  The  sooner  potting  bulbs  for 
forcins  is  accomplished  the  better.  The  chief  business  is  to 
have  we  root  wdd  established  before  growth  commences,  others 
wise  it  is  impossible  to  produce  an  early  and  strqng  bloom. 
Most  ol  the  failures  we  meet  with  are  chargeable  to  the  omission 
of  this  most  important  point,  and  the  fault  has  not  unfre- 
qncntl^  been  charged  most  unjustly  on  the  bulbs.  Use  a  soil 
composed  principidly  of  a  mellow  loam,  with  the  addition  of 
old  cowdung  and  leaf  soil,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand. 
Seeure  good  drainage.  Hyacinths  should  stand  about  one-third 
out  of  the  soil.  Tulips  should  be  just  covered,  and  the  Crocuses 
may  be  buried  about  an  inch,  taking  care  that  the  soU  is  in  a 
mellow  state— neither  wet  nor  dir.  Shake  the  pots  slightly, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  bulbs  settung  too  low,  but  do  not  by 
any  means  press  the  soil.  They  succeed  by  far  the  best  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  receive  no 
moisture  beyond  what  the  soil  contains  until  the  pots  are 
somewhat  fiued  with  roots.  Those  who  have  not  the  conve- 
nience of  a  frame  may  plunge  them  in  cinder  ashes  in  some 
sheltered  spot,  taking  care  to  raise  them  above  the  ground  level 
for  fear  of  water  lodsing.  Take  care  that  there  is  a  free  pas- 
sage for  the  rain,  and  let  them  be  covered  with  6  inches  of  old 
tan,  sawdust  if  not  too  new,  or  ashes.  For  growing  Hyacinths 
in  glasses  the  bulbs,  after  being  kept  for  a  few  days  in  damp 
sand,  should  be  placed  in  their  water-glasses.  At  first  the 
wftter  should  barely  touch  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  glasses 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place  untU  the  roots  have  attained 
the  length  of  an  inch,  which  will  prevent  their  becoming 
top-heavy ;  and  the  roots  being  in  advance  of  the  leaves  will 
preserve  the  plant  balanced  erect.  The  bloom  will  also  be 
finer,  as  the  roots  will  be  in  a  state  to  nourish  the  leaves  before 
these  are  prematurely  advanced.  A  piece  of  charcoal  put  into 
each  glass  will  assist  in  giving  nourishment  to  the  plant,  and 
also  prevent  putridity  in  the  water. 

BTOVX. 

Where  there  is  but  one  house  lor  the  accommodation  of 
tropical  plants  considerable  care  and  attention  are  necessary  to 
properly  manage  these  at  this  season,  as  some,  having  com- 
pleted their  season^s  growth,  require  to  be  kept  rather  cool  and 
dry,  while  others  in  &ee  growth  require  to  be  encouraged  with 
warmth  and  moisture.  If  there  is  no  convenience  for  removing 
to  a  cooler  house  such  things  as  have  made  their  growth,  these 
should  be  placed  together  at  one  end  of  the  stove,  keeping 
them  sparingly  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  and  giving  air 
rather  freely,  which  wiU  generally  serve  to  prevent  any  attempt 
at  a  second  growth ;  and  those  requiring  to  be  kept  warm  and 
moist  should  also  be  placed  together  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
house,  where  veiy  little  air  should  be  given,  using  every  care 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  about  them  moist,  &c. — ^W.  Exane.    ^ 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WT2EK. 

Wb  have  had  another  week  of  wet,  windy  weather,  though 
a  rising  barometer  on  Wednesday  morning  gave  some  hopes  of 
a  change  for  the  better.  At  times  the  rains  were  too  heavy  for 
any  work  out  of  doors  being  done  advantageously.  At  other 
times  farm  men  could  cut  the  com  crops,  and  turn  over  what 
had  been  cut  by  the  scythe,  to  prevent  anything  like  growth, 
and  but  little  of  this  has  taken  place,  thanks  to  the  coolness 
that  accompanied  the  rain,  and  the  breezes  and  winds  that 
kept  the  air  in  motion.  NotwithBtanding  the  floods  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  there  is  very  much  to  be  grateful  for. 
Owing  to  these  changes  of  weather,  even  in  cottage  gardens 


most  of  the  Potatoes  hate  long  loat  their  fcdiage,  and  in  many 
cases  are  now  greatly  affected  with  the  disease,  which  might  Hoi 
have  been  so  bad,  if  the  Potatoes  had  been  taken  up  eadier  ; 
but  in  the  long  days  of  harvest,  the  labourer  can  do  little  for 
his  own  garden. 

In  the  garden  the  work  out  of  doors  has  ohiefiy  been  confined 
to  mowing,  and  a  little  planting  when  the  days  are  at  all  favour- 
able,  as  planting  when  the  ground  is  soaked  is  anything  but 
well-timed  labour.  All  work  which  the  workman  cannot  do 
with  some  feeling  of  pleasure  and  satLsfaetion  to  himnelf,  wiU 
be  found  in  the  end  to  be  anything  but  eoonomioaL 

KITCQKBN  OABDBN. 

The  chief  work  has  been  protecting  young  ,CanlifLoiwer8» 
Lettuces,  &c.,  from  slugs  and  snails,  pricking  out  GabbagM, 
and  planting  out  lots  of  Endive  and  Lettuces,  some  of  whifik 
will  be  raised  again.  We  would  plant  in  beds  now,  to  be 
covered  with  glass  afterwards,  if  we  could  find  the  room.  A 
piece  of  Pea  ground  will  soon  be  dug  down,  and  that  will  come 
in  for  Endive  and  Lettuce,  ^ugs  and  snails  threaten  to  be 
troublesome  this  wet  weaUier,  and  worst  of  all  they  are  rardj 
seen  even  in  the  early  morning.  A  nioe  piece  of  fieetrooi 
was  stumped  into  or  raiher  out  of  the  ground  by  rahldte  and 
hares,  and  we  were  forced  to  sow  in  a  bed  and  traiuiplaiit» 
which  for  one  advantage  will  secure  nice  little  tubers,  as  many 
persons  object  to  large  ones. 

We  have  rather  enjoyed  the  remarks  of  some  correspondents 
on  our  telling  about  being  so  troubled  with  hares,  rabbits,  rata, 
pheasants,  and  myriads  of  birds,  but  except  in  the  ease  of 
Peas,  of  which  the  birds  did  leave  us  rather  scarce,  we  were 
not  entirely  beaten  though  obliged  to  use  more  labour.  If  ifc 
could  be  any  consolation  for  us  to  find  brethren  in  misfortune,, 
it  would  be  that  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  with  all  suii- 
able  appliances  at  command,  lost  the  first-trial  Peas  by  alug^ 
and  snails,  and  next  to  lost  the  second  sowing  by  mildew. 
BoUi  evils  have  been  rather  prevalent  this  season ;  but  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  some  it  is  no  pleasure  to  us  to  find  otheri 
suffering  more  than  ourselves,  though  the  comparative  aeardty 
of  fine-flavoured  Peas  this  autumn  should  be  said  less  ahoiA 
when  many  places  have  none  at  alL  Our  greatest  enemies 
amongst  Peas,  far  worse  than  even  the  thieving  sparrows,  are 
rats,  which  mount  the  sticks,  cut  off  the  pods,  and  either  cany 
them  off,  or  rip  them  up  on  the  ground.  For  good  rsason* 
we  do  not  use  the  gun,  the  most  effectual  settler  for  the  raaealt  ^ 
poisoning  we  are  rather  afraid  of,  and  trapping  seems  to  thin 
them  but  little.  A  rat  razzia  takes  place  now  and  than  in  the 
vicinity,  but  if  we  did  not  know  to  the  oontrary,  we  should 
have  expected  from  the  little  decrease  in  the  numbers  that  the 
rat-catchers  had  acted  on  the  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Waterton 
in  his  young  days — cut  off  the  tails  to  oount  for  pence,  and  let 
the  owners  of  the  tails  go  free  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the 
breed. 

C<r^ry.— Will  wait  for  the  first  fine,  dry  day,  te  dear  the 
suckers  from  a  piece,  tie  it,  and  earth  it  up  almost  as  much  ea 
we  want  it  earthed  up.  The  tying  up  helps  alike  the  blanching 
and  rising  of  the  centre  before  any  earthing  is  given,  and  the 
delay  in  the  earthing,  and  avoiding  the  bit-by-bit  eaiihing-mp, 
is  one  of  the  best  securities  against  running  or  bolting.  We 
find  that  now  most  of  our  gardening  writers  and  miJcers  of 
calendars  of  operations  are  adopting  this  idea,  though  formerly 
nothing  was  more  commonly  met  with  than  "Give  a  little 
more  earthing-up  to  the  Celery.  Give  little  at  a  time  and 
often."  We  advise  to  the  contrary,  that  up  to  the  end  of  wanft 
weather  in  autumn,  it  is  best  to  give  earth  seldom,  and  a  good 
deal  at  a  time.  In  fact,  for  all  early  Celery,  if  from  tying  the 
centre  of  the  plant  is  well  up,  we  would  make  the  first  earuiing 
the  only  and  final  one.  The  reasons  have  been  several  times 
Btated,  and  they  are  proved  to  be  sound,  from  the  rare  oc- 
currence of  a  bolted  head  among  our  early  Celery-beds.  As 
an  index  to  the  season,  we  may  mention  that  our  Celery- 
beds  have  only  been  twice  watered,  and  hence  we  could  not 
from  the  rains  give  them  assistance  with  something  stronger 
than  water. 

Cucumbers. —Took  occasion  in  a  somewhat  dry  day  to  bank 
round  frames,  &c.,  with  litter  and  short  grass,  a  mixture  which- 
is  always  sure  to  make  a  strong  and  rather  continuous  heat. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  there  be  no  holes  in  the  frames,  and 
that  the  sashes  be  not  shoved  down  to  let  the  steam  in  from 
such  linings. 

Kidney  i?^a  7i».— Gathered  Scarlet  Runners  and  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  rather  closely,  picking  off  and  throwing  away,  or  using 
for  pigs'  meat,  those  pods  becoming  too  large,  as  everv  poa 
with  seed  swelling  in  it  will  exhaust  the  plants  more  tfaas  a 
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dozen  of  young,  ensp  pods  in  which  the  embzyo  seed  can 
scarcely  be  discerned.  Succession  late  crops  though  strougf 
owing  to  the  wet  and  the  dullness,  are  not  setting  the  pods  so 
freely  as  the  early  ones  did.  Cleared  a  piece  of  Pwarf  Kidney 
Beans  in  an  earth  pit,  over  which  glass  may  be  put  when  the 
weather  is  colder,  and  sowed  some  in  pots  to  stand  in  a  similar 
place,  and  which  may  be  removed  to  perfect  their  crop  late  in 
autumn  where  there  is  a  little  artificitd  heat. 

Tomatoes  cleared  of  their  extra  foliage,  are  now  ripening 
last.  Took  up  some  of  the  most  forward  Onions,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  will  prepare  the  ground  for  early  Cabbage.  Planted 
out  a  late  piece  of  Coleworts.  The  first  planted  are  now  head- 
ing well,  and  are  veiy  crisp  and  nice. 

FBUIT  GABDEN. 

Pid  little  here  out  of  doors.  We  must  have  drier  weather 
before  we  can  dean  Strawberry  quarters,  or  even  dig  some 
down  to  prepare  for  other  crops.  Pulled  and  knocked  up  some 
large  weeds,  as  otherwise  they  might  seed  before  a  general 
cleaning.  Cat  away  all  the  runners  from  thode  plants  in  pots 
intended  for  forcing,  and  just  sprinkled  the  surface  of  the 
pots  with  soot  for  the  rains  to  wash  in  and  make  manure 
water  for  them.  Have  still  a  lot  of  Qaeens  in  small  pots  to 
pot,  as  we  could  not  obtain  runners  early  this  season.  They 
are  now  nice  plants,  however.  Will  prick  out  a  lot  more 
runners  in  a  border,  to  be  taken  up  for  forcing  if  wanted  next 
spring.  For  late  forcing  these  do  very  well,  but  for  early 
forcing  the  plants  must  be  established  in  pots  and  well  ripened 
in  the  previous  autumn. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plugis,  &c.,  in  orchard-houses  and  out 
of  doors  wanted  looking  over  and  gathering  before  properly 
ripe,  as  some  security  against  wasps  and  large  blue-bottle  JlieSt 
which  for  nearly  three  weeks  have  been  excessively  trouble- 
some, coming  upon  us  aU  at  once  this  season,  as  before  that 
time  we  have  scarcely  seen  a  wasp.  Nottingham  netting  is  a 
good  protection,  and  so  is  any  sort  of  gauze  if  securely  fastened 
all  round,  and  the  gauze  stands  out  from  the  fruit.  We  have 
also  found  wadding  useful,  wrapping  it  thinly  round  the  fruit, 
the  woolly  side  outwards,  as  the  wasp  is  much  afraid  of  having 
its  feet  entangled.  Having  none  of  these  remedies  at  hand, 
we  have  syringed  the  trees  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the 
wasps  when  down,  terrified  them  with  branches,  and  left  some 
half-eaten  fruit  on  the  ground,  where  a  single  slap  would  settle 
someftmes  half  a  score  or  a  score  at  once.  These  half-eaten 
iruit,  or  even  bitten  fruit,  will  always  be  preferred  by  them  to 
solid  untouched  fruit,  and,  therefore,  a  good  deal  may  be  done 
hj  leaving  such  alike  as  bait  and  trap.  With  all  the  equa- 
Jiimity  of  a  philosopher,  the  philosopher  will  have  to  bite  his 
lips  to  keep  in  something  unpleasant  when  he  sees  the  cares  of 
the  season  in  the  shape  of  his  finest  fruits  thus  pounced  upon 
and  destroyed.  The  most  efiectual  safeguard  in  aU  houses  from 
such  destructive  insects,  is  covering  all  the  ventilating  and 
other  openings  with  fine  gauze,  previously  killing  or  driving 
oat  what  may  be  inside.  We  have  been  taken  unawares  by 
the  wasps  this  season,  as  having  seen  none  during  the  summer, 
we  expected  no  such  hordes  in  autumn.  A  nice  piece  of 
late  Gooseberries  on  a  north  border  they  have  cleared,  though 
covered  with  double  netting.  They  have  proved  a  much  worse 
infliction  beneath  the  netting  than  blackbirds,  thrushes,  or 
lots  of  small  birds. 


OBNAXBKTAL  DBPABZIIENT. 

ThoTzgh  there  was  a  good  deal  of  heavy  rain  on  the  11th, 
there  was  a  drying  wind  during  the  night,  and  there  being  no 
4ew  owing  to  a  cloudy  sky,  it  was  dry  enou^  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  to  permit  of  the  mowing  machine  being  used  on 
the  lawn,  which  will  thus  enable  us  to  bring  up  our  leeway. 
Iioiiger  grass  was  movred  and  carried  off  in  the  mornings  when 
at  aU  suitable.  A  fine  opportunity  is  now  presented  for  rolling 
lawns  and  walks  in  a  dj^  day,  as  then  the  roUer  will  go  much 
more  easily  and  press  quite  enough. 

Took  the  opportunity  of  dry  intervals  to  make  approacJtes 
and  walks  fair  as  respects  appearances.  Mowed  the  sides  of 
the  appioa(dies  and  then  out  the  sides  with  an  edging  iron,  to 
make  the  outline  straight.  This  cutting  is  generally  required 
for  roads  and  walks  oncaa-year,  and  is  best  done  in  the  spring, 
■as  after  that  the  clipping  shears  will  be  sufficient,  and  no  raw 
«arth  edge  will  be  presented  to  the  eye  during  the  pleasant 
Bmnmer  months.  We  can  recollect  the  time  when  some  gar- 
•deners  looked  npon  a  dear  earth  outline  to  the  sides  of  walks 
and  roads  as  something  nice  and  pretty,  and  the  iron  used  to 
be  pressed  in  cutting  so  that  the  edgings  might  shine  like  a 
tpair  of  well-polished  boots.    From  thus  cutting  with  a  stiff 


wrist,  we  have  made  our  wrists  so  stiff  and  sore,  to  secure  this 
polished  outline,  that  we  could  scarcely  raise  our  right  arm  at 
meal  times,  and  from  doing  werk  which  we  now  consider  a 
deformity.  Immediately  after  cutting  the  edging  the  earth  will 
show  for  a  short  time  in  places,  but  the  sooner  it  is  concealed 
the  better,  as  when  all  is  as  it  should  be,  no  earth  will  long 
obtrude  on  the  eye  between  the  gravel  and  the  grass.  Some 
are  so*"  particular  on  tliis  point,  that  in  forming  new  walks 
through  lawns,  the  sides  of  the  walks  are  lined  wi^hard  bricks 
set  up  edgewise,  not  perpendicularly,  but  bevelled  so  that  the 
base  side  next  the  walk  may  be  fully  half  an  inch  higher  than 
the  side  next  the  lawn.  The  upper  angle  of  the  brick  should 
be  from  li  to  2  inches  above  the  gravel.  From  the  top  of 
the  side  of  the  brick  thus  sloping  to  the  lawn,  the  turf  can  be 
placed  in  line  with  the  walk- edging  side.  Ere  long  the  bricks 
will  be  concealed  by  the  out^jutting  grass,  and  by  this  means, 
if  shears  are  constantly  used,  they  can  clip  close  to  the  brick 
edging  and  no  cutting  with  ediging-irons  will  be  required. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  generally  en- 
joyable character  of  a  demesne,  from  walks  and  carriage  roads 
with  deep  raw  sides  like  so  many  miniature  ditches.  The  fil- 
ling up  of  such  walks  with  gravd  would  generally  be  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  in  most  cases  uncalled  for.  We  have  often 
been  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  lot  of '  nice 
fresh  soil,  and  making  a  very  pleasant  improvement  at  the 
same  time.  Thus,  roll  back  the  turf  for  a  yard,  a  couple  of 
yards,  or  double  that  space,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
edging  and  the  character  of  the  ground ;  take  away  to  a  regular 
level  the  soil,  so  that  when  the  turf  reaches  the  gravel  it  will 
be  from  11  to  2  inches  above  it  and  regular  throughout.  From 
such  a  simple  operation  we  have  heard  gentlemen  declare  that 
they  did  not  know  their  own  carriage  roads,  and  employers 
who  would  as  soon  have  their  heads  scalped  as  let  their  gar- 
dener have  a  sod  out  of  their  park  for  his  compost  yard,  will 
often  allow  him  to  take  the  soil,  and  fine  surface  soil  too, 
though  without  turf,  that  may  be  obtained  from  thus  eqnkl- 
iRing  the  edgings  of  roads  and  walks.  The  finest  park  roads 
thit  we  ever  saw  are  at  Woburn.  There  would  be  no  chance  of 
adding  to  the  compost  yard  by  such  means  there,  but  of  tins 
we  hope  to  say  something  before  long.  We  have  in  our  mind's 
eye  other  great  places  where  the  untidy,  irregular,  ditch-and- 
mound,  rugged  appearance  of  the  sides  of  a  carriage  road  con- 
jured up  impressions  which  the  grandeur  and  high  keeping  of 
other  parts  did  not  thoroughly  remove.  Of  course,  in  advocat- 
ing low  grass  verges  for  roads  and  walks,  and  that  the  height  of 
the  grass  fi'om  the  gravel  should  be  uniform,  and  meeting  the 
gravel,  we  by  no  means  infer  that  there  should  not  be  plenty 
of  diversity  in  the  level  of  the  ground  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  road  if  such  be  its  natural  position. 

Once  more  as  to  the  good  and  easy  keeping  of  walks  and 
roads.  It  is  important  that  a  good  width  should  be  kept  mown 
close  to  the  walk  and  road.  This  will  do  something  to  prevent 
the  adjacent  grass  seeding  on  the  gravel.  With  tJl  this  care 
seed  will  be  wafted,  especially  from  grass  parks,  on  to  the 
roadway.  On  the  hard  well-used  centre,  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  their  growing,  but  towards  the  sides,  which  are  more 
porous  and  less  used,  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  present 
a  green  carpet  if  let  alone.  Of  course,  salt  at  times  would  settle 
that,  and  especially  if  the  sides  of  the  road  were  rough  and 
stony.  As  many,  however,  have  an  objection  to  salt,  and  as 
some  cases  have  come  under  our  notice  where  partridges  and 
pheasants  when  young  have  been  injured  in  picking  up  what 
they  could  find  in  such  places,  a  great  ease  in  cleaning  will 
be  secured  by  having  1  or  1^  foot  on  each  side  of  the  road  of 
fine  sifted  gravel  or  sandy  matter — ^say  a  couple  of  inches  in  . 
thickness,  through  which  a  Dutch  hoe  and  rake  could  easily  * 
pass,  and  always  leave  a  fresh,  neat  appearance  behind  them. 

Dressed  and  regulated  fiower-beds  a  little,  and  notwithstand- 
ing full  exposure  to  winds  and  rains,  they  will  yet  be  fine  if  we 
should  be  favoured  with  bright  sunny  weather.  Auriculas,  and 
the  finer  Polyanthus,  should  now  be  protected  from  heavy  rains, 
and  be  kept  quite  free  from  weeds,  a  slimy  surface  of  soil,  and 
insects,  such  as  green  fiy,  on  the  leaves.  If  kept  too  damp  now 
they  will  be  more  tender  in  winter. 

The  wet  days  enabled  us  to  put  in  a  good  many  euttings, 
choosing  a  dry  hour  to  take  them  off.  An  opportunity  was  also 
given  for  cleaning  and  top-dressing  Camellias  and  Azaleas, 
tying  the  latter  into  shape,  and  examining  the  foliage  for  traces 
of  thrips  and  mildew.  Conservatory  and  flower-stoves  were 
also  thinned  as  respects  creepers,  to  admit  more  light  into  the 
houses.  All  such  hardwooded  plants  as  Heaths,  Epacrises, 
Aphelexis,  Plmeleas,  and  Diosmas,  should  now  be  brought 
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under  gloss  protection,  bat  with  plenty  of  air  to  keep  them 
robnst  and  hardy.  Went  on  Dotting  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  &c., 
keeping  them  oool,  airy,  and  hardy,  and  giving  full  exposure  to 
beds  of  Violets,  which  will  ultimately  be  covered  with  glass  in 
winter.  Japan  Lilies  coming  into  bloom  will  be  the  better  of 
manure  water,  and  those  don^  flowering,  and  dying  down,  will 
be  the  better  of  a  dry,  exposed  place  to  ripen  the  bnlbs. 
Amaiyllis  should  be  watered  until  the  foliage  give  signs  of  be- 
coming yellow,  when  it  should  be  lessened  to  ripen  the  bulbs 
off,  and  where  early  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  are  desired,  they 
cannot  be  potted  too  soon.  .  See  the  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Paul  in  a  late  Number.  Among  other  things  demanding  at- 
tention, we  would  corroborate  the  practice  of  Mr.  Bobson  as  to 
lawn-making.  Grass,  however  rough,  if  well  mowed,  and  the 
weeds  picked  out,  will  make,  when  well  laid,  a  better  lawn  than 
any  sowing  of  seeds,  at  least  that  ever  we  saw,  and  next  to 
turves,  the  piecing  of  such  grass  sods,  and  then  sowing,  will 
make  an  excellent  lawn  in  a  short  time.— B.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Septbmber  15. 

Thb  Biipplies  of  home-grown  and  foreign  produce  continue  ample 
for  nil  roquiremanta.  Of  Orapee  and  Pears  there  ia  more  than  suiBcient 
for  the  demand,  and  of  Apples  large  quantities  come  in,  but  good  kinds 
are  somewhat  scarce.  Pears  are  principally  confined  to  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  Louise  Bonne,  and  OratioU. 


TBUIT. 


s.  d.      s.  d 

Apples HsleTe    S    0to8    0 

Apricots dos. 

Cherries lb. 

Chestnuts bush. 

Cnrraata h-^ere 

Black do. 

Figs doz. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs 100  lbs. 

Gooseberries  . .  quart 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  .lb. 
Lemons. 100 


Heloni 

Nectarines  . 
Oranges . 


.each   9 
.  doa.    2 

.looia 
a 
1 
1 


Peaches dos. 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  doz. 

kitchen doz. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plnms    H  sieve 

Quinces    . . . .  H  sieve 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 


d.    a.  d 

6to5  0 

0     4  0 

90  0 

6  0 

8  0 


WahintB bush.  10 


Artichokes each 

Asparagus  ....  bundle 
Beans,  Broad. .  bushel 

Sidney  . .  ^j  sieve 

Beet,  Red..: doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Brus.  Sprouts  ^  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

Qsrlio lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish . .  bundle 


VEaBTABLBS. 
B.  d.      B.  d 

a  too  4 

0  0  0 
0  0 
8    0 


,  bunch 


Leeks  . 

Lettuce per  score 

Mushrooms ....  pottle 
MuBtd.ft  Cress,  punnet 


8    0  1  Onions. .  doa.  bunches 

6  j  Parsley H  sieve 

0    Parsnips dos. 

0  '  Peas per  quart 

0  ;  Potatoes bushel 

6  Xidnev do. 

0    Radishes  doz.  bunches 

0    Rhubarb bundle 

0    Savoys doz. 

0    Sea-kale basket 

0    Shallots lb. 

0    Spinach bushel 

0    Tomatoes. ... .  per  doa. 
0    Turnips bunch 


0  I  Vegetebla  Mazrows  dz. 


s.  d.  ■. 
0  8toO 
1 

6 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

9 


TRADE  CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Boad,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  "^.Vf.— Catalogue  of  Bulla  and  other  Flower  Roots,  &c. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden.— J  ufum/i  Catalogue  of  Dutch. 
Cape,  and  other  Flowering  Bulls,  Seeds,  dc 

Dreghorn  &  Aitken,  Kilmarnock,  ^.B.—Catalogue  of  Bulls, 

Thomas  Sampson,  Preston  Boad  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 
^—Catalogue  of  Floicer  Roots. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•••We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  tiiey 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
conmiunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dte.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 


N^. — ^Many  questions  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Book  {J.  T.  S.).— You  cannot  read  your  own  phonography.  The  work 
we  menttoned  is  Loudon's  **  Self-Instructor,'*  but  it  contains  instructions 
only  on  architectural  and  surveying  drawing. 

QutujBD  AsTBRfl'  Seed  (G.  a.).—'Why  not  try  whether  yon  ean  rail* 
seedllnaa  that  will  produce  flowers  as  sood  as  their  parents?  Facta  are 
better  than  opinions.  There  is  some  difficulty  about  ripening  the  seed, 
and  we  have  heard  that  in  Germany  the  seed-producing  plants  are  kept 
under  glass  during  the  concluding  time  of  their  growth. 

Elms  Vxsitxd  by  Hobxxts.— *'  Some  Elm  trees  which  have  within  the 
last  year  been  included  in  our  pleasure  grounds  are  suffering  from 
attacks  of  hornets  similar  to  those  spoken  of  by  your  correspondent 
'*H.  M."  The  trees  were  formerly  in  a  roadside  hedgerow,  and  pro- 
bably the  roots  have  been  much  cut.  The  leayes  are  very  small,  and 
have  been  yellow  since  the  first  week  in  August.  With  the  late  Ktoxnis 
they  are  now  nearly  bare,— E.  8.,  Wett  Wiekham,  BromUy,  Kent." 

Soot  roa  Mantibk  {N.  W.  (7.).— You  do  not  state  to  what  crop  yon  wish 
to  apply  it.    Send  na  further  particulars. 

JucKXs's  Olasino  without  PrTTT.— a  correspondent  wlshea  to  know 
the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Juckes,  Shrewsbury,  who  described  his  mode  of 
glazing  in  this  Journal,  August  29th,  1B65. 

Labox  Stbawbxbbzxb  (J2.  L.}.— The  "large**  Strawberries  with  the 
most  good  attributes,  including  free  setting,  hardine&s,  and  good  flaTour. 
are  Dr.  Hogg,  Wonderful,  Cockscomb,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  Mr. 
Raddyffe  is  not  yet  sent  out,  but  it  is  first-rate  in  every  respect,  both  as  to 
fruit  and  plant.  The  Royal  Hantbois,  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr. 
Baddyffe,  and  Cockscomb  are  great  acquisitions.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Badclyffe 
advises  '*  R.  L.**  to  purchase  Sir  J.  Paxton  in  the  place  of  Black  Prince. 
It  is  **  of  Uie  finest  constitution,  early,  pleasant  flavour,  large  and  hand> 
some,  a  sure  setter,  a  good  show  sort,  a  great  cropper,  and  a  capital 
forcer.  Gomte  de  Zans  (not  Zyans),  is  thus  described  in  Mra.  Nichol- 
son's catalogue  :—*  Comte  de  Zans'tComte  de  Flandre?),  *  a  very  large 
heavy  cropper,  and  a  capital  market  kind ;  large  and  good  flavour.' " 

OEAimio  Bosks.—"  *  Loch  Nxss  '  is  sincerely  thanked  by  *  M.D.'  for 
his  obliging  reply  respecting  his  mode  of  grafting  Roses.  The  use  of  the 
indian-rubber  Lands  will  facilitate  the  operation  much  for  ladies.  His 
kind  offer  of  sending  to  tho  office  of  the  Journal  a  plant  with  the  band 
attached  ia  gratefully  accepted  by  "  M.D.'  In  return  she  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  sending  a  cutting  of  any  Rose  she  may  possess,  which  *  Loch 
NKSB '  may  desire  to  have,  her  collection  being  very  good." 

Txxpx&ATUXX  Obsxrvatioms  (J.  B.,  Royiton).— The  self -registering 
Twn-rimnm  and  mininnim  thermometers  are  read  at  Chiswick  at  0  A.1C.,  or 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  indications  ore  set  down  to  the  preceding  day 
—for  example,  the  meteorological  day  of  September  i8th  begins  at  tf  a.si. 
on  September  1^  and  ends  at  9  a.m.  on  September  19th.  This  is  the 
system  of  registry  recommended  by  tho  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  Physics.  However,  8  a.m.,  if  convenient,  is  as  good  an  hour  as  uny 
other,  and  if  you  have  made  observations  at  that  time  for  any  consider- 
able period  it  will  be  as  well  to  adhere  to  it. 

Viozo.  ooRNUTA  (A.  0.).  —  Yours  appears  to  be  the  small-flowered 
variety.  It  is  also  of  a  lighter  shade  of  colour.  If  your  plants  are  gcuw- 
ing  in  poor  soil,  and  in  a  shady  place,  these  circumstances  would  account 
for  their  being  so  small.  The  plants  appear  to  have  been  grown  in  a 
damp  shadv  place.  Take  cuttings  of  them  at  once,  give  them  a  fair 
chance,  and  tell  us  in  the  spring  if  they  do  not  then  answer  your  expec- 
tations; say  if  your  plants  are  from  seed.  (DeoonUnH*).—^^  do  not 
think  yours  is  the  best  variety.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  tho  spe- 
cimen sent  by  **  A.  O.**  Let  us  know  if  your  plants  are  from  seed ;  if  so, 
they  will  scarcely  have  had  time  to  assume  their  proper  character  if  the 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Propagate  by  cuttings.  See 
answer  to  **  A.  O."  One  of  the  worthless  varieties  grows  much  tsUer 
than  Mr.  Wills's  variety  of  Viola  comuta.  The  other  is  much  more  dwari 
and  compact  in  its  style  of  growth,  and  produces  not  half  the  quantity 
of  bloom  that  the  true  variety  does. 

Stoxiiio  Applxs  (RothUy  Cottage).  —  The  fruit  should  be  gathered 
when  it  parts  freelv  from  the  tree,  and  not  before  it  is  ripe,  as  if  taken 
sooner  it  so  generally  shrivels.  It  should  not  only  be  gathered  on  a  dij 
day,  but  during  dry  weather  if  possible.  Gather  the  fruit  carefully,  and 
without  bruising,  and  spread  it  out  thinly  on  the  floor  of  an  airy  room, 
there  to  remain  for  a  few  days  to  part  with  superfluous  moisture.  After 
this  pLaoe  the  fruit  on  wooden  shelves,  or  in  bins,  packing  it  in  sawdust 
from  non-resinous  wood,  such  as  Beech,  Oak,  or  Ash.  First  place  a  aprink- 
ling  of  sawdust  at  the  bottom,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  fruit,  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals with  sawdust,  then  put  in  another  layer  of  fruit,  and  so  on  until 
the  bin  is  filled.  Finally,  cover  the  ftuit  with  sawdust  to  the  depth  of 
8  inches.  The  best  place  to  keep  Apples  in  ia  a  drj-,  cool,  and  dark  cellsr.. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  packing  them  in  thia  manner  to  select  only  the 
finest,  and  those  free  from  specks  and  cracks,  as  such  do  not  keep  nearly 
BO  long  as  the  sound  fruit.  Apples  likewise  keep  exceedingly  well  on  a 
layer  of  clean,  dry,  wheaten  straw  on  the  floor  of  the  Iruit-room.  W^e  lay 
them  three  fruits  thick,  and  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw.  We  also 
keep  them  on  shelves,  covering  them  with  straw,  which  we  remove  occa- 
sionally in  order  to  examine  them,  and  allow  moisture  to  pass  ofl^  giving 
air  during  the  day,  and  replacing  the  covering  at  night.  Any  oool  room 
secure  from  frost  will  answer  for  keeping  Apples.  It  should  be  dark,  and 
not  too  damp.  A  dry  and  warm  room  causes  them  to  shrivel,  and  if  ex* 
posed  to  the  light  they  do  not  keep  so  long  as  In  darkness. 

BuofBOTBTA  JAPOXICA  (7.  M.  £.).— This,  the  Loqnat,  has  been  success- 
fully cultivated  in  England  for  iU  fruit  With  us  it  has  grown  freely  in 
the  south  west  angle  of  a  kitchen  garden,  where  it  seemed  to  do  wcU  in 
common  garden  soil.  It  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  ordinary 
winters  in  warm  sheltered  situations  if  trained  against  a  wall  baring  a 
southern  aspect.  It  may  reoeive  the  same  treatment  as  the  Fig  tree  in  re- 
spect to  pruning,  which  is  confined  to  thinning  out  the  shoots  and  stop- 
ping to  cause  the  production  of  others.  The  snoots  otight  to  be  trained 
to  the  wall  at  9  inches  apart  Afford  protection  in  severe  weather  by  a 
covering  of  mats,  but  remove  them  in  mild  weather.  It  grows  and 
dees  best  in  a  cool  house.  There  is  a  drawing  of  the  fruit,  ripened  at 
Lord  Bigot's,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Horticultural  society's 
**  Transactions."  Eivers's  "  Orchard-House "  contains  information  on 
the  culture  of  Orsnge  trees  for  fruit. 
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CrvxRxn  ALTnooFOLius  YABiBOATUS  LoazKO  ITS  Yabixoatiox  (Dull 
Fellow)^— ThiB  is  to  be  aoooimted  for  by  your  haTing  givui  the  pljni  too 
rich  soil  and  placed  it  in  a  Cncnmber-trame,  where  it  wonld  grow  rank. 
To  make  it  retain  the  variegation  it  needs  yexr  poor  soil,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  should  be  sand.  This,  and  the  heat  of  a  warm  greenhouse 
or  cool  stove,  are  all  that  it  requires  in  order  to  regain  its  variegation. 

FBOPAOATiifo  Cacti  («reMi«).— These  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings, 
the  shoots  being  cut  below  a  joint  or  eye,  and  trom  4  to  6  inches  of  the 

Joints  taken  olt  These,  laid  on  a  shelf  for  a  few  days  until  the  cut  is 
ried  or  healed,  may  be  inserted  to  one-third  their  depth  in  sharp  sand, 
the  base  of  the  cutting  resting  on  the  sand,  the  pot,  which  should  be 
well  drained,  being  filled  to  within  a  inches  of  the  rim  with  equal  parts 
of  turfy  loam  and  pieces  of  brick,  or  crocks  broken  small.  With  the  soil 
kept  no  more  than  just  moist  they  strike  root  well  on  the  shelf  of  a  green- 
house in  the  full  sun.  When  the  growth  has  attained  its  full  sise  and 
become  plump,  water  should  be  gradually  withheld  and  the  plants  put  to 
rest,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  shoots  to 
shriveL 

WxKTXBiMG  Oebavicms  IN  A  Cbllar  (Idleffi).— You  may  take  up  the 
large  plants  in  their  pots  when  danger  from  frost  is  apnrehended,  and 
after  depriving  them  of  all  their  leaves  place  them  in  the  dry  oellar,  where 
they  may  remain  throughout  the  winter  without  any  attention  beyond 
the  removal  of  decaying  or  mouldy  stems  or  shoots,  which  should  be  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  kxiilfe.  They  should  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
watered.    Fuchsias  may  be  kept  in  the  same  manner  and  place. 

WiKTBRiKo  GsKAinuu  CuTTDros  [A  Subscriber).— U  you  bank  up  with 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  frame  in  which  the  cuttings  have  been  struck  on  a 
spent  hotbed,  quite  up  to  a  level  with  the  lights,  and  protect  the  latter 
with  mats  and  dry  litter  during  frosty  weather  so  as  to  keep  out  frost,  the 
cuttings  will  winter  safely.  The  only  danger  you  will  have  to  fear  is 
damping,  and  that  may  be  in  a  great  measure  guarded  against  by  keeping 
them  dry,  and  giving  air  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

ExpoaiKO  ViKES  IN  WiNTBR  (iflft  ^mo^eur).— The  Vincs  would  be  the 
better  of  not  being  turned  out  of  doors.  Your  giving  abundance  of  air 
and  a  little  fire  heat  will  contribute  more  towards  ripening  the  wood  than 
taming  them  out.  It  is  a  very  old  practice  to  turn  out  Vines  in  winter, 
but  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  Keep  them  in-doors,  and  they  will 
sustain  no  injury,  if  the  temperature  from  fire  heat  do  not  exoeed  40^. 
The  dressing  of  cowdung  will  do  the  border  no  harm,  as  the  presence  of 
the  white  roots  indicates,  but  we  would  not  repeat  it  this  year,  but  give  a 
dressing  of  bone  dust  in  spring. 

Vine  Cuttings  Struck  last  March  (Jd«m).-~The^  if  they  are,  as  yon 
say,  only  8  feet  in  length  of  cane,  and  in  82-6i8ed  pots,  will  not  fruit 
next  year  nnless  they  are  much  stronger  than  we  usually  see  them  in 
that  size  of  pot.  They  should  not  be  potted  until  February  or  March, 
when  they  should  have  nine-inch  pots,  and  in  June  give  them  their 
final  shift  into  18  or  15-ineh  pots.  Tkey  should  be  wintered  in  a  cool  dry 
place,  and  the  roots  protected  from  frost.  With  respeet  to  the  other 
vine  which  you  have  in  a  12-inch  pot,  yon  will  do  well  to  examine  the 
drainage,  and  give  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost,  removing  as  much  of 
the  old  as  possible  without  going  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  roots.  This 
should  be  done  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  Vino  should  be 
pruned  when  they  falL    It  should  fruit  next  season. 

Obexnhousk  FI.A1IT8  DRAWING  Up  (A  Youn^  Gardener).— Yoxa  plants 
are  not  stocky  in  consequence  of  having  been  kept  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  glass,  and  the  atmosphere  being  too  close  and  warm  from 
defective  ventilation.  The  shade  afforded  by  the  Vine  will  also  tend  to 
prevent  the  plants  becoming  stilT  and|4}ompttCt.  Your  only  remedy  is  to 
place  them  nearer  the  glass,  to  give  more  ventilation,  and  remove  the 
shade,  which  Is  only  wanted  for  Oeraniums  when  they  are  in  bloom.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  top  lights  of  the  roof  should  open,  and  if  they 
were  to  do  so  -we  think  you  might  grow  Geraniums  In  your  house  with 
fair  success. 

BiACK  Currants  Unfruittul  (X.  Y.  Z.).— You  will  not  do  the  trees 
any  good  by  t&king  them  up  and  pruning  the  roots.  Their  unfrultf ulness 
is  more  due  to  the  aspect  (a  north  wall)  than  anything  else.  If  you  train 
the  shoots  9  inehes  apart,  and  do  net  stop  the  leaders,  bat  st6p  the  side 
shoots  closely  to  three  joints,  we  think  they  will  bear,  and  especially  the 
Red  and  White.  All,  however,  grow  vigorously  against  a  north  wall,  or  on 
a  north  aspect,  for  some  years  after  planting. 

Potting  Roses  ( Jdffm).— You  may  take  up  the  half- standard  Roses  and 
pot  them  when  the  lower  leaves  turn  yellow  and  begin  to  lalL  or  in  mild 
weather  from  'the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  Marcn ;  but  it  is 
best  done  frons.  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  December. 

CxsTRUx  aukantiacum  not  Flowering  (T.  C.).— This  plant  will  flower 
most  freely  if  it  be  planted  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  two-thirds,  leaf 
motdd  one-third,  and  shaip  sand  one-sixth,  either  bi  a  greenhouse  border 
or  in  a  pot.  It  may  be  trained  to  a  pillar,  roof,  or  wall,  its  shoots  being 
thinned  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  no  creepers  or  other 
plants  should  saade  it.  If  thus  treated  it  will  flower  freely,  in  autumn 
and  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  handsomest  plaiits  for  the 
pillars  of  greenhouses  or  conservatories ;  but  it  will  not  flower  without 
plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  its  roots  being  rather  cramped  or  confined. 
Do  not  stop  the  shoots,  for  it  blooms  from  thoir  points :  keep  it  well  sup- 

2 lied  with  water,  and  afford  occasional  applications  of  manure  water  at 
itervals,  especially  if  the  root  room  be  small,  not  only  when  it  is  grow- 
ing but  flowering.  After  bloonaing  keep  the  plant  dry  for  a  month  or  six 
iveeks,  then  prune  it  rather  closely,  and  when  the  new  shoots  appear  thin 
out  the  weakest,  top-dressing  with  rich  soil  if  in  a  border,  or  repotting  if 
it  is  in  a  pot.  Afterwards  keep  rather  close  and  moist,  also  shaded  for  a 
few  days  until  the  roots  are  working  in  the  fresh  soiL  Keep  it  weli  sap- 
pUed  with  water,  and  encourage  growth  by  frequent  svnnging,  then 
lessen  the  supply  of  water,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow  and  fall ;  expose  f ullv  to  air  and  light,  and  you  will  find  the  shoots 
thicken  at  their  points.  When  the  shoots  eommmoe  to  snow  bloom 
water  freely,  and  afford  a  supply  of  liquid  manure  once  a-week. 

Tjlcbonia  Van-Volxsmi  Culture  (I4«m).— You  may  grow  this  plant 
successfully  in  a  pot,  training  it  over  an  ordinary  balloon  frame.  Keep  it 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  not  shaded  in  any  way  by  other  plants. 
It  would,  however,  succeed  better  if  planted  out  and  trained  to  the  roof 
about  a  foot  from  the  gUss. 

ERRATUiL-Page  196,  Snd  column,  28th  line  from  top,  for  "  vorte  "  read 


Vine  Leaves  Diseased  (J.  IF.).— The  appearance  of  the  leaves  loads  ui 
to  conclude  that  the  atmosphere  has  not  been  kept  snfllciently  moist, 
when  they  were  forming.  That  and  currents  of  cold  air  are  the  usual 
causes  of  the  blistered  appearance.  There  are  also  traces  of  mildew,  but 
it  is  very  fi^ht,  and  will  readily  yield  to  sulphur  dusted  over  the 
foliage. 

Vines  Inarched  {E.  r%oma«).— Your  Muscat  Hamburgh  Vine  inarched 
on  ttie  Black  Hamburgh  should  be  planted  out  in  the  border  earlv  in 
March.  We  would  not  advise  the  grafting  or  inarching  of  the  Witite 
Frontignan  on  the  Royal  Muscadine,  but  would  take  up  the  latter  and 
plant  the  inarched  Muscat  Hamburgh  in  its  pbice,  and  the  White  Frcm- 
tignan  we  would  inarch  next  spring  on  the  Black  Champion,  or  now  if 
the  leaves  of  stock  and  scion  are  both  fresh.  *rhe  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
is  a  fine-flavoured  Orape,  as  good  a  bearer  as  the  Chasselas  Musque,  and 
not  BO  liable  to  crack. 

Dahlia  Caractacus  {Old  Soldier).— \^^  have  seen  it  flne.  As  your 
plant  was  a  cutting,  the  smallness  of  the  bloom  this  year  was  caused 
probably  by  the  plant  being  weak.  If  so,  the  blooms  will  be  improved 
next  year. 

Vine  Cuttings  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  {E.  £.)•— As  soon  as  the- 
cuttings  are  ready  in  the  autumn,  cut,  and  pActc.them  in  damp  sand  in  a 
strong  box.  They  will  arrive  in  good  condition,  for  the  voyage  is  only  of 
six  or  seven  weeks'  dturation,  and  even  less  by  steamer. 

CovENT  Garden  Market  Prices  (£o2ton).— The  prices  we  publish  are 
the  retail  prices.  What  proportion  of  them  the  producer  ou^ht  to  receive 
is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  state.  Quality,  coadition,  demand,  have  all 
to  be  considered.  The  retailer  must  have  a  very  wide  margin  between 
the  buying  and  selling  prices  to  compensate  him  for  decay  and  want  of 
purchasers. 

Trees  for  Walls  (7.  TK.).— Your  arrangement  of  Pear  trees  on  the 
west  aspect.  Plums  on  the  east  and  west,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
and  Vines  on  the  south  aspect  is  good.  We  recommend  Grosse  MIgnonne 
Peach,  Violette  Hative  Nectarine,  Moorpark  Apricot;  and  of  the  two 
Vines  named  we  wonld  give  the  preference  to  the  Espenone.  Though  your 
selection  of  Pears  is  good,  we  would  recommend  for  four,  instead  of 
Easter  Beurre,  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Marechal  Niol  Rose  will  do  admirably, 
but  we  should  prefer  it  on  a  stock— the  Briar  if  the  soil  be  strong;  if 
light  it  will  do  on  its  own  roots.  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  certainly  not  easilgr 
rivalled;  but  what  do  you  think  of  the  climbing  Devoniensis  for  a  wall? 
Clematises  Btandishii  and  Fortnni  are  hardy  against  a  wall,  but  require  a. 
south-west  aspect  to  do  well ;  at  least  we  have  not  tried  them  on  a  west 
wall.    Wistaria  would  do,  also  Noisette  Rose  Lamarqne. 

Ferns  (P.  J.  ^etfton).— Do  any  of  our  readers  know  whether  Pteris 
cretica  albo-lineaCa  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  plant  for  a  ribbon 
border?  You  can  have  "British  Ferns"  free  by  post  from  our  office  if 
vou  enclose  8«.  lOd.  in  postage  stamps,  the  "  The  Fern  Manual "  for  5«.4d. 
in  stamps.    They  contain  the  information  you  need. 

Soil  for  Melons— Cockscomr  (T.  CorkhiU).—lu  your  peaty  soil  the 
road  scrapings  that  set  hard  may  be  mixed  up  with  your  soil  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  scrapinos  to  two-thirds  of  soil,  and  one-sixth  of 
rotten  dung.  Those  should  be  beaten  firmly  together  as  soon  as  the 
Melon  plants  begin  to  grow.  Even  then  the  compost  will  not  be  equal  to 
good  stiiBsh  loam ;  you  may  economise  that  very  much  by  restricting  it 
to  about  2  feet  in  width  in  your  beds.  A  Cockscomb  sown  in  February 
may  be  grown  to  full  perfection  in  July.  We  expect  you  have  the  thrips,. 
ana  must  fumigate  and  syringe. 

KiDDEAN  Mode  of  Heating  {O.  B.  C.).— Tliere  is  no  doubt  of  the 
Kiddoan  system  of  heating  answering  when  it  is  well  managed,  but. 
yours  is  not  the  Kiddean  system,  but  the  common  one  of  taking  a  flne 
through  a  chamber.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  plan  will 
answer.  We  would  place  the  iron  bars  from  8  to  6  inches  above  the  flue. 
The  opening,  or  rather  two  openings,  from  the  outside  into  the  chamber 
will  answer  well  if  furnished  with  plugs  to  regulate  the  admission  of  oold 
air,  and  your  tlouree  openings  into  tne  atmosphere  of  the  bouse  will  keep 
up  a  nice  circulation.  The  arrangements  fur  feeding  the  fire,  and  clean- 
ing the  fiue  are  good.  If  your  chamber  is  higher  than  the  Cncumber-fnune 
there  will  be  no  diflicnlty  in  taking  hot  air  across  to  the  frame,  but  if  the 
frame  is  lower  it  will  not  be  so  easily  done.  In  preparing  such  a  frame 
for  cuttings,  &c.,  in  winter,  be  satisfied  with  the  lime  rubbish  and  dxj 
rough  coal  ashes  on  the  surface,  and  keep  your  sods  and  soil  out  untu 
you  want  them  for  the  crops  of  Cucumbers,  &c. 

ViNERT  Outside  Border  (J.  IfoMy).— Refer  to  what  is  said  in  the* 
second  column  in  page  2M  of  our  last  Number.  Boarded  covers  are  best. 
Frames  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  asphalt  are  very  good.  Frigi 
domo  will  be  of  no  use.  Oiled  canvas,  supported  clear  of  the  ground 
and  the  ground  covering,  will  do  very  well,  but  if  not  carefully  looked 
after  it  will  soon  rot  and  mUdew.  The  cheapest  plan  for  keeping  the^ 
border  dry,  but  not  for  keeping  the  cold  out  without  protection  above  it, 
is  to  make  the  border  smooth  at  the  surface  aud  a  little  damp,  then  cover 
it  all  over  with  coal  tar  about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  throw  some  saw- 
dust or  road  drift  over  it,  and  take  it  off  again  next  season  about  May* 
The  covering  above  will  keep  the  frost  out. 

WstfD  ON  Lawn  {A  Subscriber^  Manehetter),— The  scrap  sent  was  totally 
insufficient  for  determination. 

House  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  (Ja<7o).— The  proposed  plan  will 
answer  very  well,  and  you  might  have  Vines  up  the  roof  6  or  B  feet  apart. 
Add  to  your  list  of  Nectarines,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Kivers's  Onuoge, 
Elruge,  Balgowan.  To  your  Peaches  add,  Chancellor,  late ;  Earlv  Purple;. 
Late  Admirable,  late ;  Walburion  Admirable,  late ;  and  Teton  de  Venus, 
Ute. 

Gladioli  Trophy.—"  Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  into  which  yoxur 
correspondent  "D.,  DcaJ,"  has  fallen  with  regard  to  my  stand  of  Gladioli' 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  first  prixe  for 
the  **  Trophy,"  which  at  much  trouble  I  had  made  for  the  Crystal  Palaoe 
Exhibition,  and  not  Messrs.  Kelway  as  stated.  —  Gcouue  Prince,. 
Market  Street,  Oxford:' 

Caladiux  (r.  r.,  I»r<*tcortft)«— They  are  now  so  numerous,  and  many 
so  nearly  alike,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  name  the  plant  from  the  two 
imperiect  leaves  you  enclosed. 

Roses  not  Opening  (^unny).— We  think  that  the  late  cold  wet  weather 
is  the  cause  of  the  buds  not  opening.  We  find  that  many  of  ours  die  off. 
A  period  of  dry  weather  will  set  those  not  injured  all  right. 
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WxxrrBRiNG  Calcsocjlbias  and  Obbaitiums  (A.  E.  Coraald).— It  is  not 
neeessanr  to  hare  a  brick  pit  for  wintering  CuceolAriAS,  as  an  ordinary 
garden  frame  will  do  eqaallV  well  if  the  Bidet  be  banked  up  with  aahea  or 
soiL  Yon  mar,  however,  have  a  briok  pit  for  both,  bnt  it  shoold  be 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  44-inch  brick  wall.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  for  bedding  plimts  only,  it  will  merely  be  necessary  to  dig  oat  a 
foot  or  so  for  foundations,  and  then  carry  ap  nine*inch  briok  walls  8  feet 
fiigh  at  back,  and  1  foot  6  inches  in  front,  and  on  this  place  the  frame 
and  lights.  Any  bricklayer  and  joiner  conld  make  yon  a  pit.  Choose 
lor  it  a  dry,  warm,  and  sheltered  situation.  If  you  wish  to  grow  Cucum- 
bers or  Melons  in  the  pit  in  summer,  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  8  feet 
deeper  to  afford  space  for  a  hotbed  of  leavee  or  dung.  We  shall  be  ready 
with  particulars  at  the  proper  time  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  pit  for 
the  cuttings  of  Calceolarias  and  Geraniums. 

iUsPB£BRi£9  UNrKUiTFUL  (5.  C.).— We  think  your  soil  is  much  too 
rioh,  and  the  canes  too  close  together,  so  that  long  sappy  shoots  which  do 
not  ripen  are  produced.  Thin  out  the  stools  to  4  feet  apart,  or  plant  in 
lines  6  feet  by  8  apurt  Thin  out  the  canes  to  six  of  the  best  and 
strongest  to  a  stool,  and  instead  of  manuring  and  digging  the  manure 
in,  give  a  alight  dressing  of  manure  in  autumn,  leaving  it  there  until 
February ;  then  merely  point  over  the  soil  between  the  rows  with  a  fork. 
In  spring,  when  the  suckers  are  1  foot  high,  remove  all  except  six  of  the 
strongest  to  each  stool.  Allow  these  to  grow,  and  after  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  cut  away  the  old  bearing  canes  close  to  the  ground.  Fastolf, 
Carter's  Prolific,  Prince  of  Whales,  and  Red  Antwerp,  are  all  very  free- 
i>earing,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Destrotikg  Wooducb  {B.  W.  JSr.).— Tou  may  give  the  ground  a  dress- 
ing of  gas  lime  in  autumn,  and  let  it  lie  on  the  auriace  for  a  few  days, 
then  dig  it  in,  pouring  ammoniacal  liquor,  from  the  gasworks  along  the 
'Wall.  You  must  not  put  on  the  gas  lime  if  there  be  any  trees  in  the 
garden,  nor  crop  the  ground  until  it  ha«  laid  six  months  and  been  dug 
•over  twice.  Your  safest  plan  would  bo  to  keep  a  few  small  fowls  in  the 
ffarden ;  they  would  soon  clear  the  ground  of  woodlicp  and  other  equally 
destructive  msects.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  paring  and  burning  would  be  a 
f^ood  plan  to  adopt. 


Shadiho  a  Hardy  FssmeBr  {W.  JB.  ff.)^As  your  feraeiy  ha*  a  Mtt 
aspect,  and  is,  we  presome,  so  shielded  front  the  south  by  a  wall  as  not  to 
receive  any  sun  except  for  a  short  time  daring  the  day,  or  only  momlag 
and  evening,  we  do  not  think  you  will  require  any  tree  for  shade;  bat  in 
any  case  the  same  prejudicial  effects  as  before  will  result  firam  a  tvee 
phinted  now,  for  the  roots  of  the  new  tree  wiU  extend  amongst  the  Fenia. 
just  as  those  of  the  old  Willow  tree  did.  If  we  were  to  plant  a  Jr««^^«ll 
we  should  not  choose  either  a  Sumach  or  an  AcaciaJbut  someth&ig  beUcr 
calculated  to  afford  shade,  as  a  Lime  or  a  Beech.  You  may  sazely  plant 
any  of  the  trees  mentioned  at  a  height  of  6  feet. 

Clxkbbbs  fob  a  Wooden  Fehcb  (Ittem).— Of  the  plants  you  name,  Pm- 
siflora  cserulca  would  prove  hardy,  we  think ;  and  but  two  of  the  otfaers 
are  evergreen,  which  is  not  what  you  wish.  We  advise  Cr*t»gas  pyra- 
cantha,  Photinia  serrulata,  Berberis  DarwinU,  Viburnum  Bospensom, 
Cotoneaster  Blminonsii,  and  Escallonia  macrantha. 

Naxb  of  Bora  (S.  C,  Littl<;b«nr).— Noisette  Solfaterro. 

Names  of  Fbuit  (H.  P.).--Not  Bergamotte  d'Esperen ;  it  resemblM  the 
Washington.  (D.  J.  C.).—Pear»:  1,  Flemish  Beauty;  2  and  8,  PMse 
Colmar;    4,    6,    and    8,    numbers   loose;  -6,   Duohessc   d*Angoiu«me; 

7,  Doyenne  d'Et6.  Peachet :  1,  Royal  George ;  2,  (jrosse  Mignonne ;  8,  the 
leaf  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Orosse  Mignonne. 

Names  op  Plakts  (P.  /.  2^*irton).— Seemingly  Ceanothus  dentattts,  hut 
we  cannot  be  sure  without  seeing  the  bloom.  {G,  F.).— Tigridia  pavoma. 
(P.  C.).— 1,  Pteris  longifoUa,  var.  serrulaU ;  2,  Stevia  fascicularis.  {E.  T.W,), 
— Pleroma  heteromaUum.  (N,  W.  6'.).— I,  Myoporum  parvifolium ;  %Jf°^' 
phalium  tomontosum.  {G.  V.  S.).— Balpiglosslsatro-purpurea.  (O.  O.I.— 
Hoya  beUa.  (G.  B.).—\,  Selaginclla  SlortensU;  2»  Blechnum,  perhaps 
B.  polypodioides  ;  8,  Asplenium  marinum ;  4.  Lastrea  dilatata ;  5,  Poly- 
stichum  lonchiUs;   6,  Cheilanthen  hirta  ;   7,  Selaginella  denticnlata; 

8,  Adiantum  formosum.  (H.  T.  ii.).— Appears  to  be  a  very  interesting 
variety  of  Ath^nrium  Filix-foemina.  Can  you  send  ns  a  better  specimen, 
and  let  us  know  where  you  obtained  it  from?  {W.  A,  IT.).— It  is  qntte 
impossible  to  name  Conifers  from  the  mere  points  of  their  shoots. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Snburba  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  September  15th. 


Date. 

THBBMOKBTXB. 

Wind. 

1 

1 

Air. 

Earth. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1ft  dp. 

a  ft  dp. 

Son...    9 
Mon...  10 
Tues.  .  11 
Wed.  .  12 
Thurs.  18 
Fri.  ..  14 
Sat.  ..  15 

Mean 

29.779 
28.589 
29.682 
29.928 
29.988 
29.621 
29.692 

29.57S 
29.452 
29.405 
29.769 
29.G88 
29.482 
29.624 

68 
69 
68 
GO 
66 

68 
50 
46 
47 
50 
42 
48 

82 

6U 

60 

60 

60j 

60 

60 

59 

59 
68 
68 
58 
68 
68 

S.E. 

s.w 

S.W. 
B.W. 

W. 

W. 
8.W. 

.24 
.06 
.16 
.08 
.40 
.02 
.04 

Overcast;  cloudy;  overcast;  showery;  rain  at  night. 
Heavy  rain ;  fine ;  overcast. 
Rain";  boisterous;  fine;  showery. 
Overcast ;  uniforaily  overcast ;  cold  drizzling  rain. 
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POUITRT.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONICLE. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  WHITE  DORKING 
CHICKENS. 

**  It  is  a  very  foolish  idea.  Do  not  have  chickens  for  the 
world,  to  ran  up  and  down,  scratching  everywhere,  making 
messes  on  the  lawn,  and  waking  one  np  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  their  noises." 

"  Why,  papa,  everybody's  chickens  don't  do  so;"  I  said,  in 
reply. 

*'  Then  they  go  to  a  world  of  expense  to  enclose  them.  Ko, 
we  will  have  none  of  that  bother." 

A  few  weeks  after  this  papa  went  to  Birmiogbam  abont 
l)asiness,  and  he  came  home  late  in  the  evening  with  a  strange- 
looking  parcel.  I  think  I  ought  not  to  call  it  sneh,  for  it  was 
nothing  less  than  a  can,  such  as  children  use  for  carrying  a 
^oart  of  milk. 

**  Here  is  a  present  for  yon,  Mand,  for  sitting  np  for  me. 
l^ow,  handle  it  carefully,  for  it  will  break." 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  Very  eagerly  I  pulled  off  the  lid,  and  looking 
in  could  see  nothing  but  a  solid  mass  of  bran.  The  only 
thought  in  my  head  was  to  turn  all  out  upon  the  floor.  I  dare 
say  I  should  have  done  so  in  my  impatience,  but  we  had  just 
had  a  pretty  new  carpet,  and  I  did  not  like  to  spoil  it.  '*  Why, 
what  is  it?"  I  inquired,  again  poking  my  fingers  in — and 
behold  they  were  eggs. 

**  Yes,  they  are  eggs  for  hatching ;  you  see  I  had  an  offer  of 
them  this  morning  and  could  not  well  refuse,  so  I  thought  of 
you  and  bought  them.    I  suppose  they  are  first-raters." 

With  many  thanks  and  much  pleasure  I  took  possession  of 
my  eggs.    But  what  to  do  with  them  ? 

*'  You  must  have  them  sat  upon  a^  early  as  possible." 

'<  But  we  have  no  hen,  and  I  don't  know  where  to  get  one." 

*'  Try  the  market." 


"  Market  hens  never  do  weU." 

"  Well,  you  must  do  the  best  yon  can,  I  cannot  bother  about 
that.    You  have  been  raving  after  poultry  for  years." 

The  eggs  were  put  back  into  the  bran.  No  hen  could  be  bad 
for  love  or  money.  The  country  people  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
borrowing  a  hen  in  the  beginning  of  April.  **  Why,  you  see. 
Miss,  everybody  wants  them  for  themselves,  they  havn*t  bad 
the  trouble  of  keeping  them  all  winter  to  lend  in  spring ;"  and 
the  farmers'  wives  said  they  **  never  knew  their  hens  be  so  long 
wanting  to  sit  all  their  lives,  it  was  very  strange,  but  they 
could  not  help  it ;"  and  there  was  no  **  Wiltshibe  Rectob  "  in 
our  district  to  proffer  kindly  help  in  our  need. 

Day  after  day  passed,  papa  grew  cross,  for  he  said  they  re- 
presented so  many  half-  crowns ;  and  the  gardener  was  over- 
heard  to  say,  he  **  would  build  his  stable  before  he  bought  his 
horse."  Late  one  evening  there  came  a  little  barelegged  lad 
with  a  black  hen  under  his  arm.  He  asked  for  **  Miss."  Miss 
was  out,  so  in  trouble  he  went  away  with  his  burden.  Nest 
morning  he  came  again,  saying  over  the  same  ditty,  asking  for 
Miss.  **  I'll  lend  you  this  if  you'll  feed  it,  don't  pine  it ;  it's  all 
I  have."  He  sat  down  on  the  soft  grass  and  smoothed  tiie 
ruffled  feathers  of  his  quiet  hen  as  he  spoke.  I  sat  down  by 
his  side. 

The  little  ten-year-old  soon  told  me  all  his  troubles — "  How 
much  he  wanted  to  have  chickens  of  his  own,  and  she  (hift 
stepmother)  would  not  let  him ;  how  she  stole  the  eggs  oat  of 
the  nest  when  he  was  away  out  in  the  fields  picking  up  atones  ; 
and  then  said  she  did  not  lay,  as  if  a  hen  ever  '  clocked '  without 
having  laid ;  but  then  his  stepmother  had  come  from  Manchester, 
and  he  didn't  suppose  they  ever  had  fowls  there."  **  But  will 
your  mother  be  angry  if  you  lend  her  to  me  ?"  **  I  don^t  care  if 
she  is,  for  she  said  yesterday  she  would  drown  her  to  make  her 
forget  chickens."  So  I  proffered  a  shilling  for  the  loan  of  the 
hen,  6<2.  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  other  half  when  she 
I  was  returned ;"  but  the  little  fellow  was  fully  alive  to  Hhs 
'  value  of  his  property,  and  had  his  own  oonditions  to  make. 
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He  must  choose  Hie  pUee  for  sittiag,  and  be  allowed  to  Tisit 
her  now  and  then,  llhe  place  was  on  the  floor  in  a  stable  not 
then  in  nse,  and  the  nest  was  made  round  with  a  few  stones 
and  bricks,  and  a  basketful  of  fresh  soil  from  the  garden  pat 
in  the  bottom.  Then  the  dear  half-crown  eggs  were  put  in, 
the  little  boy  doing  all  this.  Of  coarse,  at  first  the  hen  did 
not  like  the  strange  place,  bttt  we  waited  quietly,  and  by-and- 
by  she  walked  on  the  nest,  and  settled  down.  **  Oh,  she'll  sit 
now,  no  fear,"  the  little  boy  exclaimed  in  great  glee.  Then  he 
showed  me  how  to  tal^e  her  from  the  nest  if  she  did  not  come 
herself — **  and  she  will  not,  for  fear  you  should  rob  her.  See, 
put  your  hands  under  her  wings  and  lift  her  up  so,  or  else 
she  may  break  one  by  holding  it  in  her  wing,  and  if  she  does 
that  every  day  there  wo'^n^t  be  many  left  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks.  Do  it  every  day,  make  her  eat,  if  you  don't  the  eggs 
wo'n't  grow,  and  she  will  starve.  I'm  always  cold  when  I  go  to 
bed  wiUiout  supper,  and  she  will  be  too."  I  thanked  the  little 
fellow,  put  him  out  at  the  back  gate,  and  told  him  to  come  as 
often  as  he  liked  to  look  at  his  pet. 

The  days  wore  on  to  the  end  of  the  three  weeks.  I  had 
been  out  visiting  some  friends  and  came  home  through  the 
soft  mocmlight,  one  May-day  evening.  ''  Your  chicks  are  out. 
Hiss,  I  believe,"  said  cook,  **  for  I  heard  a  queer  noise  in  the 
stable  this  afternoon,  and  the  little  boy  was  here,  and  he  said, 
*  I  must  not  go  near  for  the  world,  the  black  hen  would  bite  all 
the  skin  of  me  if  I  did,  for  she  couldn't  bide  big  women.' " 
We  took  a  candle,  the  lantern  oould  not  be  foimd,  and  went 
out  to  see.  The  nest  was  there,  bricks,  stones,  and  soil,  but 
no  hen,  no  chicks.  The  stable  was  well  nigh  empty,  so  our 
search  soon  came  to  an  end.  *^  That  comes  of  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  common  people,"  said  cook,  **  I  thou^t  the 
little  imp  was  after  something,*  he  laughed  so,  and  was  about 
all  the  afternoon." 

On  our  way  back  to  the  kitchen  door  we  had  to  pass  a  little 
outhouse  where  grain  and  meal  were  kept.  Chancing  to  paase 
by  this  door,  I  thought  I  heard  a  low  chirping  noise,  so  looked 
in.  There  in  a  comer,  half  buried  in  fresh  hay,  was  the  poor 
black  hen.  I  lifted  her  off  in  the  old  way.  Dear  me,  what  a 
nestful  of  soft  white  balls — ^thirteen,  of  them — strong  living 
ohiekens.  Oh  I  the  joy  it  was  to  see  them.  I  wonder  if  the 
reverence,  the  awe  with  which  in  our  young  days  we  look  upon 
new  life,  must  die  away  as  we  become  older  and  wiser.  I  pray 
not. 

Next  morning  came  the  feeding  question.  '*  They  must 
have  nothing  but  chopped-up  eggs  and  suet,"  said  one ;  *'  bread 
soaked  in  gin  is  the  best  thing,"  said  another.  "Ton  will 
never  rear  them,"  said  papa.  ••  Dorkings  are  the  worst  of  all 
fowls  to  rear,  I  have  been  reading  about  them  in  Johnson's 
'  Poultry  Book,'  and  they  will  thrive  only  on  a  sandy  soil,  and 
ours  has  no  sand  in  it.  If  I  had  known  all  this  before,  I 
would  not  have  thrown  away  a  guinea  and  a  half.'* 

"  Don't  give  them  chopped  eggs  at  first,  if  you  are  wise," 
said  mamma,  "  if  you  do  they  will  eat  nothing  else,  and  you 
oannot  afford  to  buy  eggs  for  them  at  lod,  a-dozen,  even  if  you 
would." 

'*  Oh,  I  will  give  them  bread  and  milk ;  old  Mrs.  Sanders 
down  in  the  valley  does  hers,  and  she  rears  for  the  market" 

(•  You  mi^t  as  well  give  them  poison  at  once,  cook  says," 
remarked  papa. 

"  Cook  knows  nothing  about  the  matter.  Colonel  Simpson 
ke^M  scores  of  fowls,  and  he  feeds  his  on  rice,  dry  rice,"  said 
eousin  Walter,  **  I  would  try  that,  it  would  be  cheap  food  for 
them.    You  can  buy  it  at  2d.  a-ponnd." 

**  Yes,  but  his  are  Bantams,"  said  papa,  "  and  they  are  hardy 
eompared  to  White  Dorkings.  They  may  well  be  Bantams, 
poor  things,  they  could  not  well  grow  into  anything  else  on 
8uoh  food."  And  quite  out  of  patience  I  set  off  with  some 
bread  and  new  milk  for  my  little  flock.  I  had  been  longing  to 
see  them  all  breaktet  time,  and  durst  not  leave. 

They  all  followed — papa,  mamma,  cousin  Walter,  cook, 
housemaid,  and  even  lUtle  scully  with  her  black  face.  I  sup- 
pose they  expected  to  see  the  poor  things  drop  down  dead  the 
moment  they  tasted  the  bread.  They  must  have  been  greatly 
disappointed,  for  out  came  the  little  white  balls  from  under 
tiie  black  hen,  and  they  danced,  and  sang,  and  tumbled  about 
their  saucer,  and  then  ran  back  to  their  mother,  who  had  all 
the  time  sat  still  in  the  comer  looking  defiance  at  us..  Cook 
Tentured  to  take  up  a  chick  just  for  the  sake  of  feeling  what  it 
was  like,  and  up  flew  the  hen  in  no  time,  and  verily  took  the 
piece  out  of  her  thumb. 

After  this  I  had  my  own  way  with  the  Dorkings,  no  one 
troubling  me,  indeed,  I  think  they  were  afraid  of  the  hen.    I 


followed  the  little  bcjy's  advice,  which  was  to  give  them  plenfy, 
but  not  too  much.  The  hen  was  a  good  mother,  and  they  grew 
amazingly.  I  never  before  or  since  saw  chickens  grow  at  the 
rate  they  did.  All  went  on  well  until  the  little  things — ^no 
longer  little,  though — were  five  weeks  old.  I  must  say  here 
that  I  always  shut  them  up  for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
day,  thus  compelling  rest.  I  went  out  about  noon,  only  twelve 
answered  to  the  call.  Over  and  over  again,  I  counted  them,  first 
in  grief,  then  in  desperation ;  throu^  the  garden,  plantation, 
and  field  I  sought  for  hours  and  could  not  find  it.  What  had 
become  of  it?  Had  it  been  devoured  by  a  dog?  but  then 
dogs  do  not  generally  hurt  fowls ;  or  had  it  been  driven  far 
from  its  accustomed  path  and  so  knew  not  the  way  back  ?  or 
had  it  been  catapulted  to  death  by  some  grammar-school  boy 
and  left  unburied  under  some  lonely  hedge,  perhaps  left  with 
a  laugh  and  a  great  shout  of  victory,  for  boys  are  wicked  things. 
It  was  a  stormy  day  of  wind  and  rain ;  perhaps  the  little  thin^ 
had  strayed  b^ond  aU  reach  of  its  mother's  call,  beyond  al> 
reach  of  her  hearing,  and  so  come  to  some  untimely  end ;  per- 
haps in  very  agony  it  died  of  fright,  as  they  say  chickens  will 
do.  It  coidd  not  be  found.  I  sought  long  after  hope  had 
departed. 

Six  weeks  after  this  a  poor  lost  chicken  strayed  one  evening 
when  nearly  dark  into  the  yard,  and  lay  down  by  the  closed 
door  which  opened  into  the  little  house  where  the  Dorkingi^ 
slept.  It  was  a  chicken  in  size  and  appearance,  and  yet  want-> 
ing  all  a  chicken's  life,  and  joy,  and  spirits ;  a  very  nomad  of 
the  lanes  and  hedges,  or  of  some  half -fed  farmyard.  ''  It  is- 
one  of  your  own,"  said  papa,  who  was  just  coming  in. 

**  Oh,  no,  it  is  not,  I  locked  up  the  twelve  an  hour  ago ;  they 
are  all  right  and  Sfie." 

The  door  was  unlocked,  and  we  went  in  to  make  assuraaee* 
doubly  sure.    The  chickens  with  a  great  bound  followed. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  **  it  was  your  own,  it  could  not  have  known 
the  way  in  else ;  you  are  very  careless,  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  anything.'* 

I  did  not  speak ;  I  was  not  heeding  papa  in  the  least.  I 
was  only  counting  over  the  poor  birds ;  first  by  one's,  then  Isy 
three's,  and  count  them  as  I  would  they  would  not  come  an 
even  number.  "  There  are  thirteen  of  them,  so  it  must  be  ih» 
lost  one  come  back.  Where  can  it  have  been  all  this  time  ? 
My  poor  lost  birdie,  how  dir^  and  soared  you  look  1'* 

Papa  laughed  at  the  very  idea ;  then  he  would  count  them  ; 
so  he  did,  over  and  over  again,  still  they  would  be  thirteen. 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  my  poor  lost  chicken  come  back,  and  it 
nestled  dose  up  to  the  others  without  fear,  but  did  not  seem 
to  like  its  mother.  Had  it  been  carried  off  that  windy  day — 
stolen,  and  now  brought  back  a  sort  of  conscience  gift  ?  or  nad 
it  picked  ud  its  living  in  the  fields,  sleepiDg  in  a  tree,  as  they 
say  the  birds  do  in  Devonshire  ?    No,  it  was  too  fleshy  for  that. 

The  principal  thing  in  which  it  differed  from  the  others  was 
in  the  dull,  mffled  state  of  its  feathers ;  it  looked  like  a  piece* 
of  soiled  calico  laid  by  the  side  of  costly  silk,  for  my  birds^ 
were  bright  and  sleek,  and,  oh,  so  soft  to  handle,  and,  like  most 
Dorkings,  sweet-tempered. 

About  this  time  we  sent  away  the  black  hen,  for  she  was 
beginning  not  to  care  much  for  her  over-grown  youncsters,  and 
they,  on  their  part,  often  refused  to  obey  her  call,  looking  on 
in  lordly  indifference,  weighing  more  and  standing  higher 
than  their  plebeian  mother.  They  seemed,  too,  to  be  having^ 
thoughts  and  fancies  of  their  own — wonderments  about  the* 
world  beyond  the  field  and  plantation,  where  they  had  scraped 
and  sought  flies,  and  basked  in  the  summer  sunshine  all  their 
lives.  I  began  to  be  afraid  lest,  like  Muscovy  Ducks,  they 
should  go  away  in  a  body  and  never  come  back,  for  they  would 
often  spread  out  their  large  wings  and  carry  themselves  up 
into  a  tree,  or  to  the  top  of  a  wall,  take  a  long  survey,  and 
then  come  down  with  as  much  noise  and  swoop  as  a  five-year- 
old  Peacock.  I  often  think  the  come-back  chicken  must  have 
told  strange  stories  of  the  rich  feeding  land  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  their  little  domain,  and  so  have  filled  their  heads  with 
wild  longinffs  for  the  corn-fields  browning  on  the  hill  sides,  and 
the  fresh-ploughed  fields  where  the  dainty  worms  hid.  They 
grew  restless,  wandered  up  and  down,  scratching  among  the 
flowers,  taking  a  particular  hking  to  a  pansy-bed  of  mamma's. 
Dear  me  !  how  they  did  stamp  and  root  up  among  them,  break- 
ing off  whole  heads  of  Clara  Dean's  and  Lucy  Brooksbank's. 
Yes,  they  did  all  that  papa  said  they  would,  and  more,  and  we 
were  forced  to  go  to  a  world  of  expense  to  enclose  them. 

Then  came  the  question.  What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ? 
we  did  not  need  thirteen.  Mamma  offered  me  3«.  a-head  f(|r 
six,  saying  I  should  have  plenty  left.    Cousin  Walter  said  I 
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fihonld  be  oniel  and  hard-hearted  if  I  oonld  sell  and  then  eat 
my  petB ;  so  I  wavered  and  waited.  Then  they  took  to  fight- 
ing; often  did  I  find  them  bleeding.  One  was  taken  up  for 
dead,  he  had  bled  so  mnch.  They  would  fight  until  they  could 
neither  stand,  nor  see,  nor  eat.  Yes,  I  had  petted  them  ;  if 
to  see  they  had  clean  water,  suitable  food,  warm  shelter  from 
the  wind  and  rain  and  cold,  and  shade  from  the  burning  sun — 
if  that  is  petting,  they  had  had  plenty  of  it.  Maybe  I  had 
done  a  little  more ;  I  had  sat  on  the  grass  and  stroked  them, 
th^  would  not  have  been  so  bright  if  I  had  not ;  perhaps  I 
had  been  foolish,  but  then  I  troubled  no  one  with  it ;  and 
snrely  I  had  not  done  it  that  they  should  come  to  so  unnatural, 
so  unworthy  an  end,  serving  no  useful  purpose ;  better  had 
they  been  coffined  in  their  shells  at  once.  So  I  handed  over 
to  cook  half-a-dozen  to  fatten  up  when  required,  and  cousin 
Walter  had  many  a  good  dinner,  picking  their  bones ;  but  as 
he  had  delicate  feelings  we  did  not  tell  him  until  the  last  was 
consumed. 

In'  the  early  part  of  December  there  was  a  great  poultry 
show  held  in  a  town  a  few  miles  from  us.  "  What  ^ink  you, 
Maud,  if  we  send  your  birds  to  the  exhibition  ?"  said  papa. 
Of  course  I  seized  the  idea  rapturously,  though  mamma  shook 
her  head,  and  cousin  Walter  said,  "  Of  all  the  silly  things  I 
had  done  it  was  the  silliest."  So  the  entrance  fee  was  paid ; 
«  new  basket  hamper  of  peeled  willow,  price  12«.  6(f.,  bought ; 
a  man  hired  to  take  them  to  the  town  and  to  bring  them  back 
«8  soon  as  the  exhibition  closed.  We  packed  them  ofif  in  great 
state,  they  were  very  white  and  beautiful,  and  we  were  in  high 
spirits,  quite  sure  of  success ;  sure  that  the  silver  cup,  given 
"by  the  new  Mayor,  would  be  ours.  Why  should  it  not?  And 
how  well  it  would  look  standing  upon  our  sideboard.  How  we 
laughed  and  talked  and  pleased  ourselves.  Oniree  days  afterwards 
tiie  man  brought  them  home  in  an  old,  dirty,  broken-down 
hrown  hamper,  much  too  small  for  tiiem;  their  tails  were 
l>roken,  their  wings  soiled,  their  beauty  nearly  gone.  I  never 
sent  them  to  a  show  again.  What  the  man  charged  for  his 
three  days  out  it  does  not  matter — ^my  purse  was  bankrupt. 
"So  ends  the  story  of  my  White  Dorking  chickens. — Maud. 


THE  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

I  PEBCEivE  in  your  publication  of  the  11th  inst.,  that  a  cor- 
respondent, signing  himself  **  An  Old  Exhibitob,"  complains 
of  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  prize  schedule  of  the 
next  Birmingham  Poultry  Show.  Even  at  the  time  of  my 
writing,  the  evening  of  the  13th,  this  complaint  is  general,  and 
various  are  the  conjectures  afloat  to  account  for  this  unprece- 
dented dilatoriness. 

In  this  day*s  Birmingham  Gazette^  however,  a  paragraph 
appears  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  the  coming  Birming- 
ham prize  hat ;  and  taking  for  granted  that  it  is  a  correct  state- 
ment, I  have  cut  it  from  that  paper,  and  enclosed  it  for  perusal. 
The  applications  for  schedules  at  the  office,  which  have  been 
many,  are  all  met  by  the  officials  representing  the  Bingley  Hall 
Bhow  with  the  statement,  *'  The  prize  lists  are  not  yet  ready." 
Certainly  they  ought  to  have  been  in  circulation  long  before 
this  if  the  prize  lists  are  really  intended  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  subscribers,  and  the  Birmingham  Council  are  earnestly  ' 
endeavouring  to  still  maintain  the  position  of  this  Exhibition 
413  the  principal  Show  in  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  long  rumoured  that  the  Birmingham  prize  list 
was  to  be  remodelled.  This  has,  according  to  the  Birmingham 
Gazette^  evidently  been  accomplished ;  but  the  changes  do  not 
l>y  any  means  betoken  improvement,  and,  in  fact,  press  most 
tmjustly  on  many  of  the  subscribers,  through  the  dissimilitude 
of  the  premiums  both  as  to  number  and  value  to  the  different 
classes.  It  is  really  an  enigma  why  six  prizes  should  be  given, 
for  instance,  in  the  Dorking  classes,  whilst  the  Game  exhibitors 
are  allotted  but  four.  It  is  well  known  the  Game  classes  at 
Birmingham  have  always  abounded  in  first-rate  birds,  though, 
unhappily,  it  is  as  universally  acknowledged  that  for  some  years 
past  the  prizes  have  never  fallen  to  the  best  pens  exhibited. 
.Surely  the  blame,  however,  and  the  subsequent  complaints  that 
have  necessarily  arisen  as  to  the  awards,  fall  entirely  upon 
the  incompetency  of  the  arbitrators,  not  upon  a  want  of  merit 
in  the  Game  classes  themselves. 

The  supposition  so  generally  entertained  that  this  year's 
**  docking  "  of  the  Game  prizes  is  only  a  prelude  to  their  ex- 
clusion altogether  from  the  Birmingham  prize  schedule  in 
future  years,  seems  gaining  ground  daily  among  breeders  of 


these  interesting  and  popular  varieties.  To  discourage  the 
most  beautiful  breed  of  fowls  that  is  to  be  found  throughout 
an  exhibition,  simply  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtuning 
arbitrators  to  properly  award  the  premiums  in  these  clasBes, 
seems  so  unique  a  mode  of  retaliation,  that  Game  breeders 
were  quite  unprepared  for  it,  and  it  gives  a  strong  colouring  of 
truth  to  the  statement  of  your  correspondent  **An  OldEx- 
HiBiTOB,"  when  he  writes—"  The  Committee  are  so  fixed  against 
having  different  judges,  and  knowing  the  incapabilities  of  the 
old  staff,  think  they  may  perhaps  be  able  with  rather  more 
correctness  to  award  the  prizes  to  single  birds,  and  that  the 
best  may  then  win,  instead  of  the  highest  honours  (as  at  the 
last  Show)  being  given  to  many  of  the  worst  pens.*' 

That  there  are  parties  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Birmingham 
who  earnestly  wish  they  oould  with  safety  expunge  the  dasies 
for  Game  fowls  entirely  is  well  known,'  but  to  do  this  abrupflj 
would  defeat  the  end  in  view — ^namely,  to  avoid  the  coo^- 
versies  that  now  always  take  place  as  to  the  Game  dedsiotts. 
A  far  more  feasible  mode  of  pubho  reparation  would  be  found 
in  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  whose  awards  stand  abore 
suspicion,  than  in  the  continuance  of  those  judges  whose  prior 
adjudications  were  olouded  with  complicities  that  have  not  only 
never  been  explained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tenaciously  kept 
secret,  and  winked  at  annually. — ^Gaxe  Cock. 

[BXTRACrr.] 

**  The  poultry  prize  list  has  been  entirely  remodelled,  and 
instead  of  classes  for  a  cock  and  two  hens,  with  classes  for 
single  cooks  and  for  two  hens,  there  are  only  two  classes  for 
each  breeds  and  the  number  of  prizes  in  some  of  the  dasses 
have  been  increased.  Dorkings  are  placed  first  on  the  list; 
and  in  Class  I.,  for  Coloured  Dorkings  (except  SUver),  for  the 
best  cock  exceeding  one  year  old  there  are  six  prizes — viz.,  £3, 
£3  lOf .,  £2,  £1  lOf .,  £1,  and  lOi.  Similar  amounts  are  offered 
in  Class  U.,  for  the  best  cook  hatched  in  1866 ;  in  Class  m., 
for  the  best  two  hens  exceeding  one  year  old ;  and  in  Class  lY., 
for  the  best  two  pullets.  A  similar  classification  is  adopted  for 
all  other  varieties,  with  the  exception  that  for  Cochin-China 
there  are  only  five  prizes,  varying  from  £3  to  10». ;  in  Spanish, 
four,  varying  from  £3  to£l ;  Hamburghs,  five ;  Brahma  Pootra 
and  Game  fowl  four ;  and  in  the  Bantam  classes  three,  with  the 
exception  of  Game  Bantams,  in  which  five  prises  are  offered. 

**  Among  the  extra  prizes  are — Three  guioeas,  ^ven  by  Mr. 
Robert  Chase,  for  the  best  White  Cochin  cook,  exceeding  one 
year  old ;  three  guineas,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Taylor,  for  the  best 
White  Cochin  cook,  hatched  in  1866,  and  a  like  sum  for  the 
best  pair  of  pullets ;  five  guineas,  by  Messrs.  Martin  Billing 
and  Son,  for  Game  cooks ;  and  five  guineas,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Greensill,  for  the  best  pen  of  Game  hens  or  pullets. 

"In  the  prizes  for  Pigeons,  separate  classes  have  been  prOj 
vided  for  Dun  Carrier  cooks  and  hens ;  and  also  for  Swallows.'* 


ROUGH  NOTES  ON  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS 

IN   THE  POULTRY   CLUB's   "STANDARD   OF   EXCKtLENCE." 

The  following  notes  are  by  "  Newmarket,"  an  old  amateor, 
and  where  points  are  not  named  they  are  the  same  as  in  the 
"  Standard  of  Excellence  "  : — 

Game  Fowls. — General  Shape :  Cock. — ^Legs,  rather  slender 
than  at  all  clumsy.  Beak,  long  and  sharp,  as  well  as  strong 
and  curved.  Head,  sharp  and  not  thin  (a  better  expression). 
Neck,  long,  sooner  than  rather  long,  and  strong.  Back,  short 
decidedly,  and  not  rather  short,  a  short  body  and  back  being 
tihe  first  and  chief  quality.  Breast,  broad  and  very  hard,  not 
too  round  or  full.  Wings,  neither  too  long  nor  too  short. 
(Bantams  carry  their  wings  too  long  and  too  low,  and  Malays 
too  short  and  high.  Game  should  be  intermediate  between 
the  two.)  TaU,  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  and  carried 
upright  and  erect,  which  shows  spirit,  as  the  drooping  tail 
shows  a  drooping  spirit ;  tail  well  fanned,  and  the  sickle  feathers 
with  a  full  curve  well  rounded.  Thighs,  short,  and  not  rather 
short,  very  muscular,  and  placed  well  and  wide  apart.  (4  inches 
extreme  length.)  Legs,  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  and 
placed  well  and  wide  apart  for  the  bird  to  carry  a  good  heel,  and 
to  make  him  stand  firm  on  his  legs  as  well.  Body  in  hand, 
short  and  very  hard  all  over ;  a  curved  back,  if  a  straight 
curve,  and  not  humped  or  one-sided,  shows  fierceness.  Crooked 
breast  and  duck-footed  are  great  defects  of  course.  Carnage, 
as  in  "  Standard,''  and  fierce,  sharp,  and  fieiy. 

General  Shape:  Hen. — Legs,  more  slender  than  clumsy. 
Back,   decidedly    short,    and   not   moderately   long,    as   in 
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**Stondard,"  as  being  mnoh  more  spirited  and  "gamer." 
Breast,  brolid  and  hard,  as  in  the  oock.  Thighs,  short.  .  Legs, 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  but  rather  shorter  than  the 
eook*s  in  proportion,  as  all  hens'  should  be.  Hens,  '*  sparred  " 
it  real  first-rate  Game  hens. 

Cock'B  weight  from  4^  lbs.  to  5i  lbs.  for  exhibition.  Hen 
just  one-third  smaller  or  lighter  than  the  cock,  or  from  3  lbs. 
to  8|  lbs.    Latter  weight  the  best. 

Note.— Game  fowls  that  are  in  the  least  long-bodied  are 
alow  and  spiritless,  and  cannot  maintain  a  long  battle,  or  stand 
doBe  up  in  their  battle,  and  are,  therefore,  worthless  birds 
invariably.  ^ 

Blace-bbeastbd  Bed  Gaue. — Cock: — General  colour  a  rich 
bright  red,  and  not  a  dark  red  as  in  **  Standard,*'  bright  red 
birds  being  both  more  spirited  and  also  more  common  than 
either  too  dark  or  too  light  birds  in  general.  Eyes,  red,  and 
never  **  bay  "  at  all.  A  red  eye  shows  much  more  blood  than  a 
bay  eye,  the  bay  eye  being  the  half-bred  colour  as  a  mle.  Some 
have  the  yellow  or  daw  eye,  but  this  is  inferior,  and  the  **  bay 
eye"  is  a  cross  between  the  red  and  yellow  eyes.  Hackle, 
striped  underneath,  and  not  clear  as  in  **  Standard,"  as  the 
clear-hackled  cocks  breed  the  Cinnamon  hens,  and  not  the 
prize  Partridge-coloured  stripe-hackled  hen,  which  matches 
with  the  striped-hackled  cock  of  course.  Wing-buts,  dark  not 
black.  Wing  with  a  steel-blue  bar,  and  not  a  green  bar,  as  in 
*'  Standard."  Tail,  dark  greenish  black.  Breast,  dark  bluish 
black,  not  greenish.  Legs,  willow,  first  for  exhibition  ;  white 
and  carp  brown  for  courage  and  spirit;  yellow  for  bright 
plumage  if  red-eyed ;  blue  legs  rather  inferior. 

Hen, — ^Bich  red  partridge  brown.  Hackle,  golden  reddish 
with  dark  stripes.  Breast  and  thighs  of  a  red  fawn  colour, 
rest  as  for  the  oock  and  in  the  **  Standard." 

Brown  Bed  Game. — Colour  of  Cock. — General  colour  a  rich 
dark  brownish  red ;  comb  and  face,  inclining  to  dark  purple  or 
gipsy,  and  never  quite  red,  but  redder  than  the  hen's.  Eyes, 
very  dark,  blackish  brown  or  black.  Neck  hackle,  dark  brown 
red  thickly  striped  with  black.  Crimson  is  nowhere  visible ; 
crimson,  being  a  bright  blood  red,  is  quite  a  wrong  term,  es- 
pecially for  Brown  Beds.  Shoulders  of  wings  often  bright 
orange  red,  but  more  generally  of  a  rich  brown  red  maroon 
colour.  Wings  with  green  bar  (contrary  to  the  Black  Beds). 
Tail,  dark  greenish  black.  Breast  always  of  an  entire  red 
brown  colour  without  any  black  at  all,  these  being  more 
spirited  cocks  and  of  the  pure  breed.  Thighs  as  the  breast. 
Legs,  dark  blackish  brown  or  bronzy  black.  Dark  willow  not 
so  good,  being  yellow-skinned.    White-slrinned  birds  best. 

ifm.— General  colour  dark  brown,  blackish,  but  not  black. 
Comb  and  face,  dark  gipsy  purple  and  never  red.  Hackle, 
golden  coppery  dark  red.    Best  of  points  as  the  cock's. 

Brown  Beds  are  less  red  than  Black-breasted  Beds,  and  less 
handsome-coloured,  but  are  superior  in  shape  and  carriage 
toaU.* 


GAME  BANTAMS— RAYNOR'S   STRAIN. 

Undbb  this  heading  the  Bev.  W.  J.  Mellor,  of  Colwick 
Rectory,  Nottingham,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a 
remark  in  your  last  Number,  which  seems  to  imply  a  reser- 
vation or  imfaimess  in  my  statement,  that  I  had  purchased 
the  whole  of  the  Bev.  George  Baynor*s  stock. 

I  have  a  letter  dated  the  7th  of  August,  from  Mr.  Baynor, 
accepting  me  as  the  purchaser  of  his  whole  stock — namely, 
seventy-two  chickens  and  eleven  adults,  including  one  Pheasant. 
Not  caring  to  keep  the  adult  birds,  and  being  willing  to  part 
with  some  of  the  chickens,  I  saw  him  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  agreed  that  he  should  send  away  birds  in  answer  to  certain 
applications  which  he  had  received.  I  arranged  also,  to  send 
my  man  for  the  stock  on  the  14th.  Subsequently  Mr.  Baynor 
sold  another  bird  for  me,  and  this  I  had  to  send  back  to  him. 
Having  a  complete  reliance  in  Mr.  Baynor,  and  caring  but 
little  with  which  of  the  adult  birds  I  parted,  I  took  no  par- 
tieular  note  of  them.  I  knew  that  the  Manchester  cock  bird 
bad  not  been  sent  to  me,  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  the  only  surviving  hen  of  the  Manchester  cup  pen,  a 
bird  from  my  own  strain,  with  one  that  he  had  bought  from 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Hull,  to  replace  the  lost  one.  This  was  a  mis- 
take, which  Mr.  Baynor  removes  in  a  letter  I  have  this  day 
received  from  him.  He  says — **  I  ought  to  have  informed  you 
which  pen  of  adults  had  been  selected,  but  this  I  omitted  to  do, 
hence  the  mistake,  which  I  have  explained  to  Mr.  Mellor." 

Li  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mellor,  I  also  explained  to 
him  the  matter  as  far  as  I  could,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to 


publish  any  statement  that  nught  be  of  advantage  to  him,  if 
he  did  not  compromise  me.  The  tone  of  his  communication 
to  you  affects  my  veradty. — Geoboe  Manning,  Sjpringfield^ 

E88ex, 


POULTRY  PROTECTION   SOCIETY— SELLING 
CLASSES'. 

The  Woodbridge  Exhibitipn  appears  to  have  made  many 
exhibitors  very  angry,  and  with  reason  too,  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  own  prize  money  was  paid  me 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago,  officially,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  by  some  agent  who  had  the  winding-up  of  the  matter  in 
his  hands,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  all  the  other  exhibitors 
had  been  equally  forttmate.  A  Poultry  Protection  Society 
should  ti^e  up  exhibitions  of  which  the  authorities  do  not 
fulfil  their  promises,  railways  that  delay  or  injure  specimens, 
the  class  who  obtain  birds  and  eggs  under  false  pretences,  and 
the  opposite  class  who  sell  them.  Could  such  a  Protection 
Society  be  started,  it  would  be  a  boon,  and  I  do  not  doubt  thai 
the  generality  of  ei^ibitors  would  become  members.  Much  as 
it  may  be  desirable,  I  fear  there  are  many  difficulties.  One  ia 
the  extended  area  over  which  the  Society  would  have  to  operate. 
This,  perhaps,  might  be  modified  as  to  the  amount  of  expenses, 
by  putting  the  case  of  any  show  in  the  hands  of  some  lawyer 
in  the  town  where  the  show  was  held,  the  expenses  of  such 
prosecution  being  paid  by  the  Societv.  As  regards  many  of  the 
"sharps,"  they  have  neither  local  habitation  nor  name,  and 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  them  to 
account.  I  advise  persons  to  buy  only  of  well-known  names, 
and  to  part  with  birds  only  on  receipt  of  cash  to  strangers,  and 
even  to  some  known  exhibitors.  I  have  had  no  trouble  since  I 
adopted  this  plan,  and  have  never  had  any  serious  complaint. 
We  know  well  that  we  do  not  all  see  alike,  and  that  the  position 
of  buyer  and  seller  alters,  perhaps,  the  appearance  of  the  selling 
article ;  but  with  honest  open-dealing  and  description  I  consider 
this  the  best  plan.  When  birds  are  charged  at  a  high  price, 
say  upwards  of  £2  each,  the  buyer  certainly  ought  to  have  the 
option  of  returning  them  after  payment  of  railway  carriage,  al- 
though it  is  well  Imownthat  birds  are  not  improved  by  railway 
travelling. 

It  is  many  months  ago,  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  "  selling 
classes,"  that  I  questioned  in  your  pages  whether  they  would 
fulfil  the  desired  object.  I  recollect  I  said  at  the  time  that  I 
did  not  think  they  would ;  that  if  schedule  framers  made  a  law 
to  prevent  owners  buying  the  birds,  it  was  so  easy  to  get  friends 
to  buy.  I  know  not  whether  any  special  law  was  made  against 
this  practice  at  Halifax,  but  if  not,  the  words  applied  by  "  An 
ExHiBiToit,"  at  page  192,  are  rather  strong.  I  plead  guilty  to 
have  done  the  same  thing,  certainly  not  with  a  dishonest  in- 
tention. I  communicated  with  the  Seorotary  first,  who  replied 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  course,  and  accordingly  I  took 
a  prize,  and  claimed  my  own  birds.  On  a  second  occasion  I 
did  the  same.  The  Secretary  forgot  to  mark  them,  the  Judge 
awarded  them  a  first  prize,  and  claimed  them  himself.  I  was 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  show,  and  saw  my  birds  ticketed  as 

sold  to  Mr. .    I  sought  the  Secretary,  and  had  the  matter 

put  right ;  the  Judge,  who  had  not  left,  received  back  his  mone^  ; 
but  no  one  suggested  that  I  had  acted  dishonestly.  I  had,  in 
fact,  taken  the  Secretary's  advice  first. 

But  to  examine  this  matter  further.  Whatever  was  the  ob- 
ject intended  in  the  first  introduction  of  these  classes,  and  I 
presume  it  was  the  hope  that  purchasers  might  obtain  first- 
class  birds  at  a  very  moderate  price,  I  do  not  think  the  object 
has  been  gained.  One  reason,  I  humbly  conceive  to  be,  that 
the  amount  at  which  they  must  be  offered  is,  as  a  rule,  too 
small  for  first-class  birds.  Be  this  as  it  may,  whilst  the  selling- 
class  pens  fill  as  they  often  do  now— twenty  or  thirty  com- 
petitors— secretaries  of  shows  wHl  not  cut  these  classes  out ; 
they  pay  for  the  prizes,  and  leave  a  handsome  balance ;  they 
add,  again,  to  the  coffers  of  the  show  by  the  ten  per  cent,  on 
all  sales,  which  even  the  owner  has  to  pay ;  and  so,  unless  the 
exhibitor  is  made  to  sign  a  paper  that  he  will  not  either  by 
himself  or  otherwise  purchase  his  pens,  I  do  not  see  that  ik 
can  be  called  a  '*  dishonest  procedure."  I  should  be  very  much 
disposed  to  say,  from  the  names  that  I  have  seen  in  these 
classes,  that  the  practice  is  largely  carried  on.  I  cannot  other- 
wise understand  some  of  our  best  breeders  parting  with  birds 
which  may  produce  first-rate  progeny,  for  the  pidtry  sum  at 
which  they  must  be  entered  for  sale  in  these  classes.  BaUway 
charges,  entrance  fee,  hamper,  and  tan  per  cent,  on  all  sales, 
would  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  leave  a  small  remainder 
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out  of  10«.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  any  raoh  law  is  to  be 
sliiBgetttly  enforced,  the  amount  at  which  they  may  be  sold 
mnst  be  increased,  or  the  class  will,  as  **  An  Exhibitob"  says, 
**  dwindle  ont  of  sight,"  but  it  will  be  for  another  reason  than 
aishonesty.— y.  B.  A.  Z. 


LIGHT  BRAroiA  PRIZES  AT  THE 
BIBMINGHAM  SHOW. 
I  KiTi  jiut  raoeived  a  schedule  of  pcizes  to  be  offered  at  the 
«bo¥e  Show,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  number  of  prizes 
offered  is  far  too  small,  there  being  only  two  classes,  and  only 
two  prizes  in  each  class.  Dark  Brahmas  hftye  better  prizes 
-offend,  why  I  cannot  tell,  as  the  Ltg^  surely  are  the  more 
handsome  I  I  notice  amongst  others  that  Blaok  Qwne  have  lour 
•daases.  Now,  I  think  that  there  will  be  twice  as  many  entries 
for  Light  Brahmas  as  Black  Game,  and  yet  the  hitter  have 
iour  classes  to  the  former's  two.  I  do  not  write  this  from  pre- 
jacBce,  as  I  am  a  breeder  of  both  TBiietieB,  but  I  always  look 
upon  my  Light  Brahmas  as  deserredly  the  most  popular.  Will 
«ny  Idght  Brahma  fanciers  asaiBt  me  in  increasing  the  number 
of  prizes  offered  for  our  pets  f  If  so,  a  letter  to  my  signature 
under  cotct  to  the  Editors,  wiB  xeeeiTe  my  attention.-~BEFAir- 
nwiKSis. 


POULTRY  SHOWS  WITHOUT  PROTECTION. 

I  HATE  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hewitt  in  your  last  week's 
Number  with  great  interest,  as  I  hope  it  may  draw  public 
attention  to  the  sad  results  of  exposing  yalnable  birds  at  shows 
to  all  the  chances  of  fair  or  foul  weather  without  any  kind  of 
pcotection. 

I  have  been  myself  of  late  a  considerable  sufferer  from  this 
want  of  care  on  the  part  of  a  poultry  show  committee,  having 
already  lost  one  of  a  pair  of  Short4aoed  Tumblers,  that  an 
•outlay  of  £3  or  £4  will  not  replace,  and  I  have  Tcry  little  hope 
^  the  recoTcry  of  four  or  five  other  most  Talui^ble  Pigeons 
aent  to  the  same  show.  AH  of  them  were  returned  to  me  as 
thoroughly  wet  through  as  they  could  have  been  had  they  been 
actually  drowned.  It  is,  then,  surely  quite  time  that  the  ex- 
hibitors of  birds  of  so  much  money  value,  and  which  are  so 
very  difficult  to  replace,  should  combine  to  prevent  these  abuses 
lor  the  future,  and  I  hope,  as  the  subject  is  fairly  before  the 
|>ubUc,  that  some  general  rule  may  be  suggested  that  will  pre- 
vent their  repetition.— H.  Yabdley,  MarketHallj  Birmingham, 


CAMBRIDGE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  povltzy  and  Pigeons  in  connection  vith 
the  Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of  Ely  A^cnltoral  Society  vas  held  on 
friday,  the  7th  inrt.,  at  Cambridge.  The  niunber  of  entries  showed  a 
consderable  increase  upon  the  previons  year ;  and  the  quality  of  many 
of  the  fowls  exhibited  was  reiy  ezoelloBt.  The  Ttnkeys  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Wright,  of  FaJboom,  the  Crete  Cosurs  ci  the  Hon.  T.  Fitzwilliam, 
and  the  Dorhingt  of  Mr.  Henry  Lingwood,  elicited  great  praise.  The 
Ber.  F.  Tearle's  pen  of  White  Bantams  was  of  great  excellence,  and 
was  speedily  claimed.  The  prize  pens  of  Bonen  and  Aylesbury  JDiu'h 
were  extremely  good,  as  were  also  a  dnck  and  drake  of  tne  latter  breed, 
exhibited  as  extra  ponltry  by  the  Bev.  C.  Crosse. 

In  the  Piffeon  class  the  Fowters  of  Mr.  B.  Fulton  were  something 
wonderful ;  and  the  Almond  Tumblers  exhibited  by  Mr.  6.  Chapman, 
of  Cambridge,  the  result  of  fifteen  years  of  careful  breeding,  were  the 
best  we  ever  saw.    Mrs.  Hall's  pen  of  Bnnts  consisted  of  very  fine  birds. 

The  ponltry  was  a  great  attraction  to  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
And  the  Show  was  certainly  a  decided  saccess.  The  Judge,  Mr. 
Monsey,  of  Norwich,  exercised  great  care  in  his  selections.  The  follow- 
ing is  me  list  of  prizetakers : — 

8PAKi8H.~First,  Mrs.  G.  S.  HaU,  Ely.  Second,  G.  Chapman,  Cambridge. 

DoBEiKos  (Coloured).— First  and  Second,  H.  Ungwood.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Hon.  T.  W.  Fitzwilllam.  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Rotherham. 
ChicJufu.— "Prize,  Hon.  T.  W.  FitawiUiam. 

DoBKiNGS  (White).— First  and  Second,  H.  Lingwood.  Highly  Com- 
mended. Mrs.  G.  S.  Hall. 

BoBKiNGH  (Any  yariety).— First,  H.  Lingwood.  Second,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Hall. 

<:;ochib-Chi5a.— First,  H.  Lingwood.  Second,  C.  Wittlesey,  WUlingham. 

Gaxx.— First,  F.  R.  Hall,  Caralnidge.  Second,  Hon.  T.  W.  Fitawilliam. 
Highly  CommeDded,  W.  Freeman,  Cambridge. 

Hambubors  (Gold-pencilled).— First,  Hon.  T.  W.  Fitzwiniam,  Pecond, 
E.  Berry.  Sutton.  Highly  Commended,  H.  J.  Carter,  Dntton ;  C.  Hayers, 
IiiAatestone. 

Haxbcbghs  (Gold-spangled).— Priae,  E.  Berry. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-spangled).— First,  C.  Bamford.  Second  and  Highly 
Commended,  Bey.  F.  Tearle. 

Baxtamh  (Oamel^First,  Hon.  T.W.  Fitswilliam*  Second,  Mrs.G. 
S.HalL    Highly  Commended,  H.  ThumalL 

BAirtAXBjAnj  variety).-PtRt,  Rey,  F.  Tearle.  Second,  Mrs.  0. 8.  HaH. 
Commended,  B6y.  F.  Tearle. 


Amr  OTBiR  Vabistt.— rirtt,  Hon.  T.  W.  FltewilUMii.  Biesad,  E. 
SbearBum,  Chelmaford.    Highly  Commended,  C.  Bamford. 

DvoKB  (White  Ayleaboiy).— Tint,  C.  Bamford.  Second,  Vn.  O.  8. 
Hall.    Highly  Commended,  Hon.  T.  w.  FItzwilliam. 

DiroKS  (Rooen).— First,  Mrs.  0. 8.  HalL  Second,  H.  ThunalL  W^ 
Commended,  Bay.  W.  Smith,  Dry  Drayton. 

QwMMM, — Ptlae*  C.  Bamford* 

TuBXXTS.— First,  W.  Wright,  Fulbonm.    Second,  C.  Bamford. 

ExniA.— Highly  Commended,  H.  Hnrrel,  Newton  (Baat  Indian  DadB); 
W.  Freeman. 

PioBOHa^-Carrim^Fkat,  B.  Fulton.  Sooond,  H.  W.  Halo,  Crayin. 
Poio(«r»;— First  and  Seoond,  B.  Fulton.  HI|^  Commended,  Xn.  0.  B. 
Hall.  Tiim6I<t».— First  and  Second,  G.  Chapman.  Hlglily  Omiwsniii, 
BFolton.  Commended,  J.  Dfer.  Faatolb.— Flsat,  Mis.  O.  8.  HeU.  Se- 
cond and  Highly  Commended,  C.  Punchard.  Anff  otkrr  vorielf .—Pint, 
Mrs.  G.  S.  HalL   Highly  Commended,  C.  Bamford ;  J.  Dyor. 


BARN9LEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Ths  first  show  of  poultry  was  held  on  the  4tk  inst.  in  eonnsdioB 
with  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  and,  although  the  day  wasunfsvoer- 
able,  pxoyed  a  great  success.  The  entries  were  nnmecons.  The 
classes,  with  two  exc^ons,  were  well  filled,  and  the  quality  of  the 
winning  birds  left  notmng  to  be  desired. 

Gaikx  Cocx  (Any  colour).— First,  G.  Hellewett,  Shefllald.  Beeondnl 
Third,  B  Pashley,  Woriisop. 

OaxB  (Blaok-breaated  and  othar  Beds).— Fiist,  B.  Pmahley.  Seoond, 
W.  J.  Cope,  Bamsley. 

Gak«  (Any  other  yartety).— First,  G.  HelleweH  (Dnckwings).  Seoond, 
W.  J.  Cope  (Dnekwlngs). 

Spaxish. -First  and  Second,  Bnrch  *  Bonlter,  Shafllald.  Third, W. 
Haryey,  Sheffield. 

DoEXXXOs.— First  and  Third,  W.  Dransfleld,  Penistone.  Second,  W. 
Hanrey. 

CocHzv-ClBDiA  (Buff).— First,  W.  Hanrey.  Second, W.  Wood,  SheOeU. 
Third,  C.  Harrey,  Bamsley. 

CocHnr-CHiKA  (Any  other  colour).- First,  J.  Heeley,  Hopworth  (WUte). 
Seoond,  H.  Bhodes,  iBamsley  (Partridge).  Third,  T.  BtahardMn,  Bams- 
ley(Whita). 

HAMBUBOHS  (Gold-spangled).- First,  S.  ft  B.  Ashton,  Mottiam.  Seoond, 
W.  Harrey.    Third.  C.  Haryey. 

Hakbubohs  (Silver-spangled).— First,  W.  Harvey.  Soeond,  wttUheld. 
Third,  G.  HellewelL 

Hambubohs  (Gold-peneillod}.— First,  Messrs.  Boxch  A  Boulter.  Se- 
oond, W.  Harvey. 

Hamvubobs  (Silver-pencilled).— Prise,  G.  Hellewell. 

PoLAin>a.— Prise,  W.  Harvey. 

Any  otheb  Vabzxty.— First,  W.  Harvey  (Brahmaa).  Second,  J.  Heeley 
(Silkies).    Third,  Mrs.  Newman,  Worsbro'  Parsonage,  near  Bsnisley. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  G.  HellewelL  Second,  H.  Plgott, Bamsley. 
Third,  A.  Senior,  Kirkburton. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  S.  ft  B.  Ashtoa  (SUver  Sebright). 
Second,  W.  J.  Cope  (Pekin).    Third,  W.  Harvey  (Japanese) . 

GsBss.— First,  Mrs.  Theakstono,  Walton,  near  Wakefield.  Second,  E. 
Mount,  BamHloy.    Third,  W.Watson,  Brierley. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  E.  Leech,  Bochdale.  Second,  J. Windnaon, 
Great  Houghton. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  Mrs.  Theakstone.  Secend,  W. 
Green,  Ponistone.    Third,  Miss  Hall,  Worsbro*. 

TuBXKTS.— First,  W.  Harvey.    Second,  T.  Bichardson. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  Thos.  Challoner. 


CROOK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

The  fonrih  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  Crook, 
on  Wednesday,  the  l'2th  inst.  The  Show  was  a  decided  improvement 
upon  that  of  any  previous  year,  both  as  regards  the  nunber  of  entries 
and  the  quality  of  the  bir^  shown.  .  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  ths 
Society's  providing  the  pens,  increasing  the  prize  money,  and  having 
separate  dasses  for  old  and  young  birds.  No  doubt  the  Show  mi^t  be 
further  improved  were  it  previously  advertised.  The  varions  olasseg 
contained  some  really  good  birds,  particularly  the  Spanish^  Dorhing. 
Oamty  Hwiiburfiks,  ajid  Bantams.  The  Golilen-spangled  and  Silver- 
pencilled  were  the  best  among  the  Hambnrghs,  and  the  Black  Beds 
in  the  Game  classes.    The  Pigeons  were  a  very  nice  lot  of  birds. 

John  Shorthose,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  officiated  as  Jndge.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  awards : — 

Game  (Black-brcastod  or  other  R«ds).— First,  H.  S.  Stobart.  Second, 
H.  Pickering,  Tow  Law.    Chickrnt.—Yir^i  and  Second.  H.  S.  Stobart. 

Game  (Dnckwingcd  or  other  Greys).— First,  G.  Braithwait«,  Tow  Law. 
Second,  J.  Armory,  Gibbet  HilL  Chicken*.— FixtX^  withheld.  Second. 
T.  Y.  Johnson. 

Spanish.— First,  J.  Sanderson.  Second,  J.  Armory.  Ckichen*, — ^First,  J. 
Graham.    Second,  J.  Sanderson. 

DoBKiMO.— Firdt,  J.  Graham.  Second.  T.  Butter,  Hetton.  Chiekem, 
—First  and  Second,  J.  Graham. 

Poland.- First,  T.  Roddam,  Fence  Hoises.  Second,  J.  Colllnflon, 
Frosteriey.    C/itVAm^.— First,  J.  Collinson.    Second,  W.  Newton. 

Cochim-Chiica.— First,  H.  S.  Stobart.  Second,  G.  H.  Procter,  Durham. 
C]|»i«Jk«n«.— First  and  Second,  G.  H.  Procter. 

Hambubohs  (Golden-pencilled).— First.  J.  WUson,  Indhoo.  Seoond, 
M.  Ridle>',  Peak  Field,  Frosteriey.  C/tJciteiu.— First  and  Socand,  W. 
Bobinson,  Crook. 

Hambubohb  (Silyer-pencilled).  —  First,  W.  Lawrenson,  Eagleselille. 
Yarm.  Second,  J.  Wilson.  CAfc^n«.— First,  J.  Wilaon.  Soeond,  W. 
Lawrenson. 
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Haxbuxohs  (BaTBgp>mcii|d6d).~FIret,  D.  Ratter.  Second,  J.  CoUinson. 
Ck<«A«iu.— Fint,  J.  T.  BoUuiope.    Second,  T.  V.  Johnson. 

Hambubohs  (Oolden-raugled).— Pint,  J.  Potts,  Bonnislde.  Second, 
W.  Whitfield,  Hetton.  ChicAem.— Pint,  J.  Armery.  Second.  T.  Pobson, 
Wotoingham. 

Bantam  (Any  colour).— First,  W.  Lawrenson  (Black  Red).  Second,  J. 
Wilton  (Baekwlng).  Cfciefceiu.— First,  W,  Lawrenson  iDnckwing).  Se- 
cond, J.  Collinson  (Black  Red). 

TuRKETt.— Prize.  J.  Sanderson,  Bradley  Hall. 

OxESK.— Prize,  T.  Y.  Johnson,  Frosterley. 

Ducks  (Aylesbory).— First,  J.  Fryer,  Crook.  Second,  H.  S.  Stohart, 
Witton  Tower. 

Ducks  (Ronen).— First,  H.  S.  StobarL    Second,  Miss  Coates,  St.  Helen's. 

Ducks  (Any  other  breed).— First,  Miss  Leng,  Honghton-le-Side.  Se- 
cond, W.  Newton,  Wolsingham. 

PioKOHS.— First  and  Second,  A.  Bngless,  Canrille.  ffighly  Oonunended, 
J.  Ftend,  South  Shield,  Tow  Law ;  J.  Armeiy ;  W.  Whitfield. 


BEE  MANAGEMENT. 


Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  whether  I  hftve  acted 
properly  in  regard  to  what  I  have  done  in  mv  apiary  ? 

ABCDEPGH 
The  above  letters  represent  the  position  of  eight  bee-hives. 
A,  B,  G  were  swarms  of  the  present  year.  E,  F  were  stocks  of 
three  or  four  years  standing.  F  being  somewhat  weak,  I  drove 
ont  the  bees  three  or  four  weeks  ago  and  joined  them  to  E, 
making  it  very  strong.  As  F  had  swarmed  some  three  weeks 
previously  there  was  no  brood  in  it,  bat  as  nearly  as  I  coold 
jndge  some  15  lbs.  of  honey.  About  a  week  ago  I  drove 
A,  B,  C,  and  put  the  united  families  into  F,  making  it  occupy 
the  plaee  of  B.  Is  the  stock  so  formed  likely  to  do  well  without 
farther  trouble  ? 

Another  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this — ^In  "  Bee-Keeping 
for  the  Many,"  as  well  as  other  works  which  I  have  consulted, 
I  find  it  said,  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  stocks  should  be 
80  made  up  by  feeding,  if  necesstfy,  as  to  weigh  from  20 
to  25  lbs.  Now,  I  have  stocks  weighing  from  40  to  i5  lbs. 
or  even  more,  one  weighs  50  lbs.,  but  being  in  common  straw 
hives  I  cannot  take  any  honey  from  them.  Is  it,  therefore, 
any  detriment  to  the  bees  that  the  weight  should  be  so  much 
more  than  that  which  bee-books  mention  as  the  proper  weight  f 
In  fact,  may  the  stock  hives  be  of  any  weight  whatever  pro- 
vided they  do  not  fall  below  20  or  25  lbs.  ? 

Another  question  is  the  following : — H  is  a  Woodbniy  frame 
hive  full  of  bees  and  very  heavy,  but  I  find  on  inspection  that 
more  than  half  of  each  comb  is  filled  with  brood  and  pollen. 
Gould  I  without  injuring  the  stock  cut  off  from  the  tops  of 
three  or  four  combs  such  honey  as  is  pure  ?  It  was  a  swarm 
of  the  present  year  ? 

May  I  also  inform  you  of  a  remedy  which  I  have  found 
serviceable  to  prevent  the  swelling  which  frequently  arises  after 
a  sting  from  a  bee  ?  The  bee-keeper  must  expect  an  occasional 
sting  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  and  in  my  case  and 
that  of  each  member  of  my  family,  the  subsequent  swelling, 
especially  if  it  occurs  on  the  face,  is  extremely  inconvenient,  not 
subsiding  for  two  or  three  days.  No  remedy  that  I  have  ever 
seen  recommended  is  a  certain  preservative  against  this.  The 
plan  which  I  suggest  is,  that  the  place  stung  should  im- 
mediately be  punctured  with  a  needle  suflSciently  deep  to  draw 
blood,  and  that  snch  puncture  should  be  repeated,  if  necessazy, 
so  that  blood  may  continue  to  flow  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  If 
this  course  is  adopted  the  poison  seems  to  be  so  entirely  drawn 
away  that  there  is  really  no  swelling  to  cause  one  any  incon- 
venience whatever.  I  confidently  affirm  that  the  sli^t  pain 
cansed  by  the  puncture  is  far  preferable  to  the  inconvenient 
disfigurement  which  usually  results  from  the  sting  of  an 
enraged  bee. 

I  have  been  rather  wishing  to  take  to  poultry-keeping,  but 
ani  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  dishonesty  which  I  find  so 
frequently  complained  of  in  your  pages.  When  I  read  of  such 
tricks  as  boiling  eggs  before  sending  them  to  parties  purchas- 
ing, painting  fowls^  legs,  and  withholding  prizes  from  the 
prizetakers ;  when  I  find  that  almost  every  Number  contains 
the  complaint  of  some  aggrieved  or  victimised  poultry  fancier, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  best  plan  is  to  do  nothing 
vrhieh  might  expose  me  to  the  machinations  of  such  un- 
principled scoundrels.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  congratulat- 
ing myself  on  having  taken  to  bees  rather  than  to  fowls. — 
Chables  H.  Cabtwbight,  Field  BrougfUoTi,  near  Cartmel, 
LancatMre. 

[The  three  united  ftanilies  domiciled  in  F,  are  likely  to  do 
well  if  fed  up  to  a  sufficient  weight  to  stand  the  winter  by 
the  end  of  next  month  (October).    20  to  25  lbs.  is  named  as 


the  minimum  weight,  which  may  be  exceeded  to  any  extent 
consistent  with  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  brood-ceHs  free 
to  permit  of  the  queen  replenishiitf;  the  waning  population 
eaxlj  in  the  spring.  It  would  do  mi  stock  in  the  Woodbury 
hive  less  harm  to  remove  the  two  side  combs  altogether  than 
to  mutilate  three  or  four  combs  in  the  way  you  propose.] 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

Dr.  Plot,  speaking  of  the  management  of  bees  in  this 
county  (Stafford),  says :— *'  At  the  worshipful  John  Whitehall, 
of  Pipe  Bidware,  Esq.,  who  is  a  most  intelligent  bee-master,  I 
was  shown  great  variety  of  hives,  most  of  his  own  contrivance ; 
some  being  made  Square,  others  round,  both  placed  over  one 
another  with  drawers  of  wood  between,  like  the  colony  hives  in 
Oxfordshire.  Others  he  had  made  out  of  hollow  trees,  which 
were  sawn  asunder  at  proper  distances,  which,  no  doubt,  are  as 
agreeable  as  any  kind  whatever,  these  being  the  first  natural 
hives  for  bees  before  they  were  brought  under  an  artificial 
regimen ;  and  therefore  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  both  Columella 
and  Palladius  commended  them  for  this  purpose.  *  Xi^na 
arharia  fabricentw*— let  the  hives  be  made  of  hoUo^  trees^ 
say  both  these  grave  authors  in  their  chapters  on  bee-houses ; 
and  Virgil  tells  os  they  delight  to  live  exesamte  arhorU  antr<K 
But  the  hives  he  preflarxed  before  all  the  others  he  made  of 
brick,  there  being  several  stalls  or  galleries  of  them  divided 
into  squares  of  brick  on  three  sides,  with  windows  behind  and 
before  to  see  their  working,  the  fore  south  windows  in  summer 
being  covered  witii  malt  to  preserve  the  honey.  Within  thes» 
squares  of  brick  he  sets  his  frames  of  wood  for  the  bees  to  work 
on,  which  he  can  take  away  as  the  bees  work  downward.  He 
makes  use,  notwithstanding,  both  of  straw  and  wicker  hives 
covered  with  cowdung  and  lime,  but  neither  of  them  mad» 
alter  the  ordinary  manner— viz.,  not  conical  at  top,  but  cylin> 
dracious  and  open  at  top  and  bottom,  which  he  places  first  on 
the  top  of  the  brickwork,  and  underneath  again  to  receive  the 
bees  at  last,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  again  to  the  top  of  the  brick- 
work as  at  first;  of  which  brick  hives  he  has  some  single, 
others  many  together,  but  the  single  he  counts  best  because- 
the  most  manageable.'* 

Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  may  be  aUe 
to  give  us  further  particulars  of  this  Staffordshire  bee-master's 
operations. — G.  L.  • 

[The  **  frames  of  wood  "  herein  adverted  to  were  most  pro- 
bably horizontal  frames,  or  more  properly  speaking,  square 
boxes,  of  which  the  uppermost  were  removed  as  the  bees  worked 
downwards  after  the  manner  advocated  by  Wildman.] 


UNWELCOME  VISITORS. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  my  apiary  was  reduced  to  two* 
hives,  a  Nutf  s  collateral,  and  a  swarm  fiwim  it,  taken  in  a  straw 
hive  fitted  with  window  and  flat  top  for  super.  The  beea 
appeared  to  be  flourishing,  and  I  left  them  alone,  having  other 
things  to  think  of. 

On  looking  at  them  one  day  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  I 
was  surprised  by  an  unusual  stillness.  I  opened  the  window* 
shutter  of  the  straw  hive,  and,  to  my  dismay,  perceived  a  mon- 
strous slug  reaching  right  across  the  window.  If  I  had  seen  an 
elephant  on  my  lawn  some  morning  I  should  hardly  have  been 
more  astonished  or  perplexed.  However,  it  was  easy  to  see  how 
to  remove  it,  although  how  it  found  its  way  in  is  to  this  day  a 
mystery.  Fortunately  the  window  was  in  a  wooden  fnme  of 
my  own  construction,  and  was  easily  removed ;  the  intruder  be- 
ing seized,  and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  He  was  of  alder- 
manic  proportions,  and  if  ever  slug  soup  could  be  good  it  should 
be  of  such  honey-fatted  slugs ;  lor  he  had  eaten  bees,  comb, 
honey,  and  ail.  A  few  survivors  were  huddled  in  the  comer 
of  the  comb,  which  they  had  broken  open  like  drunken  sailors 
in  the  spirit-room  of  a  sinking  ship,  or  like  the  companions 
of  Ulysses  waiting  for  Polyphemus  to  eat  them.  This  hive 
was  utterly  ruin^  there  being  neither  queen  nor  brood-cel> 
left. 

I  now  began  to  watch  the  other  hive— -Nutt's  collateral.  I 
soon  found  something  wrong^  there ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
get  a  correct  view  of  the  inside.  However,  the  end  of  it  was 
that  a  similar  monster  was  at  length  discovered,  but  not  until 
he  had  wrought  the  like  havoc  as  uie  first.  So  I  lost  my  whole 
stock.     These  slugs  must  have  measured  little^  if  anythiog. 
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lesi  than  6  inches  in  long:th,  and  were  of  more  than  pro- 
portionate girth,  of  a  mottled  brown  colour,  and  very  firm 
sabstance. 

But  how  did  thcveet  in  ?  In  their  ftill-grown  proportions 
it  was  imposflible.  Xvlien  very  yonng  and  very  small  they  might 
have  entered  by  the  bee-hole,  if  they  had  dared ;  but  h(»w 
came  the  inhabitants  to  allow  their  presence  ?  And  what  fSuth 
are  we  to  put  in  the  stories  that  bees  not  only  kill  such  intruders, 
but  also  bury  them  in  wax  or  propolis  ?  The  front  door  to  each 
hive  was  about  one-sixth  part  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  4  inches 
wide,  and  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  the  intruders  could 
possibly  have  gained  for  themselves  an  entrance.  Of  course  they 
might  have  been  put  in  by  some  mischievous  person ;  but  this 
Sieems  unlikely. 

Since  that  I  have  met  with  many  disappointments ;  but  have 
now  increased  my  stock  to  seven  hives,  and  have  never 
hitherto  been  troubled  with  slugs  again.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  remember  to  have  seen  a  like  occurrence  ? — Hampshire 
Kector. 

[These  slu^  doubtless,  found  an  entrance  in  the  usual  way — 
viz.,  by  the  front  door,  albeit  they  probably  slipped  in  without 
knocking.  We  fancy  that  if  you  measure  the  height  of  the 
doorway  of  your  hives  you  wUl  find  it  really  more  than  you 
imagine,  since  a  worker  bee,  to  say  nothing  of  drones,  could 
scarcely  force  itself  through  an  aperture  only  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  width.  We  have  often  discovered  slugs  in  weak  hives, 
but  never  once  found  them  embalmed  in  propolis  in  what  we 
have  been  taught  to  consider  the  orthodox  manner.  They  are, 
doubtless,  an  annoyance  and  an  injury  to  the  bees ;  but  we  look 
upon  their  presence  as  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  an  effect 
than  of  a  cause,  believing  that  the  stocks  must  have  been  pre- 
^nously  dwindling,  and  that  even  if  a  slug  found  its  way  into  a 
strong  hive  it  would  be  powerless  to  infiict  such  fatal  injury  as 
you  describe.] 


Extra  Prizes  fob  Partridoe  Cochins  at  Birmupgham. — ^It 
appears  that  the  breeders  of  Partridge  Cochins  are  determined 
that  their  favourites  shall  not  be  placed  behind  the  Buffs  in 
the  prize  list.  They  have,  therefore,  proposed  to  get  np  extra 
prizes  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Tom- 
linson  for  Buff  Coehins.  The  following  have  already  given  in 
their  names — Mr.  Tadman,  Whitohmeh,  and  Mr.  Stretch,  Orms- 
kirk.    Subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  LythaU,  Birmingham. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Spaxxrb  Cock's  Face  Red  {M.  F.  B.).— The  white  face  of  a  Spanish 
«ock  ia  a  white  bag  containing  a  red  one.  It  is  very  liable  to  injurj-  from 
the  hena,  as  they  sometimea  peek  it,  and  we  have  known  a  strip  of  it  torn 
from  top  to  bottom  by  fighting  or  accident.  In  either  case  it  nas  alwavs 
healed  perf  eetlT,  leaying  a  nuurk  and  scar,  bnt  never  a  red  one.  It  generally 
turns  almost  black,  then  as  it  heals  it  tarns  brown,  becoming  lighter  day 
by  day  till  it  is  healed.  As  this  is  the  moulting  time  of  year,  when 
Spanish  faces  shrivel  and  become  shabby,  so  have  they  a  tendency 
to  become  red.  Many  birds  that  have  red  about  their  faces  will  be 
perfectly  white  for  the  winter  shows.  Our  experience  of  this  breed 
induces  us  to  believe  it  will  be  so  with  yours,  and  that  the  bird  will  not 
be  spoiled. 

CoancENciNG  Pottltbt-xeepiko— Keepiko  a  Bbeed  Pcrf,  (Mfehnnie). 
—You  have  an  excellent  run.  If,  however,  the  fowl-house  is  to  be  in  the 
yard,  you  must  not  allow  the  flooring  of  it  to  be  paved  either  with  brick 
or  stone,  nor  must  it  be  floored  utith  wood.  As  you  may  not  like  to  take 
up  the  paving,  you  may  adopt  a  safe  and  middle  course  by  covering  it 
6  or  more  inches  deep  with  drj*  gravel  or  grit.  We  should  be  better  able  to 
answer  your  question  if  you  told  us  what  you  require  of  your  fowls 
—whether  to  keep  them  principally  for  eggs,  or  to  have  them  for  all 
purpoees.  If  for  eggs,  Spanish,  La  Pleche,  Crrve  Coenr,  all  great  layers, 
but  non-sitters ;  if  very  hardy  birds,  Cochins  or  Brahmns ;  if  the  best 
table  fowls,  Dorkings.  Game  are  hardy,  cheerful,  and  handsome,  but 
their  pugnacity  is  sometimes  very  troublesome.  If  you  want  birds  for 
feather,  nave  Polands  and  Hambur'ghs ;  but  these  do  not  sit.  Your  hen  has 
a  cold,  and  requires  a  little  attention  lest  it  become  roup.  Give  her  some 
t>read  steeped  in  strong  beer.  If  others  have  the  same  right  over  the 
piece  of  waste  Und  that  you  have,  and  If  the>'  keep  fowls,  there  is  no  way 
of  keeping  the  breed  pure  unless  all  parties  agree  to  turn  out  only  hens, 
and  to  keep  the  cocks  confined  to  their  premises.  In  these  days'  when, 
with  few  exceptions,  all  keep  pure  fowls,  and  take  pains  with  the  breed 
tmd  strain,  such  an  arrangement  should  be  sufBcientlv  acceptable  to  in- 
<luce  all  to  observe  it  strictly  and  gladly.  It  is  quite  Kufflcient  for  the 
cock  to  be  with  the  hens  for  a  short  time  before  roosting,  and  for  the 
time  between  suurise  and  turning  out.  If  this  cannot  be  carried  out,  and 
others  keep  fowls,  we  are  afraid  that  part  only  of  your  eggs  will  be  true  to 
tlip  breed  you  keep. 

Spakish  Fowls  iff.  H.)-— Although  vonr  description  U  that  of  verv 
good  Spanish  imllets,  we  do  not  believe  they  are  pure.  No  pure-bred 
SiMnlah  sits.  It  is  not  unusual  for  cocks  of  this  breed  to  lo»e  their  tails 
for  Bom«  months.  They  are  bad  moulters,  and  seem  to  replnce  lost 
feathers  with  difiicnltY.  The  nakedness  is  probably  caused  bv  the  hens. 
They  pick  off  th«  feathers.    Supply  thsm  with  sods  of  growing'  grass. 


Dumpies  (H,  O.  J?.).— We  know  of  no  Dumpies,  bat  they  are  to  be  had 
at  the  dealers'.  They  are  generally,  if  good  specimens,  worth  fnm  80i.  to 
40*.  each.    We  saw  some  near  Dunoon  recently. 

Fowxs  PLiTCKnfO  FeathebS  {Oon$tant  J7u6frr/ber).— When  fowls  pick 
out  and  eat  each  other's  feathers,  it  is  a  certain  sign  their  stomachs  an 
out  of  order.  Either  they  have  had  too  much  stimnlating  food  or  tksy 
have  not  had  enough  of  green  meat,  such  as  lettuce.  The  haUt  will 
give  >ou  some  trouble,  as  so  long  as  the  naked  flesh  is  saentheyviQ 
peck  each  other,  and  so  long  as  it  bleeds  they  will  eat.  Boaore  th« 
most  determined  cannibals,  and  keep  them  away  till  all  have  flnlibed 
moulting.  Let  your  fowls  have  plenty  of  lettuce,  and  if  they  have  ao 
access  to  grass,  let  them  have  large  heavy  sods  of  growing  grass  cut  with 
plenty  of  earth.  They  will  eat  it  all.  If  this  does  not  curs  theai,  dow 
them  well  with  castor  oil.    This  wUl  alter  their  habit. 

iMPROVnfo  Colour  or  BAWtAM  CocK*s  Sasplb  (Bantam),— It  jm  viih 
to  import  more  colonr  into  the  saddle  of  a  Duck-winged  cook  yoa  eia  do 
it  by  means  of  a  Black  Red.  If  you  wish  to  produce  the  remaitaUy  tick 
maroon  colour  sometimes  met  with,  yon  most  obtain  a  bird  possMdAf 
that  property. 

Thobne  POUX.TRT  SHOW.— A  ooTrespondmit  informs  ns  that  he  bid  i 
pen  of  Pigeons  fOwls)  stolen  at  this  Show,  and  that  the  ffecretary  mt 
nim  the  price  claimed  for  them.  It  is  an  example  which  oogbttolM 
followed  by  every  Poultry  Show  Committee. 

Hastings  Poultey  Show.— Mr.  Rust,  and  not  Rush,  took  the  third  jriv 
for  Cochin-Ohinas. 

Food  por  Fowls  to  be  Exhibited.—"  T.P^."  wishes  to  know  the  dir•^ 
tions  of  the  Mussex  millern  who  have  stones  dressed  for  the  piirpoM,l;f 
means  of  which  they  grind  the  whole  of  the  oat  so  fine  that  u  nba 
smoothly,  although  nothing  whatever  is  taken  from  it. 

CAPoxiazNO  (A  aubfcriber).— It  is  so  needless  and  »o  cmel  a  eutoa 
that  we  have  never  sought  for  information  on  the  subiect. 

DxABBHCEA  IK  PioEONS  (If.  E.  B.). — Olvc  them  three  or  fonr  pieces  of 
whitening  or  chalk  dally,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  feed  them  oo 
old  beans  until  the  diarrhoea  ceases. 

Book  on  Rabbits  {Rmtie).^Yon  can  hare  "The  Rabbit  Book **t^bT 
post  from  our  ofllce  if  you  o&closa  seven  postage  stamps  with  your 
address. 

Bees  Fiohtino  (/.  C.  A.). — The  bees  were  separated  before  they 
reached  us,  being,  moreover,  much  crushed  in  their  truisit  throoigh  the 
post.  Hostile  bees  grapple  one  another  with  such  tenacity^  that  when 
in  the  extreme  ease  of  a  regicidal  attack  we  have  decollated  awooJd-be 
regicide,  we  have  still  had  considerable  difficulty  in  rslaasing  the  aBfo^ 
tunate  aneen  from  the  incumbrance  of  the  severed  head,  the  maadiUoi 
of  which  still  held  her  in  their  vice-like  grip.  Your  two  stocks  sppear  to 
be  too  close  together,  and  the  skirmishes  you  describe  arise  most  probably 


from  bees  alighting  by  mistake  at  the  wrong  entranoe.  We  know  of  bo 
English  work  on  bees  which  meets  your  reqiurenimts.  Mr.  Laagstnth'S 
book,  or  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Quinby's,  both  pabUshed  in  New  York, 


but  obtainable  through  any  English  bookseller,  will  best  answer  your  pur- 
pose ;  but  you  must  make  allowance  for  the  diffsreBM  in  climate,  dc, 
between  England  and  America. 

Prbvbntino  Bwarmino  {J.  P.  F.).— We  believe  that  no  mode  ol  manag- 


ing bees  can  be  relied  on  to  entirely  prevent  swarmina.  Olvlng  ■  . 
room  in  due  season,  with  efficient  ventilation  during  hot  weather,  wiU 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  attain  the  desired  end.  Yoa  do  not  state  the 
actual  size  of  the  "  roomy  "  glass  on  the  hive,  the  bees  of  which  hug 
out  without  swarming,  but  we  doubt  if  it  were  really  snAeientlv  Isiga 
and  to  this  cause,  combined  with  excessive  best,  we  should  be  msposM 
to  attribute  their  idling  outside  the  hive  instead  of  working.  EflldeDt 
Hhade  and  ventilation  are  the  best  remedies  for  suoh  a  state  of  thbigs. 
A  weak  stock  will  very  frequently  receive  a  reinforoement,  such  ss  yoa 
describe,  without  opposition,  whether  proffered  by  daylight  or  at  dusk. 
Your  plundered  stock  had  very  probably  become  queenless  beSore  tbt 
final  assault  took  place. 

Space  between  a  Hn-E  and  its  Cover  (J.  J8.  Beyton), — An  inch  spa» 
between  the  hive  and  outer  case  is  quite  sufficient.  We  think  you  may 
safely  appropriate  the  honey  in  the  two  ontside  combs. 

Ants— Feeding — Covering  (G.  J.).~-We  freqaently  discover  snts  on 
and  about  our  feeding-bottles,  but  do  not  find  them  injure  the  bees. 
Your  bees  will  want  no  more  food  this  year,  but  you  should  ezasdae 
them  in  the  spring  and  form  your  opinion  as  to  whether  they  requhre  feed- 
ing, and  if  so,  to  what  extent.  When  robbers  are  aboat,  orown-boardi 
should  not  be  removed  except  in  case  of  actual  neoessity,  as  their  attacks 
excite  the  bees  and  render  them  very  irritable.  Worker-comb  made  bv 
black  bees  will  do  equally  well  for  Ligurians.  As  the  combs  of  both 
varieties  are  absolutely  identical,  no  difference  whatever  should  be  msdt 
in  the  distance  between  the  bars.  It  is  well  to  leave  no  more  than  three- 
eighths  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  frames  and  the  floor-board,  bnt 
if  an  inch  be  left  the  bees  are  not  likely  to  buUd  combs  there.  The  two- 
inch  space  between  the  covering  and  the  hives  may  be  advantageonslT 
filled  up  with  dried  grass,  hay,  straw,  or  any  other  aoU'CoadactiBg 
material. 

Apples  for  Pigs  (G.  G.).— Apples  msy  be  given  with  perfect  safety  to 
pigs.  As  to  their  not  eating  other  food  afterwards,  we  never  found  snch 
a  re<tnlt.  If  they  did  so  for  a  while,  abstinence  would  soon  restore  their 
appetitcF. 


POULTRY  MARKET.— September  17. 
There  is  little  or  no  trade,  or  demand  tor  poultry.    Grouse  continue 
abundant,  and  Partridges  are  plentifuL 

8  d.  s.  d  ,                                      8.  d  s.  d 

Large  Fowls 2  0  to  8    6    Partridges    1  4  to  1   6 

Smaller  do 1  9  2    0    Grouse 'l  9  «   • 

Fowls 0  0  0    0  (Hares.. .^. 0  CV  0  0 

Chickens   1  8  1    6    Knbbits 1  4  16 

Geese 6  0  6    6|Wllddo 0  8  0  9 

Ducks 1  9  2    0    PIgeoBS 0  8  0   9 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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Vmm  obterratlonfl  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirty-nine  years,  the  average  day  temperatnre  of  the  week  ie  65.0^ 

and  its  night 

iemperatnn  U.V,     The  greatest  heat  was  82\ 

on  the  25th,  1882;  and  the  lowest  oold  25%  on  the  29th,  1868.     The  greatest 

fall  of  rain  was 

mes  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhonse. 

MANCHESTER    BOTANIC    GARDENS, 

AND  HORTICTLTURAL  SHOW  OF  1867. 


AVING  \*iailed  the  Manches- 
ter Botanic  Gaxdeas  some 
days  ago,  I  nas  astonished 
to  me  &  houseful  of  Indian 
Azaleas  lookinig  so  healdiy  ; 
CTery  plant  was  clothed  with 
foliage  of  a  beautiful  dark  green,  and  not  a  yellow  leaf 
was  to  be  seen,  nor  any  signs  of  thrips.  On  asking  Mr. 
Findlay  what  he  had  done  to  cause  this  vigorous  state  of 
health,  he  told  me  that  he  could  attribute  it  to  nothing  else 
than  to  the  use  of  Standen's  *' gardeners'  and  amateurs' 
Mend."  He  then  very  kindly  told  me,  how  and  when  l.o 
had  applied  it.  As  soon  as  the  plants  had  ceased  flowering,', 
they  were  placed  in  a  house  where  they  could  be  subjected 
to  a  moist  atmosphere.  Most  of  them  are  growing  in  large 
Noe.  1  and  2  pots ;  a  double  handful  of  Standen's  manure 
was  put  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  spread  evenly  over  it 
-  every  time  the  plants  were  watered,  and  thus  the  manure 
was  washed  do\^ii  amongst  the  roots.  It  has  certainly 
produced  a  marvellous  e&ct,  for  plants  of  such  extraordi- 
nary vigour  I  have  never  seen ;  they  were  also  splendidly 
set  with  bloom-buds,  which  promise  to  produce  flowers 
remarkable  both  for  size  and  substance.  Mr.  Findlay  told 
me  that  a  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  had  used  Stan- 
den's manure  for  his  Peaches,  and  that  the  trees  had  pro- 
duced some  very  fine  fruit.  I  have  the  more  pleasure 
in  making  public  mention  of  this  maniu'e.  because  I  had 
in  my  own  mind  condemned  it.  Some  time  ago,  a  canister 
of  this  manure  was  sent  for  me  to  report  on.  After  try- 
ing it  in  various  ways  I  could  not  see  that  it  had  any 
beneficial  effect  on  the  plants  experimented  with.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  canister  which  I  had  was  inferior  in 
quality,  but  having  seen  the  extraordinary  results  produced 
on  Mr.  Findlay 's  Azaleas,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  fault 
lay  in  my  not  knowing  the  proper  mode  of  application.  I 
certainly  should  have  been  afraid  to  have  used  it  so  ex- 
tensively as  Mr.  Findlay  did.  However,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced of  its  efficacy,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  strongly 
recommending  it  as  a  valuable  manure.  It  has  this  much 
in  its  favour,  too,  it  is  easily  applied. 

I  was  too  late  to  see  the  oedding-out  plants  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  good  condition,  but  there  had  evi- 
dently been  a  very  good  display.  All  the  arrangements 
appear  to  have  been  very  judiciously  made ;  for  although 
the  late  rains  had  completely  destroyed  the  flowers,  one 
could  easily  see,  from  the  kinds  used,  that  when  in  their 
beauty  they  n^ust  have  had  a  very  pleasing?  effect.  Some 
beds  of  Mrs.  Pollock  Pelargonium,  edged  \\dth  Perilla  nan- 
kinensis,  were  still  very  beautiful.  I  should  almost  have 
been  afraid  to  have  used  so  strong  a  colour  with  Mrs. 
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Pollock  Pelargonium  as  the  Perilla ;  but  it  certainly  looked 
well,  and  did  not  in  any  Way  spoil  the  effect  of  the  beautiful 
foliage  of  Mrs.  Pollock. 

The  following  arrangement,  I  am  sure,  would  look  well, 
although  I  should  not  by  any  means  have  recommended  it 
had  I  not  seen  Mrs.  Pollock  as  above  described.  For  a 
large  bed,  a  three-feet  centre  of  Perilla  nankinensis ;  next 
it  2  feet  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  good  plants  ;  then  2  feet  of  Iresine 
Herbstii ;  a  band,  18  incnes  wide,  of  Viola  cornuta,  and 
between  it  and  the  grass  1  foot  of  Viola  lutea  (Mr.  Tyer- 
man's  variety).  , 

Some  large  beds  of  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis  were  magni- 
ficent ;  the  whole  of  the  ground  between  them  was  covered 
with  Verbena  venosa,  with  an  edging  next  the  grass  of 
Saponaria  calabrica.  This  combination  had  a  very  charm- 
ing effect.  I  also  noticed  some  fine  beds  of  Methven's 
Crimson  King  Verbena,  edged  with  Dactylis  glomerata. 
The  Verbena  was  one  mass  of  bloom.  A  large  round  bed 
was  planted  very  effectively  as  follows : — Centre,  Pelargo- 
nium Stella,  which  Mr.  Findlay  thinks  the  best  of  its 
colour  amongst  all  the  Nosegays  :  then  2  feet  of  Silver  Nose- 
gay, followed  by  a  chain  of  Christine,  and  then  by  Lobelia 
speciosa ;  this  filled  up  the  intermediate  lobes  of  the  chain. 
The  effect  was  very  pleasing,  but  would  no  doubt  have  been 
very  much  improved  had  Siere  been  an  edging  of  Ceras- 
tium  tomentosum  next  the  grass. 

The  beds  above  described  formed  part  of  a  panel  garden 
in  front  of  the  show-house.  On  the  outside  of  this  panel 
garden  there  is  a  walk  forming  half  a  circle,  and  beyond  this 
a  chain  of  beds  running  all  the  way  round  it ;  these  were 
planted  with  large  patclies  of  Pelargonium  Brilliant,  Cal- 
ceolaria Aurea  floribunda,  and  Perilla  nankinensis,  with 
lobes  of  Lobelia  running  into  and  between  the  patclies  of 
Pelargonium,  and  on  the  outside  next  the  grass  was  a  good 
margin  of  Cerastium  tomentosum.  Tliis  arrangement  must 
have  been  very  beautiful,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  fine  mass 
of  colours  well  blended  together. 

After  seeing  Viola  cornuta  at  Huntroyde,  Mr.  Findlay 
has  been  so  fully  persuaded  of  its  usefulness  that  he  in- 
tends to  plant  it  in  large  quantities  next  year.  The  va- 
riety he  has,  and  which  he  thought  was  the  right  one,  is 
worthless  ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  evident  that  all  those  who 
have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  it  have  been 
supplied  ^^ath  the  wrong  variety.  Mr.  Findlay  says  "  the 
plant  is  evidently  waterproof"  Here  we  have  scarcely  liad 
three  hours  of  sunshine  for  the  last  three  weeks,  yet  this 
Viola  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  ever;  whDst  everj-tliing 
else,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine-foliaged  Pelargoniums, 
has  '*  come  to  grief"  Altogether  I  was  veiy  much  pleased 
with  my  visit  to  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gardens. 

In  conclusion,  I  wdll  detail  what  I  learned  relative  to  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Man- 
chester Botanic  Gardens  in  June,  18fi7.  I  had  also  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  proof  of  the  schedule,  which  is  on 
a  very  extensive  scale,  and  many  of  the  prizes  are  well 
worth  competing  for.  There  arc  several  prizes  of  ^£20 
offered  for  stove  and  greonliouse  plants.  Orchids,  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  &c.  There  'vill  also  be  a  good  inducement 
for  some  of  our  Azalea-growijrs.    I  considered  the  schedule 
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a  Tezy  oomprehensive  one ;  all  the  prizes  to  be  offered  are 
well-proportioned,  leaving  no  rooom  for  complaint ;  ezbibiton 
should,  therefore,  be  up  and  doing. 

The  idea  of  holding  a  National  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
Manchester  next  year  first  originated  with  Mr.  Findlay,  and  its 
adoption  has  been  brought  about  solely  by  his  exertions.  The 
announcement  of  the  splendid  balance  in  favour  of  the  Inter- 
nationiQ  suggested  to  Mr.  Findlay  the  possibility  of  holding  a 
similar  exhibition  at  Manchester ;  with  this  end  in  view  he  at 
once  set  to  work,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  so  far  will  show 
that  the  first  part  of  the  work  he  has  so  earnestly  begun  has 
been  crowned  with  success.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Botanic  Society,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  holding 
a  National  Exhibition  in  Manchester;  and  these  gentlemen, 
after  hearing  the  explanations  Mr.  Findlay  had  to  lay  before  them 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to  insure  suooesB  wi^ont 
causing  any  further  debt  to  be  added  to  the  heavy  one  which 
the  Botanic  Society  already  labours  under,  at  once  consented. 
Mr.  Findlay's  next  step  was  to  go  round  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  many  gentlemen  not  connected  with  it,  to 
solicit  their  aid.  All  appeared  to  think,  after  hearing  the  matter 
explained,  that  there  was  a  probability  of  the  Show  being  suc- 
cessfully held.  He  had,  therefore,  very  little  difficulty  in  raising 
a  guarantee  fund  of  upwards  of  £2000  ;  and  as  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  spending  so  much  money  in  the  erection  of  a 
monster  tent  like  that  in  which  the  International  Horticultural 
Show  was  held,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  Exhibition 
will  terminate  successfully,  even  if  half  the  amount  taken  at 
South  Kensington  should  be  realised.  If  Mr.  Findlay's  an- 
ticipations in  this  respect  be  verified  (and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be,  wlien  I  take  into  consideration  the 
central  position  of  Manchester,  its  enormous  wealUi,  and  the 
immense  population  residing  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles, 
amounting  to  )A  much  larger  number,  I  believe,  than  is  located 
in  the  same  area  round  London),  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
reduce  the  standing  debt  of  the  Society,  and  also  to  put 
aside  a  balance  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  similar  exhibition 
annually. 

Four  large  tents  will  be  arranged  in  a  group  near  the  exhi- 
bition-house in  the  gardens.  The  exhibition-house  is  to  form 
the  centre  of  the  group.  In  this  house  all  the  Orchids  and 
tender  plants  will  be  exliibited,  with  little  fear  of  their  suffer- 
ing any  injury,  as  the  house  can  be  shut  up  close  at  night.  A 
large  tent,  at  the  east  end  of  the  exhibition -house,  will  be  set 
apart  for  Koses,  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  &c. ;  another,  on  the  north 
side,  for  stove,  greenhouse,  and  fine-foliaged  plants ;  the  tent 
on  the  south  side  for  Ericas,  Pelargoniums,  cut  Boses,  &c. ; 
and  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  for  fruit,  hardy 
shrubs  (for  which  I  see  there  are  several  prizes  offered),  and 
miscellaneons  plants.  As  the  Lancashire  people  hold  high 
<jamival  in  AVhitsun  week,  it  is  expected  that  large  numbers  of 
them  will  flock  to  the  gurdens  to  see  the  great  National  Show 

.as  soon  as  the  shilling  days  are  announced ;  and  as  it  is  thought 
that  more  may  attend  in  one  day  than  could  be  comfortably 
accommodated  in  the  gardens,  it  is  proposed  to  have  two  or  three 
bands  of  music  stntioued  in  tlie  large  field  on  the  south  side 
in  which  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  was  held  in  1857,  so  that 
the  people,  after  inspecting  the  Exhibition,  may  pass  into  the 
field  and  there  enjoy  themselves  with  dancing  and  various  other 

.  amuscmf  nts. 

Mr.  Findlay  thinks  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the 
Exhibition  successful,  to  continue  it  for  eight  days,  in  which 
case  the  exhibitors  will,  of  course,  be  remunerated  for  the  extra 
expense  and  trouble  they  will  be  unavoidably  put  to  in  conse- 
quence. By  making  it  an  eigbt-days  exhibition  the  people  will 
all  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  Lancashire  can  do,  and 
how  much  she  can  contribute  towards  the  success  of  a  grand 
horticultural  show.  I  hope,  therefore,  all  our  exhibitors  will 
enter  freely  into  this  pleasing  contest,  and  that  they  will  not 
object  to  an  eight-days  bJiow.  Any  tender  plant  can  easily  be 
removed  every  evening  after  the  Exhibition  closes  to  the  plant- 
houses  in  the  gardens,  where,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Findlay  would 
have  every  care  taken  of  them.  The  gardens  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Old  Trafford  station,  so  that  little  trouble  or 
expense  need  be  incurred  in  moving  the  plants. 

When  we  consider  that  there  has  been  no  great  exhibition 
of  either  paintings  or  plants  in  Manchester  since  1857,  this 
should  in'^pire  confidence  in  the  belief  that  the  proposed 
National  Floral  FOte  will  be  crowned  with  success.  That  this 
may  be  the  result  must  be  the  desire  of  every  well-wisher  of 

.  horticulture,  and  that  Mr.  Findlay's  anticipations  may  be 
realised  to  the  fullest  extent  is  the  sincere  wish  of— J.  Wills. 


VINERY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Allow  an  old  hand  at  (kape-growing  to  offer  some  remsda 
on  the  article  headed  as  above  in  your  Number  of  the  Utfa 
inst. ;  and  if  my  opinions  should  seem  to  eiash  somewhat  vifli 
those  advanoed  in  answer  to  the  qneriaa  propounded,  aUow  me 
to  say  in  explanation  that  my  experience  in  forcing  veiy  ei^ 
Grapes  has  been  acquired  in  the  eastern  and  northern  eotmtiM, 
whilst  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  of  the  replies  refsmd  to 
may  have  gained  his  experience  in  the  sonthem  or  weiism 
parts  of  the  country,  and  if  so,  may  not  have  learnt  fnlljthB 
drawbacks  attending  early  Grape-growing  in  hipped  or  spaa- 
roofed  houses.    To  be  brief,  then,  let  me  advise  your  ooni' 
spondent  to  avoid  these  forms,  for  in  winter  and  early  gprii^ 
our  **  north-easters  *'  will  insinuate  themselves  rather  too  fne^ 
into  such  structures  to  be  advantageous  either  to  the  tente 
foliage  of  the  Vines  or  to  the  fuel  bill.  It  is,  therefore,  pteferaUs 
to  adopt  the  lean-to  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  otiiers— yIl, 
a  lean-to  house  absorbs  and  retains  the  slanting  rays  of  the  son 
better  than  the  other  forms ;  but  a  wall  10  feet  high  would  sot 
be  sufficient  for  a  lean-to  house  fox  early  forcing  unless  tU 
width  were  much  reduced  from  18  feet,  for  *'  H.  W."  wonldiiot 
then  obtain  sufficient  slope  of  roof  to  gather  the  sun's  n^st 
the  season  of  forcing.    If  10  feet  is  the  maximum  height  of  hii 
wall,  he  ought  to  reduce  the  widUi  of  his  house  (supposug  it  to 
have  a  wall  in  front  to  pitch  the  lights  on,  and  to  hold  veaiili- 
tors  for  giving  front  air),  to  12  or  18  feet,  and  this  width  would 
give  him  a  rafter  of  14  or  15  feet  in  length,  and  would  be  smple 
for  his  purpose,  as  Vines  subjected  to  winter  forcing  will  aot 
cany  such  a  length  of  cane  as  those  forced  at  a  more  natazil 
season,  nor  can  roofs  of  such  a  width  as  20  or  more  feet  be  so 
readily  covered,  covering  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  sine  qua  nm 
in  the  winter  forcing  of  Grapes  as  well  as  many  other  thin|!B. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  plans  of  effecting  this  for  roofs  not  too 
large  is  to  sew  mats  together,  and  to  attach  them  tea  roller  at 
the  top  of  the  house  until  some  better  and  more  efficient  plaa 
shall  be  periected.    Does  double  gleizing  answer  for  winter 
work  ?    Let  some  of  our  fruit  exhibitors  at  the  early  tihovs  st^ 
if  they  have  tried  it,  and  oblige  many  of  their  brother  gardeners. 

I  agree  with  the  reply  as  to  making  the  border  inside,  and  also 
arranging  the  pipes  over  the  surface  ;  if  the  roots  are  aflowed 
to  go  outside,  that  part  of  the  border  should  be  corered  iritb 
wooden  shutters  or  hot  litter. 

I  prefer  planting  in  front,  and  at  any  period  after  the  Tme 
has  somewhat  hardened  its  growth,  even  if  the  leaves  diovld 
not  have  fallen ;  but  be  sure  that  the  border  is  msde  d  well- 
aired  and  tolerably  dry  material.  A  good  plan  is  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  ridge  for  a  short  time,  and  turn  it  occasionally.— H. 

[We  assent,  with  some  modification,  to  what  ypn  say  ai  io 
the  value  of  a  lean-to  for  early  work,  and  especially  in  noithcei 
districts.  The  lessening  the  width  of  the  proposed  house  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  inquiring  correspondent ;  tat 
we  believe  that  he  lives  in  a  southern  county,  and  then,  takiAg 
the  proposed  circumstances  into  consi  deration— a  width  of 
18  feet,  and  as  low  a  back  wall  as  possible — we  do  think  tbat 
the  hipped  roof  would  best  meet  the  conditions.  With  such  a 
length  of  rafter  altogether,  hip  and  southern  slope.  Vines  eooid 
be  planted  at  back  as  well  as  near  the  front,  and  thus  do  awaj 
with  one  of  the  objections.  Of  course  it  is  quite  clear  that  ii 
the  width  of  the  house  be  reduced  one-third  it  would  be  all  to 
sailing  with  the  simple  lean-to  as  *'  H."  proposes,  and  we  woiua 
direct  to  it  the  attention  of  the  original  inquirer.] 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF 
OUR  LAST  NUMBER. 

The  hardy  Canna  at  Battersea  is  not  limbata,  but  a  ^ 
sort  allied  to  the  Peruvian  Achiras,  which  is  the  hardi^ 
known  Canna.  The  real  limbata  is  one  of  the  very  hand- 
somest of  the  tribe,  and  far  superior  to  the  other  as  regaids 
blossom,  but  more  tender.  The  whole  of  the  Cannaa  of  tbs 
shops  are  grievously  misnamed. 

Imported  Satyriums  will  always  flower.  They  are  of  no  great 
bean^,  though  interesting.  I  have  never  flowered  them  tiiej 
though  I  think  I  could.  It  would  be  satis&ctory  to  leamif  tte 
plant  exhibited  in  Ireland  was  flowered  the  second  year. 

To  flower  or  fruit  the  Eriobotrya  procure  a  grafted  pwrt; 
almost  all  the  nurserymen's  plants  are  seedlings,  and  ^7^ 
flower  for  a  lifetime.  Grafts  of  the  fruiting  sort  migW  DS 
had  by  Fellows  from  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  ganW 
at  Chiswick. 
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For  seed,  laise  yonr  Asters  early,  and  forward  them  in  pots. 
Keep  some  of  them  all  the  season  in  the  greenhouse ;  plant 
out  others.  Ottard  espeeially  against  thrips ;  keep  ^  while 
in  the  last  stage  of  ripening,  using  even  the  stove  if  you  have 
one.  With  this  treatment  you  wUi  haye  such  seed  as  you 
nem  had  before.— C. 


FSES  OF  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 
To  "  T.  K.'s  '*  list,  which  yon  pubUshed  last  week  at  page  215, 
you  should  add  the  following : — 

11.  For  hiding  summer  mnlehings  when  digging^in  eannot 
be  resorted  to.  It.  saves  loss  of  power  by  evaporaikion,  keeps 
down  surfaee  weeds,  and  gives  a  look  of  great  neatness ;  and, 
moreover,  where  ladies  gather  flowers  from  the  beds  is  invalu- 
able for  its  cleanness,  wet  or  dry.  When  the  plants  are  re- 
moved it  can,  with  advantage,  be  dug  in  with  the  mulching. 

12.  To  cover  the  unsightUness  of  pit  linings,  where  dung  or 
litter  is  used.    It  also  keeps  in  the  heat  of  these. 

13.  To  strew  under  the  shelves  of  greenhouses,  where  it 
catefaes  falling  water,  keeps  up  a  gentle  evaporating  mois- 
ture for  a  considerable  time,  and  promotes  eleapliness,  being  so 
easily  swept  up  and  replaced. — ^D.  8. 


EARLY  FORCING-HOUSE. 

Ws  are  about  to  erect  a  forcing-house  for  growing  early  Cu- 
enmbers.  Melons,  forced  Roses,  Hyacinths,  Strawberries,  Kidney 
Beans,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  Vines  in  pots.  We  start  a  vinery 
on  the  Ist  of  Februaiy;  so  you  see  it  is  principally  mid- 
winter work. 

There  are  a  10-f eet  south  wall  and  a  hipped  roof,  for  economy 
oi  fucd  and  easy  management ;  and  I  propose  to  sink  the  floor 
about  18  inches  below  the  ground  level  for  the  same  reason. 
The  back  bed  to  be  over  a  hollow  chamber  for  bottom  heat  to 
Cucumbers  and  Melons ;  the  front  one  to  be  open  trellis  to  set 
pots  upon,  as  I  shall  want  to  grow  a  few  fine-loliaged  stove 
plants.  The  house  is  to  be  12  feet  wide.  What  angle  of  roof 
do  your  prefer  ?  I  should  like  the  roof  to  be  a  fixture.  I  would 
have  sliding  boards  in  the  front  waU,  and  lights  not  to  meet  by 
about  a  foot  at  the  ridge,  and  have  a  wooden  flap  or  shutter  to 
rise  and  fall  by  a  crank.  I  propose  four  pipes,  tw6  on  each 
side.    Do  you  think  they  will  be  enough  ? — J.  A. 

[Your  proposed  plan  of  a  hipped  roof  for  your  early  forcing- 
house,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c,,  will  answer  well,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  back  wall  rises  as  high  as  the  ridge  of  the  hip,  as 
that  will  be  a  protection  from  the  north.  As  economy  of  fuel, 
however,  is  your  chief  object,  we  think  you  had  better  dispense 
with  a  hip  altogether.  By  taking  your  sash-bar  rafters  right 
from  beneath  the  coping  of  the  wall  at  back  to  a  wall  plate  in 
front,  you  will  have  as  good  a  slope  as  if  you  raised  the  hip 
higher ;  and  if  you  come  down  a  foot  or  15  inches  lower  in  front, 
yon  will  have  pretty  well  as  steep  a  slope,  and  there  will  be  less 
trouble  and  expense  in  every  way.  Your  front  wall  inside 
would  then  be  from  4  to  4i  feet  high,  which  would  give  you 
height  enough  for  your  path  in  the  middle,  and  you  could  have 
ventilators  in  front  as  proposed,  and  either  have  a  small  ven- 
tilator from  9  to  12  inches  wide  along  the  top,  or  about  six 
openings  made  in  the  back  wall.  With  such  an  arrangement 
the  bed  in  front  would  be  sunk,  so  that  the  covering  over  the 
pipes  would  only  be  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  from  them,  and 
that,  too,  would  be  an  advantage.  A  few  small  holes  should 
open  from  the  pathway  into  the  chamber,  that  there  may  be 
a  circulation  of  air  there.  Then  we  would  make  the  front  pit 
the  Cucumber-pit — in  fact,  we  would  do  so  in  any  case.  The 
back  pit  we  would  be  inclined  t3  cover  over  in  the  same  wav — 
the  height  from  the  pipes  is  less  important — and  chiefly  tnat 
the  bottoms  of  the  pots  may  be  kept  more  moist  than  if  near 
the  heating-pipes  on  spars.  If  this,  too,  were  covered  in  and 
appropriated  to  plants,  a  few  slides  might  be  made  in  the  side  of 
the  passage  to  let  heat  pass  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
Even  that,  however,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  such  a  house 
in  midwinter,  and  for  a  high  temperature  then.  You  would  re- 
gnire  from  GO  to  70  feet  more  piping  in  your  30-feet  house, 
and  the  extra  expense  for  piping  would  soon  be  paid  in  the 
saving  of  fuel,  and  you  would  always  secure  a  sweet  instead  of 
a  scorching  heat.  We  would  prefer  this  extra  piping  to  be 
above  the  ^ds ;  but  if  the  sight  of  the  pipes  is  objectionable, 
tben  three  pipes  could  go  in  each  chamber,  and  the  atmospheric 
temperature  might  be  regulated  by  slides  in  the  pathway. 


Such  a  house  as  that  described  would  be  very  useful  for  tha 
general  purposes  you  mention.  Most  people  like  their  own 
plans  best,  and,  therefore,  we  will  say  that  the  proposed  roof. 
No.  2,  will  be  the  best  for  your  purpose,  and  your  proposed 
double  ridge  with  the  ventilator  between  will  answer  very  well* 
Even  then,  however,  we  would  use  the  front  bed  for  early  Cu- 
cumbers ;  the  back  one  would  come  in  for  succession  crops,  and 
the  beds  could  be  changed  from  plants  to  Cucumbers,  as  desir- 
able. Means  must  be  taken  for  securing  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.    See  "  H.,"  on  vineries,  published  to-day.] 


ORCHARD-HOUSE  CULTURE. 

Fib  be  it  from  me  to  take  amiss  the  good-humoured  raillery^ 
published  at  page  181,  of  your  correspondent  "  S.  B.'*  He  is 
evidently  a  bit  of  a  satirist,  and  if  I  wished  to  retort  in  a  kindred 
vein  I  inight  just  hint,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  the 
world  (as  Mr.  Chucks  would  say),  that  the  same  absence  of 
sun  which  he  deplores  as  having  rendered  **  his  fruit  poor  in 
flavour  and  sadly  deficient  in  sweetness,"  had  produced  a 
similar  effect  upon  hie  criticism  ;  but  that  would  sound  snap- 
pish, and  I  do  not  really  deem  him  a  sour  critic,  and  even  if  I 
did,  that  would  be  no  more  reason  for  my  biting  than  it  would 
be  to  take  a  mouthful  out  of  a  Peach  that  was  devoid  of  sac- 
charine juice.  Besides,  I  must  candidly  admit  that,  however 
viciously  disposed,  I  could  scarcely  afford  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  dip  my  pen  in  gall,  seeing  that  on  one  point  I  am  con- 
scious that  **  S.  B."  has  me  decidedly  **  on  the  hip." 

My  enthusiasm  undoubtedly  betrayed  me  into  one  inad- 
vertent expression,  when  I  stated  that  my  potted  trees  placed 
outside  my  house  had  produced  fruit  of  '*  exquisite  flavour  and 
colour."  Now,  exquisite  is  rather  a  hyperbolical  adjective, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  defence  for  that  word  exquisite 
such  a  year  as  this.  Let  me  make  a  clean  breast  of  it — I  have 
actually  appealed  to  my  better  half  on  this  point.  I  am  sure 
that,  if  within  the  latitude  of  her  conscience,  she  would  bravely 
take  my  part ;  but  she  has  pronounced  her  verdict  adverse  to 
my  cause,  and  has  decided  in  her  court,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  that  the  fruit  in  question  was  not  exquisite  in 
flavour,  whatever  it  might  be  in  colour,  and  that  to  tell  me  the 
truth  she  had  considered  it  desirable  to  add  a  little  sugar. 
**  Sugar  I "  said  I,  aghast  at  her  words,  •'  Then  what  am  I  to 
say  by  way  of  a  rejoinder  to  *  S.  B.  ?'  "  '*  Say,"  she  replied, 
'*Bay  the  naked  truth,  that  you  have  fallen  into  a  little  ex- 
aggexation,  and  that  you  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark  had 
you  simply  stated  that  you  had  gathered  ripe  fruit  of  better 
flavour  than  might  have  been  expected  considering  the  un- 
favourableness  of  the  season."  It  is  plain  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  use  of  that  infelicitous  superlative  word  "  exquisite," 
has  laid  me  on  my  back,  and  I  congratulate  your  correspondents 
**  S.  B.,"  upon  his  discrimination  in  taking  that  epithet  cum 
grano  talis^  and  I  beg  that  he  will  not  punch  me  while  I  am 
down,  and  when  I  cry  peccavi. 

In  reply  to  his  other  broadsides,  however,  with  which  he 
thinks  he  has  raked  me  fore  and  aft,  I  do  not  intend  to  strike 
my  flag  so  easily ;  so  here  goes  shot  for  shot. 

1st.  It  is  his  palaver,  not  mine,  about  Vine  roots  thriving 
among  faggots  and  old  wood.  The  faggots  were  merely  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  to  servo  as  a  bush-drain,  and  that  the 
Vine  roots  do  flourish  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  deep  mould 
placed  above  the  drainage,  must  be  patent  to  the  senses  of  aU 
who  can  appreciate  luxuriant  Vines  and  splendid  hunches  of 
Grapes.  I  enclose  you  one  leaf  to  convince  you  that  what  I 
say  is  not  all  rhodomontade.-* 

2ndly.  I  beg  to  reiterate  the  fact,  for  which  my  word  must 
suffice,  that  my  Muscat  Grapes  did  ripen  last  year  in  my 
orchard-house  without  artificial  heat.  Wliether  they  will  do  so 
this  exceptional  season  of  course  I  cannot  tell,  but  judging 
from  the  present  appearance  of  the  bunches,  I  do  not  despair. 

Srdly.  I  am  obliged  to  your  correspondent  for  his  gratuitcus 
affirmation,  that  "my  Vine-clad  rafters  produce  no  shade 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  Peaches  beneath  them."  I  am  net 
so  unwise  as  to  suppose  that  the  shade  caused  by  the  Vine 
leaves  is  unobjectionable,  but  I  find  that  by  spurring-in  the 
Vines  as  closely  as  possible,  and  placing  the  potted  trees 
beneath  the  glass,  and  not  just  under  the  rafters,  and  some 
little  distance  apart,  the  harm  done  is  not  very  aijipreciable. 

4thly.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  when  I  called  my  trees  '*  para- 
gons of  perfection,"  I  alluded  chiefly  to  their  healthy  appear- 

*  The  leaf  is  yery  large  and  healthy.— Eds. 
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ance,  their  bright  green  leaTes  indioatiog  a  perfeet  immunity 
from  the  attaoks  of  red  spider,  also  to  their  Bymmetrioal 
shapes,  and  not  merely  to  the  qnidity  of  the  fruit,  which  last, 
however,  especially  the  Peaches,  were  yery  fine ;  and  although 
they  were  grown  in  the  same  county  as  that  in  which  Saw- 
bridgeworth  is  situated,  they  seem  to  have  far  surpassed  the 
▼apid  produce  upon  which  your  correspondent,  who  lives  in 
the  south  of  England,  is  so  touchingly  pathetic.  Perhaps  the 
use  of  18-inch  pots  has  given  me  an  advantage  over  him,  and 
I  find  that  by  giving  the  trees  in  these  a  good  mulching,  and 
renewing  it  when  necessary,  the  roots  are  tempted  to  the 
surface,  and  I  am  thus  freed  from  the  necessity  of  lifting  the 
trees,  which  in  such  heavy  pots  would  be  no  easy  matter.  And 
now,  being  just  about  to  start  for  the  seaside,  where  I  still  pro- 
pose to  view  everything  en  couleur  de  rose^  even  the  hyper- 
caritical  and  exacting  **  S.  B.,"  should  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  him,  I  must  bid  adieu  to  this  controversy.  One 
word,  however,  before  I*m  off. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  has  been  an  unfavour- 
able season  for  the  ripening  of  fruit.  Even  those  samples  of 
Peaches  which  were  sent  for  competition  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show  were  observed  to  be  inferior  to  those  usually  exhibited 
there ;  and  when  I  ventured  to  speak  of  my  success  m  orchard- 
house  culture  to  your  readers  I  by  no  means  meant  to  imply 
that  I  alone  was  exempt  from  that  insuperable  drawback  of 
cloudy  weather,  from  which  all  cultivators  must  have  suffered 
moro  or  less  this  diastrous  year ;  but  I  considered  that,  if  in 
spite  of  this  obstacle  I  had  managed  to  grow  Peaches,  if  not 
as  exquisite  in  flavour  as  under  brighter  auspices,  yet  upon 
the  whole  very  good,  measuring,  some  of  those  under  glass 
9i  inches  in  circumference,  and  outside  the  house'  8^  inches, 
I  was  fairly  entitled  to  recount,  for  the  encouragement  of 
others,  the  results  of  my  experience. — A  Constant  Bxadeb. 


LAXTON'S  PROLIFIC  EARLY  LONGPOD  PEA. 
Aftes  an  absence  from  home  of  more  than  a  fortnight  I  fiind 
my  letter  of  inquiry  respecting  Laxton's  Pea  has  called  forth 
numerous  other  letters,  the  authors  of  which  have  evidently 
written  in  haate  or  at  least  without  thought  as  to  what  they 
were  writing  about ;  for  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  of  referring 
to  my  letter  they  will  find  that  I  did  not  condemn  the  Pea, 
but  merely  inquired  which  of  the  three  pods  sent  I  was  to  con- 
sider Laxton*s,  and  I  will  leave  it  for  you  to  say  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  them.  Passing  over  the  other 
writers,  I  will  only  reply  in  part  to  Messrs.  Laxton  and  Carter 
and  Co.  First  to  Mr.  Laxton,  I  would  say  he  has  mistaken  my 
letter,  thinking  that  I  condemn  his  Pea,  which  is  not  the  case ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  Peas  in  the  dry  state  differ 
very  considerably  in  appearance,  as  in  Dickson's  Favourite, 
Champion  of  Paris,  tS^c,  but  more  especially  in  the  wrinkled 
kinds,  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  they  do  not  show  that  difference 
in  the  growth  or  produce  in  the  green  state ;  and,  lastly,  I  did 
not  say  that  his  Pea  was  advertised  as  the  best  Pea  in  cultiva- 
tion. To  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  I  would  say  I  am  what  I  sign 
myself,  "  an  Amateur,"  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  inspect 
the  Peas  daily  from  sowing  to  gathering,  and  should  feel 
obliged  if  they  would  say  why  I  had  three  such  distinct  kinds 
if  others  had  not ;  for  distinct  they  were,  one  growing  2  feet 
high,  another  3  feet,  and  Laxton's  upwards  of  4  feet ;  and, 
further,  I  beg  to  say  that  their  published  illustration  is  both 
incorrect  and  unnatural — incorrect,  inasmuch  as  Laxton's  Pea 
(with  me)  has  not  produced  two  pods  on  one  stem,  and  un- 
natural as  to  the  representation  both  of  the  Peas  in  the  pod 
and  the  pods  on  the  haulm. — An  Amateur. 


from  very  tender  Asparagus.  When  boiled  Ih^  were  of  a 
beautiful  bright  green  colour,  and  the  only  fault  we  found  was 
that  there  was  not  enough  gathered.  I  intend,  if  8p«rad»  to 
grow  them  more  extensively  next  season,  but  in  the  open 
ground. 

How  can  we  differ  so  widely?  it  may  be  asked.  I  rather 
fancy  that  your  correspondent  has  not  used  them  sufficiently 
young,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  taste  a  vegetable  meant 
for  eating  in  a  particular  way  without  the  usual  accompani- 
ments. Would  Asparagus  or  Sea-kale  be  the  same  things  with- 
out the  melted  butter  ?  or  Lettuce  quite  so  good  withoni  the 
vinegar  and  oil  ?  Therefore  let  not  your  correspondent  hastily 
condemn,  but  try  once  more,  and  I  believe  he  will  find  this  new 
Badish  a  welcome  addition  to  our  vegetables. — ^D.,  DeaL 


IVY  ON  TREES 

Will  yon  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  or  disadvan- 
tage of  catting  off  the  Ivy  from  trees  on  which  it  has  attained 
a  very  considerable  growth  ?  I  have  several  large  Oaks,  Ashes, 
and  Pines,  on  which,  from  neglect,  the  Ivy  has  fastened 
strongly,  having  enveloped  many  of  them  to  the  very  top,  and 
become  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  at  the  root.  I  out  some  of 
the  Ivy  a  year  ago  at  the  root,  and  it  is  now  hanging  brown 
and  lifeless,  and  dropping  off  by  degrees,  but  the  trees  look 
much  more  unhealthy  than  those  on  which  it  has  been  lefB 
undisturbed,  and  I  fear  to  kill  them  by  removing  it.  Your 
advice  as  to  this,  and  also  time  and  meUiod,  will  much  oUige 
—J.  S.  L. 

[We  have  several  times  had  trees  in  the  condition  you  spesk 
of,  and  found  them  much  relieved  by  the  Ivy  being  out  away. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  benefit  was  not  always  perceptible  in  the 
first  year,  but  it  certainly  became  so.  We  did  exactly  as  you 
have  done,  cut  the  Ivy  at  the  root  and  allowed  it  to  remain  on 
the  tree  until  it  dropped  off  by  decay,  a  process  which  on  one 
occasion  we  believe  took  eight  years  or  more ;  but  the  tree,  an 
Oak,  looks  much  better  now  than  it  did  while  the  Ivy  was  on 
it,  and  several  others  less  encumbered  have  shown  similar 
good  results  from  being  relieved  of  so  tenacious  a  parasite. 
■Care,  should,  however,  be  taken  in  cutting  the  Ivy,  not  to  out 
through  the  bark  of  the  permanent  tree  also.  \^en  the  Ivy 
is  as  large  as  you  describe,  a  hand-saw  is  a  very  good  tool  for  the 
purpose.  We  prefer  letting  the  dead  Ivy  remain  on  the  tree, 
as  it  then  drops  away  by  degrees,  rather  than  suddenly  strip- 
ping the  tree  of  a  clothing  which,  though  hurtful  to  it,  has 
no  doubt  rendered  the  bark  more  accessible  to  the  influences 
of  atmospheric  changes,  and  when  once  it  is  dead  the  tightness 
of  its  grasp  is  relaxed,  and  the  tree  throws  it  off  when  the 
proper  time  comes.  We  have  seen  several  trees  strangled 
with  Ivy,  and  which  have  died  after,  of  course,  a  struggle  of 
greater  or  less  duration.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  in 
the  very  last  stsge  of  a  tree's  struggle  for  life,  it  may  not 
benefit  by  the  relief  given,  as  it  may  be  too  far  gone.  If  your 
trees  are  not  so,  we  think  you  may  safely  cut  away  all  the  Ivy 
and  await  the  result  with  a  certainty  that  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  will  be  in  a  healthy  condition  half  a  dozen  years  hence, 
and  probably  before  Uiat  time,  unless  adverse  seasons  or  treat- 
ment intervene.] 


RAPHANUS  CAUDATUS. 
My  experience  of  this  new  vegetable  entirely  differs  from  that 
of  your  correspondent  at  Malvern  Well<i,  and  I  rather  imagine 
there  most  be  something  wrong  in  his  treatment  and  manage- 
ment. I  had  four  seeds  early  in  the  year,  and  sowed  them  in 
pots.  From  these  I  gathered  seed  again,  and  sowed  some  in  the 
open  ground,  and  my  judgment  of  it  is  this — that  as  a  vegetable 
nnoooked  it  does  very  well  to  mix  with  salad  ;  but  that  I  should 
not  grow  it  for  that  purpose,  but  as  a  cooked  vegetable  I  consider 
it  a  great  delicacy.  I  gathered  the  pods  when  about  9  inches 
or  a  foot  long,  and  directed  the  cook  to  treat  them  as  she  would 
Asparagus.  They  were  accordingly  served  up  on  toast,  with 
some  melted  butter  to  eat  with  them  ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
few  persons  would  have  been  able  to  have  distinguished  them 


ROSES. 

Mb.  Kent  has  kindly  reminded  me  of  "omissions"  and 
**  insertions."  With  regard  to  "  omissions,"  he  reminds  me 
of  that  excellent  Rose  John  Hopper,  of  which  I  have  twenty-five 
fine  plants,  and  Beauty  of  Waltham.  He  is  quite  right.  I 
see  John  Hopper  in  the  copy  of  the  article. 

Please  to  add  these  to  my  list— John  Hopper,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Gloire  de  Vitiy, 
Emp(jreur  de  Maroc.  For  deep  loams  only  and  protected 
situations  I  recommend  Louise  Peyronny,  Madame  Vidot,  and 
Madame  Rivers.  The  last  two  have  not  yet  been  beaten  in 
their  line  of  colour.  I  have  put  down  Alba  Mutabilis  as  a 
Tea  Rose  instead  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  Both  Rosea  Alba 
and  Alba  Mutabilis  at  the  International  Exhibition  looked  so 
like  Madame  Bravy  that  I  supposed  them  to  be  Teas.  Mr. 
Kent  objects  further  to  the  omission  of  G6n4ral  Jacqueminot 
and  Mdlle.  Bonnaire.  The  former  is  superseded  by  many  fine 
crimson  Roses  that  are  full  to  their  centres ;  the  latter  is  very 
beautiful,  but  a  bad  grower.  The  General  may  be  retained  for 
ornament. 
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As  regards  **  insertions,**  ICr.  Kent  objects  to  Soenr  des 
Anges.  I  have  not  seen  the  blooms  of  it  this  season ;  but  last 
year  eighteen  plants  of  it  bloomed  oonstantl/,  producing  most 
perfect  and  beiaatifal  blooms,  which  jastified  M.  Yerschaffelt*s 
assertion  that  it  would  "  inspire  the  poets.** 

I  have  jnst  finished  the  Herculean  task  of  remoying  from 
Boshton  all  my  open-ground  plants,  about  a  thousand,  some  of 
which  are  8  feet  higjij  and  most  of  them  4  feet  high.  The 
weather  has  been  capital.  I  began  their  remoyal  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  and  finished  on  the  12th  of  September.  They  look 
well.  I  observed  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  Manetti  Boses  were 
well  furnished  with  own  roots.  In  some  cases  I  have  out 
the  Manetti  roots  away.  This  justifies  what  I  have  ^ways 
said — ^that  the. easiest  way  to  get  Boses  on  their  own  roots, 
without  loss  of  time,  is  to  plant  Manetti  Boses  2  inches  over 
the  collar  of  the  bud.  I  found  some  of  the  Boses  tripled,  and 
eome  doubled,  which  afforded  me  good  interest.  I  observed 
further  that  a  Bose*s  strong  own  roots  deteriorate  the  deeper 
roots  of  the  Manetti ;  but  that  where  there  were  no  own  roots, 
the  Manetti  roots,  though  planted  ten  years  ago,  were  strong 
and  good.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Boses  generally 
prefer  their  own  roots  to  any  stock,  but  the  process  is  long ; 
and,  their  roots  being  so  close  to  the  surface,  require  much 
winter  and  summer  root  protection  till  they  are  at  least  three 
years  old.  The  advantages  of  Manetti-stocked  Boses  are,  they 
Are  quickly  established,  and  bloem  abundantly  at  once.  I  have 
^ven  away  my  120  Briar  Boses,  budded  by  myself,  as  souve- 
nirs, retaining  only  the  yellow  Tea-scented  Noisettes,  which  do 
Admirably  on  their  own  roots,  on  the  Briar,  or  on  the  Manetti. 
— W.  F.  Badcltpfb. 
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Seftrmbeb  18th. 

f  LOBAL  CoMxiTTES.— The  Seedling  Dahlias  constitated  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  this  meeting ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  first-daBS 
novelties  were  not  abundant.  Form,  colour,  and  perfection  in  this 
flower  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  climax,  and  some  very  extraordinary 
seedling  must  make  its  appearance  to  claim  any  special  notice,  so 
many  good  flowers  are  in  existence.  Mr.  G.  Bawlings,  Bomford,  again 
exhibited  his  rerv  dark  maroon  seedling  John  Sladden ;  also  Amroia, 
a  blight  rose,  of  good  form,  and  medium  size,  which  was  awarded 
a  second-class  certificate.  From  Mr.  Pope,  Chelsea,  came  a  seed- 
ling Dahlia  Mrs.  Pope,  a  light  ground,  tipped  with  purple,  and 
Ponpe's  Gem,  a  vor  good  deep  maroon-shadea  Fancy,  which  received 
a  nrst-class  certificate;  and  from  Mr.  Burgess,  Chelsea,  seedling 
Dahlia  Mrs.  Burgess,  lilac,  edged  with  purple,  which  was  awarded 
a  seoond-clasB  certificate.  Mr.  Bragg,  m  Slough,  sent  six  seedling 
Dahlias,  of  which  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gerald  Wellesley,  light  ground, 
tipped  with  purple,  received  a  second-class  certificate;  me  others — 
viz.,  Commodore,  Warrior,  Fair  Lady,  Goldbeater,  were  not  noticed. 
Mr.  Cruikshanks,  gardener  to  W.  Jones  Loyd,  Esq.,  exhibited  a 
lilac-striped  Verbena,  called  Lady  of  Langleybuiy,  a  sport  from 
Pnrple  King,  and  which,  having  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  original, 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate;  Mr.  (Oilier,  Bethnal  Green, 
seedling  Dahlia  Salmon  King ;  and  Mr.  G.  Marsh,  gardener  to  W. 
S.  Shove,  Esq.,  Lewisham,  -seedling  Zonale  Pelargoniums  Miss 
Beatrice  Shove  and  Mr.  iSass.  Mr.  Bim  contributed  a  collection 
of  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  Standish  a  collection  of  seedling  Aucubas.  The 
latter  were  ver}^  interesting  to  the  meeting,  for,  as  Mr.  Standish  had  the 
hmiour  of  exhibiting  the  first  Ancuba  in  fruit  in  England,  so  has  he 
oa  this  occasion  exhibited  the  first  interesting  collection  of  seedling 
Aucubas,  and  for  them  a  special  certificate  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sngden  exhibited  a  box  of  Altemanthera  spathulata  rosea  in 
a  dense  mass.    We  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  obaerve  any  use  or 

Serii,  either  for  decoration  or  other  useful  qualities,  in  tlus  plant, 
thoo^  bj  some  it  is  much  appreciated.  Mr.  G.  Ward,  gardener  to 
A.  D.  Barnn^n,  Esq.,  sent  a  cut  spike  of  Oncidium  cruentum,  and 
from  the  Society's  gardens  came  a  collection  of  Orchids,  consisting 
-chiefly  of  Odontoglossum  grande ;  a  special  certificate  was  awarded 
for  this  collection.  Mr.  Mann,  Brentwood,  sent  several  seedlmg  plants, 
amon^  them  Tropieolum  Minimum,  but  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
exhibited  it  was  useless,  there  being  so  many  better.  Mr.  Mann  also 
ezlubited  several  seedling  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  some  of  them  of 
^pr^at  promise,  but  not  sufficiently  grown  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
judge  of  their  merits.  Beauty  of  Brentwood  appeared  to  be  a  first-dass 
plant  and  very  promising ;  when  shown  again  it  will  doubtless  take  its 
etand.  Amongst  the  others  were  Octavia,  a  plain-leaved  Zonale  of  no 
merit ;  Phidias,  another  of  the  tricolor  section,  with  flowers  like  Harka- 
vray ;  Ariel,  Philemon,  Penelope,  and  Procea,  all  similar  and  not  equal 
to  other  well-known  kinds.  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  T.  Dawson,  Esq., 
Meadow  Bank,  received  a  special  certificate  for  a  superb  spike  of  Odon- 
toglossum grande,  the  finest  spike  of  this  Orchid  ever  seen.  Had  the 
plant  been  sent  with  the  spike  growing,  it  would  most  probably  have 
received  the  Society's  Lindley  medal,  so  highly  appreciated  was  the 
magnificence  of  the  spike  of  flowers.  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  a  second-class 


certificate  for  seedling  Dahlias  Flambeau,  yellow  ground,  dark  mby 
tips ;  Yalentine,  shaded  lilao ;  and  Lord  Lvon,  dark  plum  or  purple ; 
he  likewise  sent  Peeress  and  Starlight.  All  of  these  were  very  good 
flowers,  but  showing  no  progress  on  what  we  already  possess.  Mr.  £ck- 
ford,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  ColeshiU,  exhibited  seedling 
Dahlias  Miss  Rush,  Lady  Jane  EUice,  and  Mr.  Bouverie ;  also,  three 
seedling  Verbenas,  but  not  new  or  distinct— Lady  Mary  Wilde,  a  very 
pretty  variety,  white  ground  with  rosy  circle  centre,  good ;  Matilda, 
and  Mrs.  Lainfl.  Mr.  Eokford's  specimen  of  Saccolabium  Blumei 
was  justly  awarded  a  spedal  certificate.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Warminster, 
sent  a  box  of  Dahlias,  which  came  late  and  in  very  bad  condition. 
Vanguard,  a  deep  maroon,  large,  rather  flat  flower,  was  awarded  a 
second-class  certificate.  The  others  were  much  damaged  in  travelling. 
Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  of  Kelso,  also  sent  a  collection  of  seedling 
Hollyhocks,  some  of  them  very  fine  flowers.  John  Downie,  a  dark 
yet  bright  rosy  carmine  flower,  was  awarded  a  second-class  certificate. 
Among  others  we  noticed  Neatness  and  Martin  Hunter.  Li  a  more 
favourable  season  these  would  have  been  fine  specimens.  Several 
plants  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  Petunias  were  sent  from  Chiswick 
in  good  condition. 

Fbuit  Coxxittee. — ^Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Lord  Leconfield,  Pet- 
worth,  exhibited  a  seedling  Plum  grown  on  a  west  wall,  and  which, 
being  of  remarkably  fine  flavour,  would  have  had  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate nad  the  Committee  been  certain  that  it  was  periectiy  distinct ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  fruit  for  oomparison,  the  award  was  deferred. 
Mr.  Whiting,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hope,  the  Deepdene,  Dorking,  sent 
Belgian  Purple  Plum,  a  valuable  kind  for  oooaing,  and  a  Peach  to 
name ;  and  Mr.  Sifkin,  Snareebrook,  a  yellow  Peach  grown  on  a 
standard  in  the  open  air,  and  as  such  of  good  flavour,  but  not  superior 
to  other  yellow  kmds.  From  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  gardener  to  W.  Jones 
Loyd,  Esq.,  came  a  dish  of  the  Basset  Apple,  a  solid  kind  for  kitchen 
use,  and  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  came  several  dishes  of 
Grapes.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  contributed  a  number  of  spe- 
cimens of  the  Nuneham  Park  Onion  grown  at  Nuneham  Park,  Ox- 
fordshire ;  at  Trent  Park,  Bamet ;  Aylesford,  Kent ;  Muswell  HiU, 
Hampstead,  and  Highgate,  contrasted  with  the  White  Spanish  grown 
at  the  same  places,  to  disprove  the  identity  of  the  two  varieties ;  but 
although  the  difference  as  regards  size  was  very  considerable,  the 
Committee  did  not  see  sufficient  grounds  for  altering  the  decision  at 
which  they  arrived  at  their  last  meeting.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, Mr.  Whiting  promised  to  send  specimens  of  the  White 
Spanish  grown  at  the  Deepdene.  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons,  of  London 
Bridge,  also  sent  several  ainds  of  Onions,  of  which  two  called  St. 
Ann  and  St.  George  were  favourably  noticed,  also  a  good  stock  of 
the  Early  York  Cabbage.  Las^,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  came  three 
kinds  of  Savoy — ^namely,  the  Yellow  Drumhead,  a  large  variety; 
Dwarf  Green  Curled,  excellent  for  general  purposes ;  and  the  Early 
Ulm,  a  sort  still  too  little  known  and  cultivated,  and  which,  besides 
being  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour  even  when  untouched  by  frost, 
oooupies  little  room,  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  small  gardens. 


FoBTmoBTLT  Mestxno. — S.  Ruoker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  After  the 
usual  announcement  of  awards,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix  said  it  was  his 
painful  duty  to  announce  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  supporters  of  the 
Society— J.  J.  Bhmdy,  Esq.,  and  asked  the  members  present  to  pass  a 
vote  expressive  of  their  regret.  This  having  been  done,  Mr.  Wilson 
directed  attention  to  an  error  in  the  dates  of  the  October  Tuesday 
meetings,  as  given  on  the  cover  of  the  Society's  Almanack,  but  whidi 
does  not  exist  in  the  body,  the  dates  stated— namely,  October  2nd  and 
16th,  being  correct. 
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IRELAND. 

'  On  the  18th  inst.  the  Finance  Committee  paid  the  prises  <rf  the 
season,  amounting  to  about  JS600.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  prizes, 
the  Socie^'s  silver  medal  was  presented  to  the  following  competitors : — 
To  Mr.  William  M'Neill,  head  gardener  to  the  Chief  Secretary  (Right 
Hon.  Lord  Naas,  M.P.),  Phoenix  Park,  he  having  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  first  prizes  in  tiie  plant  section  ;  to  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Churchill  Nurseries,  Glasnevin,  they  haring  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  first  prizes  for  florists'  flowers ;  to  Mr.  Darid  James,  head 
gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Carton,  Maynooth,  having 
obtained  the  greatest  number  of  flrst  prizes  for  f mits ;  and  to  Mr. 
James  Lane,  Sybil  Hill  Gardens,  Raheny,  having  taken  the  greatest 
number  for  vegetables  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  year.  The  silver 
medal  was  also  presented  to  Gilbert  Gallagher,  tenant  of  W.  B.  Brown- 
rigg,  Esq.,  Moor  Hill,  Co.  Kildare,  he  having  obtained  the  greatest 
number  oi  prizes  in  the  Artisans'  and  Cottaaers'  Class ;  and  the  bronze 
medal  to  Mr.  James  Bethell,  Rockbrook,  Co.  Dublin,  tenant  of  Mrs. 
White,  of  Eillakee,  he  bein^  the  next  successful  competitor. 

In  addition  to  these,  two  silver  medals  were  presented  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
head  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Major  Bury,  D.L.,  Charleville  Forest, 
Tullamore,  for  the  magnificent  examples  of  first-class  Grape-growing 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  late  autumn  Show.  The  bronze  meaal  waa 
presented  to  Mr.  Mason,  gardener  to  Colonel  Taylor,  M.P.,  Ardgillan 
Castle,  Balbriggan,  he  having  been  next  in  merit  for  White  Grapes  on 
that  occasion. 
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SECOND  CROP  OF  FIGS  RIPENING  ON 
STANDARDS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
I BATB  to-day  (Sept.  ;i4th),  gathered  trom  a  smaU  standard 
tree  four  ripe  autumn  Fige,  aad  at  least  a  dosen  more  are 
oolonnng  upon  that  and  other  trees.  The  Figs  are  not  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  spring  Figs—that  is,  they  are  as  long, 
bnt  haTe  not  swelled,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  dilferenee 
between  them  and  the  spring  crop.  I  have  many  dozens  as 
large,  hut  not  yet  showing  any  tendency  to  colour,  except  at 
the  eyes.  At  the  end  of  last  winter  I  had  about  nine  dozen  of 
last  autumn's  Figs  on  my  trees,  all  of  which  looked  very  pro* 
mifling,  and  most  of  them  would  probably  have  ripened  but  lor 
the  onfavourable  spring,  and  in  partioaJar  the  heayy  easterly 
winds,  which  destroyed  them  all.  If  we  have  a  fair  allowance 
of  sun  during  the  next  month  or  Ms  weeks,  I  shall  hope  to 
have  many  more  fit  to  gather.  Small  as  those  1  have  referred 
to  are,  they  are  as  large  as  Figs  from  Nice,  for  which  I  have 
been  asked  2^(2.  each  in  the  Paris  markets  in  August.— H., 
Ventnor, 


A  BLUE  BEDDING  GERANIUM. 

Mb.  Bobsom's  suggestions  at  pago  205  of  the  present  yolume, 
may  induce  some  of  your  readers  to  seek  for  tlu9  philosopher's 
stone  amongst  bedding  plants,  in  the  shape  of  a  blue  Gera- 
nium, and  I  should  bti  sorry  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  any 
zealous  hybridist  who  may  have  that  object  in  view ;  but,  as  I 
believe,  records  of  failures  are  not  unusually  stepping-stones 
to  success,  and  although  my  non-success  in  attempting  to 
cross  beddilig  Pelargoniums  with  Geranium  pratense  may  not 
help  to  put  other  enthusiasts  in  the  right  road  to  gain  their 
point,  it  may  tend  to  keep  them  from  going  in  a  wrong  track. 

In  the  years  1857  and  1858  I  endeavoured  to  fertilise  Pelar- 
goniums Boule  de  Neige,  Queen,  Kingsbury  Pet,  and  Prince  of 
Orange  with  the  pollen  of  Geranium  pratense.  I  repeated  the 
experiment  several  times  and  under  different  circumstances, 
but  succeeded  only  in  obtaining  two  or  three  seeds  which  pro- 
duced plants  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to  pratense ; 
these  seeds  were  doubtless  the  result  of  pollen  from  some  of 
the  bedding  varieties  having  accidentally  gained  access  to  the 
flowers  experimented  on.  I  also  tried  to  cross-fertilise  the 
flowers  of  a  potted  plant  of  G.  pratense  with  some  of  the 
bedding  Pelargoniums,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
single  seed.  I  made  similar  futile  attempts  with  the  spotted 
(show)  varieties.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  tried  Geranium 
sylvaticum,  but  I  endeavoured  on  one  occasion  to  intercross 
both  the  bedding  and  spotted  Pelargoniums  with  Geranium 
Bobertlanum,  and  the  results,  I  regret  to  say,  only  added  to 
my  long  list  of  failures. 

I  think,  therefore,  your  readers  wiU  do  well  to  look  in  another 
direction  for  a  blue  bedder,  for  although  I  tried  these  experi- 
ments eight  or  nine  years  ago,  further  experience  and  con- 
sideration satisfy  me  that  it  will  be  utterly  useless  to  expect  a 
cross  between  these  varieties,  or,  as  I  ought,  perhaps,  ratber  to 
say,  a  hybrid  between  the  bedding  and  show  varieties  of  Pelar- 
goniimis  and  the  indigenous  Geraniums. — Thomas  Laxton. 


FRUITING-HOUSE  SLIGHTLY  HEATED- 
DOUBLE  GLAZING. 

I  AM  about  to  build  a  small  fruiting-house  20  feet  long  by  9^ 
in  the  clear.  The  ground  will  have  to  be  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet.  The  back  wall  will  be  10  feet  high,  a  brick 
and  a  half  thick ;  the  front  5  feet  high,  3  feet  brick  and  2  feet 
glass  for  ventilation ;  rafters,  12  feet ;  ventilators  in  the  back 
wall.  I  intend  to  pave  the  whole  inside  to  keep  out  the  rats, 
as  there  is  a  brook  just  by,  and  they  are  very  numerous. 

I  do  not  particularly  want  the  house,  as  I  have  a  small  green- 
hoiue,  the  flue  of  which  runs  into  the  kilehen  chimney  and 
causes  it  to  smoke,  so  that  I  must  alter  the  flue  by  carrying  it 
into  the  garden,  and  making  a  chimney  for  it  in  that  situation ; 
and  the  idea  struck  me  that  I  would  cover  in  this  space  by 
building  a  small  house  over  it,  and  have  sufficient  heat  in  the 
winter  from  the  greenhouse  fire  for  bedding  Geraniums,  fruit 
trees,  or  early  vegetables.  Do  you  think  I  do  right  by  paving 
the  whole  of  the  bottom  ?  I  intend  having  a  door  at  each  end 
for  yentilation,  a  path  along  the  middle  2i  feet  wide,  the  flue 
on  one  side  of  the  path,  with  brick-on-edge  work  on  it  to  bring 
it  up  to  a  level  with  the  front  wall— namely,  3  feet.    On  the 


other  side  of  the  path  there  will  also  be  a  wall  of  briek  3  laei 
in  height,  so  that  a  person  walking  along  will  have  on  eitliflr 
side  of  him  biickwork  a  yard  high.  The  spaces  between  tho 
front  wall  and  back  wall  to  the  brickwork  at  the  sides  of  tha 
path  will  leave  a  bed  on  each  side  of  about  2  J  feet  wide,  the  i^raot 
one  for  seeds  or  plants,  the  back  one  for  fruit  trees  aitainst  tbft 
wall  and  trees  in  pots.  In  the  bed  next  the  flue  I  purpose  plac- 
ing large  draining-pipes  with  their  open  ends  against  the  flne^ 
so  as  to  carry  the  heat  under  the  bed,  putting  rubble  on  the  top. 
and  then  the  mould ;  the  other  bed  to  be  filled  with  mbble  and 
mould. 

The  most  difficult  part,  however,  which  I  have  to  oontend 
with  is  the  double  glazing  of  the  roof.  In  a  late  Number  of 
the  Journal  a  gentleman  attempted  to  explain  the  modut  oper- 
andi,  but  I  do  not  understand  it,  nor  does  my  carpenter. 
Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  explain  it  to  me.  Uv 
greenhouse  is  covered  with  rough  plate ;  would  that  do  as  weU 
for  an  orchard-house  with  single  glazing  ?  Is  the  angle  rigiht 
for  an  orchard-house— 10  feet  high  at  back  and  5  feet  in  front  ? 
— F.  T. 

[A  flue  taken  from  a  greenhouse  into  a  kitchen  chimney  viQ 
be  apt  to  make  the  chimney  smoke  if  the  kitchen  fire  be  not 
kept  constantly  in  use,  and  if  the  flue  do  not  enter  the  chim- 
ney some  8  or  10  feet  from  the  fireplace.  We  see  no  objeotioa 
to  the  paving  of  the  bottom  of  the  house,  provided  you  hav9 
enough  soil  above  for  the  trees  against  the  back  wall  as  well  u 
in  pots.  For  such  a  cool  house  slightly  heated  we  should  have 
preferred  the  flue  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  forming 
part  of  ^e  path.  If  this  could  not  be  done  we  would  have  the 
side  of  the  flue  as  part  of  the  three-feet  wall  that  keeps  the  bed 
from  the  pathway.  With  this  done,  the  tiles  you  speak  of  con- 
nected with  the  side  of  the  flue,  and  the  rough  rubble  beneath 
the  bed,  your  front  bed  will  be  very  useful  for  raising  seeds, 
early  vegetables,  &c.,  whilst  the  back  unheated  bed  would  be 
cooler  for  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

We  perceive  no  reason  why  for  such  a  cool  house  you  should 
think  of  double  glazing  at  all.  The  double  glass  is  chieflj 
useful  where  a  regular  and  high  temperature  is  wanted.  la 
practice,  though  more  expensive,  it  is  well  to  have  the  ooter 
roof  moveable.  The  plan  to  which  you  refer,  we  presume  ia 
that  of  Mr.  Dawson  at  page  46,  extracted  from  the  "  Soottiah 
Gardener."  We  are  not  surprised  that  you  do  not  quite  undav-^ 
stand  the  description,  as  on  first  reading  it  we  did  not  imdflr- 
stand  it  ourselves,  and  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Dawson  were  to 
explain  more  fully  his  plan  of  making  the  rafter.  MeanwhSbe, 
we  think  the  altering  of  one  word  in  the  last  line  of  the  first 
column  will  help,  with  a  little  explanation,  to  make  all  dear  ta 
you.  That  word  is  ''wide.'*  We  would  change  it  to  1|  intdh 
*'  deep."  Then,  supposing  that  for  a  20-feet  length  of  raft«r 
Mr.  Dawson  has  wood  cut  out  the  right  length,  5^  inches  deep» 
aad  Sk  inches  wide,  Uiese  pieces  he  cuts  down  into  two  raftera 
weather-board  fashion,  so  that  each  when  cut,  and  allowing  for 
working,  will  be  nearly  the  above  5^  inches  deep,  2^  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  and  half  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom.  Of  course 
these  rafters  must  be  so  fixed  back  and  front  on  the  roof,  that 
the  middle  of  the  half-inch  width  at  bottom  may  be  in  the  same 
vertical  line  as  the  middle  of  the  2i-inch  width  at  top.  Thna 
we  have  the  size  of  the  rafter  5^  inches  deep,  2i  inches  wide  aft 
top,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  at  bottom,  but  no  rebates  for  the 
glass.  Well,  then,  for  tbe  inner  rebates  for  inner  glass,  ] 
3  inches  down  from  the  top  of  the  rafter,  and 

fix  on  each  side  pieces  of  wood  IJ  inch  deep,       L  * 

not  wide,  and  half  an  inch  wide  at  top,  and 

tapeiing  to  nothing  at  the  lower  end,  this  half 

inch  acting  as  a  rebate  for  the  inner  glass. 

Then  for  the  outer  glass,  fix  on  the  centre  of  the 

top  of  the  rafter  slips  of  wood  three-quarters  of    X-Vi       i/^^ 

an  inch  deep  and  li  inch  wide,  and  this  leaves 

half  an  inch  on  each  side  for  the  top  rebates 

for  receiving  the  glass.    We  are  doubtful  if     ],i,i 

such  rafters  without  support  would  be  strong        na^ 

enough  for  double  glass,  but  on  that  we  are  not  caUed  to  < 

The  angle  of  your  house  will  do,  but  the  roof  will  be  ratbir 
flat.  Bough  plate  glass  would  do  for  the  roof ;  and  for  a 
12-feet  rafter,  if  you  give  up  the  idea  of  a  double  roof,  ;^ii 
oonld  not  do  better  than  choose  12-feet  battens,  3  inches  tluok 
and  8  or  9  inches  wide,  which,  cut  twice  on  the  square,  will 
give  you  rafters  nearly  1^  inch  wide,  and  nearly  4  or  i^  iaehM. 
deep.  Tack  on  the  top  of  the  rafter  a  piece  tibree-qaarteBB  eC 
an  inch  square,  and  you  will  have  rebates  on  each  aida— -Ihaft. 
is,  if  yon  do  not  have  rebates  eat  at  once.  Mr.  Damons 
rafters  will  look  neater  inside.] 
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NOTES  AND  CLEANINGS. 
~A3ffBB  the  Bitting  of  the  Frnit  and  Floral  Committees  of 
the  Boyal  Hortienltnral  Society  on  Taesday  last,  the  18ih 
inst.,  a  general  and  joint  Committee  (Fruit  and  Floral),  was 
formed  to  consider  the  possibility  and  advantage  of  a  three- 
days  continued  exhibition  for  1867.  The  Comioil  propose  one 
^ntinued  meeting  from  Tuesday  till  Saturday,  instead  of  three 
Ipraat  exhibitions  on  three  distinct  days.  The  suggestion  was 
favourably  received,  and  tnll  be  finally  discussed  at  the  next 
Committee  meeting — ^viz.,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  when  all 
'parties  interested  are  most  eamestiy  requested  to  attend.  We 
lure  sure  that  they  will  lend  a  helping  hand,  and,  therefore,  we 
may  expect  that  exhibitors,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
will  make  a  point  of  attending  the  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
after  the  business  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  has 
been  finished. 

-— ^  We  remember  a  Gronse-shooting  party  resident  for  many 
«^ys  on  a  Scotch  moor,  the  nearest  village  to  which  was  twelve 
miles  distant.  In  the  midst  of  that  highland  waste  dwelt  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  bairns.  Those  "many  days''  were  real 
days  of  freedom — no  letters,  no  morning  callers  came  there. 
This  was  delightful  whilst  health,  that  merry  fellow,  was 
present;  but  when  he  slipped  away  and  sickness,  sorrowful 
beldame,  took  his  place,  what  then  ?  This  was  thought,  and 
the  Highlander's  *'  bonnie  wee  wife,"  was  asked  what  she  did 
when  that  happened,  and  she  revealed  all  her  knowledge  of 
'*  simples."  Most  of  these,  unfortunately  are  forgotten,  but  it 
is  remembered  that  she  used  the  juice  of  Buckthorn  berries 
ffihamnus  catharticus),  as  a  purgative,  and  applied  the  common 
cSinquefoil  (Potentilla  reptans),  to  bruises,  wounds,  and  inter- 
nally for  "  shivering  fits."  All  this  was  recalled  to  memory 
by  reading  the  excellent  address  of  the  President  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  Professor  Bentley,  at  the  recent  Conference 
held  at  Nottingham.    The  following  are  only  a  few  extracts : — 

**  A  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  the  various  na- 
tural orders  of  plants,  will  give  us  a  clue  in  the  search  for  new 
remedies ;  for  it  is  very  probable  that  in  a  country  like  our 
own,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  contains  so  many  important 
plants  growing  in  a  wild  state,  may  also  yield  many  others  the 
properties  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown ;  and  even  should  such 
not  be  the  case,  it  will,  doubtless,  direct  more  attention  to  the 
properties  of  our  native  plants,  some  of  which  are  but  too  little 
appreciated  at  the  present  day,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  war  or 
any  other  cause  winch  may  occasion  a  deficiency  or  withdrawal 
of  any  of  our  important  remedies  now  obtained  from  abroad, 
we  might  find  substitutes  at  home.  I  must  content  myself  with 
one  illustration  of  the  importance  of  keeping  up  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  plants  of  this  country.  This  is  afforded 
US  by  the  Aspidium  or  Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  the  male  Fern, 
one  of  the  commonest  plants  of  this  country.  The  root,  or 
more  properly  the  rhizome,  of  this  plant  had  been  repnted  for 
ages  to  possess  powerful  anthelmintic  properties,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  common  use  of  medicines  of  like  properties  ob- 
tamed  from  abroad,  its  virtues  were  almost  lost  sight  of  nntil 
lately,  when  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  from  Abyssinia 
of  Eousso,  a  substance  reputed  to  possess  most  powerful  vermi- 
fuge properties,  attention  was  again  directed  te  it,  and  it  was 
introduced  into  the  '  British  Pharmacopoeia ;'  andl  believe  most 
persons  will  agree  with  me  that  its  reputation  is  now  established 
as  the  most  valuable  and  certain  anthelmintic  in  that  volume. 
Besides  this,  there  are  without  doubt  many  other  indigenous 
plants  which  are  not  at  present  officinal,  or  which  are  but  very 
tittle  employed,  or  whose  properties  are  altogether  unknown, 
^hioh  would  be  available,  and  would  have  their  reputation 
odtablished  as  important  remedial  agents  shonld  any  necessity 
for  their  employment  arise. 

"  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  take  as  iilnstrations  the 
tiaiaral  orders  Malvaoeie  and  Gentianaoete.  The  plants  of  the 
ionner  order  are  generally  characterised  by  mucilaginous  and 
deimiloeni  properties,  and  these  are  prominently  manifested  in 
<oiir  indigenous  Althaea  officiualis,  and  Malva  sylvestris,  both  of 
which  were,  until  the  publication  of  the  *  British  Pharmacopoeia,' 

Bnal  in  this  country ;  and  why  the  former,  certainly  one  of 
best  emollient  and  demulcent  medicines  known,  should 
been  omitted  from  that  volume,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  oon- 
^«eiT6,  for  nothing  has  been  introduced  in  its  place  which  will 
4iHogether  replace  it.  Again,  the  plants  of  the  G^tianaoe«B 
are  aU  more  or  less  bitter,  and  possess  stomaehic  and  tonic 
pKoperties ;  and  as  we  have  many  common  plants  Indigenous  to 
41ii8  oounti^  belonging  to  that  order,  they  might  be  employed, 
U  aeoessary,  as  substitutes  for  the  officinal  Gentian  and  CM- 


retta,  wbioh  are  of  foreign  origin ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Meoy- 
anthes  trifoliata,  Erythnea  centaurium,  Chlora  perfoliata, 
G^tiana  eampestris,  and  other  species  of  Gentiana,  6s6,  In- 
deed, the  two  former  plants  were  included  in  the  last  *  Edin- 
burgh Pharmaoopceia,'  but  they  were  but  little  used,  their  pro- 
perties being  comparatively  unknown,  owing  principally  to  the 
common  use  of  the  readily  obtainable  Gentian ;  nevertheless 
they  both  possess,  particularly  the  former,  well-marked  sto- 
maohie  and  tonic  properties,  and  are  probably  equally  effi- 
cacious as  the  Ophdia  ohirata,  now  introduced  into  the  British 
Pharmaeopoeia. 

**  Then,  again,  amongst  our  indigenous  plants,  we  have  many 
with  well-marked  purgative  and  astringent  properties.  Thus, 
amongst  those  of  a  purgative  nature  we  may  mention  the 
Linum  cathartieum,  Bhamnus  catharticus,  Euphorbia  lathyris, 
Helleborus  foetidus,  and  Helleborus  viridis.  Some  of  these 
might  be  frequently  substituted  with  advantage  for  drugs  of 
similar  properties  derived  from  foreign  plants.  Of  astringent 
plants  we  have  a  great  many  growing  wild  in  this  country,  two 
of  which  are  especially  valuable — ^namely,  the  Potentilla  tor- 
mentilla,  and  the  Polygonum  bistorta.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  Dr.  Christison  has  justly  remarked  that  *  it  is  equally 
applicable  with  catechu,  kino,  and  other  astringents  of  foreign 
origin  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  dysentery  and  other  chrome 
mucous  discharges.' 

*'  Another  indigenous  plant,  of  much  value,  is  the  Acorns 
calamus.  This  is  abimdant  in  the  marshes  and  by  the  sides  of 
rivers  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  Many  pharmacologists 
have  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  value  of  its  rhizome  in  me- 
dicine, as  a  stimulant  excitant,  and  mild  aromatic  tonic,  and  as 
a  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers ;  but  it  is  scarcely  or  ever  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time,  though,  as  stated  by  Pereira,  "  it 
might  be  frequently  substituted,  with  good  effect,  for  the  more 
costiy  Oriental  aromatics."  Again,  as  is  well  known,  we  can 
obtain  from  the  bark  of  various  species  of  Salix  and  Populus, 
the  alkaloid  saliclne  which  has  been  found  to  possess  well- 
marked  tonic,  and  to  some  extent  anti-periodic  properties,  and 
which  has  consequentiy  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  the  alka- 
loids quinia  and  cinchonia.  Some  few  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  an  anticipated  scarcity  in  our  supplies  of  cinchona 
barks,  much  attention  was  greeted  to  saliclne ;  and,  although, 
in  consequence  of  the  successfiU  cultivation  of  Cinchonas  in 
India,  no  deficiency  of  barks  is  now  likely  to  occur,  it  is  right 
that  we  should  not  lose  sight  altogether  of  any  substance  which 
is  calculated  even  in  the  slightest  degree  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  the  valuable  alkaloids  obtainable  from  those  barks.  Again, 
the  Arum  maculatum,  so  abundant  in  our  hedges,  &c.,  would 
yield  us,  if  required,  abundance  of  starch,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  sago,  and  the  various  kinds  of  arrow- 
root now  derived  from  abroad.  The  above  are  but  a  few  of  our  in- 
digenous plants  which  have  been  found  to  possess  well-marked 
medicinal  properties ;  if  time  allowed,  I  might  refer  to  a  host  of 
others,  as  the  Chelidonium  majus,  Cochlearia  officinalis,  Sa- 
ponaria  officinalis.  Viola  odorata,  Agrimonia  eupatoria,  Bryonia 
dioica,  Arohangelica  officinalis,  Baucus  carota,  Galium  aparine, 
Cotyledon  umbilicus,  Inula  helenium,  Artemisia  absinthium, 
Achillea  millefolium,  Lactuca  virosa,  Cyclamen  hedersefolium, 
Borago  officinalis,  Melissa  officinalis,  Marrubium  vulgare,  Gra- 
tiola  officinalis,  Chenopodium  olidum,  Asarum  enropteum,  Aris- 
toloohia  clematitis,  &o. ;  but  they  will  be  sufficient  as  Ulcffi 
trations  of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  botany  to  pharma- 
ceutists resident  in  this  country." 

The  Professor  then  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  plaiits, 
from  which  we  must  make  one  interesting  extract. 

*'  A  knowledge  of  the  infiuenoe  of  solar  lip;ht  upon  the  process 
of  assimilation  shows  us  why  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  when 
grown  in  the  dark  become  blanched,  and  generally  deficient  in 
products  and  secretions ;  and  the  same  fact  explains  why  the 
secretions  of  plants  are  less  perfectly  or  more  sparingly  formed 
in  cold,  dull  summers,  than  in  light,  sunny  ones,  and  the  con- 
sequent greater  activity  of  medicinal  plants  m  the  latter  seasons. 
The  same  cause  also  explains  why  plants  of  warmer  regions 
than  our  own  are  commonly  remarkable  for  the  more  powerful 
nature  of  their  secretions ;  and  also  the  reason  why  such 
plants  when  transported  to  this  country  and  placed  in  our  hot- 
houses can  never  be  made,  in  consequence,  principally,  of  the 
diminished  intensity  of  light  to  which  they  are  then  exposed, 
to  form  their  peculiar  secretions.  We  see,  also,  the  cause  why 
such  plants  as  Celery,  Endive,  Sea-kale,  &c.,  which,  when 
grown  under  natural  conditions,  are  rank  and  unwholesome 
from  the  formation  of  their  peculiar  secretions,  become,  when 
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ciiltiYated  under  diminished  light,  or  in  darkness,  nsefol  yege- 
taUes. 

**  AU  the  aboTe  facts  are  of  great  interest,  as  they  hare  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  gro^vth  of  plants  and  fruits  for  the 
table,  as  well  as  in  a  medicinal  and  eoonomic  point  of  Tiew.  At 
present,  however,  much  remains  to  be  discovered  before  we  ean 
be  said  to  have  anything  like  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  influence  the  fonnationof  the  secretions  of  plants ; 
for  it  is  found  that  tiie  same  plants  when  grown  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  dimatal  difierenoes  are  not 
strikingly  at  variance,  or  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
or  in  some  cases  a  few  yards,  frequently  vary  much  as  regards 
the  nature  and  activity  of  their  peculiar  secretions.  A  stnJdng 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Christison,  who 
found  that  some  Umbelliferous  plants,  as  Giouta  virosa  (Water 
Hemlock),  and  (Enanthe  orocata  (Hemlock  Water  Dropwort), 
which  are  poisonous  in  most  districts  of  England,  were  inno- 
cuous when  grown  near  Edinburgh.  The  causes  which  lead  to 
such  differences  are  at  present  obscure,  but  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  soil,  moisture,  and  exposure  to  air  under  which  such 
plants  are  grown,  have,  doubtless,  an  important  influence  upon 
their  secretions.  In  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  view,  so  far  as 
the  active  properties  of  the  various  medicinal  preparations 
obtained  from  plants  are  concerned,  this  modification  in  the 
secretions  of  plants  by  such  causes  is  of  much  interest,  and 
would  amply  repay  investigation,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  each  plant  will  only  form  its  proper  secretions  when  grown 
xmder  those  circumstances  which  are  natural  to  it,  and  that, 
consequently  any  change  from  such  conditions  will  modify  in  a 
corresponding  degree  the  properties  of  the  plant.  I  cannot 
but  bdieve  that  here  we  have  an  explanation,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  of  the  cause  of  the  varying  strength  of  medicinal  pre- 
parations obtained  from  plants  grown  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  or  in  different  soils,  <fec." 

The  surplus  bedding  plants  of  the  public  parks  and  of 

Eew  Gardens  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants of  London.  If  the  clergy,  school  committees,  and  others 
interested  in  such  a  distribution  will  apply  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  park  nearest  to  their  respective  parishes,  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew,  they  will  be  informed  of 
the  number  of  plants  which  can  be  allotted  to  each  applicant, 
and  when  and  where  they  can  be  received. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

As  soon  as  the  portion  of  land  intended  for  trenching  be- 
comes vacant  let  that  operation  be  set  about.  Stiff,  tenacious 
soils  had  better  be  ridged,  so  that  a  hirge  surface  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  weather.  Artichokes  (Globe),  cut 
off  the  stems  as  fast  as  the  heads  are  used.  Cabbage^  see  that 
the  ground  is  in  readiness  for  transplanting  the  winter  Cab- 
bage. Bemove  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves  from  the  Brassica 
tribe  in  general  to  some  ground  under  the  process  of  trenching, 
and  keep  the  earth  well  stirred  about  the  plants.  Endive, 
plant  some  of  the  latest,  also  hardy  Lettuce^  in  a  sheltered 
comer  where  the  plants  can  be  covered  in  severe  weather  with 
fern,  dry  litter,  or  mats.  Spinach,  pay  attention  to  thinning ; 
that  to  stand  the  winter  may  be  thmned  to  6  inches  apart. 
•tomatoes,  train  and  stop,  and  thin  the  laterals,  but  avoid  strip- 
ping off  too  many  leaves. 

FBUIT  GABDEN. 

Let  no  further  delay  take  place  if  Strawberry  planting  has 
been  previously  neglected.  Old  beds  intended  to  be  left  for 
another  season  should  have  the  runners  and  rubbish  cleared 
from  tiiem,  and  be  well  dressed  with  rich  decomposed  manure ; 
but  do  not  mow  off  the  leaves.  The  Prolific  Hautbois  planted 
now  6  inches  apart  on  well-manured  beds  will  succeed  well. 
Apples  and  Pears  will  now  require  constant  watching  to  catch 
the  favourable  time  f^^r  gathering,  which  must  be  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  detached  from  the  shoot  easily  without  using  force. 
Those  intended  for  long'  keeping  must  be  used  very  carefully, 
carried  in  small  qnantities  to  the  fruit-room,  and  laid  upon 
the  shelves.  The  plan  of  laying  them  in  heaps  to  sweat,  as 
it  is  called,  will  not  answer  for  such  as  are  required  to  be  kept 
long,  as  it  hastens  the  ripening  process  too  much,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  decay  will  sooner  ensue.  Keep  a  look 
out  for  tomtits,  which  are  apt  to  spoil  some  of  the  best  Pears 
just  at  this  time.  As  soon  as  the  last  Peach  is  gathered,  those 
trees  which  have  become  infested  with  the  red  spider  should 
have  a  liberal  application  of  sulphur.  Uncover  Currants,  if 
matted,  occasionally  during  fine  days. 


TLOWBB  OABDEN. 

If  previous  directions  have  been  attended  to,  the  propagation 
of  next  season's  bedding  stock  will  by  this  time  he  wdl  ad- 
vanced, and  where  from  the  pressure  of  other  work,  or  from 
various  causes,  this  is  not  tne  case,  every  possible  dispatdi 
must  be  used  while  the  weather  is  favourable  for  such  work. 
Where  cuttings  of  Verbenas  and  similar  plants  have  yet  to  be 
put  in,  they  sihould  be  inserted  rather  thinly  in  deep  pans  or 
shallow  pots  in  which  they  can  be  wintered,  as  they  will  become 
established  sooner  in  this  way  than  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  to  be  potted  off  before  winter.     We  have  frequently 
found  that  late  cuttings  managed  in  this  way  have  wintered 
fully  as  well  as  stronger  plants,  and  except  in  the  case  of  plants 
to  furnish  cuttings  in  spring,  it  is  immaterial  how  small  bed- 
ding plants  are  before  winter,  provided  they  are  well  rooted 
without  having  been  grown  in  a  close  warm  atmosphere,  which 
renders  them  sappy  and  tender.  Many  persons  through  anxiety 
to  secure  large  phmts,  keep  bedding-out  stock  ck)se  and  moist 
until  late  in  &e  autumn,  and  frequently  in  frames  on  dung-beds 
where  size  is  soon  obtained,  but  plants  treated  in  this  way  are 
necessarily  so  soft  and  tender  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter  without  serious  loss.  Therefore, 
avoid  keeping  such  plants  too  warm  after  this  season,  and  if 
they  are  placed  in  bottom  heat  give  air  at  night  and  whenever 
it  can  be  done  without  the  cuttings  flagging,  so  as  to  prevent 
weakly  growth.    Old  plants  of  Pinks  intended  to  stand  over 
the  winter,  for  the  sake  of  pipings  next  year,  should  be  ex- 
amined and  straggling  shoots  cut  away,  reducing  them  into 
a  neat  and  compact  form.    Offsets  of  Tulips  will  be  better  m 
the  ground  than  out. 

OBEBNHOnSB  IMD  CONSEBVATOBT. 

Proceed  with  the  housing  of  tender  plants.  Many  amongst 
the  usual  occupants  of  the  conservatory  are  extremely  im- 
patient of  a  low  degree  of  heat.  Anything  that  tends  to  in- 
terrupt the  healthy  action  of  the  sap  is  in  fact  to  be  avoided. 
The  advantage  of  removing  them  from  the  influence  of  the 
cold,  moist,  ungenial  weather  will  be,  that  this  continuous  and 
desired  action  will  not  be  checked.  Mildew  is  the  frequent 
result  of  cold  and  damp.  Cyclamens  will  now  be  in  action ;  if 
requisite  they  should  be  shifted.  Boses  which  have  been  pre- 
pared for  early  blooming  should  be  housed  before  frosty  weather 
arrives,  and  kept  at  first  in  a  cold  frame.  If  any  deficiency 
exists  in  the  stock  of  plants  for  forcing,  healthy  young  siidE 
should  be  selected  (the  Perpetuals  or  Bourbons  are  best),  and 
potted.  If  plunged  in  a  little  bottom  heat  and  kept  close  for  a 
few  weeks  they  will  root  and  be  fit  for  forcing  the  same  season. 
Heliotropes,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  should  have  a  light 
situation  near  the  glass.  The  Lachenalia  family  should  now 
be  brought  forth  and  repotted.  Such,  on  a  greenhouse  shelf, 
will  flower  in  February. 

STOVE. 

All  stove  plants  which  have  been  removed  to  the  conservatory 
or  other  structures,  should  now  be  taken  back  to  their  per- 
manent stations  without  delay,  both  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  arrangement  in  other  structures. 
Give  a  most  liberal  ventilation  at  this  time,  not  forgetting, 
however,  to  accompany  it  with  much  warmth,  for  the  hardening 
of  growth  is  not  carried  out  by  means  of  chilling  draughts 
but  by  high  temperatures,  accompanied  by  a  free  perspiration 
from  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Much  attention  must  be  given 
to  watering  under  the  above  circumstances.  The  Orchids  are 
scarcely  an  exception  as  to  the  above  atmospheric  conditions. 
They,  too,  must  be  hardened  into  ripeness  in  the  pseudo-buUx 
Where  newly  imported  or  other  plants  are  growing  late,  they 
will  require  a  slight  compromise  in  this  course  of  treatment. 

PITS  AMD  FRAMES. 

The  whole  winter's  arrangement  as  to  the  disposal  of  these 
structures  should  be  determined  on  soon,  and  a  regular  pka 
laid  down  and  progressively  acted  on  according  to  the  order  of 
the  affair.  In  an  ordinary  garden  it  is  sometimes  a  puzzle 
with  a  limited  number  to  apportion  them  to  the  purposes  re- 
quired. The  half-hardy  plants  must  have  a  frame  or  two. 
Some  surplus  stock  belonging  to  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory, but  not  quite  good  enough  to  be  placed  there  at  present, 
requires  wintering.  The  Endives  to  be  safe  want  protection,  and 
the  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  want  a  frame.  The  Neap<^taii 
Violets  also  must  be  similarly  situated,  added  to  which  soma 
early  Asparagus  must,  perhaps,  be  forced,  for  which,  of  course, 
a  pit  or  frame  must  be  reserved.  Where  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient conveniences  of  this  kind,  attention  should  be  .mnno- 
diately  given  to  the  formation  of  some  turf-pits.    They  should 
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be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  18  inehes,  and  drained  so  that  no 
water  ean  enter ;  a  few  layers  of  turf,  and  a  framework  of  wood 
to  reoeiTe  the  matB|  lights,  or  whatever  may  be  provided,  will 
complete  the  necessary  preparations.  We  imagine  the  employ- 
ment of  heating  apparatos  might  in  many  instances  be  ob- 
viated by  following  the  practice  of  sinldng  pits,  allowing  only 
the  glass  roof  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  France  and 
Belginm,  Camellias,  Oranges,  and  many  other  tender  green- 
house plants  are  preserved  nninjored  through  severe  winters 
by  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  The  precaution  most  necessary 
in  this  conntiy  would  be  efficient  drainage,  moisture  being 
almost  as  bad  as  frost.  Proper  attention  to  this  and  venti- 
lation, would  make  sunk  pits  fit  receptacles  for  a  vast  number 
of  tender  plants.— W.  Ejbanb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  ^TEEK. 

XITOBEN  OABDBN. 

Onions, — Took  the  opportunity  of  a  fine  day  to  pull  up 
most  of  the  Onions,  and  when  they  are  well  dried  will  house 
them  to  be  ready  for  stringing  in  a  wet  day.  We  have  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  if  Onions  be  kept  airy  and  dry,  no 
amount  of  frost  in  winter  will  injure  them.  Fine  specimens  will 
keep  longer  if  in  a  spare  time  in  winter  the  root  end  is  scorched 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  tops  are  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  We 
have  scorched  the  tops  also  with  advantage,  but  when  kept 
at  all  warm  begin  to  grow  they  will.  We  have  frequently  been 
surprised  on  seeing  splendid  Onions  in  the  shops  of  London 
in  June,  imported,  of  course,  and  apparently  of  last  season's 
growth,  without  a  sign  of  sprouting,  and  quite  as  fresh  when 
out  as  the  most  forward  of  our  winter  Onions  which  we  had 
transplanted  early  in  spring.  Can  any  one  tell  us  how  such 
Onions,  which  are  perfectly  ripe  and  sound,  without  a  vestige 
of  a  thick  neck,  can  be  produced  and  kept  by  us?  Sowed 
some  more  Onions,  which  will  be  late  if  the  weather  be  cold 
and  frosty,  but  which,  if  it  should  prove  mild,  wiU  be  better 
for  planting  out  in  spring  than  those  of  the  two  earlier  autumn 
sowings.  We  think  we  have  previously  stated  that  to  have 
fine  soTmd  bulbs  in  spring  and  early  summer  from  autumn- 
sown  seed,  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  in  spring.  They 
rarely  with  us  come  so  good  when  left  in  the  seed-bed.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  fine  Onions  in  the  shops 
early  in  summer  are  owing  to  the  transplanting  process  in 
an  earlier  and  better  climate,  but  we  never  could  learn  the 
facts  of  their  history. 

Commenced  shallow-trenching  a  part  of  the  Onion  ground 
for  the  earliest  spring  Cabbage.  The  Onions,  generally  follow- 
ing Celery,  with  some  extra  dressing  the  ground  is  rich  enough 
for  Cabbage  without  any  extra  dressing,  unless  it  be  well- 
rotted  inanure.  We  have  trenched  in  lots  of  half -rotten  grass, 
&o.,  placing  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  naiftke  the  plants  too  succulent  in  winter  and  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  It  is  as  well  for  the  earliest  when 
no  rank  manure  whatever  is  added ;  but  such  mulchings  in 
spring,  and  manure  waterings  in  early  summer,  tell  wonderfully 
on  the  almost  ceaseless  production  of  the  Cabbage  quarters. 

Celery. — Took  the  chimce  of  a  fine  day  to  remove  the  suckers 
from  the  most  forward,  to  tie  up  the  heads  neatly,  and  to  throw 
about  an  inch  of  soil  over  the  surface  to  keep  the  moisture  in 
and  to  prevent  the  sun  from  acting  on  the  roots,  which  are 
matted  close  to  the  surface,  as  the  tying  up  allows  of  more 
light  reaching  the  soil.  The  tying  also  brings  up  the  centre 
of  the  plant,  and  helps  to  blanch  it.  We  have  only  enough 
earthed  up  to  last  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  mil 
earth  up  a  little  bit  more  to  keep  the  succession  going. 

Peas, — Put  fresh  sticks  and  strings  to  those  which  the  winds 
have  been  using  roughly,  to  prevent  their  being  knocked  about 
and  injured.  Some  vermin,  such  as  rats,  have  let  us  more 
alone,  no  doubt  finding  Wheat  and  Oats  more  tempting  fare. 

Though  the  weather  is  what  is  here  styled  "tachy,"  very 
unsettled,  sunshine  and  showers  following  closely  on  each  other, 
the  brisk  winds  have  helped  greatly  to  the  clearing  of  the 
fields,  and  stacking  or  barning  the  valuable  grain.  It  was  a 
matter  of  regret,  that  after  much  grain  had  been  stacked  in  good 
order,  the  drenching  rains  came  before  the  stacks  were  thatched. 
Such  incidents  show  the  importance  of  large  open-sided  Dutch 
heamfL,  where  the  fixed  roof  does  away  with  thatching  alto- 
getiier,  and  where  common  precautions  at  the  sides  near  the 
ground  would  prevent  either  mice  or  rats  entering.  The 
iormer  sometimes  find  their  way  in  along  with  the  sheaves,  but 
never  otherwise.    In  a  former  volume  it  was  described  how 


economically  these  fixed  roofs  were  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Hamwood,  near  Dublin. 

Mushroom  Spaton. — ^Chose  a  damp  day  and  an  open  shed  for 
preparing  dung  for  this  purpose,  in  the  mode  several  times 
detailed.  The  material  just  now  used  consisted  of  two  parts  fresh 
horseaung,  heated  enough  to  kill  what  seeds  there  might  be 
in  it,  one  part  of  cowdung  rather  stiff,  and  one-tenth  of  a  part 
of  road-drift,  the  whole  worked  up  to  a  thick  mortar-Uke  paste, 
and  then  passed  through  a  mould  9  inches  long,  4i  inches  wide, 
and  li  inch  thick,  each  piece  being  set  up  to  dry  like  so  many 
bricks.  As  we  mentioned  previously,  the  making  is  all  very 
well  when  a  great  quantity  is  required,  but  in  all  cases  where 
from  one  to  two  or  three  bushels  will  be  quite  ample  for  the 
season,  it  is  in  every  way  more  economical  to  obtain  what  is 
wanted  from  a  respectable  nurseryman.  The  division  of  labour 
will  ever  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  general  consumer.  In 
making  a  couple  of  bushels  of  spawn  at  home  there  would  be  as 
much  nicety  required,  as  much  strict  attention  to  minute  de- 
tails, as  if  you  had  a  heap  of  twenty  or  several  hundred  bushels. 

FBUIT  QABDEN. 

Gathered  fruit  on  fine  days.  Cut  back  the  second  growth  of 
wood,  and  would  prune  and  thin  Raspberries  if  we  could  find 
time.  Nipped  out  damped  berries  from  Grapes,  and  kept 
wasps,  by  catching  and  trapping,  from  late  Peaches.  We  notice 
that  sawdust  from  non-resinous  trees  is  recommended  for  the 
storing  of  Apples  and  Pears.  It  would  require  to  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and  even  then  if  the  layers  are  not  thin  it  will  be  almost 
sure  to  heat.  We  once  saw  from  this  cause  a  lot  of  Apples 
forming  a  mass  of  decay.  A  heap  of  Carrots  shared  a  similar 
fate.  Of  course  when  used  in  small  quantities  there  is  little 
dimger ;  but  if  the  heap  is  at  all  large  it  will  absorb  moisture 
from  the  fruit,  and  will  heat  in  consequence.  Few  things  are 
better  for  producing  a  mild  bottom  heat  than  sawdust ;  and 
the  objections  against  plunging  pots  in  it  are  chiefly  two — the 
danger  of  being  troubled  with  fungus,  &c.,  as  the  sawdust  be- 
comes damp,  and  the  tendency  it  has  to  clog  up  firmly  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  thus  prevent  drainage. 

Went  over  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  again,  cutting  the 
runners  from  them,  and  giving  the  pots  more  room,  as  the 
rains  are  making  the  plants  grow  rather  too  freely.  Dry 
weather  will  help  to  ripen  the  buds  of  the  more  forward. 

OBMAMBNTAIi  DEPABTMENT. 

Machined  and  mowed  lawns,  rolled  walks,  and  commenced 
picking  the  worst  fiowers  and  faded  leaves  from  the  fiower 
beds.  They  seem  to  have  suffered  as  much  from  a  slight  frost 
on  two  mornings  as  from  the  rains ;  but  even  now,  if  we  have 
a  few  fine  days  they  will  yet  be  beautiful.  We  are  still  proceed- 
ing with  putting  in  cuttings  of  variegated  and  other  Geraniums 
under  glass.  Verbenas,  &c.,  where  there  is  just  a  little  bottom 
heat  secured  by  means  of  grass  and  litter,  rotten  leaves  on  the 
top,  and  a  covering  of  ashes  over  all  to  keep  down  the  steam. 
Potted  Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  giving  them  more  room.  Re- 
gulated houses,  placing  fiowering  plants  in  them  from  the  pits. 
Will  not  trouble  with  Calceolaria  cuttings  until  next  month. 

Bulbs, — Several  readers  wish  to  have  a  few  words  as  to  these 
for  blooming  early  in  their  windows  and  in  small  gardens; 
and  though  we  cannot  offer  a  fresh  observation  on  the  subject, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  for  the  use  of 
beginners. 

1st,  If  you  desire  a  particular  effect,  and  wish  to  spend  a 
certain  sum,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  state  what  you  wish  to  a 
respectable  bulb-seller,  and  you  will  be  better  served  than  you 
could  by  making  out  a  named  list  for  yourself. 

2nd,  If  you  select  your  bulbs  personally,  choose  those  that 
are  clean,  seemingly  healthy,  and  heaviest  and  firmest  for  their 
size,  as  these  generally  will  be  the  best,  matured,  and  may  be 
expected  to  produce  the  finest  fiower-stems ;  for  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  no  care  wiU  cause  a  bulb  to  do  well  that  has  been 
taken  up  prematurely,  or  that  has  been  imperfectly  ripened. 
Firmness  and  weight  are,  therefore,  a  better  guide  than  mere 
size,  if  that  size  is  attended  with  fiabbiness  or  lightness. 

3rd,  A  five  or  six-inch  pot  will  grow  a  Hyacinth  very  well. 
A  six  or  eight-inch  pot  will  do  for  the  stronger  Narcissus.  A 
six-inch  pot  will  do  for  three  Tulips,  six  Crocuses  or  Snow- 
drops, or  four  Jonquils,  according  to  size. 

^tb.  The  soil  best  suited  for  all  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  which 
may  be  thus  formed : — ^Common  loam  three  parts,  very  rotten 
dung  or  leaf  mould,  sweet,  one  part,  dear  sand  one  part,  all 
well  mixed  together.  Drain  the  pots,  fill  them  fully  three 
parts  full,  and  give  the  pots  a  good  shake  «o  as  to  settle  the 
-soil,  which  is  to  be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  then  fasten  the 
bulb  so  that  the  top  shall  be  just  covered.  ^ 
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6ih,  Hyaoinths,  espeeiallj,  do  well  in  gUsses  in  rooms,  and 
might  often  do  better  if  a  little  more  attention  were  given 
to  their  needs.  Fill  the  glasses  with  soft  water,  pnt  in  several 
pieces  of  charcoal,  place  the  bulb  on  the  top  just  with  its 
bottom  touching  the  water,  and  set  the  glasses  in  a  dark 
place  nntil  the  roots  are  freely  fonned.  Until  fiiis  is  the 
case  fill  np  with  water  if  it  sinks,  renew  with  fresh  and  slightly 
warmed  every  six  or  eight  days,  and  place  in  the  lightest  part 
of  the  room  as  soon  as  the  flower-stem  begins  to  rise.  It  will 
thns  come  strong  and  stubby,  and  if  it  offers  to  be  too  squat 
and  stubby  it  will  be  helped  by  placing  a  small  inverted  paper 
funnel  over  it,  especially  at  ni^t. 

When  the  plant  is  to  be  grown  in  a  pot,  place  the  bulb  so 
that  its  upper  surface  shall  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  do  not  press  the  soil  much  below  the  bulb,  but 
make  it  firm  all  round  it  at  the  sides.  If  moderately  moist, 
ihe  pots  will  want  no  water.  Set  these  pots  in  a  damp,  dark 
place  in-doors,  as  on  a  cellar-fioor,  and  cover  over  with  a  cloth  or 
two,  to  prevent  the  surface  diyuig,  and  to  keep  the  bulb  warmer. 
Ere  long  roots  will  be  protruded,  and  the  stem  and  leaves  begin 
to  expand,  and  then  the  pot  and  its  contents  must  gradually  be 
exposed  to  more  light  until  you  give  it  ail  you  can  in  the  win- 
dow, and  water  will  be  wanted  as  the  growth  increases.     • 

'When,  in  addition  to  the  window,  you  can  command  a  frame 
or  pit  to  bring  these  bulbs  forward  with  a  little  forcing  heat, 
then  the  pots  should  be  filled  nearly  full,  just  slightly  pressed, 
the  bulb  placed  on  the  surface,  and  soil  placed  round  it,  so  that 
the  upper  surface  of  the  bulb  shall  be  quite  as  high  as  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  Then  these  pots  should  be  set  on  a  hard  bottom  in 
a  bed,  and  be  covered  with  2  or  8  inches  of  ashes,  leaf  mould, 
&c.  The  plants  in  the  pots  vnll  then  be  more  like  being 
planted  at  once  in  the  ground.  The  weight  of  the  covering  will 
press  the  bulb  deep  enough  in  the  pot,  and  make  it  firm 
enough  without  much  firming  at  planting,  and  when  the  pot  is 
pretty  full  of  roots,  you  can  take  it  out,  gradually  expose  it  to 
the  full  light,  and  give  it  more  heat,  and  before  you  take  it  to 
the  window,  harden  off  again  by  degrees. 

The  same  process  may  be  adopted  with  all  bulbs  usually 
forced  for  wintenand  spring ;  but  let  it  be  home  in  mind  that 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  will  force  but  little. 

0th,  When  bulbs  are  wanted  for  early  blooming  in  the  fiower- 
garden,  and  the  plants  in  beds  now  are  wished  to  remain  as 
long  in  bloom  as  possible,  then  the  best  plan  is  to  fix  upon  a 
dzyish  place  for  a  bed  out  of  doors,  and  with  a  firm  bottom. 
On  this  place  about  8  inches  of  loam  and  rough  leaf  mould, 
and  on  it  set  your  garden  bulbs  at  4  or  5  inches  apart  for 
Hyacinths,  2  or  3  inches  apart  for  Tulips,  and  from  1  to 
2  inches  for  Crocuses,  and  then  cover  over  with  the  same  com- 
post to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  2  inches,  giviug  a  little  protection 
if  the  weather  should  turn  out  vezy  frosty.  These  bulbs  will 
be  growing  away  nicely,  rooting  in  the  rich,  rough  material ; 
and  when  you  have  cleared  away  the  summer  and  autumn 
flowers,  dug  your  beds,  enriched  them  with  rotten  dung,  and 
exposed  them  well  to  the  air,  you  can  lift  your  bulbs  with  little 
balls  adhering  to  them,  and  place  them  in  the  best  circum- 
stances for  their  vigorous  growth.  This  plan  would  also  answer 
well  for  balconies,  vases,  &c.,  as  the  bulbs  would  be  growing 
freely  when  planted. 

7th,  For  whatever  use  bulbs  are  intended,  the  sooner  they  are 
planted  permanently,  or,  as  in  the  last  case,  temporarily,  the 
better  they  will  succeed.  They  will  always  bloom  weaker  in 
proportion  as  they  are  wasted  by  exposure  to  air,  and  roots  and 
stems  are  made  before  planting.  These  processes  are  then 
essentially  wasting  ones,  and  the  bulb  has  no  chance  to  help 
itself  by  catering  for  the  means  of  continued  existence. — B.  F. 


VEOBTiinJBB. 


B.  d.  ■.  d  I 

ArtichokeB each  0    2  to  0  4 

AsparaffQS bnndle  0    0  0  0 

Beans,  Broad. .  bushel  0    0  0  0 

Kidney  . .  ^  sieve  8    0  8  0 

Beet,  Bed dos.  2    0  8  0 

Broccoli bnndle  10  16 

Bras.  Bpronts  }^  Biere  0   0  0  0 

Cabbage dos.  10  8  0 

Capsicams 100  2    0  8  0 

Carrots bnnch  0    4  0  6 

Canlliloirer doa.  9    0  6  0 

Celeiy bnndle  2    0  8  0 

Cucumbers each  0    4  10 

pickling  ....  doz.  2    0  0  0 

Endive doz.  2    0  0  0 

Fennel bunch  0    8  0  0 

Qarlio  lb.  1    0  0  0 

Herbs  bunch  0    8  0  0 

Horseradish  . .  bnndle  2    6  4  0 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— September  22. 

Wx  have  no  alteration  worth  recording,  and  last  week's  remarks  apply 
generally  to  this. 

rscir. 


Apples H  sieve 

Anicots doz. 

Onerries lb. 

Chestnuts bush. 

OamiatB Hsieve 

Bhiek do. 

doz. 

rts lb. 

Cobs 100  lbs. 

Gooseberries  . .  quart 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  .lb. 
100 


B.  d.     8.  d 
2    0to8    0 


B.   d.    B.  d 

ICelons each    2    6  to  6  0 

Neetarfaies doz.    2    0     4  0 

Oranges 100  12    0    20  0 

Peaches doz.    2    0      6  0 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  doz.   10     8  0 

kitchen doz.    10     2  0 

Pine  Apples lb.    8    0     5  0 

Plums    H  sieve    7'*0     0  0 

Quinces    . . . .  ^  sieve    0    0     0  0 

Raspberries lb.    0    0     0  0 

Strawberries lb.    0    0     0  0 

14  0 


8.  d.  ■.  « 

Leeks  bunch    0    8to0   0 

Lettuce persoore   10  16 

Mushrooms pottle    1    •  8  -6 

Muetd«A  Cress,  punnet    0    3  0  0 

Onions.,  doz.  bunches    4    0  6   0 

Parsley H  sieve    9    0  0   6 

Parsnips dos.    0    0  18 

Peas perqnaxt   0    0^  1    0 

FoUtoes bushel    2    0  4   0 

lUdnev do.    8    0  4    0 

Badishes  doz.  bunches    0    0  10 

Bhubarb bnndle    0    0  0   0 

Savoys doa.    0    0  0    0 

Sea-kale basket    0    0  0    0 

ShaUots lb.    0    8  0   0 

Spinach  bushel    SO  8  0 

Tomatoes per  doz.    10  2    6 

Turnips bunch    0    4  0    0 

VegeUble  MazTows  ds.    0    9  10 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
William  BuU,  King's  Eoad,  Qheleea,  London,  S.W.— Hetflfl 

List  of  Newy  licautiful,  and  Rare  Planti. 


Walnuts bush.  10    0 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Violas  cornuta,  lutea,  akb  xontama  (JV.  JT.).— Yon*  earn  uroeore 
plants  of  Y.  cumuta  trne  from  the  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson.  Latea  and 
fiiontana  are  not  yet  in  the  trade,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  TyetmaBv 
of  the  Liverpool' Botanic  Gardens,  will  place  his  surplus  stock  In  fhe 
hands  of  some  nurecrvmon,  so  tbnt  these  valuable  bedding  plants BMkJ  be 
dlBlributed  to  tbo  piibUc  as  speedily  as  jtossible.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  do  not  require  the  slightest  protection  duiing  the  Wlnfeor 
months. 

8CAM8  OK  Oak  Lbat  {W.  S.  C.).~Tbey  are  known popnlariTas Oak 
spangles,  and  are  caused  by  a  minute  insect— a  Gynipe-— called  £HgilolB|iB 
lenticularis.    In  the  centre  of  each  scale  a  grub  is  hatched. 

Nuts  (Hugh).— The  specimens  are  common  Filberts,  one  being  the 
usual  M'hite-cuticled,  and  the  other  the  red-cnticled  variety. 

Hedges  {Enfield).— In  No.  87,  Vol.  III.,  of  our  Now  Series  there  is  a  long 
communication  by  Mr.  Robson  upon  the  subject. 

Beddtno  RoHEfl  {T.  O.  Oxf rw).—Marcchal  Niel  will  not  do  aa  a  Iwdilfiig 
Hose— in  fact.  Tea-scented  Roses  are  not  adapted  for  the  porpoee.  It  Is  a 
free  bloomer.  BlarRuerito  do  ^t.  Amand,  Duchesse  de  Oaylns,  I>r.  Andi9, 
Mademoiselle  Margut^nte  Dombrain,  and  Alfred  Colomb  are  more  likely  to 
be  good  bedding  Roses. 

Shrubs  tots.  Plot  opten  Cotehzd  with  Watkb  (JTera).— Aldac, 
Willow,  and  Dogwood  generally  will  succeed,  while  moat  evergreenB  Uke 
a  place  the  reverse  to  that  wbich  you  mention.  Yuu  may  try  Privel  of 
various  kinds,  Box,  Portugal  Laurel,  and  Joniperus  recurva,  but  we  an 
not  sore  that  tbo  Portugal  Laurel  ifvill  do ;  Aueuba  also  does  not  succeed 
amiss  in  a  damp  place.    Try  also  Ribbon  Grass  and  Amndo  ctmapirg^ 

Fuchsia  Leaves  Blighted  {J.  R,  McOvirf).— The  leaves  are  retj 
severely  atUcked  by  the  thrips.  Write  to  Messrs.  Webber  A  Co.,  Cowot 
Garden  Market,  for  the  iufonuation  you  require. 

G1.AD10LI  AT  THE  Cbystal  Palace.— Has  Mr.  Prince  ever  read  Vtm 
story  of  tbo  two  kuights  and  the  gold  and  silver  shield?  Has  he  ever 
read  the  dispute  auent  the  battle  of  Sadowa  or  Konigratz,  and  the  con- 
fusion that  arose  about  Klum  ?  If  so,  he  ^ill  see  that  people  may  dia- 
pute  and  argue  about  the  same  thing,  and  both  be  right  and  both  aieag 
Now,  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Gladioli,  I  think  I  ought  to  know,  ant 
I  can  assure  Mr.  Prince  that  Mr.  Kelway  did  obtain  first  prize  for  the 
collection,  nnd  that  he  obtained  an  equal  first  prize,  not  so  mnoh  i<ft  the 
collection  as  for  the  trouble  of  arrangement  and  number  of  Uooms  O- 
hibited.— D.,  Deal. 

Vine  Roots  in  Outside  Bordeb  (A.  H<>nder«on).— If  the  roots  of  your 
Muscat  Vines  have  not  dei<couded  too  deep,  which  we  rather  think  (hef 
have,  the  covering  of  your  borders  with  snshes,  say  from  September,  ot 
even  earlier,  up  to  May,  yrUl  do  away  with  the  effects  of  excesaiTe  we!* 
and  by  putting  on  beneath  the  sashes  about  18  inches  of  dr^  litter,  Uam, 
&c.,  by  the  end  of  September,  there  will  be  enough  of  heat  m  the  Ixffdar 
to  commence  forcing  about  February  and  onwards.  If  yon  wish  to 
force  earlier,  hot  dung  a  foot  deep  may  go  under  the  litter.  Any  slinpla 
means  to  take  the  end  of  the  sashes  will  do.  With  a  regular  frame  er  nit 
over  the  border  it  might  be  useful  for  keeping  many  things,  beeldea  the 
roots  of  the  Vines,  and  then  the  proposed  hot-water  pipe  round  the  out- 
side of  the  border  would  be  useful  for  keeping  out  frost :  otherwise  we  Ao 
not  think  the  pipe  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  Vines,  eitner  above  gnvnd 
or  sunk  beneath  it.  If  the  pipes  had  gone  through  open  rubble  beneath 
the  border  for  the  Vines,  and  there  had  been  a  circulation  of  air  throoglt 
that  rubble,  it  would  be  a  different  affair.  We  would  try  what  the  Basliea 
would  do  first.  See  *'  Doings  of  tho  Last  Week,"  page  :M6,  and  aiilolB  taf 
*'  H."  as  to  A\ood  and  asphalt  covers. 

Vinery  ( W.  Turner).— Yonr  hipped-roofed  vinery  as  proposed  will  hafa 
all  and  more  than  the  advantages  described  in  tho  reply  to  **H.  W."  at 
page  197,  which  see,  and  also  tho  comment  on  that  answer  by  •*  H."  at 
page  2S6,  to-day.  We  should  prefer  pillars  to  arches  if  you  can  aeUDM 
a  strong  siU,  and  have  the  earth  kept  close  up  to  it  if  there  be  no  daaM 
from  mice  and  rats  getting  under  it.  The  border  could  slope  from  tba 
sill  both  outside  and  inside  as  you  have  shown  by  your  lines.  Sneh  a 
house  we  would  plant  in  front,  about  2  feet  from  the  front  onteidO)  and 
also  against  the  back  wall.  We  would  prefer  fourths  British  Bhcet  to  jibiiai 
or  rough  glass,  but  thirds  would  give  you  a  better  glass,  and  if  the  plaea 
is  exposed  to  hail  storms  at  all  you  would  be  safer  with  21 -oz.  glass  ^ 

about  one-third  more  in  i)rice.  As  your  borders  inside  dip  to  the  pathwv^ 

a  good  drain  beneath  that  will  be  desirable,  as  well  as  otttaid^    Yoa 

need  not  moke  the  border  outside  at  all  ihe  flrat  year  or  two. 


»»Ulft  ] 


JOUSKAL  OV   HOBTICt^LTUim  AND  •OTTAGZ  GABDBKEB. 


U6 


Fisn  (B.  iraio»)w->NeillMr  Ihe  dried  spedmen  nor  nofe  wu  reo«tyed. 
^JbtAsxsG  A  GBnwBOUfB  (JK.  D.,  AfaiMA««i«r).^'ni6  keeping  out  frait 
firam  a  tmnll  gfeeahowae  over  a  newl7-ereoted  room  by  means  of  ihe  flne 
ftom  a  stove  In  that  room  passing  through  the  greenhoose,  will  depend 
npon  the  fire  used  In  the  room  to  heat  the  flae.  A  dose  stove  wonld  do 
tnis  better  than  an  open  flreplaoe.  In  either  case  a  fire  would  have  to  be 
kept  in  the  room,  on  oold  nights  especially,  nntil  the  fine  in  the  green- 
honse  was  warmed.  This  being  done,  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  the 
plan  answering.  The  positions  of  the  room  and  the  greenhouse  are  the 
very  best  for  heating  by  hot  water  by  means  of  a  clofle  boiler  led  from 
the  greenhouse,  but  the  flae  is,  perhaps,  simpler.  We  think  a  simirier 
plan  still  would  be  to  have  a  small  iron  stove  in  the  greenhouse  in 
winter,  with  a  fmmel  throngh  the  roof«  and  remove  it  altogether  in 
summer,  say  alter  the  Ist  of  April,  but  then  that  would  require  a  Utile 
nicety  in  management  to  avoid  dust  and  smoke,  Ac.  The  flue  would,  on 
the  whole,  give  least  trouble  in  the  house,  and  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  it  might  be  made  of  iron  or  earthen- 
ware pipes  8  inches  in  diameter. 

TJTooD  OF  Vn«s  MttDBwnn  (r.  JT.  W.  D.).— We  have  seen  bad  efTeets 
from  using  bones  with  flesh  adhering  to  them  in  constructing  Vine 
borders.  We  approve  of  your  propoesls.  We  would  plant  inside,  and  as 
the  mildewed  Vines  have  only  been  planted  a  twelvemonth  we  would 
mfer  fresh  Vines  Instead  of  those  mildewed,  though  we  have  little 
oonbt  that  when  treated  difllormtly  the  mildew  would  be  no  more  seen. 
Still,  for  all  the  value  of  the  Vines,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  risk. 

MXN  BxQUiKBD  FOR  A  Flowbb  Oardsn  (We»eio).—YonT  ^*  flower  garden 
Of  8  aeree,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  in  grass,  with- a  little  shrubbery,  and 
a  good  pOTtion  in  flower-beds ;  also  four  large  vineries  to  como  in  succes- 
tfonally,  two  large  Peaoh-houses,  a  large  greenhouse  and  stove,  and  an 
CfE^bard-house  90  feet  long  "  will  require  eight  men— that  is.  presuming 
Hie  flower  garden  to  be  laid  out  in  the  picturesque  stvle.  Where  there 
1b  a  large  area  in  grass  in  comparison  to  that  occupied  by  the  clamps  of 
%reee  and  shrubs  or  beds  of  flowers,  that  part  will  be  kept  in  order  by 
flour  men,  the  gniss  being  mown  by  a  machine,  and  gone  over  once 
A-week.  If  it  is  laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  with  many  gravel  walks, 
nass  chiefly  predominating,  then  eight  men  will  not  be  too  many ;  and  if 
fcebeds  and  borders  for  flowers  be  in  proportion  to  ihe  extent  of  the 
grounds  on  the  symmetrical  mode,  a  like  number  of  hands  would  be 
VBQulred  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  The  houses  wonld  require  four  men  if 
they  are  what  we  understand  by  large.  If  we  form  a  correct  view  of  the 
place,  we  thijik  a  head  gardener,  an  under  gardener  or  foreman,  a  journey- 
man, an  apprentice,  and  foar  labonrors  would  bo  whnt  you  require ;  but 
the  style  of  the  garden,  ite  extent  of  beds  and  bedding-out,  walks,  Ac., 
being  unknown  to  us,  we  cannot  do  more  than  give  an  approximate  esti- 
mato  of  the  labour  required. 

AcRXMXNSs  Dons  Biax>miko  (K.  3r.).— Keep  them  moderately  supplied 
with  water,  reducing  the  quantity  by  degrees,  ho  aa  to  leave  it  off  by  tho 
time  the  foliage  has  assume  a  yellow  hue.  Afford  them  a  light  and  airy 
flttnation,  quite  as  much  so,  if  not  more,  after  flowering  as  before,  and 
when  the  stems  are  decayed  and  yellow,  or  withered,  cut  them  off  at  the 
lurftMe,  and  keep  the  roots  in  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  in  a  house  having 
a.temperatore  of  from  40^  to  4G°,  giving  no  water  until  potted  again  for 
Starting  into  growth. 

Ctclamsns  LnHo  mmm  a  North  Wazx  (Idem).— Have  them  potted 
si  once  without  disturbing  the'  ball  more  than  by  removing  the  drainage 
and  anv  soil  that  comes  away  easily,  and  see  to  providing  good  drainage. 
If  of  the  C.  conm  family*  pot  so  that  the  crown  of  the  tubers  may  be 
oowad  with  an  inch  of  soil;  but  if  C.  persicum,  it  will  sufllce  if  the 
florown  be  only  just  covered.  Plaeo  in  a  cold  frame  on  coal  ashes,  keeping 
moist  but  not  very  wet,  exposed  in  favourable  weather,  but  protected 
ftom  heavy  cold  rains,  and  from  frost,  and  when  tho  weather  becomes 
so  eold  that  they  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  the  frames,  remove  to  a  light 
aix7  shelf  in  the  greenhonse. 

ItmikUTA  FLUviATius  GuLTCJRS  (A  Coiuiani  Iieader).-^The  soil  should 
be  composed  of  eoual  parts  of  turfy  peat,  tiirfy  yellow  loam,  and  pieces  of 
gritstone  broken  In  pieces  the  size  of  a  hazel  nnt,  the  small  not  being 
sifted  out  but  mixed  with  the  oompost.  This,  well  mixed,  chopped  with  a 
spade,  and  made  rather  flne,  will  answer  perfectly.  The  pot  should  be 
drained  to  one-third  its  depth ;  the  drainage  may  consist  of  pieces  of 
sandstone  with  tho  finer  particles  sifted  out.  Pot  tho  plant  In  March,  but 
dfeonld  it  become  siokly  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  pot  it  at  once.  A 
zather  shady  situation  is  desirable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  for  Ferns 
generally,  and  during  growth  the  watering  should  be  liberal,  and  at  no 
time  ought  tho  soil  to  be  otherwise  than  moist,  and  this  moist  condiiton 
sb0uld  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture—abundant when  growth  is  being  made,  and  somewhat  diminished 
when  the  growth  is  complete.  It  requires  ihe  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse. 

Hop  Plant  Pbopaoatiko  (Alpha),— The  Hop  is  propagated  by  division 
or  parting  the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring,  the  latter  bemg  the  better  time. 
The  divisions,  which  should  have  some  eyes  at  the  crown,  and  a  portion 
of  root,  may  be  planted  a  foot  apart  against  the  trellis  you  propose  cover- 
ing. The  Hop  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  year,  teking  them  off  at  tho  crown,  with  a  heel,  and  this  is  best 
done  in  Ifarch.  Phmt  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  divisions  in  rich, 
deep,  loamy  soiL 

SvAOMANT  Poim  (A  8Mhteriher).—ton  may  to  a  certain  extent  prevent 
its  beooraing  stagnant  by  having  it  well  cleaned  out,  covering  the  bottom 
with  from  8  to  6  inches  of  graveLaad  before  letting  in  the  water  plant- 
inff  a  number  of  aquatic  plants.  These  and  some  water-fowl  will  render 
it  lees  liable  to  become  stagnant,  the  fowls  keeping  the  water  in  motion. 

Dbstbotimo  Crickets  (8.  Bodger»).—YoxiT  best  plan  is  to  lay  poison 
fprthem,  and  that  is  readily  done  by  spreading  phosphorus  paste  on  sUees 
of  bread  in  the  same  manner  as  batter  on  bread,  and  Uy  these  at  night 
near  their  haunts,  removing  the  poisoned  pieces  of  bread  in  the  morning 
and  burning  them.  The  crickets,  if  they  partake  of  the  phosphorus  paste, 
wlU  be  lying  dead  near  it.  Being  very  partial  to  oatmeal,  this  may  be 
gimn  them  mixed  with  arsenic  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  arsenio  to  half 
%pint  of  oatmeal,  adding  a  little  ground  aniseed  and  caraway  seed.  If 
""^  ingrediento  be  mixed  and  laid  on  pieces  of  paper  in  convenient 
s  (at  night  only,  or  where  no  domestic  animals  have  access),  the 
its  will  partake  of  them  greedily.  Yon  will  beet  succeed  bv  tempting 
I  with  the  oatmeal  and  aromatios  only  for  a  night  or  tw4>  before 
oAaclDg  them  the  poisoned  mixture. 


8XUK3T  Waxia  ECTBBin  PsBPXTUAZi  Bosss  C^&Mni«r)«^AUNi  M utabili» 
Madame  A.  de  Sougemont,  Louise  Dassens,  Scsnv  des  Anges,  Mdns 
Bonnalre,  Madame  n»emaa,  Imptostiiee  Sngtoie,  Louise  Magma, 
Virginal,  Pcinoess  Llchtenstein,  and  Ma^lasne  Bivers. 

Hops  (XmU).— Thev  axe  the  seedr^essete  of  the  female  flowers  of  the 
Hop  plant,  Humulns  npalus.  It  is  a  native  of  Qveat  Britain ;  but  Hops 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  making  beer  until  the  15th  century. 
Duty  was  paid  on  Hops  In  the  8tad  of  Henry  VL's  reign.  Ale  seems  to 
have  been  brewed  from  malt  without  the  addition  of  Hops,  but  beer  had 
both  for  ite  ingrediente.  Hope  were  used  for  brewing  on  the  Continent 
before  they  were  so  used  in  England ;  snd  Walter  Blith,  writing  in  lfi68L 
twits  the  citiaens  of  London  for  **  not  many  years  sinoe  hairing  petitioned 
Parliament  against  two  nuisances— Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  of  theur 
stench,  and  Hops  in  ^regard  they  spoil  the  taste  of  drink,  and  endaagsr 
the  people  I  ** 

Mas.  Gbxttt.— Thirty  stomps  in  a  letter,  post  mark  "  Worcester,'*  have 
been  received  and  forwarded. 

DxonoRisnro  (I*.  P.).— The  earth  is  the  best  and  cheapest  deodoriser. 
Have  a  vuleanised  Indian-rubber  tube  to  fix  on  to  the  nocale  of  the  pump, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  to  wherever  the  liquid  has  to  be  applied.  The 
earth  will  soon  remove  the  smelL  We  know  of  many  gardens  where  the 
cesspool's  contento  are  used  for  fertilising,  but  we  never  before  heard  of 
a  gardener  so  delicato  as  to  be  rendered  sick  by  the  application. 

PnopAOAnHO  Mas.  Pollock  GnaAXiUM  (Jf.  J,  B.).— Yon  will  best  suc- 
ceed with  this  by  potting  ihe  outttngs  singly  in  small  note,  draining 
them  well,  and  uttng  a  oompost  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parte. 
Make  a  hole  in  ihe  eentse  of  the  pot,  and  after  dropping  in  some  silver 
sand  let  the  base  of  the  eutting  vest  on  it,  and  flU  up  the  openlncr  round 
it  with  the  same  materiaL  Water  sparingly,  and  place  in  a  mild  notbed, 
or  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  in  either  case  shading.  Avoid  frequent 
waterings,  otherwise  ihe  cuttings  will  damp  off.  Cuttings  strike  much 
more  readily  in  spring  than  autumn.  There  will  be  full  notes  next  week 
on  Grapes  shanking  and  spotting. 

Tobacco  OATBXBXMe  and  Dbtibo  (Preston).— When  the  leaves  begin 
to  assume  a  yellow  colour  cut  off  the  plants  by  the  root,  and  haugthem 
up  separately  in  a  drv,  shady,  and  airv  place.  Whdti  the  leaves  become 
dry  and  crisp  remove  tnem  from  the  stalk  the  flrst  wet  weather  afterwards, 
as  they  will  then  become  soft,  and  pack  them  evenly  in  a  box,  pressing 
them  moderately.  In  a  tew  days  they  will  heat  slightly,  then  open  them 
out  and  shake  them  to  let  the  heat  escape;  repack  lightly,  and  when  all 
appearance  of  f  ermentetion  is  past  st(Mre  them  in  a  box  or  barrel.  The 
stalks,  cut  into  small  pieces,  may  be  employed  along  with  tho  leaves  for 
fumigation. 

Honsmo  Camellias  aud  Azalbas  (Idem).— It  is  now  high  time  to 
house  these  pUnta,  the  late  and  prevailing  heavy  rains  andcold  being 
anything  but  good  for  them. 

DrvzDjxa  Tbitoka  uvaria  IW,  B.).— Yon  may  take  up  the  n>ot»S]id 
divide  them  now,  but  It  would  be  more  safely  done  in  early  spring. 

CossxaMiA  BonBomoA  (ASegutar  Suh9eriher),^lt  is  known  to  gardeners 
usually  as  Bulaia  aurea,  faavlnfl  golden-coloured  nerves  to  its  leaves.  It 
is  an  old  and  but  rarely-culUvated  flne-foliaged  plant,  and  as  such  is 
good  for  exhibition. 

FOBXXN9  A  QaBDBR  AMD  PLAKTOre  FBUXT  TBBBS  MBAB  *BB  SKA 

(Pegufell).—We  fear  if  you  have  the  house  to  build  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  the  builders  will  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  ground  with 
their  materials,  so  that  it  would  he  better  to  let  them  flnish  their  work 
before  eommeneing  gardening  operattona.  If,  however,  you  do  anything, 
begin  with  the  portion  of  the  ground  farthest  from  the  intended  building, 
and  fence  off  the  part  in  cultivation  at  once,  or  you  will  find  it  invaded. 
AsBuming  the  house  to  be  built,  you  may  consult  a  recent  article  by  one 
of  our  oorreq^ondento  on  the  mode  of  turning  to  aeconnt  what  refuse  the 
builders  may  leave  in  making  the  walks  which  you  will  require.  Very 
possibly  a  portion  behind  your  house  and  the  highway,  if  it  face  one,  will 
be  wanted  for  ornamental  purposes ;  but  if  not,  we  would  advise  yon  to 
crop  the  ground  most  directly  in  firont  witii  Strawberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Cuirante,  while  behind  the  house  the  larger-growing  fruit  trees,  as 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  may  be  planted ;  also  the  larger-growing  vege- 
tables. Generally  speaking  the  Broccoli  and  Cabbage  tribe  do  well  near 
the  sea,  and  so  do  Potetoes,  Asparagus,  and  8ea-kale.  Respecting  ^e 
culture  of  these,  direetions  are  given  in  our  back  Numbers.  We  fear, 
however,  your  space  is  too  limited  to  advise  many  fruit  trees  being 
planted,  but  the  following  varieties  are  good— viz..  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Dnmelow's  Seedling,  and  Stunner  Pippin  Apples  ;WilUams' Bon  Chretien 
and  Marie  Louise  Pesrs;  and  Orleans,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Goliath 
Plums.  Against  the  east  wall  of  your  house  you  may  plant  a  Morello 
Cherry,  and  a  May  Duke  against  the  west  side,  while  on  the  south  a 
Shipley  or  Brussels  Apricot  might  be  planted,  as  well  as  a  Peach  11  the 
situation  be  good.  If  you  preferred  this  side  to  be  ornamented  with 
some  showy  creeper,  you  might  have  a  yeUow  or  whlto  Banksian  Boss, 
Passiflora  carulea,  Jasmlnum  nudiflorum,  Pyrus  iaponioa,  andCeanothuB 
aaureus.  You  may,  perhaps  see  an  article  on  this  subject  in  an  early 
Nnmher. 

Applbs,  Pbabs,  akd  Pluks  fob  Dwabf  Stavdabbs  OB  Ptbaxzds  (if 
SMd«eHb«r).— The  following  Apples  are  all  good,  and  Include  both  early 
and  lato  kinds,  as  well  as  for  kitohen  and  table  use :— Alfriston,  Bedford- 
shire Foundling,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cellini,  Court  of  Wick,  Dumelow'B 
Hoedling,  Early  Harvest,  Quarrenden,  Hawthomden,  Golden  Harvey, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Stunner  Pippin,  Yorkshire  Greening,  and  French 
Crab,  Twelve  P«art  may  consist  of  Benrri  de  Ranee,  Beurr6  Diel.  and 
Easter  Beurri,  Alihorp  Crasanne,  Aston  Town,  Williams'  Bon  Chr^tient 
Citron  des  Cannes,  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,, 
Winter  Nells,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Twelve  Plums  might  consist  of  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Goliath,  Green  Gage,  Eirke's, ; Diamond.  Jefferson,  Yellow 
and  Bed  Magnum  Bonum,  Barly  Orleans,  Pond's  Seedling,  Seine  Cla«de 
de  Bavay,  Victoria,  and  Washington,  all  good  and  likely  to  do  well  on 
(^>en  standards  in  a  favourable  siiQatlon. 

VzRBs  IB  Pots  (OneHpftoms).— You  can  have  the  '*Vlne  Manual"  free 
by  post  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  thirty-two  postage  stamps  with 

Somr  address.    It  contains  a  chapter  ob  ihe  culture  of  Vines  in  pots, 
lack  Hamburghs  will  succeed  well  in  a  greenhouse. 

Viola  gobbitta  {Young  Soldier),— 1%  is  the  correct  kind.  The  Piootee 
is  one  of  the  common  border  varteties  snd  unnamed. 
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TxAKRPLAMTnro  Old  Ahpasaous  (Co(/brd).— We  would  •d'vlM  yon  to 
plant  young  rather  than  old  AeparaffOB  plants,  as  the  latter  seldom  proTe 
aatlsfaotory.  If,  however,  joa  prefer  the  latter,  March  Is  the  best  time 
to  transplant,  taking  oare  to  have  the  ground  in  order  beforehand.  Ton 
may  also  fiU  up  gaps  in  old  beds  at  the  same  time,  bnt,  like  planting  old 
plants  elsewhere,  tnis  procees  is  seldom  satisfactory.  When  beds  exhibit 
many  blanks  it  is  better  to  dig  them  np  in  winter  and  force  the  roots, 
having  in  the  previoas  season  prepared  other  beds  to  take  their  place. 
This  question  and  answer  were  aocidentaUy  mislaid. 

Naxks  of  Fbdxt  (Bv/rrey).'-Peaeh :  Late  Admirable.  NeetaHne :  The 
tme  Red  Boman,  not  now  esteemed,  being  a  clingstone.  Apple* :  4,  Ribston 
Pippin;  6,  Old  Nonparefl;  6,  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  7.  Boston  Russet; 
8,  Herefordshire  Pearmain.  Peon :  1,  Aston  Town ;  2,  Easter  Beurr^ ; 
8,  BeuT^  de  Ranee;  6,  Passe  Golmar;  6,  Chaumontol;  7,  Knight's 
Monarch.  (A.  X,  0.)<— Autumn  Bergamot  Pesr.  {A  Subtcriber^  Ballin- 
oilof).— Benrr£  d'Arembeig  Pear.    {John  Middl€ton)^-SonBVich  Apple. 


Naikbs  oj  Plahts  (Q.  L.).— 1,  Aoer  negondo  variegatom ;  S,  ] 
canthus  ?  (A.  J.  B.  C).— Euoomls  punctata,  it  is  not  a  native  of  Anstralis 
but  of  South  Africa.  (A.  M.  A.).— Cupressus  Lambertiana,  we  believe. 
[A  Lov«r  of  Fenu).'-'We  oannot  name  Ferns  from  your  descriptions  nor 
sketches,  and  the  fragment  sent  was  totally  insulncient  for  determina- 
tion. {B.  G.).— Selaginellas  are  very  dii&ciilt  to  name  from  small  sped- 
mens,  and  the  following  are  only  approximations :— 1,  8.  cuspidata :  8.  S. 
Oaleottli ;  4,  8.  stolonlfera ;  0,  S.  ciuda ;  7,  S.  Martensii ;  8,  8.  microphylla ; 
10,  Get  orach  ofBcinarum;  11,  Asplenium  trichomanea.  {A  Conttami 
Reader).— %  Sednm  album  ;  8  and  4,  vars.  of  Sedum  spnrium  ;  5  and  6, 
Adiantum  hispidulum ;  7  and  8,  Cheilanthea  tenuifolia  or  allied  ;  9,  As- 
plenium (Diplaxium )  aylvaticnm  (?)  {Margaret).— 1^  Hypolepis  anthrisd- 
folia ;  2,  Aspidinm  molle ;  8,  Athyilum  Filix-faemina ;  4,  i>oodia  media. 
{A.  X.  O.).— 8,  Fnnkla  subcordata,  or  Hemorocallis  Japonica ;  5,  Saxlfraga 
sarmentosa.  It  is  not  possible  to  name  with  certainty  pluits  not  m 
flower. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  September  22nd. 


Datb. 

THXIUIOKZTSB. 

Wind. 

Rate  in 
inehes. 

BABOMBTXa. 

AT. 

Barth. 

Max. 

Mhi. 

Max. 

Min. 

1ft.  dp. 

lltdp. 

Son...  16 
Mon...  17 
Tne8..18 
Wed.  .19 
Thurs.  20 
FrL  ..  21 
Sat.  ..  22 

Mean 

29.682 
29.887 
80.066 
80.046 
99.947 
29.581 
29.846 

29.152 
29.607 
29.915 
29.888 
29.687 
29.677 
29^72 

68 
66 
66 
67 
61 
62 
65 

48 
80 
61 
44 
42 
48 
89 

69 
69 

69 
69 
69 

68 

58 

67 
67 
67 

8.W. 
W. 

S.W. 

s. 

8. 
8.W. 
S.W. 

.04 
.02 
J)2 
.08 
.12 
J>0 
.10 

Fine ;  overcast ;  showery ;  overcast,  rain. 

Fine ;  masses  of  low  white  clouds;  fine;  slight  showers;  belov 

Heavy  clouds ;  fine ;  overcast.                             [freezing  at  night 

Partially  overcast;  cloudy;  showery  at  night*;  fine. 

Overcast ;  cloudy;  boisterous  with  rain  at  night. 

Boisterous ;  fine  ;  dusky  low  clouds ;  heavy  rain. 

Rain  ;  cloudy  and  wet ;  overcast  at  night. 

29.768 

29.657 

64.00 

41.71 

68.96 

67.57 

•• 

0.88 
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ROUGH  NOTES  ON  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS 

IN   THE  POULTRY  CLUB's   "  STANDARD   OF   EXCELLENCE." 

(Continued  from  page  281.) 

The  Gtkgeb  Red  Game  Fowls. — The  *•  ^ondard  "  here 
describes  the  wrong  sort  as  the  Ginger  Beds,  the  sort  described 
by  the  "  Standard  "  being  the  Ginger  Brown  Beds,  and  not  the 
true  Ginger  Beds. 

GiNGEB  Bbown  Beds.— CocA.— General  colour  a  light  brassy 
jeUowish  red  colour.  Comb  and  face  inclining  to  dark  purple 
or  gipsy  colour.  Eyes,  very  dark  blackish  brown,  or  black,  and 
full.  Neck-hackle,  as  general  colour,  thickly  striped  with 
black.  Breast,  light  ginger  red  brown.  Thighs,  the  same. 
The  rest  as  in  the  Brown  Beds  and  as  in  the  *'  Standard." 

Htfn.— General  colour  much  as  in  the  •*  Standard,"  though 
it  cannot  certainly  be  called  a  ginger  colour  at  all,  being  merely 
a  lighter  shade  of  the  Brown  Bed  hen,  of  which  this  sort  is  only 
a  sub- variety.  Comb  and  face,  dark  gipsy  purple,  darker  than 
the  cock's.  The  *'  Standard  "  has  described  the  hen's  colour 
well,  but  the  colour  is  so  near  to  the  lighter  Brown  Bed,  that  the 
term  Ginger  Bed  becomes  an  improper  term  to  use. 

The  true  Bed-breasted  Ginger  Bed  '*  cuts  out  "  lighter  than 
the  last-mentioned  bird,  has  red  or  yellow  eyes,  and  yellow  or 
white  legs,  and  the  hen  is  of  the  real  ginger  colour  on  a  light 
ground.    The  cock  is  quite  red,  when  red-eyed. 

DucKWiNo  Game  Fowls.— Duckwings  should  be  classed  as 
follows,  as  a  rule : — Yellow  Ducktcing  Game  (yeUow-skinned). 
—1.  Willow-legged,  dark  red  eyes  (the  prize  sort).  2.  Yellow- 
legged,  yellow  or  daw  eyes  (the  true  Yellows).  The  Willow- 
legged  are  sometimes  Silver  Duckwings.  Silver  Ditckwing 
Game  ^  (white-skinned).  —  1.  Blue-legged,  dark  red  eyes. 
2.  White-legged,  yellow  or  daw  eyes.  Not  very  conmion  in 
general. 

Yellow  Buckwino  Game. — Cock, — General  colour  a  straw 
colour.  Eyes,  red  or  yellow.  Back,  eiUier  straw  colour  or  a 
coppery  colour.  Wings  with  steel-blue  bar.  Breast,  bluish 
black.    Tail,  greenish  black.    Legs,  willow  or  yellow. 

Hen. — General  colour  bluish  silver  grey  pencilled.  Breast, 
pale  fawn  colour.  The  rest  as  in  the  *•  Standard.  The  Yellow 
Duckwings  are  a  yellow-skiimed  bird.  There  are  also  the 
Mealy  Duckwing  Greys  as  well. 

Silver  Duckwino  Gbeys. — Cock. — General  colour  a  silvery 
or  silver  grey.  Eyes,  red  or  pale  yellow,  nearly  pearl  colour. 
Back,  silver  grey.  Wings,  with  steel-blue  bar.  Breast,  bluish 
black.  Tail,  greenish  black.  Legs,  white  or  blue,  but  some- 
times willow.  The  Silver  Duckwings  should  be  white-skiimed. 
Breast  of  the  cock  often  of  a  clear  mealy  or  silver  colour. 
Hen. — General  colour  bluish  silvery  grey,  pencilled.    Breast, 


sUver  fawn  colour,  or  a  clear  mealy  silver  colour ;  the  rest  as 
in  **  Standard,"  and  to  match  the  cock  bird. 

Birchen  Yellow  Game.— The  description  in  the  "  Standard  " 
is  much  too  promiscuous,  the  true  Yellow  Birchens  being  veiy 
yellow  in  colour,  with  only  yellow  legs  and  yellow  or  daw  eyes. 
The  Dark  Birchens  and  the  famous  Dark  Greys  should  have 
been  described  here,  being  both  exhibition  birds,  which  the 
Yellow  Birchen  is  not,  being  now  a  rare  bird.  The  Dark  Greys 
should  not  have  been  missed,  being  the  hardiest  and  best  of 
all  Game  fowls,  not  excepting  the  far-famed  and  well-kDOwn 
Brown  Beds. 

The  Pile  Game  Fowls. — Cock. — General  colour  bright  red 
and  white,  and  not  a  chestnut  red  as  in  the  *  *  Standard,"  l}iebiight 
red  birds  being  more  spirited  and  better  than  chestnuts.  Eyes, 
bright  red,  all  other  colours  (as  yellow),  inferior.  Back,  Tery 
red-coloured,  but  a  little  piled  or  pied ;  the  reddest-coloured 
and  brightest-coloured  Piles  are  best.  Breast,  with  less  red 
than  the  hen's  breast.  Thighs,  white.  Tail,  white,  sometinieB 
a  few  red  fearers.  Legs,  white  only,  being  the  true  Cheahixe 
**  Standard "  Piles ;  yellow,  willow,  and  blue  legs  inferior. 
Yellow-legged  Piles,  if  red-eyed,  are  good  birds,  but  yellow-eyed 
are  not.  There  are  also  lemon,  orange,  and  ginger  Piles,  all 
inferior  to  the  Cheshire  Pile,  and  all  with  yellow  eyes  in 
general. 

Hen. — General  colour  white,  veined  and  streaked  with  red. 
Breast,  redder  than  cock's ;  bright  red  the  best ;  the  reddest 
hens  best ;  less  red  than  cock  altogether ;  the  rest  of  the  de- 
scription as  in  the  **  Standard." 

White  Game  as  in  the  **  Standard,"  but  legs  white  only, 
and  never  yellow,  willow,  or  blue.    Eyes,  bright  red. 

Black  Game  as  in  **  Standard,"  but  often  gipsy-purple  in 
face  and  comb.    Legs  as  black  as  possible,  bluish-black  the 
best.    Cocks  often  brassy-winged. — Newmarket. 
(To  be  continued.) 


DORKING  POULTRY  SHOW. 

There  is  an  orignality  about  this  proposed  Exhibition  which 
commands  a  special  notice.  It  is  to  be  held  at  Dorking  in 
December  next,  and  no  other  gallinaceous  fowls  are  to  be 
shown  except  Dorkings  !  There  are  two  cups,  of  the  value  of 
£10  each,  for  Coloured  Dorkings ;  and  there  are  three  prizes 
in  each  class  for  Coloured  Dorkings,  Blue-speckled  Dorkings, 
and  White  Dorkings.  There  are,  besides,  two  prizes  in  each 
class  for  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys. 

We  incline  to  encourage  such  single-variety  exhibitions,  bnt 
fear  that  it  may  not  tend  to  the  enrichment  of  the  Committee's 
exchequer.  At  all  events  we  are  glad  at  this  special  distinction 
for  the  fowl  which  is  the  very  best  for  table  purposes,  and 
which,  we  believe,  was  the  variety  introduced  by  the  Bomans. 
Dorking  was  celebrated  for  its  poultry  more  than  a  century 
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Binoe,  for  in  1763  a  gentleman  remarked  *'  the  incredible  qnan- 
ti^"  sold  there. 

There  is  a  breed  in  the  hill  districts  of  Camberland  resem- 
bling  Dorkings  in  all  respects  except  nniformity  of  colour,  and 
we  recently  saw  on  the  banks  of  Holy  Loch,  near  Dunoon,  some 
Scotch  Dumpies,  or  Bakies,  or  Creepers,  as  they  are  called, 
resembling  in  eveiy  respect,  even  in  size,  except  in  length  of 
shank,  the  pure  Dorking*  Boman  stations  were  near  all  these 
localities,  and  may  have  originated  all  these  local  breeds. 


MIDDLETON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  eighth  annnal  Exhibition  of  the  Middleton  Agrumlfcnral  Society 
WM  held  in  the  grounds  behind  the  Rectory-  at  Middleton,  near  Man- 
ohester,  on  Thnrsday,  the  20th  inst.  The  nunber  of  entries  was  two 
thousand,  and  embraced  Horses,  Pigs,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Pigeons, 
Babbits,  Canaries,  and  Bees,  besides  flowers,  fmit,  seeds,  and  roots. 
The  Show  was  largely  Tisted,  upwards  of  twelre  thousand  people  being 
on  the  ground ;  the  rain,  howerer,  which  fell  heavily  in  the  afternoon, 
rendered  the  show-ground  a  perfect  qnagmire.  The  poultry  and  Pigeons 
were  in  pens  without  any  oorers,  and  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
many  of  them  will  be  some  time  before  they  recoyer,  and,  no  doubt, 
several  valuable  birds  will  be  lost,  more  particularly  as  ^e  Show  is 
•   exclusively  for  young  birds,  except  in  the  case  of  Bantams  and  Pigeons. 

At  this  Show  a  system  of  donue  numbers  is  in  use ;  but  the  arrange- 
ments for  such  a  hurge  Exhibition  necessarily  require  immense  labour 
in  detail,  and  we  observed  several  birds  in  the  wrong  classes,  while 
others  were  not  penned  in  time  for  the  Judges,  and  in  some  instances 
birds  did  not  arrive  in  time,  exhibitors  probably  considering  the  rule, 
that  all  specimens  should  be  on  the  ground  the  previous  evemng,  would 
not  be  strictly  earned  out,  and  risked  their  birds  to  arrive  early  in  the 
morning.    In  some  cases,  also,  birds  were  forwarded  where  entries  had 
been  made  without  direction  labels  having  been  sent  by  the  Secretary, 
either  through  error  or  too  late  entry,  and  the  owners  found  that  their 
eotries  did  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.    As  an  instance  of  the  dis- 
appointment and  anno^ranoe  to  exhibitors,  it  mav  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  cup  class  for  pairs  of  Game  pullets,  a  pair,  subsequently  pro- 
nounced by  the  Judges  to  be  unquestionablv  the  best  on  the  ground, 
were  not  entered  in  the  catalogue.    In  working  out  an  elaborate  and 
intricate  system  extreme  care  and  attention  should  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent mistakes,  and  we  doubt  not  the  Middleton  Committee  will  do 
their  best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  exhibitors  in  future. 
_  Black-breasted  and  otner  Bed  (kaw  chickens  were  the  first  on  the 
list.   The  first  prize  and  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Game  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Statter  for  an  early  pen  of  3rown  Beds ;  the  second  prize  went 
to  Black  Beds,  the  cockerel  being  remarkable  for  qualit^jr  Aud  brilliancy 
ol  plumaee ;  and  good  Black  Beds  were  third.    In  single  cockerels,  | 
Black  Beds  had  both  prizes.    In  Any  other  variety,  Mr.  Norbury  was  j 
first  with  Duckwings,  but  the  pullet  was  very  short-legged  and  poor-  | 
shaped ;  the  second  prize  went  to  Sir  St.  George  Gore  for  a  s^li^ 
pen  of  Duckwings,  rather  short  of  condition ;  and  the  third  to  Piles,  j 
In  single  cockerels  a  good  Pile  was  first,  and  a  Duckwing  second,  j 
The  class  for  pairs  of  uame  pullets  was  luge.    Mr.  Brierley  won  the 
cnpwith  good  Black  Beds. 

The  Spanish  were  neither  numerous  nor  remarkable  for  ^uaUty, 
excepting  the  prize  birds.  The  birds  in  Mr.  WiUiams's  first-pnze  pen 
were  very  fine,  and,  considering  they  had  travelled  from  Dublin,  were 
in  capital  trim. 

Dorkinga  were  a  good  collection.  Sir  St.  George  Gore  had  the  cup 
for  a  good  pen  in  a  very  sevrae  competition,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Messrs.  Statter,  Parsons,  Copple,  Lingwood,  and  Walker  each  showing 
flnt-class  pens.  Messrs.  Stott  and  Farrington  had  the  prizes  for 
ooekerels,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  first  for  pullets  with  a 
splendid  pair. 

Brahma  classes  were  0ood,  although  some  of  the  pens  were  rather 
indifferently  matched.  Mr.  Boberts  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had 
the  first  prizes ;  the  other  prize  birds  were  also  good. 

Buif  Cochins  were  a  huge  entry.  Mr.  Fenton  took  the  cup  with  a 
very  large  earlj  pen,  the  Bev.  C.  Spencer  was  second,  and  Mr.  Jennison 
third.  Mr.  Lmgwood's  highly  commended  pen  was  also  particularly 
good,  and  worthy  of  a  position.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden  was  first  for 
pullets,  and  Mr.  Stott  first  for  a  good  cockerel.  In  Cochins  Any  other 
variety,  Messrs.  Bodbard  and  Stevens's  prize  birds  were  well  worthy 
of  the  places  ther  obtained. 

'ThBHamburgna  were  numerous,  the  Silver-pencilled,  Gold-pencilled, 
and  Silver-spangled  being  unusualhr  good.  In  the  former,  three 
flnplendid  pens  were  placed,  and  Mr.  Walker's  first-prize  pen  also  took 
the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Hamburghs.  Mr.  Pittis  s  first-prize  Gold- 
pendlled  were  shown  in  extraordinary  condition,  but  the  pullets  were 
not  dear  enough  in  neck.  Gold-sfwngled  were  rather  below  the 
sTerage,  and  not  equal  to  the  other  varieties ;  but  the  classes  contained 
some  very  good  birds.    Blacks  were  also  well  represented. 

In  Any  other  variety,  Silver  Polands  were  first,  and  La  F16che  and 
Cr^e  CcBur  took  the  other  |>osition8  in  cockerel  and  two  pullets. 

There  was  a  large  competition  of  Game  Bantams.  Mr.  Morris  took 
the  cup  for  the  best  cock  and  two  hens,  and  Captain  Heaton  second 
with  capital  Black  Beds.  In  the  class  for  single  cockerels  Capt.  Heaton 
won  the  cup  with  a  magnificent  Black  Bed,  good  in  shape,  style,  and 


colour,  and  which  was  claimed  at  £20;  the  second  prize  went  to  a 
good  Black  Bed,  and  the  third  to  a  very  fine  Duckwing.  In  Bantams 
Any  other  variety,  the  first  prize  went  to  Blacks,  Whites  taking  the 
other  prizes. 

The  Duckling  classes  were  capital.  In  Aylesbnrys,  Mrs.  Seamons 
had  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Leech  for  the  first  and  second  places,  which 
the  pens  well  deserved.  Bouens  are  unusually  good  this  season, 
Messrs.  Ashton,  Anderson,  and  Leech  taking  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named  with  extraordinary  pens. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  Pigeons.  The  Almond  Tumblers  were 
a  very  good  class.  Tne  Carriers  of  Messrs.  Frith,  Else,  Crossley, 
Hedley,  and  Yardley  were  first-class.  In  Powters,  Messrs.  Fulton, 
Thacmy,  Fenton,  and  Boyds,  showed  good  birds.  The  Barbs  of 
Messrs.  Hedley,  Thackray,  and  Frith  were  of  a  very  high  order.  Mr. 
Fielding's  Owls,  Messrs.  Else  and  Thackray's  Fantails,  and  Mr. 
Thackray's  Black  Trumpeters  were  also  good. 

In  the  selling  classes  of  both  poultry  and  Picons,  the  remarks  we 
have  been  compelled  to  make  respecting  previous  shows  have  evi- 
dently had  the  desired  effect,  no  uiuair  advantage  in  claiming  having 
come  under  our  observation.  A  silver  cup  was  offered  for  the  best  three 
pairs  of  Pigeons  by  a  few  Bochdale  amateurs,  and  brought  together 
some  good  birds.  The  «up  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henshall,  for  well- 
known  Manchester  birds— namely.  Black  Carriers,  Blue  Powters,  and 
Black  (?)  Barbs,  and  they  well  merited  the  honour.  The  Carrier  hen 
is  of  extraordinaxy  merit,  and,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  fancy.  The 
Blue  Powters  were  also  good.  Mr.  Fulton  sent  three  nice  pens  of 
Black  Carriers,  Blue  Powters,  and  Almonds,  each  good.  Messrs. 
Else  and  Boyds  also  contributed  fine  pens. 

Oaxb  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— CMeifcent.— Cup,  T.  Statter, 
Whitefleld,  near  Manchester  (Brown  Bed).  Second,  J.  Rhodes,  Manning- 
ham,  Bradford.  Third.  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton.  Highly  Commended, 
F.  Sales,  Crowle,  Lincolnshire ;  Duke  of  Newcastie,  Clumber.  Chekerel,— 
First  and  Second,  G.  W.  Brierley. 

Gams  (Any  other  variety).— Cbiefceiu.— First,  P.  Norbury,  Bowdes 
Priory,  Cheshire  (Duckwings).  Second  and  Third,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart., 
Wirksworih,  Derbyshire  (Duckwings  and  Piles).  a>cJker«I.— First,  J. 
Holme,  Knowsley,  near  Presoot  (Pile);  Second,  J.  B.  Pindar,  Harpurley 
(Duckwing).  Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley  (Duckwinff).  Pu2Z«to.— Cup, 
C.  W.  Brierley  (BUck  Bed).  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bsrt.  (Brown  Red). 
Third,  Duke  of  Newcastle  (Black  Red).  Fourth,  N.  Grimshaw.  Highfleld, 
Burnley  (Brown  Red).  Highly  Commended,  T.  Statter  (Brown  Red) ; 
C.  W.  Brierley ;  R.  Pashley,  Worksop  (PHes). 

8pAHiSH.—CMcifc0n«.— First,  R.  P.  WilUams,  Glaslinn,  Clontarf,  near 
Dublin.  Second,  J'.  Holme.  Third,  J.  H.  Rea.  HuU.  CoekereU—Fixttf 
W.  Roberts,  HaUfax.  Second,  Messrs.  Birch  ft  Boulter,  Sheffield.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Marchant,  Hansom  Lane,  Halifax.  Commended,  H. 
Beldon,  GoUstook,  Bingley ;  £.  T.  Holden,  Staffordshire.  PM»«te.— First. 
W.  Roberts.  Second,  Messrs.  Birch  ft  Boulter.  Highly  Commended,  N. 
Cook,  Chowbent.    Commended,  W.  Nicklin,  Walsall. 

DoBxiNOB^-ChiciUiu.— Cup,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Second,  D.  Parsons, 
Cnerdon,  near  Preston.  Third,  T.  Statter.  Highly  Commended,  W.  H. 
Walker,  Shenfleld,  Brentwood;  H.  lingwood, Barking, Needham  Market ; 
£.  Copple,  Eccleston,  Prescot ;  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Coe)lr«reI.— First,  J. 
Stott,  Realey,  near  Rochdale.  Second,  S.  Farrinaton,  Chat  Moss.  PuUeU. 
—First,  The  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Second,  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in-Gleve- 
land. 

BBAH3KA  Toomx.  —  ChiekenM.—'Fim^  G.  H.  Roberts,  Penwortham, 
Preston.  Second,  J.  H.  Pickles,  Bridgeroyd,  near  Todmorden.  Third, 
T.  Pomfret,  Hoghton  Lauc,  near  Preston.  Highly  Commended,  A.  O. 
Worthington,  Burton-on-Trent.  C*ocifctfr»I.—First, G.H.Roberts.  Second, 
J.  Statter,  liskeard.  Highly  Commended,  D.  Parsons ;  J.  Statter.  PulleU. 
—First,  The  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Second,  M.  Breoksbank,  Msnohester. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath  ;  W.  A.  Taylor,  Man- 
chester; J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Commended,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone, 
near  Exeter ;  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury ;  G.  H.  Roberts. 

Cochxn-Chika  (Buff  and  Cinnamon).— CfcitfiktfiM.— Cup,  A.  Fenton,  Roch- 
dale. Second,  Rev.  C.  Spencer,  Attleboro*.  Third,  C.  Jennison,  Belle 
Yne,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Lingwood :  Rev.  C.  Spencer. 
Cocfcerel.— First,  J.  Stott.  i<ecoad,  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden,  Nantwieh.  PulleU. 
—First,  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden.  Second,  Captain  Heaton,  Lower  Broaghton, 
Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Stott.  Commended,  T.  Stretch, 
Ormskirk ;  C.  Jennison. 

Cochik-Chiha  (Any  other  varied).— Ch«cifceiu.—Fir8t,  J.  R.  Rodbard, 
Wrington,  near  Bristol.  Second,  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden.  Third,  J.  Horrocks, 
Tonge,  near  Middleton.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Bott,  Bury.  Cockerel, 
—First,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Second,  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden.  Puitefs.- First,  J. 
Stevens,  Walsall.  Second,  E.  Hamerten,  Elland.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Wood,  Heywood ;  J.  Wellens,  Middleton.    Commended,  E.  Hamerton^ 

Hambtoohs  (Oold-pencllled)w—Cfcte*«iM.— First,  F.  Pittis,  jun.,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  A.  G.  Worthington.  Cockerel. 
—  First  and  Second,  L  Huddleston,  Jon.  Commended,  Miss  M.  E. 
Wrigley,  Middleton:  H.  Beldon.  Pulteto.— First,  A  O.  Worthington. 
Second,  E.  Buckley,  Rochdale.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Smith,  Northow- 
ram,  Halifax. 

Hamburghs  (SUver-pencffled).- Ckicfcew.— Cup,  J.  Walker,  Haya  Park, 
near  Enaresborough.  Second  and  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Goitstock,  Bingley. 
CoekereL—Ftnt,  WTBairstow,  Feamoliii;  Bingley.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
PulleU.— Fini^  W.  Lancashire,  Crow  Alley,  near  Middleton.  Second, 
S.  Newton,  Chadderton  Heights.  _ 

Hambubghs  (Gold-spangled).—CMeJkefu.— First,  T.  Scholes,  Thompson 
Lane,  HoUinwood.  Second,  J.  Chadderton,  Old  Lane,  Hollinwood. 
Third,  N.  Marlor,  Denton,  near  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Andrew.  Cockerel.  —  First,  J.  Andrew.  Second,  H,  Beldon.  Com- 
mended, Hepworth  ft  Coldwell,  Horridge,  Hohnflrth.i .  Pultet*.— First,  N. 
Marlor.    Second,  R.  Holt,  Denton  Lane,  Hollinwood. 

Hambubghs  (Silver-spangled).— Cfcteken«.—Fir8t,  J.  Walker.  Second* 
J.  Jackson.  Third,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding, 
Newohurch,  Rossendnle.  Commended,  J.  Preston.  Cockerel.— Firtt^  J. 
Fielding.  Second,  J.  Preston.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon;  A.  Woods, 
Sefton,  near  Liverpool.    PuJietJ.— First  withheld.    Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Hambubghs  (Black).  —  Chickens.  —  First,  R.  Battersby,  Heywood 


JOtJBNAIi  OF  H0B7ICULTUHB  AHD  OOTTAGB  QABDBNXB. 


8eosB«,  C.  Sadowlek.  Third,  W.  Holt,  LtttI*  Gvmii,  Mlddlekm. 
CtcktnL^TM,  C.  Sedtfwiek.  Etocood,  S.  Battewbv,  Hsywood. 
PnOcto.  —  nnt.  AahtooB  i  Booth,  Broftdbottom,  now  Kottnun.  Se- 
cond, W.  Holt. 

iJiT  Vabxxxt.— CMefcow.— Fint,  H.  Beldon.  Second  and  Third, 
Battonal  Ponltnr  Compaar,  Bromlay.  Kent,  8.E.  (Ia  Fltebo  and  Crdve 
Cam),   C^ft«r9lL>FtarBt,T.  J.  lAQcashire,  Bull's  Honse,  Leigh.   Second, 


SfaiMoMl  Poidtfy  OprnpanT.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon^  8.  Fecring- 
ton.  Ghat  Moss ;  National  Ponltry  Company.  PuJIete.— First,  P.  Unsworih, 
SuMty  Lane.  Lowton,  near  Newton-le-WlUows.  Second,  National  Ftooltry 

^  ~T  (HoodaBB). 


Oija  BAXTAifS  (Any  eolonc).— Cup,  J.  W.  Morris,  Boohdale.  Second, 
Cipt.  Heaton,  Lower  Broogbton,  Hanchester.  Third,  R.  Oerrard,  Chow- 
bent,  near  Manchester.  Commended,  J.  W.  Morris ;  R.  Swift,  SontbweU ; 
BeT«  W.  J.  MeUor,  Colwick  Bectory,  Nottingham.  Coeb  or  Coekerel^^ 
Oop,  Capt.  HeatNm  (Blacb  Red .  Second,  R.  Charleswortb,  Brook's  Bar, 
Manchester  (Black  RedV  Third,  J.  Fryer,  Staveley,  Derbyshire  (Daok- 
wing).    Highly  Commended,  J.  Atkins,  StafTordsbira. 

Bavtamb  (Any  other  variety ).— First.  J.  W.  Morris  (Black).  Second, 
Mr  St.  O.  Oore,  Bart.  (White).  Third,  H.  Draycott,  HnmberBtone,  near 
Lefeetler  (White). 

teuuHo  CLA88.^First,  G.  H.  Wheeler,  Middleton  (Brabmas).  Second, 
D.  Parsons  (DorUngs).  Third,  G.  H.  Roberts,  Penwortham,  Pieston. 
Cock  or  Coekerel—Fmi,  G.  H.  Wheeler  (White  Cochin).  Second,  C.  W. 
Bderley  (Brown  Bed  Game).    Commended,  8.  Fanington. 

]>vcKU]ros  (Ajrlesbnry).  —  First  and  Hecond,  E.  Leech,  Rochdale. 
lUrd,  Mrs.  M.  Seamone,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury,  Bucks.  Highly  Com- 
VMnded,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

DucKLoros  (Ronen).— First,  H.  Ashtoa,  Poleflald,  Prestwick,  near  Man- 
eheetar.  Second,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle,  Forlarshire.  Third,  E.  Leech. 
Hlj^ly  Commended,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang. 

Oiroxxjxoa  (Any  other  variety).— Fbrst,  Sir  'St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  (Brown 
Calls).  Second,  E.  Hntton,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds  (Call  Ducklings).  Third, 
J«  R.  Jassop,  BeTcrley  Road,  Hull. 

OoauHoa.— First,  A.  Fenton.    Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

TUBXBTS.— First,  E.  Leech.  Second.  S.  H.  Stott,  Quarry  HiU,  Roch- 
dale.   Highly  Ckmunended,  E.  Leech. 

ExTBA  Stock.— Highly  Commended,  Miss  E.  B.Brlerley  (Sebastopol 


tend  to  three  prizes.  The  Great  Eastern  Bailway  Compaay 
have  kindly  consented  to  convey  birds  free  on  the  return  jonxaej 
nnder  the  nsnal  conditions.  The  snaoioas  Ck»m  Ezofaazige  with 
its  lofty  and  well-yentilated  roof  of  glass,  the  snbjeot  of  partioohr 
notice  last  year,  and  so  adnjirably  adapted  for  a  poultry  ex* 
hibition,  will  be  used  again. 


PIGEONS. 

TUWBLMMM  (Almond).— First,  R.  Fulton,  Depford.  Second,  E.  E.  M. 
Boyda,  Rochdale.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Crossley,  EUand,  near  Halifax. 

TOMBLnBS  (Any  other  vazlety).— First,  R.  Fulton.  Second,  H.  Yardley. 
Blmingbam.    Hii^ly  Commanded,  J.  Fielding,  Junr.,  Rochdale. 

Baum  OB  BsAnns.— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aabton  New  Town,  Binning- 
bam.    Second,  J.  Thackray,Petergate,Yoi^ 

CABBiXB.—Coeiic.— First,  G.  H.  Roberts.  Penwortham,  Preston.  Second, 
H.  Tardley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Firth,  jun.,  Dewsbury ;  F.  Else, 
Weatboume  Grove,  Bayswater,  London.  Hen.— First,  F.  Crossley.  Second, 
M.  Hedley,  Bed  HiU,  Surrey.    Highly  Commended,  G.  H.  Roberts. 

PowTXB.— Cock.— First.  R.  Fulton.  Second,  A.  Fenton,  Rochdale. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Thackray ;  R.  Fulton.  Hm.— First,  J.  Thackray. 
Second,  E.  E.  M.  Royds.    Highly  Commended,  R.  Fulton. 

BaBBB.— First,  M.  Hedley.  Second.  J.  Fielding,Jun.,  Rochdale.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Thackray.  Commended,  M.  Hedley;  J.  Firth,  jun., 
Webster  Hill,  Dewsbury. 

TuBBiTS.— First,  H.  B.  WMttaker.  Alkrlngton,  Middleton.  Second,  J. 
Tlaokray.    Hidily  Commended,  J.  Thackray. 

Jacobzhb.— nn^  J.  B.  Pindar,  Harphnrley,  Mancheater.  Second,  C. 
Samnels,  Lcnoiight,  near  Manchester. 

Fabtailb.— First,  F.  Else.  London.  Second,  J.  Thackray.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Thackray ;  C.  Cowbum  Calls,  Leeds. 

OwLB.— First  and  Second,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.  Highly  Commended,  M. 
Hedley  ;F.  Else:  J.  H.  Pickles.  ^^ 

Vtibbw— First,  H.  Yardley.    Second,  J.  Thackray. 

Dbaoonb.— First,  F.  Crossley.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Simpson,  jun.,  Meadowfield,  Whitby ;  C.  Bulpin,  River  Side, 
Bridgwater. 

Tbuxpxtxbb^— First,  J.  Thackray.  Second,  H.  Simpson,  jun..  Meadow- 
field,  near  Whitby. 

Abt  otbbb  VABiBTT.-^Firat,  J.  Thackray  (Yellow  Magpies).  Sec<md, 
National  Poultry  Company  (Silver  Runts).  Highly  Commended,  J.  W. 
Bdge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham ;  J.  Thackray. 

Sbixxno  Clabb.— First,  J.  W.  Edge  (Blue  Bmnswioks).  Second,  H. 
Simpson,  jun.  (Blue  Magpies). 

Bbbt  Thbbb  Yabxbtxbb  or  Pigboxb.— Cup,  J.  Henahall,  Crosa  I«ne, 
Saliord  (Cairiera,  Pewters,  and  Owls). 

RABBITS. 

aPunsH.— First,  £.  E.  M.  Royds.  Second,  J.  Taylor.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Hanson  &  Wagstalt  Thome,  near  Doncaster. 

Ajrr  OTBBB  Vabibtt.— First,  C.  Rayson  (Himalayan  Buck).  Second, 
J.  Lneas,  Wet  Rake,  Rochdale  (Angora  Buck).  Highly  Commended,  J. 
lAWBon,  Middleton;  C.  Bayaon  (Patagonian  Doe  and  Angora  Buck) ;  T. 
Pumifret,  Hoghion  Lane,  near  Preaton. 

JvnoBS.— PotfZtrsr:  Mr.  Richard  Teebay,  FuUwood,  near  Preston  ; 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Hiiidson,  LiverpooL  Pigeons  and  Babbits:  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  London. 


CHELMSFORD  AND  ESSEX  POULTRY  AND 
PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  Show,  from  veiy  small  beginnings  in  the  way  of  prize 
money  last  year,  by  good  management  was  a  complete  suoeese, 
and  produced  a  small  balance  in  favonr  of  the  Committee. 
This  year  a  most  liberal  and  oomprehensiTe  schedule  has  been 
issued.  There  are  thirty-seYen  classes  for  poultry,  including 
separate  classes  for  Crdve  Coeur,  La  Fl^ohe,  and  Houdan,  and 
tin  classes  for  Pigeons.  A  silver  cup  of  the  yalue  of  £5  5s. 
ia  ofltoed  for  the  best  Game  coek  of  any  age  or  colour.  The 
prijEes  vary  from  £2  to  10s.,  and  in  the  majority  of  classes  ez- 


MORLEY  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY  AND 
PIGEONS. 

This  Exhibition  took  nlace  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  Morley  Agricultural  Society.  The  amoAB- 
menta  for  the  poultry  were  exceedingly  geod  lor  an  oot-door  Sxm- 
bition,  ample  proviaion  being  made  agaiast  the  poBsibiUty  of  wet 
weather,  but  hapoUy  the  day  was  favourable.  No  doubt,  bo  nr  as  tiie 
plumage  of  the  binlB  alone  is  oonsideted,  this  ia  one  of  the  wotst 
times  in  the  whole  vear  for  holding  a  pooltry  show ;  hot  as  it  is  the 
Beaaon  of  a  public  f eatiTal  at  Morley,  the  dunce  of  date  was  inflaanaad 
moat  nrobably,  rather  by  the  natoral  deairB  to  secure  good  raceipii  by 
the  aomiBBion  of  Tiaitors,  than  by  any  other  motive. 

The  entiiea  amounted  to  three  hundred  pena,  and  the  display  of 
birds  waa  moat  creditable ;  atill,  aa  all  the  old  oirda  were  in  worae  than 
indiiferent  plumage,  whiUt  the  chickens  were  moBtly  not  i 
matured  for  exhibition,  a  lack  of  condition  waa  almoBt  oniv 
Scarcely  aa  adult  bird  hnd  abed  half  ita  featiiem,  and  Game  coekB 
with  a  single  aickle-feather,  or,  perchance,  no  tail  at  all,  were  ahaoit 
universal.  The  same,  as  might  be  anticipated,  was  the  prevailing 
feature  among  FoLuids,  Hamburghs,  Buitama,  and  sevvol  otiMr 
varieties  that  could  be  named  as  breeds  of  poultry  in  whieh  pnxity  of 
feather  is  all-important. 

We  regretted  much  to  see  a  number  of  pens  of  fowls  evidsofiy 
labouring  under  an  attack  of  roop,  and  as  tms  disease  is  well  knowa 
to  be  higldy  contagious,  several  were  at  once  removed.  It  would  have 
been  £ar  better  policy  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  have  kept  sadk 
specimens  under  proper  restorative  case  at  home  than  to  have  thw 
added  to  their  ailments  by  still  further  exposure. 

The  Golden-spangled  were  very  good,  aa  were  the  Silver-peneillBd 
Hainburffksy  the  latter  variety  taUng  tbe  Hamburgh  Bilver  ovp,  dossly 
pressed  by  the  Golden-spangled.  Oame  fowls  were  in  general  so 
totally  out  of  feather  that  little  can  be  said  in  their  favour,  still  some 
very  creditable  Black  Ked  chickens  were  shown ;  and  to  a  pen  of  Game 
Dcmtams  of  this  colour  the  silver  Game  cup  was  awarded,  as  bv  the 
prize  schedule  Bantams  were  equally  eligible.  The  White  and  the 
Black  Bantams  were  also  good,  but  in  shocking  feather.  FolandSf 
Spanish,  DorUngs,  and  Cochins  were  all  wall  represented,  bat  by 
birds  in  very  bad  show  trim.  In  the  "  Any  Variety  dass,'*  weie 
exhibited  some  first-rate  well-grown  Brahma  chickens  in  aplenflid 
feather;  but  the  conditipn  of  the  Houdans,  the  La  Flcehe,  and 
Crt'Tc  C<Burs  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

The  Occite  were  a  credit  to  any  show,  end  it  would  be  useless  la 


expect  better,  besides  which  the  entries  were  numerona.  The  •^M*** 
bury  Ducks  were  preferable  to  the  Bouens,  and  the  extra  vaaiefey  Dock 
class  was  one  of  tne  best  and  meet  interesting  in  the  Show. 

The  riyeons,  of  which  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  pens,  formai 
a  very  popular  part  of  the  Show,  bnt  the  generality  were  quite  unfit 
for  exhibition,  the  moulting  being  almost  at  its  heigfat.  Most  of 
those  shown  were  in  heavy  pen-feather,  and  the  sunless  weather  ham 
midday  was  evidently  very  dispiriting  to  birds  in  their  condition. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  vititora,  and,  therefore,  the 
Show  proved  a  success.  We  may  add,  that  every  attention  was  given 
to  the  wants  of  the  birds  competing. 

HAKBURcns  (Oolden-span^ed).— First,  8.  ft  B.  Ashton,  Vottram.  Se- 
cond, H.  Beldon,  Ooitatock,  Binglev. 

Hambcbohs  (Silver-spangled).— ]nrst,H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Wafts^ 
Haya  Park,  Knaresborough.    Highly  Conunended,  H.  Beldon. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  S.  Smitlt,  Norltew* 
ram,  Halifax.    Commended,  F.  HolUngs,  Snap  Farm,  near  Bradford* 

Hamburghs  (SUver-pencilled).— First  and  Cup,  J.  Walker.  Second,  H. 
Beldon.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon.  Commended,  W.  Baicstow, 
Feamcliffe,  Bingley. 

Gajkb  (Black-breasted  or  other  Beds).— First,  H.  Bnowden,  Great  Hoitea» 
Bradford.  Second,  J.  Hodgson,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  Bradford.  Hi^Uy 
Commended,  Messrs.  Church  &  Hoolding,  Nantwicfa,  Cheshire.  Com- 
mended,  J.  D.  Newsorae.Batley ;  J.  Fell,  Adwalton :  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart,. 
Hopton  Hall,  Wlrksworth. 

Game  (Duckwings  or  other  Oreys  and  Bluea).-'Fir8t,  J.  Firth,  w^naa-r. 
Second,  J.  Bradford,  Bradford.  Gommended,  G.  HeUiweU,  WaXkiey, 
bheflleld. 

Game  (Whites  or  Piles).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Second,  W. 
Walker,  Gomersall. 

Game  (Black  or  Brassy-winged). -^Fhnrt,  J.  Ibbetson,  Great  GomnsalL 
Second,  J.  D.  Newsome. 

Bantams  (Game).— First  and  Cup,  B.  Charkwworth,  Brook*B  Bar.  Haa- 
Chester.  Second,  T.  Dyson,  Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  J.  D.  Newsome. 
Commended,  W.  Newsome,  Leeds ;  J.  Cros«land,  jun.,  Wakefield. 

Bantams  (White).— First,  £.  Button,  Pudsey.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gflie» 
Bart. 

Bantams  (Black).— First  and  Second,  E.  HntCon. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  &  ft  R.  Aahton.  Second,  T.  Bed- 
ford, Gildersome. 

PouiNDs  (Any  variety).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  Gob* 
mended,  H.  Carter,  Upper  Thong,  Holmfirth. 

Spanish.— First,  J.  ThrcBb,  Bradford.    Second,  B.  Beldon. 
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BoBXiiros^F!nL8lr8t.0.6ore,Bart    Second,  H.  Beldon. 

CooBiN-CHnrA.— Fint,  CfW.  Btierler,  Mlddletan»  Manchester.  Second, 
J.  IMzon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Sidfrwlok,  Bid- 
dlMden  HaU,  KaigUef.    Oommended,  W.  Nnasey,  Lane  Bnd,  Birstall. 

AvT  Bbbxd  wot  )Hxntxoiisi>.— First  and  Second,  J.  H.  Pickles,  Bridge 
Boyd,  Todmorden  (Dark  Brahma  Pootra).  Highly  Commended,  Sir  St. 
O.  Gore,  Bart.  (Black  Hambnrgha) ;  O.  H.  Boberts,  Penwortham,  Preeton 
(Dark  Bnhmas) ;  J.  Ooolson,  Stanningley  (Black  HambnrghB). 

Onax  (Any  Tarietv).— First,  E.  Lee^  Rochdale.  Second,  S.  H.  Stott, 
Qvuary  Hill,  Bochdale.  Highly  Commended,  O.  A.  Yomig,  Driffield;  £. 
Leech  ,•  C.  B.  Marihall,  Manston,  Leeds. 

Ducks  (Boaen).— First,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton  Mersey,  Manchester.  Second, 
Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ward,  Adwalton;  J.  A. 
Halgh,  Morley ;  J.  Nelson.    Commended,  J.  Dixon. 

DuoKS  (Aylesbury ).~Flr8t  and  Second,  E.  Leech.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  A.  Haigh.    Commended,  W.  Newsome. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— Fhrst,  C.  W.  Brierley  (Carolinns).  Second, 
8b  St  G.  Gore,  Bart  (Grey  Galls).    Highly  Commended,  E.  Hatton  ( Grey 
Calls} ;  J.  Dixon  (CaroUnas).    Commended,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hull  (Man- 
auliis) ;  J.  B.  Jessop,  HnU  (Garganeys). 
PIGEONS. 

Cabbiebs.— lirst,  H.  Tardier,  Birmingham.    Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Owls.— First,  J.  Thompson,  Market  Hall,  Bingley.  Second,  H.  Yardley. 

TuBBXTS.— First,  J.  Thompson.  Second,  R.  Dodge,  Sheffield.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Wlthlnshaw,  Jnn.,  Nantwlch ;  H.  Beldon.  Commended, 
H.Tard]ey. 

Babbs.— First,  H.  fardley.  Second,  J.  Thompson.  Oommended,  J. 
Jiywster,  Morley ;  J.  Pickles,  Shuthwaite. 

TUMBLBRs.— First,  H.,Yardley.  Second,  E.  Wilson,  Leeds.  Commended, 
J.  Hiompson. 

FiBTAiL&—FIasi,  H.  Tardley.    Second,  C.  Cole,  Bowling. 

PowTBB.— Fhrst,  H-  Yardley.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Commended,  J. 
^niompson. 

Nuns.— First,  S.  &  E.  Ashion.    Second,  J.  Thompson. 

Jaoobiks.— First,  B.  Dodge,  SheiBeld.  Second,  C.  Cole.  Commended, 
J^  Tliompson ;  H.  Yardley. 

Tbukpbtebs.— First,  J.  Firth,  Jnn.,  Dewsbnry.  Second,  H.  Yardley. 
Hlmly  Conunended,  J.  Thompson. 

Jm  OTHEB  Vabiett.— Firs^  J.  Thompson  (Black  Magpies).  Second, 
J.  Boee,  Jnn.,  Morley  (Rants).  Highly  Commended,  G.  Cole  (Archangels, 
YeUow  Dragons) ;  G.  ScargUl,  Morley  (Antwerps). 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham, 
officiated  aa  Arbitrator. 


POULTRY  SHOW  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

I  SEE  by  an  advertisement  that  ^e  are  to  have  a  first-class 
poultry  show  in  the  South  of  England  at  last,  and  it  is  to  take 
place  in  those  beautiful  grounds,  the  Swiss  Gardens,  lying  be- 
tween Brighton  and  Worthing.  The  Swiss  Gardens'  Pavilion, 
150  feet  long,  by  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  its  sister  room,  used 
lor  xefreehments,  nearly  the  same  size,  form  just  the  place  for 
ft  poultry  show,  being  covered. 

Here  is  a  pattern  for  all  railways.  The  London,  Brighton,  and 
SoQth-ooast  Bailway  Company  have  kindly  consented  to  convey 
an  birds  over  the  whole  of  their  line  of  rails,  both  to  and  from 
the  Show,  free  of  charge,  that  are  not  sold ;  and  may  the  Com- 
pany have  plenty  of  passengers  to  remunerate  them  for  their 
Eberalifcjr  in  conveying  the  birds  free.  I  trust  that  all  poultry 
fanciers  will  rally  round  the  South  of  England  Poultry  Show. — 
OxE  WHO  Lives  in  the  South. 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  Wednesday  the  19th  inst.  in  the  Com 
Jyhange,  a  building  admirably  smted  tot  the  purpose,  being  spacious, 
lofty,  well  ventilated,  and  kept  scmpnlonsly  clean.  Internally  the 
Oonx  Exchange  is  quite  ornamental,  and  bemg  lighted  from  the  roof 
the  general  appearance  of  the  late  Show  was  most  imposing  on  the 
first  entrance  of  the  visitor ;  nor  did  it  at  all  lose  interest  after  the 
most  rigid  examination  of  the  poultry  exhibited,  for  more  perfect 
danes  could  scarcely  be  met  with  at  any  poultry  show.  The  Com- 
mittae  were  prompt  m  aU  necessary  arrangements,  and  the  care  and 
attentionpaid  hj  these  gentlemen  to  the  birds  shown  \ras  most  exem- 
plary. The  exhibition  nens  of  Messrs.  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  a  style  of 
eoop  affering  great  faculties  for  the  advantageous  inspection  of  the 
eooipeting  specimens,  were  secured  for  the  occasion.  All  the  pen^ 
wore  ranged  in  single  tier ;  and  we  can  safely  say  that  for  a  show  con- 
iidiiing  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  pens  a  more  suitable  exhi- 
iniiofi-room  could  not  be  desired  than  the  Northampton  Com  Ex- 
change.  The  Show  was  in  every  way  a  success,  and,  the  weather 
lieing  fine  and  sunny,  many  of  the  aristocracy,  besides  a  large  number 
of  other  visitors,  were  preeent.  The  attendance  of  poultxy-breeders 
from  distant  parts  was  unnsuaDy  good. 

DorUngB  stood  first  in  the  prize  schedule,  and  a  most  excellent  col- 
leetion  thejr  were.  The  adults,  of  course,  were  entirely  out  of  feather 
from  moultinff,  but  the  Dorkings  of  1866  far  exceeded  the  anticipations 
of  most  breeders.  Many  very  early  and  well-grown  pens  of  dbickens 
won  shown,  and  we  were  glaa  to  observe  that  not  a  single  instance 
croM  in  which  a  doubt  could  be  enteartained  as  to  their  being  veritable 
ohiekene  of  the  current  year.     The  extraordinary  development  of  a 


number  of  these  birds,  however,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  neitilier 
trouble  nor  expense  had  been  spared  to  bring  them  forward  hy  their 
relative  proprietors.  'Vf  e  regretted  to  find,  however,  that  sevoeal  of 
the  best  pens  were  losing  pontion  by  an  oversight  of  their  owners  in 
selection ;  the  spurs,  standing  directly  outside  the  legs,  instead  of  on  the 
inside,  being  an  absolute  malformation,  and  one,  too,  that  experiinoe 
proves  is  generally  hereditaiy.  This  is  equally  objectionable  in  pullets 
as  in  cocks,  and  the  extraorainar^  development  oi  spur  in  many  first- 
rate  Dorking  pullets  is  one  that  renders  this  failinff  more  con- 
spicuous than  ever.  Although  the  dark<4eBth6red  Donings  proved 
generally  the  largest  birds,  a  considerable  number  of  pens  of  umumallv 
large  and  well-featherec[  Silver^Greys  were  present,  and  obtained  Id^ 
positions  in  the  prize  list.  Adult  Spanish  fowls  cannot  be  expected 
when  in  full  moult  to  possess  good  faces ;  in  fact,  all  the  adults  ex]&- 
bited  afforded  the  most  convincmg  evidence  how  much  each  was  suffer- 
ing under  the  oppression  of  the  1^  unfavourable  weather.  It  wiU  in 
most  cases  be  nilly  two  months  hence  before  they  are  fit  for  pi/blio 
exhibition.  The  Spanish  chickens,  however,  made  ample  oompenaatiim 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  old  birds,  for  they  were  excellent.  The 
remarks  just  made  as  to  Spanish  fowls  will  equally  apply  to  the  Oame 
fowls.  Adult  Game  cocks  at  Northampton  were  shown  without  taila 
at  all,  and  not  a  few  pens  were  left  vacant  from  the  impossibility,  aa 
stated  by  their  owners,  of  sending  them  in  such  miserable  pluma^. 
Many  of  the  Game  chickens  will  compete  closely  at  the  most  extensive 
shows  now  fast  approaching.  The  CocJiins  were  mostly  very  good» 
and  manv  of  the  enickens  were  well  developed.  SiamburgJu  were  not 
in  large  force,  nor  were  they  well  shown.  In  Any  other  distinct  breed 
La  Fllche  and  Houdan  fowls  took  precedence,  though  some  excellent 
Dark  Brahmas,  Creve  Ccenrs,  Silks,  Game  Bantams,  and  several  other 
varieties  were  weU  represented. 

In  Oeese  and  Aylesbury  Ducks  the  Show  was  exceUent,  the  Tonlooae 
Geese  standing  first,  with  most  excellent  Embdens  closely  pressiiig 
them.  A  remarkably  good  pen  of  Sebastopol  Geese  was  exnibitea, 
and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Show  to 
those  who  attended  simply  as  casual  visitors.  Some  splendid  speei- 
mens  of  the  Carolina  or  American  Summer  Duck  in  the  highest 
feather  were  shown  in  the  Variety  class  for  Ducks.  These,  too, 
proved  theipselves  to  be  especial  public  favourites.  There  was  no 
competition  in  TStrkeys,  only  one  pen  beang  shown,  but  the  birdfl 
proved  very  good  poults  for  the  season. 

PigeoM  were  shown  in  pens  of  three  pairs  as  a  sweepstakes — a  very 
difficult  matter  just  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  any  Figeon  breeder, 
on  account  of  the  moulting  being  now  just  at  its  hi^est.  Many 
admirable  pens  were  shown  which  ware  thrown  out  from  the  short- 
comings of  a  single  pair  of  the  three ;  indeed  it  was  a  pity  to  see  good 
specimens  exhibited  along  with  their  half-fledged  young  ones,  as  the 
excitement  of  a  public  show  was  calculated  to  do  them  great  injury. 
As  the  rules  required  that  each  collection  should  contain  three  different 
breeds  the  difficulty  was  still  greater  for  Pigeon  exhibitors.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  a  future  season  some  enlargement  of  the  Pi^foon  olaoseo 
may  be  offered  as  an  encouragement  to  entries  in  this  divuioii  of  the 
Northampton  Show. 

DoRKiKos.— First,  T.  Tatham,  Ktngsthorpe.  Second,  Hon.  W.  Fltfe- 
william,  Wentworth  Woodhonse,  Rotl^erham.  Third,  H.  Liagwood, 
Needham  Market^  Suffolk.  Fourth,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylee- 
bury.  J70fM.— First,  T.  Tatham.  Second,  J.  Longland^iendon.  BlMj 
Commended,  Sir  O.  E.  Isham,  Bart.,  Lamport  Hall ;  H.  Savile,  Bnfford 
Abbey,  Ollerton ;  H.  Ungwood.  CfcicJbeiu.— First,  F.  8.  Arkwright,  EtwalL 
Hall,  Derby.  Second,  B.  Wood,  CUpton,  Thrapstone.  Third,  W.  H. 
Walker,  Shenfield,  Brentwood,  Essex.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Savile; 
F.  S.  Arkwright;  T.  Tatham;  J.  Longland,  Grendon;  B.  Wood;  D.  0. 
Campbell,  M  J^.,  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Brentwood,  Essex ;  J.  Ohurke. 
Bavensthorpe.  PuII^fa.— First,  H.  Llngwood.  Second,  D.  C.  OampbelL 
M.D.  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  T.  W.  Fitzwilllam;  H.  Savile :  W.  H. 
Walker.    Commended,  T.  Bnshin,  Bavensthorpe:  J>.  G.  Campbell,  MJ)., 

Spanish.— First,  W.  B.  Bull,  Newport.  Second,  G.  Wright,  Norfhamp- 
ton.  Third,  Bev.  W.  J.  Mellor,  Colwick  Bectorr,  Notts.  Highly  Com- 
mended, C.  Wright.  H«fM.— First,  J.  T.  Parker,  Northampton.  Second, 
C.  IBarber,  Walsall.  Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  Smith,  Oxmdle.  Com- 
mended, W.  B.  BuU, Newport Pagnell,  Bucks.  Chiekefu.—Vlan/tfO.Btabu, 
Second,  W.  J.  Smith.    Third,  W.  B.  BnlL    Highly  Commended,  C.  Wright. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Bed).— First,  Second,  and  Third,  H.  "*  "* 
^ghly  Commended,  J.  N.  Beasley,  Northampton. 

Gamk  (Brown-breasted  and  other  Beds,  except  Black>breasted).' 
and  Second,  H.  Sheild.    Third,  J.  H.  Smith,  Horton,  Northampton. 

Game  (Duckwings,  or  any  other  colour).— First  and  Second,  H.  SbeUd, 
Thhrd,  H.  Banks,  Woroester.    Highly  Commended,  H.  Banks ;  H.  SheUd. 

Cochin-Chikas  (Any  colour).— First,  T.  Tatham.  Second,  J.  N.  Beasley. 
Third,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Lingwood.  OhUhsnt^^ 
First,  Bev.  C.  H.  Lucas,  the  Beotory,  Edith  Weston,  Stamford.  Seeond, 
J.  Barber,  Kettering.    Third  and  Highly  Commended,  J.  N.  Beasley. 

Hambitrghs  (Any  variety).~-First,  w.  Barford,  Aylesbury.  Second, 
Hon.  T.  W.  FitzwIUiam. 

Any  otheb  Distinct  Bbsrd.- First  and  Second,  The  National  Poultry 
Company,  Bromley,  Kent  (La  Fleche,  Crdve  Cceur).  Third,  J.  K.  FowUic 
(Brahma  chickens).  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  T.  W.  FitzwUliam  (Crdve 
Co^nr  ;  H.  Savile  (Japanese  Silkies);  J.  Barber  (Oame  Bantams);  J.D. 
Bletsoe,  Orendon  Hall,  Northampton  (Game  Bantams).  Commended, 
The  National  Poultry  Company  (Houdan) ;  J.  K.  Fowler  (Game  Bantams); 
Bev.  Dr.  Sedgwick,  Great  Houghton  Bectory,  Northampton  (Game  Ban- 
tams). 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

DoBKiNO.— First,  D.  C.  Campbell,  M.D.  Second,  B.  Wood.  Third,'Gapt. 
H.  B.  Lane,  Lily  £01],  Bracknell.    Commended,  H.  Llngwood. 

Spanish.- First,  J.  T.  Parker,  Northampton.    Seoondi,  H.  ft  8.  Oooperj 
WalsalL 
Gamk.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  H.  Sheild,  Northampton. 
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OszsB.— First  and  Second.  J.  K.  Fowler.  Hlghlj  CommeBdad,  H.  SaTlle. 
Commended,  The  Ladles  Weniworth  FiUtwUIum,  Harrowden  Honse, 
WelllngboroQf^. 

DuoKs  rAyle8bnr7).~FiTst  and  Seoond,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  K.  Fowler ;  Bey.  C.  H.  Crosse,  Cambridge. 

Duoss  (Bonen).— First,  T.  Bomaby,  Upper  Lodge,  PipewelL  Second, 
and  Highlj  Commended,  J.  E.  Fowler. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety ).— First,  H.  Saylle  (Carolina).  Second,  J. 
Beasley  (East  Indian).  Highly  Commended,  J.  E.  Fowler  (East  Indian) ; 
J.  W.  Smith  (Black  East  Indian). 

TxTRXBTS.— Prize,  Sir  C.E.  Isham,  Bart. 

PxoxoKS  SwxKPSTAKBS.— Carrier*,  OwU  and  Pototen.—Txize,  H.  Tardley, 
Birmingham.  MagpUs^  ArehangeU  and  Turfrite.— Oommended,  J.  Noble. 
Carrient  TeUow  BdUUiead*.  Jaeobiiu.— Commended,  J.  Adams,  North- 
ampton.   Any  variety.— Highly  Commended,  J.  Adams. 

▲  pen  of  three  Spanish  fowln,  a  pen  of  dark  Brahma  Pallets,  and  three 
Tnrkey  Poolta  were  Commended  as  Extra  Stock. 

The  officiating  Arbitrator  was  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cot- 
tage, Sparkbrook,  Birmingham. 


THE  MANCHESTER  POULTRY  PRIZE 
SCHEDULE. 

We  have  been  fayoiired  -with  the  perusal  of  a  proof  sheet  of 
the  Manchester  prize  list,  and  we  can  tmly  say  we  have  never 
yet  met  with  one  on  so  liberal  a  scale.  It  is  evidently  calcu- 
lated not  only  to  insure  most  extensive  entries  from  all  our 
principal  exhibitors  for  the  Show  on  December  the  21st,  but 
it  will  also  tend  to  place  the  breeding  of  first-class  fancy 
poultry  amongst  the  foremost  ranks  of  popular  and  at  the 
same  time  remunerative  amusements.  In  poultry  228  prizes, 
vaiying  in  value  from  £10  to  a  sovereign,  are  offered ;  forty- 
eight  prizes  are  to  be  allotted  to  Pigeons,  ranging  in  value 
from  £3  down  to  £1 ;  and  the  Babbits  enjoy  equally  liberal 
premiums. 

With  such  a  schedule,  no  doubt  Manchester  will  enjoy  this 
year  an  amount  of  support  hitherto  unprecedented. 


KEEPING  EGGS   FRESH. 

In  recent  Numbers  various  modes  of  keeping  eggs  have  been 
recommended,  all  of  them,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  good.  I  am, 
however,  again  induced  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  plan  which 
I  described  some  years  ago,  for  by  it  eggs  have  been  preserved 
good  for  sixteen  months,  and  I  have  myself  partaken  of  some 
kept  more  than  half  that  time  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  fresh  e^s,  and  such,  I  am  told,  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  confectionary  where  eggs  are  used,  as  they  can  be  whipped 
into  the  required  condition.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  Uiis 
is,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  certain  test  of  the  freshness  of 
the  egg. 

The  plan  being  exceedingly  simple,  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
itself  to  all  who  may  be  desirous  of  keeping  eggs.  It  is  this  : 
Pot  the  eggs  into  an  ordinary  colandar,  dip  them  a  few  seconds 
in  boiling  water,  and  let  them  dry ;  then  pack  them  in  a  box  or 
jar  with  a  lid  to  it,  using  dry  wood  ashes  for  the  packing  materifd, 
and  let  the  box  or  jar  be  quite  full,  so  that  it  can  be  turned 
bottom  upwards  occasionally — ^in  fact,  I  presume  that  it  ought 
to  lie  as  much  in  that  position  as  in  any  other.  The  object  of 
this  appears  to  be  to  prevent  the  yolk  settUng  to  one  side ;  and 
I  suppose  the  dipping  in  hot  water  hardens  the  filmy  lining  of 
the  sheU,  so  as  to  render  it  more  capable  of  excluding  air. 
In  this  view  of  the  matter  I  may,  however,  be  wrong.  Certain 
it  iS)  nevertheless,  that  the  eggs  so  treated  keep  well  and  as 
long  as  they  are  generally  wanted,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
plan  is  a  point  in  its  favour  not  to  be  disputed.  Probably 
other  materials  as  well  as  wood  ashes  might  be  u?ed,  but  of 
Buch  I  have  no  experience.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
maybe  some  preservative  properties  peculiar  to  the  wood  ashes ; 
and  as  these  are  easily  obtained,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
those  interested  in  the  keeping  of  eggs  to  try  the  plan  and 
report  the  result. — J.  Robson,  Linton. 


protected  from  exposure  to  the  vidBsitudes  of  oar  changeaUe 
climate. 

As  I  have  been  asked  what  will  be  the  real  value  of  the  five- 
guinea  silver  cups  we  offer,  permit  me  to  say  they  are  to  be 
ihe  very  best  we  can  obtain,  our  Committee  having  the  promiBe 
of  them  at  wholesale  prices,  and  I  assure  exhibitors  that  they 
cost  our  Society  £5  6«.  each.  Oar  Committee  trost  that  exhibi- 
tors will  send  as  many  entries  as  possible,  making  oar  iint 
Exhibition  a  saooess,  so  that  we  miay  offer  even  a  better  prize 
list  next  year. 

In  answer  to  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,"  when  he  speaks  of  the  exotbi- 
tant  charges  made  to  exhibitors  for  the  carriage  of  fowls,  allov 
me  to  remind  him,  as  also  any  intending  exhibitor  at  ^e 
Ipswich  Poultry  Show,  which  is  to  take  place  November  8tti 
and  9th,  that  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  are  certainly 
an  exception  as  regards  the  carriage  of  fowls ;  and  to  show  that 
their  charge  is  very  moderate,  I  may  mention  having  myself  s 
pen  of  Polands  from  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  brought  direct  to  my 
house,  whish  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  station,  for  Is.  U. 
As  a  further  inducement  for  exhibitors  to  send  their  birds,  vi 
have  obtained  through  the  liberality  of  the  Great  Eastern  Com- 
pany their  promise  to  convey  aU  specimens  on  the  return 
journey  to  any  station  on  their  lines  free  of  charge,  provided 
they  remain  the  property  of  the  sender.— W.  B.  Jeffbizs, 
Hon.  Sec.y  Ipswich  Poultry  Society. 


IPSWICH  POULTRY  SHOW. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Hewitt's  letter  in  your  Journal  of  the  11th 
inst.,  speaking  of  the  folly  of  poultry  societies  holding  their 
shows  in  the  open  air,  will  you  allow  me  to  inform  him  that 
our  Committee  have  secured  the  spacious  Ipswich  Com  Ex- 
change for  their  Show  ?  The  building  is  light,  well-ventilated, 
and,  in  fact,  a  better  place  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
have.    All  specimens  committed  to  our  charge  will  thus  be 


HONEY    HARVEST— WOODEN-TOPPED    STRAW 
HIVES. 

Having  tried  this  year  for  the  first  time  what  could  be  done 
by  a  strong  stock  of  bees  in  a  hive  built  in  accordance  with 
directions  so  kindly  and  fully  given  me  by  Mr.  8.  Bevan  Fox, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries  in  No.  186,  Vol.  VII.,  New  Series, 
of  The  Journal  of  Hobticultube,  I  am  anxious  to  lay  iiefore 
its  readers  the  great  success  (greater,  indeed,  than  I  oould 
possibly  have  expected),  which  has  attended  the  busy  occupants 
of  my  new  box  hive. 

On  the  18th  of  last  May,  shortly  before  noon,  two  strong 
swarms  issued  forth  within  ten  minutes  of  one  another  from 
two  stocks  in  my  apiary ;  the  one  was  hived  in  the  box  hive 
already  alluded  to,  the  other  in  a  strong  and  well-built  straw 
hive.     The  latter,  however,  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to 
settle,  and  at  length,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  induce  the 
restless  colony  to  remain  at  home,  quitted  its  habitation  for  the 
more  costly  abode  of  the  more  ifavoured  swarm.     But  little 
quarrelling  took  place  in  the  now  double  stock,  for  by  the  morn- 
ing the  busy  workers  of  the  two  colonies  might  be  seen  taking 
their  flight  across  the  fields.    Truly  may  they  be  said  to  have 
improved  '*  each  shining  hour,"  for  in  ten  days  from  the  time 
they  began  together  to  collect  the  materials  wherewith  to 
build,  without  rule  or  compass,  each  fragile  cell,  they  gST8 
signs  of  a  want  of  additional  accommodation.    This  I  at  onoe 
supplied,  admitting  them  on  the  28th  of  May  to  the  large  and 
outer  super- covering  so  admirably  adapted  for  carrying  on  in 
regular  order  the  building  of  their  comb  and  disposal  of  their 
stores.    Another  ten  days,  and  a  further  space  for  their  work 
must  be  given.    Gradually  the  outer  box  is  raised,  and  with 
rapidity  is  each  of  the  eight  combs,  so- well  supported  on  the 
Woodbury-bar,  filled  with  the  nectar  drained  from  many  a 
flower.    Again,  and  again,  they  needed  additional  room,  and 
no  sooner  was  it  from  time  to  time  given,  than  with  greater 
perseverance  they  carried  on  their  wonderful  work. 

At  length  on  the  19th  of  July,  finding  that  the  super-box 
was  becoming  well  filled,  and  wishing  to  compete  with  other 
bee-keepers,  and  to  show  the  extraordinary  workings  of  the 
busy  bee  at  the  horticultural  show  held  at  Stowmarket,  on  the 
following  day,  the  20th,  I,  duly  prepared,  undertook  with  the 
assistance  of  an  energetic  apiarian,  to  remove  from  the  super 
the  many  thousands  of  bees  still  clustering  on  the  combs,  and 
yet  busy  at  their  work.  This,  as  it  proved,  was  not  altogether 
an  easy  task,  for  her  majesty  the  queen  bee  was  there  in  the 
midst  of  her  devoted  subjects,  and  as  she  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  quit  with  them,  I  was  compelled  to  resort  to  force 
(by  fumigation).  Her  majesty  was  at  length  captured  and 
returned  to  her  disconsolate  subjects  in  the  stock  hive,  whilst 
the  rest  of  them,  as  best  they  could  after  recovery  from  the 
intoxicating  fumes,  found  their  way  back  to  their  misused 
sovereign. 

Having  thus  quietly,  though  with  some  little  difficult, 
expelled  the  refractory  multitudes,  nothing  remained  but  to 
ascertain  what  in  reality  the  bees  had  done  for  me  from  the 
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284h  of  May  to  the  19th  of  July.  The  large  and  heavy  hoz 
was  placed  upon  the  seales,  and  I  found  to  my  rarprise  that 
my  busy  little  faYonrites  had  given  me  in  oomb  and  honey 
61  Ibfl.  nett  weight.  Such  is  my  experience  of  the  ose  of  a 
box  hive,  and  outer-box  super  on  the  Woodbury  eight-bar 
i^tem.  This  result  in  some  neighbourhoods  may  not  be 
thought  extraordinary,  but  in  this  district  and  at  the  horticul- 
tural show  before  alluded  to,  it  was  regarded  as  a  marvel  by 
admiring  crowds,  and  won  for  me  the  "  first  prize  for  honey 
^y  deprivation." 

l^ow,  that  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  bees,  I  would  venture  to 
place  before  the  many  who  take  an  interest  in  apiarian  matters 
the  diagram  of  a  hive,  which,  from  the  experience  I  have  had 
of  its  use  this  season,  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  be  of  better 
eoDsbruotion  than  the  ordinary  straw  hive  with  wholly  or 
partially  wooded  top.  The  idea  carried  out  in  this  hive  sug- 
gested itself  to  me,  from  the  fact  that  the  tops  of  the  hives  I 
hftTO  had  in  use  now  for  some  few  years,  have  given  way  from 
the  weight  of  honey  they  have  had  to  support,  thus  rendering 
their  surface  uneven,  and  in  consequence  making  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  work  supers  well  upon  them.  The  hive  under  con- 
sideration is  so  constructed  as  to  entirely  obviate  these  two 
evUs,  at  Uie  same  time  it  is  so  simple  as  to  require  no  length- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


ened  explanation.  The  crown-board  a  (Jiff.  1),  is  firmly  screwed 
to  two  bars,  b  b,  projecting  at  either  end  jusi  beyond  Uie  straw, 
thus  entirely  preventing  the  crown-board  giving  way  in  the 
sHghiest  degree.  These  two  bars  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
of  a  double  slide  passing  beneath  them,  the  one  of  perforated 
zinc  for  ventilation,  the  other  of  tin  for  cutting  off  all  com- 
mtinieation  with  any  super-glass  which  may  be  in  use.  There 
is  also  a  super-board,  c  [Jig.  2),  so  constructed  as  to  slide  easily 
between  these  two  bars,  resting  at  the  same  time  upon  them, 
and  thus  exercising  an  equal  pressure  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  crown-board.  The  super-board  is  also  furnished  with  a 
double  sHde,  so  that  to  the  most  timid  this  arrangement  of 
slides  niU  be  found  most  useful  in  the  manipulation  of  bees. — 
A.  K.  H.,  Westharpe. 


BEES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
Whsk  in  London  a  week  or  two  ago  I,  of  course,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  and  equally,  of  course,  when  there  com- 
plied with  the  invitation  which  I  descried  posted  in  divers 
conspicuous  positions  to  visit  **  Marriott's  working  bees."  Here 
I  found  a  couple  of  unicomb  and  the  same  number  of  circular 
g^ass  hives  tenanted  and  at  work,  so  far  as  the  advanced  season 
would  permit,  together  with  other  hives  of  various  descriptions, 
filled  supers,  specimens  of  comb,  royal  cells,  &o.,  the  whole 
being  explained  by  Ui,  Marriott  in  a  brief  but  intelligent  and 
intemgible  lecture  repeated  every  few  minutes.  Judging  from 
the  nnmber  of  visitors  and  the  mterest  which  they  displayed, 
this  little  exhibition  appears  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  of  its 
proprietor,  as  well  as  to  mimster  to  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  rational  culture  of  the  honey  bee.^A  Dsvonshibb  Bex- 


SAVING  CONDEMNED  BEES. 
I  AM  trying  your  plan  (page  18),  for  saving  condemned  bees.  | 
I  united  Uie  inmates  of  four  hives  on  the  4th  instant,  and  have 
fed  since  then  with  loaf  sugar  syrup  through  perforated  zinc  at 
the  top  of  my  box,  by  means  of  an  inverted  bottle,  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  of  sugar  per  day,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  honey, 
which  I  give  them  in  a  tin  drawer  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 
Bo  you  think  that  quantity  more  than  is  really  necessary? 
The  floor  is  nearly  covered  ^th  small  white  flakes  like  wax. 


Does  it  require  to  be  deared  ?  I  have  placed  them  in  a  hex- 
agon box  of  my  own  manufacture,  made  of  yellow  deal ;  it 
measures  intexnial^ll  inches  across  from  side  to  side,  and  is 
15  inches  deep.  Will  the  great  depth  be  any  injury  to  the 
bees  ?  1  have  a  window  in  the  side,  so  that  I  can  watch  their 
progress.  I  believe  the  bees  and  comb  now  weigh  from  6  to 
7  lbs.,  having  inhabited  their  new  home  seven  days. 

I  am  preparing  supers  on  a  plan,  recommended  me  by  W. 
Hedley,  Esq.,  of  Charlwood,  each  piece  being  about  4  inches 
deep,  the  top  fitted  with  sliding  laths.  Will  such  plan  be  the 
best?— An  Amateub  Bxe-kbxpbb. 

[You  are  not  feeding  your  bees  too  profusely.  The  supply 
should  be  continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  stock  weighs 
something  approaching  to  20  lbs.  nett.  The  floor-board  need 
not  be  cleared  of  the  small  white  flakes,  which  are  scales  of 
wax  secreted  by  the  bees  and  dropped  by  them  in  the  process 
of  fabricating  comb.  Your  hive  is  somewhat  deep,  and  the 
supers  rather  shallow,  but  the  bees  may,  nevertheless,  prosper 
in  the  flrst,  and  you  may  deepen  the  latter  by  inserting  a  second 
box  under  the  first  when  nearly  full.] 


THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE.— Part  V. 

HOW  I  PBOCEBDED  TO  INCBEA8E  AND  MULTIPLY  IT. 

{Contifoted  from  page  156.) 

BsroBB  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  attempts  which  I 
made  to  propagate  Apis  fasoiata  during  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  and  the  degree  of  success  by  which  they  were  attended,  I 
may  be  permitted  again  to  refer  to  my  correspondence  with 
Herr  Yogel,  which  terminated  on  his  p^  with  a  long  letter  in 
his  own  language,  which  reached  me  in  September,  and  from 
which  I  make  the  following  extracts : — 

**The  Egyptian  queen  which  you  received  from  me  was 
reared  in  June  last;  she  is,  therefore,  about  four  months  old. 
This  queen  has  received  a  true  impregnation,  because  the 
Bothers  that  were  reared  from  her  brood  here  produced  true 
Egyptians.  I  sent  you  this  queen  because  the  queens  that 
were  thus  reared  became  all  beautiful  and  true  Egyptians. 

"  The  cells  of  the  Egyptian  bees  are.  one-tenth  narrower 
than  the  cells  of  our  northern  bee,  so  that  ten  Egyptian  cells, 
including  the  partition  walls,  are  equal  in  width  to  nine  cells 
of  our  bees.  If  the  Egyptian  bee  is  bred  in  the  combs  of  Apis 
mellifioa,  and  by  native  bees,  it  becomes  bodily  somewhat 
larger  and  also  makes  somewhat  larger  cells.  The  black  or 
the  Italian  bees  no  doubt  feed  the  Egyptian  larvaa  with  abun- 
dance of  pollen,  wherefore  the  young  bees  bred  in  their  larger 
cells  are  of  unusual  size  when  hatched  out.  If,  however,  there 
are  only  Egyptians  in  the  hive,  all  the  bees  will  ultimately 
revert  to  their  origiual  size.'* 

Herr  Yogel  then  gives  his  opinion  of  my  hives,  of  which  I 
had  sent  Um  a  description,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  one  • 
of  my  frames,  which  in  respect  to  size  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  large  ones  in  use  in  America  and  the 
diminutive  ones  of  Germany,  and  are,  as  I  believe,  the  best 
adapted  for  our  dimate.    He  says : — 

"  The  Egyptian  bees  require  as  large  a  hive  as  the  Italian. 
I  think  your  hive  too  wide.  The  Dzierzon  hive  is  made 
but  10  inches  wide  (compare  the  line  A  B*).  Hives  provided 
with  frames  are  11  inches  in  width,  but  the  combs  are  then 
also  but  10  indies  wide,  as  the  frame  stands  off  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  on  each  side,  and  each  part  on  either  side  is  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  consequently  four  quarters,  or  one 
inch,  must  be  deducted.  We  find  here  that  the  bees  winter 
better  in  narrow  hives  because  the  warmth  is  better  kept 
together  in  them.  Our  hives  have  three  storeys  one  above 
another  (stiinderstock),  and  each  storey  contains  from  ten  to 
twelve  combs,  so  that  the  stock  when  filled  contains  from 
thirty  to  thizty-six  combs,  each  10  inches  wide,  and  about 
8  inches  high.  The  *  lagerstock  *  has  but  two  storeys,  each 
storey  containing  about  fifteen  combs,  both  taken  together  about 
thirty.  My  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  your  hives  may,  however, 
be  wrong,  because  I  know  England,  its  climate,  and  bee- 
pasture  only  from  books,  and,  therefore,  may  be  mistaken. 
The  breadth  of  our  comb-bars  is  exactly  an  inch,  and  differs 
from  the  breadth  of  your  bars.  Your  bars  are  too  narrow,  as  a 
brood-comb  is  exactly  1  inch  thick,  but  will  just  suit  the 
Egyptian  bee  whose  comb  is  not  so  thick." 


•  This  line  is  10  Oennan  inohas  in  length,  and  marked  on  tlie  nuurgta 
of  the  latter.  I  find  on  comparing  it,  that  10  Pnusian  inches  are  equal 
to  about  9i  Inches  English. 
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Beferring  to  regioidal  attacks  on  young  qneens,  Herr  Yogel 

0flQfB  I-^ 

*'  it  has  frequently  happened«to  me  that  yoting  queens  were 
kffled  by  their  own  workers ;  but  this  was  only  the  ease  after 
their  returning  from  a  Buccessfnl  wedding  flight."  For  certain 
rtesons  which  fierr  Yogel  states,  they  then  seem  straoge  to  the 
bees,  wherefore  the^  are  often  treated  hostilely,  nay  even  kiJled. 

"  Tou  are  quite  right  '*  continues  Herr  Yogel  *'  in  saying  that 
Egyptian  queens  mating  with  Italian  drones  produce  only 
Egyptian  drones.  Observation  has  shown  this  also  in  the 
present  year.  Likewise  Egyptian  queens  impregnated  by  black 
drones  bred  only  pure  Egyptian  dironee.  If  the  young  queen 
is  a  true  one  by  birth,  the  mating  with  a  drone  of  another 
speoiee  has  no  influence  whatever  on  her  male  offspring. 

^  I  do  not  find  that  the  Egyptian  queens  quit  their  cells 
sooner  than  the  Italian.  If  this  has  been  the  case  with  you, 
then  the  bees  have- chosen  a  larva  more  than  three  days  old, 
from  which  to  raise  a  queen,  wherefore  your  queens  hatched 
sooner.  It  has  repeatedly  happened  to  me,  that  queens  left 
their  cells  on  the  tenth  day ;  but  this  was  only  the  case  when- 
the  bees  had  larvsd  four  or  five  days  old  from  which  to  rear  a 
queen. 

"  Tou  did  well  to  raise  young  Egyptian  queens  this  summer. 
Next  spring  you  will  have  Egyptian  drones  in  greater  abundance. 
The  latter  are  on  the  whole  of  a  more  beautiful  colour  than  the 
Italian  drones,  which,  as  a  rule,  vary  in  colour." 

Being  willing  to  eondudewhat  I  thought  worth  extracting 
fren  Herr  Yogel's  letters,  I  have  advanced  somewhat  too  far 
in.  point  of  time,  and  must  therefore  go  back  to  the  end  of 
July,  when  I  received  the  Egyptian  queen.  As  before  stated, 
aha  alone  survived  the  journey  and  the  hazards  of  an.  introduc- 
tion to  A  small  colony  of  Italians,  which  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  strengthen  by  the  oareful  selection  and  gradual  addi- 
tion of  ripe  brood  combs  from  other  and  stronger  stocks.  This 
prooess  being  necessarily  somewhat  slow,  I  could  not  wait  for 
its  eondusion,  but  was  of  course  compelled  to  defer  operations 
until  my  liUiputian  Semiramis  had  so  far  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  incident  to  her  journey  and  translation  to 
an  alien  stock,  to  commence  the  all-important  duty  of  oviposi- 
tion  in  her  new  realm.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  7th  of 
August  that  I  found  myself  in  a  position  to  take  the  first  step 
towards  propagating  my  new  and*  very  interesting  acquisition. 
As  it  was  essential  that  in  endeavouring  after  this  end  I  should 
not  detaziorate  even  in  the  slightest  degree  the  little  colony 
presided  over  by  the  illustrious  stranger  whose  dangers  and 
adventures  fonned  the  subject  of  mv  last  paper,  I  may  be  ex- 
oosed  for  entering  somewhat  into  detail  in  describing  the  pro- 
oess by  which  the  prosperity  of  the  original  colony  was  not 
only  not  retarded,  but  was  even  actually  advanced  by  the  mea- 
sures adopted  for  propagating  the  new  race.  Selecting,  then, 
one  ai  the  original  combs  in  which  her  Egyptian  majesty  had 
by  tins  time  deposited  a  good  many  eggs,  I  on  the  above-men- 
tioned day  swept  every  bee  from  it  back  into  the  hive  with  a 
feather,  and  supplied  its  plaee  with  a  oomb  fuU  of  sealed  brood 
from  another  hive,  thus  aotually  benefiting  and  strengthening 
the  Egyptian  stock.  Putting  the  abstracted  comb  into  a  nucleus- 
box,  I  added  to  it  two  honeycombs,  placed  one  on  each  side, 
and  brushed  into  the  box  all  the  bees  from  three  brood-combs 
lifled  out  of  a  strong  hive  for  that  purpose.  Substituting  a 
sheet  of  perforated  zino  lor  the  ciown-board  of  the  nucleus- 
box,  and  closing  the  entrance  by  means  of  the  same  material, 
I  at  onoe  conveyed  it  to  a  dark  room,  where  it  remained  until 
duflk.  As  soon  as  darkness  had  pretty  well  set  in  it  was  placed 
on  its  intended  stand,  the  entrance  unbarred,  and  the  crown- 
board  replaced.  A  grand  rush  was  of  course  the  result,  but  it 
waa  too  dark  to  take  wing,  and  the  involuntary  truants  were 
perforce  oompelled  to  remain  where  they  were  until  the  next 
morning,  when  numbers,  doubtless,  returned  to  their  own 
hive.  Notwithstanding  this  desertion,  so  many  bees  remained 
that  had  never  taken  flight,  and,  consequently,  knew  not  their 
way  home,  that  royal  ceUs  were  started  in  due  course,  and  the 
first  queen  was  hatched  on  the  22nd  of  August,  just  fifteen 
days  after  the  formation  of  the  little  artificial  colony. 

1  had  a  few,  but  only  a  very  few,  full-sized  Italian  drones 
remaining,  and  mj  prindpal  dependence  for  the  fecun4ation  of 
these  late-bred  princesses,  was  on  the  services  of  a  number  of 
small  Lignrian  drones  bred  in  worker-cells,  and  whiibh  have  on 
this  account  been  deemed  by  some  to  be  incapable  of  fulfilling 
their  proper  fonetioDS.  Evidenees  of  fecundation  were,  tiiere- 
fore,  watched  for  with  no  little  anxiety,  and  it  will  readily  be 
conceived  with  what  exultation  the  fact  was  hailed,  that  on  the 
9th  of  September,  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  her  existence, 


it  was  found  that  this,  the  first  English-bred  Egyptituu  qnestt 
bee,  had  become  fully  capable  of  performing  every  duty  eon- 
neoted  with  her  position.— A  Dbvonshibe  Bbb-kseveb. 


TO  PRESERVE  FRUIT  FOR  WINTER  USB. 

Quite  fill  the  ordinary  wide-mouthed  fruit-bottles  with  sound 
fruit,  let  it  be  thoroughly  shaken  down,  so  that  the  bottles  shall 
hold  as  much  as  possible.  Next,  firmly  fix  a  board  horizontally 
in  a  copper,  on  which  set  the  bottles  of  fruit ;  pour  cold  water 
into  the  copper  till  it  reaches  to  within  about  It  inch  of  the 
mouths  of  the  bottles.  Now,  light  the  fire  and  allow  the  water 
to  heat  gradually.  As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  boU,  the  frmi 
will  shrink ;  when  it  has  shrunk  about  2  indies  take  the  botties 
out  of  the  copper,  and  fill  them  nearly  to  the  top  with  boiling 
water,  taking  care  that  no  fruit  floats ;  pour  on  the  top  about  a 
table-spoonful  of  strong  spirit,  then  cork  down  tightly  and  seal, 
first  dipping  the  lower  end  of  the  cork  into  the  spirit.  Bladdor 
may  be  substituted  for  the  cork,  and  sealing  wax. 

It  is  essential  that  the  final  dosing  should  be  completed 
while  t)\e  bottles  are  quUe  hot.  If  a  copper  is  inconvenient,  the 
boiling  may  be  done  in  a  saucepan  of  the  requiFite  depth  ovs 
the  fire,  but  the  bottles  must  be  prevented  from  touchi^  the 
saucepan,  by  means  of  straw. 

By  adopting  the  above  method,  I  have  had  for  some  wintera 
past  a  good  supply  of  fruit,  perfect  in  flavour,  and  bright  in 
colour.— H.  W. 


A  Good  Disinfectant.— The  carbolate  of  lime  is  reeom- 
mended  by  medical  authority  as  an  effectual  and  cheap  disin- 
feotant.  Its  preparation  is  very  simple.  Take  a  tub  and  place 
some  unslacked  lime  in  it,  then  add  water  and  stir  up ;  after 
a  time  draw  off  the  water,  and  add  carbolic  add  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  to  two  hundred.  Thus,  as  carbolic  add  only 
costs  about  U,  per  gallon  wholesale,  we  have  the  cheapest  A 
disinfectants.  If  this  were  extensivdy  used  to  flush  our  sewers, 
as  also  by  private  persons  in  their  own  houses,  it  would  do 
much  to  prevent  disease. 


A  Grxenfincb  Mule  Buebdimo.— My  attention  has  baoa 
directed  to  the  suggestions  made  by  a  correapondent,  that  an. 
error  may  have  been  made,  and  that  the  hen  may  not  realhr 
have  been  a  mule,  but,  upon  that  I  am  perfectly  dear.  I  brea 
her  myself  from  a  cock  greenfinch  and  a  hen  ctmary  kept  hj 
themselves  iu  a  breeding  cage,  so  that  of  her  being  a  mole  X 
have  no  doubt.  She  has  brought  up  eleven  young  birds,  and 
is  now  sitting  upon  five  eggs.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  tfaia 
freak  of  nature,  but  of  the  fact  itself  I  can  beer  podtive  teili- 
mony.— W.  B.  Hughes,  Chelm$/brd. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

HoKouRABLS  Man  {0.  B,  £.).-^We  do  Bot  know. 

Cochxv-Chiii AR  (ff.  O.  ^.).^The  cock  two  years  old  and  the  pallets  six 
months  are  not  objectionable  as  to  age;  whether  their  progeny  is  goed 
depends  apon  very  different  aateoedente-^lireed,  managemttot,  relnaoor 
ship,  Ac.  Yulinre  hocks  are  when  the  fMthera  of  the  thiiiha  ana  so  long 
as  to  project  beyond  the  knee  or  hock,  as  It  does  in  the  vnttnre  and  f 
other  species  of  rapacious  birds. 

Oaks  Cock's  Bill  Broken  (Oawu  Coek).— The  bill  will  not  grow  i 
to  its  original  size,  nor  are  there  any  means  of  making  it  do  so. 
bird  may  be  inconyenienoad  by  it,  bat  is  not  disqaaufled.     Se  vOi 
Boon  learn  to  eat. 

Oats  Orouvd  for  Poultry.— In  reply  to  yoor  eoixMpandent,  Imsf 
name  Mr.  John  Hill,  Maresfleld  Mill,  tJokfield,  Sosaex,  wlio  will  formad 
samples  and  price.— W.  W.  Towkbbbhd. 

Bkb-housb  (E.  TT.).— The  site  of  a  bee>hoase  most,  of  o&iam,bm 
determined  by  the  nomber  of  hives  It  is  intand,ed  to  aoooBnBodst% 
whether  eight  or  ten  or  more,  allowing  8  feet  hetwBsn  each  doorwav. 
Lignrian  bees  are  not  now  very  ezpensiva.  If  yon  write  to  T.  W.  Wood- 
bory,  Esq.,  Moont  Radford,  Exeter,  he  wiU  give  partionlan. 


POULTRY  MARKET.— Sbpibmbbe  17. 

Thb  tardy  harvest  operations  are  net  without  eifeet  upon  the  ponlify 
market.  The  people  are  too  busy  in  the  fields  to  kill  and  sand  np  pooltcy^ 
This  caases  rather  a  bettar  prioa  than  is  nsoalfbr  fattened  andaluiiee 
pooltiy. 

S  d.  f.  d'.]  Sk  d  ft  dL 

Large  Fowls 2  6  to  8  0    Paitridges   ....•.•...0  OtoO  O- 

Smaller  do 2  0  8  8    Oroose 0  0  0  tt 

Fowls 0  0  0  O'HaMS •  ff  0  • 

ChSokens   1  «  1.  9    Babbits 1  4  1  • 

Oeeee 6  6  6  0    WUddo *..»  0  8  «  » 

Dacks 1  6  1  OiHgeons 0  8  t  • 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month 

■2? 

Week. 

OCTOBEB  8-^  1868. 

▲Terage  TemperatiiM 

60  years. 

Sim 
Bises. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
Bises. 

Moon 
8e4e. 

M'^on'B 
Age. 

dock 
after 
Snn. 

Day 

of 
Tesr. 

S 

TV 

Balaamin«  IaU^U. 

?a- 

'Sfi*- 

Mean. 
64.8 

""T 

m.     h. 
4at6 

m.    h. 
86af5 

m.      h. 
mom. 

m.  h. 
28af2 

i>Sj» 

m.    s. 
10    89 

276 

8 

W 

Balsams. 

68.7 

44.6 

64.1 

16 

6     6 

88     6 

9     0 

7     8 

24 

10    67 

276 

4 

Th 

Banera  UtifoUa. 

64.1 

48.3 

68.7 

19 

7     6 

81      6 

90     1 

80     8 

26 

11    16 

277 

6 

P 

Rl&ndfonUft  intermMfftr 

68.1 

40.7 

61.9 

19 

9     6 

28     6 

27     2 

7     4 

26 

11    83 

278 

6 

8 

BrowaUias. 

61.9 

48.7 

62.8 

21 

10     6 

26      6 

84     8 

88     4 

27 

11    61 

279 

7 

Suv 

19  SUMDAT  IFTEB  TbIXXTT. 

69.6 

44.2 

68.4 

19 

12     6 

84      6 

40      4 

69     4 

28 

18     8 

280 

8 

M 

Calceolarias. 

61JS 

42.4 

61.9 

20 

14     6 

22      6     48      5 

22     6 

• 

12    26 

281 

From  obtearvations  token  near  London  during  the  last  thirtr-nine  yum,  fhe  aTerase  day  tomperatiiTe  of  the  week  Is  68.0^ ;  and  ite  night    | 

on  the  4th,  1839;  and  the  lowest  eold  IT'.on  the. Snd,  1858.     The  greatest  laU  of  rain  was 

GRAPES  SHANKING  AND  SPOTTING. 


RAPES  shank  owing  to  two 
caiiises— viz.,  a  deii den ty  of 
sap,  anil  \-itiate4  sap. 

l^i\  Dkhcikncv  of  Sap. — 
TliU  n\(iy  vcsiiU  from  the 
great  disparity  bettveen  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  in  which  the  roots  are  situated 
and  that  of  the  house  where  the  foliage  and  fruit  are.  In 
the  case  of  outside  borders  tliere  is  very  often  a  difference 
of  10°  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house  and 
that  of  the  border,  and  in  a  hot,  dry  day  tlie  leaves  and 
fruit  will  throw  off  moisture  rapidly,  but  the  roots  furnish- 
ing sap  slowly,  too  little  will  be  pumped  up  to  meet  the 
requiremeuts  of  the  expanding  fruit.  The  footstalks  of  the 
berries  wiU  therefore  shrivel,  or  become  ulcerated,  and  a 
complete  stoppage  of  the  communication  between  the  roots 
and  the  benies  will  be  the  consequence,  ending  in  the 
shrivelling  of  the  berries  thus  cut  oft'  from  further  supplies 
of  sap.  Shanking  may,  tlierefore,  be  the  effect  of  the  roots 
not  furnishing  sap  in  sufiicient  quantity  for  the  demands 
of  the  expanding  fruit,  through  the  disparity  between  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  and  that  of  the  air;  and  yet  that 
in  fdl  cases  will  not  cause  shanking,  for  the  condition  of 
the  roots  may  be  such  that  they  will  supply  sap  fast  enough, 
or  there  may  be  enough  stored  up  in  the  stems  to  meet 
any  sudden  demand  of  the  expanding  fruit.  This,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  the  case  where  the  roots  are  in  a  medium 
favourable  to  the  formation  and  preservation  of  the  fibres 
and  their  points  or  spongioles.  Shanking,  therefore,  may 
not  be  tlie  effect  of  too  great  a  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  and  atmosphere ;  but  the  conditions 
unfavourable  to  shanking  are  elevation,  dryness,  and  open- 
ness of  the  border,  whimi  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  fibres  in  health  until  the  crop  is  mature ;  whilst 
the  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease  are  lowness,  wet- 
ness, and  closeness  of  the  material  of  the  border.  In  short, 
all  outside  borders  have  a  tendency  to  cause  shanking, 
for,  however  dry  they  may  be  rendered  by  drainage  and  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  formed,  yet  very  wet  and  cold 
weather  when  the  fruit  begins  to  colour  may  so  retard 
root-action  as  to  induce  shanking  through  an  insufficiency 
of  sap,  arising  from  inactivity  of  the  spongioles. 

A  deficiency  of  sap  may  also  result  from  the  border 
being  not  only  outside,  but  also  below  the  level  of  the 
Burrounding  ground,  and  deep,  rich,  and  imperfectly 
drained.  This  is  genereilly  the  case  when  shauldng  is 
most  severe.  Than  roots  situated  deep  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  in  a  manner  shut  out  from  all  sun  and  atmo- 
spheric influences,  in  conjunction  with  excessively  rich  soil, 
nothing  further  is  required  except  a  period  of  cold  rainy 
weather  when  the  Grapes  commence  ripening,  to  cause  the 
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speedy  destruction  of -the  fibres  (never  veiy  plentiful), 
rendering  the  supply  of  sap  insufficient  for  the  expansion 
of  the  fruit,  and  as  a  consequence  the  berries  shank. 
Examine  at  what  time  we  may  the  roots  of  Vines  situated 
in  a  deep,  rich,  low,  wet  border,  we  shall  find  them  little 
better  tnan  so  many  bare  sticks,  with  a  few  fibres  at  the 
ends— in  winter  almost  enthrely  rotten  and  dying  back, 
and  what  can  we  expect  but  that  similar  destruction  of  the 
fibres  will  take  place  in  summer  when  the  same  conditions 
of  coldness  and  wet  present  themselves?  Too  great  a 
depth  of  soil,  roots  too  deep,  soil  wet,  too  rich,  and  cold  in 
comparison  \<nitii  the  temperature  in  which  tiie  branches 
and  fruit  are  situated,  will  destroy  the  fibres,  and  cause  a 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  sap,  owing  to  wMch  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  berries  or  parts  of  the  bunches  will  become 
ulcerated. 

An  insufficiency  of  sap  may  also  result  from  depriving 
the  Vines  of  too  much  foliage  eitlier  in  the  current  or  the 
previous  season.  It  is  not  unusual  to  keep  vineries  warm 
and  moist,  with  no  great  amount  of  air  after  the  fruit  has 
set,  in  order  to  secure  root-action ;  a  great  breadth  of 
foliage  is  produced,  and  when  the  feniit  begins  to  colour,  or 
a  little  before,  a  great  part  of  the  leaves  is  suddenly  re- 
moved under  pretence  of  getting  the  fruit  well  coloured, 
and  thus  tlie  foliage  not  being  in  proportion  to  tlie  fruit 
and  to  the  root,  it  cannot  assimilate  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  sap  driven  into  it :  hence  the  roots  are  ren- 
dered inert,  and  their  destruction  follows  either  when  the 
weather  proves  wet  and  cold,  or  a  good  supply  of  water 
is  given  to  help  the  second  swelling.  The  roots  are  now 
gone,  but  more  air  is  given,  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves 
becomes  excessive,  the  roots  do  not  supply  sap  fast  enough 
for  the  swelling  friut,  and  shanking  of  the  footstalks  of  tiie 
berries  and  bunches  follows.  This  is  not  so  common  a 
cause  of  shanking  as  coldness  and  wetness  of  the  border, 
but  it  does  sometimes  occur  with  Vines  planted  in  an  in- 
side border. 

The  remedial  measures  are  to  form  the  border  inside, 
or  have  it  warmed  by  hot- water  pipes  in  chambers  imder 
it,  to  protect  it  from  heavy  and  cold  rains,  to  form  it 
in  all  mstances  where  practicable  above  the  surrounding 
ground  level,  and  to  provide  the  most  effectual  drainage 
possible,  and  this  more  particularly  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
cold,  wet,  clayey  nature.  I  found  that  the  Vines  planted 
in  a  border  sunk  so  as  to  be  level  with  the  suiTound- 
ing  surface,  always  had  a  tendency  to  shanking  in  the 
bunches  which  they  produced,  even  after  they  had  been 
lifted  and  the  border  thoroughly  drained.  The  following 
course  was  therefore  adopted : — The  surface  of  the  border 
was  concreted  with  lime  riddlings  and  gravel  well  pounded, 
and  two -inch  drain-pipes  were  laid  thereon,  so  as  to  form 
one  drain  lengthwise  18  inches  from  the  front  lights, 
another  a  like  distance  from  the  back,  and  one  in  the 
centre.  These  drains  extended  the  length  of  the  border, 
came  out  a  yard  beyond  it  at  each  end,  and  were  crossed 
by  similar  pipes  extending  from  the  front  to  tiie  back  of 
the  border,  forming,  where  they  crossed  those  laid  longi- 
tudinally, a  four-inch  opening  or  parting  covered  with  a 
tile.    The  cross  drains  were  4  feet  apart.    Upon  the  tiles 
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was  laid  a  foot  of  brickbats,  from  which  the  finer  portions  had 
been  sifted  out  by  an  inch  sieve,  and  on  the  brickbats  was 
placed  turf  grass-side  downwards.  The  border  was  composed 
of  torf,  ent  3  inches  thick,  from  a  pasture,  the  soil  of  which 
was  a  lic^tish  hazel  or  yellow  loam  resting  on  a  gravelly  anb- 
soil.  The  turf  was  laid  on  fresh,  as  cat,  grass-side  downwards, 
and  between  every  layer  boiled  half -inch  bones  were  strewn, 
until  the  border  had  be«n  carried  up  to  the  height  of  24  inches. 
When  finished  it  had  tibe  appearance  of  an  inclining  terrace, 
with  slopes  in  front  and  at  the  ends,  the  drain-tiles  extending 
beyond  these,  and  being  each  fitted  with  a  wooden  plug,  so  that 
they  could  be  opened  or  dosed  at  will.  During  the  growing 
season  these  plugs  were  taken  out  daily,  if  the  temperature  of 
the  air  exceeded  that  of  the  border,  but  at  no  other  time,  and 
they  were  invariably  put  in  at  night.  Vines  were  of  course 
planted,  and  the  Grapes  did  not  shank.  The  border,  having  a 
sloping  top  or  purface,  waa  covered  with  boards  if  the  weather 
proved  unfavourably  wet.  I  mention  this,  thioking  it  may 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  correspondent,  "  M.  J.  B.,"  to 
whose  questions  the  above  is  partly  in  reply. 
^  2nd,  Vitiated  Sap. — In  vineries  where  the  borders  are  in- 
side shanking  is  not  wholly  unlmown,  nor  in  heated  borders  is 
it  invariably  true  that  Grapes  do  not  shank.  I  have  seen  them 
shank  under  what  we  may  term  very  unfavourable  conditions 
for  the  disease,  and  notwithstanding  every  precaution  taken  to 
guard  against  it.  I  fully  believe  the  Vine  to  be  no  feeder  on 
carrion,  nor  any  of  those  strong  manures  which  subside  during 
decompo&ition  into  a  soapy  mass,  in  which  no  Vine  root  will 
live  for  a  single  winter,  or,  if  so,  only  to  pash  into  the  subsoil 
or  anywhere  out  of  the  reach  of  the  putrefaction.  Very  often 
Vine  bordera  are  made  so  that  tho  mouths  of  the  Vines  planted 
in  them  are  rotted  off,  at  times  taking  up  eo  much  food  as  to 
cover  the  roof  with  an  undue  amount  of  foliage,  and  at  other 
times  scarcely  enough  for  the  pressing  demands  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit ;  but  if  this  cause  shanking,  what  is  it  but  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  sap  ?  The  roots  not  taking  up  the  supply  of 
food  as  decomposed  or  rcnlered  available,  it  is  absorbed  by 
the  soil  adjoining,  and  this  goes  on  constantly,  so  tiiat  the  soU 
not  only  bscomes  ezccsiivaly  rich,  but  sodden,  sour,  and  de- 
prived of  air  from  its  closeness.  It  surely  must  follow  that 
the  spongioles  take  up  food  in  a  vitiated  state,  and  that  the 
plant  being  unable  to  throw  it  off  otherwise  new  parts  aro 
formed  ;  these  being  vigorously  st jpped  the  vitiated  sap  chokes 
the  passage  in  the  narrow  part  between  the  berry  and  main 
conduit  of  the  sap,  and  the  berry  so  cut  off  from  further 
supplies  of  sap  shrivels. 

The  sap  may  bo  vitiated  by  exccpslve  watering,  too  rich 
soil,  and  the  border  being  deprived  of  air  from  the  closeness 
of  the  materials  employed ;  and  this  vitiated  sap  produces  much 
^ood  and  long  loose  bunches  of  fruit  with  wiry  footstalks, 
the  berries  swell  very  irregularly,  and  when  they  should  become 
large,  plump,  and  well-coloured,  they  stop  swelling,  remain  red, 
shrivel,  and  are  sour.  A  soil  open,  well-drained,  and  poor 
rather  than  rich,  would  prevent  the  last  result,  and  our  best 
Grapes  are  not  grown  in  borders  measured  by  their  depth  and 
the  quantity  of  manure  they  contain,  but  by  the  openness  of 
the  soil,  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  manurial  substances, 
and  its  dryness  and  shallowness.  Naturally,  the  Vine  loves 
the  hills  and  rocks,  and  will  not  thrive  in  bogs,  such  as  we 
may  see  without  much  trouble  in  almost  any  garden  where 
Vines  have  been  planted  some  time.  Afford  the  Vine  a  warm, 
dry,  and  open  soil,  and  shanking  will  be  less  frequently  seen. 
It  may  only  be  an  idea  which  I  have,  bat  I  think  calcareous 
matter  is  valuable  for  some  kinds  of  Vines,  and  l^se  are  such 
as  are  most  liable  to  shank— viz.,  Frontignans.  I  have  had 
these  free  from  shanking  when  grown  in  a  border  out  of  do&n 
resting  on  a  bed  of  chalk,  which  substance  also  entered  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  border,  as  also  another  variety 
very  liable  to  shank — namely,  the  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Of  all 
Grapes  this  I  believe  to  be  the  very  best,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  difficult  to  grow  without  shanking  in  an  outside 
border.  With  me,  when  worked  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock, 
it  is  anything  but  cured,  though  vastly  improved. 

The  berries  sent  by  *'  M.  J.  B.,"  which  "  appear  braised," 
are,  in  addition  to  shanking,  spotted.  The  '"spot,"  as 
gardeners  call  it,  is  mainly  due  to  the  same  causes  as  shimking. 
— G.  AsusY. 

Tki  **  Betama  "  (Parkinsonia  aonleata),  grows  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Boath-westem  Texas,  and  is  now  quite  extensively 
aoltiyated  at  Austin,  and  in  other  plaees.  The  young  tiees 
hftTO  a  bright  green,  amooih  bark,  both  on  their  trunks  and 


branches,  with  long,  pendent,  grass-like  leaves,  which,  whan 
young,  have  small  leaflets.  It  has  bright  yellow  pea-like,  fra- 
grant flowers,  the  lower  parts  of  the  petals  tinged  with  oohzeoiis 
brown.  Its  seeds  are  contained  in  pods.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
and  quite  hardy.  From  its  endurance  of  the  "northers"  at 
Austin,  where  the  thermometer  is  sometimes  as  low  as  2(r, 
and  very  often  12°  below  tiie  freezing-point,  I  am  satisfied  it 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air  as  far  north  as  Washington.  It 
deserves  extensive  cultivation  in  all  the  States  south  of  this 
latitude,  for  there  are  few  trees  more  beautiful. — {Ameriean 
Country  Gentleman.) 


ANNUAL  BEDDERS. 


To  any  one  in  want  of  a  cheap,  showy,  and  easily-managed 
bedder,  I  would  say.  Try  the  common  Scarlet  Bunners.  I 
have  grown  them  for  this  purpose  for  two  seasons,  and  hare 
satisfied  myself  that  when  properly  managed,  this  plant  makes 
a  very  gay  and  effective  bedder.  At  the  present  time  my  tow 
of  Bunners  is  a  perfect  sheet  of  orange  scarlet,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  drenching  rains  to  which  most  of  my  bedders  have  suc- 
cumbed. Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  management.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  May  in  poor  soil,  without  manure,  but  on  dry 
land,  and  in  a  sunny  position.  Put  the  seeds  into  the  ground 
with  your  finger  and  thumb,  at.  say,  12  inches  distance  from 
each  other.  They  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  grow  like 
Mushrooms.  As  soon  as  the  stems  begin  to  taper  np  peg  them 
down  until  you  have  a  perfect  row,  ot,  if  you  grow  ^em  in  a 
bed,  until  the  ground  is  completely  covered.  After  that  yoa 
must  go  over  the  row  or  bed  occasionally,  and  nip  off  with  a 
pair  of  shears  any  straggling  shoot,  together  with  some  of  the 
foliage,  if  it  is  too  thick.  You  will  soon  have  an  even  mass  of 
bloom,  which  will  last  till  the  frosts  come.  Of  course,  you  wfll 
take  off  the  pods  as  they  become  ready  for  the  table,  and  so 
your  bedder  will  be  useful  as  well  as  beautiful.  The  colour,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  a  peculiarly  cool  brick  red,  unapproachable, 
in  my  opinion,  by  that  of  any  known  bedder.  Combined  with 
blue  Salvia  behind  it,  and  Centaurea,  or  Mrs.  Holford  Verbena  in 
front,  the  effect  is  magnificent.  If  you  object  to  Salvia  patens, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  its  bloom,  try  a  border  compmed  of 
the  following  materials — Ist  row.  Lobelia  speciosa ;  2nd  row. 
Scarlet  Banners  ;  8rd  row.  Calceolaria  amplexicauUs.  Thoagjh 
professional  chromatists  may  be  horrified  with  the  combination, 
I  venture  to  say  that  your  border  will  be  the  admiration  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Aiiother  annual  which  I  never  omit  to  use  as  a  bedder  is 
Saponaria  calabrica.  As  a  border  close  to  grass,  it  is,  I  think, 
unequalled  for  beauty  and  duration  of  bloom,  and  when  thus 
used  it  saves  the  labour  of  trimming  the  vergestof  shrubberies 
on  the  lawn.  It  contrasts  admirably  with  Calceolaria  Aurea 
floribunda,  and  I  have  seen  it  used  with  excellent  effect  to  fill 
a  small  bed  on  a  lawn.  It  should  be  sown  thickly,  and  shonld 
not  be  thinned  out  too  much. — F.,  Westmoreland, 


A  PLEA  FOR  SNOWFLAKE  LOBELIA. 

Let  me  say  a  kind  word  for  the  much-abused  Snowflake 
Lobelia.  WiUi  me  it  had  rather  a  pleasing  effect  in  some 
circular  beds  of  Iresine  and  Coleus.  These  beds  were  edged 
with  Centaurea  candidissima  and  Cineraria  maritima,  and  a 
ring  of  Snowflake  Lobelia  was  planted  between  the  edgings  and 
the  dark  brown  and  crimson  masses.  The  Lobelia  was  clipped 
over  when  about  6  inches  high,  and  formed  a  well  defined  ring 
of  its  white  flowers,  having  a  very  pretty  effect. 

Lobelia  Snowflake  has  certainly  a  very  straggling  and  up- 
right habit,  and  is  quite  unfit  for  bedding  by  itself  or  for 
ribbons,  but  if  clipped  it  will  flower  more  densely;  and  if 
mixed  with  other  plants  to  support  it  I  think  it  ia  worth 
further  triaL — ^Williau  Tilleby. 


ROSES  IN  SCOTLAND. 
As  promised,  I  enclose  a  list  of  Boses  which  I  have  found  to 
be  suitable  in  a  cold  late  climate  in  the  West  Lothian, 
420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  a  list  of  those 
varieties  which  do  not  succeed  at  all  under  similar  eireum- 
stanees.  Many  in  the  latter  list  are  undoubtedly  Boees  of 
first<rate  excellence,  but  will  only  suooeed  in  a  genial  elimaie. 
I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  grower  of  Boses  for  fifteen  yean, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  know  something  about  the 
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qmen  ci  ikywan.  1^  stoek  oonirisU  of  between  three  and 
Icnir  hundred  pieais,  all  on  Briar  or  Maneiii  stocks,  and  I  can 
giTB  no  prefarenee  to  either  rtoek,  as  both  snooeed  well  in  a 
lather  etifl  letentiTe  aeiL— Wm.  H.  Wibdbop. 


TABISTUES  WHICH   BUOCBED. 


'  ibmftA]6zi«ff 

B«ron  Rothsd^d 

*  Banmne  Prerost 

*  Beauty  of  Walthsm 

*  Charles  LeSebvre 
DqcImu  of  NoTfolk 
DocheM  of  SotharUtnd 

*  Q^ninl  Jaoqaeminot 
Oenenil  SimpsoQ 

*  Jnles  liwigottiB 
Jean  Bart 
J«an  Ooajon 

*  John  Hopper 
Elng'B  Acre 

^LaBrillanie 

*  Leopold  Premier 

*  Lord  MftcaiUay 
La  Foataine 
Lion  des  Combats 
Lord  Fahnerston 

*  Madame  BoU 

*  Madame  Bontin 
Madame  Caillat 

*  Madame  Charles  Wood 

*  Madame  Clemence  Joigneanx 

BOT7HBON8. 


BABDT  PEBPBTUALS. 

Madame  do  Cambacirea 
«  Madame  Charlea  Crapelot 
Madame  Sonpert 

•  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
Madame  Jolie  Daran 

«  Mdlle.  Bonnaire 
Marechal  Vaillant 

•  Olirier  Delhomme 

•  Paul  de  la  Meilleray 
Pauline  Lanseseor 

•  Pierre  Netting 
Peter  Lawson 

•  Prinee  Camille  de  Bohan 

•  Senatenr  Vaiaae 
Sonvenir  de  Lady  Eardley 
Sonvenir  de  Comte  Cayonr 
Triomphe  de  Villecresnea 
Triomphe  de  Paris 

•  Tmvnne 
Vaioqneor  de  Goliath 

•  Vicomte  Vififier 

•  Victor  Verdier 

•  Comtesae  de  Chabrillant 

•  Maurice  Bexnardln 
WnuGhrifflths 


'  Catherine  Gnillot 
Emotion 
Looise  Margottin 


•  Model  of  Perfection 

*  Sir  Joaeph  Paxton 


HYBBm  OHZMA. 

Comtesae  de  Lac«p^de 

HYBBID  BOUBBON. 

*  Charles  Lawson      *  Coupe  d'Heb6      Panl  Ferras 

TEA. 

Oloire  do  Dijon 
AH  of  the  above  mentioned  are  good,  and  I  have  pnt  i 
asterisk  to  those  which  I  consider  the  most  choice. 

THE   FOLLOWINa  DO  NOT  SUCCEED. 
HYBBID  PBBPBTUAXS. 


Anna  dea  Dieabaeh,  tender. 

Angnsta  Mie.  will  not  open. 

Baronne  Hallez,  very  liable  to  mil- 
dew. 

Baxon  do  Heckaren,  tender. 

GanUnal  Patrisai,  tender. 

Caroline  de  Sansal,  bad  opener. 

Colonel  de  Rongemont,  tender,  and 
a  bad  grower. 

Comte  de  Nanteoil,  opens  badly. 
.  Deoil  de  Prinee  Albert,  worthless. 

I>ochesse  d'Orleans,  opens  badly. 

Doc  de  Rohan,  opens  badly. 

Due  de  Cases,  thin  in  petal. 

Emptfrenr  de  Maroc,  tender. 

Fhm^oia  Laoharme,  weak  grower. 

Oeant  des  Bataffles,  very  liable  to 
mildew. 

Gto^ral  Castellane,  bad  grower. 

General  Washington,  will  not  open. 

Gloire  de  Santenay,  weak  grower. 


Lord  Raglan,  very  liable  to  mildew. 
Madame  Fnxiado,  bad  constitntion. 
Madame  Knorr,  woak  grower. 
Madame  Maseon,  weak  grower. 
Madame  Panline  Villot,  weak  orower. 
Mftdnme  Vidot,  bad  oonstitatdon. 
Madame  Wm.  Paal,  opens  badly. 
Monsienr  de  Montigny,  tender. 
Mathorin  Regnier,  bad  constitntion. 
Monte  Christo,  bad  grower. 
Mrs.  Rivers,  onsatisfactory. 
Ornament  des  Jardln^,  tender. 
Panl  Dnpay,  bod  grower. 
Pins  IX.,  coarse. 
Prince  Leon,  onsatisfactory. 
Professor  Koch,  opens  badly. 
Qaeen  Victoria  (Paars),  tender. 
SoBor  des  Anges,  will  not  open. 
Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre, 

will  not  open. 
Triomphe   de  rExposltion,  had 

grower. 
Vainqueur  de  Solferino,  worthless. 


Iiouise  Peyruuny, 

Louis  XIV.,  weak  grower. 

La  Ville  de  St  J>enis,  will  not  open. 

BOUBBONS. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  opens  badly. 

HYBBID  CHINA. 

Blairii  No.  3,  tender.  Fulgens.  tender. 

Brennns,  very  liable  to  mildew.  Juno,  will  not  open* 

HTBBID  BOXTBBOX. 

Paul  Rlcaut,  tender. 


AN  OBNAMENTAL  FRUIT  FOR  THE  DESSERT. 

EvERy  one  who  has  mnch  to  do  in  providing  or  arranging  the 
dessert  is  always  on  the  look  out  for  something  fresh,  either 
nsefol  or  ornamental ;  and  to  add  to  those  fruits  in  general 
nee,  I  would  recommend  Qaeen  Annoys  Pocket  Melon.  This 
Melon,  as  is  well  known  by  most  gardeners,  is  not  new,  bat  a 
variety  which  has  been  little  cnltivated  of  late  years.  When 
neatly  arranged  with  other  fraits  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
objects  that  can  be  placed  on  the  dinner  table. 

The  plant  is  easily  |px>wn  like  other  Melons,  either  in  pots  or 
planted  out  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  grown  in  small  pots,  with 
sterna  about  a  foot  high,  and  about  five  or  six  fruit  on  each  of 
the  plants,  these  are  objects  of  great  attraction,  and  are  sure  to 
please  the  most  fastidioos.    The  average  size  of  fruit  obtained 


by  pot  culture  is  that  of  a  small  Orange,  and  they  are  most 
beautifully  striped  with  red  and  gold ;  the  aroma,  too,  is  most 
delicious.  The  fruit  from  plants  planted  out  will  be  about 
double  the  size  of  those  produced  by  pot  plants,  but  equally 
useful  and  ornamental.  This  miniature  Melon  is,  I  bciieYe* 
of  very  ancient  date,  and  is  like  an  **  old  coat "  or  *'  old  song," 
destined  to  become  quite  in  the  fashion  again. — Joh3«  Psbsins, 
Tkomham  Hall,  Eye, 


THE  GARDENS  OF  NUNEHAM  TARK, 

NEAR  ABTNODON, 

A  CHANCE  yisit  made  recently  to  the  gai'dens  of  Noneham 
Park  enabled  me  to  glean  a  few  facta  that  arc  worthy  of  record 
in  The  Journal  of  Hobticultuke. 

The  pork  and  grounds  occupy  some  loOO  acres.  The  dwelling- 
house  is  eitoated  on  the  right  of  the  railway  from  Bidcot  to 
Oxford,  and  can  be  seen  immediately  after  passing  Calham 
station ;  it  stands  on  a  sloping  ground  which  reaches  down 
to  the  river  Thames  some  distance  below.  About  three  miles 
to  the  west  is  Abingdon,  and  about  seven  miles  to  the  north  is 
Oxford,  glimpses  of  each  of  these  places  can  be  obtained  from 
the  grounds  through  openings  in  the  trees.  The  pleasure 
grounds  are  very  extensive,  and  well  kept;  lovely  woodland 
walks  stretch  away  to  considerable  distances  from  the  dwelling- 
house.  The  flower  garden  comprises  a  small  raised  terrace 
garden,  and  a  good  space  on  the  lawn  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  The  recent  rains  had  done  much  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  some  very  pretty  grouping  of  the  bedding  plants,  the  general 
arrangement  doing  great  credit  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
gardener,  Mr.  James  Stewart.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  a 
row  of  a  dwarf- growing  Campanula,  forming  a  third  row  in  a 
ribbon-border,  having  a  profusion  of  large,  bell-shaped,  lilac 
flowers.  Mr.  Stewart  said  the  variety  had  been  raised  at  Bo- 
wood,  near  Calne,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
and  was  known  as  0.  Bowoodiana ;  it  grows  about  9  inches  in 
height,  has  a  very  dose  and  compact  habit,  and  blooms  all 
the  summer.  Pulmonaria  cerulea  variegata  was  very  effective 
here  as  an  edging  plant.  It  appeared  to  be  benefited  by  having 
a  good  deal  of  shade  thrown  on  it  by  some  neighbouring  trees. 
The  pale  yellow  and  bright  green  marking  of  the  foliage  was 
very  distinct  and  effective.  Those  who  depreciate  the  useful- 
ness of  the  much-abused  Iresine  Herbstii  should  see  it  growing 
here  when  its  beautiful  fojiage  is  lighted  up  by  the  afternoon 
sun  !  From  whatever  point  it  was  looked  at  it  was  the  most 
striking  plant  in  the  garden.  Where  it  looked  most  effective  was 
where  it  was  most  open  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  when  at  tl  ^ 
meridian.  Mr.  Stewart  recommends  that  strong  plants  should 
be  bedded  out,  and  kept  well  watered  every  night,  except  in 
wet  weather ;  the  shoots  should  also  be  pegged  down  as  soon 
as  they  are  of  sufScient  length. 

1  never  saw  the  old  scarlet  bedding  Pelargonium  Attraction 
finer  than  I  saw  it  here.  It  was  flowering  as  freely  as  a  Kosegay». 
the  trusses  were  large,  and  raised  upon  strong  footstalks  well 
above  the  foliage.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  older  kinds, . 
and  win  hold  its  own  against  many  of  the  new  kinds  for  some 
time.  Cloth  of  Gold  Pelargonium  has  failed  here,  as  in  many 
other  places ;  but  Golden  Fleece  does  remarkably  well.  Verbena  . 
Velvet  Cushion  has  also  proved  a  conspicuous  failure,  mildew 
attacks  it  so  ruthlessly  as  to  completely  destroy  it. 

In  the  friendly  shelter  of  some  overhanging  trees  there  was 
growing  against  a  wall  a  large  and  luxuriant  plant  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  shrub  Benthamia  fragifera.  It  stands  the  winter  at 
Nuneham  Park  without  any  protection,  but  it  has  not  as  yet . 
produced  fruit,  or  even  flowered.  It  has  been  known  to  ripen 
its  fruit  against  a  wall  in  Devonshire. 

The  kitchen  garden  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  waUed-in  gardens  in  England.  Pears  are  very  largely 
grown  here ;  it  is  computed  there  are  nearly  120  sorts  in  culti- 
vation. A  large  number  are  grown  on  the  walls — in  fact,  as  far 
as  wall-fruit  culture  is  concerned.  Pears  seemed  to  predominate, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  laden  with  fine  fruit.  From  some 
reason  the  fruit  of  Duchesse  d'Angouldme  has  prematurely 
fallen  from  the  trees  this  season,  both  from  the  wall  and  from 
pyramidal  trees.  Mr.  Stewart  has,  therefore,  been  compelled 
to  gather  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  of  this  variety  comparativdy 
unripe.  The  Winter  Nelis  Pear  cannot  be  induced  to  fruit 
here  on  a  south  wall ;  it  should  be  on  a  west  wall,  where  it  fruits 
readily. 

Figs  are  very  largely  grown  here  :  a  wall  of  the  Brown  Turk^ 
was  a  sight  in  itseU,  the  trees  being  heavily  laden  with  remark- 
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ably  fine  fruit.  Mr.  Stewart  waters  his  Fig  trees  copiously  with 
soapsuds  from  the  laundry,  and  attributes  his  great  crops  to 
this  practice.  Mr.  Stewart  condemns  the  old  practice  of  stop- 
ping the  shoots  of  Figs  to  within  three  eyes.  He  has  aban- 
doned it,  and  suffers  his  shoots  to  make  fall  growth,  catting 
out  the  old  wood  as  soon  as  it  has  ceased  to  fruit  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  new.  The  trees  are  covered  with  thatch 
during  the  winter,  to  protect  them  from  the  efFects  of  frost. 

Baspberries  are  largely  and  yery  successfully  gro'wn.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  canes  tbey  are  removed,  to 
give  liberty  and  ventilation  to  the  young  wood.  To  the  adop- 
tion of  this  practice  Mr.  Stewart  attributes  his  very  heavy  crops 
of  fruit. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  now-celebrated  Nnneham  Park  Onion 
was  growing  in  the  kitchen  garden  by  the  side  of  the  White 
Spanish.  The  former  was  considerably  larger  than  the  latter, 
though  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Mr.  Stewart  says 
that  he  obtains  a  much  greater  weight  of  tlie  Nuneham  Park  than 
he  does  of  the  White  Spanish  from  a  given  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  Nuneham  Park  keeps  a  month  longer  than  the  latter. 

Everywhere  were  signs  of  a  skilful  and  intelligent  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stewart ;  and  I  have  to  thank  him 
for  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  to  me  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit. — B.  Dean,  Ealing. 


IVIAIDSTONE  GARDENERS'  IMPRO\^MENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  many  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  find  they  owe  their 
existence  less  to  the  enterprise  of  any  single  individual  than  to 
the  united  action  of  a  number. 

Horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  are  of  this  description, 
and  being  scattered  widely  over  the  kingdom,  become  centres 
of  districts,  useful  as  being  the  pieans  of  encouraging  their 
science ;  but  there  are  also  institutions  of  another  grade  which 
assume  a  less  pretentious  position  to  the  public.  Farming  and 
gardening  clubs,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  equally  useful,  and 
deserving  the  support  of  all  interested  in  such  matters.  Perhaps 
it  is  wrong  to  apply  the  term  ' '  club  "  to  an  association  whose  only 
objects  are  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge ;  but  in  many 
cases  agriculturists  have  adopted  it,  and  though,  I  believe,  gar- 
deners have  not  generally  done  so,  the  objects  aimed  at  are 
identical  in  both  cases.  It  matters  not  to  whom  the  priority  of 
establishing  such  institutions  is  due,  much  good  has  resulted 
from  them,  and  the  best  practice  of  each  neighbourhood  has  been 
made  known  'in  a  manner  well  qualified  to  insure  its  general 
adoption.  The  greater  numbers  of  the  agriculturists,  and  the 
facilities  which  they  possess  of  meeting  in  larger  bodies,  have 
given  them  an  advantage  over  gardeners  in  the  formation  of 
societies ;  but  in  districts  where  the  latter  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  form  societies  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
great  efforts  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years.  Even 
in  neighbourhoods  not  by  any  means  favoured  by  the  prox- 
imity to  each  other  of  first-class  gardens,  examples  are  to  be 
found  of  success  beyond  that  which  even  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  anticipated,  and  it  may  be  of  service  to  other 
rising  institutions  of  a  like  kind,  to  give  the  history  of  one  as 
furnished  by  one  of  its  leading  members. 

The  town  of  Maidstone,  though  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  where  the  extent  of  ground  under  spade  cultivation 
almost  equals  that  under  the  plough,  is,  nevertheless,  not  sur- 
rounded by  any  great  number  of  what  are  usually  called  good 
gardens,  or,  in  other  words,  not  many  where  any  great  extent 
of  glass  exists.  Nevertheless,  it  was  thought  by  those  who 
were  so  placed,  that  some  mode  of  intcrchaDging  ideas  in  a 
social  and  agreeable  manner  might  conduce  to  the  general 
good.  Some  active  individuals,  therefore,  determined  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  in  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1863,  a  suitable 
meeting-place  haviug  been  obtained,  a  meeting  was  held  and  a 
Society  formed,  to  be  called  the  *'  Maidstone  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Association."  Bales  were  proposed,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society  made  known ;  the  expenses  not  being  likely 
to  be  heavy,  the  terms  were  easy,  and  the  Society  started  at 
once  with  about  seventy  members,  ond  the  number  rose  in  a 
short  time  to  upwards  of  a  hundred.  A  general  meeting  is  held 
once  a-month,  and  an  ordinary  one  in  the  interval,  the  hours 
being  between  7  and  10  p.m.  Of  the  subjects  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion at  each  general  meeting,  notice  must  be  given  at  the 
preceding  general  meeting,  and  some  limit  is  put  on  the  time 
to  be  occupied  by  the  party  bringing  it  forward. 


The  young  Society  quiekly  attracted  considerable  atteotimi, 
the  subjects  generally  under  consideration  were  popular,  and 
in  some  cases  pretty  well  handled,  and  honorary  members 
attached  their  names.  The  Society  was  emboldened  to  attempt 
a  show  in  the  March  following  its  eommenoement,  or,  in  faet, 
before  it  was  six  months  old.  The  Com  Exchange,  a  room 
some  100  feet  long,  by  half  that  width,  was  engaged,  and  a 
managing  and  decorative  Committee  set  to  work  to  ornament 
it  in  a  suitable  manner.  Wreaths,  festoons,  and  pendents 
arranged  with  skill  and  taste,  gave  the  large  and  spacious 
room  an  altered  and  highly  decorated  appearance,  while  for  the 
tables  beneath,  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  district  sent 
their  choicest  plants,  which,  with  the  introduction  of  sculpture 
from  a  neighbouring  artist,  were  so  blended  and  united  as  to 
make  up  an  harmonious  whole,  differing  widely  from  the  ordi- 
nary competitive  shows  of  horticultural  societies.  Some  private 
mark  indicated  each  pne's  plants,  while  printed  cards  dis- 
tributed pretty  freely  denoted  from  whom  particular  specimens 
came.  The  brilliant  display  of  Azaleas,  forced  bulbs,  Cinerarias, 
and  other  plants,  occupied  two  long  tables,  an  alley  12  feet  wide 
running  up  between  them,  and  they  were  also  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a  cross  aisle  of  like  width.  A  temple  of  evergreens 
occupied  the  centre  where  these  aisles  intersected,  that  being 
also  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  has  been  explained  that  the 
ceiling  and  walls  of  the  building  were  hung  with  evergreen 
festoon  work,  of  which  many  hundred  yards  were  used,  yet 
nothing  approaching  to  heaviness  was  to  be  complained  of, 
elegance  and  neatness  being  aimed  at.  Besides  the  plants, 
collections  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  exhibited  on  stands 
along  the  outer  walls,  as  well  as  objects  of  natural  history, 
dried  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers,  flowers  and  foliage 
skeletonised,  and  sundry  other  curiosities,  sent  for  the  oc- 
casion by  gentlemen  favourable  to  the  Society.  In  an  ad- 
joining room  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  town,  and  other 
assistants,  displayed  the  wonders  of  the  microscope,  several 
valuable  instruments  being  lent  for  the  occasion.  This  Exhi- 
bition, it  may  be  added,  was  free  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  their  friends  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  the  terms  of 
admission  were  low  enough  to  the  public.  It  was  kept  open 
during  the  evening,  was  much  crowded  by  visitors,  all  of 
whom  were  highly  pleased,  and  was  the  means  of  adding  £40, 
or  more,  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  Exhibition  was 
repeated  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  again  in  that  of  the  present 
year,  varied  in  both  instances  in  the  mode  of  decorating  the 
room,  and  other  features,  but  in  each  case  numbers  of  visitors 
had  to  be  denied  admission,  as  there  was  not  room  for  them, 
and  upwards  of  £60  was  taken  at  the  door.  It  need  hardly  be 
remarked  tbat  music  and  some- other  attractions  were  seoiued, 
and  the  families  of  rank  and  fashion  in  the  neighbourhood 
visited  the  Show  daring  the  day.  Such  results,  however,  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  exertion,  an  energetic  Committee 
and  other  officers,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  general 
body  of  members.  The  whole  of  the  duties,  including  that  of 
attending  at  the  door  and  receiving  the  admission  tickets,  had 
to  be  performed  by  members,  while  the  tedious  and  laborious 
task  of  decorating  the  room  was  in  a  like  manner  made  one  of 
love,  yet  on  all  occasions  faith  was  kept  with  the  public  by  all 
being  ready  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Now,  the  above  Exhibitions,  gratifying  as  they  were,  and 
testifying  as  they  did  to  what  could  be  accomplished  by  com- 
bined efforts,  were  perhaps  not  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Society's  duties.  The  monthly  or  often  fortnightly  meetings 
of  the  members  to  discuss  professional  subjects  elicited  much 
useful  information  ;  and  many  of  those  who  took  part  in  them 
brought  specimens  of  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables  to  illustrate 
their  views.  As  much  care  as  possible  was  also  taken  to  give 
the  most  diffident  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  if 
tbey  felt  so  disposed.  Some  important  subjects  occupied  a 
whole  evening,  while  on  other  occasions  two  or  three  di^Sferent 
matters  were  discussed,  care  being  taken  to  allow  two  or  three 
minutes*  relaxation  between  the  subjects  for  social  intercourse, 
but  at  other  times  good  order  and  attention  to  what  was  going 
on  was  maintained.  Numbors  of  those  who  enrolled  them- 
selves as  members  were  not  gardeners  in  the  ordinary  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  applied,  but  tradesmen,  amateurs,  and 
others  who  took  an  interest  in  gardening,  and  who  admitted 
they  derived  much  useful  information  from  what  was  going  on. 
The  monthly  meetings  were  generally  attended  by  from  fifty 
to  seventy  members  during  the  winter,  but  in  summer,  owing 
to  other  duties,  the  attendance  was  not  so  numerous ;  still  on 
most  occasions  there  was  a  respectable  number  present. 

The  success  which  had  hitherto  crowned  the  Society's  enter- 
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prises  indnoed  them  latelv  to  nndertake  another,  being  one  o! 
those  holidays  whioh  combine  a  large  amonnt  of  social  pleasure 
with  a  professional  treat.  An  excursion  to  Eew  was  deter- 
mined on ;  and  the  railway  authorities  haying  been  consulted, 
arrangements  were  made  to  run  through  without  change  of 
carnages  to  that  rich  repository  of  vegetable  treasures.  The 
Society  undertook  to  treat  such  of  its  members  as  chose  to 
go  out  of  its  funds,  and  issued  return  tickets  at  a  reasonable 
rate  to  the  general  public.  The  excursion  was  fixed  for  the 
20th  of  August,  when  about  three  hundred  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity,  and  it  is  probable  that  tixe  number  would 
have  been  much  larger  had  not  the  morning  threatened  rain. 
The  day,  however,  fortunately  proved  fine.  A  band  of  music 
was  not  forgotten ;  and  the  members  of  the  Association  wore 
«  badge  of  ribbon,  with  an  inscription  denoting  their  mem- 
bership. Some  contrived  to  see  Battersea  Park  as  well  as 
Kew,  but  the  latter  place  alone  is  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
longest  summer  day.  All  were  much  delighted  with  the  trip 
and  what  they  saw,  and  many  expressed  a  wish  to  repeat  it 
another  year  if  it  could  be  managed.  The  number  of  members 
present  amounted  to  about  a  hundred,  being  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  enrolled  Association,  and  many  of  those  who  were 
prevented  going  regretted  much  the  treat  they  had  lost. 

Successes  like  ^e  above  have  very  probably  been  achieved 
hy  other  societies  of  a  like  kind,  but  these  are  either  but  little 
Icnown  or  their  members  are  few  in  number.  It  is,  however,  very 
easy  for  other  districts  to  form  similar  associations,  and  which 
might  be  equallv  successful,  for  )**  what  is  done  in  one  place  may 
be  done  at  another ;"  and  acting  on  that  principle,  kindred  socie- 
ties are  starting  in  other  towns.  Two  or  three  have  applied  to 
the  Maidstone  Association  for  information,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  correspond  on  professional  subjects.  This,  however, 
•cannot  be  done  to  any  great  extent  without  entailing  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  time  of  the  Secretary  or  those  who  conduct  the 
correspondence;  but  for  the  gaidance  of  any  similar  infant 
society  which  may  be  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  that 
formed  at  Maidstone  a  copy  of  the  rules  may  prove  useful. 
Of  themselves'  these  present  nothing  extraordinary,  for  after 
all,  such  societies,  like  nations,  would  not  accomplish  much 
were  it  not  for  individual  exertions ;  and  when  these  are  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  good  and  efficient  officers  the  result 
is  usually  favourable.  In  the  present  case  there  are  several 
well-known  names  among  the  officers,  and  doubtless  the  Insti- 
tution will  go  on  and  prosper.    The  rules  are  as  subjoined. 

1.  That  this  Society  shall  be  called  the  "  Maidstone  Gardeners* 
Motnal  Improvement  Association ;"  and  that  its  object  shall  be  the 
more  general  diffasion  of  knowledge  as  to  the  cultivation  of  froits, 
vegetables,  flowers,  &c, 

2.  That  honorary  members  be  admitted  and  also  amateur  [^rdeners 
and  others,  as  well  as  nurserymen  and  professional  and  assistant  gar- 
deners. AU  candidates  to  he  proposed  by  a  member  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Society,  and  ballotted  for  by  tno  Committee,  if  demanded. 

3.  That  the  subscription  be  Ij?.  per  quarter,  to  be  paid  in  advance ; 
that  each  member  may  introduce  a  non- member  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Society  on  payment  of  6^/. ;  and  that  a  subscription  of  4.<t.  or 
upwards  per  annum,  in  advance,  shall  constitute  an  honorary  member. 

4.  That  fortnightly  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  Rose  and  Crown 
Inn,  Maidstone,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  on  Wednesday  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  That 
every  alternate  meeting  shall  be  called  a  general  or  monthly  meeting, 
and  the  intermediate  meetinrrs  shall  be  called  ordinary  meetings; 
and  that  all  such  meetings  shall  close  at  ten  o'clock. 

5.  That  all  subjects  discussed  at  both  general  and  ordinaiy  meetings 
shall  have  reference  to  horticulture,  which  shall  be  understood  to  in- 
clude the  management  of  woods  and  live  and  dead  fences,  and  the  for- 
mation, heating,  and  ventilation  of  greenhouses,  hothouses,  &c. 

6.  That  at  both  ordinaiy  and  general  meetings  the  business  may 
commence  so  soon  as  there  are  seven  or  more  members  present,  and  if 
the  Preeident  and  Vice-President  are  both  then  absent,  the  members 
present  shall  choose  a  Chairman  for  that  meeting. 

7.  That  at  the  general  meetings  any  member  may  propose  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion  or  consideration  at  the  next  general  meeting  (such 
pronosition  to  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  him),  when  such  member 
flhall  introduce  his  subject  and  state  his  riews,  and  then  the  matter 
flhaU  be  open  for  general  discussion ;  but  if  he  is  absent  when  called 
upon,  the  subject  next  on  the  list  for  discussion  shall  be  proceeded  with. 
Tne  order  in  which  such  proposed  subjects  shall  be  taken  to  be  decided 
by  the  Chairman. 

8.  That  at  ordinary  meetings  any  member  may,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Chairman,  propose  a  question  or  subject,  and  proceed  immedi- 
ately with  the  same  (without  prerious  notice,  as  required  in  respect  to 
snbjeets  for  general  meetings). 

9.  That  no  speaker  shall,  at  any  meeting,  oecnpv  more  than  fifteen 
ndirates  at  one  time,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Chairman. 

10.  That  the  Secretary  (or  in  Ids  absence  the  Chairman),  shall  enter 


in  the  minute  book  all  resolutions  passed  at  committee  meetinoB,  and 
at  general  and  ordinaiy  meetings,  and  also  all  notices  bv  memoers  of 
subjects  for  discussion,  and  minutes  of  all  discussions  at  ooth  ordinary 
and  {[eneral  meetings,  and  such  other  matters  as  the  Chairman  at  any 
meetmg  may  think  necessary  or  advisable. 

11.  That  the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretaiy, 
shall  be  ex-offido  members  of  the  Committee ;  and  that  the  Committee 
shall  never  consist  of  less  than  twelve  members,  five  to  form  a  quorum. 
New  Committee-men  to  be  appointed  at  general  meetings. 

12.  That  the  Committee  shall  have  nower  to  adopt  fines  for  improper 
conduct  or  language  at  either  genersl  or  ordinary  meetings,  and  to 
pass  all  such  other  rules  and  resolutions  as  they  may  deem  expedient 
for  the  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Association ; 
and  public  notice  of  all  such  matters  shall  be  given  by  the  Chairman 
at  the  next  general  meeting. 


NEW  THINGS  I  HAVE  TRIED. 

BsLisviNa  that  collected  opinions  are  always  more  or  less 
useful,  I  venture  after  a  fair  trial  to  offer  mine  on  a  few  com- 
paratively newly-introduced  plants,  and  as  I  seldom  wield  my 
pen  on  horticultural  subjects,  I  beg  to  premise  that  my  opinions, 
although  somewhat  laconic,  are  not  intended  to  be  dogmatic. 

First,  then,  to  dispatch  with  all  fitting  speed  that  rat-tailed 
"  lion,"  Raphaima  caudatus,  by  pronouncing  it  to  be  an  ugly, 
tasteless,  useless  curiosity,  without  even  the  plea  of  novelty 
to  recommend  it. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  Variegated  Chrysanthemum  "  Sen- 
sation ?"  That  it  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  desirable 
of  autumnal  plants  either  for  in  or  out-door  decoration  that  has 
been  introduced  for  many  a  long  day.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy, 
and  as  easily  propagated  as  any  of  its  progenitors.  Its  yellow 
variegated  foliage  is  most  constant  and  lively ;  and  if  it  give  a 
fair  head  of  white  fiowers,  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  prove 
the  gem,  not  only  of  my  own  autiunnal  conservatory,  but  of 
others,  larger  and  more  elaborately  furnished.  From  the  perfect 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  propagated,  we  may  expect  to  pur* 
chase  it  next  season  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  Scarlet  Invincible  Sweet  Pea^  although  not  possessing  a 
particle  of  scarlet  in  its  composition,  is,  nevertheless,  a  most 
pleasing  novelty ;  its  colour  is  totally  distinct  from,  and  far 
more  brilliant  than  any  of  the  old  varieties,  it  produces  also  a 
greater  profusion  of  flowers,  and  apparently  matures  a  larger 
number  of  seeds.  I  should  not  recommend  the  Scarlet  In* 
vincible  under  glass,  as  it  is  apt  to  grow  leggy,  and  the  flowers 
are  deficient  in  brilliancy  of  colour. 

If  we  place  by  the  side  of  the  last-named  plant  Delphinium 
belladonna,  which  I  obtained  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York, 
we  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  contrast  of  colour  I  ever  beheld. 
This  variety  of  Delphinium  is  of  a  lovely  torquoise  blue,  most 
striking  in  colour  in  whatever  situation  it  may  be  placed.  It 
is  a  perfectly  hardy  perenniid,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

The  Czar  Violeth&9  proved  not  only  hardy,  but  very  prolific. 
Its  flowers  are  not  only  mush  larger  than  the  older  kinds,  but 
are  decidedly  superior  in  fragrance. 

Mariehdl  Niel  Bose  is  too  well  established  to  require  any 
comment,  unless  it  be  that  its  perfect  hardiness  still  admits  of 
doubt. 

Lilium  auratum  can  scarcely  be  called  a  new  plant  (although 
at  a  local  show  this  year  I  saw  it  receive  the  first  prize  as  such), 
but  its  loveliness  and  grandeur  induce  me  to  mentiou  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  as  hardy  as  any  of  its  tribe,  and  to  require  nothing 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  its  cultivation,  and  I  cordially 
agree  with  the  treatment  throughout  recommended  by  Mr. 
Bnllen,  in  a  former  Number  of  the  Journal. — H.  P. 


CAMPANULA  CARPATICA  AS  A  BEDDER. 

I  THINK  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  I  have  used  the  Campanula  carpatica  as  a  summer 
bedding  plant  for  the  last  three  years,  this  season  in  quantity, 
and  here  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  plants 
we  have  for  that  purpose.  In  my  estimation  it  is  far  superior 
to  Viola  comuta. 

The  Campanula  stands  all  weathers.  At  this  moment,  after 
the  continual  wet,  it  is  a  sheet  of  bloom.  There  are  two  long 
beds  of  it  here  edged  with  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Pollock,  very 
much  admired,  and  as  a  ribbon  it  is  first  rate.  It  has  one 
drawback,  it  requires  continual  attention  in  removing  the  seed- 
pods,  otherwise  it  would  exhaust  itself  by  producing  seed 
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It  reqnireB  to  be  replanted  eTeiy  Beason.  The  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April  if  the  best  time.  It  Bhoiild  be  taken  np, 
ditided,  and  dibbled  in  vhere  wanted,  in  single  bits  about 
4  inches  apart.  To  make  a  good  ribbon  two  rows  are  requisite. 
Every  little  bit  will  grow.  No  one  need  fear  giving  it  a  trial, 
for  it  is  certain  to  give  satisfaction. — James  Cbsbab,  Shabden, 
RedMll 


AN  AFTERNOON  AT  VITRY. 

YiTBT  is  the  paradise  of  Paris  nurserymen — a  place  unlike 
anything  we  have  in  England,  the  good  quality  of  its  soil  and 
its  vicinity  to  the  great  city  having  attracted  to  it,  I  believe, 
not  less  than  two  hundred  of  the  fraternity,  great  and  small — 
some  of  them  well  known  to  fame,  others  Utile  men,  who  have 
their  spicialite,  with  which  they  supply  the  Paris  markets. 
The  whole  place  is  redolent  of  gardeners;  ^^ P^pinUreste" 
"  Hortiailteur^'*  meet  your  eyes  on  each  side;  the  very  au- 
berge  has  something  to  say  to  the  profession,  it  is  the  "  Belle 
Jardinih'ej^*  or  something  of  that  sort.  Amongst  those  who 
have  grounds  there  are  the  two  Verdiors — Eugene  and  Charles, 
and  it  was  in  answer  to  a  courteous  invitation  from  the  former 
that  I  set  out  one  afternoon,  in  the  early  part  of  last  June,  to 
visit  his  grounds.  And  what  a  journey  it  was ! — the  diligence, 
a  memorial  of  those  primitive  times  when,  as  I  well  remember, 
it  took  one  a  couple  of  days  to  get  from  Boiilogne  to  Paris, 
and  nearly  a  week  from  Paiis  to  Marseilles ;  the  road,  that 
delicious  pav6,  which  only  such  diligences  could  endure  without 
having  every  spiing  smashed ;  the  dust  inches  deep ;  and  the 
day  one  of  those  close  sultry  ones  that  usually  precede  a  thunder-  | 
storm.  Still,  the  engagement  was  made,  and  so  I  went.  Un- 
fortunately, M.  E.  Verdier  had  been  obliged  to  go  ofif  to  Brie, 
but  left  directions  for  his  foreman  to  meet  me.  The  hour  that 
he  named  for  me  to  be  there  was  simply  impossible,  and  so 
when  jolted  and  hot  I  arrived  at  Vitry  no  one  was  there  to 
meet  me.  I  walked  on,  inquiring  for  M.  Verdier,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  know  him.  Ah !  how  I  sighed  for  poor  Paddy,  who 
not  only  knows  everybody,  but  everything  about  them,  has 
the  story  of  the  skeleton  in  the  closet,  if  there  be  one,  and  all 
other  ins  and  outs  of  each  family.  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  this  arose  from  the  fact  of  his  having  no  house  there,  and 
of  course  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  mere 
owners  of  fields  and  nurseries.  After  a  vain  search  for  an 
hour  or  more  1  at  last  bethought  me  that  mine  host  of  the 
auberge  would  perhaps  know,  and  so  I  asked.  He  immediately 
told  me  that  there  was  a  nursery  just  at  the  back,  but  no  one  was 
there  ;  but  he  paid,  •*  There  is  a  nurseryman  here  who  will  tell 
you,  and  he  speaks  English  too."  This  I  found  to  be  Portemer, 
who  has  lately  arjived  here  from  Gentilly.  Still  I  could  not 
gain  any  more  definite  information,  and  as  I  was  now  tired 
and  thirsty,  returned  the  host's  politeness  by  asking  him 
for  some  Bordeatix.  While  refreshing  myself  thus,  Verdier's 
foreman  rushed  in.  He  had  been  told  by  fome  person  that 
there  was  an  Englishman  looking  for  him,  and  was  glad  to 
find  me,  as  I  was  to  find  that  my  journey  would  not  be  a 
fruitless  one. 

In  the  piece  of  ground  that  I  have  already  spoken  of  there 
was  a  large  number  of  Gladioli,  of  which  M.  Verdier  has  a 
fine  collection,  and  whose  roots,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience,  are  sound  and  good.  I  was  rather  disappointed 
this  'year  on  receiving  Sonchet's  new  varieties  to  find  them  so 
small ;  but  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  fine  spikes  of  bloom 
that  they  threw  up.  I  saw  also  here  a  row  of  a  rose-coloured 
Bose,  which  struck  me  as  good,  and  found  afterwards  that  it 
was  Alba  mutabilis ;  whether  it  will  sustain  that  character  in 
our  English  soil  and  climate  remains  to  be  proved.*  I  have 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  it  once  exhibited;  but  the  best 
piece  that  he  had  >-as  evidently  one  on  a  little  more  elevated 
position,  but  sheltered  with  trees.  The  soil  was  a  rich  unc- 
tuous loam,  having  that  yellowish  look  so  dear  to  the  Bose- 
grower,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  Bose.  Here,  as  I  expected, 
were  to  be  seen  a  large  number  of  those  sent  out  by  M.  Verdier 
last  autumn,  and  also  rows  of  those  under  trial,  to  be  sent  out 
this  autxmin.  Foremost  amongst  those  of  last  season  the 
fbreman  placed  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Dombrain,  and  as  at  Lyons 

so  here,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  the  premier  Bose  of  the  year. 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  and  fresh  and  fine 

than  it  was  here.    "  Ah !  **  said  the  foreman,  "  it  ought  to  be 


ealled  after  a  young  lady,  it  is  so  beautiful  I  *'  Then  there  wai 
Madame  Charles  Baltet,  a  Bourbon  Bose  of  fine  projiertiesy 
evidently  a  seedling  of  Louise  Odier,  but  of  good  size  and 
substance,  and  beautifully  imbricated.  Jules  Cesar,  another 
Bourbon,  did  not  strike  me  as  so  good  as  that  called  after  my- 
self. Charles  Bouillard  I  marked  as  good,  although  not  particu- 
larly striking.  On  the  other  hand,  Fisher  Holmes  is  a  brilliant 
scarlet-looking  flower  of  excellent  shape ;  I  hope  to  see  more 
of  this,  and  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do  not  prove  to  be  an  ac- 
quisition in  that  rather  numeroue  class  from  its  fine  shape. 
Jean  Lambert  was  too  large  and  coarse  to  suit  my  idea  of 
beauty  in  a  Bose ;  it  has,  as  M.  Verdier's  catalogue  states, 
extraordinarily  large  buds.  Prince  de  Porcia  I  have  already 
spoken  of  as  a  very  promising  flower ;  the  colour  is  excessively 
bright,  and  if  the  form  be  constantly  good  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  excellence  in  other  respects.  Souvenir  d' Abraham  Lineoln 
was  a  moderate- sized  flower,  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  colour,  but 
hardly  one  that  will  commend  itself  to  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  I  fancy.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  were  all  sent  out 
by  M.  E.  Verdier,  and  therefore  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  see- 
ing them  in  large  quantities,  and  on  plants  that  had  not  been 
so  largely  worked  as  many  of  those  here  had  been.  Along  with 
them  there  was  a  large  number  of  new  seedlings,  some  of  which 
will  be  sent  out  this  autumn,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  when  I  come  to  review  the  annual  treat  provided  for  ua 
by  the  French  rosarians.  I  often  wondered  how  the  Frexicb 
growers  could  send  us  such  fiine  plants  as  they  do  ;  but  with 
soil  like  this,  and  that  in  the  district  known  as  the  ''  Brie,*^ 
where  immense  quaatities  are  annually  grown  for  the  Parisiaa 
nurserymen,  it  is  easily  accounted  for. 

M.  Verdier  had  a  very  large  quantity  of  Marechal  Niel,  and 
both  at  home  and  abroad  large  stocks  of  this  favourite  flower 
will  be  ready  to  supply  the  immense  demand  that  there  is  for 
it.  When  I  had  gone  through  the  grounds  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  M.  Verdier's  intelh'gent  foreman  on  the  subject  of  Bosea 
in  general,  and  found  that  the  fame  of  our  pot  Boses  had 
reached  him,  and  that  great  astonishment  had  been  created  at 
their  excellence  at  the  great  International.  By-the-by,  was 
there  ever  a  richer  thing  than  Professor  Koch  (not  the  Bose, 
but  the  hero  himself),  saying  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
English  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation  ?  Aj-e  we,  then,  to  the 
dreamy,  tobacco-loving,  saurkraut-eating  natives  of  the  Father- 
land the  rude  islanders  as  of  yore  ?  As  I  returned  to  Paris  & 
thunderstorm,  such  as  one  often  meets  with  there,  burst  over 
Vitry  and  Paris,  and  not  a  Bose  would  then  have  been  worth 
looking  at,  so  that  a  day  which  promised  to  be  one  of  dis- 
appointment, was  after  all  a  very  enjoyable  one. — D.,  Deal. 


*  I  cannot  understand  my  friend  Mr.  Radclyffe's  statement  about  this 
Bose.  I  did  not  see  it  at  the'lntemational ;  but  it  is  ss  unlike  Alba  roeea, 
aXiCM  Madame  Bzavy,  as  one  can  well  imai^ne. 


WORKING  MEN'S  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

DuaiNO  the  past  week  a  working  men's  Flower  Show  was  held 
at  the  Agricultnral  Hall,  Islington,  in  connection  with  the  Metro- 
politan and  Provincial  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  considering  that 
the  subjects  exhibited  were  grown  within  tbc  range  of  the  Londoa 
smoke,  many  of  them  in  the  most  densely  populated  districts,  and 
that,  too,  not  by  professed  gardeners,  but  by  those  busily  engaged  ia 
other  avacatious,  the  result  achieved  was  most  creditable  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, as  well  as  to  Messrs.  George  Gordon,  Broome,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  Green,  of  Homsey  Road,  who  freely  gave  their  services 
in  carrying  out  the  armngemeuts,  and  to  whom  the  success  of  the 
Show  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable.  Several  nurserymeB  and 
gardeners  also  testified  their  wiUinmess  to  assist  by  seudinfc  plants, 
a:c.,  for  the  decoration  of  the  room.  Thus,  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  Si  Co., 
Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  and  Mr.  Burloy,  Albert  Nursery,  Bayswater, 
contributed  a  variety  of  fine-foliaged  plants ;  Messrs.  Downie  St  Co., 
subtropical  plants ;  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  ^nt  cases,  a  fine  collectioa 
of  Gladioli,  and  large  Vegetable  Marrows ;  Messrs.  Barr  Si  Sugden, 
the  two  former,  and  a  collection  of  Onions ;  and  Mr.  Legge,  of  Ed- 
monton, fine  stands  of  Dahlias.  Two  fine  Deodars,  about  18  feefc 
high  and  valued  at  £20,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Glenny,  Fnlham ;  whilst 
Mr.  Prestoe,  Victoria  Park;  and  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  B.  Barday, 
Esq.,  Highgate,  sent  a  large  number  of  fine-foliaeed  and  other  orna- 
mental plants,  in  addition  to  which,  Mr.  Young  also  contributed  ool* 
lections  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  vegetables.  By  far  the  most  interest- 
ing exhibition,  however,  furnished  by  non-competitors,  was  a  ooUactioa 
of  some  two  hundred  specimens  of  Conifers,  contribnted  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  whose  work,  "  The  Pinetnm,"  is  an  authority  on  the  snbjeot* 
Among  these  we  noticed  the  Califoxnian  Pinus  aristata,  P.  Paifyaaa, 
flexilis,  Loadoniana,  Buonapartea,  Sabiniana,  Coulted,  Ma880iuana». 
Balfouriana,  Gordoniana,  ayacahnite,  insignis,  distinct  from  mdiatst 
and  Ff«moniiaaa;  Picea  i^polinis  (blunt-leaved,  whilst  P.  espha* 
lonica  has  sharp-pointed  lohage),  religiosa,  Pindrow,  Webbiana,  aaett* 
^tK«^  nobilisi  Ahxes  Doagiaaii,  Staadishii,  with  gjaaoons  &»liagey  a 
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TCBUurkable  ehister  •!  ihe  eones  of  Finns  nfauMter  minor,  presented  to 
him  by  H.R.H.  the  late  Dnke  of  Cambridge,  and  specimens  ot  oiher 
Tare  and  interesting  species. 

Among  the  plants  exbiUted  then  wete  several  ver^  good  Fuchsias, 
especially  those  from  Mr.  Gray,  one  of  which,  Con^Mma,  would  have 
dcme  credit  to  any  gardener.  Fine-foliaged  plants  and  hardr  Ferns, 
as  shown  by  Messrs.  Eickhoff,  Long,  and  Tnishell,  were  woU  worthy 
of  notice,  and  the  Cacti,  Mammilliffias,  (fee,  from  Mr.  Capping  were 
most  creditable.  Geraninms  were  fair,  Dahlias  good,  and  Asters 
generally  very  good.  Messrs.  Eichhoff  and  Long  had  also  well-grown 
groups  of  Ferns,  snccnlents,  &c.,  and  near  th«9e  were  some  flower- 
gavden  designs  neatly  eieented  wifk  sand  and  flowers.  Mr.  George, 
gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  and  Mr.  Hester,  Clapton,  contributed 
dxmer-tabla  deeorations ;  and  two  or  three  good  bonmiels  were  lihe- 
wise  shown.  Some  fair  out-door  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  KoUieh,  of 
Knightsbridge,  Rossell,  of  Hampetead,  and  others.  Mr.  Pnig,  Grove 
Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  had  designs  for  rockwoark,  and  in  another 

Sort  of  the  Hall  were  natural  flowers,  froit,  and  leaves  coated  over  by 
e  electrotype  process,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Peters,  of  Middleton  Street, 
Clerkenwell. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  to  add,  that  the  attendance  of  visitors  was 
very  large. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prizes : — 

Fuchsias.— Six :  First,  Mr.  Gray,  Copenhagen  Street,  Islington.  Second* 
Mr.  Qreen,  East  Greenwich.  Third,  Mr.  Hughes,  Loyton.  Three  :  First* 
Mr.  Gray.   Sacond.  Mr.  Green.  One :  First,  Mr.  Gray.  Second,  Mr.  Green. 

GsBAiriuits.— Three:  First,  Mr.  G.  Matthews,  Lea  Bridge  Society. 
Second,  Mr.  Gray.    One :  Prize,  Mr.  Gray. 

Balsams.— Six,  Three,  and  One:  Prize?,  Mr.  Green. 

liXUVMa.— Six:  Second.  Mr.  Iiong,  East  Tower  Hamlets  Society. 
Three :  First,  Mr.  Fort.    One :  Prize,  Mr.  Freestone. 

FzNK-FOLiAOED  PLANTS.— Six  !  Flrst,  Mr.  liong.  Second,  Mr.  Trtishell, 
Stoke  Newington.  Third,  Mr.  J.  I>racey,  Lea  Bridge  Society.  Three: 
First,  Mr.  EiekhofT,  East  Tower  Hamlets  Society,    h^ooond,  Mr.  Long. 

Habdy  Febms.— Six :  First,  Mr.  ElckhofC  Second,  Mr.  Long.  Three ; 
First,  Mr.  Trushell.  Second,  Mr.  Eickhoff".  Third,  Mr.  Capping.  One : 
Prize.  Mr.  Eickhoff'. 

Dahlias.— Twelve :  First,  Mr.  E.  Matthews,  Lea  Bridge  Society.  Second, 
Mr.  C.  Bent.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Dracey.  Six:  First,  Mr.  C.  Bent.  Second, 
Mr.  £.  Matthews.  Third,  Mr.  Bishop.  Six  Fancy  Kinds;  First,  Mr.  Cant. 
Second,  Mr.  Greenfield,  Ley  ton. 

AsTBBs.- Tw(dve:  First,  Mr.  C.  Matthews.  Second,  Mr.  Rose.  Third, 
Mr.  Greenfield.  Six:  First,  Mr.  Tyler.  Seoond,  Mr.  Qreenfteld.  Third, 
Mr.  Bishop. 

Gladiodi.— Six :  Third,  Mr.  RasselL 

Table  Decorations.- First,  Mr.  George.    Second,  Mr.  Hester. 

BouQUErs.— First,  Mr.  Rnssell.  Second,  Mr.  C.  Bent.  Third,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner. 

Desioks  por  Garoexs.— First,  Mr.  Powell.  Second,  Mr.  Murray, 
Leyton.    Third,  3Ir.  S.indford. 

Several  extra  prizes  were  also  awarded. 


HORTICULTURE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

0ns  of  the  greatest  benefitB  which  horticaltnre  confers  on 
the  human  race  is  undoubtedly  its  paciflc  tendency.  Small 
jealousies  and  short  rivalries  apart,  there  is  nothing  inherent 
in  the  taste  for  gardening  which  should  disturb  the  progress  of 
mankind  towards  its  proper  end,  but  there  is  also  very  much 
that  contributes  towards  universal  brotherhood  and  inter- 
change of  good  feeling  between  communities.  With  satisfac- 
tion, then,  do  I  extract  such  sentiments  as  the  following  from 
a  French  horticultural  journal : — *^  All  our  sympathies  are  due 
to  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  1867.  This  work  of  peace, 
this  grand  contest  of  labour  and  skill,  was  almost  the  only 
thing  which  of  late,  when  Europe  was  in  flames,  found  favour 
and  a  place  among<^t  us.  When  France  seemed  called  to 
mingle  in  the  fratricidal  strife  we  saw  all  journals  deplore  the 
delay  of  the  epoch  fixed  to  crown  the  efforts  of  honest  labour.'* 
On  this  side  of  the  Channel  these  sentiments  will  find  a  ready 
sympathy  and  a  cordial  welcome.  Now  that  a  prospect  of  quiet 
seems  assured  we  turn  with  renewed  interest  to  further  details 
of  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition,  and,  of  course,  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  devoted  to  horticultural  objects  especially. 

These  are  stated  as  follows : — One-fourth  of  the  park  round 
the  central  building  is  devoted  to  horticultural  display. 
M.  Alphand  and  M.  Barillet  have  the  charge  of  organising 
ibis  portion,  which  vdll  be  artistically  laid  out.  Two  ^ treams, 
forming  cascades  and  torrents,  will  traverse  the  park ;  in  their 
waters  will  play  the  famous  carp  descended  from  the  original 
•ones  imported  by  Francis  I.  There  will  be  aquatic  plants,  vast 
mottoes,  with  aquaria,  which  are  said  to  be  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  dumps  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  will  rise 
the  eighteen  glass  structures  destined  to  shelter  the  exotics. 
Coquettish  tents  and  rustic  chftlets  wiU  be  a|  hand  to  secure 
promenaders  from  sudden  storms,  and  ehanning  kioBqnes  for 
the  weary.  The  jury  will  assemble  in  the  **  Orystal  Palaee  *' 
or  eentnu  building.  In  one  of  the  angles  will  arise  a  norelty 
worll^  of  aU  success,  a  botanical  diorama.  Farther  details  are 
liroiiuMd  in  Ootober. 


The  extreme  humidity  of  the  season  has  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  gardens  on  the  Ckmtinent.  Accounts  from  the  Vine- 
producing  eountries  are  still  more  deplorable.  Hail  showers, 
during  this  most  important  season,  have  done  the  Vines  con- 
siderable injury.  At  any  rate,  the  quality  of  the  wine  cannot 
be  good,  or  average.  Meanwhile,  the  phigue  ol  insects  con- 
tinues to  suggest  numerous  remedies.  The  most  reasonable  of 
these  insist  so  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  clean  foliage  and 
branches,  that  it  proves  how  much  these  apparently  simple 
precautions  are  eveiywhere  neglected.  Minute  directions  are 
given  for  the  immediate  removal  of  dead  leaves,  lichens,  and 
the  destruction  of  insects  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  cause  of  mildew  also  shows  how  differently 
cultivators  are  apt  to  regard  these  matters.  In  the  case  of 
some  orchard-house  trees  here,  mildew  has  certainly  arisen 
from  cold  draughts.  Too  much  air  has  been  given  when  the 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  humidity,  and  the  glandless 
Peaches  can  be  distinguished  at  once  by  their  whitened  shoots. 
Tour  correspondent  would,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of 
warning  others  as  to  giving  too  much  air  suddenly.  After  a 
house  has  been  shut  up  for  hours  nothing  is  more  common,  and 
few  things  more  hurtful,  than  the  practice  of  throwing  open 
every  ventilator  at  once.  As  regardlis  in-door  culture  draughts 
are  really  as  dangerous  to  plants  as  they  are  to  invalids.  In 
either  case  it  is  only  when  the  temperature  is  so  high  that  it 
cannot  be  much  lowered  that  it  is  prudent  to  admit  imlimited 
air.  Of  course  our  foreign  friends  aro  speaking  of  trees  in  the 
open  air,  but  the  Editor  seems  to  reject  abrupt  atmospheric 
changes  as  the  principal  cause  of  mildew,,  and  brings  forward 
the  case  of  plants  under  glass  as  a  proof.  *'  Can  we  not  main- 
tain the  temperature  in  these  houses  at  almost  a  mathema- 
tical uniformity?**  When  we  hear  of  retarding  the  periods 
of  ripening,  by  admitting  cold  draughts  of  air,  we  naturally 
anticipate  an  attack  of  mildew. 

An  excellent  institution  has  just  been  created  at  Paris,  and 
one  worthy  of  being  imitated  and  improved  upon  here.  A 
committee  of  competent  men  has  been  formed,  whose  object  is 
to  examine  working  gardeners,  and  to  grant  them  diplomas. 
Almost  everything  in  France  is  thus  conducted,  and  veiy  good 
results  follow.  Did  the  working  gardeners  of  England  reoUy 
know  their  best  interests  we  should  hear  of  more  desire  for 
such  tests  of  merit.  No  country  in  the  world  produces  such 
well-informed  men  as  the  great  gardeners  of  this  country ;  but 
it  is  the  second  and  third-rate  men  whose  standard  requires 
raising,  or  at  least  measuring  by  some  rule.  An  employer 
would  be  better  able  to  obtain  precisely  the  kind  of  superin- 
tendence ho  needs,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  diploma  would  obtain  better  pay. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Committee  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  working  gardeners  presented  themselves  for  examination. 
They  were  examined  in  four  classes,  comprising  all  the  require- 
ments of  horticulture,  and  including  the  principles  of  vegetable 
physiology  and  the  elements  of  botany.  Thirteen  "  passed,** 
but  ten  were  "  plucked.**  This  is  quite  refreshing  to  hear,  the 
more  so  as  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  con- 
spicuously published.  How  would  some  of  us  like  to  undergo 
a  similar  test  ? — T.  C.  Bbshaut. 


DETECTING  POISONOUS  IMUSHROOMS. 

Gould  you  favour  me  with  a  plain,  easy  test  by  which  to  know 
an  edible  Mushroom  from  a  poisonous  one  ?  I  have  consulted 
several  florist  friends,  and  all  had  to  oonfesa  their  ignorance  of 
the  subject.  In  Scotland  Mushrooms  are  plentiful,  but  are 
quite  neglected,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  them,  and 
I  know  it  would  be  esteemed  of  general  interest  if  such  in- 
formation could  be  conveyed. 

As  a  suggestion.  Is  there  no  chemical  way  of  discovering  the 
poisonous  varieties  of  Agariei  ?  If  the  nature  of  the  poison  is 
in  all  the  same,  then  there  might  be  a  way  by  steeping  or  other- 
wise in  chemicals,  by  the  change  of  colour,  to  know  tiie  whole- 
some from  the  poisonous.  This,  at  any  rate,  if  practicable, 
would  be  a  simpler  test  than  marks  and  colours. — ^Aoabicus. 

[We  know  of  no  ohemieal  test  which  would  serve  for  a  guide 
to  the  wholesome  species  of  FongL  It  is  probable  that  amanetia, 
their  poisonous  oonstitQent,  is  present  in  almost  every  species, 
and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is  contained  above  a  oerftain  amount 
thai  it  is  injurious.  If  this  be  so,  then  only  a  rigid  analysis 
oould  determine  the  sale  and  the  unsafe  species.  In  addition, 
it  has  to  be  regretted  that  one  species,  Agarious  personatos, 
which  is  sale  in  one  state,  has  been  lonnd  te  be  poisonous 
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good  leralts  can  ever  follow),  bat  little  preparation  beyond  re- 
moving a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  supplying  its 
plaoe  with  new  wUl  be  required. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  will  still  require  occasional  looking 
after  to  secure  them  against  the  effects  of  high  winds,  which 
may  now  be  expected.  Unless  seed  is  wanted,  cut  away  decayed 
flowers  and  useless  shoots,  for  although  late,  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  presarve  them  in  beauty  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
season  will  permit.  Herbaceous  plants  will  require  to  have  the 
stalks  of  deoayed  flowers  removed,  and  such  as  are  still  in  bloom 
carefully  tied  up.  Asters,  some  Phloxes,  *c.,  will  now  be 
xuaking  a  fine  show,  and  should  have  corresponding  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  Let  the  borders  be  cleaned  and  neatly 
raked  over,  filling  up  vacant  spaces  with  spare  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  spring-struck  Pansies,  or  spring-flowering  bulbs. 
As  the  season  is  now  considerably  advanced,  the  propagation 
of  all  the  more  important  bedding-out  plants  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  as  quickly  as  possible,  late-struck  cuttings  are  difficult 
to  keep  through  the  winter,  owing  to  their  having  an  insufficient 
number  of  roots  and  ill-matured  wood.  Let  Scarlet  and  other 
Geraniums  struck  in  the  open  ground  be  taken  up  and  potted 
immediately  they  have  made  roots.  They  will  require  a  dose 
frame  for  a  week  or  two.  The  removal  and  transplanting  of 
evergreens  may  bo  undertaken  from  the  present  time  to  Decem- 
ber with  more  chance  of  success  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year,  and  for  large  specimens  no  other  season  should,  if 
possible,  be  selected.  The  natural  warmth  of  the  soil  placed 
about  the  roots,  and  the  close  damp  weather  generally  prevail- 
ing in  the  autumn  months,  are  the  principal  causes  operating 
to  insure  success ;  add  to  this  a  tendency  (well  known  to  those 
who  have  planted  largely  at  all  seasons),  in  plants  to  form 
roots  more  readily  after  the  season  of  active  growth,  and 
during  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  than  at  any  other.  Whether 
planting  is  done  in  masses,  or  singly,  tho  grouad  should  be 
well  trenched  and  drained  before  attempting  to  put  a  plant  in. 
Tor  single  plants  a  mere  round  hole  just  sufficient  to  hold  the 
roots  is  not  sufficient,  but  the  ground  for  some  distance  around 
should  be  well  worked-up  to  faciUtate  the  progress  of  the 
future  roots,  as  well  as  the  escape  of  water.  As  each  tree  or 
shrub  is  planted,  secure  it  from  the  action  of  high  winds. 
Mulch  the  surface  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  soil.  Cut- 
tings of  Laurels,  Privets,  Box,  Aucubas,  and  various  other 
evergreens  may  now  be  put  in,  and  the  layering  of  others  which 
do  not  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  proceeded  with. 

GRSENHOnSE   AND  CONSEBVATOBY. 

A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  should  be  placed 
nnder  glass  to  forward  them;  thin  out  the  bloom-buds,  and 
water  with  liquid  manure.  In  arranging  Pelargoniums  for  the 
winter,  allow  them  the  lightest  and  warmest  part  of  the  house, 
unless  there  is  a  separate  house  for  them,  when  the  Fancies 
should  have  the  best  end.  Keep  them  close  to  the  glass,  and 
do  not  allow  them  to  touch  each  other.  Those  cut  back  late 
may  yet  be  shaken  from  the  old  soil  and  repotted,  placing 
them,  however,  in  a  slight  bottom  heat  afterwards  to  facilitate 
their  rooting.  Any  of  the  Chinese  or  Indian  Azaleas  which 
have  not  yet  perfected  their  flower-buds  should  be  kept  on  a 
warm  and  light  shelf  for  a  while.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Camellias  which  flowered  late  in  the  spring.  Those  of  the 
latter  required  to  blossom  shortly  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
eitnation,  and  receive  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

STOVE. 

Give  abundance  of  air  here  at  every  opportunity,  and  assist 
the  plants  to  complete  their  growth  in  a  strong  and  healthy 
manner.  Do  not  attempt  to  bring  growing  plants  prematurely 
to  rest,  with  the  view  of  ripening  the  wood,  but  keep  them 
rteadily  growing  until  they  go  steadily  into  a  state  of  rest. 
Many  plants,  especially  Ixoras,  may  be  induced  to  make  growth 
^luring  the  winter  as  in  the  sununer.  Sprinkle  the  walks  and 
pathways  once  or  twice  daily,  and  bedew  tbe  plants  occasion- 
ally with  tepid  water  on  bright  days.  Maintain  a  brisk  tem- 
perature in  tbe  daytime,  but  allow  the  temperature  to  fall 
aboat  60°  at  nig^t.— W.  Esane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WBEK. 

UTCUSN  OABDEir. 

Cauli/lover,— Took  the  opportunity  of  a  dry  day  to  prick  out 
•mall  plants  intended  to  furnish  the  earliest  Cauliflower  next 
•ptiag,  under  glasses,  and  tmst  they  wUl  be  more  fortunate 
than  the  earliest  last  year,  as  maaoj  of  those  thus  planted  out, 


and  other  fine  plants  in  pots,  w«re  eut  down  to  the  gromid  by 
rats  and  mice,  and  to  obtain  heads  as  «ar1y  as  usual  we  were 
forced  to  hurry  on  a  seore  or  two  under  some  old  glass  sashes. 
For  early  gathering  we  have  found  no  plan  better,  on  the  whde, 
than  planting  under  hand-lights,  se  that  the  plants  may  be 
hurried  on  in  spring  by  protection,  after  being  kept  hardy  all 
the  winter.  Under  eaeh  hand-light,  from  18  to  S4  inches 
square,  we  generally  place  nine  plants  at  equal  distanees,  and 
in  spring  thin  these  out  to  five,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at 
each  comer.  The  advantage  of  hand-lights  is,  that  the  plants 
obtain  light  all  round ;  the  disadvantages  are,  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  wonderful  attraction  between  the  glass  of  these  lights, 
and  the  tools  and  the  boots  of  the  workmen.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
the  greater  economy,  where  carriage  is  not  a  serious  con- 
sideration, of  having  large  circular  glasses,  in  bell-glass  fashion, 
and  of  commoner  thick  glass,  and  with  a  hole  or  lid  at  the  top 
like  a  Sea-kale  pot.  These,  as  used  in  many  market  gardens, 
cannot  be  very  easily  broken.  Where  carriage  is  an  object, 
and  hand-lights  are  disliked  for  the  trouble  they  give  in  Btoiage 
and  breakage,  no  more  useful  appliances  can  be  found  in  a  garden 
than  small  boxes — say  2  feet  square,  the  front  board  6  inches 
deep,  the  back  board  10  inches  deep,  and  the  sides  sloping  to 
match,  the  top  glazed,  and  made  so  as  to  be  easily  slid  or  lifted 
off,  as  little  or  much  air  is  wanted.  If  the  glazed  sash  project 
a  httle  over  the  front,  excessive  moisture  may  thus  be  better 
thrown  off,  than  in  the  case  of  hand-lights,  and  the  annoyance 
of  breakage  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Boxes  of  18  or 
20  inches  might  answer  as  well  as  those  2  feet  square,  an4 
altogether  the  box  would  cost  much  less  than  a  hand-light,  and 
wh^n  not  wanted  out-doors  would  be  useful  for  cuttings,  and 
many  other  purposes  in-doors. 

Pricked  out  a  lot  of  plants  on  a  sloping  bank,  at  3  inches  or 
so  apart,  to  be  transplanted  again,  potted,  or  have  a  common 
frame  with  sashes  set  over  them  for  the  winter.  In  planting 
under  hand-lights,  or  in  thus  pricking  out,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
stir  some  quicklime  in  tho  soil  for  a  foot  in  depth,  to  kill  any 
worms  and  slugs  that  may  be  there,  and  then  cover  with  a 
couple  of  inches  of  sandy  loam,  and  half  an  inch  of  rough  sand 
on  the  surface.  The  sand  helps  to  keep  off  sings,  and  prevents 
the  necks  of  the  plants  from  damping,  ifiJ  this  fresh  surfacing 
will  be  sufficient  rooting-space  for  the  plants,  until  the  ground 
beneath  becomes  mellow  and  sweet  from  the  lime.  A  dusting 
of  lime  on  the  surface  soil,  and  of  rough  ashes  round  the  out- 
side of  the  hand-lights,  all  help  to  keep  vermin  away ;  but  witk 
all  this  the  plants  must  be  next  to  daily  examined  when  young, 
as  when  so  small  a  few  bites  from  a  snail  will  destroy  them. 

Lettuces. — Planted  out  small  plants  in  front  of  an  orchard- 
house,  and  on  sloping  banks  out  of  doors,  the  latter  either  to 
stand  there  in  winter,  or  to  be  transferred  under  protection 
when  larger.  Large  plants  in  perfection  have  suffered  much 
from  the  rains,  having  become  rotten  in  the  heart,  from  con- 
tinuous moisture.  Planted  out  more  Endive  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  and  had  lime  and  ashes  strewed  amongst  them. 

Celery. — Cleared  off  a  piece  of  latish  Peas,  dug  shallow 
trenches  2^  feet  apart,  and  planted  strong  plants  of  Celery,  at 
from  6  to  9  inches  apart  in  the  row.  These  wiU  be  useful  in 
spring.  Similar  plants  slightly  earthed-up  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  taken  up  with  balls  in  March,  and  planted  up  to  their 
tops  in  coal  ashes,  kept  us  in  Celeiy  until  the  early  summer 
months.  Tied  up  the  forward  Celery  in  beds,  and  just  covered 
the  surface  with  an  inch  of  soil  to  protect  the  roots.  The  plants 
would  have  been  stronger  if  we  had  had  less  rain,  as  tiien  they 
would  have  received  some  manure  waterings,  which  we  could 
scarcely  give  them,  as  though  Celery  can  hardly  be  over-watei«d, 
it  will  not  thrive  in  stagnant  water,  or  when  treated  as  a  pond 
or  marsh  plant.  Even  in  its  wild  state  it  shows  to  best  advan- 
tage by  the  side  of  a  sluggish  stream.  Owing  to  so  much  rain  we 
shall  not  finally  earth-up  more  than  will  keep  us  going  until 
the  soil  be  drier,  and  we  have  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  quan- 
tity of  coal  ashes  from  the  mansion,  and  sifting  them.  We 
shall  then  put  the  ashes  round  the  Celery  in  the  process  of 
earthing-up,  so  as  to  keep  worms  and  slogs  from  discoloming  it. 

Cabbages. — Planted  out  the  last  bit  of  Coleworts,  which,  if  the 
winter  be  at  all  mild,  will  come  in  early  in  spring,  before  tbe 
autumn-planted  Cabbages.  Planted  out  about  half  the  spaee 
we  intend  for  Cabbages  in  the  Onion  ground,  treated  as  de- 
scribed last  week ;  but  the  next  morning  showed  that  rabbits 
and  hares  had  been  about,  though  we  oould  not  find  them,  and 
therefore  were  obliged  to  snrround  the  piece  vriih  a  net.  Bop- 
ported  hy  stakes.  We  presume  these  young  plants  give  them 
a  much  sweeter  mouthful  than  older,  tougber  plants,  aa  th^ 
mi^  have  a  good  feed  in  the  <M  Cabbage  quarter  nmx  M 
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lumd,  brifltliag  with  yonng  sproats,  And  wfaai  ibtj  might  take 
would  Boarcely  be  miflsdd.  Thesa  yoimg  Cabbi^eB,  sproating 
from  the  old  stem,  are  very  nice,  and  eipecijilly  in  aueh  %  drip- 
pixig  season  as  the  present ;  but  a  yoang  Ckdewort  from  a  sow- 
ix)g  early  in  May,  just  when  the  heart  is  becoming  firm  and 
a  little  yellow,  we  consider  more  sweet  and  tender  still,  and 
thttefore  we  think  it  good  to  have  several  snocessional  plant- 
ings of  them  in  summer  to  come  in  from  August  to  spring  if 
the  winter  be  at  all  moderate. 

Miukroows, — This  dripping  weather,  with  little  son,  has  been 
unfavourable  for  the  drying  of  the  Mushroom  spawn,  alluded 
to  last  week,  and  left  in  an  open  shed.    We  may  be  obliged  to 
take  it  to  an  open  place  under  glass,  such  as  the  orohacd-hoase, 
to  make  it  dry  enough  for  spawning  and  working.    In  the  open 
outside  shed  cleaned  the  first  part  of  the  bed  of  all  Utter  with 
a  soft  broom,  watered  with  manure  water,  and  covered  again 
with  a  little  dry  bay,  as  that  bed  is  not  by  any  means  exhausted. 
The    slight  covering  keeps  the  temperature   more  equable, 
and  also  secures  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air  im- 
mediately over  the  bed,  which  is  a  favourable  condition  for 
the  growth  of  most  of  the  fungus  family.    Swept  also  over  the 
sjxitBce  of  the  second  piece,  in  which  the  Mushrooms  are  peep- 
ing up,  and  covered  again  with  rough  dry  hay,  which  we 
generally  save  from  the  pleasure   grounds.     The  object  of 
sweeping  is  to  keep  the  surface  smooth  and  hard,  as  otherwise 
the  spawn  would  be  apt  to  run  into  the  roughish  surface  of 
litter.    In  a  house  heated  by  any  of  the  usual  modes,  and 
with  the  means  of  securing  a  moist  atmosphere,  such  coverings 
are  not  so  much  required,  the  beds  are  a  prettier  sight  when 
in  bearing,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  surface  will  not  be  needed ; 
but,  even  in  such  a  case,  when  we  want  a  bed  quickly  in,  the 
covering  is  of  much  assistance  by  securing  moisture  next 
the  bed,  and  an  equable  temperature.    One  objection  to  the 
corering  of  hay  or  litter  is,  that  if  more  than  one  person  go  to 
gather  from  the  bed  the  young  button  Mushrooms  are  apt  to 
be  displaced  when  you  do  not  want  them.    This  could  be 
avoided  and  more  neatness  secured  by  having  some  rods  fixed 
6  inches  above  the  bod,  and  the  space  covered  with  a  cloth  or 
dmgget.    Even  a  thin  cloth  or  mat  would  answer  if  there  were 
a  sprinkling  of  hay  over  the  Mushrooms.    By  lifting  up  a  piece 
of  the  cloth  you  could  see  at  once  where  to  gather.   As  we  have 
been  blamed  now  and  then  for  not  giving  reasons  for  particular 
modes  of  practice,  and  as  many  object  to  covering  their  Mush- 
room-beds when  it  can  be  done  without,  we  woukl  say  that  on 
the  whole  we  like  the  practice,  and  our  reasons  for  adopting 
it  are  the  securing  something  like  regularity  of  moisture  and 
temporafcure  at  the  surface  of  the  bods. 

Mmhroom- house. — This  we  have  had  smoked  twice  after 
cloeely  shutting  up,  by  burning  each  time  about  2  lbs.  of  sulphur 
in  it.  We  do  not  think  that  much  having  life  would  retcun  it 
after  that.  This  is  a  simple  lean-to  house  at  the  back  of  a 
vinery.  The  sloping  roof  is  smooth- plastered,  and  when  dry, 
many  years  ago,  it  was  brushed  over  with  oil,  to  prevent  the 
moisture  acting  on  the  plaster,  and  rotting  the  laths,  dro.  The 
place  between  the  plaster  and  the  wood  and  slates  was  stuffed 
with  straw,  to  keep  cold  and  heat  out.  We  would  like  to  oil  the 
oeDing  again  to  preserve  the  roof.  As  soon  as  practicable  we 
shall  scrub  all  the  walls  and  sparred  wooden  shelves  with  a 
rough  hard  broom,  and  then  will  Umewash  the  brick  walls. 
Owing  to  such  precautions  we  have  seldom  any  trouble  with 
our  earlier  beds,  but  in  the  case  of  late  beds  we  are  troubled 
with  woodlice  and  snails,  notwithstanding  all  our  care,  and 
these,  no  doubt,  come  in  them  with  the  manure  and  soil,  and 
roots  of  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb. 

We  see  no  chance  of  obtaining  droppings  enough  even  for  a 
bed  or  two  in  this  house,  and,  therefore,  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
long  litter,  with  some  droppings  in  it,  thrown  into  a  heap,  and 
weU  watered  to  make  it  decompose ;  and  that,  turned  once  or 
twice  until  it  is  about  half  sweetened,  will  do  very  well  for  the 
main  staple  of  a  bed,  or  beds,  with  a  few  droppings  on  the 
surface. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  we  have  spawned  the  third  pieoe  in 
the  open  shed,  and  in  a  day  or  two,  finding  all  right,  we 
earthed  it  up  and  covered  the  surface  of  the  bed.  This  we 
e:q>ect  will  begin  to  bear  about  the  first  week  in  November, 
and  will  be  foUoired  by  the  first  bed  in  the  house.  From  the 
beds  in  the  shed,  however,  we  generally  have  some  gatherings 
throughout  the  winter,  if  we  do  not  turn  them  out  as  manure 
for  the  ground.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have  not  seen  a  Mush- 
room in  the  pastores  this  8eaB<m.  We  suppose  there  has  been 
top  much  rain,  otherwise  the  dose  moist  atfla4)ephere  ought  to 
have  been  peeuliariy  favouiable  for  Mnshroomf . 


,  Cummbera. — ^Beafaed-up  frattes  to  keep  them  in  bearing 
until  these  turned  ont  in  the  heaied  pits  begin  to  come  in.  Oav 
out-door  Cocambers  did  little  good  tiiis  aeaecm.  They  de  so 
well  about  Sandy  and  Biggleswade  in  the  open  field,  sown  in 
rows,  that  we  wished  to  try  them ;  but  here  we  would  prefer 
fidlii^  back  on  the  old  plan  of  giving  them  a  rough  hotbed 
below  their  roots  to  start  them  with. 

Untimely  IVark. — There  are  few  gardens  in  whieh  work  caanot 
be  so  arranged  as  to  seearethe  oomfort  and  health  of  the  work- 
men. Where  garden  men  are  often  seen  ai  work,  with  their 
clothes  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  clinging  about  them,  there  is 
evidence  either  of  great  want  of  oonsideration  and  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  manager,  or  most  mistaken  views  of  sound 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  proprietors.  We  have 
known  eases  in  which  horses  and  cattle  were  brought  in,  well 
dried,  and  eomfortably  housed,  whilst  the  farm  men  were 
turned  out  to  clear  ditches  and  water-courses,  and  the  garden 
men  to  mow  or  trench.  The  first  ol  these  operations,  clearing 
water-eourses,  will  often  be  necessary  in  the  woust  weather^ 
but  the  men  engaged  in  such  woric  should  have  the  opportunity 
either  of  drying,  or  rather  shifting  their  clothes,  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  have  mowed  for  days  with  tiie  water  gurgling 
out  of  our  shoes  at  every  step,  the  rains  literally  going  in  at 
the  neck  and  out  at  the  heels ;  but  what  good  or  benefit  eould 
accrue  from  such  a  system  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  ? 

W^e  have  heard  such  a  system  defended,  by  young  gentlemen 
especially,  as  good  for  malong  young  men  hardy,  asserting  that 
they  themselves  have  been  drenched  repeatedly,  and  pretty 
well  all  day,  when  out  shooting,  and  never  ielt  any  harm  from 
such  a  practice.  Circumstances  very  much  alter  cases  and 
their  consequences.  We  have  read  long  ago  of  northern 
mothers,  who,  to  secure  the  hardiness  of  their  offspring,  broke 
a  hole  large  enough  in  the  thick  ice  in  order  that  their  babes 
might  have  a  cold  enoujgh  dip  in  the  early  morning,  and 
they.  probiU>ly,  gained  their  object  in  those  that  survived ;  but 
history  says  nothing  of  the  numbers  of  the  more  weakly  that 
Buecumbed  under  the  hardening  process.  Howorer  uncomfort- 
able wet  clothes  are  when  dinging  to  the  body,  however 
dangerous  they  are  at  times,  when  by  a  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  collected  moisture  the  body  is  inordinately  cooled,  the 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  so  long  as  the  body  is  kept  in 
constant  exercise,  and  dryness  is  secured  when  the  body  is  in 
a  state  of  comparative  repose. 

Just  contrast  here  for  a  moment  the  voluntarily  imposed 
labours  of  a  sportsman  in  a  wet  day,  and  the  necessity  of 
working  through  the  allotted  hours  in  the  case  of  the  farm  or 
garden  labourer  in  similar  weather.  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
time  of  the  sportsman  is  his  own,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  he  can  leave  off  when  he  chooses,  and  if  he  must 
stop  for  refreshment,  he  can  do  all  that  is  needful  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  commence  walking  again.  The  labourer  must 
keep  to  the  allotted  hours  of  work ;  and  mealtimes,  from  his 
sitting  or  reposing,  are  to  him  ffreat  sources  of  danger.  And 
again,  the  sportsman  when  he  reaches  home,  not  to  speak  of  a 
bath,  can  at  least  at  once  divest  himself  of  his  wet  clothes, 
give  plenty  of  friction  to  the  skin,  encase  himself  in  dry 
apparel,  and  enjoy  himself  in  such  comfortable  circumstsnees 
that  the  actual  soaking  may  be  attended,  by  the  contrast,  with 
somethmg  like  a  newly-diseovered  pleasure.  How  few  la- 
bourers are  so  well  off  as  to  be  able  thus  to  change  their  clothes. 
How  few  young  gardeners  are  there  who  could  do  so,  especially 
if  two  or  more  wet  days  succeeded  each  other.  How  few  are 
there  who  hve  in  lodgings  that  eould  expect  to  have  their  wet 
clothes  comfortably  dried;  and  not  a  few  have  known  the 
sensation  of  putting  on  in  the  morning  the  wet  undried  clothes 
they  had  taken  off  the  previous  night.  Need  we  wonder  that 
healthy  young  gardeners  who  passed  through  such  ordeals  in 
their  youth  have  become  prematurely  old,  or  that  the  seeds  of 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciatica,  and  other  evils  should  be  so 
thickly  sown  broadcast  in  the  system,  as  to  yield  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  pains  and  penalties  at  the  early  period  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  years  of  age  ? 

Thanks  to  growing  intelligence  and  ioereased  benevolenee, 
there  is  less  and  less  to  be  seen  of  such  untimely  employment, 
and  in  most  places  none  at  all,  unless  when  some  partieular 
object  is  to  be  gained,  and  must,  if  possible,  be  accomplished 
in  a  definite  time,  and  messnies  can  in  sueh  solitary  instsnoea 
be  taken  to  guard  against  all  injurious  consequences.  In- 
stances of  such  ill-timed  labour  will  eontiaue,  however,  te 
present  themselves  until. 

First,  all  sueh  instances  are  generally  coBsidered  the  result 
of  vrant  ol  eonsideiation  sad  a  defiotsney  of  thoughtftil  fo«s» 
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oaitmg  ftixaogement  on  the  part  of  the  nwnager.  Not  many 
years  ago  we  notioed  a  namher  of  men  in  a  sharp  frost  and  a 
drifting  snow  shivering,  and  attempting  to  nail  trees  against  a 
wall,  when  their  fingers  would  scarcely  hold  the  shreds  and 
nails ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  in  the  same  place,  the  same 
men  were  cleaning  and  washing  Vines  in  a  vinery  in  a  bright 
warm  day,  and  with  the  snn  powerful  enough  nnder  glass  to 
dry  np  what  brains  there  might  be  in  the  head.  Again,  we 
have  a  vivid  recollection  in  another  place  of  two  days'  mow- 
ing in  drenching  weather,  and  then  a  day's  washing  pots,  and 
pointing  and  maJdng  sticks  in  delightful,  sunshiny,  dry  weather. 
Let  us  hepe  that  those  who  can  arrange  work  no  better  than 
this  will  soon  cease  to  have  workmen  under  their  control. 

Secondly.  We  may  be  presented  with  such  instances  until 
managers  and  paymaster  employers  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  what  is  a  simple  yet  stem  truth—that  all  such  un- 
seasonable labour  will  be  found  to  be  the  reverse  of  economical 
or  remunerating.    Every  kind  of  machinery  to  work  well  must 
have  its  needs  attended  to,  and  in  proportion  to  the  intricacy 
and  fineness  of  its  movements  must  be  protected  from  risks 
and  dangers.  The  human  body,  even  as  a  working  machine,  to 
do  its  work  well,  must  have  its  wondrous  combination  of  joints, 
cranks,  and  levers  kept  clean,  bright,  well  oiled,  and  cared  for, 
and  not  alternately  baked  by  heat  and  drenched  with  floods 
of  wator.    What  machinery  could  stand  that  without  becom- 
ing worn  and  rusted  in  its  joints,  and  cracked  or  weakened 
in  its  levers?  and  the  human  machine,  as  a  machine,  will 
form  no  exception.    Nothing  could  be  more  effectual  than  a 
frequent  repetition  of  wet  clothes  for  insensibly  turning  the 
active,  willing,  somewhat  enthusiastic  workman  into  the  man 
who  draws  his  feet  along  as  if  he  had  a  clog  of  metal  attached 
to  them.    We  have  no  clearer  recollection  of  anything  than 
this — that  after  some  such  days'  drenching  it  required  several 
days  of  bright  weather  to  bring  back  again  that  buoyant  spirit 
that  acted  more  than  lubricating  oil  to  the  joints  of  a  machine, 
and  the  usual  activity  in  working;   for  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  human  machine  mind  and  sensibility  are 
tixe  great  motive  springs  of  action.    Allow  these  springs  to 
become  lax,  soft,  weak,  and  exhausted,  and  you  may  wind  and 
wind,  but  the  attempt  will  be  vain  to  make  the  works  go  as 
before  until  the  central  spring  of  all  movement  is  again  made 
ri^t.    Men,  when  tiiey  say  nothing,  are  quick  enough  to  know 
when  their  employers  mean  to  use  them  well.    Those  who  will 
have  the  stated  hours  of  work  out  of  doors  wet  or  dry  will  have 
the  certain  reward  of  seeing  that  the  same  men  who,  with  the 
full  conviction  that  they  were  cared  for,  would  think  nothing 
of  doing  on  an  emergency  one  and  a  half  or  two  days  of  ordinary 
work  in  one,  and  fed  honoured  and  proud  to  do  it,  will  neither 
be  spurred  nor  coaxed  into  such  extra  exertion  ;   and  even 
though  their  right  principles  would  repudiate  all  idea  of  eye- 
service,  yet  even  insensibly  to  themselves,  and  without  idleness, 
the  want  of  interest,  the  want  of  earnestness,  the  want  of  that 
enthusiasm  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  done  will  gra- 
dually lessen  by  a  fourth,  a  third,  and  a  half  the  mere  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  which  formerly  they  usually  performed. 
It  is  sad  when  the  springs  of  action  lose  their  force  and  power. 
It  is  often  sad  to  hear  complaints  of  carelessness,  indifference, 
and  even  laziness  among  workmen,  when  a  very  little  kindness 
and  a  felt  attention  to  their  interests,  would  so  wind  up  the 
springs  of  sensibility  that  work  would  be  entered  upon  as  a 
pleasure  and  a  delight,  and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  routine 
and  necessary  duty.    Attention  to  duty  is  a  grand  thing,  and  it 
becomes  truly  noble  when  it  nerves  the  workman  to  continued 
right  conecientious  action,  even  amid  neglect  and  discourage- 
ments ;  but  after  all,  the  claims  of  duty  as  a  motive  power  for 
faithful  continued  industry,  will  ever  be  weak  when  compared 
with  that  strong  flexible  mainspring  of  action  which  is  formed 
from  the  more  than  respect  felt  by  a  workman  towards  his 
employer,  when  he  cannot  help  seeing  that  that  employer  does 
respect,  think  of,  and  care  for  him. 

Thatching   Corn  Stacks, — ^An  allusion  to  Dutch  bams,  and 

the  injury  done  by  rain  to  stacks  unthatched,  has  brought 

several  notes  of  inquiry,  and  several  sad  details,  as  to  how 

stacks  got  up  in  good  order  on  a  Saturday,  were,  by  the  soak- 

ittgs  of  several  days  before  they  could  be  thatched,  wet  and 

mnch  spoiled  for  fully  haJf  their  depth.    We  think  that  Mr. 

Barnes,  of  Bicton,  could  tell  the  farmers  hereabouts  and  farther 

north,  how  much  of  sueh  an  evil  could  be  avoided  by  the  mode 

of  nnttinfi:  the  sheaves  in  the  stacks.     We  recollect  when 

nofcieing  the  smallness  of  the  stacks  in  Devonshire,  and  there 

being  no  out-jutting  eaves  to  throw  off  the  wet,  being  told  that 

both  small  size  and  the  want  of  eaves  were  necessary  to  protect 


from  the  tenrible  winds,  and  that  the  introduction  of  ram  into 
the  stack  was  impossible  from  the  way  in  which  the  sheaves 
were  placed,  the  com  end  being  always  kept  much  higher  thuL 
the  root  end.  In  noticing  the  placing  of  sheaves  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  com  end  is  seldom  higher,  and  often  muoh 
lower  than  the  root  or  straw  end,  consequently,  when  heavy 
rains  fall  on  the  straw  end,  it  runs  along  the  straw  to  the  eaxs 
in  the  middle  of  the  stack,  whilst  if  the  ear  end  of  the  eheayes 
were  elevated  about  16**  above  the  root  end,  the  rain  that  fell  on 
the  outside,  without  thatching  even,  would  have  dropped  out- 
side instead  of  finding  its  way  to  the  centre.  We  recollect  that 
one  of  our  *•  first  doings  "  of  work  pretty  far  north,  was  assist- 
mg  the  builder  of  the  stacks  in  harvest,  placing  the  sheaves 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  keeping  the  centre  of  the  stack  well 
elevated,  so  that  the  sheaves  should  all  incline  outwards. 


FBUIT  OARDEN. 

The  weather  being  still  too  wet  to  clear  Strawberries  or  gather 
fruit,  the  chief  work  was  removing  all  flowering  plants  from 
the  vinery,  to  prevent  the  watering  these  required  injuring  the 
Grapes  by  damping.  Cut  the  runners  of  Strawberries  in  pots, 
and  potted  some  more,  but  as  we  are  becoming  scarce  of  pots, 
will  turn  out  some  hundreds  of  plants  in  60-8ized  pots,  in  nioe 
soil,  so  that  they  may  be  lifted  into  pots  or  into  beds  under 
glass  next  spring. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Went  over  the  plant-houses,  removing  what  was  past  its 
best,  and  introducing  fresh  from  pits,  &o.,  so  as  to  make  more 
room  in  tiiem  for  winter  storage.  Went  on  making  cuttings 
and  potting  and  securing  Chrysanthemums,  &o.  Mowed  and 
cleaned  as  the  weather  was  suitable.  Would  do  a  deal  of 
turfing  if  we  could,  and  would  like  to  transplant  some  rather 
large  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  beginning  of  October.  A  little 
syringing  overhead  in  that  month  after  such  transplanting, 
will  save  much,  if  not  all  of  the  watering  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  these  trees  next  spring  and  summer.  Evergreens 
may  now  be  removed  with  safety,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
planting  in  October  is,  that  then  the  earth  is  warm  enough  to 
set  the  roots  in  operation  at  once,  to  be  ready  to  suck  up  nutri- 
ment for  the  swelling  buds  and  expanding  leaves  next  spring. 
— B.  F.  ^ 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— September  29. 

little  doing  here  in  any  department,  foreign  and  home- 
grown produce  being  ample  for  all  reqoiremenis.    Pears  oonaiat  ol  'BLma 
Louiee,  Louise  Bonne,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Gratioli,  and  Duchesae  a  An- 
Deasert  Apples  comprise  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
-..*-,..,..,    -  — y,  except  for  good 
The  accounts  from 


Thvbs  is  very  utue « __ ^  — ^ . .^    . 

iwn  produce  being  ample  for  all^reqoirements.    Pears  oonsiat  ol  n^na 
aiae,  I     '     '^ 

gOUleme.       M^voa^^ti  ^a^y^Mma  \^%JLityi AO\i  ^v&udkv..   a  .^^.•■j   -w-—  —  — o- ••        ; 

and  others  of  lesa  note.    The  Potato  trade  is  heavy,  except  for  good 
sound  parcels,  which  hare  advanced  10».  per  ton.    The  accounts : 
most  parts  of  En^and  represent  them  as  being  quite  one-third  blighted. 


Apples 3i  Bieve 

Apricots doa. 

Cherries lb. 

Chestnuts bush. 

Currants ^^.sieve 

Black '.  do. 

Fig* doz. 

Fmerts lb. 

Cobs 100  lbs. 

Oooseberries  ..quart 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  .lb. 
100 


d.  B. 
0to8 
0 


FRUIT, 
d 


Melons each    2 

Nectarines doz.    0 

Oranges. 100  U 


Peaches doa. 

Peara  (dessert)  . .  doz. 

kitchen doz. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plnms    ^  sieve 

Quinces    . . . .  H  8i«^o 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 


d.    B.  d 
6to5   0 
0     0 
0   » 
6 


Walnuts bush.  10 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes each 

Asparagus  ....  bundle 
Beans,  Broad. .  bushel 

Kidney  . .  H  sieve 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Brus.  Sprouts  H  aieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicnms 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling  ....  doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

GarUo lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish . .  bundle 


B.d.     B. 

0  atoo 

0      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
8 
0 


2    6 


Leeks  bunch 

Lettuce per  score 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustd.&  Cress,  punnet 
Onions. .  doz.  bunches 

Parsley H  8»«v® 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas per  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoea —  per  doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  MaixowB  ds. 


d.  B.  d 
8toO  0 
0     1  S 

a  6 


0  0 

6  0 

0  S 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

1 
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William  Bollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  London,  S. — Catalogue 
of  UyacinthSy  Butch  and  English  Flower  Roots,  JRoses,  dte. 
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Ambroise  Tersefaalfelt,  BaedaChanme,  50,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
'■'PriX'C<mraMvour  VAuUmme,  1866  et  Printsmps,  1867. 

Lonifl  Van  Hoatte,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Catalogue  of  Flower 
RooUy  Azaleas f  and  Camellias — Catalogue  tPOignons  d  Fleurs, 
Bulbes  de  Serres  et  de  Plein  Air. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  reqnest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Ck)untr7  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Hortictdture,  <te.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet'  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  mere  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once* 

Books  {Cofutant  Reader.  U.  Norwood).— Yon  can  have  the  following 
from  our  office  free  by  post :— "  The  Garden  Manual "  for  twenty  postage 
stamps,  "Window  Gardening,  byR.  Fish,"  for  ten  postage  stamps,  en- 
dosea  with  yonr  address.  (Learfier).~Henfroy's  "  Budiments  of  Botany," 
and  Hogg's  "Vegetable  Kingdom/'  will  suit  yon. 

Tnn  Leaves  Ceimsoked  (Vine  Leaf).— The  colour  does  not  Indicate 
disease,  but  that  the  functions  of  the  leaves  are  ceasing.  The  leaves  of 
Black  Champion,  Black  St.  Peter's,  and  some  other  Vines  assume  this 
colour  as  they  fade. 

Robe  (J7.).— There  is  a  legion  so  nearly  like  the  buds  enclosed,  that  we 
cannot  venture  to  name  it. 


Iesbotb  on  Fuchsia  Leaves  (5.  TT.,  WiU9Mre).—Thej  are  destroyed 
by  thrips.  As  the  contents  of  the  whole  house,  Vines,  ftc.,  are  similuly 
scourged,  wo  would  dust  everything  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  Scotch  snuff.  So  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  we  would 
remove  and  bum  these,  scrape  the  loose  bark  off  from  all  the  stems,  and 
paint  them  over  with  the  same  mixture  made  creamy  with  soft  soap  and 
water.  Next  year  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  pest  by  admitting  more 
air  and  keeping  the  air  moist.  There  must  have  been  great  ne^ect  of 
these  requisites. 

TV HiTE  Orapes  at  the  Adesdbek  Hobticttltitbai.  Show  (A.  one,  Aber- 
deen).— No  one  can  form  a  judgment  entitled  to  anv  weight  unless  he 
saw  the  Grapes.  Condition,  form  of  bunch,  weight,  navonr,  &c.,  have  to 
be  compared. 

Vdoieies  tH.  IK.).— Before  referring  to  your  present  queries  we  would 
direct  attention  to  what  was  said  by  "  H."  at  page  386 ;  but  for  covering 
a  width  of  18  feet  we  do  not  think  that  yon  ooula  do  better  than  have  a 
Mroed  root    Of  the  three  elevations  sent  No.  2  will  answer  well,  and  so 
will  the  mode  of  planting.    In  No.  1  we  would  have  the  drainage  in  the 
inMdle  of  the  house,  and  the  concrete  and  rubble  sloping  to  it  £rom  front 
to  back ;  and  then  we  would  plant  in  front  as  proposed,  about  2  feet  from 
the  front,  and  also  along  the  back  wall,  the  Vines  taken  up  and  trained 
down  beneath  the  span  and  rafter.    This  would  leave  the  centre  of  the 
honse  for  any  other  purpose  vou  might  wish.    Plantint;  in  the  centre,  as 
In  No.  2,  would  do  very  well,  but  we  should  prefer  the  above  arrangement. 
You  cannot  have  a  return-pipe  at  the  back  of  the  house  on  a  higher  leveL 
By  the  plan  proposed  you  could  have  It  on  the  same  level  as  the  pipes 
in  front;  but  either  m  that  plan  or  in  No.  2  you  could  more  easily 
have  it  dose  to  the  flow-pipes.    The  easiest  plan  would  be  to  take  the 
flow,  trota  the  boiler  underneath  the  doorway,  let  it  rise  aboveground 
afterwards,  and  then  take  it  into  a  socket  wide  enough  for  inserting  your 
flow-pipes,  which  at  the  farther  end  would  go  into  another  socket-pipe, 
with  an  opening  in  one  end  for  connecting  the  return-pipe.    Thus  your 
flow-pipes  would  rise  all  the  way  to  the  extreme  end,  and  your  return- 
pipe  would  do  the  same,  and  thus  fall  regularly  as  it  returned  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.     Tou  might  with  advantage  distribute  these  pipes 
mora  r^ful^ii'ly  over  the  width  of  the  house ;  but  all  the  flows  must  be 
connected  with  the  main  flow  from  the  boiler,  and  Join  in  one  main  pipe 
at  the  farther  end,  to  which  the  retum-pixM  must  be'  attached.    Jn  your 
case  the  return-pipe  mav  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  flows  until  it 
approaches  the  boiler.    Now  to  the  questions :    Ist,  Betum,  no  higher 
than  the  flow.    2nd,  Ventilators  coxrect.     8rd,  Support  the  pipes  at  or 
near  the  Joints  with  small  piers  or  holdfasts  of  iron  rising  from  the  con- 
crete ;  the  former  are  preferable.    4th,  8  or  4  feet  apart,  according  as  the 
honse  is  to  be  occupied  solely  with  Vines,  or  with  these  and  other  plants 
beneath  them.    5th,  Except  the  shelf  or  stage,  not  with  Vines  on  the 
back  wall.    With  Vines  in  the  middle  of  the  house  you  could  have  Figs, 
if  the  Vines  on  the  roof  were  4  feet  apart.    Tou  might  also  plant  in  front, 
and  in  the  middle,  and  in  both  cases  train  upwards.    6th  and  7th,  16  or 
18  inches.    8th,  Yes,  if  yon  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  do  not 
let  in  pleaty  of  light  from  the  roof.    9th,  Yes.    10th,  Yes.  but  one  inch  in 
eight  or  ten  would  be  better.    11th,  Dnunage  is  essentlaL    12th,  For  tall 
plants  a  shelf  may  be  placed  as  proposed.     For  Strawberries  a  wide  one 
under  the  hip  would  be  useful.    Before  the  Vines  cover  the  roof  or  come 
Into  full  leaf  shelves  may  be  suspended  18  inches  from  the  gloss.    With 
Vines  against  the  back  wall  and  in  front  there  might  be  a  low  stage  in  the 
centre.     13,  Tank  as  proposed  will  do.    Many  prefer  a  cistern  several 
feet  above  ^e  highest  pipes,  and  placed  near  the  boiler,  with  a  pipe  from 
it  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  t>oiler,  kept  constantly  open ;  but  in  this  case 
there  must  be  small  air-pipes  at  the  highest  end  of  the  pipes.    We  must 
never  again  have  such  a  tissue  of  queries. 

Cuouhbeb-bouhe  (A.  R.  L ).— For  early  Cucumbers  you  had  better 
have  a  bed  on  each  side,  and  then  you  will  require  three  times  the 
quantity  of  piping—that  is,  three  pipes  in  each  chamber,  with  the  means 
of  letting  the  heat  from  the  chamber  into  the  atmosphere.  The  single 
pipe  in  the  other  houses  wUl  do  what  you  intend. 


Haxdt  Fism  (A  Lover  o/JVnu).— The  following  would  endure  yonr 
Laaoaihire  winters  :—Alloaonuori8pna  (Mountain  Parsley  Fern);  Athy* 
rinm  FOix-fOBmina  (Lady  Fein),  and  its  varietleB  apuAforme,  plumoram, 
and  muHlfldum ;  Asplanium  vlride  (Green  toleenwort) ;  A.  tnohomanea 

Slack-ribbed  Haiden-halr  Spleenwort) ;  A.  adiantum-nigmm  (Blaek 
ftiden-hair  Spleenwort);  A.  mta-morazla  (Bue-leaved  Spleenwort  or 
Wall  Rue);  Bieehnum  Bpioant  (common  Hard  Fern),  and  its  varie- 
ties ramosum.  cristatnm,  and  lancifoUum ;  Cystopteris  fragiUB  (Brittle 
Bladder  Fern),  and  iu  variety  dentata;  C.  alpina  (Alpme  Bladder 
Fern) :  C.  montaaa  (Mountain  Bladder  Fern) ;  Polypodium  vulgare  (com* 
mon  Polypody) :  P.  phegopteris  (Mountain  Polypody  or  Beech  Fein) ; 
P.  dryopteris  (Smooth  Three-branched  Polypody  or  Oak  Fern):  P.  Bo- 
bertiaaum  or  <»lcareum  (Limestone  Polypody) ;  P.  alpestxe  (Alpme  Poly- 
pody) ;  Polystichum  aonleatum  (common  Pnckly  Shield  Fern) :  P.  angn- 
lare  (Soft  Prickly  Shield  Fern),  and  its  varieties  proliferum,  imoricatum, 
andpolydactylon;  Pteris  aqullina  (common  Brake) ;  Lastrea  thelypteils 
(Marsh  Buckler  Fern);  L.  montana  or  Oreopteris  (Mountain  Buckler 
Fern) ;  L.  Filix-mas  (Male  Fern,  or  common  Buckler  Fern),  and  its  va- 
rieties paleaoea  or  Borreri,  erosa,  SchofleldU,  and  cristata;  L.  xigida; 
L.  cristata,  and  its  varieties  ullginosa,  and  spinulosa;  L.  dilauta ; 
L.  SBmula ;  S<X)lopendrium  vulgare  (common  Hart's-tongne),  and  varie- 
ties ;  Woodsia  ilvensis ;  Osmunda  regalls ;  and  Ophioglossum  vulgatnm 
(common  Adder's-tongue).  The  above  are  British,  to  which  you  may  add 
Onodea  sensibilis  (Sensitive  Fern) ;  Polystichum  nroliferum,  P.  aoros- 
tlohoides,  P.  pungens ;  Pycnopteris  Sieboldi ;  Strutniopteris  germanica, 
S.  pennsylvanica ;  Woodwardtia  radioans:  Cyrtomium  falcatum;  Ony- 
chlum  Japonioum ;  Osmunda  interrupta,  O.  cinnamomea,  and  O.  specta- 
bilia;  Asplenium  angustifolium,  and  A.  Halleri. 

Stbawbeebieb  toe  Svccbbbion  (8ubteriber).—B\a,ck  Prince,  Sir  J.  Pax- 
ton,  Eclipse,  Keens'  Seedling,  and  Maiguerite  for  early  and  second  early ; 
Comte  de  Zans,  Rivers's  Ellsa,  Wonderful,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
La  Gonstante,  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  Bicton  Pine,  and  Orange  Chili  for 
medium  and  ute  varieties. 

Aspect  fob  Fios  (Jd«m).— To  fruit  successfully  in  our  climate,  Fig 
trees  require  a  south  aspect  and  protection. 

Tbbbs  fob  Sheltee  (I(d«in).— For  a  group  of  four  it  is  necessary  that 
the  trees  be  all  the  same,  and  they  may  be  either  Oak,  Beech,  Chestnut, 
ildi     '     '      '    ' 


Elm,  or  Lime ;  we  should  prefer  the  last. 

White  Dahlia  (TT.  O.  B.).— The  white  seedling  Dahlia  is  a  very  pro- 
mising one.  If  all  the  flowers  it  produces  should  be  equal  to  the  first 
which  opened,  it  will  be  a  first-class  flower ;  but  it  would  be  verv  indis- 
creet to  form  an  opinion  from  one  flower,  especially  the  first.  It  is  usual 
to  send  three.  Name  this  seedling,  and  send  three  flowers  to  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultund  Society,  and  you  will  soon  learn  its 
merits  and  value. 

PLAxrmia  Beds  fob  SPBXMe-FLOWEBiira  {S,  a.  FT.).— In  the  middle  of 
the  centre  bed  we  would  have  a  good  plant  of  Cupremius  Lawsoniana,  a 
band  round  it  of  white  and  blue  Hyacinths  alternately,  another  of  red 
Hyacinths,  and  an  edging  of  Arabia  luclda  variegata.  Two  beds  of  the 
eight  surrounding  the  centre  bed  we  would  plant  with  tree  Box  18  inches 
high  as  a  centre,  and  edge  with  Snowdrop  and  Winter  Aconite ;  two  with 
Berberis  Darwinii  in  the  centre,  using  as  an  edging  blue  and  white 
Crocus  alternately;  two  with  white  Pottebakker  Tulips  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  scariet  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips,  and  edged  with 
ScUla  slbirica ;  and  two  with  some  scarlet  Tulip,  such  as  scarlet  Due  Van 
Thol  or  Vermilion  Brilliant,  a  band  of  yellow  and  blue  Crocuses  round 
these,  and  an  edging  of  white  and  striped  Crocuses.  We  would  plant  the 
whole  of  these  beds  in  match  pairs,  every  bed  corresponding  in  colour 
with  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

Stbawbebbxeb  on  Vike-bobdeb  (A  Sub$eriber).— Yon  may  leave  the 
Strawberries  on  the  border  to  fruit  next  year ;  but  we  cannot  say  it  will 
not  injure  the  Vines,  as  we  think  the  Strawberries  will  impoverish  the 
soil,  prevent  the  sun  warming  it,  and  exclude  air ;  and  you  cannot  protect 
the  roots  from  cold.  We  do  not  recommend  anything  to  be  grown  on 
Vine-borders. 

Itaijan  Tubeboses  (J.  C.  B.).— They  may  be  grown  the  second  year  in 
pots,  and  will  do  tolerably  well,  but  not  equal  to  the  flrst  season.  Under 
the  usual  treatment  thev  become  exhausted  like  Hyacinths,  but  they 
may  be  grown  without  this  taking  place.  If  your  bulbs  are  fine  and  firm 
we  should  give  them  a  triaL 

Asphodels  fldem).— These  are  for  the  most  part  evergreen,  and  do  not 
require  a  period  of  rest  like  Dahlias.  If  planted  iu  an  open  and  sunny 
exposure  in  a  dry,  well-drained  soil  they  usually  take  care  of  themselves. 
As  to  their  being  worth  growing,  that  depends  on  taste  and  on  the  kind. 
Some  are  elegant  and  have  pretty  flowers. 

Heating  by  Hot  Wateb  {O.  AT.).— It  does  not  matter,  whether  for 
heating  two  houses  yon  have  one  main  flow-pip  ■>  from  Uie  boiler,  and 
then  branch  off  by  a  T  Joint  or  otherwise;  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
as  well  that  the  return-pipes  should  be  one  on  each  side  of  the  boiler, 
though  that  does  not  make  much  difference  provided  these  returns  enter 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  We  can  conceive  a  close  boiler  and  the 
return-pipe  in  one  house  being  higher  than  the  flow-pipe  in  another 
honse,  and  without  any  prejudicial  result.  We  cannot  conceive  how  in 
the  same  house  the  return-pipe  can  be  higher  than  the  flow,  though  for 
their  position  In  the  house  they  may  be  exaetty  on  the  same  level,  the 
only  difference  being  that  one  is  connected  wftti  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
and  the  other  with  the  bottom.  If  the  heat  rises  as  freely  by  the  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  as  by  the  pipe  at  the  top,  it  Is  a  ffiro  sign  that 
the  boiler  must  be  dnngerously  hot.  We  can  conceive  a  pipe  from  the 
top  of  a  boiler  going  all  round  the  house  and  rising  as  it  goes  until  at  its 
highest  as  it  approaches  the  boiler ;  but  then  there  must  be  an  air^ipe 
or  cistern,  and  a  pipe  dipping  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Your 
boiler  would  have  been  better  if  6  Inches  longer. 

Gladioli  at  Cbtstal  Palace.— '*  I  suppose  I  must  have  In  my  report 
written  *  Messrs.  Kelway,'  and  cannot  charge  the  blunder  on  the  printer; 
but  if  I  did  it  was  a  complete  lapeut  calami;  for,  as  I  said,  I  know  that 
the  trophy  was  Mr.  Prince's,  and  the  other  coUection  Mr.  Eelway's,  and 
that  both  were  awarded  equal  flrst  prises.  I  beg  Mr.  Prince's  pardon  for 
misreading  ills  notice,  and  for  my  carelessness  in  the  matter.— D.,II«aZ." 
Obapes  not  Ripenino  (J.  L..  IreUmd),r—We  do  not  know  the  '*  Entoa 
Muscat."  In  a  cool  house,  as  the  Muscat  ripens  neither  wood  nor  fruit 
where  the  Hamburgh  does,  we  would  graft  or  inarch  with  Royal  Una- 
I  oadine  or  BucUand  Sweetwater  if  you  wish  for  a  white  Orape. 
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I  October  S>  186S. 


«ns  PMATO  DnsAU  <ji.  JL).— The  fimgu  caaiiag  the  dieeewe  le  Bo- 
I  iafesteni.    U  wm  Itrafe  JMtieed  fat  Gnui  Britain  i»  28tf»  eowoe 
jowB.    W«do]iottliiiiktli«iaeood  MoiduoomMaeottiiet  eU  ooiA- 
at  Yrfth  the  prarelMMe  of  the  Potato  moRein.    There  U  no  eiuh 
generatiiifc  of  ftmci  in  the  atmoephere.    The  fangne  on  the 

^t  iB  not  identical  with  that  of  the  Potato  tnber.    The  bert 

node  of  aToidfaig  the  dieeaae  is  to  enltivate  none  bnt  Tarieties  that  have 
their  inbeni  ready  for  storing  by  the  end  of  July. 

BoTTOx  OF  Pit  ron  WnrTEUXo  (/.  C  Beale).—Y<m  may  tfle,  briek, 
flhtte,  concrete,  or  plaster  the  bottom  of  yonr  brick  pit  intended  for 
bed^Ung  plants  in  winter,  or  yon  may  cover  with  the  driest  chalk  yon  oan 
find :  bat  remember  that  the  more  yon  prevent  moistvre  lising,  the  more 
careful  yon  mnst  be  not  to  give  a  drop  of  nnneceeeary  water  in  winter, 
even  to  takteg  the  trouble  of  Isking  plants  ont  when  yon  water  them, 
and  allow  liiem  to  be  drained  before  replacing  them.  If  yon  ase  a  stage 
or  platform  at  all  yon  need  not  mind  aboat  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  bnt  yon 
may  cover  with  dry  ashes,  and  as  they  become  moist  replace  with  others, 
or  dry  chalk,  ftc.  For  a  permanent  bottom  on  which  the  plants  sie  to 
stand  nothing  is  better  than  bricks  or  tiles. 

Flobists'  Flowers  (A  Subteribert  8otUhampton)t—A.  florists'  flower 
most  be  very  remarkable  to  be  named  from  a  single  bloom.  There  are 
myriads  so  nearly  alike  that  we  cannot  ventore  to  assign  names  to  them. 
NjufES  or  IHSBCTS  {J.  Coiffffsi*).— The  thread-like  worm  is  Oordins 
aqnationa.  It  briongs,  like  the  leech,  to  the  class  Soctoria,  or  suckers ; 
seareely  exhibits  any  marks  of  articnlation  on  its  body,  and  has  no  dis- 
tinct respiatory  organs.  Its  colour  is  pale  brown,  and  its  being  found  in 
such  a  twisted  form  suggested  its  same  after  the  inventor  of  the  Gordian 
knot.  The  month  is  a  simple  pore  at  the  fore  extremity  of  the  body, 
which  is  conical;  but  the  taQ  being  forked,  as  represented  at  a,  has 


often  been  mistaken  for  its  mouth.  Its  habits  are  little  known,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  one  of  the  friends  of  the  gardener,  for  two  parties 
observed  one  escape  from  the  body  of  a  beetle,  which  they  found  writh- 
ing  on  the  groond.  (J,  Bryan),— It  is  Sirex  gigas.  Its  larvn  are  deposited 
hi  the  woodof  the  Pine  tribe,  in  which  they  bore  holes. 


OassmouR  (A  jraftacriber).— Though  the  house  will  not  be  in  the  bert 
of  sitoatlons,  we  see  no  reason  why  common  greenhouse  plants  wm  not 
dowelltaiit.  In  faet,CBinellias,Oiia]«ea,A&,irin  do  better  than  if  thay 
had  mote  sunlight. 

HOMBIXSSH  FOn  YXMS-BOUmnS— FBOR  for  WAU.S  {A.  B.  C.)^—J>o 
anything  with  horseflesh  except  putting  it  in  a  Vine-border.  Poea  yonr 
wall  face  east  on  one  side  and  west  on  the  other  ?  Then,  if  appropriated 
to  Apricots  and  Peaches,  we  would  plant  the  north  ends  with  Apriootfl. 
and  the  south  end  with  Peaches. 

Sbsds  fob  a  Oabbbx  (Foua^  Gardener).— Tbe  expense  for  seeds  for 
a  garden   such  as  you  name  wonld^  ^^'^^^  -fF'^fJ'T  ^  ^I^v?«?!l2 


As  a  rough  guess  for  the  one-and-half-a«n 
kiiohen  garden,  one-acre  flower  garden,  and  the  bouses,  we  idioald  say 
from  three  to  five  guineas,  and  even  more,  according  to  the  nomher  of 
crop9,  dc. 

Vamboatbd  Jasmhte  {E.  p.  FraneU  £  Co.).—"  Your  golden  variegated 
Jasmine  is  very  pretty,  and  in  the  present  rage  for  variegated  plants  and 
shrubs  it  ought  to  be  much  souffht  after.  While  giving  one  the  idea  of 
the  Japanese  Honeysuckle  (Loxacera  aureo-roticulata),  it  has  the  advsn* 
tags  of  free  blooming  to  add  to  its  beauty.  It  seems  very  constant  in  its 
variegation."— D.,  De^. 

BowooD  Muscat  Vdoe  (ff.  fi.).— The  Boyal  Horticuttuxal  Society  di». 
tributes  cuttings  of  Vines  and  of  other  fruit  trees  to  the  Fellows  on 
application,  but  not  plants  of  fruit  trees.  The  other  questions  next 
week. 

Wasps  nr  Vixkby  (Carliajj).— Trap  them  after  they  are  inside ;  bnt  it 
is  better  to  prevent  their  entrance  by  means  of  periorated  sine,  wire 
gauze,  or  muslin.  Hand-glasses  form  very  good  wasp  traps,  and  there 
are  various  other  means  of  destroyina  the  insects  without  resortingto 
the  highly  objectionable  one  of  employing  poisonous  substances. 

Names  of  Fbuzt  iJ.  B.).— Not  Alfriston,  and  we  cannot  say  what. 
Apples  are  very  difilcnlt  to  name  this  year.  ( C.  Munden).Siaawa 
Golden  Pippin.  {J.  E.  A'.).— Apples :  1,  Alfriston ;  2,  Yorkshire  Greening; 
3,  Royal  Russet ;  6,  Scarlet  Crofton ;  9,  Bibston  Pippin ;  18,  Coe*s  Golden 
Drop;  14,  Brabant  Bellefieur:  15,  Yorkshire  Greening;  19,  Bareetonn 
Pearmain ;  17,  Galebasse  (not  Benrre  Bosc),  Pear.  (H.  Binffj.—^enej 
Gratioli  Pear.    ( Carliii^).— 1,  not  known  -,  2,  Downton  Apple. 

Names  of  Puikts  (A.  B.).— Most  likely  your  leaf  belongs  to  fame 
species  of  Senecio.  (Agrieola).-!,  Davallia  canariensis :  2,  Pelbea  fal- 
oata ;  8,  doubtful ;  4,  Scolopendrium  ofilcinarum,  var.  {A.  D.).—U  appesn 
to  be  Franooa  sonohifolia.  {A  Young  Gardener  near  LiiicoZa).— The  Irait 
is  BUfdiylea  pinnate ;  and  the  Grass  a  Digitaria,  perhaps  D.  sangoinslia. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  September  29th, 
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Uniform  haze ;  overcast ;  rain  at  night  and  cold. 

Rain;  densely  clouded ;  showery;  maases  of  white  clouds;  at  freesing 

Dense  fog ;  very  clear,  quite  cloudless ;  fine ;  slight  rain,     [at  nighL 

Dull  and  overcast;  drizzly;  overcast. 

Uniformly  overcast ;  verv  fine  ;  foggy  at  night. 

Foggy  and  damp  ;  very  fine;  mUd  at  night 

Overcast ;  fine ;  partially  overcast ;  vaim  at  night. 
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VULTURE-HOCEJED  BRAHMA  POOTRAS. 
Thtkos  change,  and  the  change  is  qo  gradual  as  to  be  ahnost 
imperceptible.  It  is  like  the  alteration  in  oar  features — ^it  comes 
on  by  slow  degrees,  and  thongh  we  have  a  sort  of  recollection 
of  what  we  were,  it  is  the  present  that  is  always  with  us.  We 
pass  by  a  shop  tenanted  by  a  man  with  a  name  "  ending  in  i/' 
and  at  the  counter  we  see  three  or  four  errand  boys  enjoying 
Uieir  ices  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  As  we  walk  along  the 
streets  we  are  struck  by  the  sight  of  costermongers'  barrows 
laden  with  Pine  Apples.  The  meanest  public- house  entices  its 
customers  by  placarding  in  hot  weather  that  all  its  drinks  are 
ieed.  And  then  oar  costume ;  beard,  moustaches,  gaiters ;  our 
eolours  (immortal  honour  be  to  Owen  Jones,  who  in  1851  broke 
up  the  ooxyentional  drabs,  blacks,  and  blues),  sober  colours 
tot  those  wno  like  them,  but  men  or  women  may  choose  for 
themselves,  and  wear  what  they  like.  The  Polish  Jews  some 
years  since  were  the  only  men  who  wore  beards.  What  would 
be  said  now  if  one  of  that  creed  appeared,  as  formerly,  with 
Uiree  hats  stuck  one  on  the  other  on  his  head  7  Such  a  gear 
WM  a  Jew's  sign-board.  A  humorous  writer  says,  speaking  of 
them,  "  Old  hats,  oranges,  sealing-wax,  and  all."  To  wear  a 
white  hat  was  to  be  hooted  or  admired,  as  the  case  might  be, 
for  a  radical ;  any  alteration  in  the  accustomed  costume  caused 
one  to  be  looked  at  and  pointed  at  ae  a  foreigner.  There  was 
bnt  one  hat,  and  that  was— well,  what  was  it  ?  I  will  try  to 
jllnstrate  it.  A  savage,  or  one  considered  such,  was  onee  brou|[^t 


to  France  where  the  process  of  civilisation  was  begun,  and  he 
was  soon  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  left  by  himself.    He  was 
provided  with  proper  clothing,  and  showed  an  evident  inclina- 
tion to  become  a  dandy,  bestowing  much  attention  on  dzeif. 
He  was  provided  with  a  cap,  but  longed  for  a  hat.    This  Inxiay 
was  refused  him.    He  was  left  one  winter's  day  in  a  room 
where  there  was  a  stove.    It  stood,  as  they  often  do,  in  tbd 
centre  of  the  room,  and  had  a  pipe  to  convey  the  smoke  into 
the  chimney.    After  he  had  been  some  time  by  himself  the 
house  was  observed  to  be  filling  with  smoke.    There  were  fean 
that  our  embryo  dandy  bad  set  it  on  fire.    No  such  Uiing, 
however ;  he  had  only  out  out  a  length  of  pipe,  and  baviog 
flattened  the  bottom  of  it  all  round,  he  sat  in  consdou 
dignity — ^he  had  a  hat.    All  sorts  of  caps  were  taken  in  pie- 
ference  to  a  "  chimney-pot,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  hot, 
save  for  boys,  caps  do  not  take  in  England.    Then  (the  day 
should  be  marked  with  a  white  stone),  appeared  a  soft,  pliaUe 
hat,  that  you  could  sit  down  upon,  or  put  in  your  podcet,  or 
crumple  up.    People,  however,  did  not  dare*  take  to  then 
openly.    They  wore  them  in  out-of-the-way  country  places; 
at   the  sea-aide,  in  their  gardens,  and  wherever  they  could 
not  be  seen ;  but  the  wearer  of  one  of  them  was  always  sup- 
posed to  be  a  careless,  reckless  fellow,  one  who  had  roughed^ 
or  one  who  had  ceased  to  mind  the  world's  opinion  and  eonld 
hold  his  own — ^was,  in  his  own  language,  **  up  to  a  thing  or  two;'* 
and  so  the  hat  was  called  a  "  wide-awake."    We  used  to  see 
Tvroleans  with  feathers  and  flowers  in  their  hats,  and  think 
what  odd  men  they  were  to  wear  them ;  now  eveiyfoody,  gentle 
and  simple,  wean  a  faney  hat;  and  one  puts  in  a  feather, 
aaotiiier  a  flower,   bnt  all  wear  decorations  of  one  sort  or 
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another.  We  are  used  to  them,  and  do  not  notice  them.  It 
would  appear  ^at  in  these  things,  as  in  many  others,  to  stand 
stin  is  to  he  left  behind,  and  change  seems  to  be  necessary. 
The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  all  these  changes  is,  that  society 
accepts  them  in  a  perfectly  good  spirit,  without  condenming 
those  who  adhere  to  the  old  style,  or  over- admiring  those  who 
adopt  the  new.  There  is  a  wonderful  rirtue  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  best  of  everything,  and  in  allowing  people  to  be 
right  lUthough  they  may  differ  from  us.  He  who  wears  a  white 
hat  is  no  longer  shouted  after.  Nine  out  of  ten  men  wear 
either  dear-stalkers  or  wide-awakes  without  being  stared  at. 
I  wish  to  see  the  same  spirit  introduced  into  poultry  arguments. 
"We  want  differences  of  opinion  to  exist  without  being  sup- 
ported by  thinly  veiled  personalities,  or  unkind  inuendoes.  I 
allude  to  the  letters  that  have  appeared  on  the  question  of 
Yolture  hocks  in  Brahmas.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  a 
characteristic  of  the  breed,  or  even  an  improvement,  although 
a  recent  introduction,  I  have  no  doubt  those  among  the  pubUo 
who  breed  them  will  hasten  to  secure  the  new  point.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  rules  that  were  laid  down  years  ago  should 
never  be  altered,  but  they  will  be  alterations.  Years  ago 
errand  boys  did  not  eat  ices,  nor  would  a  penny  buy  a  dessert 
of  pine  apple  for  a  working  man ;  it  is  a  novelty  and  an  al- 
teration. It  is  said  that  in  a  foreign  country  where  all  the  in- 
habitants were  humpbacked,  a  straight  man  entered  church 
during  divine  service.  The  minister  was  praying,  and  he 
prayed  for  the  deformed  man  who  had  jnst  entered.  So  the 
time  may  come  when  the  one  pen  in  a  Brahma  class  lacking 
the  vulture  hock  may  be  the  object  of  ridicule  and  pity.  I 
esnnoi  help  thinking  those  who  originally  framed  the  laws, 
and  erected  the  standards  by  which  poultry  is  judged,  did  so 
wisely  and  well.  There  has  been  little  or  no  alteration  for 
many  years,  and  progress  has  proved  that  the  setting  forth 
was  guided  by  sound  principles. — Brahma,  N.V.H. 


KOUGH  NOTES  ON  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS 

IX    THE   POULTRY   CLUB'S    "  STAJSDABD    OF  EXCELLENCE." 

{Continued  from  j>age  246.) 

MALATS.—General  shape,  first  part  as  in  the  *•  Standard." 
Back,  very  short  and  not  very  long,  and  rather  round,  instead 
of  flat.  Body,  very  short,  and  not  long  and  round.  Wings, 
very  short,  even  to  the  body.  Breast,  rather  narrow.  Thighs, 
shorter  than  the  legs  in  proportion,  but  well  in  to  the  body. 
Hen  to  correspond  with  cock,  one-third  smaller  in  size. 

CocA-.— Invariably  "  yellow  or  daw,"  and  never  red  at  all,  as 
in  *' Standard."  A  great  mistake.  Wing,  with  green  bar,  and 
never  blue.  Breast,  either  reddish,  yellowish  brown,  or  greenish 
black.  Colours,  yellowish,  brownish  red,  greyish  yeUow,  white, 
piled  or  pied,  and  black.  Legs,  either  yellow  or  y^owish  olive- 
green.    Skin,  very  yellow  indeed. 

Hen, — ^To  correspond  in  all  the  colours  with  the  cock.  A 
*'  red-eyed  "  Malay  is  an  impossibility. 

The  "  Standard,"  has  omitted  four  varieties  of  the  Game 
Fowls,  which  are  all  occasionally  exhibited.  The  Bark  Greys, 
Dark  Birchem,  Red  Buns,  and  Blue  Duns.  The  former  two 
sorts  are  seen  at  most  exhibitions,  and  Bed  Duns  won  the  first 
prize  at  Sheffield  in  1857.  Blue  Duns  are  rare,  and  are  seldom 
exliibited.  The  Dark  Birchens  are  a  very  different  bird  from 
the  Yellow  Birchens,  being  dark-eyed  and  dark-legged.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Dark  Greys  and  Brown  Beds,  being  bred 
from  these  sorts.  The  Yellow  Birchens,  on  the  contrary,  are 
nearest  allied  to  the  yellow-legged  Duckwings,  a  much  lighter 
bird.  The  term  olive-legged  is  rather  promiscuous,  there  being 
olire-green,  olive-brown,  and  olive-bronze.  The  Black-breasted 
Beds  are  of  a  much  redder  colour  than  the  Brown  Beds,  which 
are  always  either  of  a  browner  or  more  brassy  colour  thiEtn  any 
other  Beds.  The  Brown  Beds  are  as  much  superior  in  shape 
and  carriage  as  they  are  inferior  in  beauty  of  colour  to  the  Black- 
breasted  Beds,  as  a  general  rule.  The  Brown  Beds  are  **  gamer," 
and  possess  a  more  enduring  courage  than  any,  Dark  Greys  ex- 
oented. 

In  judging  Game  fowls,  the  preference  shoidd  be  given  to 
file  white-skinned  birds  over  the  yellow-skinBed,  as  being  noore 
•Rwgliftb  and  '^gamer,"  except  in  the  wiUow-legged  Black-breasted 
£e&,  and  willow-le^ed  Dnekwings,  whieh  are  prize  birds,  and 
■hoald  be  yellow-skinned,  as  also  should  Blue  Dans,  being 
veUow-legged.  The  yellow-skinned  show  more  of  an  East 
Indian  origin.  The  willow-legged  Duekwings  are  the  '*  gamest " 
of  aU  the  wiUow-legged  Game  fowls. 

l!he  reoognised  exhibition  sorts  in  most  localities,  I  believe, 


are  the  following  nine: — 1,  Black-breasted  Beds,  most  com- 
mon ;  wiUow-legged  (cup  birds).  .  2,  Brown-breasted  Beds,  next 
most  common,  the  first  bird  (cup  birds).  8,  Duckwings,  willow 
legs,  red  eyes;  Silver-Grey  hens.  4,  feed  Piles,  white  legs,  red 
eyes ;  the  Cheshire  breed.  5,  Blacks,  black  legs,  black  eyes ; 
Black  and  Brassy.  6,  Dark  Greys  and  Dark  Birchins,  black 
eyes  and  legs ;  dark  hens.  7,  Whites,  red  eyes  only,  white  legs 
only.  6,  Bed  Dons  or  Ginger  Blues.  The  red-eyed  the  be^. 
9,  Bhte  Duns,  yellow  legs,  yellow  eyes ;  all  blue  dun-coloured« 

Willow,  black,  and  white  legs  are  the  exhibition  colours  of 
legs;  but  the  black,  white,  and  carp-brown-legged  birds  are 
*'  gamer  "  than  either  willow,  blue,  or  yellow-legged  birds.  For 
eyes,  black  and  red  are  the  only  true  Game  eyes. 

The  Malays  and  the  Bantams  are  well  known  to  be  the 
shortest  in  body  of  all  poultry,  the  Malays  having  very  short 
wings,  carried  high ;  and  the  Bantams,  long  wings  and  carried 
low.  The  wings  of  Game  fowls  should  be  just  intermediate 
between  these  two  sorts,  which  is  about  true  perfection  as  far 
as  symmetry  goes.  The  Malays  may  sometimes  have  a 
yellowish-bay  eye  from  crossing,  but  their  true  characteristic 
is  the  "  yellow  or  daw  eye  "  always.  Malays  are  a  most  worth- 
less variety  of  poultry,  being  great,  cowardly,  coarse,  yellow- 
fleshed  birds,  though  not  bad  layers,  but  worst  for  table  of  all. 
They  vary  in  weight  from  8  or  9  to  6  lbs.  in  the  cocks. 

The  "  Standard,"  seems  to  have  omitted  the  large  Black 
Brahma  Pootras  altogether,  a  breed  often  seen.  The  feather 
of  Malays,  I  omitted  to  state,  need  not  be  hard  like  the  Game, 
but  is  more  loose,  coarse,  stringy,  and  woolly  than  the  Game 
feather.  The  *'  Standard  "  is  well  arranged,  was  no  doubt 
much  required,  and  is  only  at  all  erroneous  in  Game  fowls  and 
Malays. — Newmakket.  * 


DROPSY  (?)  IN   SPANISH  FOWLS. 

The  following  seems  so  curious  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  kindly  give  me  your  opinion. 

A  Spanish  cockerel,  a  month  old,  keeps  forming  large  air- 
bladders  immediately  below  the  skin.  Yesterday  he  was  like 
a  round  ball  with  a  pair  of  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak.  As  soon 
as  I  was  satisfied  the  bladders  were  filled  with  air,  I  opened 
them  in  three  places,  and  there  was  a  collapse  as  if  an  indian- 
rubber  ball  had  been  pricked.  He  appears  in  excellent  health. 
He  is  running  free  in  the  stable-yard  with  forty  others  of  about 
the  same  age. — J.  D.  S. 

[This  case  of  Spanish-fowl  disease  is  not  the  first  we  have 
met  with  of  air  and  fluid  between  the  skin  and  flesh.  Our 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  the  cockerel's  present  health 
will  not  last  long.  We  have  always  found  it  a  fatal  disorder. 
W^e  are  obliged  by  the  disorder  being  thus  made  public,  and 
shall  be  glad  of  any  one's  relative  experience.] 


W^OODSTOCK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

TttE  animal  moating  took  place  in.  Blenbeim  Fork,  on  September 
18th.  The  Show  was  a  very  anperior  one,  the  fowls,  d^c,  being  qnartend 
in  convenient  wooden  pens.  Some  of  the  Ducks  sent  by  the  jDnehess 
of  Marlborough  were  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  the  fowls  wore 
altogether  well  represented. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— Prize,  Duohesa  of  Uarlborongh.  Chickens,'- 
Frize,  Duchess  of  Mftrlborongb.  ,^      ^     ^ 

BBAHMAB.--Prlxe,  Duchess  ol  Marlborough.  Cfcfcftcn*.— Prize,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough. 

Cochin-Chisa.— Prize,  —  Hnrman.    Chieknu.—'Prime,  H.  Ghwch. 

Hambuboh  (Spangled).— Prize,  —  Hurman.   CMci«n«.— Prize,  J.  James. 

Oaii*.— Prize,  J.  Hutt.    CMckew*.— Prize,  J.  Hutt.  «_,       ^ 

OsxsB  (White).— Prize,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.    Ooslingt.—rnze,  J. 

Geese  (Grey).- Prize,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Go«Kn^».— Priae,  H. 
L.  OaskeU.  ,       _     .,, 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— Prize,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Duemnffs,-- 
Prize,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

D«CKS  (Coloured).— Prize,  J.  Hutt. 

TxTKKEYS  (Black).— Prize  Duchess  of  Mariborough. 

TuBXETB  (Grey) —Prize,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  PovlU.—Ptue, 
Dnehess  of  Marlborough.  _  ^    ,^ ,     .  . 

Prizes  offered  by  A.  W,  HaB,  Esq.,  for  the  beat  pen  of  Poultry  bred  in 
1866.— Prize,  J.  Hutt    C*<cifc«a«.— Prize,  Duchess  of  Mariborough. 


WoLVEKHAMPTOH  PoTOTRT  Show.— The  classes  are  confined 
to  birds  hatched  in  1866,  except  in  the  case  of  Packs  and  Pigeons. 
The  first  prizes  are  £2,  and  the  third  lOi.  The  hall  in  vhich 
the  Show  will  he  held  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose ;  in  fact. 
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the  ezistenoe  of  a  room  so  suitable  may  be  considered  the  ehief 
reason  of  the  Show  being  established  there.  The  entries  for 
ponltjy  dose  on  the  6th  inst. 


CLEVELAND  AGRICULTUEAL   SOCTETTS 
POULTRY   SHOW. 

This  was  held  at  StooUoii  on  the  19th  and  dOth  of  September ;  the 
birds  were  well  taken  eare  of  in  a  good  tent.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  prizetakers : — 

SPAinsH.— First,  O.  A.  Tonng,  Driffield.  Beeond,  Ber.  J.  O.  liilner, 
Bellerby,  near  Leybnm. 

DoaxnvoB.— Flnt,  Ber.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in-CleTeland.  Beoond,  O. 
A.  Tonng. 

OoGEOf-GBiXAS.— First  snd  Beoond,  O.  Cmlvert,  Darlington. 

Pbxasamts  (Oolden).— First,  G.  Greenwood,  Harrogate.  Second,  O.  A. 
Tonng. 

OiJfS.— First.  P.  Sturdy,  Ingleby  Oreenhow,  Northallerton.  Second, 
W.  Lee,  Ifiddleham,  near  Bedale. 

Snioui  Gams  Cock.— First,  T.  W.  Other,  The  Bank,  Leybom.  Second, 
O.  A.  Tonng. 

AiTY  Brekd  or  Cross.— First,  National  Ponltry  Company,  Limited, 
Biomley,  Kent  (La  Flecho).  Second,  W.  Lawrenson,  EaglescUlTe,  Tarm. 
(Bilyer-pencUled  Hambnrghs). 

BiMTAXs.— First,  W.  Lawrenson  (Black  Bed).  Second,  P.  Jefferson, 
Thomaby  (Black  Bed). 

Ducks  (Aylesbnry).— First,  B.  Jnst.  Stainton.  Second,  C.  B.  Anderson, 
Hiddlesbrongh.    Commended,  O.  A.  Toang. 

Ducks  (Bonen).— First,  W.  Lee,  Middleham,  near  Bedale.  Second,  J. 
Kllyington,  Aislaby,  near  Pickering. 

Ducks.— First,  Bev.  J.  G.  Milner.  Second,  J.  B.  Jessop,  HnU.  Com- 
mended, E.  Hatton,  Pndsey,  near  Leeds  (Brown  Call). 

GsESB.— First,  Mrs.  Braithwaite,  Btokesley,  Second,  O.  A.  Tonng. 
Commended,  C.  B.  Anderson.    G<mZ in^«.— Prize.  O.  A.  Tonng. 

TuBKXTS^—Prize,  Mrs.  Braithwaite.  PouZto.— Prize,  H.  Herkin,  Driffield. 

JxTDGEB. — Mr.  C.  DearloTC,  Bedale,  and  Mr.  S.  Bnm,  Whitby. 


THE  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

SxxcE  my  letter  in  your  Number  of  September  lltb,  I  find 
my  complaints  have  been  folly  endorsed  by  more  able  writers 
than  myself.  The  letter  of  **Game  Cock,"  in  the  succeeding 
Number,  complains  loudly  of  the  gross  outrages  in  the  Game 
classes,  and  I  can  quite  believe  all  he  says.  The  continuance, 
for  -these  classes,  of  judges  whose  awards  have  been  shrouded 
in  mysteries  that  have  never  been  cleared  up,  is,  indeed, 
monstrous.  The  arbitrators  for  the  other  classes,  whose  awards 
have  for  the  last  few  years  given  such  general  dissatisfaction, 
are,  perhaps,  men  of  a  character  who  would  be  only  guided  by 
honest  motives,  and  award  the -prizes  as  correctly  as  their 
knowledge  would  enable  them ;  but  it  is  most  unsatisfactory 
to  exhibitors  and  breeders  of  poultry — ^who  are  decidedly  the 
best  judges — year  after  year  to  notice  these  glaring  blunders, 
and  to  make  appeals  in  vain  for  more  competent  men .  Opposed 
to  all  reason  the  Committee  still  persist  in  appointing  the  same 
old  staff,  whose  names  only  appear  as  arbitrators  once  a-year, 
and  that  for  the  Birmingham  Show.  Their  judgment  might 
haye  been  undeniable  fourteen  years  ago,  but  want  of  expe- 
rience now  fails  to  enable  them  to  award  the  prizes  correctly 
at  shows  of  the  present  day.  If  there  were  no  remedy  it  might 
be  tolerated,  but  we  have  several  judges  both  capable  and  will- 
ing— gentlemen  of  high  standing,  whose  names  appear  as  arbi- 
trators at  all  our  leading  shows,  and  whose  great  practical 
experience  enables  them  to  award  the  prizes  correctly,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  exhibitors. 

Is  it  not  something  painful  to  notice  in  the  pages  of  your 
Journal,  and  of  others,  such  condemnatory  articles  written  by 
the  great  supporters  of  this  Show  ?  We  have  no  such  letters 
upon  the  management  of  other  exhibitions,  but  find  the  Com- 
mittee-men will  always  listen  to  the  opinions  of  exhibitors,  and 
remedy  any  evil  that  may  exist. 

We  have  now  the  Manchester  schedule  before  us,  and  it  is  a 
long  way  in  advance  of  that  of  Birmingham — prizes  varying 
from  £10  to  £1,  entrance-fees  not  so  high,  the  picked  judges  of 
England  to  award  the  prizes,  pens  large  enough  to  hold  the 
birds,  and  all  on  one  level,  and  management  undeniable. 

I  feel  more  strength  now  than  in  my  last  to  once  more 
caution  the  Birmingham  Committee,  that  they  will  let  Man- 
chester leave  them  a  long  way  in  the  distance. — An  Old 
Exhibitor. 


late  Ifiddleton  Show.  His  pen  of  pullets  was  *'  oommended." 
We  regret  also  to  have  to  mention  that  the  poultiy  andPigaons 
at  that  Show  were  unprotected  from  the  weather.  A  list  of 
exhibitions  where  the  pool^  are  unsheltered  ought  to  be 
published  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitors. 

[We  reoeived  a  defensive  letter  from  the  Seeretaiy,  just  u 
we  were  going  to  press.    It  shall  appear  next  week.— Ei»s.3 


MiDDLETON  PouLTRT  Show. — The  Rcv.  Richard  Boy^s  (Skir- 
beck  Bectory,  Boston),  Qolden-pencilled  Hambnrghs  were 
omitted  in  our  list  of  prizes  and  honourable  mentions  at  the 


NEW  BOOK. 
"  The  Poultry-Yard :  How  to  "Farm"  It  to  Make  tJie  "Crop*' 

Pay,    Intertperted  with  Cases  in  Point,  and  Argued  by  Com-' 

paritom  with  Game,  the  Horse,  dtc.    Bj**J.  I.  LrsHisoTOX. 

London :  Bogerson  &  Tuxford.  Price  6<i. 
This  is  a  very  funny  little  book.  I  do  not  say  bnt  that  there 
are  some  useful  things  in  it,  still  the  funny  element  is  certainly 
the  predominant  one.  The  title-page,  which  I  have  given  in 
full  and  just  as  printed,  is  undoubtedly  very  funny ;  so  is  the 
"  Nota  Bene  '*  at  the  end,  that  end  being  this  little  booVa 
forty-eighth  page — ^so  it  is  but  a  little  book,  what  the  Sooteh 
call  a  "  bookie,''  and  we  south  of  the  Tweed  a  pamphlet.  I 
presume,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  not  a  lady ;  that  the  initials  **  J.  I."  stand  ion 
John  Isaac,  not  Julia  Imogene.  I  presume,  too,  that  the  writer 
is,  in  addition  to  poultry,  fond  of  farming  and  racing.  I 
received  the  book  one  fine  summer's  morning;  I  took  it  and 
my  camp  stool  to  a  favourite  spot  in  my  garden,  where  I  can 
both  watch  my  chickens  and  also  get  a  peep  at  my  Boees,  and 
I  there  read  and  re-read  it ;  for  Mr.  Lushington  has  produced 
a  very  readable  book,  which  is  something — nay,  now  we  are 
deluged  with  books,  is — ^much. 

"  The  Poultry- lard ;  How  to  Farm  It."  Well,  before  farm- 
ing a  yard,  the  said  yard  must  be  ploughed  up,  I  should  fancy. 
"  To  make  the  crop  pay."  The  word  "  crop  "  usually  refers 
to  oats,  wheat,  beans,  &o.,  but  here  it  means  birds.  "  Inter- 
spersed with  eases  in  point :"  this  looks  legal.  "  And  argued 
by  comparisons  with  gam^,  the  horse,  &o. :"  this  looks  both 
legal  and  sporting.  So  much  for  the  title-page.  Now  tor  the 
book  itself.  Mr.  Lushington,  after  a  good  and  pleasant  renuurk 
or  two  about  the  irresistible  inclination  we  almost  all  have 
towards  poultry-keeping,  proceeds  to  quote  two  lines  of  oer- 
tainly  not  high-class  poetry— 

"  I  look  from  my  window,  nnd  what's  to  be  seen? 
An  ass  on  a  dnnghlll,  a  gooso  on  a  green.** 

Stating  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  *'  that  an  ass  can  hapUy  he 
placed  under  the  head  of  poultry."  Poets  are  next  quizzed ; 
and  then  our  author  turns  to  his  own  book,  this  veritable  and 
funny  pamphlet,  and  perpetrates  many  puns  thereon,  saying, 
**  I  will  venture  to  hope  that  those  who  may  think  it  wozth 
their  while  to  give  it  a  perussl,  may  find  among  its  leaves  at  all 
events  some  few  opening  buds,  the  petals  of  which,  &c."  We 
soon  after  have  the  image  of  the  town-bred  man  with  his  little 
walled-in  yard,  instead  of  running  to  the  shop  at  the  comer, 
running,  ihe  moment  he  hears  a  hen  cackle,  to  his  hen-house 
for  an  egg.  Mr.  L.  moralises  on  this,  and  is  afraid  he  shaU 
get  back  to  poetry  again.  Then  Mr.  L.  claims  to  be  an  ori- 
ginal, puns  about  his  own  "  walk,"  and  fears  he  has  "  departed 
from  his  text."  1  fear  he  would  make  but  an  indifferent 
preacher,  according  to  his  own  account. 

Chapter  II.  is  entitled  "  Stock."  It  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Lushington  is  not  a  poultry  fancier,  and  has  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  that  weak  fraternity.  Such,  I  fear,  he  deems 
them ;  for— tell  it  not  at  Hinton,  near  Bath— he  speaks  of  "  the 
unmusical  roar  of  the  Brahma,"  and  states  **  that  this  poultry 
fever,  like  the  Australian  gold  fever,  and,  in  short,  many  other 
ephemeral  disorders,  has  now  pretty  nearly  died  away,  though 

the  majority  of  our  fowls  are  tainted  with ."     But  no 

further,  or  sal  volatile  and  scent-bottles  will  be  rung  for  by  sll 
lady  fanciers  and  our  readers — the  two  terms  are  synonymous. 
Now  really,  Mr.  Lushington,  do  go  next  December  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Show,  and  then,  if  you  can,  say  that  the  poultry  fxoej 
has  died  out ;  or,  to  cure  you,  let  me  advise  doses  of  "  our 
Journal "  administered  regularly  once  a-week.  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton goes  in  for  Dorkings  pure  and  simple,  and  from  his  own 
point  of  view  he  is  perhaps  right. 

He  states  in  regard  to  the  hatching  of  Game  fowls,  "  lliey 
sit  so  perseveringly  and  so  well  upon  their  eggs,  that  I  believe 
they  will  frequently  hatch  in  less  time  by  a  day,  or  perhaps 
more,  than  many  other  kinds  of  hens.  In  f^,  I  once  had  one 
that  hatched  in  seventeen  days ;  but  she  sat  upon  her  own 
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eggs,  of  ^hioh  she  had  but  six,  therefore  they  were  alwmys 
under  her  breast.*'  Can  this  statement  be  tme?  Was  the 
time  of  sitting  the  hen  noted  in  a  pooketbook,  for  memory  is 
treaoherons  ?  Concerning  the  scratching  powers  of  Game  hens 
Sir.  Lushington  uses  an  illustration  which  will  make  the  hair 
of  florists  stand  on  end,  for  he  images  the  hen  and  her  chicks 
among  newly  sown  flower-beds. 

We  have  seyeral  pages  on  racing,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
imderstand,  nor  see  how  it  has  much  to  do  with  poultry. 

Hr.  Lushington  objects  to  testing  eggs  with  hot  water  a  few 
days  before  the  time  of  hatching,  calling  it  **  the  soaking  process,*' 
aim  that  he  is  *'  no  advocate  for  meeting  trouble  halfway."  I 
would  reply,  Is  it  not  best  to  know  the  worst  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  nnfreqnently  one  of  two  hens  may  be  restored  to 
the  yard,  there  being  but  chickens  enough  for  one  ?  Mr.  L. 
seems  to  have  suffered  in  his  "  walk  "  from  the  bad  temper  of 
the  cook,  which  perhaps  he  tried  to  cure  homGdopathically, 
which  he  tells  us  he  did  when  his  fowl  broke  its  leg ;  for,  says 
he,  '*  I  never  attempted  to  set  it,  preferring  to  treat  the  patient 
homoeopathically — i,e.,  by  fracturing  its  neck  also,  for  like 
cures  like." 

Passing  by  several  chapters  we  come  to  the  "  Concluding 
Observations,"  in  which  Mr.  Lushington  speaks  of  "  a  ieat  / 
of  eggs,"  and  likens  his  little  book  to  an  **  omnibus,"  of  which 
he  appears  to  me  to  be  the  somewhat  amusing  conductor. 
Following  "  Concluding  Observations  "  comes  the  afore-men- 
tioned "  Nota  Bene."  Very  funny  and  punning  it  is — najy 
Mr.  Lushington  is  funny  to  the  end,  for  he  ends  thus — **  To 
the  attainment  of  the  desired 

END." 

But  funnier  than  all  comes,  "  The  right  of  translation  is 
reserved."  Think  of  the  labour  of  a  Frenchman :  how  puzzled 
he  would  be  at  the  very  funny  English  I 

Well,  now,  having  looked  at  tins  book  in  one  way,  let  me 
look  at  it  in  another.  There  are  many  passages  which  in  my 
eopy  I  have  marked  "  good,"  but  I  fear  there  is  little  new. 
There  is  much  good  advice  as  to  what  Mr.  L.  says  about  nests 
on  the.  ground,  and  his  repeatedly  urging  that  fresh  clean 
water  be  given  to  fowls,  &c, ;  indeed  I  am  sure  the  writer  is  a 
humane  man.  Its  humour  is  not  first-class,  but  'tis  funny — 
wondrous  funny ! — "Wiltshibe  Kectob. 


RADCLIFFE  POULTRY  SHOW. 
The  animal  Show  of  this  Society  took  plaoe  at  Baddiffe,  on 
Monday,   the   24th    of    September.      The   followmg    prizes   were 
awarded: — 

Spanish.— First  and  Second.  N.  Cook,  Chowbent,  near  Manchester. 

DDBKXHOg  (Grey).— Second,  T.  Statter,  Stand. 

GAME.--a)cA.— First,  J.  Smith,  Ram's  Head,  Pilklngton.  Seoond,  C.  W. 
Brierley,  Rhodes  House,  near  Middleton. 

Oaiie.— First,  P.  J.  Astbury,  Stand  Lodge  (Red-breasted).  Second, 
T.  Statter. 

Cochik-Chiha.— First,  —  Bott,  Bory.    Second,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Hambubohs  (Golden-pencilled).  —  First,  W.  Parr,  Patrloroft,  near 
laanohester. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-pendUed).— First,  W.  Parr. 

HAlfBunoHS  (Oolden-spangled).— First,  S.  and  R.  Ashton,  Mottram, 
near  Manchester. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-spangled).— First,  J.  Smith.    Second,  W.  Parr. 

PoLAJOM.— First,  P.  Unsworth,  Lowton,  near  Warrington. 

Bbahma  PooTBA,--Fir8t,  T.  Statter. 

Baktams.— First,  R.  Oorrard,  Chowbent,  near  Manchester.  Second, 
C.  Pollitt,  Spring  Lane,  RadcUffe. 

TuBXBTS.— First,  E.  Lnch,  the  Greave,  Rochdale.  Second,  S.  H.  Stott, 
Qaazry  Hill,  Rochdale.  -,  -, 

Ducks  (Any  variety).— First,  E.  Lnch.    Second,  T.  Statter, 

Gbess.— First,  E.  Lnch.    Second,  W.  Green,  BadoUiTe. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  YOEKSHIRE. 

I  TiAnTBE  on  a  short  account  of  my  bee-keeping  operations 
ikis  season,  not  because  there  is  anything  special  to  say,  but 
because  all  details  are  interesting.  We  all  like  to  know  what 
others  are  doing,  how  far  the  season  has  been  satisftiotory  in 
any  given  locality,  what  adventures  or  mishaps  have  occurred, 
and  the  like ;  and  I  think  I  am  expressing  a  wish  that  is  very 
general,  that  a  larger  number  of  readers  would  pay  their  share 
of  contributions  to  the  common  fund. 

Judging  both  from  published  reports  and  private  correspon- 
«dence,  the  season  in  the  south  has  been  incomparably  better 
than  in  the  north,  or,  at  any  rate,  than  in  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire.  In  this  immediate  locality  we  had  frost  at  the 
end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  and  on  the  17th  of 
the  latter  month  a  careful  examination  showed  that  many 


hives  had  actually  gone  baok  as  compared  with  three  weeks 
previonsly.  There  were  only  six  days  of  warm  and  really  pio- 
pitiouB  weather  in  May,  and  a  great  part  of  June  was  un- 
favourable. The  honey  harvest  was  principally  gathered  be- 
tween the  22nd  and  the  80th  of  Ja;ie,  both  days  inelnsive, 
during  which  time  the  supply  seemed  unlimited,  and  the  bees 
worked  from  a  very  early  hour  till  8.80  p.m.  June  2nd  and  3rd 
were  also  extraordinary  days.  A  honeydew  was  noticed  on 
the  26th,  27th,  and  28th.  Strong  stocks  that  were  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  interval  have  done  weU ;  weak  stocks  and 
late  swarms  have  done  very  poorly,  and  the  total  is  below  the 
average.  The  cold  and  wet  weather  caused  breeding  to  oease 
unusually  ear^,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  after  July  closed 
scarcely  anything  ootdd  be  done  in  the  way  of  strengthening 
artificial  stocks  by  means  of  brood-combs. 

My  apiary  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  consisted  of  seven 
stocks,  of  which  four  were  very  strong;  two  might  be  con- 
sidered strong,  and  one  very  weak.  The  surplus  honey  was 
gathered  by  three  only  of  the  best  stecks,  and  amounted  to 
116  lbs.,  of  which,  however,  only  86  lbs.  were  available. 

Two  hives  of  equal  strength,  and  treated  precisely  alike, 
gave  very  different  results.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  super  of 
one  was  removed  quite  full,  but  on  examination  the  queen  had 
made  her  way  up  into  it,  and  had  bred  there  so  extensively 
that,  being  thickly  populated,  I  made  of  it  a  separate  swarm, 
and  placed  a  second  empty  hive  upon  the  stock.  This  was  re- 
moved on  the  2nd  of  August  pretty  well  filled,  though  some  of 
the  combs  were  very  partially  sealed  over.  This  second  box 
weighed  29  lbs.  nett,  making  a  total  of  55  lbs.  and  a  swarm. 
The  bees  in  the  companion  hive  refused  to  enter  the  super  on 
any  terms;  it  was  in  vain  that  I  tempted  them  with  large 
pieces  of  empty  comb  by  way  of  a  start,  and  then  with  a  fiQl 
honeycomb — it  was  of  no  use.  Two  combs  of  brood  were  then 
transferred  from  the  stock  hive,  and  finding  after  several  in- 
spections that  there  was  a  fair  population  in  tiie  super,  they 
were  left  to  go  ahead,  as  the  weather  was  then  highly  favour- 
able. I  thought  the  bees  were  at  last  fairly  out-mancsuvred, 
but  I  was  vastly  mistaken.  In  due  time  I  came  to  this 
favourite  and  most  populous  hive,  intent  on  plunder.  I  pre- 
pared for  a  heavy  lift,  and  up  came  the  box  with  a  correspond- 
ing bounce,  literally  empty— not  a  bee  to  twiddle  her  antennse 
at  me  and  cry  *•  hum  I  "  They  had  hatched  out  the  brood, 
and  then  descended,  taking  with  them  what  little  honey  re- 
mained in  the  two  combs.  For  a  long  time  no  satisfactory 
reason  appeared  to  account  for  this  refusal  to  work  in  the 
super,  and  it  looked  like  another  example  of  '*  the  gilorious  un- 
certainty "  of  bee-keeping ;  but  it  has  since  occurred  to  me 
that  the  hive  which  was  given  them  as  a  super  had  held  a 
Ligurian  stock  during  the  winter  months,  and  &e  taint  left  by 
it  may  have  been  the  cause.  Still,  having  been  partially  occu- 
pied by  themselves,  and  having  been  placed  over  their  own 
hive  for  more  than  five  weeks,  one  would  have  expected  that 
anything  of  this  sort  would  have  disappeared.  This,  however, 
is  the  only  explanation  I  can  suggest.  Clearly  it  was  something 
objectionable  in  the  box  itself,  as  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  when  three  glasses  were  afterwards  put  on,  they 
were  all  immediatelv  occupied,  and  work  proceeded  rapidly  for 
a  week  or  more,  when  the  season  abruptly  ended.  Another 
hive  gave  84  lbs.  of  beautiful  combs,  perfectly  sealed  over ;  and 
though  there  was  in  this  case  no  adapter,  the  combs  iDontained 
neither  pollen  nor  brood,  except  a  small  patch  of  the  latter 
about  2  inches  square. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  the  only  natural  swarm 
which  I  have  had  this  year  may,  perhaps,  be  narrated  here. 
I  was  told  on  my  return  home  in  the  evening  that  one  of  the 
hives  had  swarmed,  but  which  of  a  group  of  four  was  not  quite 
certain.  A  moment's  inspection  satisfied  me  that  no  one  of 
the  four  had  thrown  a  swarm,  and  the  others  were  much  too 
busy  to  allow  of  any  doubt  about  them.  The  swarm  must 
have  come  astray.  But  the  assurances  were  so  strong  that 
the  bees  came  from  my  own  garden,  that  this  could  not  be. 
I  took  a  walk  round  again,  with  the  same  result.  This  was 
very  much  like  the  old  lady  with  her  exceptional  letter,  who 
inspected  the  seal,  and  the  postmark,  and  the  address,  and 
then  ran  over  the  list  of  her  friends,  quite  lost  in  conjectures 
as  to  her  unknown  correspondent,  instead  of  looking  inside. 
At  length  it  occurred  to  me  to  go  and  look  at  the  swarm,  and 
house  it,  whether  home  or  foreign  produce;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  spot  the  hive  was  empty,  which  explained  the  whole 
affair — the  bees  had  returned  to  their  old  quarters,  and  with 
the  queen  at  their  head.  Bemoving  the  super,  as  already  re- 
lated, the  swarming  instinct  being  strong  upon  them,  the  bees 
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remained  quietly  on  their  new  stand,  and  proceeded  straight- 
wa^  to  raise  a  queen,  while  the  old  stock  worked  as  briskly  as 
any  swarm,  and  filled  the  new  super  yery  rapidly.  The  point, 
however,  is  this :  Three  or  four  days  before,  a  friend  pointed 
out  a  number  of  bees  flying  about  a  eurrant  bash  in  a  neigh- 
bouring garden,  and  so  numerous  were  they  that  we  both 
thought  a  swarm  must  be  there.  It  was  not  so,  but  the  swarm 
in  question  afterwards  settled  there,  and  these  were,  no  doubt, 
the  pioneers.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  thkt  a  second  place 
is  sought  out  and  decided  upon,  and  that  if  the  swarm  is  not 
hiyed  speedily,  it  proceeds  from  its  temporary  halting  place  to 
the  final  place  of  settlement.  I  have  always  considered  this 
as  a  doubtful  point,  and  haye  inclined  to  think  the  second 
flight  is  often  taken  at  hazard.  In  this  instance,  if  it  was  de- 
cided to  remove,  and  a  second  retreat  was  already  provided, 
why  not  proceed  to  it  ?  The  queen  was  only  in  her  second 
year,  pexiect  in  aU  respects,  and  able  to  fly  if  need  were. 
Had  she  been  lost  or  injured,  the  return  to  the  old  hive  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  and, 
after  a  six-hours  sojourn,  or  longer,  not  finding  their  new 
quarters  comfortable,  they  returned  home,  having,  apparently, 
no  other  choice. 

The  wretched  weather,  and  sundry  misfortunes,  have  pre- 
vented my  doing  much  in  the  way  of  ligurianising.  Only 
three  hybrid  queens  were  raised,  and  of  these  one,  with  her 
subjects,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  wasps  and  robber  bees,  both  of 
which  have  been  a  peoiect  pest  this  autumn.  My  stocks  have 
increased  to  eleven,  all  being  made  up  to  weight  for  the  winter. 
Sundry  notes  on  a  Ligurian  hive  and  an  Egyptian  hive  may 
stand  over  for  the  present,  meanwhile  I  must  express  my  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Woodbury,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  disappoint- 
ment in  the  ligurian  stock  sent  out  by  him  last  year,  has 
lumdsomely  made  all  defects  good  and  much  more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  above  stated,  and  the 
oonditicm  of  eoAh  stock  at  the  end  of  March.  Poor  as  the 
results  are,  they  are  better  than  the  average. 

No.  1,  Veiy  strong,  55  lbs.  of  honey  and  a  swarm.  2,  Strong, 
(now  a  pure  Ligurian  queen) — a  swarm.  8,  Very  strong,  4  lbs. 
in  gU^Bses  (refused  super).  4,  Very  strong,  16^  lbs.  in  glasses. 
5,  Very  utrong,  34f  lbs.  6,  Stoong — ^two  swarms.  7,  Ligurian, 
veiy  weaJc — ^nothing.  8,  Egyptian,  6  lbs.  in  glasses.  9,  Hy- 
brid, nothing,  very  late.  10,  Hybrid,  nothing,  veiy  late. 
11,  Engliah,  nothing,  very  late.  Total,  116i,  iesa  30  lbs.  partly 
bred  in,  equal  to  86i  lbs.,  and  four  swarms.-~F.  H.  West. 


agile,  traversing  tke  combs  when  ciatuibed  with  xemaxkiUe 
rapidity,  and  being  little  noticed  by  the  workers,  whilst  oaie 
impregnated  soon  manifests  a  degree  of  eribonpoint  that  compels 
a  comparatively  slow  and  stately  progress,  during  which  she 
receives  the  caresses  and  respectful  homage  of  her  sisters.} 


SAVING  CONDEMNED  BEES. 

I  IKTBND  to  purchase  or  beg  sevexal  stocks  of  eondenmed 
bees,  drive  them,  and  bring  them  home  (by  rail)  from  a  distance 
of  about  eight  or  ten  miles. 

Now,  if  I  use  as  many  empty  hives  as  there  are  stoeks  to  be 
driven,  and  drive  each  stock  into  a  s^Murate  hive,  what  a  num- 
ber of  hives  (some  of  which  will,  perhaps,  contain  not  more 
than  a  quart  of  bees),  I  shall  have  to  bring  home  with  me  1 

Why  not,  after  driving  the  first  stock  into  an  empty  hive, 
continue  driving  others  into  the  same,  until  it  is  about  two- 
thirds  fuU,  and  so  on  with  the  remainder,  joining  two  or  three 
in  each  instance  ?  WiU  there  be  much  more  difficulty  in  so 
doing  than  in  simply  driving  them  into  empty  hives,  which  way 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  ?  And  should  yon,  in  such  a  case, 
recommend  sprinkling  with  scented  syrup  between  each  ad- 
dition ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand  should  you  reconmiend  driving 
them  all  separately  at  the  outset,  and  condensing  &e  number 
of  hives  afterwards,  by  joining  two  or  three  lots  together  before 
bringing  them  home  ? 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  I  may  distinguish  an  impreg- 
zukted  from  an  unimpregnated  queen  ?  as  I  have  a  few  late- 
hatched  Ligurians  which  have  not  yet  commenced  egg-laying, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  if  they  have  had  successful  wedding 
trips,  before  uniting  them  to  black  stocks. — ^A.  B. 

[There  is  no  difficulty  in  driving  the  inhabitants  of  two  con- 
demned hives  into  one  in  the  manner  you  suggest.  It  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  plan  we  usually  adopt,  but  we  always  select 
adjoining  stocks  for  the  purpose,  and  then  place  the  Mve  con- 
taming  the  conjoined  bees  midway  between  the  two,  so  as  to 
receive  the  stragglers  from  both  colonies.  Sprinkling  with 
scented  syrup  is  unnecessary,  as  the  bees  will  unite  peaceably 
without  it.  In  the  absence  of  actual  oviposition  the  fact  of  fer- 
tilisation having  taken  place  can  scarcely  be  determined  with 
absolute  certainty,  although  an  expert  may  form  a  tolerably 
correct  opinion.    A  virgin  queen  is  slender  and  generally  veiy 


BOILING  POTATOES. 

I  TELL  you,  fellow-housekeepers  everywhere,  that  the  correct 
way  to  cook  a  potato  in  any  country,  provided  boiling  is  the 
determination,  is  to  wash  it  dean  ;  let  it  lie  in  clean  cold  water 
two  hours — ^ten  all  the  better^place  it  in  cold  wafer  in  the 
pot,  without  paring,  and  boil  moderately  until  the  test  fork  go 
smoothly  through  the  potato  without  encountering  a  mite  of 
core.  Then  drain  off  the  water,  set  the  pot  ever  the  fire,  un- 
covered,  for  five  minutes,  after  which  whip  off  Mr.  Potato's 
jacket  in  a  huny,  and  send  him  to  the  table  in  a  dose  cover, 
piping  hot ;  or  if  yon  are  not  over-fashionable  and  fastidious, 
it  is  preferable  to  serve  *' murphy"  in  his  coat. — {Satwdtt^ 
Evening  Post,) 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

PonLTST  AmuHGEinsKTB  {Chatiey).—Yota  can  ensfly  keep  three  loito 
of  fowls  by  choosing  the  proper  breedn,  and  if  yon  allow  each  one-tidrd 
of  the  day  to  mn,  it  will  leave  notfainK  to  deeira.  Do  not  let  one  breed 
nm  always  in  the  morning,  and  the  others  later  in  the  day.  Let  Hum. 
take  their  tnm  to  be  out  first  in  the  morning,  the  earth  is  more  fRdttel 
then  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day.  According  to  yonr  plan  yon 
will  have  a  small  portable  house  for  each  breed.  We  would  advise  von 
to  carry  a  wooden  roof  the  length  of  the  three  pens,  and  to  board  one-Sslf 
of  the  space  to  the  ground  from  the  roof,  allowing  the  latter  to  psoieet 
4  feet ;  this  will  give  for  ea^  honse  8  feet  in  length,  and  4  feet  in  &epQi. 
It  shoold  have  a  door,  perch,  and  laying-boz.  The  remainder  of  the 
covered  part  will  make  an  excellent  dust-bath,  and  also  provide  a  sh«lter 
for  wet  weather.  Spanish,  Cochins,  and  Brahmas  will  answer  your  pto- 
poee  wen.  They  are  all  good  layers.  Cochins  and  Brahmae  are  good 
mothers,  and  all  bear  oonnnement  well.  Hambmigha  will  do  well  if  yoa 
prefer  them,  but  before  you  make  that  selection,  you  most  reeoUeet  yo« 
will  be  choosing  two  non-sitters  out  of  three  pens,  and  althou^  Ham- 
burghs  axe  hardy,  they  are  not  so  much  so  as  Cochins.  Ton  may  ke^  a 
cock  and  six  hens  of  ea<di. 

Fowls  Dmve  Suddxklt  (J,  B.  B.).—The  disease  yon  meotf on  is  an 
uncommon  one;  but  we  have  met  with  it,  and  we  are  sonr  to  say  it  im 
always  fataL  In  Spanish  fowls  the  liquid  becomes  solid.  It  is  rare  ISor 
chickens  to  have  it.  Feed  on  dry  food  as  much  as  possible ;  do  not  let 
them  have  as  much  water  as  they  like ;  mix  sulphate  of  iron  in  aU  the 
water  they  have.  The  disease  is  not  contagious.  Let  ihe  fowls  have 
water  three  times  every  day  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  time.  Feed 
them  on  whole  com  and  oatmeal.  BmaH  chickens  will  reqiiire  different 
treatment ;  but  although  your  space  is  sufficient  for  twdve  or  eighteen 
grown-up  fowls.  It  is  not  large  enough  to  rear  chickens  successfully. 

Jjiawc  Bhahicas  at  BacMnfOHAii.— ''Will  my  brother  fanciers  sssist 
me  in  opening  a  sweepstakes  for  a  cockerel  and  two  puUets,  atlO>.  each? 
— Albbat  O.  Wokthingtox,  Newton  Park,  BuH^thim-TraiL'* 

Bouthbun  Poultby  Show  (A  Southerner),— Any  tvaQus  laudstory 
notice  most  appear  as  an  advertisement. 

Cheap  Lioubiah  Quxxkb  (Bom).— I  have  some  pnre-bred  Itshn 
oeens,  wMch  I  cannot  warrant  as  having  mated  hi  their  own  ^heie. 
Iiese  will,  however,  breed  pure  Ligurian  drones,  and  being  egtoeawd 
by  some  as  superior  even  to  the  pure  variety,  and  coatixigbut  fifl.esdi. 
will  probably  meet  your  views  in  respect  of  economy.— T.W.  Woodbcxi, 
Mount  Badford,  Exeter, 

ExPTT  Black.  Coxbs  (OarI£n9).~Whether  empty  Uaek  oombs  will  do 
to  hive  a  swarm  into  next  season  depends  on  the  age  of  the  oombs.  If 
over  two  yean  we  should  not  again  make  use  of  them. 

Btutfzso  abd  PBxsxBvno  BouMi  (J.  B.).— A  cheap  little  vohmie,  ve 
think  it  is  only  It.,  and  entitled  '*  Taxidermy,"  has  been  published. 

CzDBB-XAKiHa  (M,  P,  7.).— To  give  minute  directions  would  fill  one  of 
our  pages.  An  outline  of  the  process  is  this :— The  apples  are  crushed  or 
ground  in  a  nfll,  and  the  pulp  placed  in  haircloth  or  coarse  canvas  iMgB, 
and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure ;  the  liquor  which  runs  off  is  put  late 
casks,  and  freely -exposed  to  the  air  in  the  shade,  and  allowed  to  fenaflat 
This  part  of  the  process  is  carefully  watched,  and  as  soon  as  the  sediment 
has  subsided  the  liquor  is  ntckad  off  into  dean  casks.  Before  winter  the 
casks  are  stored  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cool  place,  where  the  temperature  is 
low  and  regular,  and  by  the  foUowing  spnng  the  liqnor  is  fit  for  use  or 
bottling. 

Obkaxxbtal  Otnr-Honsxs  (D.  TT.).— Write  to  Xt,  W.  O.  Sxn^ 
12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London. 


qpe< 
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POULTRY  MARKET.—OcTOBEB  1. 

Thb  only  alteration  to  note  is  the  occurrence  of  Michaelmas.  Geese 
now.  however,  are  fast  going  out  of  date.  The  demand  is  transfeoed 
to  Christmas.  In  giving  any  quotations  of  their  value,  it  must  be  reool- 
lected  that  the  price  is  guided  by  the  size,  the  quality  being  the  same. 

8  d.       8.  d  I  8.  d      8.  d 

Large  Fowls a    6  to  8    0    Psrtridges    I    6iol    9 

Smaller  do 1    9       2    0    Grouse  1    9      2   0 

Fowls 0    0       0    0    Hares 0   0      0    9 

Chickens    1    6       1    9    Rabbits 1    4      16 

Geese 6    0       9    0    Wilddo 0    8      0   9 

Ducks ....2    0      2    8    Pigeons 0   8      0   9 


OotobOT  9, 1808.  ] 
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Momh 

Week. 

OCTOBER  9-15. 1866. 

near  London. 

W  years. 

8mi 
Sises. 

Son 
Sets. 

'ss?. 

Moon 
SeU. 

M^.. 

Clock 
after 

Son. 

Tear. 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 

Tu 

W 

Th 

P 

S 

SUH 

.M 

Drlmla  aKisdma. 
Drimia  revoltzta. 
Disponun  f nlyom. 

Dyckia  altisaima. 

Ecbereria  oocoinea. 

6oT 
61.6 
61.9 
61.7 
61.7 
60.8 
6&9 

48.9 
42.8 
42.4 
42.8 
41.0 
40.9 

Mean. 
61.6 
62.8 
62.4 
62.0 
62.0 
60.6 
49.9 

28 
20 
22 

20 
18 
20 

m.      h. 
16af6 
17    "6 

19  6 

20  6 
22     6 
24     6 
26     6 

m.    h. 
20af6 

17  6 
16      6 

18  6 
11      6 

9     6 
6      6 

m.      h. 
68     6 

67  7 

68  8 
67     9 
62    10 
46    11 
after. 

m.     h. 
46af5 

18  6 
44     6 

19  7 
66     7 
42     8 
81     9 

Days 

m.    8. 
12    41 
12    67 
18    12 
18    97 
18    41 
18    66 
14      9 

S82 
28& 

284 

286 
286 
287 

288 

From  olwervations  taken  near  London  dnring  the  last  thirty-nine  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  60.9^:  anditsnisht 
tetaperatnre  48^.    The  grwitest  heat  was  80°.  on  the  14th,  ISfflL ;  and  the  lowest  cold  24^  on  the  16th,  1860.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  ^    . 
lUMinoh.    N3^-The  Calendar  contains  the  name9  of  plants  flowering  in  the  graenhoose. 

WINTERING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

{CoTitirmed  from  page  144.) 


ALCEOLAKUS,— -  As  Ama- 
TEt  n  Gardei^er  "  and  "'  A 
Young  Amatecr"  will  now 
prepare,  the  former  the  re- 
mjuninj^  lialf  and  the  latter 
the  whole  of  Mb  J&imie  for 
the  reception  of  Calceolaria  cuttings.  The  site  in  the  first 
case  is  fixed,  and  in  the  second  the  situation  should  be  dry, 
open,  yet  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  have  the  ground  properly  drained  either  by 
rubble,  if  very  wet,  or  dj  slightly  elevating  the  frame  on 
bricks  laid  on  the  flat.  My  names  are  placed  on  a  row  of 
bricks  hdd  flat  all  round  on  a  hard  bottom.  There  is  thus 
a  space  of  8  or  4  indhes  for  soil,  and  I  fill  it  with  loam 
from  rotted  turves  two-thirds,  and  leaf  mould  well  reduced 
one-third,  ^operly  mixed,  and  on  this  I  place  3  inches  of 
pit  sand.  This  is  all  the  preparation  wluch  my  beds  for 
C^ceolaria  cuttings  receive,  and  I  seldom  lose  any.  I  set 
tJie  frame  so  that  the  lights  may  face  the  north,  1st,  to 
retard  as  much  as  possible  rooting  in  autumn;  2nd,  to 
prevent  shading  the  cuttings,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
counteract  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  3rd,  to 
save  them  from  too  powerful  light  and  heat  after  a  thaw, 
when  they  may  have  been  in  darkness  and  cold  for  weeks. 
The  frunes  are  prepared  by  the  middle  of  October,  which 
is  earlier  than  I  like  to  put  in  the  cuttings,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  be  in  readiness,  though  deferring  to  take  off  the  cuttings 
till  as  late  a  period  as  safety  from  frost  can  be  insured. 
So  long  as  frosts  do  not  occur,  be  in  no  hurry  about  making 
cuttings ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  them  before  the  shoots 
are  frosted.  I  generally  put  them  in  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  October,  and  nearer  the  latter  period  than  the 
former.  For  cuttings,  choose  shoots  3  or  4  inches  long 
springing  from  the  sides  of  the  old  flowering  shoots,  and 
tnat^not  exhibit  signs  of  flowering,  or  which  have  grow- 
ing points  only.  Let  them  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  from 
p^ts  not  overcrowded.  Slip  them  from  the  plant,  pare 
the  base  below  the  lowest  joint,  if  they  have  one  close  to 
the  heel,  or  where  slipped  ofl" ;  but  if  not,  cut  them  trans- 
versely below  the  lowest  joint,  takingthe  leaves  o£f  for 
two-tMrds  the  length  of  the  cuttings.  They  are  now  ready 
for  insertion.  Commencing  at  one  side,  make  holes  with 
a  small  dibber  3  inches  from  the  side  of  the  frame,  and 
1^  inch  apart  in  the  lines,  and  insert  the  cuttings  up  to 
the  lowest  leaves ;  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  the  sand  be 
closed  up  around  the  cutting  or  not.  Proceed  in  this  man- 
ner, allowing  3  inches  between  the  lines  and  1^^  inch. from 
cutting  to  cutting  in  the  rows,  until  the  frame  is  filled ;  and 
if  it  be  well  filled  it  will  hold,  if  6  feet  wide  and  in  two 
lights  of  3  feet  each,  upwards  of  a  thousand  cuttings. 
Xo.2Bft^YaE..XL.  Nsw  Sasm. 


After  the  cuttings  are  inserted  give  a  good  watering, 
sufficient  to  cause  the  sand  to  fill  up  the  dibber-holes,  if  these 
were  not  closed  when  the  cuttings  were  put  in.  Put  on  the 
lights,  and  keep  close  until  the  foliage  recovers,  and  then 
draw  them  doT\Ti  whenever  the  air  is  not  either  frosty  or 
^*^SSy '»  ^^  kee])  them  on  when  there  is  rain,  tilting  them, 
however,  at  back.  If  the  weather  should  prove  &y  and 
sunny  keep  the  lights  on  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
with  air,  and  draw  them  down  morning  and  evening, 
closing  them  at  night,  so  that  the  foliage  may  recover  the 
moisture  expended  during  the  day.  This  will  only  be 
necessary  for  a  few  days,  and  generally  not  at  all;  for 
unless  the  days  are  unusually  sunny  the  foliage,  if  it  flags 
in  the  daytime,  recovers  at  night.  All  that  the  cuttings 
require  is  air  whenever  the  external  atmosphere  is  above 
freezing,  and  of  that  they  can  hardly  have  too  much ;  at  the 
same  tme  the  lights  must  be  used  to  protect  them  from 
heavy  and  cold  rains,  as  well  as  from  frost,  and  their 
becoming  too  much  flagged  from  excessive  evaporation. 
The  sand  will  remain  sufficientiy  moist  without  watering, 
it  should  be  moist  without  being  either  saturated  or  desic- 
cated. What  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  cuttings  weH 
au-ed  and  cool,  and  if  this  be  pK>peHy  effected  not  many,  if 
any,  will  have  rooted  before  December ;  and  this  is  all  the 
better,  as  their  not  rooting  will  have  kept  them  from  grow- 
ing, and  growth  made  in  autumn  is  only  a  drawback  to 
their  wintering  safely,  for  if  made  then  it  is  tender  and 
succulent,  and  frost  cuts  it  off  more  readily  than  that  which 
is  more  sturdy  and  hardy.  Air,  then,  and  coolness,  with 
safety  from  frost,  are  the  chief  requisites. 

A  covering  of  mats  will  mostly  be  sufficient  to  keep  out 
frost  until  Christmas ;  but  in  December  tiie  sides  of  the 
frame  may  be  banked  up  with  coal  aShes,  which  will  pre- 
vent frost  penetrating  to  the  interior,  though  I  am  not  par- 
ticular about  this,  as,  having  plenty  of  dry  litter,  the  sides 
of  the  frames,  as  well  as  the  lights  and  their  covering  of 
mats,  are  protected  with  it  during  very  severe  weather.  For 
a  frost  of  8°  or  10°  below  freezing  a  double  covering  of  mats 
is  all  that  need  be  given  ;  but  ii  the  frosts  are  more  severe 
the  sides  of  the  frames  must  be  protected  by  ashes  or  earth, 
all  the  better  if  dry,  or  with  diy  litter,  and  in  addition  to 
the  mats  a  covering  of  dry  litter  or  straw  should  be  put  on 
the  mats,  and  allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides;  a  thick- 
ness of  6  inches  I  have  always  found  sufficient  coverm^ 
not,  perhaps,  proof  against  frost,  but  sufficient  for  the 
safety  of  the  plants.  Should  the  weather  be  so  cold  tiiat 
the  covering  is  not  thawed  during  the  day  do  not  remove 
it,  and  so  long  as  the  ground  remains  froz^i  it  should 
not  be  removed,  but  be  kept  on  constantly  day  and  night 
from  the  commencement  of  the  frost  until  a  general  thaw 
begins,  and  then  it  should  not  be  removed  until  the 
ground  has  thawed  on  the  north  as  well  as  south  side  of 
tiie  firame.  The  covering  should  be  thoroughly  thawed 
before  any  attempt  is  made  at  removing  it,  and  tiien  do 
this  by  degrees — ^the  litter  one  day,  and  tne  mats  the  next, 
leaving  a  single  covering  of  mats  for  the  third  day.  I  do 
not  remove  any  part  of  the  covering  until  the  third  day 
after  a  general  tiiaw,  and,  being  three  days  in  uncovering, 
nearly  a  week  expires  before  the  plants  are  exposed  to 
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daylight.  I  have  had  them  shut  np  for  seven  weeks,  and  they 
never  in  all  that  time  had  the  covering  removed  or  the  lights 
opened — ^in  fact,  no  attention  beyond  seeing  that  the  covering 
was  on.  I  invariably  find  on  taking  this  off  that  the  foliage  is 
covered  with  a  fine  dew,  water  hanging  in  drops  from  the  leaves. 
Air  shoold  be  admitted  very  gradually,  and  if  the  weather  be 
smmy,  throw  a  mat  over  the  lights  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  foliage  under  this  treatment  will  soon 
recover  its  wonted  greenness,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  full 
exposure  to  air  and  light  may  be  given,  weather  permitting. 
Air  in  mild  weather,  and  protection  during  frost,  whether  by 
day  or  night,  is  all  that  the  cuttings  will  require  from  the  time 
of  iheir  being  put  in  until  March.  Any  leaves  that  may  decay 
should,  however,  be  removed,  as  well  as  any  flower-stems. 

If  the  weather  prove  mild  the  cuttings  will  have  made  fine 
plants  by  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  points  of  the 
ahoots  should  be  pinched  out  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint.  By 
the  end  of  the  month  they  will  have  become  much  too  crowded, 
ftod  should  have  other  quarters  provided  for  them.  Choose, 
therefore,  an  open,  sheltered  situation,  and  dig  out  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  1  foot,  laying  it  on  both  sides  of  a  trench  8  feet 
wide,  with  the  like  space  between.  At  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
.  I  place  3  inches  of  well-rotted  manure,  the  same  depth  of  loam 
from  rotted  turves  if  I  have  it,  or,  if  not,  of  the  ordinary  soil, 
and  on  that  again  a  like  thickness  of  leaf  mould.  The  trenches 
are  then  forked  over  twice,  mixing  the  manure,  loam,  and  leaf 
mould  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  sides  of  the  trenches  being 
Beatly  sloped  off  these  have  a  neat  appearance. 

In  the  trenches  prepared  as  above  the  plants  are  turned  out 
in  mild  weather,  from  the  second  week  in  March  to  the  first 
ifeek  in  April,  in  lines  6  inches  apart,  and  3  inches  from  plant 
to  plant  in  the  line,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the  plants  care- 
fully from  the  frame  go  as  to  preserve  to  each  a  small  ball  of 
Mrtii.  Should  frost  at  night  be  feared  no  water  is  given,  nslees 
it  be  so  early  in  the  day  that  the  foliage  will  be  dry  before 
night,  but  some  sticks  are  placed  over  the  trenches  at  such  a 
distance  that  mats  will  be  supported  clear  of  the  plants. 
Either  at  the  time  of  transplanting  or  the  following  morning 
a  good  watering  is  given,  and  the  mats  are  kept  on  day  and 
night  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  recover,  when  they  are 
exposed  fully  during  the  day,  but  the  mats  should  be  put  on  at 
night,  and  kept  on  by  day  if  frosty.  A  single  thickness  of  mat 
will  mostly  be  sufficient,  but  should  the  weather  prove  un- 
usually severe  an  extra  thickness  will  make  all  safe.  Should 
the  plants  become  frosted  (I  never  had  them  so  but  once), 
instead  of  removing  the  covering  to  expose  them  to  the  son,  do 
so  only  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  them  over- 
head with  cold  water  from  an  exposed  open  cistern  (not  from  a 
pump),  patting  on  the  mats  again,  and  an  extra  thickness  of 
protecting  material.  Do  not  uncover  again  that  day,  and  all  will 
be  well  the  next,  or  at  most  there  will  only  be  a  few  blackened 
leaves  which  only  need  picking  off.  Protection  from  frost  is  all 
the  plants  will  require  for  a  time,  or  until  they  become  esta- 
blished, and  then  they  will  need  water  copiously,  but  for  safety 
it  should  be  given  in  the  morning.  It  may,  however,  be  sup- 
plied early  in  the  afternoon  if  the  weather  be  mild,  and  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  foliage  becoming  dry  before  night. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  plants  should  be  gone  over, 
and  such  of  the  shoots  as  need  it  ought  to  be  stopped  to  make 
them  stocky,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  treatment  consists 
in  watering  when  necessary,  and  protecting  from  frost.  In  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  May  they  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
'beds  or  borders  where  intended  to  bloom,  taking  care  to  Uft 
and  plant  with  all  the  ball  practicable. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  before  turning  out  the  plants 
In  the  trenches,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  dry  day  to  tread  the  com- 
post firm,  and  in  planting  the  soil  is  pressed  firmly  about  them. 
In -covering  the  plants  in  the  trenches,  the  mats  should  lie  on 
the  soil  at  the  sides  and  ends,  the  latter  being  closed  like  the 
•ides.  Hooping  over  is  not  so  good  as  straight  stakes  laid  over 
the  trenches,  for  it  is  not  to  the  covering  that  the  safety  of  the 
plants  is  due,  but  to  the  heat  radiated  by  the  earth,  and  of  this 
the  plants  receive  more  in  a  trench  than  on  level  ground. 

Calceolarias  to  do  well  require  plenty  of  cool  manure,  and 
sufficient  space  between  them.  Tliick  planting  only  diminishes 
the  number  of  flowers  during  dry  weather,  and  renders  the 
plants  weakly  for  future  propagation. — G.  Abbey. 


seven  cones,  which  are  the  first  it  has  produced,  and,  like  the 
beautifnl  specimen  in  the  pinetum  at  Linton  last  year,  are  all 
near  the  top.  The  Linton  tree  is  the  first,  I  believe,  in  this 
country  that  has  produced  cones,  thus  showing  how  thoiongl^y 
this  valuable  ornamental  Conifer  has  made  itself  at  home  here. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  older  specimens  are  forming  nimie- 
rous  email  branches,  but  at  regular  intervals,  at  the  extremities 
of  the  principal  ones  springing  horn  the  trunk,  and  that  the 
weight  of  these  gives  a  pendulous  appearance  veij  diffesent 
from  the  stiff  and  formal  habit  of  young  plants ;  the  princqial 
branches  are  also  gradually  losing  their  leaves  nearest  the 
trunk.  This  is  the  true  character  of  the  Aranearias,  and,  be- 
coming conspicuous  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  tree,  greatly  increases 
its  beauty. — Ai>oi4rHns  H.  Kent. 


POTATOES  AND  PEARS  AT  GARGRAVE. 

I  RECEMTLT  visited  the  Bev.  Charies  Marsden's  garden  at 
Gargrave,  near  Skipton,  to  see  his  collection  of  Potatoes,  which 
are  grown  well  there,  and  after  looking  through  them  I  made 
the  following  notes : — 

Mona**  Pride,— A.  good  prolific  first-early  kind,  but  most  not 
be  grown  too  strong. 

Rivers's  Royal  Ashleaf.—k  veiy  early  second-early  kind,  a 
good  cropper,  and  AI  in  quality. 

GUmctiter  Kidney. — A  fine  kind,  but  not  so  eariy  as  Bivers^JB. 

Milky  White, — A  fine  flat  Kidney,  a  second-early  kind,  and 
a  first-chiss  Potato.  This  kind  will  be  generally  grown  when 
better  known. 

Bradfcrd  Kidnsy.—ldke  Haigh*8  in  growth,  a  heavy  cropper, 
and  a  first-class  late  second-early. 

Lord  Ragl4in.--A  capital  late  second-early,  white  and  mea]y 
when  cooked,  and  very  prolific. 

Binninyham  Frizetaker, — A  large-growing  Potato,  evidentij 
a  cross  between  a  Kidney  and  a  Bound,  but  not  so  promising 
here  as  some  of  the  others. 

These  kinds  were  the  best,  and  since  seeing  them  Mr.  Mian- 
den  writes  me : — "  We  had  some  of  the  Bradford  Kidnej  for 
luncheon  on  Saturday  last,  and  a  party  of  six  nnanimonslT 
pronounced  them  to  be  the  best  Kidney  Potatoes  th^  had 
tasted  this  year.  I  consider  it  superior  to  both  the  GloDoester 
Kidney  and  Bivers's  Boyal  Ashleaf,  lor  while  it  is  quite  their 
eqnal  in  flavour,  it  is,  when  boiled  carelully,  drier  and  moie 
mealy.  It  also  gives  an  excellent  en^,  free  from  aU  tassfc  of 
disease."  With  regard  to  Lord  BagUn  Potato,  Mr.  Maradwi 
writes:  —  ''It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  very  best  PotaboeB 
known  as  a  second-early,  or  in  suocession  to  a  second-«ar]y. 
We  had  a  dish  of  this  on  Monday,  and  it  was  in  fine  oondili(m 
and  very  mealy.  It  is  seldom  or  never  affected  by  the  disease, 
and  is  as  good  as  the  Lapstone,  and  as  it  puts  up  but  a  short 
top,  it  may  be  grown  somewhat  closer  in  the  rows  than  many 
other  sorts." 

A  batch  of  young  Pear  trees  here,  all  on  the  Quince  stod 
and  several  double-grafted,  some  of  which  are  dwarf  bnsbee  and 
others  are  against  the  walls,  are  all  doing  well,  and  prodaeiBg 
good  crops,  especiaUy  Beurr6  (Hfiard,  a  very  early  Pear ;  'Btatn€ 
Superfin,  Beurr6  Hardy,  Passe  Colmar,  Baronne  ds  Melld, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Glou  Morcean,  Marie  Louise,  Beiin^ 
Diel,  and  Beurr^  de  Caen.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple  on  a  waU 
was  very  fine. 

Gargrave  is  not  in  the  best  gardening  district  of  Yorkshire, 
but  Mr.  Marsden's  garden  is  always  worth  a  visit,  and  he  is  a 
good  hardy-fruit  grower.  His  Pear  trees  were  in  pezfeot 
health.  The  soil  is  not  the  best,  but  the  secret  of  sncoeas 
lies  in  good  and  careful  management. — ^W.  Dzak,  SkipUy, 
Yorkshire. 


]VIIIDE\\^D  GRAPES. 


•  Araucaria  imbricata.— In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  fine 
specimen  of  this  tree  (page  221J,  an  interesting  circumstance 
connected  with  it  was  accidentally  omitted.    It  has  this  year 


I  BEE  that  you  have  many  applications  respecting  mildew  on 
Grapes,  and  that  you  invariably  recommend  the  berries  to  be 
dipped  in  sulphur.  Having  had  some  experience  of  tbe  dii^ 
ease,  and  also  of  a  remedy  which  I  have  found  effectual  servral 
times,  I  now  send  you  a  few  hints,  which,  if  followed  out,  I 
think  will  give  satisfaction.  At  the  situation  I  was  in  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  the  mildew  attacked  the  Tines  in  the  green- 
house so  severely  that  I  did  not  cut  a  bunch,  though  a  good 
crop ;  and  my  then  employers  would  not  have  the  bennes 
sulphured,  as  they  said  they  could  taste  it. 

The  next  season  the  mildew  made  its  appearance  in  the  hot- 
house adjoining,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  just  abont  the  time  of 
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stoning,  I  deared  the  house  of  all  plants,  shntting  it  up  early* 
say  trcm  two  to  half-past  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rising  to  90°,  and  not  at  any  time  dnring  the  disease 
did  I  let  it  fall  below  70°.  Then  I  flooded  every  part  of  the 
house  with  water,  but  not  the  Grapes,  putting  on  a  brisk  fire, 
by  four  or  five  o'clock.  I  then  plaoed  from  one  to  two  dozen 
flower-pans  on  the  flue,  covering  the  bottom  of  them  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  with  sulphur,  and  putting  in  enough  water  to 
cover  the  sulphur ;  when  this  had  evaporated,  I  poured  in  some 
more  water,  and  I  followed  this  treatment  till  I  saw  the  mildew 
turn  to  a  brown,  then  black  colour.  One  precaution  needed  is, 
to  be  sure  to  give  air  early  in  the  morning,  say  by  7  A.if .  This 
treatment  I  found  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  mildew  in  a  few 
days.— H.  B. 


RUBBISH-HEAPS. 

I  HAVE  generally  two  or  three  rubbish-heaps  which  I  treat 
differently,  and  much  future  labour  as  respects  weeds,  &q. 
would  be  avoided  were  they  always  kept  distinct  by  the  work- 
men. The  first  or  regular  rubbish-heap,  the  never-failing 
help  to  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  rougher  flower-borders, 
consists  of  the  remains  of  all  vegetables  and  plants  that  are 
useless  for  other  purposes,  balls  of  temporary  plants  that  are 
of  no  more  use,  weeds  that  are  seeding,  and,  from  the  lawn, 
short  grass  that  is  not  needed  for  heating-purposes  or  mixing 
with  litter.  By  this  time  of  the  year  there  are  generally  two 
such  heaps,  and  much  of  their  future  utility  depends  on  the 
mixing  of  their  constituents,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  much 
green  grass  being  added,  there  is  considerable  heating,  on 
the  covering  all  over  with  a  coating  of  the  most  earthy  part  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  all  gases  from  escaping.  This  can 
scarcely  be  done  in  the  additions  that  are  made  day  by  day,  as 
there  wHl  be  baskets  of  this,  and  barrow-loads  of  that  thrown 
down  in  the  easiest  emptying  place.  If  these  heaps  are  near 
the  working-sheds,  all  work  connected  with  them  may  well  be 
done  between  the  showers  in  such  uncertain  weather  as  that 
which  we  have  lately  had.  One  such  heap  has,  therefore,  been 
finished ;  a  good  lot  of  grass  in  a  heating  state  had  been  mixed 
with  vegetables,  weeds,  earth,  ifec,  at  different  times,  and  now 
all  such  grass  available  has  been  added,  and  the  heap  has  been 
covered  over  with  the  earthiest  matter  at  command.  Inside, 
the  mass  is  fermenting  strongly,  and  little  or  no  gases  are 
escaping,  and  when  cut  down  in  winter,  such  a  heap  vnll  only 
be  inferior  to  the  best  half-decomposed  farmyard  manure. 

My  second  kind  of  rubbish-heap  is  one  that  undergoes  the 
fiery  process.  It  consists  of  prunings,  that  either  from  their 
spines  and  thorns  cannot  be  handled,  or  are  so  small  and  leafy 
as  to  be  unfit*  for  furnace-lighting,  as  cuttings  of  Ivy,  Peri- 
winkles, and  all  sorts  of  root  weeds,  and  seed  weeds,  such  as  the 
White  Gonvolvolus  and  the  Sowthistle,  which  would  not  do  to  be 
taken  to  the  above  rot-heap,  as  the  loots  would  just  be  in  the 
best  position  for  extending  themselves  throughout  the  mass  ; 
and  if  Chickweed,  Groundsel,  Thistle,  &c.,  had  the  flower-buds 
formed  and  opened,  there  would  often  be  moisture  enough  in 
the  stems,  and  heat  enough  in  the  heap,  to  perfect  and  scatter 
ihe  seeds,  and  not  enough  to  destroy  them,  consequently  up 
they  would  come  again  when  taken  out  to  the  garden  and 
placed  near  enough  the  surface  for  sun  and  air  to  act  upon 
them.  In  such  cases  the  useless  spray  comes  in  well  for  a  fire, 
on  which  a  great  heap  of  such  half -rotting  weeds  is  piled; 
and  when  fairly  heated,  and  the  heat  kept  in  with  old-used 
earth  mixed  with  the  weeds  and  rubbish  of  prunings,  a  large 
heap  of  burnt  earth  and  ashes  is  obtained,  and  such,  for  surface- 
dressings  and  keeping  vermin  at  bay,  is  little  inferior  to  lime. 
The  smouldering  of  the  heap  when  fairly  started  tends  to  char 
instead  of  quite  burning  up  much  of  the  vegetable  matter. 
The  fire  is  the  best  means  for  reducing  all  such  rubbish  into 
little  space,  and  securing  from  deleterious  materials  a  good 
dressing  for  any,  and  especially  strong  loamy  and  clayey 
ground. 

A  third  heap,  but  scarcely  a  rubbish-heap,  consists  of  larger 
prunings  more  free  from  leaves,  dried  Hollyhock  stems,  Pea- 
stakes,  too  rotten  for  further  use,  and  for  lighting  furnaces, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  inferior  to  fresh  dry  faggots — in 
fact  anything  wooden,  from  small  twigs  to  shoots  as  thick  as 
file  thumb  or  wrist.  These,  firmly  packed  together,  may  be 
charred.  One  of  the  easiest  modes  of  doing  this  is  to  cover 
the  outside  with  a  few  inches  of  large  weeds,  tree  leaves,  or 
even  long  grass,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  then  cover 
*this  over  with  the  commonest  refuse  earth.  The  rough  inside 
covering  prevents  the  earth  falling  through  into  the  charring 


mass,  and  will  be  more  easily  obtained  in  a  garden  thi^i  * 
covering  of  turf,  which  is  next  to  essential  to  ehaxring  laiige 
lumps  of  wood  for  kitchen  purposes.  To  char  this  twiggy 
rubbish  much  the  same  process  must  be  gone  through  as  for 
charring  wood  for  stove  purposes.  The  charring  can  only  iake 
place  when  enough  of  air  is  admitted  to  keep  up  a  smoulderuig 
combustion  without  fiame.  For  this  purpose,  light  where  you 
will,  the  fire  will  take  hold  at  the  top  of  the  heap ;  and  when 
it  has  taken  good  hold,  it  must  be  securely  banked  up  with 
earth  there  to  prevent  flame  issuing  forth,  and  a  few  holes 
farther  down  in  the  heap  must  be  made  to  let  a  little  air  in  to 
keep  up  the  smouldering  combustion.  As  the  matter  there 
becomes  charred  the  upper  holes  are  shut  up,  and  others  made 
lower  down  until  vou  reach  the  bottom,  and  the  whole. is 
charred,  smoke  and  vapour  issuing  freely  from  these  holes ; 
but  if  ever  as  much  air  is  admitted  as  to  cause  the  materials 
to  flare  and  flame,  then  the  charring  is  exchanged  for  burning, 
and  instead  of  valuable  charred  material  you  will  have  a  m,uch 
less  bulky  and  much  less  valuable  material  in  the  shape  of 
ashes.  When  charring,  therefore,  is  attempted,  the  heap  must 
not  be  long  left  from  the  time  of  lighting  the  fire  to  that  of 
removing  the  charcoal.  A  slight  neglect — the  opening  of  a 
rent  or  vent  in  the  covering,  so  as  to  create  flame  inside — ^will 
soon,  as  respects  charring,  render  all  the  labour  abortive. 
When  I  practised  much  of  this  sort  of  rubbish- charring,  the 
earth  and  weeds  used  in  covering  were  afterwards  burned  up 
in  the  weed-heap. 

By  these  three  modes  almost  everything  cast  out  froni  a 
garden  can  be  made  the  most  of  for  useful  purposes. — ^B,  Fdsb. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PRUNING. 

Prvniko  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  to  be  ap- 
plied to  plants,  especially  to  woody  plants.  Pruning  in  some 
sort  has  to  be  performed  at  all  periods  of  their  existence  and 
growth ;  and  upon  all,  from  the  lordly  forest  tree,  or  the  fruit- 
bearing  orchard,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the  humble  bushes  and 
brambles  that  yield  us  their  abundant  and  most  welcome  fruits, 
or  the  trailing  Vine  that  adorns  our  arbours,  and  covers  our 
trellises  with  its  rich  and  tempting  clusters  of  luscious  Grapes. 
Many  herbaceous  plants  are  also  submitted  to  judicious  pruning, 
and  yield  in  consequence  an  increased  product  of  fruit.  Our 
ornamental  gardeners  and  plant-growers  practise  pruning  most 
admirably  upon  their  house  plants,  and  by  their  successfol 
methods  of  pursuing  the  practice  they  produce  the  most  won- 
derful effects  in  the  vigour,  thrift,  symmetry,  and  blossoming  of 
their  specimens.  Tet,  when  we  come  to  travel  about  the  country, 
and  see  the  shrubberies,  the  parks,  the  orchards,  fruit  gardens 
and  vineyards,  as  they  are,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  great 
amount  of  ignorance  or  neglect  which  is  manifested  in  what  we 
everywhere  behold  I  Still  more  shall  we  be  surprised  when  we 
hear  nurserymen  and  orchardists,  men  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities for  extended  observations,  and  those  too,  who  are  con- 
sidered successful  cultivators,  advocate  the  idea  that  trees  i^ould 
not  be  pruned  at  all.  An  apology  may  be  found  for  them  in  the 
many  instances  of  bad  pruning  that  may  frequently  be  met  with 
— they  may  say  that  no  pruning  is  better  than  such  mutilation 
— ^and  with  some  varieties  they  may  have  a  share  of  reason  on 
their  side,  since  there  are  many  sorts  that  will  very  naturally 
produce  an  open  head,  everywhere  provided  with  abundant 
fruit-spurs,  those  great  desiderata  of  the  fruit-grower. 

We  prune  our  plants  for  the  most  opposite  purposes.  We 
prune  to  make  them  assume  some  desired  form,  we  prune  to 
produce  symmetry,  we  prune  to  torture  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  their  natural  habit.  Again,  we  prune  to  make  them 
grow  vigorously,  at  one  time,  and  we  perform  other  pruning 
operations  in  order  to  dwarf  and  stunt  our  specimens,  and  to 
znake  them  as  diminutive  as  possible.  The  experienced  or- 
chardist  will  tell  you  to  prune  the  barren  but  thrifty  tree  in  order 
to  make  it  productive  of  fruits,  and  he  may  also  tell  you  to 
prune  one  still  more  severely,  which  has  expended  all  its  energies 
in  fruit-bearing,  and  appears  likely  to  exhaust  itself  to  its  owa 
destruction.  Upon  very  high  authority,  supported  by  universal 
and  annual  practice,  the  Vine-dresser  will  advise  you  to  prune 
your  Vine  in  order  to  make  it  fruitful,  and  he  will  also  urge  you 
to  prune  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  over-production — h^ 
will  further  insist  that  you  shall  prune  again  during  the  seasjoii 
of  growth  to  promote  the  same  objects. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  pursuing  the 
practice  of  this  important  operation  are  exceedingly  diverse  and 
apparently  contradictory ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder  &at  the  novice 
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should  feel  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  direotions  8o  opposite, 
nor  even  that  those  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  orchard  should 
have  arrived  at  conclosions  so  strange  as  those  just  mentioned 
— not  to  pmne  at  all.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  apparent 
oontradiotions,  there  is  a  reason  for  each  of  these  varions  modes, 
as  well  as  for  the  different  seasons  that  have  been  recommended 
•for  performing  the  several  operations  of  pruning. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  natural  trees,  whether  standing 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  thinly  grouped  as  in  the  **  Oak- 
opening,"  or  crowded  together  in  the  dense  forest,  we  may  be- 
liold  the  most  perfect  models  of  beauty  and  of  fruitf ulness ; 
jret  these  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  knife, 
the  saw,  nor  the  hatchet — true,  and  yet  they  have  all  been  pruned 
by  Kature ;  she  prunes  and  trains  magnificently,  and  gives  us 
we  finest  models  for  imitation.  Whether  for  park  sceneiy,  as 
in  the  lone  tree  of  the  prairie,  or  in  the  scattered  groups  of  the 
island-groves,  that  are  so  often  seen  to  rise  above  the  level  of 
tiie  brcMd  savannas  of  the  West— or  for  a  forest  of  noble  shafts, 
to  be  gazed  at  with  admiration,  then  felled  by  the  ruthless  axe, 
and  converted  to  man*s  economic  uses — she  shows  us  a  pattern 
in  the  dense  pineries  and  other  timber  tracts  of  our  country. 
All  these  have  been  pruned  into  their  present  condition  by  the 
iiand  of  Nature.  In  the  single  specimen,  free  access  of  air  and 
light  have  enabled  it  to  assume  its  full  proportions,  developing 
itoelf  on  every  side,  and  giving  us  the  grand,  majestic,  and  beauti- 
ful object  we  behold  with  so  much  pleasure.  The  winds  have 
tossed  its  branches  and  shaken  its  sturdy  boughs — some  have 
been  broken  in  the  rude  embrace,  the  lower  ones  have  quietly 
and  gradually  yielded  to  the  smothering  influence  of  those  above 
tiiem,  which,  in  turn,  have  swept  downwards  their  depending 
brandilets  towards  the  green  turf  beneath.  In  the  groves,  the 
seattered  trees  have  for  a  while  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities 
for  development,  but  at  length  their  branches  have  met  together 
and  interlocked  in  friendly  embrace.  Those  that  were  nearest 
the  gronnd  had  already  begun  to  sufFer  from  the  effects  of  the 
denser  canopy  above  them,  but  the  great  sturdy  boughs  that 
liad  shot  upward  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  crown,  Uiese  are 
able  to  maintain  their  vantage  ground,  and  continue  to  be  im- 
portant members  of  the  trees.  In  these  illustrations  we  have 
seen  more  of  Nature's  training  than  of  her  pruning ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  training  is  one  of  the  objects,  and  indeed 
a  leading  element  of  pruning,  and  is  very  properly  a  matter  for 
oar  consideration. 

In  the  dense  primeeval  forest  we  see  Nature's  pruning  exhibited 
upon  a  grand  and  perfect  scale ;  tall,  straight  and  noble  trunks 
rise  majestically  on  every  hand ;  not  a  twig  nor  limb  appears  to 
break  the  symmetry  of  the  gradually  tapering  shafts,  that  are 
dothed  in  bark  which  does  not  indicate  that  they  had  ever  been 
famished  with  branches ;  yet  they  have  been  so  provided  from 
their  bases  to  their  summits,  and  Nature  has  so  neatly  removed 
hem  that  we  cannot  detect  the  marks  of  her  pruningsaw.  How 
this  has  been  effected  may  be  seen  in  any  dense  thicket  of  forest 
growth.  It  is  simply  a  smothering  of  the  lower  branches  by 
those  next  above  them,  which  has  destroyed  their  vitality,  and 
their  decay  has  soon  followed ;  while  a  new  growth  of  branches 
at  a  higher  point,  in  turn  performs  the  same  office  of  destruc- 
tion upon  those  next  below  them.  As  there  is  no  outlet  for  the 
wood-growth  but  in  an  upward  direction,  so  upwards  they  must 
needs  go,  and  as  there  is  no  light  nor  air  for  lateral  branches 
nnder  such  a  canopy  of  shade,  death  and  decay  ensue,  and  down 
these  must  needs  come. 

If  it  be  asked  why  we  must  prune,  it  may  be  answered,  in 
^neral  terms,  that  in  the  orchard  our  objects  in  performing 
this  operation  are  twofold.  1st,  Wl  prune  for  shape  and  come- 
liness, and  for  the  removal  of  dead  and  dying  branches,  in  aid 
of  Nature,  but  working  in  sympathy  with  her.  2nd,  We  prune 
for  the  sake  of  inducing  fruitf  ulness.  Let  us  consider  some  of 
the  principles  that  are  to  guide  us  in  these  operations. 

The  first  object,  that  of  producing  the  desired  shape  of  the 
fature  tree,  is  chiefly  done  upon  the  young  subject — even  in  the 
nnrseryrow.  The  judicious  pruner,  being  well  aware  of  the 
upward  tendency  of  young  growth,  and  that  this  is  increased  by 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  tree  in  the  nursery  square,  seeks 
to  overcome  the  evil  by  proper  pruning.  If  the  growth  be  al- 
together upward,  with  no  side  branches  the  first  season,  the 
stem  will  be  slender,  oft^n  so  much  so  as  to  bend  with  its  own 
weight.  The  wise  nurseryman  carefully  avoids  disturbing  the 
leaves  or  the  lateral  branches,  well  knowing  their  importonoe 
in  forming  the  woody  trunk.  At  the  proper  season  he  trims 
his  trees  down  instead  of  trimming  them  np  ;  this  he  does  by 
beading  them  back  to  the  height  at  which  he  desires  them  to 
form  their  branches;  at  the  same  time  he  shortens  in  the 


laterals,  his  object  being,  in  both  instanoes,  to  check  the  up- 
ward tendency  of  growth  by  removing  the  strong  terminal  bods 
which  would  naturally  have  formed  the  new  shoots  in  the  coming 
season.  The  result  of  this  treatment  la  to  call  into  tuotion 
several  buds  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stock.  These  are  to  fonn 
the  arms  of  the  tree,  and  hence  a  very  important  part  of  the 
pruning  and  training  of  the  plant  is  thus  performed  at  once  by 
this  heading  back  of  the  young  nursery  tree.  But  farther  at- 
tention  is  needed  as  these  arms  develope  themselves  daring  the 
next  season  of  growth ;  tiiey  should  not  be  too  numerous,  nor 
too  much  crowded  together;  they  should  not  be  too  nearly 
matched  in  strength ;  and  a  single  one  among  them,  centndly 
situated,  should  be  kept  as  a  leader,  which  should  be  stronger 
than  the  rest.  Never  allow  two  shoots  to  remain,  contending 
for  the  mastery,  b^  subordinate  one  of  them  by  cutting,  break- 
ing, or  twisting,  so  soon  as  it  is  observed,  for,  how  beaatifnliy 
developed  soever  such  a  tree  may  appear  when  well  balanoed, 
there  is  always  danger  of  its  splittirg  down  when  heavily  laden 
with  fruit.  This  very  oonmion  error  of  our  orchards  used  to 
be  quaintly  illustrated  by  a  dear  old  friend  on  the  prairies  of 
Illinois,  who  cited  the  advice  of  a  Scotch  jockey  to  whom  he 
had  applied  for  counsel  in  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  horse-flesh.. 
'*  Ne'er  buy  a  horse  whose  twa  fore  legs  coom  oot  fra  ane  hole,'* 
said  he ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Stewart  applied  the  same  rale  to 
his  young  fruit  trees  by  never  allowing  them  to  form  two  equal 
leaders  starting  from  one  point.  It  is  also  important  to  hare 
the  lateral  branches  regularly  distributed  on  different  sides. 
The  height  at  which  the  heading-back  should  be  done  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  object  of  the  cultivator,  and  whether  ha 
desires  to  produce  a  high  or  a  low  head — a  standard,  half-stan- 
dard, or  a  dwarf  or  a  conical  tree,  such  as  are  often  called  pyra- 
mids. He  will  study  the  wants  of  his  customers,  and  will  flatter 
their  fancies  in  this  matter ;  but  we  of  the  West  have  learned 
the  importance,  for  us  at  least,  of  trimming  our  trees  down  and 
not  trimming  them  up,  as  is  often  done  by  those  who  anticipate 
ploughing  and  planting  crops  under  the  shade  of  their  orchards. 
We  prefer  low  heads,  and  often  train  them  so  that  the  branches 
reach  the  ground  when  laden  with  foliage  and  fruit.  The  proper 
point  for  bringing  out  the  branches  and  forming  the  head  will 
very  much  depend,  however,  upon  the  habit  of  the  ranety, 
whether  it  be  drooping,  spreading  or  upright — the  former  wUl 
require  the  branches  to  be  started  at  a  higher  point. 

The  proper  season  for  performing  this  Idnd  of  pruning  is  in 
the  early  spring,  after  the  severe  frosts  of  winter  have  been 
passed ;  and,  with  some  kinds  of  orchard  trees,  at  the  time  of 
planting,  when  they  should  always  receive  a  severe  pruning 
and  a  reduction  of  Uieir  limbs,  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
shortening  of  their  roots. — Dn.  John  A.  Wabdeb,  Cincinnati 
(in  American  Gardener's  MontMy). 

(To  be  continued.) 


^\TLD  GERANIUMS. 


Mb.  Bobsok  having  called  the  attention  of  gardeners  to  oar 
wild  Geraniums,  let  me  give  my  experience,  not  as  a  hybridiser, 
but  as  one  who  has  tried  to  improve  and  cultivate  them  as 
common  border  flowers. 

One  bright  summer  morning,  walking  with  a  now-departed 
friend  from  Skipton  to  Barden  Tower  for  a  stroll  down  the 
banks  of  the  lovely  but  impetuous  river  Wharfe,  I  saw  growing 
on  the  margin  of  a  bog  a  plant  of  Geranium  pratense  (Blue 
Meadow  Crane's-bill),  with  flowers  of  a  deeper  and  brighter 
blue  than  any  of  the  thousands  of  flowers  which  I  have  seen 
since  that  time.  Not  wishing  to  burden  myself  with  the  plant, 
a  very  large  one,  I  gathered  some  seed,  from  which  I  raised 
plants.  When  they  flowered  the  flowers  were  not  equal  to  the 
parent,  but  of  a  lighter  colour.  Since  then  I  have  raised  many 
seedling  plants,  but  have  not  obtained  one  to  enable  me  to  say 
that  it  might  be  used  as  a  bedding  plant,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bobson. 

Geranium  sylvaticum  I  have  grown  many  years,  bat  haye 
not  produced  anything  better  by  cultivation.  With  me — ^and  I 
find  that  wild  plants  do  the  same — ^it  flowers  three  weeks  earlier 
than  G.  pratense.  I  have  not  tried  to  cross  the  two,  as  I  fear 
that  the  bright  blue  colour  of  pratense  would  be  wanting. 

This  year  I  have  examined  thousands  of  wild  plants  of 
G.  sanguineum,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  better  variety 
than  the  one  I  have  grown  for  several  years.  I  have  two  or 
three  to  tiy  them,  but  I  fear  I  have  nothing  better  than  my 
old  stock.  I  have  never  found  G.  phsum  growing  wild,  and  I 
have  not  seen  it  growing  for  several  yean  past. 
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I  baye  often  thought  that  iomething  lueftil  to  gardeners 
might  be  made  out  of  oar  wild  GeraninmB,  and  I  think  so  yet ; 
let  others  try,  they  may  saeoeed  better  than— Busric  Bobin. 

I  AM  obliged  to  Mr.  Laxion  for  replying  to  my  snggestion  as 
to  trying  to  hybridise  Geranium  pratense  with  the  garden 
varieties.  I  yet  hope,  however,  that  something  may  be  made 
of  this  Britidi  species  f  the  oolour  is  tempting,  and  one  which 
we  want  to  infuse  into  our  bedding  varieties.  I  have  not  seen 
the  wild  species  for  several  years,  but  it  is  plentiful  enough  in 
some  moist  districts.  G.  Bobertianum  has  but  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  cannot  well  add  any  qualification  to  existing 
Idnds ;  but  other  species,  as  G.  sylvaticnm  and  pratense,  may, 
perhaps,  be  still  worth  trial,  for  although  they  may  at  first 
refuse  to  hybridise  with  the  cultivated  kinds,  it  is  possible 
that  improved  varieties  of  them  may  do  so,  or,  which  is 
equally  important,  they  may  without  hybridisation  become 
useful  garden  ornaments. — J.  Bobson. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

OCTOBEB   2nd. 

Floral  Cosdottbe.— With  the  exception  of  Meson.  Veitch's  ool- 
leotion  of  plants,  and  that  of  Menrs.  E.  G.  Hendexson,  there  was 
▼exy  little  of  interest  at  this  meeting.  T.  B.  Tofnell,  £aq.,  of  Spring 
GroTe,  sent  a  plant  of  BxassaTola  erondiflora,  an  old  and  well-known 
Orchid ;  Mr.  Tilleiy,  six  seedling  Gladioli,  of  which  Attraction,  a  pale 
buff,  was  the  only  one  that  was  noticed,  and  that  was  not  equal  to 
others  of  the  same  shade  of  colour.  Mr.  Stevens,  eardener  to  F.  £. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Malyem  Hall,  also  sent  two  seedhng  Gladioli,  one 
named  Misa  Wigley,  a  darh  rosy  pnrple,  but  deficient  in  form,  and 
Annie,  scarlet,  with  a  pale  lemon  centre.  Mr.  Sherratt,  gardener  to 
James  Bateman,  £b<[.,  KnrpexBley,  exhibited  a  snperb  new  Orehid, 
called  Catileya  Dowiana,  having  two  large  flowers  with  pale  yellow 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a  large,  veined,  claret-coloured  lip.  This  was 
the  flower  of  the  meeting,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
it ;  Mr.  Sherratt  also  brought  Aerides  das;]^ogon.  Mr.  George  Bailey, 
Bngby,  sent  four  seedling  Zonale  Pelargomnms — ^viz.,  Queen  of  Bean- 
ties ;  Washington,  scarlet;  Orange  Perfection,  hybrid  Kosegay;  aad 
Salmon  King.  The  last,  a  deen-shaded  salmon,  received  a  second- 
class  certificate.  Verbena  Tom  £rown,  rosy  purple,  with  a  large  white 
centre,  but  not  in  condition,  was  also  shown  1^  the  same  euubitor. 
Mr.  Harrison,  gardener  to  F.  Wright,  Esq.,  ]>erby,  sent  a  cut  speci- 
men of  CalUcflurpa  purpurea,  an  old  tdant,  remarkable  for  its  clusters 
of  small  light  purple  berries  at  the  footatalk  of  each  leaf.  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson,  Wellington  Boad,  exhibited  a  c<^eotion  of  Trioolor 
PelaraoniumB,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  produce 
their  first  colonr^d  zones ;  among  them  was  Edwina  Fitzpatricx,  Infe- 
rior to  Mrs.  Pollock.  From  the  same  firm  came  also  some  cut  speci- 
mens of  Pompone  J>ahlias,  a  striped  Phlox,  like  Baditsky,  but  with 
a  scarlet  shade  of  colour  in  the  stnpes,  some  puxple  Crocus,  &e,  Mr. 
Bawlings  again  exhibited  his  dark  Dahlia  John  Sladden,  which  main- 
tains its  good  character.  Mr.  BnU  exhibited  Lobelia  Buby,  a  soft 
•hade  of  colour,  very  pleasing ;  it  received  a  firet-claas  certificate ; 
alao  a  Cypripedinm  not  often  seen.  Mr.  J.  Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L. 
Hinds,  Esq.,  sent  Gymnogramma  Wetenhalliana,  a  white-powdered 
Fern,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate  in  1860.  Messrs.  Francis, 
Hertford,  brought  a  seedling  varieW  of  Jasminum  officinale,  with  deep 
golden  variegation,  which  marked  the  wood  as  well  as  foliage.  It 
aeems  to  have  been  known  for  many  years,  and  very  handsome  it  is, 
and  not  often  seen.  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  very  curious  plants,  more  interesting  to 
the  scientific  botanist  than  the  pablic  generally ;  a  special  certificate 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Frogget,  HoUoway,  had  a  seedling  Gazania,  with  a 
white  margin  to  the  foliage ;  the  plant  was  not  in  bloom,  nor  did  there 
mpear  to  be  any  improvement  on  the  old  tpeeies.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  sent  four  seedling  Pelargoniums,  zonale  hybrids 
— ^viz..  Pink  Gem,  Lady  Belper,  Crystal  Palace  Surprise,  and  Won- 
derful. Surprise  seemed  to  be  the  most  promising ;  they  were  all 
oerise-coloured  in  varied  shades.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  fine  collection 
of  plants,  consisting  of  a  group  of  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Lapageria  rosea,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  &c.,  for  which  a 
«peeial  certificate  was  awarded. 

Fbuit  CoiofrrTKE. —  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq., 
Byfleet,  sent  fruit  of  the  Papaw  (Carica  pajpaya),  Granadilla  (Passi- 
flora  qnadrangularis),  and  ol  another  Passifiora,  the  name  of  which 
eoold  not  be  determined.  The  fruit  of  this  was  about  the  size  of  a 
■mall  Xiemon,  e^-shaped,  and  of  a  dear  apricot  colour,  but  the 
flavour  was  inf enor  to  that  of  the  Granadilla.  The  onlv  other  fruit 
shown  was  a  small  collection  of  Pears,  from  the  SodeW  s  garden  at 
duswidc,  among  which  were  Suffolk  Thorn  and  Gansel's  Bergtmot, 
two  varieties  very  similar  in  flavour;  Hepwcorth,  or  Welbeok  Berga- 
mot,  which  althoagh  usually  ol  a  vtty  imerior  quality,  proved  tde- 
rab^  good ;  Betonr  de  Bome,  good ;  Delioes  de  Jodoigne,  Colmar  de 
BCaestre,  ICgnonne  d'Hiver,  aiul  Benrri  Koning.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of 
Hiyhgate,  agsin  exhibited  large  specimens  of  the  Nuneham  Park 
Omoo ;  sad  Mr.  Whiting,  ol  the  Deepdene,  Dorking,  remarkably  flne 


examples  of  the  White  Spanish,  which  were  larger  than  those  ehowa 
under  the  name  of  Nuneham  Park  Onion,  but  so  strikingly  similar  in 
all  other  respects,  as  to  conflrm  the  Committee  in  the  decision  at 
which  thev  had  previouslv  arrived  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
varieties,  mi,  Drewitt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cnbitt,  the  Denbies,  Dorking, 
and  Mr.  Scrymger,  gardener  to  B.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Holme  Park,  Bead- 
ing, likewise  exhibited  the  Nuneham  Park  Onion,  and  from  the  lattcor 
came  also  the  Beading,  which,  though  considered  to  be  the  same  as,  or 
bnt  little  different  from,  the  White  Spanish,  is  said  to  keep  better. 
From  the  garden  at  Chiswick  there  was  likewise  a  small  collection  of 
Onions;  and  from  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing,  came  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  Danvers  Oni(m  which  we  have  seen.  Messrs.  Yeitdt 
contributed  large  and  finely-blanched  examples  of  Endive,  consisting 
of  the  White  Curled,  Moss  Curled,  Green  Curled,  and  the  Digswell 
Prize,  very  similar  to  the  last ;  also,  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian,  and 
Eraser's  unproved  Broad-leaved.  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kdso, 
sent  bottles  of  the  pickled  pods  of  the  Bat-tailed  and  Madras  Badiah* 
and  the  Committee  considered  that  the  latter  had  the  better  appear- 
ance of  the  two. 


FoBTiaoHTLT  Mebting. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Eso.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  ehair. 
After  the  election  of  two  Fellows  the  Bev.  Joanua  Dix,  Chairman  of 
the  Floral  Committee,  repcnrted  the  awards  of  that  body,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  pointed  out  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  subjects  exhibited,  and  among  others  the  vari<M|ated  Jas- 
mine from  Messrs.  Francis,  d  Hertford  (noticed  at  page  m) ;  this, 
it  was  stated,  would  have  received  an  award  had  the  Committee  been 
certain  that  it  was  new,  bnt  some  of  its  members  believed  they  had 
seen  it  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wooeter  said  that  he  had  seen  the  same  Jasmine,  or  one  veiy 
like  it  twentv  years  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Loudon,  at  Bayswater. 
It  had  been  budded  on  the  common  Jasmine,  but  although  the  bud 
did  not  take,  the  variegation  remained  in  the  stock — a  result  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  inoculation  of  the  sap.  He  had  also  seen  the  same 
variegation  three  or  four  yean  ago  in  a  plant  at  Naworth  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Wilson  having  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subjects  before  the 
Fruit  Committee,  the  proceedings  doeed. 

Wbxklt  Show,  October  Sth. — ^For  a  collection  of  six  misceUaneous 
plants  a  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  B.  Barday, 
Esq.,  Hiffhgate ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  Hammersmith,  had  a  second  prize 
for  a  well-grown  ooUection  of  Ferns.  Collections  of  fruit  came  from 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Mareham,  gardener  to  E.  Gates,  Esq.,  HanweU, 
to  the  former  of  whom  a  first  prize  was  awarded ;  and  Mr.  Young  also 
sent  a  oolleetion  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  J.  Perkins*  gardener  to 
Lord  Henniker,  Thomnam  Hall,  Eye,  had  also  a  prize  for  a  good 
Hybrid  Cashmere  Melon. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  September  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  8rd  uH., 
the  chair  being  taken  by  Sir  John  LubWk,  F.B.S.,  President,  to 
whom  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
hospitable  receptian  given  to  the  members  of  the  Society  at  his  re- 
sidence, Hich  Elms,  Kent,  on  the  11th  of  August.  Amon^  the  do- 
natLons  to  the  Society's  library  received  since  the  last  meetmg  were 
the  puUications  of  the  Zoological  Sooietv  of  London,  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Brussels,  the  Lyceum  of  New  York,  and  the  Society  ol 
Natmal  History  of  Boston,  U.S.  Several  valuable  works  purchased 
by  the  Society,  were  also  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited  some  very  fine  sj^cimens  of  the  new  Silk 
Moth  (Bombyx  oynthia),  varying  greatly  in  size,  reared  by  Mr.  Wallaoe* 
The  largest  males  hitherto  obtained  measure  6^  inches  in  expanse,  and 
the  smallest  about  8  inches. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Wallace  on  the  unfavourable  results  produced  by 
the  long-continued  inclement  weather  on  his  Ailanthns  caterpillars  was 
read. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  stated  that  he  had  recently  visited  Lady  Dorothy 
NeviU's  Ailanthus  farm,  where  several  acres  are  occupied  in  the 
growth  of  this  tree,  and  the  rearing  of  the  Silkworms  thereon.  Birds 
were  rarely  found  to  attack  the  caterpillars,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  mAn  or  boy  to  pick  up  and  replace  them  when  dislodged  by 
the  wmd. 

Professor  Westwood  stated  that  some  of  his  caterpillars  in  a  very 
yonng  state  had  been  carried  off  by  Wasps.  He  also  stated,  as  showing 
the  instinct  of  the  species,  in  favour  of  the  Ailanthus,  that  a  lady  at 
Oxford,  who  had  reared  some  of  the  Moths  in  confinement,  of  which  a 
pair  had  escaped  out  of  the  house,  had  subsequently  found  them  upon 
the  only  Ailanthus  tree  in  her  garden. 

Mr.  Bond  stated  that  the  female  Moth  possessed  the  power  of 
"  assembling  "  the  males,  which  is  possessed  by  some  otiier  species  of 
BombycidjB. 

Mr.  Pasooe  directed  attention  to  an  account  mven  by  Mr.  Oansal' 
Meadows,  of  a  Chinese  Silkworm,  the  pupa  of  which  is  eaten  as  an 
article  of  food ;  and  Professor  Brayley  communicated  a|i  extraet  from 
a  report  by  Mr.  Yioe-Consul  Lay,  on  the  trade  of  Chee  Foo,  North 
China,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  12,000  bales  of  brown  silk  produced 
hy  the  wild  Silkworms  in  the  mountain  forests  of  that  distnot  could 
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he  tamnaHj  sappliedf  and  that  the  natlTes  weave  plain  lilk  goods  from 
%  called  '^pongeeg/'  of  which  abont  100,000  pieces  ooold  be  bon^t 
ttumallr. 

Hr.  Stainton  having  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Diamond,  Home 
FHes  infested  with  six  and  even  ei^ht  specimens  of  Chelifer  caneroides, 
an  inqmnr  was  made  hj^  Bfr.  Stamton  as  to  the  object  of  this  often- 
observed  kind  of  parasitism. 

Mr.  Stevens  slso  exhibited  a  sheet  oontaininff  figures  of  all  the 
British  species  of  Bntterflies,  beantifallj  execated  Dy  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  two  snecies  of  Gelechia  ;  G.  vioinella,  reared 
by  Mr.  Oregson,  from  larvie  wnich  feed  npon  Silene  maritima,  in  the 
Iile  of  Man ;  and  G.  atrella,  bred  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  from  larvsB  feeding 
xm  thepith  in  boxrows  in  the  lower  parts  at  the  stems  of  Hypericnm, 
at  Saibon  Walden,  caaaing  the  Ti|>per  shoots  of  the  plant  to  droop. 
Mr.  Stainton  also  exhibited  a  series  of  small  Moths  received  from 
H.  MiUi^re,  of  Lyons,  including  specimens  of  the  long-lost  Depressaria 
ratana,  which  feeds  on  Rue,  and  a  new  species  of  Gelechia,  allied  to 
O.  costella,  bred  from  Hyoscyamns  albus  at  Cannes. 
'  Mr.  Angnstns  Sheppard  exhibited  a  variety  of  rare  Lepidoptera 
ooUeeted  in  the  Isle  of  Man  by  Mr.  Gregson,  including  a  new  species 
of  Gelechia  and  a  new  Phycis  allied  to  F.  dilntella. 

Mr.  lanson  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Coleoptera  and  Hemip- 
tera  taken  near  George  Town,  Jamaica,  by  Mr.  Gloyne. 

Mr.  Haines  sent  for  exhibition  a  enrions  variety  of  Melanippe  five- 
iaaia  foond  at  Brierley  Hill,  Staffordshire. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  drawings  of  the  transformations  of  a  new 
Qeomettideoos  Moth  eommnnicated  by  Mr.  Schrader,  of  Shan^ai, 
ioimd  on  Salix  pentandra ;  the  larva  resembles  the  remains  of  a  leaf 
til  which  the  soft  parts  have  been  eaten  away. 

Mr.  McLachlan  corrected  the  nomendatore  of  one  of  his  new  genera 
«f  Tiiehoptera. 

A  note  was  read  by  the  Secretary  on  the  ravages  in  the  Cotton  fields 
of  Louisiana,  prodnoed  by  the  immense  swarms  of  caterpillars  of  the 
Heliothis  armigera,  eonmionly  called  the  Army  Worm. 

Mr.  Moon  read  an  extract  from  the  "  Jonrnal  of  the  Aaialae  Society 
of  Bengal,  ior  1866"  reepeoting  the  rhythmical  emission  of  li^t  by 
large  swarms  of  Fire  Flies.  Mr.  Grote  had  never  witnessed  this  pheno- 
anenon  in  Bengal,  bat  Mr.  Theobald  distinctly  states  that  he  had 
noticed  the  synchronous  emission  of  the  Inminosity  by  great  cruantities 
of  these  insects  in  Pegu,  which  was  also  corroborated  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  Survey  d^artmeni. 

A  continuation  of  Mr.  Wilson's  notei  on  the  Bnprestids  ol  New 
Holland  was  also  read. 

Mr.  Pasooe  read  the  description  of  a  new  Lon^;icom  Beetle  from 
QaeensLand,  New  Holland,  allied  to  the  genus  Tmesistecnns,  and  made 
iome  observations  on  the  geographical  oistribntLon  of  this  remarkable 
SPOup. 

Mr.  Frederick  Smith  read  "  Notes  on  some  Hymenopterooa  insects 
collected  by  Mr.  Peckolt  at  Cantagallo,  South  Bracil."  Amongst  these 
insects  was  described  for  the  first  time  the  genuine  female  or  queen  of 
the  common  South  American  Hone^  Bee  belonging  to  the  genus 
Tri^na.  The  collection  also  contamed  the  interesting  DiekMcrus 
EUisii  of  Curtis,  a  Saw  Fly  which  is  social  in  all  its  steges,  and  an 
Aoi  of  the  genus  Cryptocems,  which  is  destmotive  to  the  nests  of  the 
Xriflontt. 

lur.  Bobert  Trimen  (the  completion  of  whose  work  on  the  Butterflies 
ol  Sooth  AMca  was  upon  the  table),  oommunieated  a  memoir  on  ttie 
Butterflies  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 

The  President  announced  that  there  would  be  no  further  meetings 
ol  the  Soeietv  at  the  rooms  in  Bedford  Bow,  but  that  the  future  meet- 
ings would,  by  permission,  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Tiinnean 
Society  in  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  commencing  on  the  Gih  of 
Novembeo:  next.  There  would  be  two  meetings  in  November,  January, 
Vebxtuu^,  and  March,  but  only  one,  as  heretofore,  in  December, 
April,  Msy,  June,  and  July,  the  meetings  in  August,  September,  and 
October  being  intended  to  be  discontinuM.  The  library  of  the  Society 
would,  however,  remain  at  Bedford  Bow,  where  the  librarian  would 
Attend  on  Mondays  as  heretofore. 


and  the  tenmnal  bad,  which  would  lengthen  into  a  ahoot,  will 
be  more  prominent  than  any  other.  This  bad  we  pinch  hud, 
or  even  eat  it  in  two,  bat  do  not  rempve  it.  The  cheok  thai 
caased  throws  the  sap  back  towards  the  yoang  frait ;  and  torn 
the  pinched  bad,  instead  of  one  shoot,  yoa  wUl  geneiaUy  ha^e 
BCTeral,  and  these  can  be  thinned  oat  to  one  or  two,  and  be 
strong  enongh  for  all  porposee.] 


PINCHING  FIG  TREE  SHOOTS. 

In  page  204  yoa  recommend  the  pinching  of  Fig  tree  ahoots 
bifore  £ey  have  made  any  leaves.  Allow  me  to  ask  whether 
yoa  pinch  the  ahoot  so  as  to  destroy  it,  and  trast  to  embryo 
wood-bads  breaking  lower  down,  or  whether  yoa  only  woond  it 
■o  as  to  prevent  its  breiJdng  yigoroaaly.  I  preaame  that  Figs, 
like  Peaches,  are  all  the  better  of  leaTea  beyond  them,  and 
that  the  plan  of  pinching  the  terminal  shoots  before  they  haye 
made  leaves  is  saitable  to  oat-door  caltiyation  only,  since 
nnder  glass,  where  a  second  crop  is  expected,  the  sooner  the 
leaves  are  formed  the  better,  as  it  is  in  their  axils  that  the 
second  erop  is  prodoced.— G.  8. 

[When  at  page  204  we  spoke  of  pinching  the  end  of  the 
ahoot,  not  terminal  shoot,  before  it  had  made  its  leaves,  it  was 
ehiefly  in  reference  to  ont-door  treea ;  bat  the  system  is  also 
applicable  to  in-door  trees,  where  constant-pinching  is  not 
zesorted  to.  In  the  spring,  if  yom  look  at  sadi  a  shoot  as  we 
zaferred  to,  some  very  small  Figs  will  be  showing  at  the  joints, 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AKD 
FRUITS. 

C<ELOOYinB  ooBBueiTA  (Wrinkled-bolbed  Ooelogyne).— Nat 
or(2.,  Ordiidaceas.  Lirm.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  NaiUveof  Neil- 
gherries.  Flowers  white,  with  yellow  lip  striped  with  onam.-^ 
(Bot.  Mag,,  t.  5601.) 

CoTTLEDOH  JAaoioULABis  (Glaaooas-blae  Cotyledon).— JTof. 
ord.,  CrassalaceiB.  Ltnn.,  Decandria  Monogyma.  Kative  of 
Soath  Africa.  Tabe  of  flowers  yellow  green,  lobes  green  with 
red  margins.— (I&id.,  t,  5602.) 

Gltptostbobus  pehdulus  (Pendoloos  Decidaons  Cypress)^ 
Nat,  ord.f  OonifersB.  Litm,^  Moncecia  Polyandxia.  Native  of 
China.  Has  been  confoanded  with  Taxodiam  distichiun.— 
{Ibid.y  U  5603.) 

Hbliptbbux  ootula  (Gotola-flowered  Everlasting).— Nat 
ord,,  GompositSB.  Linn,,  Syngenesia  soperflna.  Native  of 
Western  Aastralia.  Introdaced  by  Mr.  Thompson,  Ipsnioh. 
Flowers,  some  golden-ooloared  and  others  white.  —  (IbiA^ 
U  5604.) 

BoLBOPHYLLiTK  BSTicxruiTXTic  (Notted-leaved  BoUxnihyllniB). 
— Nat,  ord,,  Orohidaoeas.  Linn,,  Gynandria  Monandiia.  la- 
trodaoed  from  Borneo  by  Messrs.  Yeitoh.  Lea;vee  beaotiftii^ 
retxeolated.  Flowers  white  striped  with  reddish  pnxpk.— 
{md.,  t,  6605JI 

MusscHU  WOLLABTONI  (Mr.  Wollaston's  Mossehia).— Tfot 
ard.,  CampanalaceiB.  Ltnn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  NstiTa 
of  Madeira.    Flowers  yellowish  green. — (Ibid.,  U  5606.) 

DiFULDSHiA  AXABiiiis. — {FfoTiU  Mag,,  pL  309.) 

CiiEiiATisxs.  —  RubeUa  (parple),  and  Lamtginou  Candida 
(white).    BaisedbyMr.JaokHian,ofWoking.— (l&uL,iiZ.810-U.) 

BoBB.— ifrv.  John  Bemen,  This  Hybrid  Perpetual  has  vaiy 
compact,  deep  roae-ooloored  flowers. — {Ibid,,  pi,  312.) 

DiPLADEKiA  AicABius. — "The  gorgeoos  stove  chmber  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Henrv  Take,  gardener  to  B.  Nieholls,  Esq.,  ol 
Bramley,  near  Leedis.  A  vei^  fine  specimen  which  was  exr 
hibited  by  Mr.  Take  at  the  Bradford  Aagast  Show  last  yeif 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  daring  the  present  yatt 
Messrs.  Backhoase  &  Son,  of  York,  into  whose  hands  the  itook 
has  passed,  and  Messrs.  Yeitch  is  Sons,  of  Chelaea,  have  ax- 
hibited  it  in  good  condition  at  Soath  Kensington,  where  it  was 
rewarded  by  a  first-class  certificate. 

**It  is  with  great  pleaaare  that  we  pablish  a  figure  of  so  ad- 
mirable a  decorative  plant,  and  one,  too,  which  evinces  thB 
skill  of  the  hybridiser,  for  D.  amabilis  is  a  hybrid  prodnctioB. 
It  was  obtained  by  Mr,  Take  as  the  reaalt  of  a  cross  betwen 
D.  crassinoda  and  D.  splendens.  The  plant  partakes  some- 
what of  the  habit  of  D,  craasinoda,  bat  it  is  of  stronger  gtovifa, 
with  larger  foliage.  The  blossoms  open  of  a  paJe  blnsfa  pink, 
and  gradoally  change  to  rose,  ontil  they  finally  attain  to  a 
richer  and  deeper  hoe  than  that  of  D.  crassinoda.  The  kbei 
of  the  corolla  are  more  roonded  in  form  than  in  that  plant,  and 
the  flowers,  as  will  be  aeen  from  oar  illastration,  are  not  on^ 
of  large  size,  bat  of  a  very  showy  character ;  they  are,  mora- 
over,  very  freely  produced. 

"  The  cultivators  of  stove  climbers  are  under  deep  obligatioDB 
to  Mr.  Take  for  having  originated  ao  ahowy  and  free-bloomiag 
a  plant,  which  is  without  doubt  a  decided  acquisition,  even  ia 
a  family  of  which  the  apeciea  almost  without  exception  oeom 
a  front  rank  amongst  the  choicest  ornaments  of  our  stoves.  It 
will  require  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  the  spedSB 
already  in  cultivation.*'~{F2omt  and  Pomologist,  v.  209,) 


SEEDING  OP  CUCUMBERS. 
Cas  any  of  your  xeadera  recommend  the  beat  fUsa  of  makfBg 
Cucumbers  seed  freely  T  I  have  grown  a  quanta^ this  yeary 
a  Cueumber-house  witii  the  Cucumbers  hanging  nom  the  foof, 
and  although  I  have  an  abundance  of  fine  frmt,  I  have  Tea 
little  seed.  Some  which  are  thick-topped  have  more  seed  m 
them,  but  many  long  handsome  fruit  have  none. — CuactxicA* 
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VIOLA  CORNUTA. 
In  reply  to  "Ah  Old  Shbopshire  Subscbibeb,"    **T. U.," 
and  many  othv  oozxespondaniB  who  haye  kindly  tent  me  spe- 
Oimsna  ol  Viola  oomnta  for  oomparifon  with  the  variety  I  grow 

Sd  which  Btill  maintainH  its  hi|^  poiition  as  one  of  the  very 
it  hedding  plants  in  onltiTatioin),  I  beg  to  state  that  none  of 
the  speeimens  sent,  so  far  as  I  conld  judge,  is  identical  with 
mine.  The  specimen  sent  by  "  T.  U."  is  the  small-flowered 
and  dwarf-growing  rariety,  of  which  the  colour  is  very  much 
lighter  than  mine.  I  hare  placed  my  surplus  stock  in  the 
hands  of  a  respectable  nurseryman,  whose  adyertisement  will 
be  found  in  another  column,  and  must  refer  the  numerous  cor- 
respondents of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobtioultubx  to  him  for 
plants  of  it,  which  will  be  distributed  at  a  low  price.  For  the 
deseription  of  its  propagation  and  management  see  previous 
artides.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  with  a  certainty  of  their 
growing,  as  long  as  the  weather  remains  open.  Those  who 
have  a  greenhouse  or  propagating-house  may  place  their  plants 
in  heat  about  the  first  week  in  January.  Propagation  may  then 
be  effected  as  easily  as  in  the  case  of  a  Lobelia.— J.  Wills. 


PARIS. 

Thb  first  thing  which  strikes  the  foreigner  visiting  Paris  is 
the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  things  small  as  well  as  great. 
No  one  with  his  eyes  open  can  walk  about  Paris,  or  any  of  the 
large  cities  of  France,  without  continually  learning  valuable 
lessons — without  picking  up  ideas  which  might  with  advantage 
be  carried  out  at  home.  At  the  entries  of  the  caf^s,  in  the 
Palais  Boyal,  in  the  Bue  de  Bivoli,  and  elsewhere,  the  dessert 
IB  arranged  in  a  most  tempting  manner.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe  in  words  the  various— the  ever-varying  way— in 
which  it  is  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  pasaer,  and  to 
oharm  him  wiux  its  artistic  beauty.  These  trophies  (I  must 
use  a  word  now  naturalised  among  us),  are  often  4  or  5  feet 
across,  mixed  with  the  fronds  of  Feins,  and  just  enough  greenery 
to  relieve  and  lighten  the  whole ;  the  blushing  Peaches  look  all 
(he  more  luscious  from  their  proximity  to  the  regal  purple  of 
the  Qrape ;  the  Melon  and  the  Pine  nestle  together ;  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  red-cheeked  Apples  is  toned  down  by  the  pearly 
transparency  of  the  White  Ounrants  or  Grapes.  Then,  again, 
the  shops  of  the  florists  are  set  out  in  an  equally  attractive 
manner ;  and  were  I  in  business  in  this  line,  I  should  have 
thought  the  money  it  cost  me  to  cross  tiie  Channel  well  spent  in 
the  ideas  to  be  picked  up  on  this  head  alonCr  The  same  taste 
is  shown  in  shops  of  all  kinds ;  although  very  many  of  them  are 
smaller  than  the  shops  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or 
Aberdeen,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  the  fact,  for, 
from  the  enormous  use  made  of  gigantic  mirrors,  the  apparent 
size  of  all  these  is  increased  enormously. 

In  1S48,  most  of  the  large  trees  which  lined  the  principal 
streets  were  cut  down  to  form  barricades,  and  the  stumps  of 
tibese  could  be  seen  some  three  years  afterwards.  The  few  old 
onee  left  secfm  healthy,  and  the  others  have  been  replaced  by 
yormg  ones,  which  are  in  the  best  possible  health.  They  are 
also  planted  in  all  the  new  streets  which  have  recently  been 
formed,  or  which  are  still  in  course  of  formation,  ^ere  are 
Elms,  Limes,  Horse-Chestnuts,  Maples,  Acacias,  and  other 
kinds  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine 
I  saw  some  fine  young  specimens  of  Paulownia  imperialis  grow- 
ing most  luxuriantly ;  but  their  fine  large  leaves  were  then  being 
torn  by  the  storms,  of  which  we  have  had  more  than  enough 
this  autumn. 

The  streets  of  Paris  are  kept  cleaner  and  in  better  condition 
than  those  of  any  city  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  visit ;  but  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  this  subject  had  it  not  a  bearing  on 
hortieulture.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  dire- 
ful tales  which  filled  our  papers,  day  by  day,  in  1848,  will  recall 
the  uses  to  which  the  paving-stones  of  Paris  were  turned.  We 
ahfill  never  read  a  second  edition  of  those  tales,  for  nearly  all 
the  paving-stones  have  been  removed — ^the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  everywhere  considered.  In  their  place,  the  broad  and 
comfortable  pavements  have  been  floored  with  asphalt.  Now, 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  paths,  courtyards,  &c.,  covered  with 
this  material  in  the  old  country ;  but  a  very  large  majority  of 
these  were  anything  but  satisfactory.  They  must  have  a  better 
way  of  doing  it  than  we  have.  It  wears  well,  too,  even  with 
the  enormous  traffic  of  such  a  city  as  that.  I  inquired  how 
often  it  required  to  be  renewed,  but  nobody  seemed  able  to  tell 
me,  and  that  simply  because  they  had  had  no  experience.  I  was 


shown  some  which  had  been  down  for  six  or  seven  years,  in 
places  if  had  occasionally  been  repaired ;  in  fact  they  were 
doing  it  at  the  time,  along  a  space  which  had  been  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  a  gas-pipe ;  the  greater  part  oi 
it,  however,  was  the  original  work,  and  to  all  appearance  it 
was  as  good  as  ever.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  still  better 
plan  has  been  adopted.  The  roads  are  made  with  concrete, 
and  then  thinly  covered  with  some  brown  powdery  stuff  look- 
ing like  cement.  This  is  laid  dry,  to  the  depth  of  about  hall 
an  inch,  and  then  patted  down  with  hot  irons.  I  may  show 
my  ignorance  by  saying  so,  but  I  must  add  that  I  never  saw 
this  plan  before.  The  substance  is  not  melted,  but  it  hisses, 
and  smokes  under  the  iron,  and  becomes  so  hard  and  solid  that 
the  heaviest  vehicles  make  not  the  slightest  impression  upon 
it.  I  did  not  see  the  men  at  work  upon  it,  but  this  is  how  it 
was  described  to  me  by  one  of  the  natives.  The  French  call 
it  by  a  term  which  may  be  translated  "  compressed  asphalt." 
Now,  as  all  the  roads  and  footpaths  are  covered  in  this  way, 
you  might  suppose  the  trees  have  but  a  poor  time  of  it ;  their 
welfare,  however,  is  studied.  Around  the  stem  of  each  ol 
them  there  is  an  ornamental  cast-iron  grating,  on  a  level  witii 
the  footpath,  made  in  concentric  circles  and  segments,  so  that 
as  the  tree  enlarges  it  may  be  accommodated  by  the  taking 
away  of  a  part  of  this  grating,  which  admits  air  and  water  to 
the  roots. 

While  talking  about  the  streets,  let  me  mention  one  other 
circumstance,  from  which  we  may  gather  an  idea.  In  this 
country  our  roads  are  dusty,  or,  when  the  water-cart  comes 
along,  muddy,  not  that  we  as  gardeners  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  eitiier ;  but  in  France  they  manage  it  better.  When 
the  water-cart  is  used  it  damps  the  surface  without  "*«^^"«g 
it  muddy ;  but  there  are  many  parts,  as  near  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne and  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  the  roads  are 
kept  moist  by  sprinkling  them  from  a  hose.  And  now  we  cone 
to  the  fact  which  may  be  of  service  to  the  managers  of  largii 
gardens.  With  the  exception  of  the  piece  held  by  the  mail 
working  it,  the  whole  is  made  up  of  nine-feet  lengths  of  iroB 
tubing,  like  gas-pipes,  and  united  by  flexible  pieces  of  indiaa* 
rubber  hose.  .  But  how  does  he  drag  it  about?  you  say.  Why^ 
each  length  is  fitted  with  two  little  wheels  at  each  end,  thus 
keeping  it  up  some  3  or  4  inches  from  the  road,  and  enabling 
the  man  with  the  most  perfect  ease  to  take  it  in  any  direction  | 
and,  when  he  has  finished,  he  folds  them  up,  and  runs  them 
off  to  some  other  place.  One  man  can  thus  do  the  work  of  * 
two,  for  he  needs  no  one  to  help  him,  even  if  using  150  feet  ol 
pipe ;  and  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  dragging  the  hose  along  tha 
road  is  avoided,  and  we  all  know  how  soon,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  best  indian-rubber  or  leathern  hose  will  wear  out. 
This  apparatus  is  also  used  for  washing  the  trees  and  shrubs 
so  plentifully  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  They  do  not,  how* 
ever,  get  so  dirty  as  with  us,  because  wood  or  charcoal  is  the 
common  fuel  used,  and,  therefore,  less  smoke  is  made.  English 
coal  costs  two  guineas  a-ton,  and  Belgian  coal  is  nearly  as  dear» 
so  there  is  a  cause  for  this.  In  dry  weather  it  is  necessary  to 
water  the  turf  in  the  parks,  and  this  is  done  with  the  same 
kind  of  apparatus — certain  lengths  of  the  iron  piping  being 
drilled  with  innumerable  small  holes,  a  gentle  shower  is  given, 
and  one  man  can  manage  a  lot  of  work,  as  he  can  attend  to 
three  or  four  places  at  once. — {Scottish  Gardener,) 


EOOM  PLANTS  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Ws  have  very  little  idea  in  England  of  the  extent  to  which 
horticulture  is  practised  in  northern  Europe,  for,  firstly,  few 
of  our  gardeners  and  amateurs  ("  D.,  of  Deal,"  for  instance), 
ever  get  beyond  France,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  very  chary 
with  their  news.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  your  readers 
two  sketches  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  far  as  regards  flowers,  and 
can  only  say  I  much  regret  that  want  of  time  prevents  my 
following  out  my  plan— that  of  describing  the  Czar's  gardens 
and  ranges  of  houses  at  Tsarskoo-Selo. 

What  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  at  present  is  the  house 
decoration — ^the  arrangement  of  plants  of  various  kinds — ill 
the  St.  Petersburg  drawing-rooms,  Ac, ;  and  here  it  would  be 
well  to  remark,  that  although  my  views  have  been  taken  from 
the  houses  of  the  upper  classes,  nevertheless,  the  more  mode- 
rately furnished  houses  all  boast  of  plants — Palms  and  creepers. 

On  entering  the  room  you  are  struck  by  a  screen,  a  trellis- 
work  screen,  fitted  with  a  box  and  pan  for  creepers,  on  the  room 
side  of  the  door ;  and  when  covered  with  a  kuid  of  Vine  much 
used  for  the  purpose,  or  Ivy,  it  looks  very  pretty,  and  has  lor 
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its  objeet,  donbilesfl,  the  allowing  yon  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
Interior  and  the  people  without  being  scanned.  We  all  know 
with  what  a  stare  new  comers  in  an  English  drawing-room  are 
meted,  and  this  screen  just  answers  the  purpose  of  letting 
ue  in-eomers  see  and  scan,  if  they  like,  those  in  the  drawing- 
zoom,  and  then  quietly  move  in.  These  screens  are  used  with 
great  advantage  in  hiding  any  object  not  wanted,  in  filling  up 
any  blank  corner,  or  in  other  ways ;  and  as  they  are  readily 
moYed  about  may  be  used  for  several  ends.  For  instance,  a 
common  object,  and  none  can  be  prettier,  in  a  St.  Petersburg 
drawing-room  is  an  alcove,  or  bower,  formed  at  one  of  the 
windows  by  two  or  more  of  these  screens,  adding  a  roof  of 
wire,  on  which  the  climbers  are  trained.  I  have  seen  these  so 
thick  that  a  couple  might  sit  oopifortably  and  chat  even  with- 
out being  heard. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  specify  all  the  plants  that  are  used 
in  this  in-door  decoration ;  but  if  it  be  desired,  I  will  make  it 
my  duty  to  procure  a  list  of  those  most  commonly  employed. 
Palms,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  principally  worked  in,  the 


taller  ones  at  the  baok,  and  bo  on.  They  keep  beaatiliiUy 
green  with  a  little  sponging,  and  hut  year  after  year  in  the 
hot  rooms. 

The  spaoes  between  the  windowi  are  inTaiiablv  fiUad  wiih 
plants — say  an  lyy  on  eaeh  side,  nmning  up  by  the  euttains, 
or  green-leaved  plants,  chiefly  of  the  Palm  tribe,  in  a  pan  in 
the  centre.  This,  backed  by  a  strip  of  looking-gUws,  or  wilb 
one  or  two  small  flowering  plants  in  their  season  in  front,  adds 
to  the  tout  emewhle  (to  borrow  a  nsefol  expression),  of;  the 
room  in  a  great  degree. 

Tour  readers  will  readily  understand  from  this  how  naturaPy 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wintzy  St.  Petersburg  (it  has  seren 
months  of  winter),  tzy  to  make  their  rooms  oheeriul,  and  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  nothing  tends  so  muoh  to  enliven  a 
room  as  plants  judiciously  arranged.  The  arrangement  lies,  of 
course,  with  the  tenants ;  and  ia  eonelnsion  I  may  say  that  in 
very  few  instances  have  I  seen  plants  badly  placed  in  the 
Russian  drawing-rooms.  It  may  be  that  plants  are  nerer  out 
of  place. — Patzlin. 


OBIGINAL  FLOWER  GARDEN  PLAN. 


Mt  thanks  are  due  for  the  criticism  of  the  plans  contained  in 
ft  late  communication.  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  for  greater 
simplicity  in  making  and  carrying  out  flower-garden  designs, 
being  convinced  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  re- 
sults more  favourable  from 
simple,  well-planted,  and, 
oonseqnently,  well-under- 
stood designs,  than  from 
others  too  generally  in 
vogue,  models  though  they 
may  be  of  well-studied  geo- 
metrical compositions.  An 
ideal  plan  or  design,  as  I 
take  it,  pleasing  to  all,  is 
one  the  merits  of  which  the 
^e  can  readily  compre- 
liend  with  pleasure.  Hence 
the  reason  why  we  so  often 
Ual  to  feel  a  pleasure  in 
'many  well-planted  gardens, 
their  designs  being  too  com- 
plicated. In  lieu,  there- 
fore, of  beds  consisting  of 
figures,  many  of  them  in- 
dividually wretched  forms 
of  cornered  and  pointed 
ngliness,  I  would  advise  all 
to  give  their  beds  the  sim- 
plest, most  readable  outline 
possible.  The  Editors  con- 
finned  my  statement,  that 
beds  looked  best  from  an 
elevation ;  and  ^hy  is  this 
so  ?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  we  can  more  easily 

discern  and  understand  the  object  before  us — can  see  its  nicely- 
ftdjusted  outlines,  as  in  miniature  upon  paper. 

I  foresaw  the  fault  pointed  out  by  the  Editors — namely,  no 
mode  of  ingress  proper  in  my  late  plans.  Yet  is  such  really 
necessary?  I  know  the  eye  will  always  readily  admit  of  it 
when  seen,  on  the  score  of  utility,  thou^  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  when  wanting  the  eye  seldom  requires  it  in  designs  of 
amaii  magnitude  upon  grass.  Another  plan  which  I  forward 
has  the  same  fault,  though  as  the  inner  grass  may  be  mown  and 
cleared  with  ease,  I  trust  the  objection  is  not  too  formidable. 

This  truly  simple  plan  has  a  very  pleasing  effect ;  it  admits 
of  associations  in  colour  in  a  form  the  most  pleasing,  whether 
the  various  colours  be  viewed  upon  a  line  level  with  the  eye,  or 
the  design  be  seen  from  an  elevation  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  with  reference  to  the  odd  number  seven 
in  my  two  former  plans.  Where  beds  are  connected  in  a  circular 
form,  yet  are  required  distinct  in  their  bearings  when  planted, 
I  have  a  dislike  to  even  numbers  when  the  whole  are  reducible 
to  a  mwiwif^m  quantity,  upon  the  same  simple  principle  that  a 
trio  would  be  a  more  pleasing  circlet  than  four.  In  the  former 
number  each  bed  may  be  planted  upon  a  basis  separable  and 
distinct  from  the  others,  yet  be  capable  of  a  greater  harmony  as 


a  whole,  and  this  is  because  no  appreciable  or  direct  connection 
is  necessary  in  its  bearing  with  a  match  bed,  which  it  has  not. 
Hence,  then,  I  push  my  odd  numbers  to  as  great  a  limit  as 

possible  consistent  with  the 
size  of  my  plan  and  the 
materials  in  hand  for  the 
formation  of  so  many  dis- 
tinct beds,  supposing  that 
eaeh,  whilst  phmted  in  har- 
mony and  proper  contrast 
with  others  throughout,  is 
in  itself  an  oddbed.—- Wx. 
Eablet,  DigstcelL 

[This  third  plan,  though 
looking  very  nice  and  a 
credit  to  the  designer,  we 
do  not  consider  equal  hy 
any  means  to  that  engraved 
at  page  22^,  and  chiefly  bo- 
cause  it  is  so  much  more 
complicated  and  less  easily 
worked.  Like  the  other 
two,  this  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular group  on  grass,  in  the 
centre  a  small  (urde,  whieh» 
perhaps,  would  be  better 
if  absent,  or,  if  present, 
merely  as  a  plinth  for  a 
tazza  or  vase,  and  then  ten 
large  circles  forming  the 
chion  aU  round,  eadi  of 
these  oirdes  in  its  outer 
circumference  cutting  the 
diameter  of  the  cirde  next 
to  it  at  about  a  third  of  its 
width.  An  inner  circun- 
ference  leaves  a  narrow  border  all  round  the  circles,  which  is 
all  that  is  intended  to  be  planted,  making  thus  a  small  pointed 
oval  on  the  side  of  each  circle,  or  rather  two,  as  they  first 
strike  the  eye,  and  a  large  open  space  somewhat  heart-shaped 
in  the  centre  of  each,  the  oval  and  this  larger  space  being  in- 
tended for  grass.  The  beauty  of  the  plan  consists  in  the  eir- 
cumferences  of  each  circle  being  of  a  distinct  colour,  and  the 
fine  blending  that  will  take  pkce  by  each  of  these  ciroles  being 
crossed  by  two  others  having  complementary  or  contrasting 
colours. 

Our  objections  are  much  the  same  as  stated  formerly — HhA 
necessity,  in  the  management,  of  stepping  or  jumpiug  over  the 
beds  to  reach  the  central  piece  of  grass,  and  the  next  to  knee- 
and-scissor  work  that  would  be  required  to  get  at  the  grass  of 
the  small  ovals,  unless  the  phm  were  on  a  large  scale,  and  then 
there  would  be  wading  through  the  borders  of  at  least  two 
circles  to  reach  them.  Then,  if  the  plan  is  on  a  small  scale 
— say,  if  these  borders  at  the  circumference  of  the  ciroles  are 
from  12  to  even  24  inches  in  width,  low  plants  would  require 
to  be  used,  and  these  would  be  apt  to  be  lost  amid  so  muoh 
green  grass  around  them.  Of  course,  if  the  colours  are  dear 
and  distinct,  even  a  drcular  border  of  15  inches  will  often  be 
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effective.  Our  eandid  opinion  is,  that  if  there  are  not  many 
who.  would  make  Baoh  a  eiteolar  flower  gadrden,  ther^  will  be 
many  who  will  take  a  hint  from  this  design  of  Mr.  Barley  for 
making  a  ohain  border.  We  can  fanc^  snch  a  border,  straight 
or  cnryed,  withont  any  grass,  gravel,  or  Box,  eidoept  at  the  oat- 
sides,  and  all  one  mass  of  contrasted  eolonr,  and  of  uniform 
height,  looking  exceedingly  welL  Bven  a  nice  balancing  as  to 
proportion  and  size  conld  easily  be  obtained  by  making  the 
eircomference  of  one  circle  go  farther  into  its  next  neighbour, 
and  thus  reduce  the  present  centre,  and  enlarge  each  oval. 
!rhe  great  advantage  of  such  a  composition  border  would  be 
that  its  character  and  design  conld  be  changed  every  year,  just 
as  Mr.  Bobson  changes  the  pattern  of  his  large  composition 
bed.  After  having  seen  that  bed  in  its  full  beauty,  we  would 
sooner  contrive  to  keep  all  the  lines  right  with  peg  or  string, 
and  go  about  among  the  plants  as  we  could,  than  have  plots 
of  grass  in  the  centre  of  beds,  involving  the  ideas  not  only 
of  going  through  or  jumping  over  the  beds,  but  of  taking 
donkey-loads  of  grass  out  through  them  by  some  means  or 
other.  If  such  is  our  opinion,  that  is  no  reason  why  many  of 
our  readers  would  not  rather  in  this  respect  agree  with  Mr. 
Barley,  and  if  so,  we  trust  they  will  carry  out  their  own  tastes. 
In  all  that  Mr.  Barley  says  against  complicated  designs  for 
flower  gardens  we  folly  agree.  There  is  much  also  in  his  refer- 
ence to  odd  numbers,  tlubt  *'  a  trio  would  be  a  more  pleasing 
circlet  than  four ;"  but  we  think  the  very  pleasure  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  at  once  seen  there  are  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  or  a  middle  and  one  or  more  on  each  side.  Have 
a  centre,  distinct  in  itself,  and  put  three  circles  on  one  side,  and 
one  on  the  other,  and  where  would  be  the  agreiable  character 
of  the  chain  as  a  whole  f  Here  again,  however,  there  may  be 
much  diversity  of  opinion ;  but  after  planting  odd  and  even 
numbers  so  as  to  make  a  whole,  we  think  it  much  easier  to 
balance  in  pairs  from  a  centre.  We  do  not  quite  comprehend 
the  **  dislike  to  even  numbers  when  the  whole  are  reducible  to 
a  minimum  quantity,"  though  we  can  quite  agree  that  odd 
numbers  may  each  be  so  treated  separately  as  to  make  an  har- 
monious whole.  We  value  Mr.  Barley's  plans  because  they 
break  in  upon  the  usual  stereotyped  arrangements  for  flower 
gardens,  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  anything  that  stirs  us 
tip  to  go  out  of  the  usual  beaten  track.] 


ROSE  ALBA  MUTABILIS— MELONS  AND  VINES. 

I  WAS  as  much  surprised  to  find  the  colour  of  this  Bose  was 
rose  colour  as  **D."  was  to  find  that  I  described  it  of  the 
colour  of  Alba  Bosea,  alias  Madame  Bravy.  It  was,  at  the 
International  Horticultural  Bxhibition,  white  in  its  outer 
petals  and  rose-tinted  within.  Ito  name  *'Mutabilis"  will 
account  for  its  being  *' variable.*'  If  its  native  colour  is  rose 
I  do  not  think  so  weU  of  it  as  I  did  at  the  International. 
Moreover,  its  habit  is  drooping,  which  is  not  a  virtue. 

I  thank  Mr.  Abbey  for  his  various  articles,  and  especially  for 
his  article  on  Melons.  I  have  gained  great  and  useful  inform- 
ation on  Grape-growing  from  Mr.  Pearson's  nice  work.  I  hope 
Mr.  Abbey  will  publish  a  work  on  Melon  culture  through  the 
Journal  office.  I  have  made  a  beginning  with  Grapes  and 
Melons,  and  have  also  made  "  some  flukes."  My  Melons  are 
Turner's  Gem,  Golden  Perfection,  and  the  old  Beechwood. 
The  first  and  last  are  excellent ;  the  second  I  have  not  yet 
tasted.  My  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  shanked  at  one  time,  but 
I  stopped  the  evil  by  the  good  advice  in  Mr.  Pearson's  work. 
— ^W.  P.  Eadclttfe,  Okeford  Fitzpaine. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
AvTBB  the  meeting  of  the  Florsl  and  Fruit  Committees  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  2nd  inst.,  a  joint  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  the  subject  of  the  Bxhibition  proposed 
next  year,  to  be  continued  for  four  days,  was  resumed.  Messrs. 
John  Yeitoh,  Btandisb,  Turner,  Bull,  Fraser,  and  others,  made 
brief  observations,  and  all  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and 
promised  their  support  provided  a  proper  place  for  the  Exhi- 
bition were  prepared,  and  liberal  prizes  were  offered.  Although 
it  was  suggested  that  the  prizes  should  be  doubled,  in  consider- 
i^on  of  the  time  the  plants  would  be  required,  we  should 
hardly  tiiink  it  reasonable  that  the  premier  prizes  of  £20  should 
be  made  £40.  We  are  quite  certain  of  this,  that  the  prizes  offered 
will  be  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find 
that  no  dissentient  voice  was  heard  on  the  subject,  and  we 


sincerely  hope  the  result  wiU  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the 
exhibitors  as  to  the  Society  itself.    Unanimity  ^oiU  secure  both. 

Many  of  the  Bupe^riums,  North  American,  Buropean, 

and  tropical,  have  been  employed  as  medical  agents  for  ages, 
and  at  one  time  were  alleged  to  be  gifted  with  marvellous 
powers  of  healing.  Swartz  found  a  species,  which  he  named 
Bupatorium  nervosum,  in  the  highest  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  locnlly  known  as  **  Bitter  Bush,"  and  was  there 
employed,  it  is  said,  with  great  success  as  an  antidote  against 
cholera.  The  physicians  in  the  island  consider  it  a  most 
reliable  medicine  in  oases  of  typhus  fever  and  small-pox.  This 
and  another  plant  from  the  same  island  are  about  to  be  tried 
in  this  country  as  medical  agents.  The  other  plant  is  Croton 
humile,  whidi  BndUcher  mentions  is  used  in  the  West  Indies 
in  medicating  bottles  for  nervous  weaknesses.  Its  sap  is 
pungent,  and  pieces  of  the  shoots  are  sometimes  masticated  to 
remove  relaxations  of  the  throat. 

A  LBTTEB  to  us  remarks—**  I  have  just  passed  througji 

Daventzy,  and  it  is  the  first  town  at  which  I  have  known  an 
*  Onion  Fair.'  I  was  told  that  the  quantities  offered  for  sale, 
though  large,  were  not  so  large  as  last  year.  The  prices  varied 
from  Is.  9d;  to  2f.  6d.  per  busheL" 

Tkb  turf  used  for  covering  the  raised  borders  in  the 

International  Horticultural  Bxhibition  is  now  to  be  sold,  and 
can  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Gibeon,  Battersea  Park.  We 
are  informed  that  the  turf  is  in  excellent  condition.  ^ 

The  annual  ceremony  of  crowning  the  king  of  the 

Pumpkins  at  the  Central  Markets,  Paris,  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 28th.  The  vegetable  which  obtained  the  honour  this 
year  weighed  258  lbs.,  and  measured  10  feet  4  inches  in  eir- 
eumferenoe.    It  was  grown  at  Gonesse  (Seine  et  Qise). 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
zrrcHBii  oABnKir. 
BvERT  piece  of  ground  that  now  becomes  vacant  should  have 
the  requinte  quantity  of  numure  laid  on,  and  trenching  should 
be  proceeded  with  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  A  strict 
attention  to  the  order  and  general  propriety  of  the  garden  at 
this  season  will  have  its  obvious  advantages.  Cabbage,  plant- 
ing can  be  proceeded  with.  Celery  will  still  require  earthing 
up  as  it  advances,  and  Endive  must  be  tied  up  to  blanch.  There 
should  be  two  separate  receptacles  for  garden  rubbish  attached 
to  every  kitchen  garden  (and  I  allude  to  this  matter  at  present 
because  the  accumulation  of  weeds  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter  is  considerable  at  this  season  of  the  year),  one  to  receive 
the  matter  convertible  by  gradual  decomposition  into  manure, 
the  other  to  contain  every  substance  that  can  conveniently  be 
burnt.  A  good  reserve  of  burnt  earth  and  wood  ashes  should 
exist  in  every  (purden ;  the  latter  may  be  advantageouslv  substi- 
tuted for  manure  of  a  stronger  character  in  rich  soils,  wnieh  it  is 
desirable  to  relieve.  Some  people  pretend  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  Broccolis  grown  on  poor  soils  and  those  cultivated  in 
highly-manured  gardens  around  London .  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  flavour  of  the  Brassica  tribe  may  be  heightened,  and 
not  improved,  by  rank  soil,  and  no  doubt  manure  is  sometimes 
excessively  and  injudiciously  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables. 

FBUIT  OABBBN. 

Pay  every  attention  to  promoting  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
of  Peaches  and  Apricots  by  exposure,  shortening,  Ssq.  Most 
kinds  of  Apples  may  be  gathered  during  the  present  month. 
Late  Pears  should  be  left  on  the  trees  while  the  weather  con- 
tinues favourable  to  the  ripening.  Prepare  for  planting  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  by  putting  the  ground  in  good  order.  On 
cold  stiff  soils  it  is  advisable  to  plant  on  hillocks  1  foot  or 
18  inches  higher  than  the  surrounding  surface.  The  trees  will 
not  grow  so  fast  in  consequence,  and  will  require  more  atten- 
tion in  summer  in  the  way  of  mulching,  but  they  will  form 
short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  which  is  the  best  preventive  of 
canker,  gum,  &o.,  and  will  save  the  labour  of  resorting  much  to 
root-pruning.  Attend  to  former  directions  as  to  root-pruning, 
and  where  this  is  required  let  it  be  done  at  once.  Boot- 
pruning,  however,  is  not  of  much  service  where  the  subsoil  is 
such  that  the  roots  can  strike  down  into  it,  and  where  such  is 
the  case  it  will  be  better  to  lift  over-luxuriant  trees,  and  con- 
crete the  bottom  of  the  border,  as  cutting  the  horizontal  roots, 
althouf^  it  may  check  the  gross  habit  for  a  season,  would  not 
induce  a  fruitful  habit. 

FLOWBB  OABDBH. 

When  evergreens  are  to  be  removed  let  it  be  done  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  for  the  most  f^voorable  season  lor 
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ibis  kind  of  work  will  soon  be  iMMt.  The  Boareer  yarieties  of 
Tftiiegated  OeraniuxBS  ahonld  not  be  zisked  in  beds  too  long, 
they  bad  better  be  taken  up,  and  potted  immediately  the 
weather  beoomes  at  all  thresvtening.  After  potting  it  will  be  a 
flood  plan  to  plaee  them  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  a  pit  or 
EonBe  where  the  atmosphere  ean  be  kept  snffioiently  dry  to 
preyent.the  foliage  being  injnred.  So  cironmstanced  they  w^ 
Boon  become  established,  when  they  may  be  stored  away  for 
the  winter  in  a  cool,  dry  house,  where  they  will  be  seeore  from 
frost.  Any  beds  which  may  have  become  shabby,  and  which 
are  to  be  planted  with  bulbs  or  anything  else  for  spring  decora- 
tion, should  be  cleared  at  once,  and  replanted.  When  planting 
beds  2  feet  in  diameter  with  bulbs,  we  would  advise  to  put  two 
rows  of  Crocuses  round  the  bed,  not  more  than  1  indi  from 
each  other,  then  six  Hyacinths  set  equally  over  the  remain- 
ing portion,  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  with  early  Tulips. 
Each  bed  of  this  size  will  thus  contain  about  seventy-two 
Crocuses,  six  Hyacinths,  and  a  dozen  early  Tulips.  The  taste 
of  each  amateur  can  regulate  the  colours  of  the  various  kinds 
of  flowers,  as  there  is  room  for  great  diversity.  The  Hyacinths 
may  be  all  different^  or  mixed,  or  all  alike  in  each  bed,  and  the 
Crocuses  may  be  mixed  or  of  one  kind.  If  there  is  a  number  of 
amall  beds  together,  a  good  effect  would  be  produced  by  having 
one  colour  in  a  bed,  the  contrast  being  furnished  by  the  beds 
themselves.  As  there  may  be  innumerable  combinations  of 
colours,  each  amateur  can  consult  his  own  pleasure  in  the 
matter.  The  month  of  October  is  the  most  eligible  time  in  tiie 
whole  year  for  alterations ;  whether  planting  or  general  ground 
work  tiiey  should  be  carried  forward  with  vigour  as  soon  as 
possible.  Such  matters  should  not  be  allowed  to  press  on  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  garden;  extra  work  requires  extra 
labour,  and  if  such  is  not  supplied  .a  corresponding  amount  of 
injury  must  occur  in  some  other  department,  and  the  blame 
not  nnfreqnently  falls  on  the  gardener.  Alterations  carried 
on  during  the  autumn  are  doubly  important,  both  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  season  for  planting,  turfing,  and  such  operations, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  busy  character  of  the  spring  months, 
which  always  bring  sufficient  claims  on  the  most  diligent  with- 
out the  pressure  of  extras  of  any  kind.  The  remodelling  of 
parterres  or  the  making  of  new  ones  may  be  carried  on  now  ; 
and  where  old  ones  are  to  be  broken  up,  the  herbaceous  plants 
already  existing  should  be  numbered  or  named  in  due  time,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  heights,  colours,  ^o. 

OBEBMHOUSE  AKD  COKBERVATORT. 

Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs,  if  not  already  purchased, 
Bhould  be  procured  and  potted  without  delay.  Orange  trees 
intended  ior  forcing  in  winter,  for  the  decoration  of  Uie  con- 
servatory, should  also  now  be  attended  to.  These  and  Daphnes 
are  invaluable  for  winter  blooming,  and  should  be  largely 
grown  for  that  purpose ;  also,  see  to  having  plenty  of  Salvia 
Bplendens,  which  is  useful  for  mixing  amongst  Chrysanthe- 
mums. It  is  a  good  practice  to  use  the  largest  plants  of 
Salvias  in  a  shady  situation  out  of  doors  for  a  few  weeks  in 
autumn.  Plants  so  treated  will  be  found  to  bloom  more 
Btrongly  and  last  longer  in  beauty  than  othen  run  up  in  a 
wann  house.  Look  carefully  after  the  watering  of  laree  speci- 
men hardwooded  plants  in  pots,  eepecially  Heaths,  which  are 
Boon  injured  by  being  over  or  under  watered.  Examine  speci- 
mens often  and  carefully,  and  when  they  are  found  to  be  diy 
water  tiiorou^^y  so  as  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  ball ;  also, 
look  Bharply  after  mildew  on  softwooded  Heaths,  and  dust  the 
plantB  with  sulphur  direotly  the  enemy  is  perceived.  Let 
Azaleas  be  tied  into  form  as  soon  as  can  be  done,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  neat  appearance.  Also  attend  to  the  staking  and 
training  of  other  plants  as  leisure  time  ean  be  found.  Look 
oarefully  after  red  spider  on  BosdeBas,  Chorozemae,  and  any- 
thing eUie  liable  to  that  insect,  and  Bee  that  it  is  extirpated  be- 
fore the  plants  become  disfigured.  Bed  spider  is  easily  got 
rid  of  by  laying  the  affected  plant  on  its  side  and  well  washing 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the  engine,  applying  the 
water  with  as  much  force  as  the  foliage  will  bear.  Bepot 
strong-growing  Pelargoniums ;  plants  that  are  fairly  establi^ed 
alter  repotting  can  hardly  be  kept  too  cool ;  also  keep  Cine- 
rariaa  as  eooL  and  moist  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  and  at- 
tend to  repotting  such  as  require  it.  Primulas  must  also  be 
carefully  attended  to  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  make  rapid 
growth,  particularly  double  varieties.  Keep  tree  Yiolets  clear 
of  their  great  enemy,  red  spider,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe, 
and  give  them  plenty  of  warm  water,  which  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing them  in  vigorous  health.  Van  Thol  Tulips  for  forcing  may 
be  potted,  place  them  on  coal  ashes  and  cover  them,  and  early 
in  Norember  remove  them  into  heat^ — ^W.  Kejlne. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
A  BisiKO  barometer  has  relieved  us  from  pelting  rains;  bat 
so  far  afl  harvest  work  is  concerned  there  has  been  great  bin* 
drance  from  a  dense  misty  fog,  which  has  continued  without 
intermission  from  Saturday  to  Wednesday,  and  kept  Hie  sur- 
face of  evcoTthing  saturated  with  moisture.  Such  weather  has 
told  unfavourably  on  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  even  whal 
was  pretty  well  advanced  could  not  be  gathered  in  such  a  damp 
state.  The  finer  wall  fruit  seems  to  have  suffered  this  Beason 
from  two  cauBes--4i  sort  of  parching  of  the  skin,  chiefly  in 
Nectarines,  when  bright  sun  and  cold  nights  succeeded  warm 
dull  weather ;  and  then  damping  and  rotting  of  Peaches  from 
being  surrounded  with  a  continuous  mist.  We  do  not  knofw 
what  they  may  be  in  the  north,  but  we  fear  there  will  be  few  faiB 
October  Peadies  in  the  south  this  season  on  trees  out  of  doors^ 
if  subjected  to  similar  conditions.  It  is  so  far  pleasing  to  hear 
that  whilst  we  have  had  this  thick  misty  weather,  other  places 
have  been  altogether  or  nearly  free  from  it. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Beference  has  been  made  to 
the  Early  Ulm  Savoy,  and  we  can  corroborate  what  is  said  Ckf 
its  usefmness.  It  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  gathering  from  a 
small  space,  as  it  may  be  planted  with  advantage,  like  Coleworts, 
a  foot  apart.  To  have  fine  huge  heads  of  the  larger  Savoys  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  sow  in  autumn  and  plant  out  then  like  Oab- 
bage,  or  early  in  spring.  These,  though  standing  longer  in 
the  ground,  will  yield  finer  heads  than  those  sown  in  spring, 
especially  in  cold  soils.  Gathered  a  lot  of  Tomatoes,  and  tied 
up  Endive,  th^  best  Lettuces  having  suffered  considerably  from 
the  continuous  wet.  Planted  out  Lettuces  for  standing,  and 
for  lifting  when  larger.  Will  bring  Onions  xmder  cover  as 
soon  as  dry.  Strewed  lime,  burnt  earth,  and  ashes  over  all 
fresh-planted  things  to  keep  them  from  slugs,  &c.  Weeds  are 
again  threatening,  and  it  is  of  little  use  hoeing  when  the  suz- 
face  becomes  green  in  such  weather,  as  they  take  hold  of  the 
earth  in  a  day  or  two.  When  the  surface  is  becoming  greep 
with  small  weeds,  the  quickest  way  often  to  dispose  of  them  ia 
to  turn  them  down  with  a  shallow  spit  of  the  spade.  Earthing- 
up  Celery,  &c.,  must  be  delayed  until  drier  weather.  There  has 
been  little  need  of  the  water-pail  this  season. 

FBUIT  GARDEN. 

As  already  alluded  to,  the  continuous  drizzle  or  misty  fog 
rendered  picking  fruit,  for  keeping,  out  of  the  question ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  shady  summer,  fruit  has  ripened  quite  as 
early,  or  rather  earlier,  than  usual.  Even  our  late  Peaches  on 
the  wall  ara  over,  and  though  they  swelled  well,  they  had  less 
than  their  usual  fiavour.  We  have  yet  a  fair  supply  in  the 
orchard-house ;  but  these,  too,  will  be  gone  sooner  than  last 
season.  With  abundant  air  they  could  not  have  been  kept  later, 
except  by  shading  the  house,  and  that  would  have  injurious!^ 
affected  the  flavour.  Plums  in  the  orahard-house,  too,  are  dead 
ripe,  although  last  year  we  had  them  good  up  to  the  end  of 
the  month.  Many  Kectarines  out  of  doors,  unless  well  shaded 
by  their  own  leaves,  which  shading  lessened  colour,  seemed  to 
acqulra  a  hard  parched  appearance  in  their  skins  even  before 
they  were  ripe,  although  presenting  no  such  aspect  under  g^ass. 
We  attributed  it  to  a  bright  sun  and  cold  nights  after  a  course 
of  wet,  dose,  warm  weather. 

Figt, — Some  good  fruit  have  been  obtained  from  trees  out  of 
doors  on  a  west  aspect,  but  before  the  fruit  are  all  ripe  the 
leaves  are  turning  yellow  and  falling,  and  other  trees  are 
showing  signs  of  ripeness  in  wood  and  foliage  earlier  than 
usual.  After  such  moist,  growing  weather,  those  who  have 
the  chance  should  now  cover  the  borders  of  late  vineries,  and 
also  those  intended  for  early  forcing,  so  as  to  keep  wet  and 
cold  from  them. 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  in  our  early  Peach-house  are  not 
ripe  enough  for  pruning  to  be  practised.  We  wish  they  were, 
as  the  house  would  now  be  valuable  for  general  storage,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  our  earliest  vinery.  Ere  long  every 
spare  place  under  glass  will  be  wanted. 

Straxcberries. — ^As  we  have  been  scarce  of  pots  for  fruiting 
Strawberries  in  houses,  and  it  would  be  of  no  great  use  to  pot 
good  plants  now,  we  have  turned  out  a  good  many  from 
60-sized  pots  into  a  nicely -dug  well- enriched  piece  of  ground, 
placing  them  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  6  inches  asunder  in  the 
row,  that  they  may  be  lifted  in  spring  with  good  balls,  and 
either  potted  or  planted  under  glass.  We  have  pricked  out  % 
lot  of  runners  somewhat  closer  together,  to  be  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  later,  or  for  making  fresh  plantations  in  spring,  lifting 
them  with  balls,  which  will  thus  liberate  the  ground  that  mi^t 
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be  used  for  StrawbemeB  for  other  purposes,  or  at  least  allow 
of  due  preparation  daring  the  winter.  These  runners,  prieked 
oat  now,  if  used  at  all  for*forcing  late  next  spring,  will  suoeeed 
those  prieked  out  as  soon  as  they  conld  be  obtained  in  soBuner, 
and  which  are  now  nice  strong  plants,  that  will  lift  with  good 
baHs.  For  the  earliest  lifting  in  spring  we  prefer,  however, 
those  which  have  come  from  a  small  pot  before  planting  them 
t>iii  in  the  open  ground.  The  ball  formed  in  the  pot  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  roots  nearer  home. 

SncJi  plants  turned  out  of  small  pots,  or  pricked  out  at  onoe 
into  rich  soil  for  forcing-purposes,  will  require  little  double  in 
Printer  in  comparison  with  plants  in  pots,  as  the  former  will 
pretty  well  look  after  themselves ;  and  where  a  slight  hotbed 
can  be  given  to  the  roots  after  potting  or  planting,  whilst  the 
tops  are  kept  cool  until  the  roots  are  growing  afresh,  they  will 
bear  well  if  taken  up  after  the  middle  of  March.  To  have 
plants  to  fruit  well  early  under  glass,  say  in  Pebruary  and 
March,  they  must  be  well  established  in  their  pots  by  the 
end  of  September,  and  the  ball  be  as  full  and  firm  with  roots 
as  to  be  like  a  mould  of  cheese  when  turned  oat.  We  wish 
we  could  now  put  a  ]ot  of  our  earliest  in  40-sized  and  32-8iaed 
pots  under  the  protection  of  glass  to  stop  the  progress  of 
growth,  which  this  moist  weather  encourages,  and  hasten  on  the 
maturation  of  the  buds,  which  seem  very  strong,  and  we  would 
only  now  like  to  see  the  foliage  less  vigorous  and  green.  This 
season,  with  the  exception  of  a  dusting  of  soot  on  the  surftuse 
of  the  pots,  which  the  rains  washed  in,  the  pots  have  had  no 
manure  waterings ;  but  when  sunny  drying  weather  permits  of 
Euoh  waterings  being  given,  early  ripening  of  the  foliage  and 
bnds  is  hastened,  as  well  as  strong  vigorous  growth.  Compora- 
tiTe  dryness  will  assist  the  ripening  process  now,  but  it  will  do 
Bttle  more  than  help,  unless  we  have  more  direct  light.  We 
have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  many  fine  plants  that 
are  barren  in  early  forcing  owe  the  barrenness  to  too  mudii 
dryness  in  autumn  and  winter  parching  up  the  fruit-buds  in 
embiyo.  The  same  result  often  takes  place  hrom  having  the  soil, 
and  especially  the  crown  of  the  plant,  too  moist  after  loreing 
has  conmienced.  There  will  be  little  danger  of  over-dryness  if 
the  plants  be  kept  out  of  doors  in  winter,  plunged  or  otherwise 
before  forcing-time,  and  there  will  be  no  great  danger  of  over- 
moisture  if  drainage  is  secured,  so  that  the  moisture  can  pass 
easily  away,  and  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  well  raised  in  the 
eentre  of  the  pot.  Any  of  these  extremes,  and  especially  extra 
dzyness,  will  be  apt  to  occur  when  the  pote  are  kept  under 
glass  in  winter,  if  not  frequently  looked  to  and  examined.  If, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  the  plants  have  been  firmly  potted  in  their 
fruiting  pots — and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  the  soil  too  firm 
if  the  roots  be  not  injured — then  that  firmness  and  the  mass 
of  roots  in  little  space  will  cause  the  leaves  to  show  distress, 
and  the  soil  to  exhibit  signs  of  separating  from  the  sides  of  the 
pot  whenever  the  soil  becomes  rather  dry;  and  as  soon  as 
these  signs  commence  to  appear  water  should  be  carefully 
giTen.  When  the  plants  are  kept  out  of  doors  in  beds,  and 
the  pots  unplunged,  they  are  much  more  liable  to  suffer  bad 
effects  from  changes  in  the  weather  than  plants  growing  in  the 
natural  soil,  as  there  all  changes  affect  them  gradually.  Many 
fine  plants  with  their  pots  exposed,  and  the  soil  inside  of  them 
wet  rather  than  otherwise,  have  had  their  reots  so  injured  by 
a  sudden  severe  frost,  that  when  shortly  afterwards  put  into  a 
gentle  heat,  what  was  left  of  the  good  roots  would  cause  fresh 
leaves  to  eome  from  the  crown,  but  there  would  not  be  enough 
of  root-aetion  to  start  a  fiower-trus9,  and  the  flower-buds  would 
either  roi  or  shrivel  up,  or  wait  for  more  favourable  circum- 
Btanoes  to  make  their  appearance.  We  note  this  latter  fact 
because  plants  which  have  had  their  roots  injured  by  frost,  and 
thus  refused  to  throw  up  their  truss  in  the  usual  time,  when 
taken  back  to  a  bed  under  glass  until  fresh  roots  were  esta- 
blished, have  then  thrown  up  a  healthy  truss,  but  some  six 
weeks  or  so  later  than  their  neighbours  did.  The  exposure  of 
the  pots  in  winter  is  not  sufficiently  guided  against. 

There  have  been  several  inquiries  as  to  removing  any  of  the 
leaves  from  potted  Strawberry  plants  in  autmnn.  We  do  not 
profess  to  know  all  the  outs  and  ins  in  this  matter,  but  we 
rarely  remove  a  leaf  then,  as  a  fine  mass  of  leaves,  even  when 
a^  litUe  spotted,  which  they  wUl  be  as  the  buds  and  crowns 
ripen,  acts  as  a  protection  to  buds  and  roots ;  but  we  clear  away 
the  most  of  such  old  withering  leaves  when  we  start  the  plants 
with  heat,  and  this^  we  think,  gives  a  better  chance  for  a  strong 
trass  to  come  from  the  crown. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees.— It  is  rather  early  to  do  this  if  the  trees 
bave  to  be  brought  from  a  nursery,  and  that  at  a  distance,  and 
with  little  or  no  earth  about  their  roots,  as  vmch  injury  is 


oeeasioned  if  the  green  leaves  shriVel  up  without  ripexdhg,  ot 
the  bark  becomes  at  all  Bhrivelled  or  shrunken,  which  would 
better  be  avoided  by  planting  in  the  end  of  October,  or  the  be^ 
gixming  of  November.  In  fdl  oases,  however,  it  is  well  to  pre- 
pare aha  places  for  planting,  whether  on  mounds  or  otherwiscf, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  higher  the  roots  are  planted,  the  more 
will  they  be  under  atmospheric  influence,  and  the  sooner  will 
the  trees  bear,  and  the  more  fruitful  will  they  be.  If  the  trees 
are  at  hand,  and  can  be  raised  with  small  balls,  or  at  least  have 
a  little  earth  about  their  roots,  and  the  bare  parts  can  be 
planted  immedtiatdy,  then  the  planting  cannot  be  done  too 
early  during  this  month.  If  the  tree  has  a  smaU  ball,  let  it  be 
placed  so  that  it  will  neither  be  too  high  nor  too  low,  when  the 
soil  oomes  to  its  due  level,  and,  therefore,  the  importance  of  a 
firm  platform  to  plant  on ;  the  rest  of  the  roots  should  be  well 
peeked  in  eaiih,  and  tiien  moderately  watered,  the  other  rather 
moist  soil  being  firmed  round  them.  Little  more  will  then  be 
required  besides  syringing  the  foliage  in  an  unusually  sunny  day; 
that  the  somewhat  greesdsh  leaves  may  ripen  gradually,  and 
not  be  shrivelled  up  prematurely.  When  trees  are  raised,  and 
no  ball  can  be  retained  at  this  early  season,  we  would  prefer 
placing  the  roots  in  a  tub  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  that  they 
might  be  surcharged  with  jmeee  in  preference  to  making  the 
earth  about  them  like  a  paddle.  Such  roots  when  nicely  packed 
in  suitable  soil,  and  then  gently  watered,  and  the  bulk  of  tho 
earth  peeked  roxmd  them,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  will  do  well,  and 
the  tops  will  do  well  also,  with  a  syringing  over  the  stems  and 
leaves  in  sunny  weather,  before  the  leaves  fall.  If  fruiting 
plants  are  thus  managed  at  this  early  period,  they  vrill  in  the 
following  season  exhibit  little  cat  no  traces  of  the  moving,  but 
will  swell  tiieir  fruit  as  if  they  had  not  been  removed  at  alL 
This  early  establishing  ei  the  plants  in  their  new  positions 
is  the  great  advantage  of  early-autunm  planting,  and  if  it  is 
not  80  generally  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  not  because  gar- 
deners are  not  well  aware  of  tibe  importance  of  so  doing,  but 
because  a  press  of  other  work,  in  most  eases,  prevents  them. 

Raapberrie8. — Exeept  in  the  case  of  perpetual  and  autumn- 
bearing  kinds  (and  most  kinds  will  bear  in  autunm  if  the  shoots 
be  cut  down  in  spring,  and  those  pushed  be  tiiinned  out),  tiie 
sooner  the  summer-bearing  wood  has  been  removed,  and  the 
other  canes  thinned  to  the  proper  number,  the  better  will  those 
left  be  ripened,  sad  the  better  will  they  bear  next  season.  In 
doing  tiiis  work  much  earlier  than  the  present  time,  oare  must 
be  taken  not  to  remove  or  tear  off  the  leaves  from  the  canes  left, 
as  until  they  drop  naturally,  the  finer  and  the  more  untouched 
such  foliage,  the  finer  and  more  prolific  will  the  fruit  be  next 
season,  fn  hot,  dry  summers,  no  plants  more  enjoy  manure- 
waterings  and  rich  surfaee-dressxngs.  The  nearer  the  roots 
are  to  &e  surface,  provided  they  are  kept  from  dryness,  and 
have  a  rich  xMistorage,  the  more  prolific  will  such  plants  be, 
and  the  more  oontinuoas  the  beanng. 

Melons. — ^Unless  where  there  is  plenty  of  dung  heat,  those  hi 
frames  will  not  do  nraoh  good  in  this  dull  weather.  They  wiH 
do  much  better  where  dry  heat  from  fire,  by  flue  or  hot  water» 
ean  be  given;  but  onless  to  great  Melon  lovers,  we  always 
think  that  a  Melon  is  of  little  consequence  after  the  second  or 
third  week  in  Oetober.  To  have  the  fruit  at  its  best,  needs  the 
sun  in  its  strength.  There  are  a  few  places  where  they  are 
deemed  desirable  all  the  year  round,  and  if  so  they  must  be 
obtained,  and  receive  a  little  more  oare  than  Gueumbers ;  but 
the  latter  eaten  in  the  green  state  do  not  suffer  as  respects 
flavour,  like  Melons,  from  the  absence  of  sunli^t.  In  fact,  we 
have  known  Oueumber  plants  produce  nice,  sweet,  crisp  fruit 
all  the  winter  and  spring,  and  then  yield  bitter,  tough  fruit 
when  the  days  were  at  their  longest. 

OBNAUmTAL  DBFABTMSNT. 

Machining  Lavms. — ^The  grass  has  been  too  wet  to  use  our 
little  madunes,  as  the  knives  become  too  much  clogged  to  per- 
mit of  thefr  easy  working.  What  we  have  chiefly  used  lately 
areOreen*s  ehain  machines,  with  cutters  about  15  inches  wide* 
each  worked  by  one  man.  We  are  frequently  asked  why  we 
do  not  have  a  larger  machine,  with  a  pony  or  donkey  to  draw 
it.  We  oould  use  such  a  one  better  now  than  at  one  time,  as 
we  have  wider  spaees,  free  of  trees  or  flowers ;  but  for  a  small 
pony  we  oould  not  well  have  a  machine  above  80  inches  wide, 
and  then  at  least  a  man  and  a  boy  would  be  wanted,  the  latter 
to  drive  and  empty,  im  mueh  is  not  gained  by  emptying  the 
^ss  on  the  ground  and  then  gathering  it  up  again,  and  be- 
sides, it  is  oontraiy  to  one  of  oar  maxims — ^viz.,  **  Never  make 
a  hsap  in  oleaning  that  can  be  avoided."  When  a  man  takes 
his  own  machine  he  takes  his  barrow  with  him,  and  so  places 
it  as  to  be  saitablefor  emptying  into  it  the  box  as  soon  as  this 
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fillfl,  and  then  all  is  taken  away  at  onoe.  We  know  Bomething 
ol  the  time  and  labour  in  lifting  nnmeionB  heaps  of  gzase  from 
ft  lawn,  and  cleaning  np  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  heaps. 
Hence  when  a  horse  is  used,  the  larger  the  machine  the  more 
economical  it  will  be,  and  then  that  eoonomT  will  be  greatest 
when  the  lawn  is  level  and  open,  and  nnstadded  with  trees  or 
groups  of  flowers.  When  the  latter  are  nnmerons,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  rather  narrow,  then  small,  single,  one-man 
hand  machines  will  be  the  most  economical,  and  in  their  case 
ftt  least  we  would  never  allow  a  boxful  of  cut  grass  to  be  laid 
on  the  lawn.  Empt^g  at  once  into  a  large  light  barrow  is  the 
way  to  get  quickly  nd  of  it. 

Moioing  and  Weeding, — For  the  above  reasons,  if  the  weather 
do  not  change  quickly,  we  shall  have  to  mow  more  than  we 
would  wish  to  do,  as  it  is  not  so  muoli  the  mowing  as  the 
sweeping  up  that  takes  up  the  time.  Lawns  are  always  the 
better,  however,  of  having  the  scythe  over  them  now  and  then. 
If  obliged  to  mow  now  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  root  up 
ft  lot  of  Plantaim,  which  we  could  not  find  time  to  do  in  the 
spring,  and  of  which  some  of  the  roimd-leaved  kind  have 
grown  to  a  great  size,  owing  to  the  moist  weather.  If  we  do  so 
we  shall  scatter  some  Dutch  Clover  and  other  grass  seeds  on 
the  spaces  left  bare,  and  therefore  would  much  rather  have  done 
the  work  in  March  or  April,  as  when  done  now  the  patch  will 
be  seen  until  the  grass  grow  over  it,  and  will  look  quite  as  bad 
as  a  huge  Plantain  among  the  surrounding  fine  herbage.  If 
Plantains  be  not  taken  out  by  the  roots  the  labour  will  be  of 
little  use.  Even  when  cut  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt  put  in  the  hole,  that  will  not  destroy  the  root 
to  any  depth,  and  from  below  the  rotten  part  several  stems  will 
oome  up  and  make^  huge  cushion-like  mass  if  let  alone.  Few 
things  spoil  the  outline  of  a  fine  lawn  more  than  the  leaves 
of  the  Plantain  (Plantago  major),  as  if  long  let  alone  they  will 
dip  down  below  the  general  level  as  so  many  hollows  for  larks' 
nests.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  turf  altogether  freis 
from  these  weeds,  or  any  grass  seeds  in  which  a  few  of  their 
seeds  will  not  also  be  found.  In  comparison  with  Daisies  on 
a  lawn.  Plantains  are  serious  matters.  A  good  switching  with 
the  Daisy  knives  keeps  the  flowers  of  the  Daisies  out  of  sight 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  as  the  summer  goes  on  the  leaves 
are  almost  lost  in  the  thickness  of  the  grass. 

This  allusion  to  Daisies  reminds  us  of  what  we  intended  to 
have  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  **  Strawberries  out  of  Doors.** 
Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  putting  some  mown  grass  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Strawberries  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  and 
stating  that  the  chief  objection  to  grass  instead  of  straw,  litter, 
or  tan,  was  the  almost  certainty  of  plenty  of  Daisies,  &c., 
from  the  grass.  In  some  places  where  the  Strawberry  plants 
were  not  over-strong,  we  never  saw  such  healthy  strong  Daisy 
plants  as  are  there  growing — a  perfect  thicket,  each  of  them 
little  less  than  a  fair- sized  plant  of  ttie  Hammersmith  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  the  vigour  being  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  ground 
and  the  moist  weather.  In  taking  Plantains  from  a  lawn, 
at  whatever  time,  we  prefer  to  mow  the  lawn  first,  weed  out 
the  Plantains,  d;c.,  taking  them  up  with  no  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  laying  them  down  to  welt  on  the  lawn,  and  then 
to  brush  all  up  together  and  take  the  whole  to  the  rot  rubbish- 
heap,  afterwards  giving  the  lawn  a  good  rolling. 

Walks,— We  have  just  now  a  little  labour  with  these.  They 
have  given  us  little  trouble  all  the  summer,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  weeding,  a  sweep,  and  a  roll ;  they  looked  very  nice, 
and  were  firm  and  smooth  enough,  if  anything  too  much  so ; 
but  now  after  this  drizzly  weaUier,  either  very  small  weeds  are 
coming  thickly  on  them— too  thick  to  attempt  to  hand-weed 
them,  or  in  more  shady  places  they  aro  becoming  green  with 
moss,  &c.  We  could  soon  have  msde  them  clear  enough  with 
a  good  salting  in  a  dry  day,  but  the  surface  is  already  too 
smooth  and  fine  for  that,  as  the  salting  would  make  them  soft 
and  retentive  of  moisture  all  the  winter.  Slightly  or  deeply 
turning  them  would  not  do,  as  though  they  have  worn  well 
for  many  years,  they  were  made  shallow  at  first.  As,  notwith- 
standing the  mists,  the  weather  has  been  dry  several  days,  we 
have  hoed  with  a  Dutch  hoe  where  the  littte  hair-like  grass 
was  coming  the  thickest,  have  well  raked  it,  and  will  rake  it 
onoe  or  twice  as  soon  as  we  have  son,  which  we  firmly  believe 
wHl  come  before  these  notes  appear,  so  as  to  kill  all  sneh  little 
green  dots  before  we  roll  the  walks  down,  drawing  the  back  of 
the  rake  nicely  to  level  the  walk  the  last  time,  so  that  the  roller 
shall  have  easy  work.  On  the  moes-enemsted  parts  we  will 
scrape  off  the  moss  with  the  draw-hoe,  sweep  all  off,  and 
sprinkle  with  some  sandy  gravel  for  the  winter. 
We  could  not  follow  our  usual  plan  with  the  main  pleasuze- 


ground  walks  this  season,  or  we  should  not  have  been  so  likely 
to  have  seen  a  greenish  appearance  coming  on  them  now.  That 
plan  with  our  smooth  walks  was  to  have  the  edges  nice^  cnt 
in  May,  scatter  fine  salt  all  over  them  in  a  sunny  day,  and 
over  the  salt  give  a  sprinkling  of  fine-sifted  gravel,  and  then 
roll.  The  fresh  addition  thus  became  salted  as  well  as  the  old 
surface.  Few  weeds,  therefore,  came  in  the  fresh  sprinkling, 
and  the  surface  of  the  sprinkling  being  free  from  salt,  the  water 
was  not  held  in  it,  as  would  be  the  case  with  fine-surfaced 
gravel  widks  salted  now. 

A  fresh  sprinkling  causes  a  walk  to  look  fresh,  but  it  is  not 
all  an  unmixed  advantage,  for  though  at  times  we  have  used 
such  fine  gravel  obtained  from  a  pit  many  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  not  a  weed  would  appear  for  a  long  time,  we  have 
used  other  gravel  taken  from  a  greater  depth  still,  and  it  would 
not  be  on  two  months  before  it  was  green  with  seed  grass 
weeds.  As  these  seeds  do  not  fiy  to  a  great  distance,  we  must 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  in  the  sandy 
gravel,  and  that  contact  with  the  atmosphere  brought  their 
long-torpid  vitality  into  action.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  would 
advise  the  disuse  of  salt  now  for  all  walks  at  all  fine  and 
smooth  on  the  surface,  except  for  a  few  inches  along  the  sides 
to  keep  w<MRn-heaps  from  appearing. 

For  plants,  cuttings,  &e.,  see  previous  weeks*  notioes,  with 
the  exception  of 

Verbena  Cttftin/;*.-— These  placed  in  cold  frames,  and  in 
frames  with  bad  lights,  with  even  a  little  bottom  heat,  have 
damped  more  than  usual  owing  to  the  damp  air,  though  plenty 
of  air  was  given  at  night,  owing  to  the  bad  gUizinff  letting  in 
the  moisture  from  the  heavens,  also  from  the  compost  in 
which  they  were  inFerted  being  rather  heavy,  and  not  drained 
so  well  as  usual.  Fresh  pots  have  been  well  drained,  supplied 
with  sandy  compost,  covered  with  a  little  drift  and  pit  sand  on 
the  surface,  and  the  pots  were  set  in  a  slight  bottom  heat  in  a 
pit,  with  a  hot-water  pipe  for  top  heat,  where  we  have  no 
doubt  the  cuttings  will  soon  strike,  and  where  they  would  have 
been  struck  ere  now,  could  we  have  placed  them  there  at  first. 
— B.F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Octobkb  6. 

A  XASKZD  increaso  In  the  supply  of  both  fruit  and  Ttgviabltf  during 
the  past  week  has  somewhat  reduced  pricea,  and  ptttiicolaxlT  ^^-~ 
of  Orapes,  which  are  now  frealy  imported  in  yery  good  condtti 
oan  be  had  at  from  U.  to  U,  6d.  per  lb.    Peara  and  ApplM  chieflj 
of  the  Tarieties  mentioned  in  former  reports. 


,  and 


Artichokes each 

Aaparaffus  ....  bundle 
Beans,  Broad. .  bushel 

Kidney  . .  H  Bicve 

Beet,  Red doa. 

Broccoli bundle 

Bms.  Sprouts  H  sio^e 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Canliilower dos. 

Celery bundle 

encumbers each 

pickling  ....  doi. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Osiiic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish  . .  bundle 


VXOBTABXiXS. 

B.  d.      S.  d 
0    StoO    4 


S.  d. 

Ap^as Msiere   a  Oto8  0 

Apricots doz.    0  0  0  0 

Cherries lb.    0  0  0  0 

Chestnuts bush.  IS  0  0  0 

Conants ^^iere   0  0  0  0 

Blaok do.    0  0  0  0 

Fin dos.    1  •O  a  0 

rUUrts lb.    0  6  10 

Cobs lOOlbs.    0  6  10 

Ooosabarries  ..quart  0  0  0  0 
Orapes, Hothouse.. lb.  3  0  6  0 
100    8  0  14  0 


Leeks bunch 

0    0  i  Lettuce per  soon 

0  0  I  Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
8  0  I  Mustd.d  Cress,  punnet 
8    0  I  Onions. .  dos.  bunohes 

1  6  I  Parsley,  .doa.  bunches 

8    6    Parsnips doa. 

a    0    Peas per  quart 

4    0    Pototoes bushel 

0  6  I        XidneT do. 

6  0  I  Radishes  dos.  bunches 
8    0  I  Rhubarb bundle 

1  0    Savoys dos. 

0    0    Sea-kale basket 

0    0    Shallots lb. 

0    0    Spinach bushel 

0    0    Tomatoes. . . .  per  doa. 

0    0    Turnips bunch 

4   0    VeffetaUe  Marrows  da. 

FBUXT. 
B.  d 


B.   d.      8. 
0    StoO 


1    6 


Melons 

Meotarlnea  ...., 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears  (dessert) 
kitchen. 


s. 
each  a 
,  dos.    0 

. .  100  la 

.dos.    4 
.  dos. 
.  dos. 


d.  a. 
6to6 
0     0 


Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums    H  sieye 

Quinces    ..,,  H sieve 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 

Walnuts 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Hooper,  St.  John's  HiU,  New  Wanasworth,  B.W.— Xiit 
of  Hyacinths  and  other  Flower  Boots. 

Paul  A  Son,  The  **01d"  Norseriee,  Gheshimt,  Herts.-- 
Rose  Catalogue. 
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WiIHam  Paul,  Paul's  Naneries  and  Seed  Warehouse, 
Waltham  Gross,  London,  N. 

jRo§e  Cataloffue,  with  a  plate  of  Black  Prince  Bose. 

SeUet  Descriptive  List  of  Hardy  Pictorial  Trees, 

New  Hybrid  Nosegay  and  Zonale  Pelargoniums. 

Special  Catalogue  of  Soses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  New  Plants,  dtc. 

Edmondson  Brothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dablin. —  Autumn 
Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  dtc. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•••  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  **  Jonmal  of  Horticulture,  Ck»ttage 
Gardener,  and  Ck)iintry  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  ihej 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
eommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HortieuUure,  de.j  171,  FUet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 

N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Book  (B.  H.  A,).—**  The  0«rd«n  Manuftl'*  oontftlns  wliat  yon  need. 
T«m  can  have  it  tree  by  post  from  oar  office  If  yon  enclose  twenty  Btamps 
with  your  address.    Any  nnrseryman  can  supply  the  plants  and  seeds. 

Rbatxxo  a  Vimert  (B.  M.  8.).~The  best  way  to  heat  jonr  honse  would 
be  by  means  of  a  saddle  bolior  and  two  rows  (a  flow  and  retnm),  of  fonr- 
inoh  pipes  along  one  end  and  the  front  of  the  house.  This  wonld  be 
ample  for  a  hoose  38  feet  in  width.  If  economy  be  the  object,  then  a 
Hue  mnning  along  the  front  and  both  ends  wonld  answer. 

Iioiio-xjiATBi>  CuBLKD  Kalb  (JSarriet).-~Vf^  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  this  Tsriety,  but  some  kindred  sorts  are  more  highly  prised  at  table 
when  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  little  frost,  and  we  expect  youzs  will 
be  improved  In  due  time  by  this  agent. 

Fruit  Show  {A  Subscriber,  Zl^^f n).— -We  know  of  no  more  fruit  shows 
fthJa  autumn. 

Savfbon  {E,  B.).— The  directions  for  culture  and  mannfitcture  are  far 
too  long  for  insertion  in  our  pages.  Ton  will  find  full  and  lengthy 
particulars  in  '*  Boes's  Gyclopfedia.** 

8TOBXKO  Apples  (J.  7.).~They  may  be  laid  only  one  layer  deep  on  the 
boaidB,  and  the  light  should  bo  excluded.  There  Is  no  book  devoted 
entirely  to  hybridising  plants. 

Fbabbbnthal  Orape—Pxab  Tbbbs  IJRBBirxmTX.  (O,  5.}.— The  Frank- 
esthal  will  be  suitable  for  eithor  an  early  or  late  vinery ;  but  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  plant  it  for  the  general  crop,  and  it  is  both  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  on  its  own  roots.  If  only  one  sort  can  be  grown, 
it  is  the  one.  It  will  succeed  with  a  little  assistance  from  artificial  heat, 
of  which  it  will  also  bear  a  considerable  amount.  The  Diamant  Traube, 
or  Scotch  White  Cluster  Grape,  may  be  grafted  upon  it  if  you  want  rods 
to  ^nicUy  reach  the  top  of  tne  house ;  but  it  will  also  succeed  on  its  own 
roots.  The  compost  you  supplied  for  the  roots  of  your  Peach  trees  may 
do  rery  wdl  if  you  guard  against  too  much  dryness  and  otiier  causes  of 
the  attacks  of  insects.  With  regard  to  your  old  Pear  trees  wbioh  have 
never  borne,  that  would  have  been  an  impossibility  if  you  had  checked 
the  strong  shoots  and  encouraged  the  weak  by  all  the  means  in  your 


PoLTABTHVBBS  (Rev.  H.  JET.).— We  have  delayed  answering  this  that  we 
Bsicht  make  inquiries.  They  have  beoi  unsuccessful.  Our  correspondent 
wlahes  for  a  deacriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties,  and  he  especially  wants 
a  very  old  one  which  he  thus  describes— **  It  is  a  double  plant,  dark 
hrown,  with  yellow  edges,  not  the  common  single.  When  a  boy  forty 
years  ago  we  had  sereral  roots  in  our  garden,  and  then  oalled  them 

SuoBTLY  Heatxbo  (W.  0.  i2.).— We  know  of  no  lamp  that  wonld  emit 
heat  enough  to  exclude  frost  from  a  greenhouse  12  feet  by  8  feet.  A  very 
small  gas  stove  would  effect  the  purpose. 

SKBDUva  OBRABinif  (A  Constant  Reader).— li  has  no  merit  as  far  as 
one  pip  and  one  leaf  enable  us  to  Judge. 

Amalia  tbifouata  (F,  W.  B.).— It  is  hardy  in  favourable  situations, 
bnt  not  in  those  which  are  wet  and  much  exposed.  In  cold  wet  looalities 
and  Ueak  exposed  situations  it  is  necessary  to  wrap  the  stems  from  the 
ground  upwards  with  a  hay  or  straw  band,  as  they  are  liable  to  suifer  in 
■ereve  weather. 

AnncHOBBS  (Jd^m).— The  Artichoke  grown  in  France  is  the  same  as 
ffamt  grown  in  England.  The  reason  of  French  Artichokes  being  so  much 
ifaier  and  later  in  the  season  is  the  climate ;  ours  is  so  much  more 
molBt  and  cold,  that  the  late  heads  are  Uable  to  be  cut  off  bv  autumn 
frosts.  Another  reason  is  that  the  French  make  fresh  plantations  in 
ncfng,  and  those  produce  heads  late  in  the  season.  If  yon  were  to  take 
off  some  of  the  strongest  suckers  in  Ai^  or  early  in  May,  and  plant 
fbein  in  good  rich  soil,  you  wonld  find  them  produce  heads  late  in  the 
■eaooB.   We  have  cut  them  on  the  Slst  of  December. 

Fbaoh  Tbbb  Shoot  Mildbwbd  (A  Young  aardenerh— The  shoot  sent 
has  bad  its  point  destroyed  by  mildew.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  wash 
the  tree  now  with  4  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and,  whilst  wet,  to 
dnst  the  aiEacted  parts  with  fiowers  of  sulphur.  The  mildew  may  appear 
next  year.   If  so,  syringe  freely,  and  dust  with  sulphur. 

KiOBOBBTTB  (D.  N,\—The  plants  from  seed  sown  now  should  be  kept 
~i  a  abelf  hi  the  greenhouse,  thinning  them  out  to  three  In  a  pot.  These 

rthem. 

itobe 
nts  should 
)  do  not  per- 
»  doubt,  answer 
wefl. 


will  flowv  next  spring,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  winter  i 


CRBTSANTHBMnx  BuDS  Thibbibo  (A  Lody  Jl«ad«r).— Eaiiy  In  Angn^ 
the  flower-buds  show  tbemsehres.  Oeneraliy  a  single  bud  presente  iSMtty 
to  which  a  kind  of  strap-leaf  is  attached ;  this  is  the  bud  that  prodnoes 
the  finest  flower.  When  that  is  well  defined  and  has  a  green  and  healthy 
appearance,  at  once  remove  all  other  buds  which  are  formed  above  it  on 
the  extreme  points  of  the  plant :  these  buds  are  usually  formed  in 
threes.  Should  the  sinf^e  bud  alluded  to  be  unhealthy,  then  seleot  one 
of  the  three  terminal  buds  in  its  place. 

Dbutzia  cbbnata  ixobb-pubbo  bot  Flowbbibo  (A  Constant  Sub- 
seriber).— The  reason  your  plant  did  not  flower  last  winter  was  its  not 
being  set  with  bloom-buds  in  autumn.  This  Deutaia  is  quite  hardy,  and 
shomd  have  an  open  situation  out  of  doors  from  If  ay  to  November,  pre- 
suming the  plants  to  have  been  forced.  If  you  have  thus  had  your  plants 
exposed,  and  copiously  sui>plied  with  water  during  the  summer,  we 
should  suppose  that  they  will  now  have  plenty  of  bloom-buds,  and  if  kept 
with  the  pots  plunged  in  coal  ashes  until  January,  and  then  intxodnoea 
Into  the  greenhouse,  they  wiU  flower  well  in  sprbff.  We  fear  that  yon 
are  treating  them  as  greenhouse  plants.  They  will  grow,  as  you  say, 
vigorously,  out  not  flower. 

Alpzbbs  tob  Eablt  Bloomibo  (H.  JtfeL<fan).— Arabia  albida,  A.  alpinat 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  Alyssum  saxatile  compactum,  Aubrietia  deltoidea 
forandiflora.  Anemone  apennina,  Iris  reticulata,  Omphalodes  Temav 
Orobus  vemus.  Primula  acaulis  vara,  double  lilac,  dark  crimson, 
sulphur,  white,  and  purple ;  P.  auricula  vara.,  Scilla  sibirioa,  Cheiraathos 
alpinus,  and  C.  Harshalli. 

BoBBS  BOB  Bbddibo  (Idem) .— Hybrid  Perpetual:  Madame  Boutin, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  Jules  Margottin,  Senateur  Yalsse,  Gdant  das 
Batailles,  Mar6chal  YaiUant,  Charles  Lefebvro,  and  John  Hopper. 
Bourbon :  Baron  Gonella.  China :  Cramoisie  Sup^rieure,  Clara  Sylratn, 
Fabvler,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Qujaou  (Idem).— Six  good  are :  Ceres,  Dr.  Lindley,  John  Waterar, 
Ooliath,  Beine  Victoria,  and  James  Watt. 

WnvTBBZBo  CuTTiBOs  {A,  B.  C.).— TooT  cuttings  would  winter  moce 
safely  in  the  boxes  in  which  they  have  been  struck.  Pot  them  off  in 
February  or  early  in  March,  and  afford  them  the  benefit  of  a  mild  hotbed 
unto  re-established. 

Pbopaoatibo  Goldbb  Chaib  abd  Cloth  op  Gou>  Gbbabiuvs  (Idem). 
—Your  plan  of  striking  them  at  this  season  in  pots  on  a  gentle  hotbed  Is 
the  only  available  process.    What  you  have  to  guard  againsi  is  damp. 

Salvia  fatbbb  abd  8.  oocczbba  bot  Flowebxno  (TF.  C).— We  think 
that  the  cause  of  the  flower-buds  forming  and  then  dropping  off  is  the 
wet  weather.  A  pcorlod  of  dry  bright  weather  would  make  all  the 
difference. 

Cbbtaubba  oabdidissuia  Cdttibos  (Idem),—  The  best  time  to  take 
cuttings  is  March,  the  plants  having  previously  been  placed  in  heat  for  a 
few  weeks  to  induce  growth.  They  requfre  a  mild  hotbed.  Ton  may 
take  off  the  side  shoots  now  close  to  the  stem,  and  they  will  strike  hi  a  hoi- 
bed,  only  do  not  over-water.  Insert  them  in  sand,  and  slightly  trim  off 
the  base  of  the  cutting,  merely  removing  any  raggednesa  consequent  on 
the  slipping  off. 

Plants  fob  Consbbvatobt  (C.  C.),—We  think  that  few  plants  would 
do  well  in  it,  especially  as  you  say  Camellias  never  flower.  Ton  might 
try  Acacia  annate,  A.  longiflora  magnifica,  and  A.  oleifolia  elegans, 
Brugmansia  suaveolens,  Yallota  purpurea,  witsenia  corymbose.  Plum- 
bago capensis  for  a  pillar :  Indigofera  decora.  Hydrangea  hortensis,  H.ja- 
ponlca  and  its  variegateu  form,  Choroaema  cordatum  splendens,  Lilimn 
auratum.  L.  lancifolium  rubrum  and  punctatum,  Imantophyllum  minia- 
tum ;  Biabrothamnus  elegans,  AbeU,  and  magiolflcus  for  pillars  if  yon 
have  them ;  EfdphyUum  Ruckolanum,  Russeuianum,  and  Salmonium, 
Cassia  corymbose,  Burchellia  capensis,  Coronilla  glauca,  andCytisns 
racemosus  Ruperbus.  Ferns,  however,  would  perhaps  best  serve  your 
purpose. 

Obbabiux  (W.  S.  B.).— It  can  only  be  a  sport,  if  you  are  sure  that  the 
cutting  was  taken  from  a  Flower  of  the  Day  Qeranium. 

Bobb  Cultubb  {Hughes).— 1,  "When  is  the  proper  time  for  attend* 
ing  to  Eose-beds  ?"  Attend  to  them  at  all  times.  November  is  the  nsnal 
time  for  planting,  transplanting,  and  dressing  with  manure.  September 
however,  is  the  great  autumnal  root-making  month.  I  have  removed 
about  1100  Boses  between  August  SSInd  and  September  Sflnd,  and  their 
soft  wood  is  out  out,  and  the  second  growth  also.  Their  eyes  are  fresh, 
and  they  look  well.  If  the  wood  is  not  hardened,  November  is  better 
than  September.  The  best  plantations  of  Manetti  Boses  I  have  ever  had 
were  planted  on  the  10th  of  September  and  the  10th  of  October.  Care- 
ful removal  stops  over-succulent  growth;  the  plants  quickly  make  new 
roots,  and  solidify  thefr  wood.  I  can  move  them  any  month  in  the  year 
without  the  least  detriment.  The  leaves  must  be  kept  moist  tiU  the 
roots  act.  2,  "Is  root-pruning  advisable?"  When  a  Bose  does  well 
do  not  interfere  with  the  roots.  If  the  phmt  runs  to  wood  and  does  not 
produce  flowers,  root-prune,  or,  take  up  and  prune  the  roots,  and  do  not 
give  it  manure  till  it  has  formed  its  buds.  8,  "Is  manuring  Boses  de- 
sirable?" Boses  in  inferior  land  wffl  consume  any  amount  of  mannre. 
If  you  do  not  manure  you  will  have  worthless  Boses.  If  you  mannre 
highly  the  plants  will  be  more  subject  to  mildew  and  other  fungL  Boses 
feu  of tener  through  want  of  manure  than  from  hypertrophy,  and  also 
oftener  from  drought  than  from  hydropathy  or  frost.  Orange  fungus 
has  done  me  far  more  mischief  this  year  than  mildew.  I  have  cut  away 
all  the  injured  wood,  hard  and  soft,  to  where  the  skin  is  clean  and  the 
eye  looks  fresh.  Some  of  the  Manetti  Boses  transplanted  here 
Augnst  22nd  are  in  fine  leaf  and  bud.— W.  F.  Badoltppb. 

Dacttus  olombbata— Ooldbb  Ababis  (An  Old  Shropshire  Subseriher^ 
^Daotylis  ^omerato  is  peif ecUy  hardy.  If  divided  at  once  and  prioked. 
out  in  some  goed  sandy  loam  on  a  south  border  it  will  make  sood  plants 
by  next  May.  The  beds  should  be  elevated  a  little  above  the  general 
level,  so  that  no  water  may  lodge  about  its  roots.  The  richer  the  soil  the 
more  luxuriant  the  plant  win  grow.  It  is,  however,  better  to  nrick  the 
small  side  pleoes  ont  Into  a  free  sandy  loam  in  the  antiunn,  and  vsmoiv 
them  into  rieh  soil  in  the  sprins.  If  this  is  done  early  in  April  the 
plants  may  be  divided  again  at  the  end  of  May.  Any  common  garden 
soil  wffl  suit  Golden  Arabia.  Divide  it  at  once,  as  recommended  far 
IhustyUs.   We  never  heard  of  its  being  propagated  from  seed. 

EBBATUX^Page  9BB,  1st  oolunin/40th  Bne.  **  a  sprinkling  of  hay  09sr 
Ike  JrMAro<mff"8hoii]d  be  "a  sprinkling  of  hay  <>v«rtft«  elothoruat." 
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iTixs  —  OuiicATxs  —  JAtMnmc  gbaiimflobuic— Plaxt  fob  Kobtr 
Vfjos,  lMit9  jr.).— 1,  The  IvleB  yoa  name  win  do  to  train  round  a  wire,  for 
ihej  ar«  hardy  in  pitnations  which  are  not  very  exposed  or  bleak;  bnt 
thoT  win  not  do  without  proteotion  iff  the  soil  is  wet  and  heaTj.  A  weU- 
dralned  and  not  very  rich  soil  makes  aU  the  difhtenoe  between  their 
befaiff  hardy  or  not.  S,  The  )eaf-pattera  yon  sent  appeam  to  hare  been 
cnt  irom  a  leaf  of  Hedera  digitata— a  Tery  fine  Iry  for  rostfo  work. 
8.  SilTer-belted  iTiea,  Hedera  helix  arboresoena  alba  Inteecena,  and  mar- 
9ncia  argentea ;  H.  canarieneie  marmorata ;  and  the  Blender  kinds  with 
ailTer-nazglned  leaTes,  H.  helix  marginata  tuts,  aigentea,  polobeUa, 
xobnsla,  major,  C*nUisi,  and  elegans ;  the  golden-blotched  and  beltea 
fi.  helix  anrea  maculatai  and  H.  canarienais  aorea  maonlata,  the  first 
being  a  form  of  arboreseens.  AU  the  Taiiegated  Ivies  are  liable  to  ex- 
hibit different  degrees  of  variegation— to  have  more  green  and  less  varie* 
gatton  at  times  than  osnal.  4,  The  Clematises  planted  against  Pfaies 
wonld  grow  more  iretij  if  manured,  bnt  we  apprehend  diynesa  of  the 
•oH  is  the  cause  of  their  not  being  vigorous,  they  not  doing  weU  on  ever- 
green trees.  5,  You  may  plant  the  Jasminom  gxandiflorum,  which  we 
presume  is  the  large-flowering  variety  of  Sweet  Jasmine  (Jasminnm 
'  olBclnale  ffrandiflorum),  against  the  south  waU  of  your  house,  either 
with  or  without  covering  the  roots  with  cocoa-nut  fibre.  It  is  quite 
hardy.  6.  Evergreen,  or  Dutch  Evergreen  Honeysuckle  would  do  on  the 
north  walL  Crataegus  pyracantha  would  also  do,  and  is  much  finer  than 
Honeysuckle  for  such  a  situation.— O.  A. 

ViXB-BOBX>EB  Soil  ( ).— The  soil  when  received  was  aU  alike  and 

mixed  in  the  box.  It  looked  like  good  soil,  which  had  become  like  dried 
mud  after  having  stood  in  stagnant  water.  The  bottom  of  the  border, 
If  flagged  as  vou  say,  aud  sloping  from  back  to  front,  would  be  greatly 
Improved  by  drainage,  and  still  more  so  if  the  ^nes  were  raised,  open 
rubble  laid  aU  over  the  flags,  with  a  deep  drain  in  front,  turf  reversed 
laid  on  the  rubble,  and  a  good  drain  in  front.  When  information  is 
asked  it  is  desirable  to  use  ink  instead  of  pencil,  and  to  write  on  a 
■haei  ef  paper  that  the  queries  may  not  be  separated  and  n^sappUed. 

Stots  Plaivts  roK  Cut  Flowsbs  {J.  Ctarie,  CorJfc).— Gardenia  florida, 
Hoya  eamosa,  Gardenia  oitriodora,  X^anthemnm  puldienmn,  Hebe- 
cHuinm  ianthemms,  Franciscea  confertiflora,  Rcndeletia  vpeelosa 
major,  Polnsettia  pulcherrima.  Euphorbia  Jacquiniieflora,  StephaaoUs 
floribnnda,  Jasminnm  gracile,  Justicia   speoiosa,  and  Lncuia   gra- 


YzKBB  FOB  A  Gbbxnhousb  {ArdetU  Lover  o/llow«n).— The  White  Aon- 
tignan  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  producing  good  bunches  and  good- 
siaed  berries.  Your  Sweetwater  has  probably  not  set,  henee  ihs  berries 
are  very  smaU.  The  White  lYosttgnan  is  a  mueh  better  Gripe,  and  has 
a  fine  Muscat  flavour.  In  your  house  of  15  feet  long  you  viD  have  room 
for  five  Vines  at  8  feet  apart,  and  to  those  you  have  wo  would  add  the 
White  Frontignan,  a  Bladi  Hambingfa,  and  a  Trentham  Blaek  The 
berries  of  your  Sweetwater  Grapes  may  be  smaU  from  the  unabsr  of 
buiohes  left,  twelve  being  too  maay  for  a  Vine  the  first  year  of  bcsiing. 
Half  the  nimiber  wonld  have  been  better. 

Gbbbnhousb  Lxabiko  (Jn  tnquirtr),—lt  would  be  better  to  conndt  a 
painter  and  glazier  as  to  the  cause  of  your  house  leaking.  If  it  sbooU 
arise  from  the  roof  not  having  been  painted  for  some  years,  andthepnttf 
having  become  loose  and  f  aUing  off;  then  we  know  of  no  other  way  thu 
replacing  aU  the  loose  put^,  and  weU  painting  the  whole.  Of  eouae 
all  broken  and  defective  glass  would  be  replaced  at  the  same  ttaae.  If 
the  house  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  glased  with  snuJl  squares  of  erova 
glass,  and  many  of  them  are  broken,  we  wonld  take  tliem  all  out,  and  le. 
glaze  with  21 -oz.  sheet  glass  in  large  squares.  The  cheapnesi  of  the 
fatter  as  compared  with  crown  ^ss,  and  the  better  appearance  wUeh  it 
wiU  have,  will  f nUy  compensate  for  the  little  additional  cost.  We  woxHA 
not  advise  any  extensive  repairs  with  old  crown  glass  or  thin  infoior 
sheet,  as  the  after-breakage  is  so  great  with  the  common  kinds  that  it  is 
generally  cheaper  to  have  the  work  done  weU  at  first. 

Najcbs  of  Faurrs  (A.  Thurt€ll).—Pean :  1,  Seekle ;  2,  Dunmcie ;  a,F(m- 
dante  d'Automne ;  4,  Autumn  Colmar;  S,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld;  6,  Hoie 
Louise ;  7,  Passe  Colmar ;  8,  Retour  de  Rome ;  10,  Calebasse ;  18,  Uvedole^ 
St.  Germain ;  18,Benrr6  d'Arcmberg.  {A  Subteriher^  Uppingham).— Petn  : 
1,  Vioar  of  Wlnkfield;  8,  Benir^  Diel ;  8,  Fondante  d'Automne ;  4,  Fcide; 
(,  Dnohesse  d'Angouleme ;  6,  Napoleon. 

Naxks  of  Plabts  (L.  B,  H,  N.)<—Tbm  petals  of  aU  the  Gennioms  v«e 
shed ;  but  if  they  had  not  been,  we  have  again  to  reply  that  we  csanot 
undertake  to  identify  florist's  flowers,  they  are  so  numerous  and  to  neay 
are  nearly  alike.  (F.  A.  C.).— The  specimen  was  very  much  crashed;  ve 
think  it  is  Euonymus  latifolins,  or  Broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree.  (7. 8.]^ 
Spergola  arvensis ;  Nasturtium  officinale.  {J.  Armttrong).—!,  AsplathBi 
pnemorsum;  2,  Lastrea  decomposito;  8,  Fleroma  hctoromalla;  iO». 
phalodes  vema  ;  5,  Gypsophila  repens ;  6,  Erysimum  PesofraUsaam. 
{Mr$.  8trang4).—The  Fern  is  Cystopteris  fragiHs.  The  other  plant  anj 
be  Salvia  argentea,  but  we  oaBuot  say  from  a  single  loaf. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  October  6tL 
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yOPITBY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GHEOHICLE. 

VULTURE-HOCKED  BRAHMAS. 

Fbshaps  this  matter  has  been  written  on  until  it  wearies, 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  haye  again  tonehed  on  the  point,  but 
•"  Bbabica,  N.V.H.,"  whilst  writing  against  the  vulture  hock, 
has  so  oompletely  confirmed  some  of  the  positions  I  have  held 
m  these  oolumns,  that  I  beg  to  add  a  few  more  "  last  words  " 
on  this  troublesome  question. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  been  considered  by  some  to  go  in 
for  the  vulture  hook  complete— viz.,  stiff  ieathers  projecting 
from  2  to  6  inches  beyond  the  joint.  I  will  not  deny  that  such 
birds  may  be  as  pure  as  any ;  but  I  have  never  advocated  this, 
ior  I  confess  I  do  not  like  it ;  but  were  I  forced  to  select  this 
or  an  absolutely  naked-hocked  bird  to  breed  from,  I  think  I 
should  choose  the  vultnre  hock  complete.  It  would  be  to  my 
mind  the  less  evil.  I  have  written,  or  fancied  I  had,  in  favour 
of  soft  feathers,  projecting  from  half  an  inch  to  1^  inch  beyond 
the  joint  and  curling  round  it,  thus  hiding  it  from  view. 
««Bbahma,  N.V.H.,"  says,  "The  existence  of  short  flufl^ 
feaihers  that  merely  curl  round"  (the  italics  are  his),  *'the 
joint  would  hardly  be  called  an  offenoe."  But  these  identical 
short  flujffy  feathers  are  an  offence  to  some  judges,  and  it  is 
against  this  fiat  that  others  besides  myself  have  appealed, 
file  reply  to  this  appeal  from  one  of  our  "  judges ''  was,  that 
fanongst  otiier  points  it  was  of  recent  introduction.  Kindly 
mark  the  word,  friend  ••  Bbahma,  N.V.H."  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  this  an  error  before,  and  I  now  have  to 
thank  "Bbahma,  N.V.H."  for  supporting  this,  and  prwing 
faieontestably  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  perfectly 
reoolleots  Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  height  of  the  Coehin  mania  show- 


ing him  a  pullet  perfectly  naked-hocked — ah !  no,  I  beg  pardon, 
vulture-hoeked,  so  that  Mr.  Gilbert  declined  to  avail  himself  of 
her  as  a  means  of  fresh  blood ! !  I  do  think  this  case  beus 
out  the  suggestion  I  made  in  a  former  letter,  as  to  the  reason 
why  the  earliest  importations  were  not  so  much  vulture-hocked ; 
bnt  in  any  case,  it  does  certainly  prove  that  the  judge  is  dsd- 
dedly  incorrect  when  he  says  the  addition  is  of  recent  mtro- 
duction.  I  have  written  strongly,  perhaps,  but,  I  tmst,  fiiriy 
on  this  point,  because  I  believe  the  adoption  of  the  naked- 
hocked  standard  will  injure,  nay,  haa  injured  the  breed;  tint 
instead  of  our  having  birds  witJEi  legs  well  feathered  and  ]bo> 

jecting  from  the  hock  downwards 

Thus  far  I  had  written  last  night,  and  now  "  our  Jovnal" 
has  arrived,  and  contains  a  few  more  words  on  the  sobjeet 
from  "  Bbahma,  N.V.H."  I  confess  I  hardly  understand  thsn. 
On  the  part  of  those  who  have  advocated  moderate  heek 
feathers,  I  have  not  noticed  from  others,  "  thinly  veiled  par- 
sonalities  or  unkind  inuendoes."  I  cannot  answer  for  myselt 
for,  perhaps,  we  need  that 

"  Some  fay  the  gift  should  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselvea  as  others  see  us.** 

I  can  only  reply,  that  I  have  meant  neither  the  one  nor  tbe 
other.  I  have  been  obliged  personally  to  write  much  about  the 
**  Judge's  "  opinion,  but  as  that  decision  was  the  cause  of  the 
difference,  I  could  not  help  myself,  and  I  can  only  write,  that 
if  anytiiing  I  have  written  is  unfairly  personal,  I  regret  it 

With  these  few  words  apok)getioa]]y,  I  wiU  return  to  ihehoekt 
and  repeat  my  own  conviction  that  the  naked  hock  is  ae- 
eompanied  by  scanty  feathering,  especially  just  below  the  joist, 
and  that  in  my  humble  opinion  tfiis  is  not  desirable ;  that  a 
loll  feathering  of  the  outside  of  the  middle  toe  is  an  advantage 
and  that  this  advantage  is  rarely  f oxmd  in  naked-hocked  bir& 
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Lastly,  I  may  add»  that  as  according  to  *'  Bbabki,  N.V.H/s  " 
own  proving,  it  is  not  a  recent  introduction,  but  actually  came 
in^  the  height  of  the  Cochin  fever.  Cochins  and  Brahmas 
might  be  jadged  irrespective  of  this  addition .  and  not  dis- 
qualified because  it  exists  in  a  moderate  degree,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  fate  of  my  old  bird  *^  Champion." 

If  the  moderate  hock  accompanies  a  leggy  bird  with  poor 
feathering  and  otherwise  bad,  by  all  means  Idt  the  bird  go 
nnadomed,  even  if  he  be  the  sole  representative  of  the  class ; 
but  it  is  hard,  and  on  the  face  of  it  certainly  appears  unfair, 
that  one  judge  should  leave  unnoticed  a  bird  that  numbers  of 
other  judges,  and  even  contending  exhibitors,  agree  in  saying 
is  worthy  of  some  distinction. — ^Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


THE  MIDDLETON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

I  WBiTE  to  protest  against  the  unfair  and  unwarranted 
remarks  contained  in  your  report  of  our  Show,  held  on  the 
20th  inst. 

First,  I  complain  of  the  misrepresentation  as  to  the  kind  of 
pens  used  for  the  poultry  and  Pigeons,  your  informant  stating 
that  "  the  poultry  and  Pigeons  were  in  pens  without  covers." 
The  fact  is,  there  was  not  a  single  Pigeon  in  an  open  pen,  and 
out  of  530  pens  containing  poultry,  there  were  oply  fifty  of  the 
number  in  the  kind  of  pens  complained  of.  The  480  pens 
were  of  the  very  best  kind,  and  the  whole  would  have  been  the 
same  but  the  joiner  failed  to  have  them  ready  in  time  for  the 
Show,  although  he  had  the  order  a  fortnight  before. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  double  numbers  in  use  at  our 
Show,  I  must  tell  your  reporter  that  it  is  from  experience  and 
a  due  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  exhibitors,  especially 
those  residing  at  a  great  distance^  that  we  find  the  double- 
nuniber  principle,  in  practice,  to  be  the  fairest  and  most  im- 
partial method  that  can  possibly  be  adopted;  and  our  con- 
viction is,  that  its  adoption  here  is  the  secret  of  the  success 
and  fame  which  the  ^ddleton  Show  has  now  attained.  It  is 
neithsr  intricate  nor  difficult  in  any  sense,  only  requiring 
ordinary  care  in  its  management.  Where  there  are  two  or 
three  Stewards  possessed  of  ordmary  ability,  the  plan  can  be 
easily  carried  out,  and  it  is  not  veiy  likely  the  double-number 
system  will  be  dispensed  with  at  the  Middleton  Show. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  matter  to  the  writer  is  the  allu- 
sion to  the  non-despatch  of  labels  to  exhibitors,  and  I  do 
think  that  before  your  informant  had  committed  himself,  he 
was  certainly  bound  to  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  &e  case. 
This  he  has  not  done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Game  pullets, 
which  he  says  were  entered  but  not  inserted  in  the  catalogue. 
The  fact  is,  they  were  not  entered  at  all,  as  the  Secretary  never 
received  any  communication  whatever  from  the  owner  of  the 
pallets.  Every,  file,  nook,  and  comer  has  been  ransacked  in 
▼ain  to  find  any  trace  of  a  letter  or  entry-form  containing  the 
entry  of  these  birds,  hence  it  was  not  possible  they  could  be  in 
our  books.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  clear  case  of  misdirection, 
miscarriage,  or  interception. 

You  will,  I  feel  sure,  agree  with  me  that,  in  a  Show  of  the 
magnitude  which  ours  has  become,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
every  matter  of  detail  to  be  so  cofuplete  as  to  escape  some 
small  hitch  or  other  to  cause  annoyance  and  addition^  trouble 
to  parties  concerned. 

Again.  Some  exhibitors  do  not  know  what  an  amount  of 
personal  discomfort  and  worry  the  officials  of  such  societies 
undergo  on  the  eve  of  an  exhibition,  or  they  would  be  some- 
what more  reasonable  and  considerate  than  they  are.  '  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  nearly  all  entries  are  delayed  untU  the  very 
last  moment,  and  arrive  in  every  conceivable  way,  manner, 
and  form  ?  Some  exhibitors  quote  wrong  numbers,  many  en- 
close no  fees  at  all,  whilst  not  a  few  send  a  portion  only,  and 
not  unfrequently  entries  are  received  with  stamps,  Ac,  en- 
closed, without  either  the  names  or  addresses  of  the  parties 
who  sent  them.  A  whole  chapter  could  be  written  on  this 
subject,  dearly  demonstrating  that  exhibitors  might  very  con- 
siderably facilitate  the  onerous  and  multifarious  duties  which 
crowd  upon  a  Secretary  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  all  cases  exhibitors  make  dnpUcata 
eopiee  of  their  entries ;  the  adoption  of  which,  and  the  for- 
wuding  of  entries,  say  a  week  before  the  close,  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  also  be  the  means  of  cor- 
recting any  which  might  have  occurred. 

In  concluding  this  very  hurried  and  imperfect  letter,  I  can 
only  assure  you,  that  all  officials  connected  with  the  Middleton 
Show  are  extremely  desirous  of  doing  all  in  their  power  (not 


in  trying  to  please  eyei^body,  for  they  well  know  the 
quenoe  of  this  folly),  to  give  real,  substantial,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  perfect  satisfaction,  with  a  single  aim  to  make  Middle- 
ton  Poultry  Show  what  it  is  fast  becoming,  one  of  the  foremost 
shows  in  the  kingdom. — Thos.  Mills,  Secretary,  MiddUtcm 
AgricuUural  Society, 

You  will  oblige  me  by  correcting  a  mis-statement  in  the 
report  of  the  Middleton  Agricultural  Society's  Show  in  your 
Journal  of  the  25th  ult.  In  the  class  for  Black  Hamburghs 
your  reporter  placed  Mr.  Sedgwick  first  for  single  cockerel, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  Mr.  John  Holt,  Inttle  Green, 
Middleton.  1  must  give  your  reporter  credit  for  his  report,  as 
it  was  not  his  mistake,  but  that  of  the  parties  who  penned  the 
bird.  They  placed  it  in  the  wrong  pen,  whereas  the  number 
on  the  hamper  was  as  plain  as  possible.  This  was  not  the  only 
mistake  made  at  this  Show,  as  there  was  some  mismanagement 
somewhere. — John  Holt,  Little  Green,  Middleton. 


RAILWAY  •CHARGES  FOE  POULTRY. 

I  SENT  to  the  Middleton  Poultry  Show  four  baskets  of  fowltf, 
for  which  I  paid  ig.  3d.,  a  charge  I  consider  very  reasonable, 
the  distance  being  rather  over  a  hundred  miles.  On  thetr 
return,  on  inquiring  the  amount  to  pay,  I  was  informed  It.  Sd. 
I  invariably  find  that  my  birds  cost  me  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  carriage  on  their  return  journey.  What  say  othev 
exhibitors  ?  Is  it  so  with  them  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  hen 
their  opinions,  though  I  beUeve  they  will  coincide  with  nuno. 
Cannot  we  adopt  some  remedy  to  get  our  fowls  returned  home 
for  the  same  price  as  we  send  ?  Surely  the  secretaries  of  the 
different  shows  can  arrange  for  the  carriage  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  fault  of  excessive  carriage  lies  at  the  end  where  the 
shows  are  held,  and  it  is  at  that  point  that  our  worthy  captain 
*'  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  must  make  his  next  attack,  as  I  am  afraid 
what  we  little  folks  say  will  have  but  little  effect. — Maubioo. 


WHITE  COCHIN-CHINAS. 

Breeders  of  White  Cochins  will  be  glad  to  see  the  improved 
position  their  favourites  are  to  hold  at  Bimmigham  this  year. 
In  1864  there  were  only  two  classes  for  Whites,  with  but  four 
prizes  amounting  to  £10.  Last  year  the  classes  were  the  same, 
but  an  additional  prize  was  given  in  each  class,  raising  the 
amount  to  £14.  Now,  any  person  who  has  kept  the  catalogaoi 
for  these  two  years,  and  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  prizes  offered,  to  Partridge  with  those  offered  to  White,  and 
then  compare  the  number  of  entries  in  each  variety,  will  at 
once  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Committee  of  1866  in  making  Whites  equal  in  all  respects  to 
Partridge.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  this  beautiful  variety 
should  not  be  encouraged,  or  why  it  should  not  become  afl 
popular  as  any  other.  Let  those  who  live  in  smoky  dir^ 
towns  keep  their  Partridge,  but  let  those  whose  happier  lot  it 
is  to  live  among  green  fi^ds  and  in  a  pure  atmosphere  keep 
their  Whites.  No  variety  looks  so  charming  when  kept  in  a 
run  out  of  sight  of  tali  chimnies,  and  where  the  wash-tnb  is 
unnecessary.  We  sincerely  trust  to  see  a  splendid  show  of 
White  Cochin-Chinas  at  Birmingham,  and  hope  they  will  main* 
tain  tibe  high  position  they  have  gained. 

The  extra  prizes  offered  by  two  spirited  breeders  will  also 
help  to  insure  success.  We  only  wonder  that  the  same  has 
not  been  done  in  the  case  of  other  varieties.  Nothing  tends 
to  make  a  good  show  like  good  prizes,  and  nothing  tends  to 
make  any  variety  popular^  like  a  good  muster  at  great  shows 
like  Birmingham. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANIES 

FOR  POULTRY. 

It  may  be  as  well  for  poultry  exhibitors  to  know  that,  in 
addition  to  the  grievance  of  having  to  pay  carriage  both  to  and 
from  exhibition,  they  may  also  have  to  suffer  the  loss  of  their 
most  valuable  birds  without  receiving  any  compensation  from 
the  railway  company.  Such  has  been  my  experience  with  the 
Midland  Bailway.  My  pen  of  La  Fl^che  was  returned  to  mo 
from  Halifax  with  the  hamper  partly  crushed,  the  cock  (first 
prize  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  1866,  and  a 
most  valuable  bird  to  me),  dead,  with  every  appearance  of 
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lunriDg  bean  run  over,  and  the  hen  with  its  leg  broken,  so  that 
I WM  obliged  to  kill  it  at  onoe.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  the 
damage  oeoorred  whilst  under  the  eare  of  the  Midland  Bail- 
way  Company;  but  on  applieation  eonld  obtain  no  redress, 
ftnd  was  told  the  Oompany  did  not  hold  themselyes  **  respon- 
sible for  any  fancy  price  pnt  npon  poultry,  that  an  important 
inineiple  was  inyoWed  in  dealing  with  ehdms  of  this  deserip- 
jftion,  and  they  would  be  quite  prepared  to  resist  any  action  I 
mifl^t  be  advised  to  bring  against  the  Ck)mpany :"  so  that  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  paying  back  carriage  on  a  dead  cock  and 
a  hen  with  a  broken  leg,  not  being  aware  of  my  loss  at  the  time. 
Had  it  been  a  horse,  according  to  their  own  tables,  the  Mid- 
land Bailway  Company  would  have  been  liable  to  the  extent 
ol  £50.  I  only  claimed  £3  15«.  altogether,  which  no  man  of 
aommon  sense  can  call  exorbitant  for  exhibition  birds.  Mr. 
Keedham  wrote  me,  "  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  pay  a  reason- 
able price  for  the  poultzy  as  su^  it  being  understood  that 
this  offer  is  made  without  prejudice  in  the  event  of  its  not 
behig  accepted."  I  wrote  in  reply  that  I  pieeumed  "  he  meant 
an  eating  price,  about  2$.  6d,  to  8r.  &f.  each,"  which  of  course 
I  djBdined.  I  haye  something  else  to  do  than  bring  actions 
a0unst  railway  companies,  but  will  certainly  avoid  as  much  as 
poasible  sending  by  the  Midland. 

There  is  a  little  consolation  for  exhibitors  in  the  fact  that 
an  lailway  companies  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Great  Bastem  onlv  charge  carriage  one  way  at  the  approach- 
ing Chelmsford  and  Ipswich  Shows,  the  South-Westem  at  the 
fionthampton,  and  the  Brighton  neither  way  at  the  Bhoreham 
Show,  so  I  trust  they  will  be  well  supported.— Bdwabd  Pioxoir, 
Ljfmpstotu,  near  Exeter. 

[We  wish  that  Mr.  Pigeon  would  pursue  his  claim  against 
Iha  Midland  Bailway  Company  in  the  County  Court.  The 
eost  would  be  little,  for  the  Company  admits  its  liability  to 
pay  something.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  amount.  We 
think  the  Company  is  liable  for  the  sum  claimed. — Ens.] 


A  LITTLE  ADDITIONAL  LIGHT  THROWN 
UPON  JOHN  M00KE5, 

AUTHOR    OF    THE    "COLUMBARIUM." 

Mb.  Hottbn's  "  History  of  Signboards  **  has  recently  fallen 
into  my  hands.  It  is  a  book  well  worth  both  perusal  and 
ponession,  and  just  written  in  time  to  save  some  very  peculiar 
antiquarian  knowledge  from  being  utterly  lost.  In  another 
generation  who  would  know  anything  about  signboards  ?  They 
are  disappearing  even  from  villages,  and  yet  many  a  first-rate 
artist  has  painted  one  in  his  youth,  when  his  purse  was  low, 
and  his  name  as  yet  no  word  of  power ;  and,  too,  they  bore 
frequently  such  odd  titles— titles  which  had  a  history  attached 
to  uiem.  So  I  am  thankful  that  we  have  at  last  a  history  of 
them.  At  page  341  of  Mr.  Hotten's  work  there  occurs  a  passage 
of  some  interest  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  a  respect  for 
our  first  writer  on  fancy  Pigeons,  old  John  Moore.  It  is  this : 
•«  One  of  the  signs  originally  used  exclusively  by  apothecaries 
was  the  Mortar  and  Pestle,  their  well-known  implements  for 
pounding  drugs.  Among  the  celebrities  who  sold  medicines 
nnder  this  emblem  was  the  noted  John  Moore,  author  of  the 
eelebrated  worm  powder,  to  whom  Pope  addressed  some  stanzas 
beginning— 

*' '  How  mnofa,  egngiolu  Moon,  are  we 
DeeeiTed  by  sbowi  and  fonne  1 
Whate'er  we  think,  whate'er  we  aae. 
All  human  kind  are  worms.' 

"His  shop  was  in  St.  Lawrence  Poulteney  Lane,  formerly 
he  lived  in  Abchurch  Lane.  Eveiy  week  the  newspapers  con- 
tained advertisements  proving,  by  the  most  wonderful  cures, 
the  efficacy  of  his  powders." 

Mr.  Hotten  seems  to  write  as  if  he  had  seen  some  of  these 
advertisements.  I  would  observe  that  we  need  not  think  of 
Moore  as  being  an  unprincipled  quack,  such  as  we  are  familiar 
with  in  this  day,  who  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  humbler 
elasses,  to  the  injniy  certainly  of  the  pockets  of  the  latter, 
probably  of  their  health.  Nothing  of  the  quack  appears  in  the 
«•  Columbarium."  Moore  seems  to  have  been  a  sensible  man, 
and  his  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  Pigeons  have  been  quoted 
with  commendation  by  every  writer  since  his  time.  Indeed, 
many  old  and  well-known  patent  medicines  are  excellent,  and 
frequently  recommended  by  regular  practitioners.  Mr.  Hotten 
speaks  of  Moore  as  a  **  celebrity,"  and  his  medicines  as  "  cele- 
brated;" and  in  addressing  Moore  as  "egregious,"  I  would 
observe  that  the  word  was  used  most  probably  by  Pope  in  its 


original  and  eomplimentary  sense,  meaning  "remarinUa  or 
emment."     Turning  to  the  works  of  Pope,  toL  vi  of  tbs 
edition  of  1764, 1  found  all  the  lines,  which  are  as  follows  :— 
'*  Man  is  a  very  worn  by  Urth, 
Tile,  reptiie,  weak,  and  yain ; 
Awhile  he  erawla  upon  the  earth. 
Then  ■hrinks  to  earth  again. 
**  That  woman  is  a  worm  we  And 
E*er  eince  our  Krandame's  evil ; 
She  first  oonyen*d  with  her  own  Und, 
That  ancient  wonoi,  the  Deril. 


*'  The  foM  are  painted  butterflies, 
That  flutter  for  a  day ; 
First  from  a  wonn  they  take  their  rise. 
And  in  a  wonn  docay. 
**  The  flatterer  an  earwig  grows. 
Thus  worms  suit  all  conditions : 
lOsers  are  mnckworms.  silkworms  beans. 
And  death-watches  pnysieians. 
**  That  statasmen  haTo  the  worm  is  seen 
Bt  all  their  winding  play ; 
Th«dr  conscience  is  a  worm  within 
That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 
**  Ah.  Moore  t  thy  skill  were  well  employ'd. 
And  greatar  gain  wonld  rise. 
If  thon  coald*st  make  the  cpurtier  void 
The  worm  that  never  dies. 
*'  O  learned  friend  of  Abchorch  Lane, 
Who  sett'st  our  bodies  free  1 
Yain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  Tsin, 
Since  worms  shall  eat  e'en  thee. 
**  Out  late  thon  only  canst  adjourn 
Some  few  short  years,  no  more  I 
E'en  Button's  wits  to  worms  shall  turn. 
Who  maggots  were  before." 

ThoB,  henceforth  the  name  of  Moore  may  be  connected  with 
that  of  the  bard  of  Twickenham,  a  true  poet  if  ever  there 
was  one;  Moore,  too,  was  a  man  in  a  good  position  during 
life,  and  much  looked  up  to.  We  see  Pope  calls  him  his 
**  learned  friend."  It  is  at  any  rate  possible  that  the  little  poet 
paid  visits  to  MoOre  while  he  lived  at  the  **  Pestle  and  Mortar  " 
m  Abchmrch  Lane ;  that  he  drew  his  little  feeble  body  upstairs 
to  Moore's  Pigeon-loft,  where,  Londoner  like,  he  kept  his 
Pigeons ;  yea,  that  Moore,  together  with  a  most  apologetic  mote 
for  the  great  liberty  taken,  sent  to  Twickenham  a  copy  of 
**The  Columbarium."  We  all  know  how  Pope  loved  his 
garden,  and  the  great  taste  he  showed  in  laying  it  out.  Who 
knows  but  that,  like  Cowper,  he  also  loved  to  feed  his  fanej 
Pigeons?  If  he  did,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  came 
from  his  "  learned  friend  "  John  Moore.  A  garden  is  most 
loved,  pets  are  most  cherished,  by  a  delicate-minded  and 
feeble-bodied  person— ^y  one  who  cannot  take  much  exercise, 
and  who,  like  Pope,  has,  alas  I  to  speak  of  "  that  long  disease, 
my  life." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Moore  is  thus  recorded  in  the  "  GenUeman's 
Magazine  for  1787 :— "  April  12th.— Mr.  John  Moor,  of  Ab- 
church Lane,  the  noted  worm  doctor.  He  will  now  shortly 
verify  Mr.  Pope*s  witty  observation— viz., 

** '  O  t  learned  friend  of  Abchurch  Lane, 
Who  sets  our  bodies  free, 
Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  Tain, 
Since  worms  shall  eat  e'en  thee.' " 
— WiLTSHIBE  BeCTOR. 


OSWESTRY  POULTRY  SHOW. 
That  the  Show  held  on  the  6th  inst  under  the  management  of  the 
Oswestry  Committee  was  far  superior  to  any  preceding  it  admits  of  i 
second  opinion,  for  not  only  was  the  number  of  entries  an 


but  the  superiority  of  the  classes  generally  was  nnouestioDable. 

The  Show  was  this  year  held  in  the  Powis  Market  Hall,  a  vesy 
suitable  building,  which  offers  the  combined  advantages  of  good  venta- 
lation,  ample  space,  and  an  amount  of  light  to  CTery  pen  equal  to  any 
that  could  be  obtained  even  in  an  open  show-field.  No  doubt  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  without  fear  of  injury  from 
weather,  caused  a  great  accession  of  entries  from  some  of  our  most 
noted  poultry  breeders,  and,  consequently,  the  Oswestry  Show  tins 
year  well  deserves  most  &vourable  mention.  The  birds  were  all  most 
carefully  attended  to.  Not  a  few  pens  had  traveUed  to  this  Show  fraas 
the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  Oameioit]M,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  this  district,  were  esosl- 
lent ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that,  though  entries  were  made,  eveiy 
pen  in  the  class  for  Duckwings,  or  other  Greys  or  Blues,  was  vaeani. 
Some  unusually  good  JDorhngs  were  shown,  both  Coloured  and  Whits, 
but  the  malformation  of  spurs  outside  the  legs,  instead  of  in  fiiflir 
proper  position,  proved  &tal  to  the  success  of  many  nens  othflnrise 
very  meritorious.  First-rate  Coekins  were  exhibited,  iioth  Buff  and 
Partridge-coloared,  but  no  White  ones  were  shown.    The  plsnsos  lor 
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JSUfk  Spaaiah  fowls  were  far  tnperior  to  anything  we  have  jet  seen 
this  Msaon,  and  the  winnen  aecored  their  raooees  against  a  Teiy  dose 
eompetition.  The  Eamburghs  were  far  hotter  than  any  hitherto  ahown 
at  Ogwestry,  and  attracted  mveh  pahlie  attention.  The  Brahma 
UxOraSj  excepting  the  prize  hirda,  were  not  perfect,  the  whole  proring 
to  haTO  heen  hred  in  grose  irregnlarity  of  feather.  One  sport  en 
plumage  in  this  dass,  howerer,  is  wdl  worOiT  of  mention,  as  it  aUraeted 
araeh  attention  from  those  visitors  who  yiewed  the  odUeetion  rather 
lor  its  heanty  than  its  perfection.  A  pullet  was  shown  having  the 
whole  crop  and  hreast  as  resolarly  and  perfectly  laced  on  every  feather 
aa  a  Setoight  Bantam.  This,  combined  with  the  fiust  of  the  grouid 
eohmr  being  white,  produced  a  singolarly  striking  effect,  and  was  on- 
qnestionably  pretty.  The  fellow  pallet,  however,  showed  bat  a  slight 
raproach  to  this  very  singnlar  development  of  feather.  The  Bantam 
wane  class  was  not  so  good  as  minit  have  been  hoped,  but  good 
Sebrights  and  Black  Bantams  were  eznibited. 

Even  at  our  largest  shows  of  poultry  the  Aylesbury  Dueka  and 
Oeeae  could  not  have  been  excelled.  In  these  classes  perleetion  of 
characteristics  was  almost  universal,  the  scales  were  therefore  brouc^t 
into  requisition,  and  Mrs.  Seamons's  present  triumph  is  to  be  attri- 
buted entirely  to  careful  management.  This  lady's  Toulouse  Geese 
were  first,  Embdens  second ;  and  in  the  Ducks,  when  it  became  a  ques- 
iion  of  weight,  both  prizes  were  easily  secured  by  birds  from  her  yard. 
The  Bouen  Ducks  were  not  so  good  as  we  expected,  and  the  Any  other 
variety  class  of  Ducks  was  so  indifferent  throughout,  that  both  prizes 
were  withheld.  The  Turkeys  were  undoubtedly  good.  The  Selling 
elaas,  open  to  all  varieties,  was  not  only  a  large  one,  but  many  very 
eheap  pens  were  shown. 

In  Figeona,  Mx.  Tardley,  of  Birmingham,  had  it  all  his  own  way, 
lie  having  on  this  occasion  sent  an  ample  stock  of  his  best  birds,  eri- 
dently  taking  the  Oswestry  Pigeon-fimeiers  quite  by  surprise. 

A  very  excellent  collection  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  French 
fowls  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cooper,  of  Limerick,  and  although 
not  entered  for  competition,  by  the  generous  eoneession  of  the  Os- 
westzy  Managing  Committee  prizes  were  awarded  to  them  of  the  like 
value  to  those  in  the  general  classes. 

CHICKENS. 

Oaskk  (Black  or  Brown-breasted  Bed).  — First  and  Second,  J.  H. 
'WiUiamsJ  Welshpool  (Black-breasted  Bed).  Hls^ly  Commended,  W. 
Oamon,  Thomton-le-Moors  (Black-breasted  Bed).  Commended,  J.  Heath, 
Kaniwich  (Game). 

DoKKiNo.  —  First,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Shooter's  HOI,  Longton  (Coloured). 
Second,  Misa  Davies,  Chester.  Highly  Commended,  F.  W.  Zurhorst, 
Donnybrook ;  J.  Heath  (White). 

Coohik-Chzna  (Brown  or  Partridge),— First  and  Second,  E.  Tudman, 
Whitchnrch. 

Cochin-Chiita  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).— First,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton  Mersey 
(Buff).    Second,  F.  W.  Zorhorst  (Buff). 

Bpaxish.— First,  J.  B.  Bodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington.  Second, 
C.  Barber,  Walaall.  Highly  Commended,  Miaa  Daviea ;  J.  B.  Bodbard. 
Commended,  T.  Ace,  Yatalyfera,  Swansea ;  J.  C.  Cooper,  Limerick. 

Haxbubob  (Silver  or  Golden-pencilled)^— First,  J.  Skinner,  Newport 
(Silver-pencilled).  Second,  £.  Shaw,  Flas  Wilmot  (Golden-pendued). 
Commended,  F.  D.  Mort,  Moss  Pit  House,  near  Stafford  (Golden- 
pencilled.) 

Hambukoh  (Silver  or  Gold-spanoled).- First,  S.  ft  R.  Ashton,  Mottram, 
near  Manchester  (Gold-spangled  Hamourgha).  Second,  T.  May,  Wolver- 
hampton (Qold-spangled  Hambnrgbs). 

BuABMA  PooTHA.- First,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Second,  B. 
Roberts,  Chirbnry,  Salop. 

Gaxb  Bamtam.— First,  J.  AtUns,  WalsalL  Second,  W.  F.  Entwistle, 
Chapel  AUerton,  Leeds. 

Baktamb  (Any  other  variety).— First,  S.  ft  B.  Ashton.  Second,  E.  Cam- 
bridge, Bristol  (Black). 

Ti7BxaT8.—Pott{t«.— First,  Miss  Davies,  Chester.  Second,  E.  Leach, 
Bochdale.    Highly  Commended,  B.  Leach. 

GoBLZNOS.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Gamon,  Thomton-le-Moors.    Commended,  J.  C.  Cooper. 

DncxLiNOfl  (Aylesbury).— First,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  Second,  H.  Jones, 
DInton,  Aylesbury.    Highly  Commended,  E.  Leach. 

DucxuKos  (Rouen).— First,  E.  Leach.  Second,  J.  Nelson.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  R.  Bodbard. 

Game  (Class  18,  Black-breasted).— First,  G.  Owen,  Park  Issa.  Second, 
J.  Cooke,  New  Marion. 

DoBKiK o  (Class  19).— Prize,  E.  Shaw,  Flas  Wilmot.   Second  withheld. 

Aht  Aob  OB  Brxbd.— First,  E.  Shaw  (Spanish).  Second,  H.  Tardley, 
Birmingham  (Buff  Cochins).  Third,  H.  Crutchloe,  Oswestry  (Black- 
breasted).  Highly  Commended,  H.  Mason,  Walsall  (Black  Spanish) ;  J. 
SUnner,  Newport,  Monmouthshire  (Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs). 

PiosoMs.  —  Carrier.  —  First  and  Second,  H.  Tardley,  Birmin^am. 
Powf«rf.— First  and  Second,  H.  Tardley.  Joeobfiu.- First  and  Second, 
H.  Tardley.  TurbiUt.—Firai  and  Second,  H.  Tardley.  Oiote.— First  and 
tteoond,  fif.  Tardley. 

ExTUA  Poultry.— First,  Second,  and  Highly  Commended,  J.  C.  Cooper, 
Limerick  (La  Fleche,  Creve  Cceors,  Houdan,  Malay,  White  Geese,  Grey 
Geese). 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham, 
officiated  as  Judgd,  and  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the 
Arrangements  throughout. 


^VOEIGHT  OF  HIVES  FOR  STOCKS. 

Would  yon  kindly  inform  me  what  weight  a  hive  of  bees 
ought  to  be  to  live  through  the  winter,  includiDg  a  common 
straw  hive  and  floorboard  ?    Is  22  lbs.  a  saffioient  weight  7 

I  have  taken  one  or  two  glasses  of  lionej  this  year,  and  I  do 


not  know  how  to  olosa  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hiye,  m  fh» 
bees  have  worked  the  eomb  np  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
hive.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  fasten  a  sheet  of  oork  about 
half  an  inch  thick  over  the  opening  ?  Would  not  the  oork  help 
to  ventilate  the  hive  ?  and  will  the  bees  thrive  in  the  open  air 
through  the  winter  with  only  a  pan  or  something  of  the  sort 
for  a  eovering.— O.  H.  B. 

[We  cannot  possibly  estimate  the  weight  of  the  hive  and 
floorboard  which  we  have  never  seen.  Ton,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  readily  do  so  by  weig^ng  an  empty  hive  and  board  of 
similar  thickness  and  construction.  If  the  combs  are  new,  a 
nett  weight  of  15  or  16  lbs.  may  be  sufficient ;  if  one  year  old, 
20  lbs. ;  if  older  than  this,  2  or  3  lbs.  more  for  every  additional 
year.  We  close  the  central  apertures  in  the  tops  of  our  hivea 
by  simply  covering  them  with  a  flat  block  of  wood  4  or  5  inches 
in  diameter,  which  the  bees  soon  cement  down.  There  is, 
however,  no  objection  to  the  plan  you  propose.  If  the  pan 
keeps  the  hive  completely  dry  the  bees  will  need  no  furtiier 
protection.] 


STORIFIED  HIVES. 

I  BEOBBT  that  drenmstanees  prevented  my  noticing  at  an 
earlier  period  your  esteemed  correspondent  *'  J.  E.  B.'s  "  re- 
marks at  page  54  as  to  his  storified  colonies.  My  opinion 
coincides  with  the  observation  of  Dr.  Bevan  as  quoted  by  your 
correspondent,  that  "  storified  hives  seldom  swarm,"  and  not 
with  **  J.  £.  B.'s ''  unfortunate  experience,  that  "  they  abnoet 
invariably  swarm  in  spite  of  every  precaution."  I  cannot 
recollect  of  ever  having  had  a  swarm  escape  from  a  storified 
colony,  peopled  either  with  our  old  black  favourites,  or  yet  with 
the  more  prolific  Italians,  and,  therefore,  must  look  rather  to 
your  correspondent's  manipulation  than  to  the  system  for  so 
undesirable  a  result.  While  making  these  remarks  I  am  fully 
aware  that  possibly  few  storifiers  may  have  had  the  like  good 
fortune  iu  this  respect,  as  sometimes,  although  rarely,  a  swarm 
may  emerge  despite  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  bee-master 
to  prevent  it. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  that  *' J.  E.  B."  might  easily  have  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  swarms  by  a  timely  and  large  extension  of 
breeding-space.  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea,  often  entertained 
by  apiarians  beginning  storifying,  that  by  the  addition  of  a 
nadir  or  two,  or  at  most  nadiring  with  a  second  breeding-box, 
they  may  super  on  cul  inftnitumy  and  by  adopting  a  fixed  or  at 
least  a  limited  breeding-space,  they  can  thereby  compel  the 
honey  to  be  all  stored  in  supers.  The  result  invariably  follows 
that  swarms  will  escape,  as  in  three  out  of  the  four  of  your 
correspondent's  stocks,  or  it  is  as  recorded  by  him  of  another 
denied  the  requisite  accommodation  below,  *'the  queen  got 
into  the  super  and  laid  there  a  vast  quantity  of  brood." 

By  providing  ample  breeding-space  as  required,  it  naturally 
follows  that  swarming  is  prevented,  and  from  the  larger  popu- 
lation hatched  out  in  this  extended  area  of  comb,  supers  will 
be  more  speedily  and  beautifully  completed,  free  from  either 
pollen  or  brood.  I  never  attempt  to  keep  bees  on  the  depriving 
or  non-swarming  principle  without  allowing  them  at  least  three 
body  boxes,  or,  in  other  words,  a  depth  of  breeding-space  equal 
to  21  inches. 

The  plan  alluded  to  by  '<  J.  E.  B."  of  placing  a  shallow 
super  over  instead  of  under  the  filling  one,  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results  since  I  adopted  it  in  my  own  apiary, 
as  weU  as  in  those  of  parties  who  at  my  suggestion  gave  it  a 
triaL  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  my  friend  *'B.  B., 
Qreenockf**  who,  although  located  in  a  town  suburb,  took  off 
last  year  from  one  storified  colony  of  black  bees  five  octagon 
supers  in  succession,  each  weighing  20  lbs.  nett,  to  which  is  to 
be  added  the  upper  seven-inch  breeding  box  removed  earlv  in 
spring  with  30  lbs.  nett,  giving  a  total  nett  weight  of  180  lbs. ; 
tins,  added  to  94  lbs.  taken  from  the  same  colony  the  preced- 
ing season,  as  reported  by  himself  at  page  478,  Vol..  YIIL, 
gives  a  total  yield  of  224  lbs.,  exactly  2  cwts.  from  one  colony 
in  two  consecutive  seasons — a  honey  harvest,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  yet  unapproaohed  with  the  most  skilful  manipula- 
tion on  the  clover  fields  of  Ayrshire,  and  only  equalled  by  a 
strong  Italian  cc^ony  of  my  own.  This  in  a  like  manner  gave 
me  also  five  octagon  supers,  but  on  removing  the  upper  breed- 
ing-box in  spring,  I  found  it  so  badly  infected  with  foul  brood 
as  to  necessitate  my  appropriating  its  entire  contents,  putting 
the  bees  through  the  "purgatorial  process,"  and  they  have 
since  prospered.  Singularly  enough  this  was  the  only  colony 
bred  off  my  Devon  diseased  stock  which  escaped  contaminaticn 
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at  the  time,  although  ultiinatoly  it  thiu  showed  itself ;  indeed, 
fiom  it0  great  strength  and  the  ferodty  of  the  workers,  it  was 
not  thoroughly  examined  preTioosly. — A  Bexvbbwbhxbb  Bsb- 

JOBPBB.  

UNWELCOME  VISITORS— LOSS  OF  SWABMS. 

Bevebbino  to  yonr  renuirks  in  page  234, 1  have  measured 
my  hee-hives  by  means  of  a  wedge-^ped  bit  of  wood,  one  of 
them  Teiy  accurately,  and  the  other  as  well  as  I  could,  and  the 
result  shows  in  each  an  entrance  or  bee-hole  rather  less  than 
a  sixth  of  an  inch,  so  that  my  slugs  must  have  been  admitted 
Y6XT  young  into  the  community  which  they  rained. 

I  took  a  swarm  this  spring  (my  largest),  in  a  way  new  to  me, 
thought  perhaps,  not  new  to  others.  On  Saturday  (it  is  con- 
siderate of  a  parson's  bees  not  to  swarm  on  Sunday),  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  swarm  come  out,  and  obligingly  setUed  on  a 
standard  rose  tree  close  to  the  bee-house.  I  £dved  them  with- 
out difficulty  into  a  straw  hive  12  i  inches  diameter,  9  inches 
deep,  inside  measurement.  The  hive  had  a  flat  top  fitted  for 
super.  On  the  following  morning  they  were  clustering  outside, 
but  apparently  disposed  to  work.  It  was  Sunday,  and  I  stayed 
late  in  church,  and  when  I  came  out  I  found  that  my  gardener 
aad  "butions"  were  scouring  the  country  in  pursuit  of  a 
swarm  of  the  '*  parson's  bees.'*  I  went  to  the  hives  and 
found  an  ominous  stillness  in  the  new  one.  Next  morning  I 
lifted  it  up,  and  discovered  the  floor  strewed  2  or  3  inches  deep 
with  dead  and  dying  bees,  exuding  honey,  and  all  damp  and 
stieky.  I  did  my  best  to  recover  them  by  spreading  them  in 
the  sunshine ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  as  the  other  half  of 
the  swarm  that  had  taken  wing  on  Sunday  could  not  be  re- 
covered, I  lost  the  whole.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  took  another 
swann  in  the  same  straw  hive,  and  the  new  colony  throve 
throughout  the  summer.  Was  my  hive  too  small  for  a  flne 
swazm  7  And  why  did  some  fly  away  and  others  remain  to 
die? — Hampshibe  Bsctob. 

[In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  your  measurements  we  im- 
prisoned about  a  hundred  bees  in  a  small  box,  in  the  lid  of 
which  were  three  apertures,  each  about  2  inches  long,  and 
exactly  one-sixth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  result  was  precisely 
what  we  anticipated.  After  remaining  some  time  in  confine- 
ment the  bees  became  much  excited,  and  at  length  most  of 
them  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  by  forcing  tiiemselves, 
one  by  one,  and  with  much  difficulty,  through  the  experimental 
apertures.  We  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  whatever  that  you 
are  still  in  error,  an4  that  the  height  of  the  entrances  to  your 
hives  is  really  more  than  you  imagine.  Thej  seem,  however, 
very  likely  to  be  too  narrow,  and  this  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  catastrophe  to  your  Saturday's  swarm,  which 
evidently  died  from  suffocation.  The  errant  swarm  of  the 
following  day  we  believe  to  have  been  a  body  of  emigrants 
from  another  hive,  and  in  its  origin  altogether  distinct  from 
the  unfortunate  colony,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  had  pro- 
bably perished  miserably  many  hours  before.  The  survivors 
which  clustered  outside  may  either  have  returned  to  the  old 
stock  or  have  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  the  runagates.] 


BEES  IN  STEWARTON  HIVES. 

I  pubchased  a  hive  of  bees  (a  common  skep)  in  August,  1865, 
from  which  a  swarm  issued  June  3rd,  at  8a.x.,  and  a  second 
swarm  June  30th,  at  noon.  Prior  to  the  swarms  coming  forth 
I  had  purchased  an  Ayrshire  (Stewarton)  hive  with  two  supers. 
The  two  bottom  boxes  I  hived  the  swarms  in,  and  these  both 
filled  their  respective  boxes  half  full.  On  Ho.  1  swann  I  put  a 
super  which  the  bees  have'  nearly  half  filled  with  comb,  but 
there  is  very  little  honey  as  yet.  No.  2  swarm  has  not  yet 
completed  the  box  I  hived  it  in,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  it  would 
be  better  to  take  the  super  off  No.  1  a  little  later,  and  give  it 
to  No.  2. 

The  heather  here  is  in  full  glory,  but  the  rainy  season,  as  it 
now  is  with  us,  prevents  my  Uttle  toilers  from  working  much. 
I  think  I  have  not  done  so  badly,  as  I  have  the  parent  Mve  and 
the  two  swarms,  which  I  hope  to  keep.through  the  winter,  as  I 
am  having  a  shed  made  for  their  especial  benefit.  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  in  yonr  Journal  the  most  approved  method  of 
managing  Ayrshire  hives,  as  I  cannot  &id  any  mention  of  them 
in  your  Journal  for  1866  ?— Novid. 

[Neither  of  your  swarms  having  filled  its  hive  with  comb,  the 
probability  is  they  are  Hght.  and  will  both  require  liberal  feed- 
i2^  to  bring  them  up  to  20  lbs.  nett,  about  the  necessary  weight 


to  cany  them  thronglh  the  winter.  Unless  you  are  anxious  to 
increase  your  stock,  the  most  economical  and  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  unite  the  two,  so  as  to  form  one  strong  colony, 
which  could  be  easily  effected  as  follows : — At  dusk  invert 
No.  2,  and  sprinkle  the  bees  with  syrup  flavoured  with  a  little 
peppermint  water,  then  treat  No.  1  in  a  similar  maimer,  setting 
it  on  the  top  of  No.  2.  The  entrance  of  the  former  being  entiiety 
closed,  and  the  slides  of  the  latter  all  ramoved,  their  place  being 
filled  with  short jMgs,  an  amieable  union  will  in  all  likelihood 
be  the  result.  This  would  be  all  the  more  certainly  effected 
were  each  swarm  fed  the  evening  before,  and  a  good  puffing  of 
tobacco  smoke  given  to  each  when  the  slides  were  drawn. 

Had  you  joined  No.  2  on  its  issuing  to  No.  1,  as  above  de- 
scribed, it  is  more  than  probable  that  both  boxes  would  now 
have  been  fully  combed  with  possibly  something  worth  while  in 
the  super. 

The  honey  season  being  about  over,  the  partially-combed 
super  had  better  be  removed,  and  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
paper  to  exclude  the  air,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  the  united 
colony  seem  pretty  full  next  season,  when  it  could  be  replaced, 
the  bees  admitted  by  drawing  one  slide  only  on  either  side,  and 
a  third  breeding-box  added  underneath  to  prevent  swarming^ 
with  additional  supers  placed  above  the  first  in  succession  as 
required. 

The  communication  from  our  esteemed  correspondent,  '*  A 
Bemebbwshibe  Bee-xeepsb,"  which  appears  in  another  eolnmn, 
relates  to  the  management  of  Stewarton  hives,  and  will  pro- 
bably give  you  the  information  you  require.] 


DouBLE-Bonixn  Chickbit. — Early  in  May  one  of  my  hens 
hatched  eleven  out  of  thirteen  eggs,  and  at  night  I  removed 
her  with  her  chickens,  placing  the  other  two  eggs  under  another 
hen.  In  the  morning  I  tried  the  eggs  in  warm  water,  and  both 
danced  about  merrily,  so  I  had  great  hopes  of  having  a  full 
brood,  and  outnumbering  my  poultry-woman,  who  in  another 
yard  had  just  had  twelve  out  of  thirteen  eggs  hatched.  In  the 
evening  both  eggs  were  "  sprung,"  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing I  found  one  chicken,  so  left  the  remaining  egg  a  few  hours 
longer.  On  taking  it  from  the  nest  I  knew  its  little  inmate 
was  dead ;  and,  hoping  I  should  see  a  poor  little  thing  which 
I  should  have  no  cause  to  regret,  I  broke  the  egg,  and  found  a 
fine  chicken  having  one  head  and  neck,  two  united  bodies,  with 
four  legs  and  four  wings.  I  dried  it  by  the  fire,  it  being  eloUied 
like  other  chicks ;  and  being  a  curiosity  I  had  it  placed  in 
spirits,  and  have  it  now  in  my  possession.  Possibly  with  a 
little  assistance  it  might  have  managed  to  get  out  of  its  shell, 
but  I  fancy  my  chance  of  rearing  it  would  have  been  very 
smalL  I  may  add  the  egg  was  a  Dorldng's,  of  the  usual  size, 
and  in  no  way  remarkable  in  shape. — B.  B. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Chickxmb  Dtiko  (fveliiM).— There  is  no  proTailing  disease  un< 
poultry.  A  chemiai  or  niedioal  mux  can  tell  yon  vkether  they 
poisoned.  Abont  this  time,  snd  Istet,  people  are  m  the  habit  of  dressing 
wheat  lor  sowing  with  arsenic,  and  chickens  often  die  from  eating  a  few 
grains  of  it  Where  fowls  have,  as  yours  have,  all  that  is  necessary  fac 
health,  and  yet  die  in  numbers,  we  always  look  either  for  '*  wUfol 
murder  "  or  '^accidental  death."  There  are  no  **  natural  causes  *'  for  d*- 
oeaae  in  such  cases. 

PouLTEY  Club  Show  (Ah  Exhibitor),— Yon  had  better  apiply  to  the 
Seerslary  of  the  CHiib.    We  oannot  giye  yon  the  information. 

Fowls  lUriKa  Apples  (/.  JT.).— Apples,  decidedly,  are  not  injinions 
to  fowls.  If  they  were,  a  terrible  poultry  mortality  would  annually 
oooor  in  the  cider  districts.  Sadden  death  in  fowls  nsnally  occurs  btnn 
orer-fatness. 

Ctokiets  {Blume).—Yfe  cannot  tell  you  where  you  can  find  a  purchaser 
for  sroiir  Cygnets,  but  adTise  you  to  try  an  advertisement  in  our  oohmuiSL 
It  will  not  In  any  way  prsyent  their  sale  if  you  cut  their  wings.  We 
beUeye  it  renders  them  more  Taluable  to  pinion  them. 

PioxoMS  (If.  ^.).— There  are  two  Societies  which  you  could  loin,  the 
Philoperisteron  and  the  National  Oolnmbarian.  Both  hold  shows  in 
London. 

CooxDia  BiLVBB  Btxv.—OourinJaehcy  wishes  to  know  how  this  should 
be  cooked. 

POULTRY  MARKET.— OcTOBEB  8. 

There  is  a  good  supply,  and  a  languid  trade.  The  dose  weather  has  a 
great  effect  on  the  sale  ox  inferior  poultry. 

•  d.8.d  s.  d8.d 

Large  Fowls 2    0  to  2    6  ,  Pheasants    2    6  to8    0 

SmaUer  do 1    9       2    0    Partridges    0  10      1    4 

Chickens  1    6       1    9    Grouse 2    0      2    0 

Oeese 6    0       7    6  ,  Hares 8    O      3    6 

Ducks 2    0       2    8,  Babbits 1    4      15 

Pigeons 0   8      0   9  .  Wild  do 0    9      0  10 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month 

OGTOBEB  16-88, 1868. 

Average  Temperature 
near  I^ondon. 

Rain  in 

last 
W  years. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

ISSf. 

Moon 
SeU. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
After 
Son. 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

16 

Tu 

Bcheveria  grandiflonu 

a:?- 

^^l"- 

Mean. 
49.6 

"^ir 

m.      h. 
87af6 

m.    h. 
4af5 

m.      h. 
14afl 

m.  h. 
89afl0 

Days 

3) 

m.    s. 
14    82 

289 

17 

W 

Erica  pulohella. 

6&5 

41.8 

49.8 

17 

89     6 

8     6 

51      1 

80    11 

9 

14    84 

890 

18 

Tb 

St.  Lukb. 

58.8 

41.8 

49.7 

18 

81      6 

0     6 

85      8 

mom. 

10 

14    45 

291 

19 

F 

Erica  cerinthoides. 

69.8 

40.8 

50.0 

80 

82      6 

68     4 

64     8 

86      0 

11 

14    57 

892 

90 

S 

59.6 

40.0 

49.7 

17 

84      6 

56     4 

88      8 

47      1 

12 

15      7 

298 

81 

Bux 

81  SUITDAT  AVTBR  TbXHZTT. 

68J» 

89.9 

49.3 

17 

86      6 

54     4 

51      8 

0     8 

18 

15    17 

894 

82 

M 

Erica  acuminata. 

69.0 

48.9 

50.9 

88 

88     6 

58      4 

80      4 

18      4 

14 

15    26 

896 

From  obsdrvations  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirty-nine  yean,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  58.9'' ;  and  its  night    | 

temperature  40^<>.    The  greatest  heat  was  78°, 

on  the  aist,  1881 :  and  the  lowest  cold  90^.  on  the  Slst.  1848.     The  oreatest  fall  of  rain  was 

VINE-BORDERS,  AND   HOW  TO    MAKE  THEM. 


ALL  ABLE  papers  on  the  con- 
fltmc'tion  of  vinei-ies  hiive 
Ifttelj  appeared  in  tliese 
pnges,  but  as  I  have  now 
coinmcBced  altering  ft  range 
of  old  viuerie^  a  description 
of  the  intended  arrangements  may  be  interesting  to  some 
readers  who  have  similar  alterations  in  view.  This  range 
of  houses  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  although 
jbuilt  many  years ;  it  has  a  lean-to  roof,  and  is  upwards  of 
90  feet  long.  It  is  16  feet  wide,  and  the  front  lights  are  about 
4^  feet  high.  These  I  am  having  shortened  to  about  2  feet, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  depth  to  the  inside  border, 
which  will  not  be  less  than  5  feet  deep.  This  I  consider 
an  important  point  in  the  construction  of  a  Vine-border. 

Many  will  say  that  a  border  3  feet  deep  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  Vine  to  grow  in  ;  this  may  be  so  if  the  Vines  are 
not  intended  to  remain  for  a  long  time,  but  where  they  are, 
and  are  expected  to  produce  fine  Grapes  year  after  year, 
there  must  be  a  greater  depth  of  soil  for  them  to  grow  in, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  border  has  been  properly 
made,  and  the  Vines  treated  with  proper  care,  they  will 
produce  fruit  quite  as  good  in  quality  at  tliirty  or  fifty 
years  old  as  they  will  at  three,  five,  or  eight.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, the  prince  of  Grape-growers,  has  proved  by  his  recent 
success  that  Vines  planted  nine  years  ago  can  be  made  to 
produce  Grapes  superior  in  point  of  colour,  size  of  bunch 
and  berry,  and  general  excellence  to  anything  that  has 
been  brought  against  them  at  the  metropolitan  and  other 
shows  during  the  last  three  years,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  some  wonderful  examples  have  been  exliibitcd  from 
younger  Vines  which  have  been  subjected  to  very  high 
cultivation.  The  Vines  above  alluded  to  are  not  grown 
simply  for  the  production  of  one  or  two  fine  bunches  for 
exhibition,  but  each  is  made  to  produce  an  average  crop  of 
from  seven  to  twelve  bunches,  and  so  far  from  the  Vines 
showing  any  signs  of  exhaustion  from  age,  their  produce 
appears  to  be  improved  in  quality  every  year  as  they 
increase  in  size.  I  hope  soon  to  give  a  description  of  the 
vineries  at  Garston,  including  the  large  house  which  has 
been  recently  erected  for  the  growth  of  young  Vines,  in 
which  there  may  be  seen  growing  at  the  present  time 
upwards  of  two  thousand  young  Vmes  in  pots  averaging 
11  inches  in  diameter. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  my  paper.  For  the  purpose 
of  shortening  the  front  lights  they  have  to  be  all  taken  out. 
The  next  proceeding  is  to  prop  up  the  front  of  the  house 
securely,  so  that  the  wall  plate  may  be  removed  and  the 
uprights  riiortened  to  the  same  length  as  the  lights.  This 
being  done,  the  wall  plate  will  be  raised,  and  properly  se- 
cured to  tiiem.  The  whole  of  the  front  wall  is  to  be  pulled 
yo.89a.— YokXL,  New  Suni. 


down,  and  instead  of  building  a  continuous  wall  again  I 
shall  allow  the  front  of  the  house  to  rest  on  14-inch  pillais 
placed  3  feet  apart.  The  whole  of  the  front  lights  will  be 
made  to  open  simultaneously  with  a  lever  and  spindle.  I 
consider  tne  plan  of  opening  every  other  light  a  very  bad 
one.  Every  light  should  be  made  to  open  at  once,  so  that 
the  air  may  be  regularly  admitted  all  along  the  front  of 
the  house ;  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the  impure  air  the 
house  may  contain  is  driven  out  at  the  top  if  the  back 
lights  are  opened  at  the  same  time.  This  should  always 
be  attended  to  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning,  if  oidy 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  whole  of  the  back  lights 
wiU  be  made  to  open  on  a  similar  plan  to  those  in  front.  At 
present  there  is  a  walk  along  the  back  and  front  of  this 
range  of  houses ;  the  walk  in  the  front  will  be  done  away 
with,  and  that  at  the  back  will  be  removed  4  feet  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  house  to  allow  of  a  fom*-feet  border  being 
made  between  the  back  wall  and  the  walk,  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  pot  Vines  for  fruiting  against  the  back  wall. 
This  will  help  to  furnish  a  supply  of  Grapes  whilst  the 
permanent  Vines  are  gaining  strength  and  vigour,  for  I  do 
not  intend  to  allow  them  to  bear  a  single  bunch  till  the 
third  year  after  planting.  A  good  supply  of  Grapes  can 
be  had  from  the  back  wall  during  this  time  ;  fifty  Vines 
can  be  grov\Ti  against  the  back  wall,  and  each  wiU  pro- 
duce from  five  to  seven  good  blinchcs.  Thus,  with  a  good 
stock  of  pot  Vines  in  another  house  specially  set  apart 
for  their  culture,  the  required  supply  will  be  furnished  till 
the  permanent  Vines  are  established,  when  Vine-growing 
against  the  back  wall  will  be  discontinued. 

There  are  three  divisions  in  the  range — one  will  be 
planted  with  early  Grapes,  a  second  ydik  Muscats,  and 
the  third  will  be  occupied  with  late  Gtrapes.  At  the  end  of 
this  ninge  will  be  built  a  new  vinery  164  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide,  and  which  will  consist  of  three  divisions — one 
for  second  early  Grapes,  another  for  ^Muscats,  and  a  tliird  for 
late  Grapes.  The  walk  through  the  houses  will  be  4  feet 
wide,  and  this,  with  the  4  feet  for  the  border  between  the 
walk  and  the  waU,  will  leave  a  border  8  feet  wjde  for  tlie 
permanent  Vines.  These  will  be  all  planted  inside,  but  far 
enough  away  from  the  w^all  plate  to  give  room  for  one  row 
of  four-inch  pipes ;  if  the  Vines  be  planted  15  inches  from 
the  front,  and  the  row  of  pipes  be  placed  as  close  to  the 
wall  plate  as  possible,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  the 
Vine-stems  to  thicken  without  sufteidng  any  injury  from 
the  hot-water  pipes.  I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  pipe  should  be  placed  close  to  the  front  where  the 
cold  air  is  admitted  into  the  house,  so  that  the  au-  may  be 
warmed  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  Viae  or  its 
tender  foliage.  In  arranging  the  pipes,  caie  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  pipe  nearest  the  front  the  hottest. 

There  will  be  five  rows  of  four-inch  pipes  in  each  of 
the  houses,  placed  at  equal  distances  over  the  surface  of 
the  borders,  and  all  on  a  level  with  the  front  wall  plate ; 
the  heat  will  by  these  means  be  regularly  distributed  all 
over  the  house,  and  by  having  tlie  pipes  mentioned  above 
there  will  seldom  be  any  necessity  for  having  them  very 
hot  in  each  house.  There  will  be  six  trough  pipes,  over 
which  a  lead  pipe  will  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
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troughs  with  water  when  it  ie  found  neoeseary  to  oharge  the 
house  with  moisture.  These  troughs  are  also  necessary  to 
hold  sulphur  to  guard  against  the  red  spider  and  mildew,  and 
as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  required  for  evaporating-purposes 
ihey  should  be  at  once  partiaUy  filled  up  with  sulphur.  Al- 
though there  may  be  no  appearance  of  either  of  the  abore 
petiiSt  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage,  that  *'  prevention 
is  hotter  than  cure." 

Having  detailed  the  arrangement  of  the  houses,  I  will  now 
describe  the  process  of  malong  the  border  both  inside  and 
outside.  After  excavating  the  day  and  rubbish  to  the  desised 
depth,  a  number  of  nine-inch  pillars  will  be  huilt  about 
15 inches  above  the  bottom;  these  are  to  support  the  large 
flags  with  which  the  bottom  of  the  border  will  be  covered. 
The  border  outside  will  be  12  feet  wide ;  this  will  also  be 
covered  with  flags  the  same  as  that  inside,  and  at  the  front  of 
the  outside  border  will  be  two  rows  of  four-inch  pipes,  of  which 
the  uppermost  pipe  will  have  a  trough  on  it  to  be  filled  when 
necessary  with  water  from  a  small  lead  pipe.  The  heat  from 
ihese  pipes  will  be  shut  in,  and  made  to  pass  through  the 
hollow  chamber  below  the  border;  some  ventilators  will  be 
iflaoed  at  intervals  of  3  feet  along  the  front  wall  of  the  border 
through  which  air  will  be  admitted  to  the  house  by  means  of 
an  air-chimney,  which  will  communicate  with  the  main  body 
ef  the  house  and  the  chambers  below  the  borders  when  it  is 
too  cold  to  open  the  front  lights.  The  water  being  turned  ai 
irill  into  the  troughs,  a  geniid  degree  of  moisture  with  a  good 
oonent  of  warm  air  can  be  maintained  in  the  house  in  tiiie 
floldest  day. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  heating  Vine-borders  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes  placed  directly  beneath  them  ;  when  the  pipes  are 
so  placed  they  Are  sure  to  dry  up  the  border  for  a  foot  or 
18  inches  above  them,  and  for  2  feet  to  the  right  and  left.  If 
Hie  border  has  been  properly  made,  and  plenty  of  good  drainage 
placed  in  the  bottom,  the  Vine  roots  are  sure  to  make  their 
way  thither  very  soon  after  planting,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Vine  thus  derives  much  vigour,  for  we  often  find  the  most 
healthy  roots  amongst  the  drainage.  If  we  turn  out  a  Vine 
that  has  been  growing  in  a  pot  we  invariably  find  the  most 
healthy  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  amongst  the  drainage ; 
if,  then,  a  hot- water  pipe  is  placed  anywhere  near  the  maas  of 
roots,  which  will  certainly  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  weU- 
made  Vine-border,  we  may  easily  ii];iaglne  what  will  foUow; 
hut  by  simply  having  the  pipes  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
border,  as  described  above,  no  harm  can  be  done  to  the  roots, 
and  the  air  can  always  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  border  being  elevated  above  the  bottom  water  will  be 
prevented  from  standing  near  the  roots,  and  the  whole  of  the 
outside  border  will  be  covered  with  glass.  The  framework  will 
he  made  in  pieces,  fixed  together  and  kept  in  their  proper 
places  by  means  of  little  hooks.  I  have  had  it  made  in  this 
way  so  that  portions  of  it  may  be  lifted  off  the  border  when 
not  wanted,  and  easily  taken  for  covering  a  bed  of  Strawbemes, 
early  vegetables,  bedding  plants,  &c.  I  intend  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  border  of  the  new  range,  described  above,  covered 
in  this  way,  so  that  I  can  keep  the  roots  from  being  drouihad 
with  rain  and  snow  if  necessary,  and  by  taking  off  the  cover 
over  the  pipes  the  12-feet  border  con  be  made  available  for 
flhelteriDg  bedding  plants,  and  for  growing  early  Peas,  Potatoes, 
.  and  numerous  other  things  in  boxes.  The  whole  of  the  12-feet 
border  in  front  of  the  range  I  am  altering  now  will  be  used 
for  similar  purposes,  for  I  shall  not  make  any  border  outside 
lor  the  first  year.  The  spaces  between  the  brick  pillars  whi<^ 
support  the  front  of  the  range  wiU  be  filled  up  with  loose 
bricks,  so  that  these  may  be  easily  taken  out  when  it  is  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  border  outside.  There  should,  how- 
ever, be  a  thin  coat  of  mortar  spread  on  the  inside  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  growing  in  amongst  the  bricks,  idso  to  prevent 
the  air  doing  the  roots  injury  frcm  the  outside. 

After  the  flags  have  all  been  properly  fixed  I  shall  i^aee  over 
them  a  nine-inch  layer  of  lime  and  brick  rubbish,  mixing  with 
it  a  liberal  quantity  of  bones  broken  into  pieces  varying  in  size 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  8  inches ;  then  chopped  soda, 
lime  nibbish,  boiled  bones,  and  charcoal  in  layers  of  9  inches 
•r  1  foot  in  thickness.  The  whole  of  this  should  be  well  in- 
corporated together,  but  the  sods  should  not  be  topped  in 
pieces  smaller  than  3  or  4  inches  square,  and  they  ahoiild 
not  be  more  than  2^  or  3  indies  thick  when  they  are  first  out 
from  the  field.  Before  taking  them  the  grass  should  be  mown 
as  closely  as  possible.  When  cut  they  should  be  set  in  rows  on 
their  edges  for  a  week  or  two  before  they  are  wanted,  so  that 
.they  may  be  sweetened  by  the  air  passing  freely  through  ~ 


This  is  a  very  important  point  to  be  home  in  mind  by  evety 
one  who  contemplates  the  formation  of  a  Vine-border.  Sncoess 
often  d^Mnds  on  paying  proper  attention  to  what  are  ofieB 
termed  minor,  and  by  many  useless,  details.  If  the  bottfarjbi 
made  when  the  sods  are  in  a  nice  medium  state  of  drTiiess, 
there  is  no  fear  of  its  ever  becoming  sour  or  unheaMliy.  Be- 
tween each  layer  of  the  above  description  I  shall  place  2  inches 
in  thickness  of  lime  rubbish  and  boiled  bones  mixed  in  lbs 
proportion  of  about  two-thirds  of  lime  rubbish  to  one  of  bones. 
The  border  will  be  made  in  this  way  from  the  hottom  to  the 
top  ;  each  layer  will  be  thrown  on,  and  merely  pressed  down 
with  a  fork  or  spade,  and  no  one  will  be  permitted  on  any 
pretence  to  go  on  the  border,  for  it  must  be  allowed  to  settle 
gradually  and  of  its  own  accord.  The  top  layer  will  be  com- 
posed  of  some  good  loam,  which  has  been  lying  in  a  heap  for 
six  or  eight  months ;  to  it  will  be  added  a  liberal  quant%  ol 
boiled  bones,  and  a  little  well-decomposed  stable-manure  wiH  he 
mixed  with  it  in  a  healthy  state.  Over  this  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  raw  half-inch  bones  will  be  given  after  the  Vines  are  plaated, 
but  no  manure  of  any  kind  will  be  used  In  the  layers  beneath ; 
that  in  the  top  layer  is  only  to  encourage  rapid  root-action. 

The  whole  of  the  details  described  in  this  article  will  te 
carefully  carried  out,  and  the  future  results  I  have  no  doubt 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble,  and  fulfil  my  most 
expectations. — J.  Wills. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  THEIR  STAJOES. 

I  HITS  occupied  my  leisure  for  the  last  fortnight  in  staking 
my  Chrysanthemums,  a  process  specially  productive  of  two 
things — thought,  and  backache ;  it  is  with  the  former  only  tittit 
I  wish  to  trouble  you.  My  fiirst  thought  and  wonder  was  that 
the  Chrysanthemum  should  be  such  a  favourite  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  environs,  and  still  be  so  neglected  in  the 
country,  whidi  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  is  certainly  the 
case,  for  it  really  is  a  piteous  sight  sometimes  to  see  the  oU 
plants  left  to  grow  on  year  after  year  without  the  sh'ghtest  at- 
tention being  paid  to  them,  with  their  bare  attenuated  stemi 
left  either  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  or  tied  round  the  middle 
to  one  stake,  which  will  persist  in  lolling  sidewise,  making  the 
plant  look  decrepid  and  woe-begone.  Now,  of  aU  plants  Urn 
Chrysanthemum  comes  to  us  at  the  most  aoeeptahle  seesoiu 
when  it  may  almost  be  said  to  reign  supreme,  and  altboo^  I 
must  admit  that  its  perfume  is  not  of  the  most  grateful  kind, 
still  its  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colour  far  more  than  compen- 
sate for  that  one  drawback.  It  is  almost  endless  in  its  variety 
of  colour,  inexpensive  as  a  rule,  and  the  easiest  plant  to  propa- 
gate we  have  in  the  garden,  but  to  grow  it  well,  as  the  LondoneiB 
certainly  do,  is  another  matter. 

The  method  of  growing  this  plant  well  has  been  so  frequenilj 
described  that  it  would  be  useless  here  to  introduce  it  at  length ; 
one  or  two  hints,  however,  I  will  venture  to  suggest.  Take  tiie 
cuttings  as  early  as  possible  from  the  young  shoots,  and  having 
struck  and  potted  them  off  into  separate  pots,  they  should  hi 
allowed  to  become  thoroughly  established  before  the  proceea  of 
pinching  is  commenced.  When,  hcwever,  you  do  pinch,  pineh 
boldly,  and  when  the  laterals  have  shot  out  from  the  fijrst  pinch- 
ing give  them  time  to  gain  strength  before  you  pineh  them ; 
from  this  time  the  pinching  must  be  regulated  by  the  shape  of 
plant  you  desire.  The  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  know 
what  drought  is,  or  all  their  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  fall ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a 
hungry  as  well  as  a  thirsty  soul,  and  rejoices  in  liquid  manofe, 
but  I  never  give  my  plants  any  till  they  have  finished  their 
growth  and  have  commenced  to  form  their  fiower  buds,  and  then 
I  give  it  liberally,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  leaves  with  iL 

A  word  now  as  to  stakes.  I  have  never  liked  painted  wood,  end 
a  solid  square,  or  more  generally  circle,  of  unpointed  deal  stakes 
is  my  abomination ;  so  when  I  use  deal  stakes  at  all,  I  stain 
them  with  oak  staining,  which  is  a  quick  and  inexpensive  opera- 
tion, perfectly  innocuous  to  the  plants,  and  decidedly  more  sub- 
dued in  appearance  than  either  of  the  other  forms.  Hie  beet 
wooden  stakes  I  know  are  the  twigs  of  the  Blackthorn  cut  when 
the  leaf  falls,  trimmed,  and  tied  tightly  in  bundles,  to  be  left 
through  the  winter  to  di^.  The  stakes  do  not  warp,  and  the  little 
notches  on  them  not  only  help  to  take  off  their  lank  i^pearanee, 
hut  serve  as  an  excellent  holdfast  iot  your  bast  in  trainiaig. 
The  stake,  however,  that  I  specially  wish  to  advocate  the  use  of 
is  galvanised  iron  wire,  which  I  procure  of  various  lengths  and 
thicknesses,  and,  after  having  used  it  for  ^yb  years  to  stabs 
1  my  Chrysanthemums,  Picotees,  and  all  perennials,  I  can  oob&- 
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dently  vecommend  it  as  cleanly,  neat,  durable,  aad  in  the  «&cl 
ehaap ;  ii  might  be  weU  applied  in  the  bent  £om  ae  a  support 
lor  Hyacmths,  or  used  for  pegging  Verbenas  or  Isfyering  Piootees. 
For  the  latter  purposes  I  nse  thin  wire,  and  iJter  bending  it, 
■tick  each  end  into  the  pith  of  short  lengths  of  willow  tiiigB, 
whidb  serve  to  hold  it  test  In  ti&e  soil. 

I  fear  most  of  these  thoaghts  of  mine  are  trite  and  stieky, 
Ibotsome  may  gain  a  hint  or  two,  and  if  so  th^  wiU  not  ho  we- 
less.— H.  P. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Obsebtino  your  remarks  to  your  correspondent,  "  A.  B.,"  in 
relation  to  the  Potato  disease,  I  wish  to  state  my  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  though  substantially  differing  from  you^  I 
trust  you  will  give  my  remarks  a  place. 

For  some  years  I  have  particularly  observed  that  when  we 
have  a  good  Mushroom  season,  we  have  aUo  an  excessive  quan- 
tify of  diseased  Potatoes ;  but  when  the  season  is  unfavonrable 
to  the  Mushroom,  we  have  little  or  no  disease — ^that  is,  when 
Potatoes  are  planted  in  a  favourable  situation,  and  at  the 
proper  time.    I  more  particularly  refsr  to  Ihe  later  varieties. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fungus  is  generated  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. To  illustrate  this,  two  years  ago  last  July  I  gathered 
a  fine  crop  of  sound  Ash-leaf  Kidney  Potatoes,  out  of  which  I 
selected  a  number  for  seed,  and  laid  them  on  a  south  border 
to  green ;  when  examining  them  about  the  middle  of  August,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  one-half  of  them  diseased.  This,  I  eon- 
nder,  was  occasioned  by  their  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
in  which  existed  the  Potato  fungus. 

This  year  I  have  a  fine  crop  of  Tomatoes  growing  on  a  sooth 
waU,  one-half  of  which  is  affected  with  the  Potato  disease  fyon 
say  Tomato  and  Potato  blight  are  not  identical).  To  satLsfj 
myself,  I  selected  eight  perfectly  sound  Potatoes  out  of  a  lot  of 
that  excellent  second  early  variety,  **  The  King,"  which  was 
stored  away  in  a  dry  fruit-room,  and  spawned  them  with  the 
fnngns  taken  from  an  affected  Tomato,  after  doing  which,  I 
placed  the  eight  tubers  in  different  aspects,  some  outside  par- 
tially exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  others  in  the  fruit-room. 
All  the  tubers  so  treated  were  affected  with  the  disease  within 
eight  days,  those  placed  outside  very  badly,  while  those  in  the 
firnit-room  were  attacked  with  less  virulence,  on  account,  no 
doubt,  of  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  my  experience  as  to  the  best 
method  of  preventing  the  Potato  disease.  About  the  middle  of 
August  last,  I  planted  a  quarter  of  ground  with  Flukes,  the  sets 
Mng  of  the  soundest  character.  One-half  of  these  rotted  in 
the  ground,  and  what  did  grow  were  of  a  very  weak  oonstitution. 
To  fill  up  tiie  vacancies  caused  by  the  failures,  in  the  first  week 
of  Jnne  I  planted  some  small  sets  of  the  same  Flukes,  which 
had  been  lying  in  the  fruit-room,  in  a  very  high  tempevatnre. 
G^be  sets  resembled  shrivelled  Pears ;  notwithstanding  that,  the 
pUmts  from  them  came  up  with  great  vigour,  which  Uiey  main- 
tained tihroughoot  the  season.  I  took  up  the  crop  thns  planted 
om.  the  25th  of  September,  when  I  found  that  every  Potato 
plaoted  in  June  produced  from  six  to  eight  large,  sound  Potatoes, 
except  two  or  tl^ee  which  were  partially  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  whereas  the  April-planted  sets  produced  nothing  but 
pooY  and  diseased  Potatoes,  only  fit  for  pigs. — Johk  Soblit, 
Gardener  to  Mr$,  Zwitchehbart^  Jiotelandf^  Aigburth* 

[So  far  from  refuting  what  we  stated  to  be  our  opinion  re- 
lative to  the  Potato  disease,  we  consider  that  Mr.  Sorley's  ex- 
perience confirms  it.  A  wet,  mild  autumn  is  favourable  to  the 
psoduction  of  Mushrooms,  and  would,  as  many  have  testified, 
promote  the  appearance  and  development  of  the  fungus  in  the 
**  later  varieties,"  to  which  Mr.  Sorley  refers.  Car  opinion  re- 
ferred to  earlier  varieties  stored  before  the  autumn  arrived. 

Greening  Potatoes  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  has  been 
advocated  by  n^ny  practical  men  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease ; 
hat  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  quite  certain  it  is  that  no  fangus  is 
"  generated  "  in  the  atmoq^here.  All  fongi  are  prodoeed  from 
gKms  of  some  kind,  and  the  atmosphere  may  convey  these  to 
the  Potatoes,  but  the  most  probable  course  of  events  is  that  the 
embryo  Inngas  being  piesent  in  the  Potato,  exposure  to  the 
fMsBitudes  of  temperature  and  moisture  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fangus. 

Wounding  the  tubers  and  introducing  morhifie  matter  from 
the  Tomatoes  would  produce  an  ulcer  in  the  tubers  especially 
latDuzable  to  the  development  of  the  Potato  fungus,  but  does 
not  prove  that  this  is  identical  with  the  fungus  of  the  Tomato. 
The  microscope  akme  can  determine  that ;  and  from  what  we 
know  of  the  two  we  conclude  that  they  are  different  genera. 


Using  dried  sets  was  recommended  long  since  as  a  piwventfae 
ol  the  Potato  disease.  We  onoe  had  our  best  erop  of  Potstoes 
from  sets  planted  either  at  the  elose  of  Jmie,  or  eariy  in  July ; 
bnt  late  p&nting  as  a  role  is  to  be  avoided. 

We  hear  of  the  disease  being  prevalent  in  many  places,  bat 
exQluaively  among  the  late  crops.  A  sam{de  of  an  earUer  erop 
grewB  near  Bamet,  has  just  been  shown  to  us,  surpassinn^ 
•aseHeni  in  condition  and  size,  one  tuber  weighed  1  lb.  7  obs., 
wiother  1  lb.  9ozs.,  and  the  third  21bB.  11  ozs. !] 


CONIFERS  AT  LINTON  PARK. 

I  AM  glad  that  Mr.  Kent  has  directed  attention  to  some  fine 
Ckttifers  which  exist  at  Piltdown,  near  Maresfield ;  and  I  am 
sure  he,  as  well  as  others,  will  feel  interested  in  reports  from 
different  places  as  to  a  class  of  plants,  respecting  superior  speci- 
mens of  which  information  is  always  read  with  interest.  When 
many  of  the  species  were  introduced  the  number  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  novelties  was  much  smaller  than  at  present ;  but 
those  who  secured  them  at  that  time,  and  were  favoured  by  a 
suitable  situation  and  climate,  are  now  rewarded  by  the  size  and 
beaaty  of  their  specimens. 

Amongst  private  growers  who  early  gave  their  attention  to 
the  cnltivation  of  Gonifer»,  perhaps  none  was  more  enthusi- 
aatic  than  the  late  Lady  Grenville,  whose  pinetum  at  Dropm<»e 
has  been  heard  of  far  and  wide,  and  I  believe  several  of  the 
specimens  there  are  not  approached  by  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  Fancy  an  Arauoaria  nearly  50  feet  high,  a 
Douglas  Pine  of  nearly  90  feet,  a  Deodar  50  feet  high,  a  Pinus 
laricio  68  feet,  and  Pinus  excelsa  and  ponderosa  each  about 
60  feet  high,  with  others  not  less  remarkable.  These  speci- 
mens leave  most  others  in  the  shade ;  nevertheless,  now  and 
then  a  tree  is  foand  to  equal  or  exceed  the  Dropmore  standard, 
and  I  am  ia^d  that  a  better  Picea  pinsapo  exists  at  a  place  in 
Oomwall,  and  some  years  ago  I  saw  an  excellent  Abies  Doug- 
lasii  growing  at  Brenohley  in  Kent.  I  believe  that  there  are 
also  good  specimens  of  most  of  the  early-introduced  Conifers 
at  fiayfordbnry,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  I  think  as  good  specimens 
as  those  Mr.  Kent  enumerates  as  growing  at  Piltdown  are  to 
be  met  with  at  Bury  Hill ;  while  Mr.  McDonald,  at  page  165, 
mentions  the  finest  specimen  of  Cnpressus  maorocarpa  whi<^ 
I  have  heard  of  as  existing  at  Woodstock  in  Ireland.  Some 
years  ago,  I  may  remark,  I  saw  in  Northumberland  a  very  fine 
Araoearia  upwards  of  80  feet  high.  That  certain  species  may 
pKoeper  at  one  place  and  not  in  others  is  easy  to  conceive,  for 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  plants  brought  from  the  two  extremes 
of  the  globe  should  alike  succeed  in  the  same  spot ;  the  wonder 
is  that  they  do  so  well.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
some  spedes  will  not  thrive  at  one  place  and  succeed  well  at 
another,  as,  apart  from  important  differences  in  the  atmo- 
spherie  conditions,  there  are  those  of  soil ;  and  if  particular 
notice  were  taken,  some  of  the  species  might  be  found  lacking 
that  robust  health  which  they  could  only  exhibit  in  a  situation 
dilBerent  from  that  which  they  occupy.  Such  I  find  to  be 
the  ease  here,  at  Linton,  where  we  have  excellent  examples  of 
many  of  the  finest .  species,  yet  some  of  them  individuaUy 
afford  unmistakeable  tokens  that  the  place  does  not  suit  them. 

la  the  following  notes  I  purpose  giving  some  details  respect- 
ing a  few  of  the  most  notable  coniferous  trees  growing  here ; 
and  it  is  farther  necessary  to  premise  that  the  measurements 
were  taken  last  December,  so  that  in  most  cases  2  feet  or  more 
mvy  be  added  for  the  growth  of  the  present  year.  As  each 
tree  was  measured  in  the  same  month  five  years  previously, 
the  progress  made  in  the  interval  is  also  stated. 

AiuucABU  iMBBioATA,  80|  foct  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter,, 
has  grown  8|  feet  in  the  last  five  years.  This  tree  does  not 
present  such  a  picture  of  robust  health  as  it  did  some  years 
800,  some  of  the  lower  limbs  showing  brown  foliage,  and  the 
branches  nearest  the  ground  for  about  5  feet  are  gone,  bat 
those  above  that  height  hang  down  and  sweep  tlie  surffetee. 
On  the  whole  the  appearance  of  the  tree  is  good,  the  outline 
being  more  that  of  a  cylinder  than  of  a  cone  witii  a  rounded 
top.  The  upper  and  greater  part  of  the  branches  is  healthy 
and  fine.  The  tree  is  much  admired.  Last  year  it  produced 
three  eones,  which  when  growing  were  hi^ly  ornamental, . 
being  globular,  with  projecting  spines,  forming  a  ball  as  large* 
as  a  hedgehog.  The  seeds,  however,  were  not  perfected.  This 
season  tibere  are  several  more  cones  forming,  but  being  much 
later  than  last  year  there  is  less  hope  of  their  succeeding 
Several  other  fine  trees,  from  15  to  18  feet  high  and  upwards 
exhibit  different  habits  of  growth  and  different  degrees  of  health 
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aeoording  to  the  Bitoation  in  which  they  are  planted.  A  rather 
deep  soil,  not  too  dry,  seems  to  suit  this  tree  best. 

Abiucabu  brasiiiIemsis,  25  i  feet  high  and  18  feet  in  diameter, 
hATing  grown  5  feet  in  the  last  five  years.  This  tree,  however, 
is  not  at  home,  and  is  evidently  too  tender  for  coltlTation  ont 
of  doors.  It  is  better  fitted  for  a  consenraiory  plant.  I  have 
never  seen  it  do  well  out  of  doors  except  at  Bedleaf ,  near  Ton- 
bridge,  and  there  I  beliere  it  is  not  looking  so  well  now  as 
formerly.  In  the  mildest  parts  of  Cornwall  and  South  Devon 
perhaps  it  will  succeed  better;  and  I  think  it  is  prospering 
pretty  well  at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  near  Plymouth. 

Abies  uobinda  ob  Suithiana,  35  feet  high  and  21  feet  in 
diameter,  having  grown  8i  feet  during  the  last  five  years. 
There  are  several  other  trees  about  SO  feet  high,  all  in  excellent 
health,  and  presenting  less  diversity  of  form  and  appearance 
thm  most  of  the  kindred  species.  The  usual  outline  is  cylin- 
drical for  the  first  6  feet  or  so  upwards,  and  conical  afterwards. 
The  habit  is  dense»  and  not  much  broken  by  projecting  por- 
tions of  the  growth.  Some  of  the  trees  are  producing  beautiful 
cones  of  a  rich  green  colour,  pendulous,  and  somewhat  longer 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  Spruce  Fir. 

Abies  Douolasii. — I  only  mention  this  to  show  that  the 
situation  favourable  to  many  other  Conifers  is  not  so  to  this, 
as  we  have  not  a  good  specimen.  One  or  two  of  the  early- 
planted  trees,  having  fallen  into  bad  health,  were  removed 
Bome  years  ago;  and  more  recently  our  best  specimen,  of 
recent  planting,  met  with  an  accident.  Nothing,  however,  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  this*  species  when  in  good  condition,  and 
the  noble  examples  of  it  existing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  testify  to  its  adaptability  to  most  situations. 

Abies  canadbmsis  (Hemlock  Spruce). — Several  fine  trees 
show,  by  their  deep  green  foliage,  that  the  site,  a  tolerably  dry 
one,  suits  them. 

Abies  Mbnziesii. — ^I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  Spruce 
which  we  have  here  under  this  name  being  the  true  one. 

Abibs  Ksmpfebi. — I  fear  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  much  of 
this  pUmt,  as  one  we  have  had  three  or  four  years  is  barely 
2  feet  high,  and  scarcely  makes  any  progress  ;  otherwise,  if  it 
could  be  coaxed  to  grow  as  fast  as  some  of  the  family,  its  thick 
fleshy  leaves,  resembling  those  of  some  of  the  Mesembryan- 
themums,  give  it  a  peculiar  distinctness. 

Cedbus  peodaba,  37  feet  high,  and  30  feet  in  diameter ;  it 
has  grown  7  feet  in  the  last  five  vears.  Different  individuals 
exhibit  considerable  diversity  of  character,  so  much  so,  that  the 
question  sometimes  arises  whether  they  really  all  belong  to  one 
species,  as  some  have  almost  lost  that  glaucous  hue  which 
characterised  their  growth  when  in  a  younger  state,  and  even 
the  pendulous  habit  seems  to  become  yearly  less  marked,  so 
that  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  great  authorities  that  the 
Deodar  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  will  eventually  merge  into 
one,  is  likely  to  be  realised.  Here  we  have  plants  which  in 
winter  might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  latter  species,  although 
in  summer  their  young  growth  is  pendent,  and  less  stiff;  but 
these  differences  seem  to  become  less  as  time  goes  on.  Several 
years  ago  I  remember  seeing,  I  believe  at  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derbyslure,  some  Deodars  wMch  had  been  grafted  on  the  top 
of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  stock  being  some  6  feet  or  more 
high,  and  allowed  to  branch  out  as  well  as  the  Deodar,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  at  that  time  was  marked  enough ;  but 
as  it  was  during  the  growing  season  that  I  saw  them,  I  could 
not  form  any  opinion  as  to  their  f ornvin  winter.  At  this  place, 
nowever,  there  is  a  specimen  having  a  top  like  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  lower  part  like  the  Deodar,  a  most  unlikely 
union,  as  the  tree  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  old,  and  I  cannot 
discern  any  trace  of  its  having  been  worked.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  tree  is  becoming  less  robust  than  before,  and  the  growth  on 
tiie  upper  part,  not  being  so  free  as  below,  soon  settles  itself 
into  the  stiff,  rigid  form  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  with  its  dark 
green  hue.  Other  trees  seem  to  be  more  gradually  undergoing 
tiie  same  changes,  and  several  of  them  show  signs  of  bearing 
oones  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

In  form  these  Deodars  perhaps  vary  more  than  any  other 
tree,  some  forming  a  dense,  broad-bottomed  cone,  whilst  others 
have  the  appearance  of  a  slender,  tapering  Larch.  One  speci- 
men upwards  of  30  feet  high  has  scarcely  a  branch  more 
than  4  or  5  feet  long,  and  these  very  thinly  scattered  on  a 
pretty  straight  stem,  whose  leader  each  year  never  hangs  down 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Deodars  generally,  but  curves 
a  little  to  one  side ;  the  foliage  is  stiff  and  brisUy,  of  a  dark 
green,  the  tips  only  of  the  young  growth  showing  relationship 
with  the  Deodar,  but  in  autumn  these  harden  into  the  condition 
of  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon.    This  tree  has  not  been  drawn  up  by 


being  in  contact  with  any  other,  as  it  stands  clear,  and  the 
contrast  is  the  stronger,  as  there  is  a  plant  near  it  of  an  exactly 
opposite  description,  being  86  feet  high,  nearlv  80  feet  in 
diameter,  feathered  to  the  ground,  and  so  dense  that  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  the  bole  without  pushing  aside  the  branches.  This 
tree  has  the  ricli  glaucous  hue  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  true 
Deodar,  and  the  &oots  are  drooping,  and  for  the  most  part 
continue  so  during  the  winter.  Some  will  say  that  one  is  a 
seedling,  and  the  other  a  plant  from  a  cutting ;  but  I  hardly 
think  a  cutting  would  grow  so  upright  as  the  slender  tree  does, 
and  the  branches  though  few  and  far  between,  do  not  show  the 
distorted  condition  of  some  trees  which  I  have  seen,  that  were 
evidently  obtained  by  cuttings  or  working.  None  of  the  oones 
have  come  to  maturity  yet,  so  that  farther  comparison  cannot 
be  made  with  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon ;  but  those  who  doubt  the 
near  relationship  these  two  have  to  each  other  might  find 
themselves  puzzled  on  examining  the  trees  here,  especially  in 
winter. 

Cedab  of  Lebakon  AMD  SiLVEB  CsDAB.->Bepre8entatiTes 
of  both,  about  the  same  age  as  the  Deodars,  are  growing  in  a 
similar  position  to  these,  and  though  there  is  no  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  Silver  Cedar,  the  ordinary  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ex- 
hibits much  diversity  of  form.  One,  a  fine  healthy  tree  45  leet 
high,  has  very  much  the  upright  growth  of  a  Silver  Fir,  the 
spread  of  branches  not  being  greater  than  that  tree  often 
acquires,  while  other  Cedars  are  very  much  broader  than  they 
are  high.  The  branches  stand  out  at  right  angles,  rigid  except 
at  the  tops,  which  are  gracefully  feathery,  and  there  is  a  great 
number  of  tops  all  striving  for  the  mastery,  and  all  on  nearly 
equal  terms,  forming  a  dense,  broad,  tabular  head,  charaeter- 
istic^f  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  trees  are  in  robust  health, 
and  are  likely  to  attain  a  large  size.  There  are,  however,  dif- 
ferences in  their  habit  of  growth  not  easy  to  describe,  showing 
that  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  years  the  change  may  have 
been  effected  from  the  noxmal  type  of  this  Cedar  to  that  of  the 
Himalayan  Deodar. — J.  Bobsoiv. 

(To  be  oontlnaed.) 
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HORTICULTURE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  following  details  of  the  1867  Paris  International  Exhi- 
bition, which  r^te  to  horticultural  objects,  are  now  ofBlcially 
given  us : — 

l8T  SECTION.— To  Opkv  Apbu.  lirr. 

No.  of 
Classes. 

4,   Hardwooded  plants   (opea 

gioand). 
1,    Early  TuUjw.  \      . 

1,    Crocuses.  f   *9 

1,    Lilacs.  Y   g 

1,  Roses.  » 
8,    Miscellaneous  sfaraba.;    *** 

2,  Miscellaneous  new  plante. 
a,    Pine  Apples. 

4,  Frait  trees  and  fmlii. 
1,  Melons. 
1,  Strawbonies. 
1,  Cncnmbers. 
1,  Yegetobles. 

1,  Preserred  fruits. 

2,  Pear  trees. 

5,  Apple  trees, 
a,  Peach  trees. 
S,  Cherry  trees. 
1,  Tines. 
S,  Plnm  trees. 

3,  Apricot  trees. 
1,    MiscellaneoQs  trees. 


No.  of 
Classes. 
11,    CameUins. 

New  stove  plants. 

Stoye    plants  raised    from 

seed  on  the  Continent. 
New  greenhouse  plants. 
Ditto  ditto  raised  from  seed 
on  the  Continent. 
4.    Orchids.        ) 

4,  Bromeliads.  [  StOTC. 
6,    Ferns.  J 
6,    Heaths, 
a.    Acacias  and  Mimosas. 

5,  Ferns. 
4,    Amaryllis. 
9,    Cinerarias. 
4,    Primula  sinensis. 
2,    Daphnes. 
8,    Cyclamens. 
1,    Wallflowers. 

6,  Miseellanoons. 
4,    Hollies. 

8,    Magnolia  grandiflora. 
8,    Yuccas. 
1,    Ivies. 


1,    TaU  standards. 


Shd  BECnOM.— To  Opxh  Afbil  16th. 


No.  of 
CUsses. 
18,    Ornamental  Conifers, 
a.    Conifers,   essentially  forest 

trees. 
4,    Plants  with  onuunen-^ 

tal  foliage. 
1,    Orchids. 
10,    Cactuses. 
8,    SelagineUas  and  Lyoo- 
podiums. 
Agaves. 


Aloes. 

Dasylirions  and  Bona- 

parteaa. 
Tuocas. 

Bhododendrons. 
Epacrises. 


No.  of 
Classes. 

1,  Cinerarias  (greenhouse). 

2,  Perennial  herbaoeovs^ 

plants, 
a,    Hyacinths, 
a,    Pansiea. 
1,    Polyanthnsea. 
8,    Wallilowers. 
a,    Deciduous  MagnoUai. 
a,    Standard  Boaea. 
a,    Dwarf  Boses. 
a,   Misoellaneous  new  plants. 
1,    Melons. 
1,    Strawbecriee. 
1,    Asparagus. 
1,    CnonmMn.  , 

%,   Mlscellaneoas  rege-j 


plants. 

.11 
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No.  of 


8bd  8EcnON^~To  Ons  Hat  1st, 
No.  of 


-  AzalM  Indies. 


Now  plMits  (any  kind). 

Plants  in  flower  (any  Und). 

Orchids. 

Plants  for  d«oorating  rooms. 

Izias  and  Bparaxls. 

Tree  Paoonios. 

Herbaoeons  PiBonies. 

Standard  Boses. 

Dwarf  Boses. 

Clematises. 
1,'   Pendent  plants  In  baskets. 
8,   Tulips.     • 


1,  Paasies. 

1,  Anrlonlas. 

1,  Ten-week  Stocks. 

1,  Mignonette. 

1,  Dwarf  OladiolL 

a,  Miseellaneona  new  plants. 

1,  Asparagus. 

1,  Mushrooms. 

1,  MisoeUaneons  vegetables. 

1,  Melons. 

9,  YegeUbles. 

4.  Frait  trees  and  fmit.! 

8,  Pine  Apples, 


tables. 

■II 


4th  SECTION.— To  Opki  Mat  15th. 


Ko.of 
Glasses. 
11,   Palms. 
6,    Cyoads. 
S,    Orchids. 
S,   Ixoras. 

4,  Azalea  indica. 
•4,    Caleeolarias. 
1«    Market  flowers. 

1,    Bhododendrons  (Himalayan) 
If    Anricnlas. 
It    Bhododendrons  (open 
grovnd). 

5,  Azaleas  (open  groond). 

I  -  ■ 


Standard  Boses, 


No.  of 
Classes. 

1,   Tea  Boses  (standards). 

9,   Dwarf  Boses. 

4,    Hardwooded  plants. 

8,    Perennials, 

2, 

8. 

I 


P«onles. 

TreePnonies. 

Banonenlnses. 

Anemones. 

Daisies. 

New  plants. 

Foroed  fruits. 

Hothonse  Grapes. 

Tegetables. 


No.  of 


5th  SE(3TI0N.— To  Opkh  Juhe  1st. 
No.  of 
Classes. 

%   Hardwooded  plants. 
American  plants. 
Bhododendrons. 


».  Orchids. 

8,  Show  Pelargoniums. 

6,  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

4,  Miscellaneous  stove  plants. 

^  Plants    with    ornamental 

foliage. 

8,  Caladioms. 

1,  GreenfaoQse  plants. 

8,  Calceolarias. 

4,  Verbenas.. 

5,  Annuals. 

9,  Perennial  herbaceoos  plants. 
8,  Chinese  Paeonies. 

Is  Carnations. 


Standard  Boses. 
Dwarf  Boses. 
Climbing  Boses. 
Cnt  blooms  of  ditto. 
New  plants. 
Melons. 
Vegetables. 
Foroed  fruits. 


No.  of 

Classes. 

8,  OladlolL 

9,  Delphinioms. 

8,    Phlox  Drommondl. 
1,    Alstromerias. 
8,    Hydrangeas. 


Sib  section^— OMitliMisd. 
No.  of 


Classes. 

9,    New  plants. 

4,    Stone  fmit  trees. 

8,    Berry-bearing  fmit  trees* 

8,    Melons. 

8,    Vegetables. 


No.  of 
Classes. 

6,    Fnohsias. 

4,    OladiolL 

8,  Exotic  climbers. 

9,  Passion-flowers. 
4,    Heliotropes. 

1,    Phylica  ericoides. 

8,  Dahlias. 

1,    Perennials. 

9,  ■  Annuals.    . 

«,    Carnations,  fto. 
,    Hollyhocks. 
Phlox  decnssata. 


9th  section^— To  Opix  August  1st. 
No.  of 


9,    Lilies. 


Classes. 

9,  Zinnias. 
9,  Lobelias. 
9,    TropiBolums. 

8,  Hyurangeas. 

9,  New  plants. 

8,    Pomaceoos  Fmits  (Apples, 
Pears,  Ac.). 
Stone  fmits. 
Berry  fruits. 


4, 

1     Pfy 

s\   MiaceUaneoQs  vegetables. 


Early  (drapes. 
Peaches. 


10th  section.— To  Opxx  August  15tb. 
No.  of 


©ih  section.— To 


No.  of 


4,  Standard  Boses. 
8,    Dwarf  ditto. 
"     Climbing  ditto. 

Boses  (cut  blooms). 
Pandanads. 
Show  Pelargoniums. 
Fancy  ditto. 
Zonale  ditto. 
Orchids. 
_    Theophrastas  and  Clavijas. 

5,  Marantas,    Calatheas,    and 
Phryniums. 

Mnsas. 

Begonias,  distinct  species. 
VarieUes  of  ditto. 
Orange  and  Citron  trees. 


I 
t 


8, 
8, 


OvBK  Jum  15TB. 
No.  of 
Classes. 

4,    Verbenas 

1,    Calceolarias. 

1,    Perennials. 

1,    Annuals. 

9,    Delphiniums. 

9,    Irises. 

9,    Stocks. 

1,    Native  Orchids. 

9,    Alpine  and  mountain  plants. 

9,    New  plants. 

8,    Pnonles. 

1,    Tree  Peonies. 

8,    Miscellaneous  vegetables. 

1,  Cut  Bananas. 

2,  Cherries. 

4,    Strawberries. 


7th  SECmON.— To  Opek  July  1st. 


No.  of 


7,    Zonale  (inqninans)  Pelargo- 
niums. 

4,  Variegated  Zonale  ditto. 

5,  Pelargoniums,    distinct 

species  (tjrpes). 
5,    Tree  Ferns. 
9,    Medicinal  plants  from  the 

tropics, 
S,    Orchids. 
9,    Nepenthes. 
4,    Gloxinias. 
9,    Caladiums. 
4,    Petunias. 
1,    Booheas. 


Crassulas. 
Sarracenias. 


I    No.  of 
I  Classes. 

1,  Amaryllises. 

1,  Liliom  auratnm. 

I       1,  Herbaceous  perennials. 

I       1,  Annuals. 

I       1,  Herbaceous  plants  with  y 
I  riegated  leaves. 

4,  Ferns. 

I       2,  Delphiniums. 

)       1,  Mignonettes, 

2,  Hollyhocks. 
4,  Boses  (cut  blooms). 
9,  Any  new  plant 
8,  Any  new  vegetable. 
1,  Mushrooms. 
8,  Cherries. 
8,  Strawberries. 


8tk  SECTION,— To  Orax  Jult  15th. 


No.  of 
Oftsses. 

4|   Pinks,  CamatlottS,  Picotees, 

Ac 
%  Ditto  Petpetuals. 
8,   Forced  vegetables. 
%  Exotic  trees  and  fndts. 
8,    Gkkxtnias. 
4» 


No.  of 
Classes. 

4,   Petunias. 

Phloxes. 
Pentstemons. 


Hollyhocks. 


No.  of 
Classes. 

19,  Aroidea. 

1,  Orchids. 

8,  Oesneras. 

8,  Achimenes. 

1,  NngeUas. 

4,  Fuchsias. 

8,  Erjrthrinas. 

9,  Zonale  Pelargoniums. 
9,  Pendent  plants. 

9,  PerennialB  in  bloom. 

9,  Dahlias. 

9,  Hollyhocks. 

8,  Pentstemons. 

1,  Phloxes. 

9,  Carnations,  dec  (perpetoal). 
4,  China  Asters. 

8,  Balsams. 

llTH  SECTION.— To 
No.  of 
Classes. 

7,  DahUas. 

4,  Dracmas  and  Cordyllnes. 

8,  Crotons. 

9,  Allamandas. 
9,  Fuchsias. 

8,  Veronicas. 

2,  Zonale    Pelargoninms. 
1,  Perennials. 

1,  Chinese  Pinks. 

9,  Annuals. 

9,  China  Asters. 

1,  Balsams. 

9,  Cat  blooms  of  Boses. 


1,    Tea  Boses. 


Classes. 

8,  Double  Zinnias. 
2,  Annuals. 

L  Lilies. 

4,  OladiolL 

1,  Native  Heaths. 

9,  Exotic  aquatic  plants. 

1,  Indigenous  aqnatio  plants. 

2,  New  plants. 
8,  Vegetables. 

1,  M«aons. 

8,  Pomaoeous  Fruits   (ApplsSb 

Pears,  Ac.), 

8,  Stone  fruits. 

8,  Peaches. 

2,  Grapes. 
1,  Hgs, 

Opsh  Skptxxbeh  1st. 

No.  of 
Classes. 

1,  GladiolL 

2,  New  plants. 

8.  Vegetables.       ,^ 

8,  Pomaceoos  Fruits. 

8,  Stone  fruits. 

1,  Peaches. 
8,  Grapes. 

2,  Kgs. 
8,  Pines. 

8,    Deciduous  forest  trees  (easy 

growth). 
8,    Shrabs  suitable  for  abrupt 

slopes  and  bare  situations. 


12th  SECTION— To  Op»h  Sbptbmbbb  16th. 
No.  of 


No.  of 
Classes. 

4,  Aralias. 

2,  Large-leaved  stove  plants. 

4,  Cannas. 

4,  Solanums. 

4,  Fig  trees  and  Artoearpus. 

9,  Hibiscus  sinensis. 

2,  Husas. 

2,  Fuchsias. 

1,  Zonale  Pelargoniums. 

1,  Hardy  perennials. 

1,  Ornamental  (brasses. 


8,  Cut  blooms  of  Dahlias. 

1,  Early  Chrysanthemums. 

1,  Asters. 

8,  GladiolL 

1,  Cut  blooms  of  Boses. 

2,  Any  Bambusa. 

1,  Annuals. 

8,  Vegetables  of  any  kind. 

7,  Grapes. 

2,  Pomaoeous  Fndts. 


— (TranBlated  from  Revue  HorHeoU),—T.  C.  BbiShaut. 


SCARLET  BEDDERS. 

I  SEE  in  the  Journal  of  the  2nd  inst.  that  a  ooirespondent, 
*'  :F.,"  speaks  of  the  Scarlet  Banner  as  a  bedder.  I  think  it 
will  look  very  well,  bnt  the  trouble  of  picking  off  the  pods  and 
disturbing  the  bed  or  ribbon-row  will  be  a  drawback  against  it. 
Nevertheless,  every  one  has  his  fancy,  and  why  should  not "  F.*' 
have  his  ? 

Speaking  of  plants  for  beds  or  straight  rows,  I  happened 
to  call  at  Felton  Park  (^ens,  in  Northumberhmd,  a  few  days 
since,  and  there  I  found  such  a  scarlet  for  beds  or  borders  as  I  * 
had  never  before  met  with.  It  was  the  finest  scarlet  DahliA 
I  had  ever  seen.  The  gardener  told  me  he  had  three  hundred 
plants  of  it,  and  not  one  had  a  stake  to  support  it.  Each  was 
clothed  to  the  ground  with  most  beautiful  foliage,  and  the 
blooms  yexy  large.  I  am  certain  this  is  of  the  finest  of  ribbon 
plants* 

Mr.  OroMliog  teUa  BM  it  is  aseedling  of  his  owB,  and  cnturelj 
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in  his  hands.  The  plants  hsT«  at  present  thonsands  of  blooms 
on  them.  He  has  one  row  126  yards  long,  and  if  a  line  were 
stretohed  from  end  to  end  it  woold  touch  every  plant.  He  had 
a  bed  of  it  in  front  of  the  house,  and  out  of  forty- five  beds  it 
was  the  best.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  if  he  intended  to  tend  it 
out  in  the  ensuing  season. — T.  Bobson,  Durham. 


VISITS  TO  GARDENS   PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

MR.  JOHN  KETNES,   SALISBURY. 

Five  and  thirty  years  had  passed  since  I  had  seen  the  fair 
tapering  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  for  the  city  lay  in  the 
old  mail  ooaoh  route  from  Chichester  to  Bristol ;  and  with  all 
the  mad  spirits  of  one  just  escaped  from  the  drudgery  of  school 
life,  and  looking  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  long 
summer  holiday,  I  remember  how  eagerly  we  looked  forward 
for  each  place  that  brought  us  nearer  to  the  port  whence  we 
were  to  embark  for  the  Emerald  Isle.  Oh,  how  lightly  care 
sat  on  us  then  I  How  bright  all  life  seemed !  How  soon 
forgotten  the  perplexities  of  syntax,  the  inflection  of  Greek 
verbs,  or  the  puzzles  of  French  irregularities,  in  the  prospect 
of  home  I  And  as  I  entered  the  city  that  bright  August  morn- 
ing (one  of  the  few  bright  ones  we  had  this  year  in  that  gene- 
rally fine  month),  could  I  but  think  of  the  changes  those  years 
had  wrought  7  Now  I  visited  the  old  city  on  grave  business, 
and  I  determined  when  that  business  was  over  to  pay  a  long- 
ihreatened  visit  to  Mr.  Keynes.  I  had  not  been  able  to  arrange 
it  previously,  and  so  I  did  not  find  him  at  home.  This  was  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  me.  His  foreman,  Mr.  Gill,  how- 
«?ef ,  did  his  best  to  remedy  the  grievance,  and  I  had  a  good 
leisurely  stroll  through  this  celebrated  nursery. 

Yes,  celebrated  nursery,  for  it  is  such  in  the  thoughts  of  all 
lovers  of  floriculture.  Who  that  grew  a  Dahlia  did  not  know 
John  Keynes  ?  and  who  that  grows  a  Bose  does  not  know  that 
the  Salisburv  nursery  sends  to  our  metropolis  yearly  noble 
collections  of  that  favourite  flower?  Who  has  not  watched 
ihe  close  running  that  there  always  used  to  be  between  Slough 
and  Salisbury  in  the  Dahlia  race  ?  and  yet,  to  Iheiz  honour  be 
it  spoken,  what  good  friends  both  oompetitors  were  !  No  one 
else  could  come  near  them :  and  now  that  Mr.  Turner  no 
longer  exhibits,  Mr.  Keynes  has  nought  to  do  but  go  in  and 
irin.  Although  no  longer  a  Dahlia-grower  myself,  I  still  take 
an  interest  in  that  noble  autumnal  flower,  and  am  sorry  to  find 
that  it,  too,  is  suffering  severely  from  the  bedding-out  mania, 
More  which  nothing  seems  to  be  able  to  stand.  Weil,  perhaps 
there  will  be  a  revulsion  in  some  of  these  things,  and  many 
a  despised  flower  will  come  into  favour. 

The  glass  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  character 
of  the  nursery,  very  extensive ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that,  many 
as  are  the  houses  of  Grape  Vines  which  I  have  seen,  I  have 
nowhere  met  with  a  finer,  and  in  few  places  so  fine,  a  stock  of 
fruiting  Vines  as  here.  They  comprised  a  very  large  number 
of  that  universal  favourite,  the  Blaek  Hamburg.  Muscat 
Escholata,  a  fine  Grape,  was  largely  cultivated,  as  was  also  ^- 
ningham  Muscat ;  while  in  another  house  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  Boses  in  pots.  I  saw  amongst  those  planted  out 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  which  was  budded  in  March,  and  had  a 
shoot  16  feet  long.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of 
stock  on  a  Bose,  for  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  has 
originated.  I  have  it  in  my  own  garden  with  shoots  10  feet 
long,  and  the  flower  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  seem 
to  be  altered  by  the  change  tiiat  has  taken  place  in  the  habit 
Df  the  plant. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir.  Keynes  sent  out  a  collection 
of  Verbenas  this  year,  raised  by  Mr.  Bckford.  Unfortunately, 
they  had  been  planted  in  a  piece  of  ground  quite  unsuited  for 
them,  and  had  done  very  badly ;  but  I  thought  King  COiarlie 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  good  varieties.  Methven's  Crimson  King 
also  promised  well,  as  if  it  would  really  be  what  it  is  said  to 
2>e-— a  good  bedder.  Verbenas,  however,  have  this  season  lost 
much  favour,  owing  to  their  being  so  easily  and  so  serioudy 
affeoted  by  the  weather. 

The  river  Avon  flows  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Keynes's  grounds, 
aad  this  gives  him  great  facility  for  watering  hie  Dahlias,  which 
ftre  thus  preserved  from  that  terrible  little  scourge  thrips, 
^vldeh  proved  so  fatal  to  Mr.  C.  Turner's  cc^ection.  Dahlias 
were,  however,  not  in  bloom.  The  plants  looked  splendid,  but 
there  was  a  lamentation  over  the  falling  off  in  support,  owing 
to  the  bedding  mania. 

I  now  placed  myself  under  the  convoy  of  Mr.  Gill,  wh<»i 
I  bad  often  met  at  the  scenes  of  his  Tiefeoiies  in  London,  and 


who  had  a  pardonable  pride  in  showing  the  fine,  nay,  splendid 
collection  of  Boses  under  his  able  care.  His  judgment  in  most 
points  coincided  with  my  own,  but  more  of  this  anon.  He 
first  brought  me  to  a  new  piece  of  ground,  which  was,  and 
indeed  is  still  underneath,  very  boggy,  but  on  whi^  for  a 
number  of  years  the  refuse  from  the  city  of  Salisbury  has 
been  placed  to  the  depth  of  nearly  20  feet.  It  may  eaoly  be 
imagined  what  richness  there  was  in  it,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  that  briars  planted  in  it  should  be  vigorous,  but 
there  was  certainly  the  most  wonderful  growth.  I  then  saw  a 
large  piece  of  Manetti,  all  looking  well,  a  fine  piece  of  standaxds, 
amongst  which  ^orious  Mar6chal  Niel  was  in  splendid  perfso- 
tion.  Any  one  who  has  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  this 
Bose  might  have  them  all  set  at  rest  by  seeing  it  here.  Thera 
were  no  bell-glasses,  there  was  no  coddlipg,  and  yet  here  were 
hundreds  of  buds  in  all  stages,  some  fully  opened,  others  on^ 
half-expanded,  and  some  just  showing  their  rich  golden  hoe. 
Few  persons  know  what  may  be  done  with  a  Bose  in  the  waT 
of  increase ;  I  confess  I  did  not  until  I  had  a  conversation  wito 
Mr.  Gill  about  it.  He  said  that  Mr.  Keynes  bought  two  sets  off 
Eugene  Verdier,  and  with  them  he  received  two  of  Mar^cfaal 
Niel ;  from  these  two  plants  in  the  first  season  he  budded 
450  in  pots,  and  750  in  the  open  ground ;  of  these  all  weio 
sold  except  twelve.  From  these,  first  1250  plants,  and  then  2700, 
were  made,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  by-and-by  Mr.  Keynes 
will  not  have  one  left,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  it.  Of 
another  fine  Bose,  one  of  the  finest  of  last  season,  Alfred 
Colomb,  there  were  1250  budded  plants ;  and  these  facts  will 
just  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  successful  Bose-growing 
is  carried. 

Joseph  Fiala  appears  to  be  a  great  favourite  here,  and  it  Baa 
appeared  en  ^tmde  tenue  in  some  of  Mr.  Keynes's  ezhibitjon 
stands.  Madame  Canrobert  (can  any  who  saw  it  forget  the 
bloom  of  this  at  the  National  this  year  ?)  was  also  veiy  fine ; 
it  is  a  lilacy  white,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  snd  is 
another  instance  of  a  Bose  passed  by  in  the  earlier  days  of 
its  existence,  but  coming  into  notice  by  sheer  merit.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  largely  asked  for  this  year.  Madame 
Yigneron  was  another  Bose  of  which  Mr.  Gill  thooght  well ; 
my  own  acquaintance  with  the  fair  lady  is  of  a  vezy  limitiwl 
character.  Jean  Bosenkrantz,  which  I  see  is  now  excluded 
from  some  lists,  I  saw  here  very  good,  but  the  colour  is  Bot 
very  remarkable.  Dr.  Andry  is  (I  have  already  expressed  m^ 
opinion  of  it),  a  first-rate  Bose,  a  conclusion  which  Mr.  Qi& 
quite  confirmed,  some  blooms  of  it  here  fully  justifying  his 
opinion.  Madame  Bousset  was  another  flower  of  a  beantifnl 
bright  rose  colour,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Auguste  Mie,  loll 
and  fine  in  form,  and  a  very  profuse  autumn  bloonur. 
Madame  Moreau  is  a  great  favourite  here,  and  was  in  good 
fiower.  Many  will  remember  the  excellent  stand  of  it  sho^m 
by  Mr.  Keynes  at  the  National.  Again,  there  was  Hippoljte 
Flandrin,  perhaps  not  so  vigorous  in  its  growth  as  some 
others,  but  a  very  fine  Bose,  and  one  which  will  be  a  geneni 
favourite.  Bushton  Baddyffe  is,  I  fear,  unworthy  of  the  name 
it  bears,  a  fine  flower  unquestionably,  but  weak  in  habit — to 
much  so,  that  Mr.  Keynes  has  ceased  to  propagate  it.  Borne 
English  raiser  must  raise  a  good-habited  plant,  and  call  it 
Okeford  Fitzpaine  Baddyffe ;  it  would  be  a  Boland  for  an 
Oliver  for  some  of  those  terrible  names  they  ave  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  such  as  Triomphe  de  la  Terre  des  Boses* 
or  Souvenir  de  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Jean  Cherpin  mm 
another  Bose  pronounced  to  be  good ;  and  Marguerite  Dob- 
brain  and  Josephine  Beauhamais  were  considered  fine  new 
Boses.  As  to  the  older  varieties  they  were  here  literally  by 
thoussads,  and  a  finer  set  of  plants  it  was  never  my  lot  to 

I  have  now,  for  the  present  season  at  least,  done  with  the 
Boses  that  came  out  this  spring,  and  shall  anxiously  wait  to 
see  what  confirmation,  or  otherwise,  of  one's  opinion  neoct 
season  will  give.  Already  the  accounts  of  the  French  raisois 
for  another  season  are  published,  and  I  hope  in  a  week  or 
two  to  give  my  opinion  about  them.  I  do  not,  however* 
imagine  it  will  be  an  extraordinary  year  for  novdties. 

After  having  made  my  tour  of  the  nursery  I  went  over  to 
Wilton,  saw  its  church,  but  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
th9  grounds,  which  I  am  told  are  very  good ;  the  gurdener  was 
absent,  or  I  might  have  done  so.  I  was  unfortunate  in  not  see- 
ing Mr.  Keynes,  but  at  some  futrjre  time  promise  myself  the 
Eleasure  of  going  over  his  grounds  with  him.  In  the  meantime 
e  will  no  doubt  be  winning  fresh  honours,  but  he  cannot  et- 
ceed  himself ;  he  cannot  do  more  than  he  did  this  year  at  Uie 
Crystal  Palace-^win  five  first  prizes.    He  grows,  doabtleas» 
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r  man  J  adyantagM,  aad  this,  oombineci  with  the  skill  aad 
attfiotion  bestowed,  aeouree  the  grand  zesiUta  whioh  he  has 
jMeoBiplished.-— D.,  DeaL 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Wkeely  Show,  October  13tA.— Mr.  Tonng,  gardener  to  B.  Barday, 
Es^.,  of  Hi(^iigate,  Bent  a  good  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  an 
QxoeDoni  c«dl6otkm  of  Yegetables,  for  which  he  sererally  receiTod 
«xCn  prises.  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byileet  Lodge, 
flamy,  sent  a  dish  of  the  irait  of  Passillora  hwrilolia,  or  Water 
Lemon,  for  which  he  reoeired  a  first-class  certificate.  C.  LiBaoh,  £sq., 
of  Clapham,  sent  a  beaatifol  collection  of  Nerines,  among  which  were 
the  charming  Fothergilli,  nndnlata,  hnmilis,  and  corosca  major,  and 
teoeiTed  an  extra  prize.  Mr.  Yonng,  also  sent  a  ooUection  of  miscel- 
laneoiu  plants,  for  which  he  zeceiTed  a  first-class  certificate. 


MUSHROOM-BED— MANURING  A  LAWN- 
POTTING  LAPAGERIA  ROSEA. 

List  Jane  I  made  a  Mushroom-bed,  which  has  borne  shyly 
up  to  this  time.  It  has  not  quite  stopped.  It  is  in  a  close 
eoach-honse,  and  was  made  up  with  three  loads  of  horse- 
droppings.  On  examining  it  I  find  it  Q^te  fall  of  spawn ; 
indeed,  the  bed  is  qaite  white  with  it.  What  would  you  re- 
commend me  to  do  ? 

Bo  yon  recommend  covering  a  grass  plot  with  old  manure  in 
the  winter  months  for  ginn^  it  strength  in  the  spring  ?  Is  any 
addition  needed  to  peat  and  sand  for  potting  Lapageria  rosea, 
and  when  should  it  be  done?— W.  A.  0. 

[We  would  let  the  Mushroom-bed  remain,  but  make  holes  in 
it  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  water  it  with  water  from  wluch  the 
ehill  has  been  taken  off ;  ^ut  yon  had  better  make  up  another 
bed  as  well. 

The  manure  spread  in  winter  aaid  bush-harrowed,  will  make 
the  grass  better  in  spring ;  but  most  lawns  are  apt  to  grow 
faster  than  the  gardener  likes. 

We  woulcf  add  turfy  loam  to  the  peat  and  sand  for  Lapageria 
rosea ;  but  the  main  point  is  plenty  of  drainage  and  plenty  of 
water  when  the  plant  is  growing.  We  would  prefer  frosh  soil- 
ing the  plant  in  Maroh  or  April,  but  if  there  is  a  defect  of 
drainage,  or  the  soil  is  wet  and  soured,  it  had  better  be  done 
at  once.] 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PRUNING. 
(ConUttded  from  page  374.) 

The  second  object  of  pmning  being  to  promote  Imitf  ulness 
in  the  trees,  it  sheuld  be  done  chiefly  in  the  summer,  or  during 
the  period  of  growth.  At  the  same  time,  or  during  the  growing 
season,  much  may  he  done  to  advantage  both  in  thinning  out 
and  shortening-in  such  parts  of  the  tree  as  may  need  these  plans 
of  treatment.  Various  methods  are  pursued  to  produce  fruit- 
fulness,  aQ  of  them  dep«idingupon  the  fact  that  this  condition 
arises  from  the  natural  habit  of  liie  tree  to  make  its  wood-growth 
very  freely  for  a  series  of  years,  and  then,  while  the  growth  by 
extension  is  curtailed,  to  take  on  that  wonderful  change  by 
which  the  wood-bods  axe  transformed  into  those  that  expand 
into  flowers  and  produce  fruit.  The  study  of  Uiese  changes  is 
ealled  morphology,  and  when  the  tree  has  reached  this  con- 
dition, it  is  said  to  haye  arrived  at  its  maturity. 

After  the  tree  has  built  up  a  complicated  structure  of  limbs 
and  branches  with  some  consequent  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
M{>,  dependent  upon  the  hardening  of  the  woody  tissues  and 
oontraetion  of  the  cells,  as  well  as  upon  the  tortuous  course  of 
lis  passage,  it  appears  to  reach  its  maturity,  And  to  come  into 
bearinc  condition.  It  ceases  to  make  such  free  wood-growth, 
and  prepares  a  set  of  buds  which  develope  flowers  and  fruit. 

^aw  this  period  of  growth  and  unfruitfulness  may  contiune 
lor  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  differentvarieties  of  fruits,  and 
{he  curtailing  of  this  period  is  the  great  object  of  the  leading 
operations  of  summer  pruning,  and  of  other  methods  of  pro- 
ducing fruitfulnessthat  maybe  classed  with  it  under  the  second 
head  of  the  objects  of  pruning. 

To  appreciate  their  importance  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
effect  is  produced,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  two  great  acts  of 
iwgstaUe  life — the  production  of  wood  and  that  of  fruit,  the  one 
iwdtapl^ng  the  assoeiated  buds  or  plants  that  make  up  Uie 
«fliamunity  of  buds  whioh  constitute  the  tree ;  the  other  pro- 
cliM^  tibe  georms  of  new  pbmts  that  are  to  be  separated  from 
Iho  fWiii]0m,  and  whieh  are  prepaied  to  set  up  a  separate  ex- 


istence. These  two  aets  are  in  some  sense  antagomstie.  Tha 
first  is  essential  to  the  production  of  timber,  to  the  building  in 
the  tree,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  its  work  imdistarbM, 
to  a  certain  point,  that  we  may  have  a  substantial  framewodc 
by  which  our  fruit  can  be  supported.  The  latter,  however,  ia, 
the  ultimate  desideratum  wi&  fruit-growers ;  and  in  our  im* 
patience  to  reap  a  quick  reward  we  often  resort  to  measwea 
that  tend  to  curtail  the  usefulness,  size,  and  beauty  of  our  trees, 
as  well  as  their  performance.  This  is  an  illustration  of  tha 
axiom,  that  whatever  threatens  the  vitality  of  a  plant  tends  tft 
make  it  fruitful — caUs  into  activity  the  instinctive  effort  t^ 
perpetuate  the  spedes  by  the  production  of  seed  that  may  be 
separated  from  Uie  parent,  and  establish  a  distinct  existenee 
to  take  the  place  of  that,  the  life  of  which  has  been  threatened^ 

The  operations  of  summer  priming  and  pinching  constitaie 
an  interference  with  the  growUi  by  extension,  and  threaten  the 
life  of  the  tree.  The  entire  removal  of  all  the  new  shoots  and 
their  foliage,  and  the  repetition  of  this  operation  upon  the 
successive  attempts  at  their  reproduction  by  the  tree,  will  oaiifle 
its  death  in  a  littie  while ;  their  partial  abstraction  as  practiaeC 
^in  these  operations  of  summer  pruning  and  pinching,  bdng  ae 
attack  of  the  same  kind  in  a  smaller  degree,  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  fruit-buds.  The  operations  of  budding  and  grafting 
upon  unoongeuial  stocks,  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  by  ringing,  by  ligatures,  by  hacking,  twisting,  and  bending 
downward,  all  tend  to  the  same  end ;  they  check  the  growth 
by  extension ;  th^  interfere  with  the  wood-growth,  and  ihey 
are  attended  by  similar  results,  since  they  are  antagonistic  te 
the  mere  production  of  wood,  or  to  the  growth  of  timbers 
Shortening-in  the  branches  of  some  speoiee  which  form  their 
fruit-buds  upon  the  shoots  of  the  current  year  has  the  effect  oC 
giving  them  a  fuller  development  if  performed  at  the  proper 
season,  but  if  deferred  to  a  later  period,  this  process  will  have 
a  directly  opposite  result,  and  will  eauae  an  increase  of  the 
wood-growth  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  season  for  pruning  has  been  made  the  subject  of  muek 
discussion,  and  different  periods  have  been  advised  with  great 
confidence  by  different  authorities.  From  this  diversi^  ot 
views  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  are  somewhat  right,  or  may 
be  supported  by  good  reasons.  This  refers,  of  course,  to 
pruning  in  its  general  sense  of  trimming,  and  applies  to  the 
removal  of  limbs  of  greater  or  less  size.  We  always  desire  to 
avoid  ablation  of  large  limbs,  and  we  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide against  the  necessity  for  their  removal,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, before  their  production,  by  a  proper  thinning-out  of  tiie 
branches  in  the  voung  tree,  taking  them  away  when  tibey  are 
yet  small ;  but  wnen  such  removal  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary, from  their  decay  or  injuir,  the  operation  should  be  per* 
formed  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  tree  is  at  rest,  and  the 
circulation  almost  null,  because  it  is  found  that  such  large 
wounds,  which  cannot  be  healed  over  by  the  deposit  of  nem 
growth  will,  if  formed  at  this  season,  dry-in,  and  resist  the 
action  of  the  elements  better  than  if  the  section  had  been  made 
when  the  wood  was  full  of  sap. 

Mild  winter  weather,  or  the  early  spring  time,  is  a  favourite 
time  for  pruning,  because  it  is  comparatively  a  period  o£ 
leisure ;  the  absence  of  foliage  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  work  before  us,  and  to  anticipate  its  effects  upon  the  eoii« 
figuration  of  the  tree.  So  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and 
the  foliage  to  expand,  prumng  should  be  arrested,  unless  iit 
small  trees,  because  the  sap  is  in  active  motion,  and  the  ma* 
terial  called  cambium  is  not  yet  developed;  hence,  the  wounde 
will  bleed,  and  are  not  so  readily  healed  over;  besides,  the 
bark  at  this  season  is  very  readily  separated  from  the  woo^ 
and  bad  wounds  are  thus  frequently  produced  by  the  pruner* 
which  may  seriously  damage  the  tree.  Then  comes  a  perip  J 
when  pruning  had  better  be  suspended  until  the  time  the  treee 
have  oompleted  their  growth  by  extension,  and  formed  thehe 
terminal  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The  precise  date 
cannot  be  given,  but  it  is  indicated  with  sufficient  accuracy  hf 
this  mark  in  Nature's  calendar — ^the  formation  and  f uU  deve- 
lopment of  the  terminal  buds,  and  by  the  copious  deposit  o£ 
woody  matter  throughout  the  ^ree.  The  annual  layer  of  fibxee 
is  then  being  produoed,  and  the  tissues  are  in  the  f ormatkak 
stage ;  the  tree  now  possesses,  in  its  own  organism,  the  beak 
of  all  phusters  to  euxe  and  cover  the  wounds  made  by  the  san 
and  knife,  it  now  possesses  the  true  vU  medieairix  ruUwa  iff 
the  highest  degree. 

A  few  intelligent  nurserymen  have  learned  this  very  importaafe 
lesson,  and  have  applied  it  in  the  preparation  of  their  trees  foe 
the  exposure  incident  to  their  removal  from  the  nursery  to  the 
ordiard.   A  very  few  of  them  practise  it  eystematically.    Iknei^ 
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one  (alafl,  for  the  lamented  Beeler,  of  Indiana  n  who  acted  npon 
the  suggestions  made  to  him  by  observers.  Me  preserved  the 
Bide  branches,  though  subordinated  by  shortening  when  neces- 
Bary,  in  order  to  give  stocky  stems  to  his  trees,  and  afterwards 
he  removed  these  with  a  knife  daring  the  summer,  before  they 
were  to  be  sold  and  planted,  instead  of  waiting  to  perform  this 
trimming  up,  until  they  were  dug  and  sent  to  the  packing-shed, 
in  the  fall  or  spring.  The  result  was,  that  while  his  stems 
were  stout  and  stoc^,  they  were  also  smooth,  the  wounds  were 
neatly  healed  over  with  new  bark,  instead  of  being  open  from 
the  fresh  cuts  and  liable  to  crack  or  bleed,  as  they  would  have 
done  had  this  pruning  been  deferred  until  after  digging  either 
in  the  fall  or  spring.  Others  may  have  done  the  same  thing ; 
hvA  you  all  know  that  the  trees  you  receive  are  not  possessed 
of  the  desirable  characters  in  these  respects.  To  some  this 
may  appear  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  introduced  as  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  involved  in  selecting  the  period  for  pruning. 
For  the  removal  of  small  limbs  from  young  trees,  hardly  any 
time  can  come  amiss.  'Twere  better  to  do  it  out  of  season 
than  to  neglect  it ;  and  it  is  a  good  rule  to  have  a  sharp  pruning 
knife  always  at  hand  when  passing  among  our  young  orchard 
trees.  There  is  but  one  time  when  pruning  should  be  absolutely 
interdicted,  and  that  is  all  the  time  that  the  wood  is  frozen. 
When  so  circumstanced  it  should  never,  on  any  account,  be  cut 
or  disturbed  or  handled  in  any  manner,  not  even  to  gratify  your 
best  friend  by  helping  to  a  few  grafts  from  your  tested  tree 
of  some  coveted  varie^.  Let  him  wait  for  a  thaw,  or  go  away 
without  them,  rather  than  commit  such  an  outrage  upon  your 
tree  as  to  approach  it  when  frozen. 

While  considering  the  question  of  the  proper  season  for 
pruning,  there  is  one  axiom  of  great  importance  which  should 
i>e  firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  orchardist :  Much 
will  depend  upon  which  of  the  two  leading  objects  he  may  have 
in  view — ^vigour  of  growth  and  symmetiy  of  form,  or  simply 
fruitfulness,  as  the  result  of  his  labours  in  pruning  his  trees. 
3EVuning  at  one  season  will  induce  the  former  e£Fect;  at  a 
different  period  of  the  year,  the  same  work  will  conduce  to  the 
latter  results.  Hence,  the  value  of  this  postulate,  which  is 
pithy  and  easily  remembered — Prune  in  winter  for  wood,  in 
summer  for  fruit.  — Db.  Johk  A,  W^bdjr,  Cincinmii  (m 
American  Qardener'n  MonthUf), 


VICTORIA  NECTARINE. 

"^ow  that  the  time  for  the  purchasing  additional  trees  for 
the  orchard-house  is  at  hand,  I  feel  that  it  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  your  readers  to  hear  my  report  of  the  Victoria  Necta- 
rine of  Mr.  Bivers.  In  spite  of  this  very  sunless  autumn  I 
have  found  this  sort  ripen  its  fruit  perfectly,  and  the  flavour 
is  as  fine  as  can  be  desired ;  it  is  also  the  most  juicy  of  any 
Idnd  that  I  grow.  As  I  live  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire 
and  Derbyshire,  and  in  a  cold  part  of  the  locality,  I  think  my 
experience  is  worth  having,  as  probably  in  more  favoured 
regions  this  excellent  fruit  would  be  found  better  still. — C.  P. 


THE   MAIDEN'S  BLUSH  ROSE  AS  A  STOCK 

More  than  three  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  notice  this  stock 
in  the  fi'-st  volume  of  the  *'  Florist  and  Pomologist "  (page  87), 
and  subsequent  trials  have  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  I 
had  then  formed  of  it,  not  only  for  the  purposes  then  stated, 
but  as  the  best  stock  for  all  uses ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  **  Loon 
Kess,"  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Journal,  speaking  favour- 
ably of  it. 

Compared  with  the  Dog,  Briar,  and  other  common  stocks,  it 
may  be  considered  imperishable.  Its  wood  is  dense  and  firm  ; 
the  bark,  even  on  two  or  three-year-old  shoots,  opens  freely  for 
budding ;  hardy  as  the  Briar,  it  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  aspect ; 
and  it  works  kindly  with  graft  or  bud,  and  with  every  kind  of 
Bose. 

I  can  assure  "  Loch  Ness  '*  that  it  is  as  easily  propagated  as 
the  Manetti  at  this  season  by  cuttings  made  from  spring  shoots. 
I  have  not  tried  it  for  potting-purposes,  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  anticipate  failure  if  so  employed.  While  we  have  been  search- 
ing for  good  stocks  in  out-of-the-way  places,  we  have  had  the 
Tery  best  before  our  eyes. 

My  two  old  trees,  though  innocent  of  suckers,  send  up  from 
their  bases  aboveground  strong  shoots  annually,  and  on  them 
I  have  magnificent  blooms,  from  buds  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Auguste  Mie,  and  three  crimson  and  scarlet  Boses,  which  cover 
the  bare  portion  of  the  stem;  and  overhead  Cloth  of  Gold, 


Ophirie,  and  SaflErano  Inzoriate,  in  harmony  with  the  Maitai'tf 
Blush,  for  I  preserve  with  care  the  old  bird  whieh  lays  the 
golden  eggs  in  the  form  of  nice  cuttings,  of  which  I  have  a 
goodly  number  planted.  Harsh  treatment  this !  What  stoek 
besides  would  bear  it  with  impunity  7  Yet  this  (old  maid,  I 
fear,  I  most  call  her,  for  I  have  reason  to  believe  both  oi  these 
trees  have  been  upwards  of  forty  years  in  their  present  dtua- 
tion),  tree  flourishes  in  a  poor  sou,  and  does  all  I  require  in 
return  for  three  doses  of  liquid  manure  annually.  I  find  it 
answers  every  purpose,  and  I  am  confident  so  will  every  one 
who  gives  it  a  clear  stage  and  as  little  favour  as  I  have  granted 
to  it. — ^Amicus. 


GRASSES  FOR  LAWNS. 

ANTHoxAirrHUM  ODOBATUM  (Swcct  Yemal  Grass).— Thifl  liketf 
a  cool  rich  soil,  but  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  Its  herbage  is 
short,  and  oftener  scanty  than  otherwise.  On  acoount  of  its 
earUness  it  is  desirable  to  include  it  in  a  lawn  mixture,  but  it 
should  be  used  sparingly.  This  is  the  speciee  which  c^vea  the 
grateful  odour  to  new-mown  Grass,  and  which  is  so  powerful 
in  hay ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  for  the  same  grateful  odour 
is  observable  in  hay  to  all  appearance  totally  devoid  of  tMB 
Grass. 


Stems  1  foot  or  more,  simple,  slender,  furrowed,  oftea 
knotted,  naked  at  top.  Leaves  short,  flat,  acuminate;  tiiose 
on  the  stem  very  short,  spreading.  Sheath  very  long,  some- 
what bellying,  furrowed,  with  a  spear-shaped,  upright,  skinny 
sheath-scale.  Spike  terminating,  upright,  acute,  many-floweredL 
Flowers  on  short  footstalks.  Calyx,  viilves  skinny,  acute,  some- 
times with  small  hairs,  rough  on  the  keel.  Corolla,  valves 
nearly  equal,  shorter  than  the  calyx.— G.  Abbey. 
(To  be  continned.) 


FUMIGATION. 
This  Ib  always  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  phmt-grower,  and  Tarioos^ 
are  the  means  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  that  horrid  pest  the 
green  aphis.  I  have  lately  tried  a  fumigating-pot  of  yery 
simple  oonstruction  invented  by  Mr.  H.  Appleby,  the  well* 
known  foreman  of  Mr.  Iveiy,  of  Porking ;  and  used  with  it  th9 
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tobaooo  paper  which  he  manafaetaree.  It  is,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
very  efflcaoiotu,  and  has  completely  deared  my  small  house. 
The  pot  is  yery  simple,  and  answers  equally  well  for  the  cold 
pit ;  while  the  tobaooo  paper  is  free  from  any  deleterions  matter 
which  ean  affect  even  the  most  tender  plants. — ^D.,  DeaL 


QUEEN  ANNE*S  POCKET  MELON. 

EvzBTONE  who  has  mnoh  to  do  in  providing  a  variety  of 
materials  for  the  dessert,  must  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Perkins  for 
the  service  which  he  has  rendered  in  drawing  attention  to  that 
valuable  bat  too-little-known  gardener's  friend  Qaeen  Anne's 
Pocket  Melon.  I  can  readily  endorse  all  he  has  said  in  its 
fovonr.  I  well  remember  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held,  and  the  quantities  that  were  cultivated  in  a  large  garden 
where  I  served  several  years  when  a  youth.  It  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  proprietor,  who  liked  a  fresh  Melon  eveiy  day 
during  the  season. 

It  has  another  recommendation^  certainly  not  the  least — 
viz.,  its  easy  culture.  The  best-flavoured  and  best-lodking 
fruit  I  ever  saw  were  grown  in  a  cold  frame  without  any  arti- 
ficial heat  whatever,  excepting,  of  course,  that  the  plants  were 
raised  in  a  little  heat.  The  seed  was  sown  about  the  first  week 
in  AprU,  and  the  plants  turned  out  into  the  frame  in  ordinary 
soil  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  fruit  being  ripe  b^  the 
middle  of  August.  This  valuable  quality  should  place  it  on 
the  list  of  every  amateur,  who,  though  perhaps  possessed  of 
jbut  limited  space,  yet  would  enjoy  a  ripe  Melon  grown  in  his 
own  garden. 

I  am  now  in  a  situation  where  I  am  expected  to  grow  a  large 
quantity  of  Melons,  and  of  various  kinds,  and  have  tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  the  true  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon,  such  as 
Mr.  Perldns  describes,  "  beautifully  striped  with  red  and  gold." 
I  obtained  seed  from  two  of  our  leading  seedsmen.  In  one 
ease  I  obtained  fruit  as  little  like  what  I  expected  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  Melon  to  be.  In  the  other  case  it  produced  a 
small  pale  green  fruit,  but  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Queen 
Anne's  Melon  were  entirely  wanting.  However,  for  want  of  a 
better  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  this  answer  my  purpose. 
If  Mr.  Perkins  would  tell  us  where  seed  of  the  true  variety 
ean  be  obtained,  I,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  others,  would  be 
exceedingly  grateful  to  him ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  tell  us  how  to  grow 
Melons  *'in  small  pots,  with  stems  about  a  foot  high,  and 
about  five  or  six  fruit  on  each  of  the  plants,"  he  will  confer  a 
great  boon  on  many  others  besides — Cucumis  Melo. 

[We  suspect  that  this  Melon  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  varieties. 
8witzer,  writing  in  1727,  remarks,  **  If  you  should  choose  early 
Melons,  you  should  choose  the  smallest  kind — the  early  green 
little  Melon,  and  the  Aiyou  being  the  ohiefost  of  this  class." 
The  latter  we  think  is  our  Queen  Anne's.] 


VIOLA  COKNUTA. 
In  reply  to  several  correspondents  as  to  whether  Viola 
comuta  will  stand  the  winter  without  protection,  I  can  state 
that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  does  not  require  the  protection 
of  a  frame  even  in  the  north  of  England,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  **  A  CoBNisH  Gabdeiveb  "  might  have  it  beautifully  in 
bloom  all  through  the  winter  months  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
genial  climate  of  Cornwall ;  he  might  also  have  it  flowering  all 
ihe  year  round  by  propagating  it  at  different  times.  I  have 
found  that  plants  of  Viola  comuta  propagated  late  in  the  spring, 
would  produce  a  large  amount  of  bloom  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  months.  It  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  good  flowering  plants,  to 
take  cuttings  three  times  a-year.  For  an  early  spring  bloom 
outtings  shoiild  be  put  in  about  the  second  week  in  August ; 
for  the  summer  display,  in  the  second  week  in  October ;  and 
for  autumn,  early  in  June.  By  thus  keeping  a  succession  of 
plants,  and  planting  them  out  in  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  gc^den, 
if  there  are  small  late  spring-strack  plants  of  Iresine,  seedling 
Amaranthus,  variegated  Pelargoniums,  &<i,t  any  bed  that  has 
become  monotonous  in  the  flower  garden  may  quickly  be  refilled 
with  something  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  I  think  this  change 
would  be  very  desirable  in  any  case,  especially  as  the  labour 
ftttending  it  would  not  be  very  great.  Many  of  our  pretty 
iHiTinalB  might  also  be  more  extensively  used  for  early  summer 
decoration.  If  this  system  of  propagating  a  reserve  stock  of 
,  bedding  plants  were  carried  out,  a  very  pleasing  alteration 
would  be  effected  in  the  present  s^le  of  bedding-out. 


To  return  to  the  Viola  oomnta,  I  see  Mr.  Bennett  has  been 
writing  about  it  in  the  pages  of  a  eontemporary.  He  wishes  to 
know  who  attached  my  name  to  it,  and  quotes  some  answers  io 
correspondents.  I  may  state  for  Mr.  Bennett's  information, 
that  in  consequence  of  receiving  so  many  letters  enclosing  spe- 
cimens, and  asking  whether  these  were  like  the  variety  which 
I  possess,  and  finding  none  of  them  so,  all  the  ooxrespondents 
who  wished  to  obtain  the  right  kind  were  told  to  ask  for  Wills'B 
variety.  It  could  be  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  plants, 
both  at  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson's,  and  in  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  that  there  are  two  other  varieties 
besides  the  one  which  I  first  brought  before  the  public ;  also 
that  these  varieties  are  worthless  as  compared  with  mine.  Mr. 
Bennett  may  very  likely  possess  the  best  variety— no  one,  I 
believe,  has  ever  said  he  does  not ;  but  for  the  sake  of  proving 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  if  he  will  kindly  send  me  a  small  basket- 
ful of  good  specimens  of  the  variety  which  he  grows ;  I  will 
return  it  fuU  of  mine ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  compare  both  to 
our  mutual  advantage. 

I  should  be  ^ad  if  **  A  Cornish  Gabdeneb  "  would  tiy  the 
Viola  as  recommended  above,  and  state  in  this  Journal  his  ex- 
perience in  the  spring  of  next  year.— J.  Wells. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

XlTCHBlf  OABDBN. 

The  decline  of  the  late  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers, 
^c,  should  be  followed  by  their  immediate  removal,  and  no 
decaying  or  useless  vegetable  matter  at  this  moment  should  be 
allowed  to  cumber  the  ground.  If  the  spaces  be  not  directly 
required,  they  had  better  be  rough-dug  or  ridged  for  exposure. 
The  dislxibution  of  manure  should  be  governed  by  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  late  and  proposed  crops — for  instance,  the 
Onion  quarter  has  probably  received  a  dressing  sufficient  for 
it  to  carry  a  crop  of  Cabbages  without  further  assistance; 
strong-growing  Peas  and  Beans  impoverish  the  land,  quarters 
which  have  been  thus  occupied  might  be  appropriated  to 
early  Potatoes  in  due  season.  A^fKiragus,  the  stalks  should 
be  removed,  and  an  adequate  quantity  of  seed  collected  for 
the  yearly  sowing.  A  slight  dressing  of  salt  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  the  beds.  CauliJUywers,  the  out-of-door 
Cucumber-bed,  stirred  over,  will  be  suitable  for  the  August- 
sown  plants  which  shortly  will  require  the  protection  of  hand- 
lights.  Some  prefer  keeping  their  Cauliflower  plants  in  small 
pots  under  glass.  Lettuce,  a  good  supply  of  the  late  sowings 
should  be  planted  in  situations  best  cidoulated  to  afford  pro- 
tection in  winter.  When  the  accommodation  of  pits  and  frames 
can  be  afforded,  a  quantity  might  be  planted  within  them  to 
ensure  a  regular  supply,  independent  of  the  weather.  Rhubarb^ 
clear  away  decayed  leaves,  and  dress  with  a  Uttle  good  soil 
those  plants  intended  for  early  forcing. 

rSUIT  OABDEK. 

The  present  is  by  far  the  best  time  for  lifting  and  trans- 
planting very  vigorous  unfruitful  trees  on  the  walls.  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  may  be  so  treated  with  great  advan- 
tage, and,  after  the  operation  is  completed,  they  should  be  well 
mulched  up  for  the  winter.  Fill  up  all  vacancies  on  the  walls 
with  young  trees ;  never  let  this  be  left  until  the  spring  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  Where  root-pruning  is  considered 
necessary,  now  is  the  time  to  see  to  it. 

7L0WEB  OABDEK. 

Although  heavy  rains  marred  for  a  period  the  brilliancy  of 
the  flower  garden,  a  little  fine  weather  has  done  wonders  in 
restoring  the  plants  to  bloom  and  beauty.  This  may  not 
generally  be  the  case,  but  we  are  persuaded  where  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sou  of  the  flower-beds  and  borders  has  received 
proper  attention,  and  where  stimulants  have  been  judiciously 
applied,  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  massing  plants  generally 
have  enabled  them  to  continue  the  development  of  the  blossom. 
The  autumn-rooted  stock  of  Verbenas,  &c.,  must  be  well  at- 
tended to,  keeping  them  perfectly  clear  of  green  fly,  and  ex- 
posing them  freely  to  the  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity, 
so  as  to  prevent  anything  like  growth  after  this  season,  and 
to  keep  the  plants  hard,  in  which  state  they  will  be  much  less 
liable  to  fog  off  under  a  week  or  two's  confinement  in  winter 
than  if  they  were  kept  in  a  growing  soft  state  until  overtaken 
by  severe  weather.  Plants  which  are  not  sufficiently  esta- 
blished must,  however,  be  treated  somewhat  more  kindly,  foe 
there  is  little  chance  of  carrying  such  over  a  severe  winter  un- 
less they  are  at  least  well  rooted,  and  these  mig^t  with  ad- 
vantage be  placed  upon  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to  encourage  the 
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[CMobarlAk] 


jK>ot6 ;  Iwt  do  not  kaep  the  atmosphere  oloee  «nd  moist,  for 
growth  should  not  be  eoooureged  aiter  this  seeaon. 

OBBBKHOUSB  AND  OOSSKBTAIOBT. 

Hints  from  the  thermometer  should  regulate  the  admission 
of  air.  The  great  advantages  acoming  from  iavonrable  weather 
ahonld  be  employed  to  the  atnuwt  extent,  and  in  many  cases 
openings  for  air  left  all  night.  The  praotice  of  opening  the 
flashes  at  stated  intervals  to  only  a  certain  degree,  without 
reference  to  external  circomstanees,  most  throu^ont  Uie  sea- 
son be  avoided.  Whatever  watering  may  be  necessary  should 
he  done  early  in  the  day,  so  ae  to  allow  of  tiie  superflaons 
moisture  being  dried  up  before  night,  for  there  is  much  more 
danger  from  damp  amongst  plants  in  flower  at  this  season,  than 
Irom  a  rather  low  temperature;  and  in  cold,  dull  weather 
it  will  be  advisable  to  use  a  little  fixe  heat,  with  air,  during 
the  day,  so  as  to  secure  a  moderately  dry  state  of  the  atmo- 
q^ere.  Use  fire  heat  very  sparingly,  however,  and  only 
when  it  ma^  be  necessary  to  prevent  injury  from  damp,  and  to 
prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  40° ;  or,  where  plants  are 
hreught  from  warmer  houses,  it  will  hardly  be  safe  to  allow  the 
night  temperature  to  average  below  45^ ;  but  in  houses  contain- 
ing a  mixed  collection  of  plants  there  is  more  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  high  night  temperature  than  from  keeping 
it  somewhat  lower  than  may  be  suitable  for  some  of  the  in- 
mates. The  scarlet  Pelargoniums  prepared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  45*"  to  56°  will  continue  to  bloom  for  many  months. 
Salvias,  too,  especially  the  old  Salvia  oocdnea  and  some  of  the 
other  kinds,  with  Chrysanthemums,  Perpetual  Boses,  and  a 
few  choice  plants  from  the  greenhouse  and  stove,  will  make 
the  conservatory  look  gay  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Do  not 
fbrget  the  Neapolitan  and  tree  Violets,  wilii  Mignonette  and 
Cyclamens,  and  such  other  plants  as  may  evc^ve  a  little  scent, 
and  keep  every  part  of  the  house  as  neat  and  dean  as  possible. 
The  epedmens  on  the  walls  and  in  the  borders  must  be  ex- 
amined at  the  roots,  and,  if  necessaiy,  receive  a  gentle  soaking 
of  weak  dear  liquid  manure.  Loc^  theCamdlias  over,  and 
thin  out  the  flower-buds  when  necessary,  allowing  not  more 
than  two  buds  to  each  shoot,  and  retaining  the  largest  and 
smallest,  so  as  to  obtain  a  long  succession  of  flowers.  The 
leaves,  if  necessary,  must  be  washed  perfectly  dean,  and  the 
same  of  Orange  trees.  Those  who  have  no  more  room  for 
their  plants  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  will  be  glad  to 
eottTert  the  vineries  and  other  forcing-houses  into  plant-houses 
lor  a  lew  months.  For  such  houses  strong  portable  stages 
Aoold  be  provided,  and  in  them  euch  plants  as  Chrysanthe- 
muma,  PeUrgoniums,  and  many  other  plants  grown  for  their 
flowers,  may  be  housed  untU  the  return  of  the  fordng  season. 
If  the  wood  of  the  Vines  is  pretty  wdl  ripened  the  lateral 
ahoots  may  be  removed  to  admit  light  to  the  plants,  and  some 
of  the  longest  of  the  spurs  may  be  shortened-in  likewise.  A 
great  number  of  plants  is  generally  packed  under  the  stages, 
and  (there  scarlet  Pelargoninms  and  Calceolarias  from  the 
flower  garden  establish  themsdves  admimUy  between  this  and 
tiie  new  year. 

STOVB  Ain>  OBcanns. 

Little  now  can  be  added  with  regard  to  these  tribee  at  pre- 
sent. A  temperature  of  65''  to  70°  by  day  and  60°  by  ni^t 
will  soflioe,  still  udng  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  afternoon 
and  during  the  night,  with  a  free  drealation  of  air,  keeping 
also  a  quiet  ventilation  all  night.  As  some  of  the  Orchids 
become  ripe,  such  as  the  Catasetum  family,  the  Cyonoches, 
Lycastes,  &e.,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  drier  and  somewhat 
cooler  atmosphere.  Pursue  a  kindly  course  of  treatment  with 
the  Euphorbias,  (^esneras,  and  such  things  for  winter-flower- 
m^ ;  these  will  soon  be  of  great  service.  The  Phajus  grandi- 
iohus  with  the  Stenorhynchus  spedosas  will  soon  begin  to 
blossom,  also  Cypripedium  insigne  and  venustum ;  let  them 
have  pl^ty  of  heat  and  moisture. — ^W.  Exact. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  VHEEK 

A  FINE  day  on  the  8th,  the  flrst  sun  for  ten  days  on  the  9th, 
and  a  dry  dewless  morning  on  the  10&  did  much  to  bring  up 
arrears  in  the  com  and  fruit  harvest.  The  previous  ten  days 
had  been  the  darkest,  dreariest,  and  dampest  without  rain 
uiat  we  have  ever  known  in  this  ndghbouihood  at  the  end  of 
September  and  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  though  it  was 
yery  dose  and  muggy  at  times,  the  com  crops  left  out,  though 
injured  in  colour,  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  growing,  and 
in  this  respect  fared  better  than  much  tluht  was  harvested  in 
good  condition,  but  was  not  thatched  before  the  rains  came. 


Cleaved  off  all  the  Onion  crop,  and  placed  the  Onions  wImn 
they  can  be  tied  in  strings  on  wet  days,  that  the  ground  miff 
be  dug  for  succesdon  Cabbages.  As  the  plants  are  rather  smallt 
will  most  likdy  prick  them  out  in  a  ridi-surfaced  bed,  so  as  to 
lift  them  when  larger,  and  plant  with  a  trowel,  and  then,  be- 
fore being  tumed  out,  they  will  be  stronger  to  resist  their 
enemies,  and  the  ground  will  be  in  better  order.  Placed  a 
layer  of  burnt  ashes,  earth,  d^c,  between  the  rows  of  those  first 
planted.  A  little  sun  is  making  them  look  up.  In  the  sun- 
less  damp  weather  they  scarcely  made  any  advance  in  growth* 
A  similar  beneficial  result  is  showing  itself  in  all  Turnips,  and 
espedaUy  late  ones.  Earthed  up  a  piece  more  Cdery,  and 
placed  some  ashes  round  the  stems.  Unless  we  have  a  very  drj 
autumn  watering  will  not  be  needed,  and  this  season  for  Cdery 
the  water-pail  has  scarcely  been  used.  Planted  Lettuces  where 
they  can  be  protected  in  frost,  and  younger  ones  where  they 
will  stand  the  winter  if  possible.  6anked-up  the  linings  oi 
Cucumber-frames,  and  trained  the  plants  in  a  pit  intended  for 
late  bearing,  not  allowing  any  fruit  to  remain  as  yet  on  tha 
young  plants.  Gathered  Tomatoes,  and  cut  Bed  Cabbages  for 
picUmg. 

Cut  over  the  stems  of  Globe  Articltokes,  which  have  ceased 
bearing  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  shoots  are  showing 
weaker,  indicating  that  they  want  manure  after  aU  this  wet 
and  misty  weather.  Cut  over  Asparagus  after  collecting  seme 
seed,  and  cleared  the  ground,  taking  stems  and  weeds  to  the 
burning  heap ;  as,  if  the  haulm  of  the  Asparagus  is  used  in  the 
way  of  protection,  or  is  placed  on  the  rot-heap,  there  will  be 
multitudes  of  young  plants  in  another  season,  and  Asparagus 
when  not  in  its  right  place  is  no  better  than  a  weed.  Wheded 
some  rotten  dung  to  be  forked  over  the  Asparagus-beds  and 
rows ;  but  we  would  rather  feed  in  June  and  July,  if  we  could. 
Cleared  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb  troubled  with  weeds,  and  removed 
the  leaves  where  faded,  that  the  plants  may  be  made  ready  foe 
forcing.  A  little  of  the  Convolvulus  had  established  itseU 
among  the  Globe  Artichokes ;  we  shall  tzy  and  take  out  the 
roots  before  we  add  the  manure  required,  and  we  will  thea 
put  a  little  ashes  and  litter  round  each  stool.  We  like  Arti- 
chokes to  come  in  early,  and  to  continue  later  than  this ;  but 
we  shall  not  have  nice  late  heads  this  season.  Now  is  a  better 
time  to  make  fresh  plantations  than  in  spring  ,*  and  digging  or 
trenching  round  the  stools,  so  as  to  take  off  good-sized  pieoetf 
weU  furnished  with  roots,  is  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  sirons 
plants.  These,  tumed  out  into  rich  well-\rendied  gronna 
about  a  yard  apart,  and  well  firmed  in  thdr  places,  wUl  take 
hold  of  the  soU  before  severe  weather,  and  then  a  crown  of 
ashes  and  a  wisp  of  straw  will  secure  them  from  severe^  frost. 
In  most  places  it  is  best  to  renew  the  plantations,  say  in  five 
or  six  years,  and  in  large  places  a  row  might  with  advantage 
be  planted  every  year,  destroying  an  old  row  as  the  new  one 
was  established.  There  are  some  pUces  where  Globe  Artichokes 
are  as  much  valued  as  the  Cauliflower  is  in  others.  At  this 
season  a  little  rough  cinder  ashes  from  coals  is  a  good  pro- 
tection to  young  Cauliflower,  and  having  put  some  round  hand- 
lights  we  see  no  sign  of  a  dug  or  a  snail  entering  as  yet.  They 
do  not  like  the  sl^^  angles  of  the  rough  cinder  ashes. 

Walki, — Those  in  the  kitchen  garden  will  soon  want  going 
over,  as  in  many  places  the  dull  weather  has  left  them  green, 
where  three  weeks  ago  they  were  as  bright  as  need  be,  and 
without  a  weed  on  them.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done  in 
this  fine  weather,  and  as  most  likdy  a  few  nice  days  will  be 
followed  by  douds  and  rain,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
more  may  be  done  to  kill  weeds  in  one  sunny  day  than  in  e 
fortnight  of  dull  damp  weather. 

FBUZT  OABDEN. 

Very  much  the  same  as  last  week,  only  that  the  change  in 
the  weather  has  enabled  us  to  house  all  the  ripest  fruit.  Take 
note  of  what  was  said  last  week  as  to  planting  fruit  treea. 
shrabs.  See.  Our  Peaches  in-doors  wiU  ere  long  be  over.  Our 
friends  in  the  north,  if  the  weather  keep  fine,  may  expect  to 
have  fine  fruit  yet.  We  think  early  fruit  out  of  doors,  and 
especially  Pears,  even  such  kinds  as  Williams^s  Bon  Chretien, 
were  harder,  more  gritty,  and  not  so  well  flavoured  as  usual* 
owing,  we  believe,  to  Uie  long  duration  of  sunless  damp  weather* 
In  this  neighbourhood,  judging  merdy  by  tanks  and  reservoiis. 
there  has  not  been  a  great  excess  in  the  amount  of  rain,  but  the 
length  of  time  for  which  we  were  k^t  in  a  sort  of  gentle 
shower-bath  has  been  next  to  unexampled.  We  presume  that 
from  thus  being  as  it  were  wrapped  in  wet  garments,  Plumi 
out  of  doors  were  not  comparable  to  those  under  glass,  thooift 
in  general  they  are  at  least  quite  as  good  in  a  bright  dry  autnnuu 
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OWKAXEVTUa  DBFABmBNT. 

The  diy  days  famished  an  opportTmity  of  raking,  le-raHng, 
levelling,  and  rolling  the  walks  which  had  heen  becoming  green. 
Thk  will  make  them  slightly  router  on  the  surface  in  winter, 
astd  prevent  their  stlclQng  to  the  soles  of  the  boots  in  wet 
weather.  Boiled,  also,  the  lawns  before  mowing  them  some  dtsy» 
henoB.  Moflt  of  the  walks  will  now  look  pretty  bright  and  dean, 
and  a  little  picking  will  make  the  flower  garden  look  fresh  and 
g^f  for  some  little  time  longer,  but  for  the  falling  leayes,  which 
always  remind  us  that  the  gay  season  is  about  oyer.  Elma, 
Hoxae  Chestnuts,  and  Beech,  are  losing  their  leayes  early,  and 
even  Oaks  are  becoming  tinged,  and  as  the  leayes  faJl  it.  is 
endless  labour  to  keep  pleasure  grounds  neat  and  dean.  Aa 
everything  about  spring  is  joyous  and  exultant,  so  most  of  the 
prognostics  of  autumn  and  its  end  speak  of  the  sombre  and 
the  melancholy ;  and  though  there  may  be  something  beautiful 
in  the  hues  of  the  changing  leaf,  whilst  as  yet  it  is  attached  to 
its  kindred  tree,  it  loses  its  associated  interest  when  it  becomes 
Ihe  sport  of  the  breeze  across  a  green  lawn.  Clean  walks  and 
smooth  green  lawns  are  ever  attractive  in  the  gloomiest  months. 

Went  on  preparing  plants  for  winter,  housing  some  and 
taking  others  under  shelter ;  also  put  a  lot  of  rough  hay  and 
dry  litter  in  a  shed  ready  for  use,  that  many  tender  iiungs 
might  be  protected  quickly  if  a  sudden  frost  should  come. 
Fropagation  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  the  Amplezicaulis 
Calceolaria,  placing  the  cuttings  in  pots,  and  plunging  these  in 
a  frame,  in  which  there  is  just  a  little  bottom  heat ;  also  to  pre- 
panng  a  pit  for  the  bulk  of  the  bedding  Calceolaria  cuttings. 
This  pit,  being  sunk,  is  too  deep  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore 
we  i^ace  at  the  bottom  about  9  inches,  or  in  soxpe  places  a  little 
more,  of  dry  litter,  with  a  little  grass  and  leaves,  trodden  firm. 
This  secures  drainage  at  least,  and  at  first,  perhaps,  a'  little 
more  than  the  heat  of  the  common  ground.  On  this  was 
placed  about  4  inches  of  old  hotbed  dung,  chiefly  rather  more 
than  half-decayed  leaves,  well  broken,  the  finest  left  at  the  sur- 
face, and  as  there  were  some  worms,  quicklime  in  a  powdery 
state  was  wrought  backwards  and  forwtfds  in  it  with  the  points 
of  a  fork,  to  prevent  the  worms  rising  into  the  soil  above.  This 
was  well  trodden  and  levelled,  and  on  it  was  laid  about  1^  inch 
of  sandy  soil  from  the  roadside,  and  about  one-sixth  part  of 
fine  leaf  mould ;  on  this  again  li  inch  of  such  sandy  soil,  with 
about  one-third  of  sand  and  road  drift  added,  and  then  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  of  pit  sand  and  road-drift  sand  in  equal 
proportions  for  the  surface,  which  was  nicely  levelled  and  firmly 
beaten.  This  bed  we  have  left  open,  that  any  fumes  from  the 
lime  may  escape,  and  in  a  week  or  so  we  shall  begin  to  insert 
the  small  cuttings  firmly,  affording  them  a  space  of  li  inch  one 
way,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  the  other 
way.  They  have  hitherto,  when  so  treated,  kept  nice  and  green, 
and  begun  to  root  about  Christmas,  or  a  little  before  if  kept 
dose,  and  wanted  thinning  out  about  March,  when  they  could 
do  with  very  little  protection.  We  have  often  had  thirteen 
lights  thus  fUled,  and  not  lost  one  cutting  in  a  thousand.  Time, 
licwever,  must  be  given.  Less  trouble  would  be  required  if  the 
iM>ttom  of  the  pit  or  frame  were  hard  and  above  the  surround- 
ing ground  level.  Then  we  would  merely  put  in  a  couple  of 
indies  of  leaf  mould  for  a  bottom,  and  soil  as  above,  and  then 
plant  the  cuttings,  or  rather  make  a  mark  and  stick  them  in 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb.— B.  F. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— October  13. 

Tbb  inmrored  condition  at  the' weather  hM  had  a  marked  eflbet  on 
InaineM,  out  owing  to  the)  heary  stockg  in  hand,  we  cannot  qnote  any 
advuiee  in  prices.  Pean  ooneiBt  of  Marie  Looise,  Seckle,  Loniae  Bonne 
of  Jeney,  Oansel's  Bergamot,  and  Marshal  de  la  Conr.  Applet  com- 
prise Bib8t<m  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  In 
addition  to  former  eappliefl,  we  have  Just  received  six  thousand  bairels 
of  Portugal  Grapes  in  good  condition.  The  Potato  trade  la  better,  and 
there  are  fewer  complaints  of  the  disease. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

...  ^  sieve  S  0to8    0 

iAiiieota doi.  0  0  0    0 

Oberries lb.  0  0  0    0 

Ghestnuts bnsh.  12  0  0    0 

Oterants H'Biere  0  0  0    0 

Black do.  0  0  0    0 

doz.  1  0  a   0 

lb.  0  0  10 

Gobs IOOHm.  0  6  10 

Oooseberries  ..quart  0  0  0    0 

Grapes, Hothonse.. lb.  S  0  S    0 

- «..  100  6  0  14    0 


Melons each    a 

Nectarines doa.    0 

Oranges 100  12 


Peaches doa. 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  doa. 

kitchen doa. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums   HsieTe 

Qoinoes    . . . .  H  sieve 

Raspberries lb. 

Btrawbeiries lb. 

'Wdnitts, 


d.    s.  d 

6to5  0 

0     0  0 

90  0 

10  0 

8  0 

a  0 

6  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

14  0 


s.d.  a.  d 

ArUchokes eadi  0  ateO   4 

Aspaxagos....  bundle  0  0  0   6 

Beaa87Bzoad..baaksl  0  0  0   0 

Kidney..  H  Steve  a  0  a   0 

Beet,Bed do&  a  0  8 

Broccoli  ......bundle  10  1 

Bros.  Spzoats  H  «!«▼•  8  0  8 

Cabbage dos.  1  0  a 

Oapsicoms 100  8  0  4 

Carrots bnnek  0  4  0 

Cauliflower doa.  8  0  6 

Celery handle  8  0  8 

Cncnmbers each  0  4  1 

niekling  ....  doa.  2  0  0 

Enmve doa.  3  0  0 

Fennel bnneh  0  8  0 

Garlic lb.  10  0 

Herbs  bunch  0  8  0 

Horseradish  . .  bundle  2  6  4 


s.  d.  8.  a 

..  bmi^  0  8to0   8 

perseon  10  16 

pottle  16  2   6 

UnstdJt  Cress,  punnet  6  8  0  0 

Oaloaa. .  doa.  Dunebee  4  6  6   0 

Parsley.. dos.  bunches  8  0  8   0 

PsvHifcs doa.  0  9  18 

Peas perquart  0  0  0   0 

Pntaioea bushel  9  0  4   0 

XldiM/ de.  8  0  4   0 

BadlsheadioB.bunebee  0  6  10 

Rhubarb bundla  0  0  6    0 

Savoys dob  0  0  0   0 

Sea-kale basket  0  0  0   0 

Shallots Hi.  0  8  0    0 

Spinach buakel  2  0  8   0 

l^>matoes....perdos.  10  2   0 

Tuiaipe bunch  0  4  0    0 

Vegetable  Marrows  da.  0  9  10 


TRADE  CATALOG  OES  RECEIVED. 

Andi^  Leroj,  Angora. — Supplement  au  Catalogue  de  THtver, 
1866. — Tableau  des  Arbres  ForesHers  et  d^Omement,  d^a  fortt* 

T.  Warner,  The  Abbey,  Leicester. — Catalogue  of  Rotes^  Onta- 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clmhing  Plants,  dc^Trade  List  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubs. 

Charles  Tomer,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slongh. — Select  List  of 
Pelargoniums,  Auriculas,  Cineraria,  Pinks,  dbc. — C<kUiXogu€  of 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Conifercs,  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  <te* 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•««  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  the  doport- 
mental  writen  of  the  **  Journal  of  Hortieoltare,  Ck^tago 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  so  doing  iSkiy 
are  snbjeoted  to  nnjnstiiUtble  trouble  and  expense,    JUl 
conunnnioationfl  riionld  therefore  be  addressed  soUlg  to. 
The  Editors  of  ihe  Journal  of  Horticulture^  dbe^  171,  Vlut 
Street,  London,  E.C, 
NJB.— Many  questions  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
•*  v.  D."  has  reeelTed  the  plants,  and  sincerely  thanks  *<  Loch  Ksss<* 
for  his  kindness. 

JkncwDo  ooirspicuA  (£.  iT.P.).— It  is  hsrdy.  Vow  called  usually  Gala* 
magrostis  conapAeua. 

PniB-TBaB  LsA-ma  (Cterlevs  l>evon{en»U).— The  rough  spots  beneath 
the  leaves  are  a  flnngns,  called  Bostelia  canceData. 

Baiuff  (TT.  £r.).— Tou  had  better  employ  a  solicitor  for  dwwiBg  q^ 
leaees  and  agreements.  Brown's  **  Forester,*'  and  Loudon's  **8e]f  Xik 
struetion,"  win  aAird  you  the  other  information  you  need. 

Gbapxs  {A  Subteriber,  lforwfoft)<— Apply  for  the  information  to  Messrs. 
Webber  &  Co.,  Grand  Bow,  Covent  Garden. 

WsnoB  A  Viminr  (E.  N,)^^Jn  a  late  Number  in  replies  to  cozteepon- 
dents,  yon  will  see  that  we  prefte  having  the  greater  number  of  pipes 
flows,  and  the  best  mode  is  mentioned.  The  stems  of  the  Vines  should 
be  18  inches  from  the  pipes. 

KsBpnro  Filbxbts  (BIimi«).— We  Ihid  Filberts  keep  well  in  the  hask. 
closed  packed  in  stone  Jars,  and  put  in  a  cellar,  the  lld^  being  eovwsi 
with  sand. 

SssDuiro  Gladioli  (Jckia).— Take  up  the  seedUngs  when  the  foUaoe 
ohanges,  or  before  it  becomes  dead,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  soil  unfil 
gprfiig_February  or  March.  The  beginning  of  this  month  is  the  bea0 
time  to  sow  Gladioli  seed  to  obtain  bulbs  next  autumn,  to  Uoom  iB  the 
succeeding  summer. 

8AX.T  ron  Dustbotino  Moss  oy  Lawx  (If.  K).— We  do  not  reooaA* 
mend  the  sowing  of  salt  on  a  lawn  to  kill  moss,  for  we  find  what  will  kUl 
win  kill  the  grass.    Moss  is  s^  btdication  of  the  poorness  of  tha 


soU  and  dampness  of  the  surface.  To  destroy  it,  nothing  wlU  serve  yoa 
so  well  as  a  dressing  of  fine  rich  soil  or  well-rotted  msnure,  and  yoa 
may  apply  it,  after  having  given  the  lawn  a  good  scratching  with  an  waa 
zmke,  from  this  time  up  to  the  middle  of  March.  Now  is  the  time  to  kJH 
moss,  this  being  the  season  of  its  most  active  growth.  The  soil  er 
manure  will  make  the  grass  grow  so  as  to  overcome  the  moss,  ▲dressing 
half  an  inch  thick  will  answer. 

TBAHSPLAXTDfO  BosBS  (IT.  2.  IT.).— The  Boaes  budded  tUs  vetf,sad 
having  shoots  from  8  to  6  inches  long,  may  be  saf^y  moved  to  their  per- 
manent quarters  early  next  month,  or  at  the  end  ox  this  month.  It  wiE 
be  better  done  now  than  a  year  hence. 

Bpbuebogtvb  latxvolia  Stxm  Gahxxkbd  (JET.  IL  G.)v— The  stem  hs* 
from  some  cause  been  iniuied,  probably  by  a  out  or  taruiaejwhifdh  has 
spread  until  the  whole  of  the  bark  has  been  destroyed.  We  ac«  not 
aware  that  the  plant  ia  subject  to  canker. 

Alocasia  macbobhiza  vabzkoata  Lbavbb  Dbcathto  (A  T<m$ig'0«r» 
dener).—FTonL  your  description  we  should  attribute  the  de<a»  e<  the 
*"     •    '^        '"Ba»*lni 


white  or  variegated  portion  of  the  leaf  to  a  deficiency  of  heat*. 

mer  the  plant  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  from  7<F  to  96^,  with  « 

rise  by  day  of  15°.    In  this  teuiveiature,  and  a  moist  aftmosphete  moA»- 

rately  ventilated, it  growa most  freely.   In  asweet  atmo^hete its leav«» 

are  not  more  subject  to  spot  than  those  of  other  plants  of  the  i 

family. 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUBB  AKD  QOTTAGB  QABDENES. 
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PoTATon  m  rem,  SroBnr*  bt  tbs  Ehd  of  Jvlt  (ITitto).— Th«  L«p- 
atone  li  tha  best  of  an  Potatoes  whloh  we  haTe  jaown  or  eaten,  and  It  la 
fit  to  take  no  for  storing  by  the  end  of  July.  This  year  we  ont  the  tops 
offonrs  on  the  first  appearaaoe  of  the  disease,  leading  the  tnbers  in  the 
ground,  and  there  was  not  a  diseased  one  amongjhem.  The  rarieties 
were  Lapstone,  Daintree's  Seedling,  and  Milky  White,  the  three  which 


>d  for  the  oeneral  crop.  Another  Tarlety  of  which  we  hare 
not  yet  seen  a  diseased  taber  is  Transell's  Seedling.  The  main  crop 
■honld  be  planted  in  the  third  week  in  Mareh  if  the  gronnd  is  in  good 
order,  or  from  that  time  to  the  second  week  in  AprIL  Of  Flukes  and 
Pink-eyed  Flakes  (Queen  of  Flukes),  grown  on  the  same  soil,  more  than 
half  were  bad,  but  of  the  Skerrr  Blue  there  was  not  a  diseased  tuber.  It 
ia  a  good,  rather  yellow,  and  strong-flayoured  sound-keeping  Potato,  and 
we  UlM  it  best  of  the  late  kinds  next  to  Arrowsmith's  Seedling,  which 
with  us  is  good  and  esteemed  at  table. 

Obcrabd  Afvlb  Tbbss  l^Rtmnra  (Idem),~-YovL  win  do  well  to  thin  out 
the  branches  of  your  trees  when  the  leares  have  fallen,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
lent  which  we  understand  yon  to  mean  by  using  the  saw  freely.  Use  it 
moderatelv,  for  if  you  thin  too  much  you  will  cause  the  production  of  a 
number  of  shoots  from  the  branches,  and  so  crowd  the  need,  and  make 
liad  worse.  The  diBlnings  of  the  cow-sheds  and  pig-styes  tou  may  use  as 
you  propose,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  stem.  Removing  the  grass  if  you 
do  not  go  deep,  or  only  sufficiently  so  to  take  it  oli;  is  good ;  giving  the 
Around  for  a  distance  of  8  yards  from  the  stems  a  dressing  of  manure 
fik  autumn,  and  pointing  it  in  in  February,  will  benefit  the  trees. 

BooT-PBUXDiG  Old  WiXL  Tuns  (Idem).—YoTa  trees  being  vigorous 
a  trench  may  be  taken  out  a  yard  from  the  trunk,  and,  woridng  under- 
neath towards  the  collar,  cut  any  roots  that  penetrate  into  bad  soil  or  go 
deep,  but  if  weak  probably  a  top-dressing  of  manure  in  autumn  would  do 
more  good. 

DasntoTiRO  Wbxds  oh  Walks  (Idem).— The  information  you  seek  is 
■tated  at  page  189  of  the  present  volume. 

CoXTDrxrona-BLooiaNO  Boaxs  (Idem).  —  Three  good  standard  late- 
4)looming  Boses  are  Addalie  and  Paul  Josei^,  both  Bourbon;  and 
Senateur  Yaisse,  Hybrid  Perpetual.  Three  climbers  for  a  waU :  Marshal 
Kiel,  Climbing  DevoniensiB,  and  Gloire  de  I>iJon,  aU  Tea-scented.  Three 
old  oontinuons-blooming  Boses,  such  as  seen  in  cottage  gardens,  are 
the  old  Blush  China  (Bosa  indioa),  Armosa,  an  old  Bourbon  which  we 
haye  not  seen  lately,  though  an  excellent  Bose,  of  a  clear  bright  pink,  and 
the  old  Crimson  or  Dark  China. 

GiBCULAR-TXBBACXD  Flowxb-bxd  {A  Toung  Gardener,  Jfn.  J.  6^.).— 
Parole  Verbena,  Iresine,  or  Perilla,  would  do  for  the  centre,  yellow  Cal- 
ceolaria for  the  second  tier,  and  Scarlet  Oeranium  for  the  ouwde  lower 
one,  with  a  mixture  of  blue  Lobelia  and  variegated  Alyssum  hanging 
over  the  sides  of  the  beds.    You  do  not  give  us  the  sixe  of  the  beds. 

Alpibb  Stbawbbbbibs  fob  AuTunr  Cboppibo  (FffaHiu).— Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  sow  the  seed  in  spring,  about  the  middle  of  March  or 
early  in  April,  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  a  compost  of  turfy  light  loam 
two-thirds,  and  leaf  mould  one-third.  Make  the  surface  smooth,  and  on 
this  scatter  the  seeds,  not  too  thickly,  and  oover  lightly  with  fine  soiL 
Giveaj^tle  watering,  and  place  the  boxes  in  a  house  with  a  gentle 
heat.  When  the  vonng  plants  appear  expose  them  to  air  and  light  as 
much  as  possible,  but  keep  them  under  glass  until  they  have  grown  suffi- 
elently  to  prick  oir,then  expose  them  fully,  and  when  thorongmy  hardened 
off  plant  out  in  lines  a  foot  apart  every  way  in  an  open  situation.  The 
gronnd  should  be  well  drained,  and  in  good  condition.  Liberal  supplies 
of  water  will  be  necessaiy  in  dry  weather  in  summer  and  autumn.  A 
Bleping  bank  with  a  dry  subsoil  is  essential,  in  order  to  Ixave  fruit  late. 

Pbaoh  Tbbbs  oh  ah  East  Abpbct  (A  Young  OordeiMr).— The  trees 
on  the  east  aspect  will  not  fruit  satisfactorily.  Peaches  in  our  climate 
require  a  wall  facing  due  south  in  the  northern  counties,  and  a  south- 
west wall  in  the  south  of  England ;  but  a  south  aspect  is  in  all  cases 
desirable.  The  dying  back  of  the  wood  in  winter  u  the  elTect  of  the 
oold  on  the  immature  growths  of  the  previous  year ;  and  this  result  may 
be  caused  by  the  aspect,  but  more  likely  by  the  roots  having  struck 
deeply  into  the  soil,  wldch  you  say  is  heavy  and  undrained.  Your 
only  plan  will  be  to  take  up  the  trees  carefully  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
he^  to  faD,  to  drain  the  border  eflloientlv,  and  to  replant  with  the  roots 
on  the  surface,  covering  them  with  6  inches  of  fresh  soil,  and  keeping 
the  collar  of  the  tree  slightly  elevated.  We  think,  however,  that  on  an 
oast  wall  your  trees  will  not  produce  fruit  worth  the  trouble  involved 
in  the  operation.    You  would  not  lose  next  season's  crop. 

Damsoh  Tbebs  Uhpbuitfcl  (Idem).— The  clooeness  of  your  trees  ia 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  not  fruiting.  If  you  were  to  thin  them, 
replanting  any  you  could  remove  with  a  good  root,  we  think  they  would 
bear.  Avoid  pruning,  though  you  may  do  so  to  a  limited  extent,  confin- 
ing it  to  such  branches  as  cross  each  other,  or  are  too  close  togeUier. 

Hbatiho  a  Gbbbbhocob  (An  Old  auh9eriheT),—Yoxa  cheapest  mode 
would  be  to  have  in  your  18-feet-wide  greenhouse  an  iron  or  brick 
Btove  near  the  centre  of  the  house,  with  the  fire  inside.  The  next 
cheapest,  and  better,  would  be  to  have  a  small  flue,  9  inches  deep,  and 
9  inches  wide,  outside  measure,  all  round  the  bouse,  missing  the  door ; 
or,  you  could  have  a  bed  or  stage  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  one 
wide  flue  of  14  inches  passing  beneath  the  pathway,  the  top  of  the 
flue  forming  part  of  the  pathway— if  it  were  better  that  the  chim- 
ney should  be  dose  to  the  furnace,  then  a  flow-and-retum  small  flue. 
This  is  a  very  neat  and  good  plan,  and  no  medium  of  heating  is  seen,  as 
the  pathway  may  be  tiled  or  bricked,  the  same  as  the  top  of  the  flue. 

Obapbs  {Wyck  Bill),— The  soil  is  much  too  tenacious  and  wet.  We 
recommend  you  to  have  the  top  spit  of  the  entire  border  pared  oft  and 
burnt.  Mix  the  ashes  thus  obtained  with  twice  the  quantity  of  loam, 
■ueh  as  the  top  spit  from  a  pasture,  and  a  bushel  or  two  of  crushed 
kooes.  Then  remove  the  rest  of  the  soil  from  the  Vine-border  until  you 
•ome  to  the  roots.  Lift  these  to  within  9  inches  of  the  suriace,  ami  fill 
In  above  and  below  them  with  the  mixture  we  have  named.  Do  this 
teing  the  present  month.  Injure  the  roots  as  little  as  may  be,  and 
mucA  over  them  during  the  summer. 

^■?*5l*  G**A»n«  {W.  a,  £.).— There  is  nothing  remarkably  ex- 
aauent  ci^er  in  the  single  leaf  or  few  pips  you  have  sent.    Habit,  abun- 
-■"ddurabiMtyof  bloom— most  important  characters,  cannot  be 
1  of  from  such  fragments.    Any  seedsman  can  supply  Pansy  seed ; 
06  ran  of  baring  it  from  flrst-dasn  flowers,  yon  must  save  it  your- 


BouoH  Platb  Glass  (/.  B.)^The  chief  advantage  of  lou^  plate  for 
the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  is,  that  you  can  dispense  with  shadlngln 
summer,  and  ttiere  is  plenty  of  light  for  that  purpose  in  winter.  The 
front  of  the  house  may  also  be  ^e  same,  if  it  is  not  deairaUe  to  look 
through  it  or  see  the  pUnts  firom  the  outside.  A  plan  often  aMed  is  to 
have  the  roof  rough  pUte  or  ground  pbite,  and  the  front  dear  plat^ 
which  you  can  shade  with  a  blind  or  otherwise  in  summer.  A  very  good 
way  of  shading  clear  plate  glass  roofs  is  to  have  oalico  curtains  put  up 
inside,  fastened  with  rings  to  hooks,  where  they  remain  from  May  to 
October,  and,  taken  care  of,  the  oalico  or  gauxe  wiU  last  a  nnmber  el 
years. 

Gladioli  pob  Pot  Cultubb  (A  Young  Gard«ii«r).— A  dosen  good  sorts 
are  Ceres,  Eugenie  Vordier,  Beine  Victoria,  Self  aterre.  Bembcanst,  Na- 
poleon m..  Cardinal,  Dr.  Llndley,  Neptune,  James  Watt,  John  Watwsr. 
and  Goliath.  A  compost  of  tuny  loam  of  medium  texture,  weu-rotted 
manure,  and  river  sand,  in  equal  pwrts,  well  mixed,  is  excellent.  Po*  th« 
bulbs  about  the  middle  of  March,  three  in  a  nine-inch  potweU  draped, 
and  with  the  orown  an  inch  below  the  surface.  Before  planting  **  skin  *■ 
the  bulbs;  pUnt  on  rilver  sand,  and  cover  the  crowns  with  the  nme. 
Place  in  a  frame  merely  to  protect  them  from  oold  rains  and  frost. 
The  soU  should  be  kept  Just  sufficiently  moist  In  May  plunge  the  poU  to 
the  rim  in  ashes  in  an  open  rituation,  and  apply  a  dressing  of  one4hlrd 
loam  and  two-thirds  well-rotted  manure,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  over 
the  suriace  of  the  soil  in  the  pots;  give  a  second  dressing  in  a  month, 
and  a  third  after  a  similar  intervaL  Syringe  every  evening  after  M»y, 
and  afTord  a  good  supply  of  manure  water  once  a-week  in  June  and  Jolj, 
in  addition  to  any  watering  that  may  be  necessary.  Yon  may  have  to 
retard  the  bloom ;  if  so,  an  awning  of  canvas  will  best  serve  your  pur- 
pose. See  that  sUgnant  water  does  not  lodge  under  the  plunging  materiaL 

ASTBBS  IH  Pots  (Idem).— About  the  middle  of  March  sow  the  seeds 
rather  thinly  in  pans,  and  place  these  under  a  frame  on  a  mfld  hotbed 
and  near  the  glass.  When  up  keep  the  young  plants  near  the  giBas, 
and  afford  plenty  of  air.  When  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pride 
them  off  in  pans,  return  them  to  the  frame,  and  about  the  middle  or 
May  take  up  with  good  balls,  and  pot  in  their  blooming  pota,  shading  for 
a  few  days  until  established.  Let  the  compost  consist  of  the  rldiesi 
turiy  loam  which  can  be  obtained,  weU-rotted  manure,  and  sand  in  equal 
parts,  and  well  drain  the  pots.  Plunge  in  ashes  in  an  open  situBtion  by 
the  end  of  May.  giving  plenty  of  room.  Syringe  every  evening,  v*^ 
when  necessary,  and  liquid  manure  may  be  supplied  altematelT  with 
pure  water  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  Top-dressings  of  reduced  manure  are 
also  good.    A  nine-inch  pot  is  not  too  large  for  a  plant. 

Pbaohxs  w  Pots  Uxdbb  Vihbs  [OharU»).—li  is  not  desirable  to  grow 
Peaches  in  a  house  with  Vines  trained  to  the  roof,  nor  can  they  be  ao 
grown  successfully  if  the  Vines  oover  the  roof,  the  foliage  meetmg.  If 
there  is  an  interval  of  8  feet  6  inches  between  the  Vines,  then  you  may 
succeed  tolerably  by  placing  the  Peach  trees  in  the  centre  between  the 
Vines,  but  to  do  well  the  latter  should  not  be  nearer  one  another  than 
6  feet.  Yon  can  have  "  The  Orchid  Manual,"  free  by  post,  from  our  ofilee, 
if  you  endose  thirty-two  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

WiNTBBiHO  Cahha  Boots  (BerAw).— After  a  frost  take  up  the  roots  and , 
Store  them  in  sand  in  a  place  secure  from  frost.  Pot  them  in  Febraarj. 
and  bring  them  forward  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  Harden  them  off  in  May, 
and  plant  out  in  June.  If  you  have  a  greenhouse  >Bd  can  find  room  fw 
them,  tske  up  the  plants  and  pot  them  in  sandy  loam,  but  do  not  out  off 
the  tops  uutU  they  decay.    A  temperature  of  from  4!^  to  6(f  is  sidUble. 

HuMXA  BLBOANS  (I<f«m).— This  plant  is  strictly  a  biennial,  lor  thon^ 
It  may  start  a  few  weak  shoots  from  the  bottom,  it  only  blooms  once— in 
the  second  year,  and  is  of  no  further  utility. 

Pbuhiho  Datubas  (Id«in).— The  best  time  is  in  spring  before  pladag 
them  in  heat. 

W^INTXBINO    BSDDIHO    GxBAHIUMS    IH    A    CXLLAB    (Id^w).  — Tsko    U» 

the  plants  before  they  are  injured  by  frost,  pick  off  all  the  leaves,  and 
pack  the  roots  in  dry  sand.  The  plants  should  be  taken  up  on  a  drv  day 
and  stored  away  at  once,  but  a  delay  of  a  few  days  in  doing  this  is  not 
of  consequence. 

WiHTERiNo  Bbddiho  Plahts  ih  Fbajcbs  (Frrd.).— The  situation  of  your 
frames  being  warm  and  sheltered,  and  the  bottom  di^,  you  may  safdy 
employ  them  for  the  wintering  of  bedding  plants,  banking  up  the  sides  of 
the  frames  with  ashes  or  dry  earth  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  They  will 
answer  for  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  Petunias,and,  with  care,  for  Pelar> 
goniums  also,  these  being  more  subject  to  damp.  The  Pelargoninma 
would  winter  better  in  the  boxes  they  are  in,  the  boxes  being  placed  on 
the  window-board  and  removed  at  night  to  a  place  of  safety  if  the 
weather  prove  severe.  Your  plants,  which  have  not  yet  rooted,  should  at 
once  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  frame.  Yon  cannot  winter  them  in  the 
rooms  on  shelves  about  2  feet  from  the  ceiling.  Thete  would  be  too  dszka 
and  the  kitchen  shdves  are  too  warm.  The  large  plants  of  Tom  Thumb 
and  Bijou  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and,  the  leaves  having  been 
stripped  off,  packed  in  sand  in  the  dark  cdlar,  but  we  fear  Bijou  will  not 
winter  well  in  that  way.  To  do  so  it  requires  light,  and  to  have  all  the 
leares  left  on.  The  Calceolarias  should  ibe  wintered  in  the  frame;  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  leu 
mould.  They  will  thus  winter  as  safdy  as  cuttings ;  but  old  plants  aze 
not  equal  to  those  which  are  younger,  either  in  eiae  or  contmnance  of 
bloom.    "  Flower  Gardening  for  the  Many,  •"  *       '  '  '       '  " 


haTtol 
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'  free  by  post  for  six  postage 


stamps,  from  our  office,  would  suit  you. 

EvxBOBBXHB  POB  A  SocTH-WEST  Wall  (ld«ii»).— Bridgosia  spicuta 
EscftUonia  glandnlosa,  E.  monteridensis,  Embothrium  coocmeum 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  Exmouth  var.,  BiUardiera  mutabilis,  Cotoneaster 
Simmonsii,  Ceanothns  Vdtchianus,  C.  floribundus,  Buddlea  globoea, 
Baphiolepis  ovata,  and  Garrya  eUiptica. 

Sblbct  Cambllias  (S.  B.).— Alba  Plena  and  Imbricate,  white  :8tarylt 
dull  crimson ;  Wilderi,  deep  rose ;  Bothwdliana,  dark  ruby  red ;  Princess 
Bacchiochi,  scarlet. 

Kabks  op  Fbuits  (B.^.P.).— 1,  Vicar  of  Wlnkfield;  8,  Bans  P6pinS; 
6,  Suffolk  Thorn ;  6,  Winter  Nells ;  7,  White  Doyenni ;  1(1,  Marie  Louise. 
(B.  H.  A,).— Apple* :  %  Kingston  Black ;  8,  Golden  Nonpareil;  4, Holland- 
bury;  6,  Lemon  Pippin;  7,  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  9,  Bpringrove  CodBn; 
10,  Braddiok's  Nonpareil.  PeMr$ :  1,  Nouveau  Poiteau ;  8,  Beuiri  Bose ; 
8,  White  Doyenne ;  4,Dunmore;  5,  Brown  Benrri.  (An  Old  8mb0erfb€r), 
— 1,  Benrr6  Blanc  des  Capudnes ;  9,  Doyenne  Boux ;  8,  Baronne  de  Mdlo ; 
4,  yrbanlite ;  6,  Winter  Nells ;  9,  Yellow  Ingestrie ;  IS,  Biggs*  Nouroch. 
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tJ,  a  MX— Applet:  h  Banl  BummI;  %  Cutf'g  SeedUng;  8,  Oolden 
Pippin;  5,  Ord's;  7,  Slain^p  Pippin;  8,  Beantj  of  Kent:  9,  HoUend^ 
bniT ;  11,  Herefordshire  Peenneln ;  IS,  Oolden  Nonperefl.  Fear :  Benrre 
de  Capiaiimont.  ^K.).  —  Peon :  1,  Easter  BefiTr6  (8.) ;  8  and  4,  Bazonne 
de  Hello  (8.);  5,  BelUssime  d'HiTer  (B.);  6,  Sans  P«pini  (8.); 
8,  Benrri  Boae  (W.).  1,  Flemish  Beanty  (W.);  4,  Tan  Mons  Uoa 
Leelero  (8.);  10,  Shobden  Court  (E.):  12,  Daohesse  d*Angoaldme  (8.). 
Anplet :  7,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  8,  Bedfordshire  Fonndling ;  9,  Lemon 
PipDin;  11,  White  Calville.  (A  Subscriber  LemnMr\^PeaTt :  9,  Bans 
P^pins;  8,  Antomn  Colmar;  8.  Tiiomphe  de  Jodoigne;  7,  Fondante 
d*Aatomne ;  8,  Passe  Colmar ;  9,  Beiixr6  d'Aremberg;  10,  Colmar  d'Arem- 


berg :  11,  Dnohesse  d'AngonUme ;  14  and  18,  Oaneel's  Bergamot ;  17  and 
t2,NePla8Menris;  19andS8,  Catillae;  90,  BedDorenni;  81.  Bemrt  da 
Banoe;  96  and  39,  Brown  Beiirr6;  97,  Vioar  of  Wlnkfleld;  80,  Colmar 
d'Aremberg.  Avplea:  8,  Lewis's  Incomparable;  11,  Pearson's  Plate ; 
18,  Bed  Astraeban;  16,  Oolden  Basset;  91,  Bedfordshire  Foundling. 
ID.  B,  T.).— 1,  Baronne  de  MeDo ;  9,  Benrri  d'Aremberg ;  8,  Winter  Nelii ; 
4,  Easter  Benrr^. 

Namxb  of  Plahts  (4ia«).— 1,  Ailanthus  glandulosa ;  9,  Olyptoetrobiu 
pendulns.  (0.  0.).— Engeron  acris.  {Bufus  Bex).— You.  must  send  better 
specimens. 


METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS  in  the  Subnrba  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  October  13th. 


DAn. 

'   TJUaKOMBTBB. 

Wind. 

Bain  In 

QxmnuL  Bbmabd. 

Air. 

Xarth. 

Max. 

ma. 

Has. 

Min. 

1ft  dp. 

2fLdp. 

Sun...    7 
Hon...    8 
Tnes..    9 

Thun.  11 
Fri.  ..  19 
8«t.  ..  18 

Mean 

80.429 
80.851 
80.177 
80.012 
80.002 
20.977 
29.917 

80.264 
80.288 
80.000 
29.288 
29.967 
29.982 
29354 

n 

69 
86 

60 
49 
62 

44 

46 
46 
88 
84 

29 
40 

694 

69 

69 

69 

68 

68 

68 

68 
67 
67 
67 
68 
67 
66 

NJB. 
NJS. 
VJE, 
N.E. 

B. 

E. 
8.W. 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.08 

Slight  fog;  overcast ;  easterly  wind;  sunless  and  damp. 
Partially  overcast ;  line,  but  with  UtUe  dryness  in  the  air. 
Overcast ;  fine,  with  cool  NJS.  wind;  overoasL 

FIne,butoold;  drycoldhase;  fine;  ooldatnight. 

Gold  dew;  fine ;  overcast ;  very  fine ;  below  freezing  at  night, 

Foggy ;  very  fine;  foggy;  rain  at  nif^t. 

80.122 

29.942 

81JL4 

89^ 

68J» 

6714 

•  • 
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POULTST,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLB  CHEOHICLB. 


OUR  POULTRY  SUPPLY. 
"  Thebb  mast  be  more  attention  paid  to  poultry."  That  is 
heard  everywhere.  It  has  become  part  of  the  food  qneation, 
and  that  is  irrepressible,  to  use  the  language  of  the  present 
day.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  aboat  it ;  bat  impor- 
tmdty  will  sometimes  gain  that  which  is  refused  to  common 
sense  or  sound  argument.  Poultry  suffers  in  two  ways.  Inju- 
dicious friends  call  fowls  pets,  dears,  and  darlings ;  unthinking 
enemies  call  them  pests,  plagues,  and  nasty  brutes.  They  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  They  are  most  valuable  adjuncts 
to  the  table,  they  are  most  acceptable  to  the  invalid,  and  they 
are  fast  claimiug  the  attention  of  the  political  economist. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  poultry  stock  in  France  is  eight 
millions  sterling.  This  is  not  guess  work,  it  is  the  plain  state- 
ment of  official  statistics.  Our  importation  of  eggs  now  greatly 
exceeds  a  millien  daily.  Although  we  are  apt  to  attribute  vast 
importance  to  poultry,  yet  our  ideas  are  not  confined  to  it  as  a 
hobby,  we  view  it  as  a  food-producer.  The  high  price  of  meat 
is  not  alone  caused  by  the  rinderpest,  it  is  the  result  of  con- 
sumption and  demand.  The  latter  is  getting  a-head  of  the 
supply,  and  some  who  are  competent  judges  say  the  supply  can- 
not be  increased.  Then  we  must  either  produce  more  or 
enlarge  the  capabilitiee  of  that  which  we  have,  by  making  the 
same  quantity  feed  more  mouths.  Much  has  been  done  of 
late  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  quantity.  The  amount  of 
food  consumed  has  returned  double  by  being  given  to  birds  of 
greater  capabilities  in  the  way  of  ^ttening,  and  of  larger 
growth  and  weight.  This,  however,  is  not  enough ;  the  number 
requires  to  be  increased,  and  artificial  means  must  be  used ; 
Beasons  must  be  overcome,  and  appliances  used  that  will  make 
every  month  a  hatching  month.  The  supply  of  poultry  that 
18  now  a  monopoly  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  parts  of  Kent, 
should  be  generi&l  throughout  the  kingdom.  Good  young 
poultry  sho^d,  in  the  spring  months,  be  within  the  reaoh  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  eat  it  without  paying  a  famine  price. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  broody  hens  has  hitherto  been 
almost  insurmountable ;  that  is  now  overcome  by  means  of 
incubators  and  artificiid  mothers,  which  succeed  admirably, 
and  which  may  enable  us  to  have  relays  of  chickens  ready  for 
every  month  in  the  year.  Fowls  have  no  seasons,  eggs  are  laid 
all  Uie  year  round,  and  they  may  be  reared.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  the  winter  there  will  be  difficulty  in  rearing ;  but  we 
know  there  will  be  very  little.  The  same  perfection  is  not 
xeqnired  for  the  table  as  for  the  exhibition  pen.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  produce  a  quantity  of  young,  tender,  and 
nonriahing  food.  Deficient  daws,  faulty  plumage,  objectionable 
pombs,  even  a  perceptible  cross,  are  unimportant. 

It  is  a  feet,  that  sinee  the  be^nning  of  what  was  mis-termed 
the  poultry  mania,  the  supply  of  poultry  has  decreased  in  the 
liondon  market.    In  our  next  we  will  inquire  into  the  causae,  j 
and  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy,  { 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  "THE  STANDARD 
OF  EXCELLENCE." 
I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  criticisms  of  <*  Kew- 
KABKBT,"  upon  **  The  Standard  of  Excellence,"  and,  doubtless, 
the  compilers  of  that  work  will,  in  a  future  edition,  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  remarks  of  one  who  dearly  knowa 
what  Game  fowls  ought  to  be. 

The  subject  having  been  thus  opened,  I  should  like  to  add 
a  few  words.  I  have  puzzled  manv  times,  always  liking  to 
find  a  reason  for  everything,  over  the  arrangement  of  "  The 
Standard,"  I  mean  over  the  order  in  which  the  varieties  are 
named.  Cochins,  Brahmas,  and  Malays  come  first.  I  said  to 
myself,  **  Ah  I  I  see — size,  rules,"  but,  no,  for  here  come  next 
Game  and  Dorkings;  then  follow  Hamburghs  and  Spaniah. 
Well,  Spanish  usually  appear  as  Class  1  in  shows,  a  compli- 
ment, perhaps,  to  the  Spanish  Hidalgos,  who  claim  to  have  the 
bluest  blood  in  Europe ;  then  follow  Polish  and  Bantams,  size, 
again,  perhaps,  placing  the  little  Bantam  last ;  but  read  over 
the  arrangement  and  you  wiU  see  neither  size  alone,  nor  pro- 
fitableness, nor  ancient  lineage,  nor  beauty  of  feather,  have 
determined  the  order  in  which  the  fowls  are  arranged. 

Following  the  fowls  come  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys.  Well, 
clearly  a  Turkey  is  a  more  honourable  bird  than  either  a 
Goose  or  a  Duck,  and  a  bigger  bird  too.  Surely  the  cock 
Turk^  will  utter  a  vengeful  "  gobble,  gobble,"  at  seeing  him- 
self put  last.  The  arrangement  being  guided  by  no  perceivable 
principle,  I  am  led  to  fancy  that  the  wind  scattered  the  sheets, 
and  they  were  arranged  by  the  printer  as  they  happened  to  be 
picked  up. 

Clearly  the  alphabetical  order  would  have  been  the  best,  for 
it  would,  as  always,  have  caused  the  book  to  be  more  easily 
referred  to.  Let  me,  then,  suggest  this  alteration.  I  have  a 
further  remark  to  make:  Only  nine  varieties  of  fowls  are 
mentioned  in  "  The  Standard,"  upwards  of  twenty  varieties 
being  omitted.  I  own  some  of  these  are  rarely  seen,  but  a  few 
words  surely  should  have  been  given  on  every  variety,  and 
sometlung  said  in  order  to  guide  &e  owners  of  them  as  to  the 
birds  most  suited  for  exhibition. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  poultxr  shows  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  nine  varieties  named  in  **  The  Standard."  The  interest 
of  a  show  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  presence  of  Andalusians, 
Silkies,  Bakies,  Frizzled,  fto.  We  also  like,  naturally,  to  see 
again  suoh  old  friends  as  Booted,  Partridge,  and  Nankin 
Bantams;  and  rely  upon  it,  the  non-poultry  world  would 
rather  pay  to  see  new  varieties,  sudi  as  Houdans,  Cr^ve  Cceurs, 
and  La  Fldohe,  than  the  best  specimens  of  Spanish,  for  it 
thinks  all  Spanish  alike,  one  as  good  as  another.  Variety  is  a 
point  we  should  aim  at  if  we  are  to  make  shows  popular  and 
paying.  The  sea-bear  at  the  Zoological  (hardens  is  not  eo 
nandsome  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  but  being  new,  people  who  ar^ 
tired  of  lions  and  tigers  willhigly  pay  a  shilling  to  see  him. 

One  last  remark.  ''The  Standard"  contains  but  fifty-six 
widely-printed  pages,  and  costs  6«.  This  exorbitant  price  will 
injure  uie  drcmation  of  the  book,  and  prevent  humble  fandertf 
and  exhibitors  (this  I  know  for  a  fact),  knowing  the  required 
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pdBto,  by  the  posseadon  ol  whieh  knowledge  they  oan  alone  k  plsiiM  of.    I  hare  leen  the  nnlwsy  atrtborities,  and  they  admit 
ionire  a  hope  for  saccesa.     These  are  days  of  cheap  papers    the  oyeroharge,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  they  have  not 


and  cheap  books.  I  Tentnre  to  hope,  therefore,  that  we  snail 
0oon  see  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Standard,"  better  arranged, 
more  oorreot,  mnch  enlarged,  and  much  cheaper.  **The 
IRandard'*  is  Excellent,  bat  not  excellence  itself. — Wiltbeibb 
fisctOB.  

RAILWAY  CHARGES. 

THE  ACCOUNT  OV  THE   STEWARDSHIP. 

Ih  aeeordanee  with  my  promise  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  expenses,  &c.,  incurred  in  this  matter. 
I  may  premise  that  the  postage  and  parcel  expenses  are  larger 
than  they  would  have  been  if  exhibitors  and  officials  of  shows 
had  kindly  answered  my  first  applications,  bttt  in  several  cases 
of  well-known  exhibitors  I  applied  twice,  and  in  some  cases 
three  timee,  alas,  without  eyen  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  1  Then 
as  regarded  the  returns  that  did  »rive,  some  were  so  late  that 
I  had  to  write  or  send  to  the  printer,  altering  matters,*  &o. 
I  haye,  however,  gone  to  work  as  economically  as  I  could,  and 
we  have  not  yet  **  outrun  the  constable.'*  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  lists  of  paid  subscriptions  which  have  already  appeared, 
that  we  had  to  open  the  campaign  the  sum  of  £24  14«.  We 
have  expended,  as  under,  the  sum  of  £16  129.  6(2.,  leaving  us  a 
iMdmee  in  hand  of  £8  It.  Qd. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  get  the  meeting  of  railway  managers 
to  receive  a  deputation;  the  balance  would  help  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  deputation. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  to  me  we  must  throw  the  burthen  ol 
agitation  more  on  the  committees  of  exhibitions ;  it  is  a  point 
of  vital  importance  to  the  great  majority.  Exhibitions  cannot 
he  held  if  exhibitors  stand  aloof,  and  a  great  number  of  us 
oannot  go  on  at  the  present  rates  entering  to  the  amount  we 
otherwise  should.  One  well-known  successful  exhibitor  has 
written  me  since  the  decision  of  the  railway  authorities,  stating 
that  its  effect  on  his  entries  would  be  to  diminish  them  by  one- 
half.  It  is  certain  to  have  the  same  effect  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  on  many  others.  It  has  already  decided  me  against 
tK)me  eight  or  ten  entries  during  the  past  month.  We  must  each 
of  us  press  this  home  on  the  committees  of  the  shows.  I  have 
abeady  repUed  to  the  authorities  of  several  exhibitiona,  where 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  exhibited,  that  but  for  the  railway 
expenses  I  should  have  been  a  competitor. 

There  is  one  j^an  open  to  all  exliibitions,  which  I  earnestly 
commend,  and  I  feel  confident  it  would  be  successful.  When 
a  show  is  proposed  to  be  held,  let  the  committee  wait  on  the 
xailway  authorities  of  the  locality,  stating  that  they  meditate 
folding  a  poultry  exhibition,  but  that  before  the  decision  is 
made  they  wish  to  know  what  alleviation  of  the  heavy  rail- 
way  charges  the  company  intends  to  make,  and  that  without 
some  reduction  they  wiU  decide  against  holding  any  exhibition 
■i  all.  Boes  anybody  doubt  what  the  reply  would  be  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Show  if  they  adopted  this  plan  ? 

To  my  fellow  exhibitors  I  would  say,  that  if  they  feel  that 
Ihe  present  rates  do  prevent  their  entries,  it  is  not  much 
trouble  to  press  the  point  on  the  Secretary  as  a  reason  for  not 
entering;  it  is  no  great  trouble  or  expense,  and  the  drop-by- 
Arop  system  must  be  felt  in  the  long  run.  If  we  eontent  our- 
selves  by  muttering  over  our  grievances,  railways  and  show 
oommitteee  will  be  no  wiser,  and  certainly  not  more  lenient 
than  they  are  now ;  and  Some  of  us,  especially  those  indebted  (?) 
to  O.  W.  R.,  know  something  about  what  that  leniency  means 
in  the  matter  of  poultry — very  often  59  per  cent,  extra  I — 
JOSEPH  Hhtton  (7.  B.  A.  Z.). 

£  t.  d, 

f  AMoimtfeetlvedfiromtxUMtorc,*^. S4  U   0 

SspenMB  inewred  by  Mr.  Hiaton 16  12   6 

Balaxifee  in  hand 8    16 

G.  W.  J.,  rr tfowtrw.] 

EXORBITANT  CHARGES  FOR  PIGEONS  ON 
RETURN  JOURNEY. 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  the  letter  signed  "  Maurico,"  in  reference 
to  the  heavy  charges  of  railway  oompanies  for  poultry.  I 
sent  six  pens  of  Flgeons  to  the  Eeighley  Show,  paying  2«.  6<2. 
eftrriage ;  on  the  return  journey  they  were  charged  10«.  This 
18  far  in  excess  of  the  charge  your  other  correspondent  corn- 


refunded  me  one  farthing,  although  several  personal  appfi- 
eations  have  been  made.  The  amount  I  Consider  only  noninal* 
but  upon  principle  we  ought  to  have  satisfaction  upon  tlieae 
matters  for  the  public  benefit,— F.  Waitt,  Riclmofid  FiOo, 
CUfton  JRoadt  Sparhbrookt  Birmingham, 


^  fflnoe  my  last  thero  has  been  tt  reply  from  one  Association,  ^rith 
several  signatares,  kept  nearly  two  months  I 


INFLATED  SPANISH  CHICKENS. 

I  HAVE  read  with  some  degree  of  interest  the  account  given 
at  page  267,  by  »*  J.  D.  S.,"  respecting  the  formation  of  large 
air-bladders  in  a  Black  Spanish  cockereL 

I  have  had  a  large  number  of  Spanish  chickeis,  and  very 
frequently  had  cases  of  a  precisely  similar  character,  and  I 
always  found  the  air-bladders  form  when  the  chickens  were 
from  three  weeks  to  two  months  old.  When  so  affected,  I  lei 
ttie  air  out  with  a  fine-pointed  needle ;  this  may  reqnire  doing 
two  or  three  times,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  sin^e  instance  of 
finding  any  fluid  secreted  under  the  skin.  I  am  inclined  te 
believe  that  it  arises  from  weakness,  probably  caused  by  over- 
growth, and  strongly  recommend  feeding  on  oatmeal-paste 
made  up  with  milk,  and  once  during  the  day  to  give  a  feed  of 
whole  barley,  if  the  chicks  are  old  enough ;  if  not,  let  bran  and 
barleymeal  be  well  mixed  together,  using  boiling  water.  I^ 
the  chicks  run  out  during  the  day,  if  fine,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  their  house  be  kept  dry,  warm,  and  clean.  I  do  not 
recollect  losing  a  single  chicken  from  this  extraordinary  disease, 
though  great  care  is  necessary.  Spanish  is  the  only  breed  I 
ever  found  to  suffer  from  it. — ^G.  C.  W. 


ORNAMENTAL  AND  NON-ORNAMENTAL 
POULTRY. 

I  WILL  enumerate  what  are  considered  by  some  breeders  m 
the  most  ornamental  poultry.  1st,  Game  fowls,  the  hand- 
somest, and  the  best  layers  of  all.  2nd,  Bantams,  especially 
Game  Bantams,  prolific.  3rd,  The  Polish,  handsome  and  pro- 
lific. 4th,  Peafowl,  very  beautiful,  though  not  prolific.  5thy 
Guinea  Fowls,  handsome  and  prolific.  6th,  Pigeons,  handsome 
and  prolific. 

Aquatic  fowls,  ornamental  for  water. — 1st,  Swans,  very  orna- 
mental, but  not  prolific.    2nd,  Ducks,  handsome  and  prolific 

Peafowls  are,  perhaps,  more  beautiful  than  any ;  and  of  the 
smaller  kinds-  Game  are,  of  course,  much  the  handsomest. 
Bantams  stand  next  to  them  in  true  beauty.  Polish  fowls 
possess  great  beauty,  being  crested.  Guinea  Fowls  are  con- 
sidered ornamental  by  a  few.  Pigeons  are  very  beautiful  in 
some  of  their  varieties.  Of  Swans,  the  large  white  Swan  is  niost 
ornamental.  Bucks  are  very  ornamental  in  some  of  the  varieties* 

NOK-OKNAMENTAL  FOWLS,   AND  THZIB  QUALmSB. 

DoRSinas. — These  are  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  poultry  far 
table  and  for  farmyard  produce.  They  are  certainly  large,  and 
white-fleshed  for  table  use,  and  these  are  really  their  ool^y 
good  qualities.  They  are  ugly,  heavy,  and  dnm^  birda. 
Their  flesh  is  insipid  as  compared  to  that  of  the  Game  fowis^ 
and,  though  superior  in  quantity,  is  far  inferior  in  quali^  to 
the  Game.  The  Grey  Dorkings  are  the  largest,  strongest,  and 
hardiest  sort,  but  they  an  the  worst  layers  of  all.  The  White, 
Speckled,  and  others  are  better  layers,  though  smaller  and 
less  hardy  birds.  Doridngs  are  all  decidedly  bad  layers.  Tha 
White-legged  breeds  of  the  Game  fowls,  bred  large,  would  fir 
surpass  Dorkings  as  farmyard  fowls,  being  far  better  layers, 
and  their  flavour  far  superior  for  table. 

S:pahi8H. — ^These  are  prolific,  but  possess  no  great  beauty, 
and  are  of  a  tender  oonstitution.  They  lay  the  largest  egga 
of  any  for  their  size.  Flesh  more  insipid  than  that  of  tha 
Game  fowls. 

CocmN-CHiKAS,  Bbahva  Poothab,  and  Seanohaes  stand  next, 
and  are  large,  awkward,  dnmsy,  ugly,  heavy  birds,  and  all  of 
Eastern  origin.  Slianghaes  are  the  Cochin-Ghinaa  of  €biiia 
proper.  Brahma  Pootras  are  the  Oochin-Chinaa  of  India» 
Co<diin-Ghinas,  the  Cochin-Chinese  bird.  Shanghaes,  being 
of  more  northern  origin,  are  hardiest.  Brahma  Pootras  ava 
rather  the  least  harc^  of  the  three.  All  these  birds  are  prolifle, 
their  only  good  quality.  They  also  possess  a  certain  haidineas, 
but  much  dislike  cold  weather.  They  a'v  quite  unfit  for  table, 
being  coarse  and  yellow-fleshed,  witii  too  much  oflial,  and  too 
large  in  their  proportion  of  Umbs  for  table  fbwls.  They  have> 
been,  like  Dorkings,  too  much  cried  up;  but  the  Dorking'a 
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popularity  mH  probably  last  longer  than  that  of  tfa^Be  bircUi. 
Ilie  Shanghaes  and  Brahma  Pootras  axo  of  all  the  oolonrs  of 
ihe  Cochin-Chinas,  and  the  large  Black  Brahma  Pootras  are 
the  largest  birds  of  the  whole  trihe,  bnt  are  not  common. 

HiJiBUBGHS. — These  ave  by  some  breeders  considered  as 
ornamental  poultry,  hut  £hetr  beauty  is  so  lar  eelipsed  by  thvt 
of  the  Game  fowls  and  the  Bantams,  i^t  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  emamental  poidiiy.  They  are  prolific  birds, 
but  of  rather  a  delicate  constitotion,  like  the  Spanish,  and 
Aeir  flesh  is  more  insipid  than  that  of  Qame  fowls. 

Malays  are  great,  ngly,  heaTy,  clumsy  birds,  only  moderately 
prolific,  and  quite  nnfit  for  table,  being  coarse  and  yeUow  in 
their  flesh.    Malays  are  tolerably  hardy,  bnt  disHke  cold. 

TuiKBTS  and  Gebse,  though  of  course  profitable,  are  about 
the  ugliest  of  all  poultry. 

The  word  **  eyes  "  was  omitted  in  the  commencement  of  the 
dlesexiption  of  the  colour  of  the  Malay  cock  in  page  267. — 

NZWHABKET. 


FAENWORTH    (CHAKELRY)    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  neeottd  annual  Exliibiiion  of  this  Soisiety  was  held  at  Fam- 
worth  on  Thnnday  the  4th  inst.  The  displaT  ci  poultry  was  large 
and  good,  eyexy  class  being  well  represented.  llie  whole  of  the 
azxangements  of  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Moss,  the  Secretary,  were 
inost  efficiently  carried  oat,  and  the  Exhibition  was  a  complete  snecess 
in  eTeiEy  respect,  a  partionlarly  fine  day  eontribating  m  no  small 
degree  to  this  resnH.  we  beUere  that  it  is  intended  greatly  to  increase 
the  prize  list  for  next  year,  and  we  donbt  not  Famworth  Show  will 
then  take  a  hi(^  position  amongst  oar  annnal  Exhibitions. 

The  Gatne  dasses  were  large,  the  first  prise  for  a  codcerel  and  pullet 
went  to  good  Black  Beds,  and  the  second  to  Brown  Beds.  Dnckwings 
had  the  prises  in  the  other  class,  and  lor  a  single  coekeml  the  cnp  was 
won  Ij  a  splendid  Black  Bed,  which  also  gained  the  cnp  for  the  best 
pen  of  Game  in  the  three  classes.  Ihrhings  were  exceUent,  and  the 
oompetition  was  dose,  but  of  Spani^  there  was  not  a  lai^e  entry. 
Cochins  made  two  excellent  classes.  In  that  for  Buffs  tiie  Hon.  Mrs. 
Sngden  won  the  cup  with  a  Tery  fine  pen,  which  chained  owners  at 
£15  158.  The  Partndge-oolonred  birds  ware  also  of  grc«t  merit,  Mr. 
Bodbard,  of  Bristol,  adding  to  his  previons  yictoiies  this  season  in  a 
dose  competition  with  Mr.  Tndmaai.  Bamburgfis  were  not  laigeiy 
shown,  bnt  each  dass  contained  first-class  pens  of  the  partienlar 
▼arietv.  The  cnp  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jackson's  first-prize  Silver- 
i^eiuued,  the  pallet  in  this  pea,  although  yoang,  being  of  great 
«zoeUence.  PoUmds  were  more  numerons  tlum  osnal.  Silyen  had 
the  first  prize,  and  White-crested  Black  were  second.  In  Braikmaa 
Ifr.  Pickles  took  both  prizes  with  dark  birds.  There  was  a  keen  com- 
petition in  Oame  Bantams.  Mr.  Orossland  was  first  in  each  of  the 
three  closses ;  the  oop  was  given  to  a  beaatifal  |>en  of  Black  Beds.  A 
first-rate  Black  Bed  was  disqualified  for  haviz^;  the  points  of  the 
wings  clipped.     The  first  Dackwings  were  the  best  we  ever  saw. 

^e  Boaen  and  Aylesbnry  Duck  dasses  were  each  well  filled.  In 
ihe  latter  Mr.  Leach  again  held  the  pre-eminence,  and  Mr.  Fowler, 
like  Mrs.  Seamons  at  a  prerions  Exhibition,  failed  to  accomplish  his 
overthrow. 

CHICKENS. 

Oaxs  (Black  or  Brown-breasted  Reds).— First,  H.  Baldon,  Bingley, 
Yorkshire  (Bed  Game).  Second,  J.  Woods,  Halgh,  near  Wigan  (Brown- 
breasted  Bed^  Highly  Commended,  Capt  Heaton,  Lower  Broaghton, 
Ikanohester. 

Game  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  HalsaB  (Dackwing).  Second,  J. 
Firth,  Ellen's  Grove,  Halifax  (Dndcwing). 

Gamb  (Any  colour).— AinpZ^  CoekereL — Cup,  and  also  Cup  for  ihe  best 

ri  of  Game  in  the  Show,  H.  Snowden,  Great  Horton,  Bradford.  Second, 
Woods  (Brown-breasted  Red).  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Prlnder 
Har  parley  (Dadkwiniit)« 

DoRKiKos.— Gap,  J.  Stott,  Healey,  Rochdale.  Second,  D.  Parsons, 
Cnerdon.  near  l^eston  (Silver-Grey).  Highly  Commended,  A.  Fenton, 
Orimble  HaU,  Rochdale ;  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirkby-by-Cleveland,  Yorkshire. 
Commended,  Mrs.  Arkwri^it,  Btwall  HaU,  Derby  (Cdonred). 

Spanish.- Cup,  W.  Roberts,  Jan.  (Black).  Second,  N.  Cook,  Oiowbent 
(Black).    Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  Rea,  Hall ;  H.  Beldon. 

Cochin-Chika  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).— Cup  and  Second,  Hon. Mrs.  Sngden, 
fltapeley  House  (Boff).  Highly  Commended,  Captain  Heaton ;  A.  Fenton ; 
<3.  ienaisoB,  Bdle  Vue  Gardens.     Commended,  C.  Jeanison. 

Cocbik-Chima  (Any  other  variety).-.First,  J.  B.  Rodbsrd,  Wriaoton, 
Bristol  (Partridge).  Second,  £.  Tudman,  Whitchurch,  Salop  (Partridge). 
Hkchly  Commended,  E.  Tudman.    Commended,  T.  Bott,  Bury. 

XUVBUBOHS  (Golden-pencilled).- First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  C.  Tatter- 
All,  Waterfoot,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  F.  H.  Moft.  Moss  Pitt 
House,  near  Bteflbrd ;  H.  Beldon.    Commended,  W.  Parr,  PatrlcroCt. 

HAXBunoHS  (Silv0r-pencUlfid).~FlrBt,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  P.  Desai. 
Highly  Commended,  A.  Woods. 

Haxbubohs  (Golden-spanf^led).- First,  T.  Walker,  Denton.  Second,  J. 
Ghadderton,  HoDingwood.  Highly  Commended,  S.&R.  Ashton,  Mottram; 
7.  Bcholes,  near  Hollingwood.  Commended,  J.  Roe,  Hadfield,  Manches- 
teri  H.  Beldon. 

ELAKBUBfiWM  (8ilver-8psngled).~Cap,  J.  Jaekson,  Garden  Street,  Bory. 
Second,  H.  Bddon.  Highly  Coouneaded,  B.  Edmoadsoa,  Heatley ;  H. 
Beldon. 

PoLAsms.— First,  H.  Bddon  (Oliver).  Second,  S.  Farrington,  Chat  Moss 
<Whito-«rested  BUusk).     Highly  Commended,  T.  J.  Lancashire,  Butts 


House,  Lei|^  (Blaek) ;  P.  Usswooth,  l4>wton  (White-orestad);  J.  HalMUi 
Wigan. 

B&AHHA  PooxBA  (Any  oolouz)^-^1r8t  and  Second,  J.  fi.  Plokles,  1M« 
morden  a>«rk).  Hi^y  Commended,  G.  H.  Roberts,  PenworiliSBf 
Preston  (Dark) ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbozy ;  G.  H.  Whedoe 
Middleton,  Manchester. 

Baktaxs  (Black  or  Brown-breaated  Bed).  —  Cop,  J.  Crosdand,  jvLif 
Wakefldd  (Black  Red).  Second,  J.  Holmes,  Enow^y  (Black  Bed  Omo^ 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Charlesworth,  Brook's  Bar,  Manchester.  Com- 
mended, Rev.  W.  J.  Mdlor,  Colwich  Rectory,  Notts  (Black  Red). 

Gaxb  Bamtams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Crosdand,  Jon.  (Diisk-< 
wing).    Second.  B.  Parsonage,  Sankey  (Pile). 

Baxtamb  (Any  breed).— Medal,  S.  d  B.  Ashton,  Mottram  (Sllver-lacad). 
Second.  T.  Davies,  Belmont  Cottage,  Newport  (Black).  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  MoMellon,  Glossop,  Derbyshire  (White).  Oonunendad,  S. 
Farrington  (Laced). 

Gamx  Bamtax  (Any  colour).- iSTini^l^  Cbcfc0r«l.— Medal,  J.  Crosdaa^. 
Second,  B,  Charlesworth. 

SsuJKO  Class.— First,  J.  Jackson,  Bury  (Game).  Second,  8.  ±  "Bm 
Ashton  (Silver-peaoilled  Hambozghs).  Highly  Commended,  B.  Facdsg* 
ton  (Polands,  Golden). 

DnoKS  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Ccppta,  Eodeston,  Prescot.  Second,  H.  J. 
Gladstone,  Broadgreen.    Highly  Commended,  J.  HdsaU;  J.  Robinson. 

Duoxs  (AyleBbazy).- First  and  Second,  B.  Leech,  Greaves  Honfla 
Bochdale.    Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  E.  Longton.  Second,  J.  K.  FowlMU 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  B.  Mather,  Coed  Mawr,  Conway  (Sommer 
Ducks) ;  J.  Halsall  (CaU Ducks) ;  C.  Msvtia,  Fsirftdd  Cresoent, Liverpool; 
J.  E.  Fowler  (East  India). 

GxESE.— First,  W.  Gamon,  Thornton,  Chester.  Beoond,  T.  BnrgVBS, 
Whitchurch,  Sakp  (White).  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  M.  Seamonsi  J« 
Southern,  Culcheth  (White) ;  J.  Copple. 

TuBxxTS.^Plnt,  E.  Leeoh.  Second,  8.  H.  Stott,  Qaanyhill,  SodidAle. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Beesley,  Famworth. 

f^OEONS.  —  laabeU  (Silver).  —  Prize,  Bt  Hon.  Countess  at  Deri»V 
Borkarie*.— Priae,  B.  Parsonage,  Sankoy.  rurMfa.— Priae,  Bev,  W.  J. 
Mellor.  Barbt  (Black).— Prixe,  B.  Garaide,  Smallbrldge.  Baldpatei«— 
Prise,  H.  Deacon,  Widnes. 

Babbits.- First,  J.  Lucas,  Wet  Bake,  Boohdale  (Angora  Book).  8eoo»d« 
D.  Dale,  Famworth  (Grey  Buck). 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Joseph  Hindson,  Barton  House,  EreEtOlV 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Bichard  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston. 


LEICESTER  POULTBY  AND  PIGEON    SHOW. 

This  Show  of  jpoottry  proved  far  better  than  expeoted,  partienlad^f 
when  it  is  borne  m  mind  that  the  Long  Sutton  Show  and  ailso  thstM 
Peterboronc^  were  both  of  them  fixed  ior  the  following  dsnr.  That 
ffoat  this  eaoae  tte  entries  were  somewhat  lessened  in  wunber  tiun 
cannot  be  a  denbt ;  but  the  qoalitrf  of  the  poidtry,  as  a  whoile,  wig» 
,  aaatter  of  general  oon|patalation  at  Leicester.  The  day  proved  veqp 
i  ftne,  thoogh  am^e  provision  had  been  made  for  the  weoare  ol  iam 
poultry  had  xazn  come  on.  33m  management  was  good,  and  th»  walB- 
known  exhibition  pens  of  Messrs.  Toraer,  of  BheflBaid,  showed  off  Hm 
birds  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  ^^ 

The  Grey  Dorhmg  dnekens  were  paitiealarly  good,  and  in  lUf 
class  were  shown  some  superior  Silver-Gre^.  The  quality  of  ti» 
8p<miA  iawls  was  exoeUent,  bat  most  of  tbem  as  yet  hava  hard^ 
attained  fall  feather.  Smgolarly  enough,  only  ooie  pen  of  adwt 
Pwtridge-feathered  Oochins  waa  exhibited,  and  they  w«re  vary  lair 
specimens.  The  Buff  Cochin  ehiokans,  iJso  Che  White  ones,  nmm 
very  good ;  the  adoH  White  OoohisB  were,  however,  so  dalleisnt  thift 
the  first  prize  was  withheld.  Aa  might  be  antioxpatad,  moat  of  Ite 
old  Ocmie  fowls  were  sadhr  oat  ol  feather ;  bat  several  veiy  exesHe^ 
pens  of  chickens  were  shown  in  capital  condition.  It  shonld  ba 
always  remembered  by  exhibitors  that  iriiare  asparate  dasses  aas 
allotted  them,  chickens  are  inadmissible  in  the  dass  for  old  Usd&. 
The  neglect  of  this  simple  rale  oaused  diamlifieatian  to  P^>^sm 
themsdves  meritorious.  In  Handmrgh$  the  OoIdeci'SpangLed  protaX 
most  perfect,  and  tiie  Silver-spangled  were  next  in  order  ol  nsnik. 
Some  good  Black  and  Odd-laoed  BantauM  were  shown,  bnt  Hie  QwM 
Bantam  slass  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  osoaL  • 

The  Aylesbory  Ihuikt  were  remarkably  good  thron|^hQini,  and  mu^ 
pens  of  Aouens  were  also  praiseworthy.  The  matching  oC  the  pcai 
of  €kese  and  Tvrkeys  seemed  to  have  been  ne^^eeted  aUogttbf^ 
though  owners  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  eases  of  anything  UU 
dose  competition,  sodi  want  of  similarity  of  plumage  mnst  prova 
fatal  to  sooeeas.  A  Canadian  Goose,  ahown  as  extra  stock,  attraoteS 
mndi  attention  frpm  visitors.  ,     _^__ 

The  Pigeon  classes  were  a  very  strong  fsatore  of  ih6  LeitorioK 
Show,  soazeely  an  indifferent  pen  being  present,  and  the  dass  fer 
Extra  varieties  of  Pigeons  was  strong  and  eocceUant  throoghont.  !■ 
this  dass  some  xmasaally  good  Yellow  Barbs  were  aihibited,  t«UaS 
the  fint  prize,  and  a  pen  of  Blade  Owb  asost  dsiervediy  obtainai 
second  honours. 

Groat  attention  was  paid  to  ike  poultry,  and  the  whale  ol  ihe 
UMs  seemed  to  be  pecfedly  heal^. 

Damao.— Prise,  W.  T.  Eversxd,  Alton  Graaas.  Cftitf keai.~Fiti^  H. 
Warner,  Loughborough.  Second,  W.  T.  Everacd.  VO^^  GommendaOs 
Sir  A.  G.  Hadarigg,  Bart.    Commended,  H.  Warner. 

Spanish.— First,  k  Whitohufoh,  Metton  Mowbray.  Second,  S.Mil]ta| 
jun.,  Walsall.    CMcfc^iu.— Firat,  8.  MOls,  Inn.    8eoand.V.  Whltehai^ 

Cochxx-Chika  (Any  colour).— Friae.  8.  BOlls,  jun.  C3Mc*«i«.— Flnt,  H« 
Warner.    Beoond,  B.  H.  Giifla,  Btckfay. 
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.    Coamr-CiiiirA  (White).  —  PriM,  Xn .  WQUaaiion,  *Qiieenboroiigfa. 
CMtfAnw.— First  end  Beoond,  Mrs.  WHUamson. 

Qamm  (Blaok-breMted  and  other  Beds)^-Ffar8t,  H.  Wamw.  Beoond, 
W.  T.  Bverard.    dkitfirenc— First,  W.  T.  Erersrd.    Seoond,  H.  Warner. 

Oamx  (White,  Files  or  any  other  edlonr).— First,  W.  T.  Everazd.  Second, 
H.  Warner.    Chiefcciu.— First  and  Second^H.  Warner. 

Haxbuboh  (Oolden-spangled).— Prise,  H.  E.  Emberlin,  Hmnberstcne. 
<JkUken$.—^TiM.  H.  B.  Bmberlin. 

Hambuboh  (Silyer^spangled).— Frlse,  J.  Houghton,  Asf ordby.  Chiekem, 
First  and  Second,  J.  Hooghton. 

'  Bamtams  (Oold-laoed).— First,  H.  Drayoott,  Hmnberstone.    Second, 
Lady  Bemers,  Eeythorpe  Hall. 

Baxtaxs  (Clean  legged).— First  and  Seoond,  H.  Drayoott.  Commended. 
H.  B.  Bmberlin. 

Baxtams  (BUck,  elean-legged).~First  snd  Second,  H.  Drayoott 

Oaxs  Baxtamb  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— First,  B.  Hills,  Jon. 
49eoond,  H.  Warner. 

Duoxs  (Aylesbury).— First,  H.  E.  EmberUn.  Second  and  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Caxrer. 

Duoxs  (Bonen).- First,  J.  Wright,'8y8onby Lodge.    Second,  H.  Warner. 

TnxxxTS.— Prise,  A.  Ony,  Eaton.  ' 

Oxxsx.— Prise,  O.  Cooper,  Seagraye. 

PIGEONS. 

Oaxbixbs.— First  and  Second,  Q.  Btwgess,  Leicester.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Drayoott.    Commended,  F.  W.  Montgomery,  WalsgraTe. 

TuBBZTS.— First,  F.  W.  Montgomery.  Seoond,  H.  Drayoott  Highly 
Commended,  H.  E.  Emberlin. 

PowTXBS.— First  H.  Drayoott    Second,  H.  E.  EmberUn. 

BuxTs.— Prise,  F.  W.  Montgomery. 

Jaoobixs.— First  and  Second,  Q.  Storgess. 

Faxtails.— First,  H.  E.  Emberlin.    Second,  O.  Storgess. 
•  Maopibs.— First,  6.  Stmgess.   Second,  H.  E.  EmberUn.    Highly  Com- 
mended, O.  Stnrgess. 

AXT  OTHXB  Yabixtt^— First  and  Second,  O.  Stnrgess  (TeUow  Barbs, 
Black  Owls).  Highly  Commended,  F.  W.  Montgomery  (Black  Barbs, 
Mottled  Tmmpetera).    Commended,  W.  P.  Cox,  Leicester  (Bine  Dragons). 

Rabbits.- H«av<«<<  TTeipM.— First,  H.  Drayoott.  Seoond,  H.  Warner. 
ihreatett  lenath  of  Ear,  Fhrst  and  Second,  H.  Drayoott.  Any  other  kind. 
— Prise,  W.  P.  Cox. 

SwxxpsTAKX,  SixoLB  Oamx  Cook.— Prisc,  W.  T.  Eyerard. 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  officiated  as 
Arbitrator.  ■ 

LONG  SUTTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 
{From  a  Correspondent.) 

Ths  second  amraal  Exhibition  of  this  flonrishing  Association  was 
held  on  Wednesday  last,  when,  owing  to  the  libexml  prize  list,  the 
birds  of  all  the  greatest  exhibitors  were  bronght  into  competition.  The 
Bhow  was  held  in  a  large  marqnee  dose  to  the  raUway  station.  The 
Committee  had  engaged  Turner's  excellent  pens,  but  owing  to  some 
■hamefnl  neglect  on  &e  port  of  the  railway  company  the  pens  did  not 
airiye,  and  at  the  last  moment  tiie  Committee  foond  themselyes 
obliged  to  erect  the  best  pens  they  conld.  Eyeiy  one  worked  with  a 
will,  and  in  one  day  upwards  of  tluee  hundred  pens  were  put  up,  and 
the  Show  opened  at  the  appointed  hour. 

As  before  stated,  the  prize  list  was  most  liberal,  no  less  than  eight 
eops  being  offered  for  competition.  Dorkings  stood  first,  Mr.  Clarke 
winning  with  an  excellent  pen  containing  two  hens  that  will  be  hard 
to  beat  at  any  show.  The  cup  went  to  capital  chickens  belongpng  to 
Mrs.  Bailey,  of  Shooter's  HiU.  Li  Oochint  Captain  Heaton  earned  all 
before  him,  winning  first  in  both  dassee,  and  also  the  cup  for  the  best 
pen.  The  Captain's  birds  were  in  wonderful  feather  and  condition 
lor  the  season.  There  was  a  large  entry  of  Oame,  but  many  of  the 
best  birds,  including  those  of  Sir  St.  Qeorge  (}ore,  arrived  too  late  for 
competition.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Orantham,  won  the  cup,  but  we  also 
noticed  a  beautiful  pen  of  Black  Bed  chickens  belonging  to  Mr.  Beldon 
dosely  contesting  that  honour.  The  cup  for  Oatne  Bantams  went  to 
a  nice  pen  from  Manchester,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charlesworth.  Mr. 
Beldon  won  the  cup  for  Sp<muh  with  remarkably  good  birds,  beating 
Mr.  Bodbard,  who  was  second.  In  Hamburgha  Mr.  Beldon  had  his 
usual  success,  winning  three  prizes  out  of  the  four.  In  Brahmas  Mr. 
Boyle's  chickens  well  deserved  their  honours,  though  hard  pressed  by 
M^.  Pickles.  In  the  Any  other  variety  class  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
was  first  with  Crdve  Coeurs,  the  National  Poultry  Company  being 
■econd  with  Houdans. 

The  collection  of  Pigeons  was  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  In  Carriers  well-known  Manchester  birds  stood  first,  the  for- 
tonate  owner  now  being  Mr.  Crossley,  of  Halifax,  who  also  won  with 
Powters  and  Black  Owls,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  best  birds  of 
their  class  that  have  been  out  for  some  time.  We  were  mudi  struck 
with  Mr.  Homer's  Carriers,  which,  as  a  pen,  are  perhaps  more 
perfect  tiian  tiie  winners,  the  cock  in  the  first-prize  pen  being  very  in- 
nrior  to  the  hen.  Mr.  Thackray,  of  York,  sent  some  excellent  birds, 
tturticularly  Barbs,  but  they  arrived  too  late  for  competition.  In 
Jacobins  Mr.  Homer  was  first  with  his  splendid  birds,  Mr.  Beldon 
pressing  him  closely. 

A  more  indefatigable  Secretaxr  or  Committee  conld  not  be  found, 
and  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  birds  entrusted  to  their  care. 
•  DoBKiXGs.— Local  Cup  'and  First,  Q.  Clarke,  Long  Sutton.  Second,  H. 
Ungwood,  Barking,  Needham  Market  C%i«JKen«.— Local  Cup  and  First, 
Mrs.  Baaey,  Shooter's  Hill,  Longton,  StafTordshire.  Second,  F.  W.  Znr- 
borst,  BelviUe,  Doonybrook.  Oighly  Commended,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Clarke, 
Long  Sutton.    Commended,  Mrs.  J.  Clarke. 

.  CpoHiN-CHiXA  (BulT;.— Cup  and  First  Capt  Heaton,  Lower  Broughton, 
Manchester.  Second,  H.  Mapplebeok,  Woodfleld,  Moieley,  Birmingham. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Lingwood. 


Cocszx-Chzxa  (Any  other  yariety).— First,  Oapt  Heaton  (PartcldMj. 
Second,  H.  lingwood.  Bucklesham  Mill,  Newbourne.  Woodbsidge  (Ar» 
tridge).  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  cTh.  Lnoas,  The  Bsetoty/  X^ 
Werton,  Stamford  (White).  Commended,  J.  0.  Cooper,  Cooper  IDO. 
Limerick  (Partridge);  J.  Clarke  (White). 

Oamx  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds)w-Ciip  and  First,  J.  Smith, 
Otantham.    Second,  F.  J.  Astbory,  Maaefaetter.  _   . 

Oamx  (Any  other  variety)*— First,  B.  Paahlsv,  Harness  Drove,  Wosksot. 


Second,  E.  toder,  littte  Carlton,  Newark,  Notts  (White). 

Oamx  Baxtaxoi  (Anyvsriety).— Cup  and  First,  B.  Charleeworth, 
Chester.    Seoond,  J.  W.  Morris,  Boehdale.    Highly  Commended,  W.  New- 
some.  Commended,  Capt  Heaton;  F.  L.  Boy,  jun..  Nenthom,  KbIso,_N3. 
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Baxtams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  F.  L.  Boy,  jo 
Sebright).    Second,  J.  W.  Morris  (Black).    Highly  C 
bridge,  Bristol  (White).  ,  „ 

Spaxisil— Cup  and  First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingiey,  Yorlc  Seecikd,  J.  k. 
Bodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  near  Br&toL  mghly  Commended, 
W.  H.  Walker,  Shenfleld,  Brentwood. 

Hamxdxoh  (Oold  or  Silver-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second, 
Messrs.  S.  ft  B.  Ashton,  Mottram,  Manchester. 

Haxbuhoh  (Gold  or  SUver-peneilled).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon^ 

'  (hly  Commended,  E.  W.  Berry,  Sutton,  Isle  of  Ely.  __  ^ 

tXAHXA  PooTXA  (Light  or  Dark).— First,  a  W.  Boyle,  Bray,  Co.  Wick* 
low,  Ireland.    Second,  J.  H.  Pickles,  Todmorden.  .  _     .  < 

AxT  OTHXR  Puxx  BxxKD.— First  CoL  Stuart  Wortley,  Grove  End  Boad 
London.    Second,  The  National  Poultry  Company,  Bromley  (Hoodan) 


C.  Cooper.    Commmended 


Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon. 

TuBXXVs.— First,  J.  Smith.     Seoond,  J. 
Mrs.  Cragg,  Sutton  St  James.  ,    . 

DUGXS.— First,  Mrs.  J.  M  Dring,  Long  Sutton.  Seoond,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Clarke  (Bonen).  Highly  Commended,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hull  (Brown  Call). 
Commended,  P.  Hutchinson),  Spalding  (Call  Ducks).  .     .    ..      , 

DucxLiXGS  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  H.  Ivlmy,  Dorking  (Ayieabmrr). 
Second,  J.  W.  Harrison  (Bouen).  Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  Savill^ 
OUerton,  Notts  (CsroUna).    Commended,  J.  C.  Cooper  (Bouen). 

Gbxsx  (Any  variety).— First  J.  0.  Cooper  (Toulouse).  Second,  Mrs. 
Brackenbury,  Downham  (White).  Highly  Commended,  J.  C.  Cooper 
(White).  Oo«Kiv«.— First,  Bev.  W.  J.  MeUor,  Colwich  Bectory,  Notting- 
ham. Second,  Mrs.  Brackenbury  (White).  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Smith.    Commended,  H.  Seville  (Sebastqpol).  ^        . 

Sxujxo  CuLSS.— First,  E.  Gregory,  Leverington  (Cochin).  Second, 
The  National  Poultry  Company  (Crive  Coeur).  Very  mghly  Commended, 
G.  Lee,  Dawesmere,  Long  Sutton  (Brown  Bed  Game).  Commended, 
G.  P.  Hobson,  Sutton  Mandi  (Spanish) ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Clarke  (Doridng) ;  Mrs. 
Brackenbury  (Bose-comb  Coloured  Dorldngs). 
PIGEONS. 

Caxrxxxs  (Black).— First  and  Cup,  F.  Crossley,  Elland,  Yorkshire.  Se- 
cond, T.  CoUey,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  T.Colley.  Commended, 
J.  Firth,  jun.,  Dewsbnry. 

Caxrixxs  (Dun).— First  and  Second,  T.  CoUey.  ^     ..     . 

PowTXXs.— First  and  Cup,  F.  Crossley.  Second,  B.  Fulton,  Dept/ord. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Homer,  Harewood,  Leeds. 

TuKBiJCBS.- First  and  Second,  E.  Folton.  ,  . 

Babbs.— First  J.  Firth,  jun.  Second,  B.  Fulton.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  Tardley,  Birmin^am. 

Jaoobixs.— First,  E.  Homer.  Second.  H.  Beldon.  m^yCornmended, 
Messrs.  Grant  &  Tomlinson,  Thome,  York;  J.  Perclvsl,  Pec^hamBye. 
Commended,  E.  Homer.  _    ^,  ^      , 

TUBBITS.- First  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  London.  Second,  The  NatiOTud 
Poultry  Company,  Bromley,  Kent  Highly  Commended,  H.  Snushall, 
Gedney.    Commended,  H.  Beldon.  , ,    ^ 

Fantails.— First  J.  Walker,  Newark.  Second,  P.  Else,  fflghly  Com- 
mended, J.  Taylor,  Newark;  H.  Yardley.  Commended,  The^atlonal 
Poultry  Company. 

AxY  OTHXB  Yabixtt.— First  P-  Crossley  (Black  Owls).  Secon^  J. 
FirUi,  Jun.  Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldoij:  J.  J.  H.  titpdmll, 
Liverpool  (Siberian  Ice).  Highly  Commended,  E.  Homer;  M.  J.  Per- 
cival  (Swallows).    Commended,  3.  Walker  (Blue  Dragons) ;  H.  Yardley. 

Sxixzxo  Class.— First  The  National  Poultry  Company  (Hyacinths). 
Second,  F.  Crossley  (White  Dragons).  Very  Highly  Commended,  B. 
Fulton  (Magpies).    Commended,  H.  Beldon. 

EABBrrs.- First,  Master  J.  Stevenson,  Dawesmnre,  Long  Sutton.  Se- 
cond, C.  Oraville,  Jan.,  Thome,  Doncaster.  Very  Highly  Commended, 
Messrs.  J.  T.  ft  R.  S.  Codling,  Whaplode.  Highly  Commended,  W.  New- 
some,  Leeds :  H.  Yardley.    Commended,  T.  M.  Dorry,  Gedney. 

Babbits  (Heaviest).— First  J.  Jealous,  Gedney  BllL  Second,  G.  Cole, 
Long  Sutton.    Commended,  W.  Allen,  Long  Sutton. 

Mathew  Hedley,  Esq.,  of  Red  Hill,  and  Samuel  Bum,  Esq., 
Whitby,  acted  as  Judges,  and  their  awards  gave  great  satisfaction. 


PETERBOROUGH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Exhibition  formed  part  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peter- 
boroudi  Agricultural  Society  held  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst. 
Placed  as  it  unfortunately  was,  with  the  Long  Sutton  Show  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  Leicester  Show  on  the  one  previous,  it  could  hardly 
be  supposed  that  this  Exhibition  would  not  suffer.  The  result  proved 
that  a  very  limited  entry  was  secured ;  and  again,  from  the  extremely 
protracted  moulting  time  this  season,  the  number  of  pens  that  had 
been  duly  entered  and  could  not  be  sent  was  greater  tha[n  usual :  con- 
sequentiv  the  Show  was  one  of  the  most  limited  we  have  mnt  with  for 
a  long  time  past.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Committee 
had  made  every  ^reparation  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds  confided  to 
them.  An  excellent  and  roomv  tent  was  provided,  and  the  pens  were 
large  and  commodious.  As  ue  weather  luckily  proved  settied  and 
fine,  there  was  not,  however,  any  lack  of  visitors,  and  the  poultiy  tent 
proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Show  ground. 

The  Grey  Dorhings  were  the  best  classes  in  the  Exhilntion,  and  here 
Mr.  Longland  exhibited  some  remarkably  fine  niecimens.  An^ong  the 
Dorkings  were  also  shown  some  Silver-Oreys  of  excellent  quality.  The 
Qamc  dasses  were,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pens,  a  uulore ; 
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and  the  Coekiiu  proyed  bo  indiifflnnt,  thai  a  Moond  prize  was  mth- 
held.  Some  jerj  nice  Oolden-Bpangled  Bbmburghs  were  ehown,  hut 
the  Peneilled  ones  were  sadly  below  par.  In  the  BafUama,  allTarieties 
oompeting,  the  Blaok-hreasted  Bed  Game  Bantams  secnied  all  three 
prizes.  Strange  to  say,  in  a  olass  lor  Mixed  breeds,  any  age  or  eoionr, 
only  two  entries  were  made,  though  lonr  premiums  were  offered  in  the 
prize  Bohednle.  The  first-prize  pen,  ffilTer-span^  Fioianda,  was 
really  good,  but  the  other  so  far  below  ezoellenoe  that  the  fonrth  prize 
akmewasaUottedit. 

The  class  for  ^ribey^  was  good,  and  that  for  6(0ue  not  less  so;  bnt 
axhUntors  mnst  remember,  in  order  to  be  soooessfnl,  that  an  exhibition 
pen  of  any  ponltiy  mnst  match  in  feather.  Better  Ayleebozy  Dudb 
than  those  exhibited  are  rarely  seen. 

In  Pigeons  the  prizes  were  offered  to  pens  of  three  different  Tarieties 
shown  together.  This  axrangement  proyed  how  diffionlt  it  is  for  one 
exhibitor  to  show  three  perfect  pens  of  Pigeons,  a  fiinlty  pen  being  the 
order  of  the  day  in  most  of  the  trios.  Smg^e  pens,  on  the  contrsry, 
were  nnmerons  and  excellent,  and  oonsequentiy  it  may  be  fairly  said 
the  Pifieons  as  a  whole  were  a  good  eollectien. 

No  donbt,  with  the  care  that  will  be  taken  in  fatore  years  as  to  the 
time  of  holding  the  Show,  the  Peterboron^  Committee  will  obtain  a 
greatly  enhurged  Exhibition. 

DoRKiKoe.— Firsts  J.  LoncO^nd.  Second,  Mrs.  H.  Little.  Ohiekmu^ 
First,  R.  Wood.  SAond,  T.  Hardy.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Longland ; 
Bk  Wood. 

Sdtoub  DoBXZNa  COGKS.— First,  J.  Longland.  Second.  B.  Wood.  Com- 
mended, T.  Brntdy, 

SiNoxjB  CkAMB  CbOK.— First  and  Second,  S.  Deacon. 

Qamb  (Any  coloor).— First  and  Second,  8.  Deacon. 

Goobik-Chzna  (Any  colour).— Prise,  T.  Hardy. 

HikJCBUBaBS  (Pencilled).— First,  Withheld.    Second,  J.  Craig. 

Hakbubohs  (Spangled).— Prize,  J.  F.  Loveridge. 

^ANTAXS  (Any  yariety).— First  and  Second,  m.  Edwsrdes.  Third,  S. 
Deaeon.    Commended,  A.  Storrar. 

MiUD  BBBxn  (Any  colour).— First,  E.  Fnllard  (Poland  cock).  Second 
and  Third,  Withheld.    Fourth,  Mrs.  Earl,  Morbome. 

TURKSTS^— First,  —  Craig.  Second,  E.  Fnllard.  mghly  Commended, 
—  Craig. 

Ojexsb.- First,  &  Deacon.    Second,  J.  A.  W.  Underwood. 

Ducks  (Any  Breed).— First  and  Second,  —  Gndg  (Aylesbury).  Third, 
B.  Wood  (Bouen).  Hi(^y  Commended,  S.  Deacon.  Commended,  &  Shaw. 

PxoaoHB.— First,  J.  Taylor  (Powters,  Fantalls,  and  Short-Faced  Kites). 
Second,  R.  Payllng  (Black  Carriers,  Black  Barbs,  and  Yellow  TnrUts). 
Third,  T.  C.  Marshall  (Dun  Carriers,  Hagpies,  and  Blue  Antwerp). 

BxTUA.— Highly  Commended, Mrs. H.Little (Two  Swans,  Two  Cygnets) : 
Master  H.  B.  Little  (Three  Babbits). 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  was  the  Judge. 


"B.  ft  W/s"  APIARY  IN   1866. 
(Corainued  frwn  page  156.) 

BjEViJBWiNa  the  proceedings  of  the  year  with  regard  to  my 
Apiary,  I  find  that  most  of  my  hives  snrviyed  the  winter  in 
good  health  and  with  eyery  sign  of  yigonr.  The  very  late 
spring,  however,  greatly  tried  some  of  them,  so  maeh  so,  that 
many  of  the  bees  hatohed  in  March  were  thrown  oat  dead 
before  they  came  to  maturity.  Breeding,  indeed,  almost  ceased 
in  one  or  two  hives.  However,  they  gradually  recovered  them- 
Belves,  and  were  pretty  strong  again  in  April. 

My  first  swarm,  a  very  liffge  one,  issued  naturally  on  the 
19th  of  May  from  M.  I  nearly  lost  it,  as  the  bees  took  wing 
soon  after  they  settled,  and  betook  themselves  to  an  old  poUara 
•ehn,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Their  excision 
was  effected  much  after  the  manner  in  which  I  secured  a  stray 
awarm  last  year ;  bnt  in  the  present  case  the  swarm,  as  ulti- 
mately loeated  in  place  of  N  in  my  fowl-house,  became  much 
impoverished,  inasmuch  as  in  the  unavoidable  delay  which 
occurred  before  they  could  be  finally  settled,  five-sixths  of  the 
bees  returned  to  their  old  hive,  or  were  lost  in  the  pollard. 
The  queen,  however,  a  first-rate  breeder,  having  been  secured 
"With  a  sufficiency  of  bees,  this  swarm  gradually  recovered 
itself,  and  is  now  a  capital  stock ;  but  it  yielded  me  no  honey. 
A  Tery  fine  second  swarm  issued  from  M  on  the  29th  of  May, 
which  took  the  place  of  G.  It  yielded  me  about  10  lbs.  of 
honey,  and  I  obtained  a  few  pounds  from  the  parent  stock* 
Thus,  M  has  given  me  two  good  swarms,  phu  about  13  lbs.  of 
honey,  itself  bein&now  very  strong  in  all  respects. 

To  be  brief  with  the  others,  E  swarmed  on  the  3rd  of  June 
<8warm  taking  the  place  of  defunct  B),  and  again  on  the  16th. 
uThe  latter  swarm,  however,  was  returned  after  cutting  out  all 
the  royal  cells  and  destroying  the  young  queen  found  in  E. 
The  old  stock  subsequently  yielded  about  20  lbs.  of  honey.  I, 
«warmed  naturally  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  was  lost  in  the  act 
of  hiving,  to  my  great  vexation,  the  queen  being  an  Italian  of 
my  own  rearing.  Fortunately,  before  the  queen  rose  I  had 
hived  most  of  the  bees,  which,  therefore,  returned  to  the  parent 
hive  and  strengtiiened  the  second  swarm,  which  issued  on  the 
2l8t,  and  was  subsequently  given  to  a  friend.    A  suooession  of 


swanns  from  I  after  this  annoyed  me  much,  and  rendered  the 
best  stock  in  my  apiary  totally  unproductive  this  year. 

Out  of  Q,  lalso  lost  a  swarm  on  the  23rd.  They  were  seonxelly 
hived  and  remained  with  me  a  oouple  of  days,  but  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  they  deserted  their  hive  and  esscaped  me. 

My  last  swarm  this  year  issued  from  G  in  my  absence  from 
home  during  the  first  week  in  July.  It  was  put  into  a  large 
straw  hive,  H,  and  stands  now  by  the  side  of  M.  Its  queen 
is  the  Italian  with  which  Mr.  Woodbury  supplied  me  ^ee 
years  ago.  I  was  wishing  this  queen  to  swarm  naturally 
this  year,  in  the  hope  that  her  successor  in  0  would  run  less 
risk  of  being  impregnated  by  a  foreign  drone.  I  do  not  per- 
odve,  however,  that  the  bees  bred  by  the  young  Italian  mother 
are  any  purer  than  those  raised  by  me  in  former  years  out  of 
brood  taken  from  this  hive  and  the  old  queen. 

On  the  whole,  as  to  the  honey  harvest— about  200  lbs.  weight 
— ^I  have  no  right  to  complain,  although,  but  for  the  tendency 
of  my  bees  to  swarm  in  spite  of  room  given  to  them,  I  should, 
doubtless,  have  harvested  more.  My  strongest  stock,  E,  in  the 
fowl-house,  gave  me  45  lbs.  in  three  boxes.  Six  other  stocks 
equally  strong  ought  to  have  done  as  much— namely,  G,  D,  E, 
F,  M,andL 

The  present  arrangement  of  my  apiary  for  the  winter  is  as 
f oUofrs : — 

BEB-HOUSE. 

A.                                         B.  C. 

Pore  ItsUan  queen.             Italian  queen.  Italian  queen. 

Bom  1866.    From  Mr.    Bred  1364.  Yery  strong.  Boin  1886.    Out  of  H 

Woodbury.  Yeiy  strong.        Out  of  H  (late  C).  (late  C).    Yery  strong. 

D.  B.  F. 

Itslian  queen.  Hybrid  qaeen.  Italian  queen. 

Born  1866.  Bred  by  Bom  1866.    Out  of  B  Bred  out  of  H  (UteC) 

myself  out  of  A.  Strong,  (late  B).  Yery  strong.  1866.    Yery  strong. 

Uin>XB  COVBB. 

G. 

Hybrid  queen. 

Bred  1866,  out  of  M.    Strong. 

OABDBN. 

L. 

Hybrid  Italian. 

Yery  strong.   Age  of  queen  unknown. 

H.  M.  Q.  L 

Italian  queen         Hybrid  queen.        Hybrid  queen.      Hybrid  queen. 

from  Mr.  Wood-     Bom  1866.    Yery   Bom  1866.  Yeiy    Bora  1866.  Yeiy 

bi»y,U62.    Yery  strong.  strong.  strong. 

strong. 

TOWL-HOUSB. 
P.  O. 

Hybrid  queen,  1866.  English  queen. 

Bred  out  of  H  (late  C).  Bom  1866.    Strong. 

Yery  strong. 

E.  N. 

Degenerate  queen.  Italian  queen. 

Bom  18».  Bred  out  of  H  (late  C),  1864. 

Yery  strong.  Yery  strong. 

Thus  I  dose  the  year  with  a  stock  of  sixteen  hives,  all  in 
excellent  health  and  strong.  I  may  add  that  the  young  queen 
of  D  has  not  only  made  her  appearance,  but  proved  herself  an 
excellent  breeder,  and  the  mother  of  beautifully  marked  Italians ; 
but  as  to  her  purity  of  breed  I  shall  not  be  able  to  judge  till 
next  year. — B.  &  W. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE.— Pabt  VI. 

HOW  Z  FBOPAOATBD  IT,  TB8TBD  IT,  AND  FINALLY  GOT  BID  OF  IT. 

{Concluded  from  page  252.) 

WrrHoxrr  entering  into  particulars,  which  may,  however,  be 
ascertained  by  referring  to  No.  XXYI.  of  *' Bee-keeping  in 
Devon,"  which  appeared  in  No.  241  of  **  our  Journal,"  I  may 
briefly  state,  that  during  the  latter  end  of  August  and  the  first 
week  of  September,  seven  more  young  Egyptian  queens  were 
hatched  out,  whereof  six  were  fecundated  in  due  course,  whilst 
one  fell  a  victim  to  a  regiddal  attack  made  upon  her  by  her 
worker  sisters.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  with  the  first  queen,  the  whole  of  the  last 
six  were  unquestionably  feiriilised  by  small  Italian  drones  bred 
in  worker  cells,  the  last  few  fall-sized  drones  that  I  possessed 
having  been  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  remainder  of  the  autumn  was  devoted  to  strengthening 
the  Egyptian  element  in  my  apiary,  which  now  consisted  of  the 
first  stock,  with  the  original  queen,  and  seven  young  colcinies,  all 
the  produce  of  the  solitary  queen  which,  having  been  received 
so  late  as  the  80th  of  July,  alone  survived  the  massacre  of  her 
attendants,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  small  nucleus  on 
her  arrival. 

The  spring  of  1866  was,  of  course,  looked  forward  to  with 
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gnat  interest,  and  fba&d  me  in  Khe  poMeBsioii  of  ei^^t  ilne 
Egyptian  oolonies,  whieh  had  passed  tne  ordeal  of  an  En^ish 
iniiitar  perleetiy  UQsoalihed.  In  point  of  faet  the  original 
Egyptian  queen  (owing,  donbtless,  to  the  extra  eare  and  pains 
hestowed  npon  her)  was  at  the  head  of  by  Ckt  the  strongest 
ooikmy  in  n^  apiary,  whilst  the  seyen  others  would  compare 
aitTMitageoaBly  with  any  seyen  of  my  Italian  stocks  that  could 
1m  aeieoted,  and  I  looked  forward  wilii  mtrah  delight  to  the  ao- 
eomplishment  of  the  pleasing  task  of  propagating  what  I  at 
Ihait  time  believed  wonld  torn  out  to  be  a  race  of  bees  superior 
even  to  the  Italians  in  docility  and  beanty.  Bnt  here  occurred 
ft  nisdiance  whidi  in  its  results  gaye  me  the  first  hint  as  to 
the  trae  eharaeter  and  disposition  of  my  African  protSgeea, 

Whilst  examining  one  of  the  young  colonies  on  the  20th  of 
April,  I  noticed  what  appeared  something  like  a  small  regicidal 
ohister  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  combs.  Seeing  the  queen, 
howeyer,  idmost  the  next  instant  run  across  the  same  comb  at 
perfect  liberW,  I  deemed  myself  mistaken,  closed  the  hiye  in 
all  haste,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  The  result 
proyed  that  I  had  treated  this  occurrence  too  lightly,  for  next 
morning  the  poor  deposed  soyereign  lay  dead  in  front  of  the 
hiye.  As,  howeyer,  she  happened  to  be  yeiy  fresh  and  retained 
her  beauty  in  a  remarkable  degree,  a  cleyer  entom<dogioal 
friend  succeeded  in  stuffing  and  setting  her  up  most  admirably, 
and  she  now  figures  in  the  British  Museum  as  the  only  speci- 
men in  that  yast  collection  of  a  queen  bee  of  Apis  fasciatsu 
But  this  by  the  way. 

Egyptian  drones  haying  by  this  time  made  their  appeaiaaee, 
I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  loss  of  what  was  at 
best  but  a  hybridised  queen,  and  aocordingly  set  to  work  to 
exchange  brood-combs  witl^  the  original  stock,  so  that  the 
whilom  regicides  might  be  compelled  to  raise  a  pure  queen. 
But  this  was  no  easy  task ;  the  Uttle  rascals  showed  fight  with 
all  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  a  body  of  Prince  Bnpert's  cayaliers, 
combined  with  a  stem  determination  and  indomitable  reso- 
lution which  would  haye  done  credit  to  a  corps  of  Cromwell's 
redoubted  Ironsides.  Quickly  was  I  compelled  to  put  on 
Indian-rubber  bee-gloyes  (a  piece  of  armour  which  I  had  long 
disused),  and  soon  afterwards  discoyered,  that  whilst  wearing 
alippers  I  laboured  under  the  same  disadyantage  as  Achilles,  in 
hemg  yulnerable  at  the  heel.  Nor  was  this  all.  When  the  ex- 
change had  been  effected,  the  hiye  restored  to  its  normal  state, 
and,  as  I  thought,  a  truce  proclaimed,  these  indomitable  little 
Amazons  would  haye  none  of  it,  but  attacked  and  stung  aU 
and  sundry  that  yentured  into  the  garden,  untU  I  became 
oonyinced  that  it  was  in  yain  to  indulge  further  a  hope  for 
peace,  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to  banish  them  to 
a  secluded  position  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  where  they 
remained  until  the  eyening  of  the  7th  of  May.  On  examining 
them  the  next  momisg  I  found  that  two  royaJ  cells  had  arriyed 
at  perfection,  whilst  all  the  rest  were  destroyed ;  and  a  strioter 
scrutiny  reyealing  the  fact  that  the  two  recent  denizens  of  the 
naturally-opened  queen  cells  had  not  yet  met  in  mortal  combat, 
but  were  still  suryiying  within  the  luye,  its  inhabitants  were 
forthwith  diyided  into  two  colonies*  with  a  young  queen  at  the 
head  of  each.  The  remarkable  display  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  my 
recent  acquisition  caused  me  to  pause  in  the  attempt  to  propa- 
gate Apis  fasciata,  but  it  required  much  more  than  this  to  force 
me  to  the  course  whiefa  I  was  afterwards  compelled  to  adopt. 

Auy  one  who  turns  back  to  No.  241  of  "  our  Journal,"  to 
which  I  haye  before  referred,  wiH  see  that  the  fifth  Egyptian 
queen  deyeloped  some  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  I 
&ere  described  as  follows: — ^'When  she  was  about  ten  days 
old  I  noticed  a  single  egg  in  a  worker  cell,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  a  few  full-sized  drones 
which  existed  in  the  hiye  at  the  time.  More  eggs  were  gra- 
dually deposited  in  the  adjoining  cells,  and  all  receiying  the 
raised  conyex  coyering^  appropriate  to  drones,  whilst  the  ab- 
domen of  the  queen  (a  yery  small  one)  remained  undistended, 
I  doubted  not  that  she  would  turn  out  a  confirmed  drone- 
breeder.  When  rather  oyer  twenty  days  old,  I  noticed,  much 
to  my  astonishment,  a  remarkable  change  in  her  appearance, 
which  suddenly  assumed  the  graceful  degree  of  enUxmpoint 
proper  to  an  impregnated  queen.  This  was  accompanied  by 
an  equally  notable  chf«nge  in  the  manner  of  her  oyiposition, 
which  from  being  sparse  and  unequal  became  copious  and 
regular.  Soon  afterwards  it  also  became  eyident  that  her 
progeny  would  not  be  entirely  of  the  male  sex,  a  few  cells  of 
worker  brood  appearing  here  and  there  anddst  the  protruding 
cradles  of  the  drones ;  and  this  proportion  has  gradually  and 
steadily  increased  until  I  haye  eyery  reason  to  belieye  she  has 
assumed  the  status  of  a  fuHy-deyeloped  queen,  breeding  workers 


only  as  is  proper  at  Utis  season.*^  It  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  after  breeding  workers  only,  as  is  usual  during  the  esdy 
spring,  she  as  sununsr  approached  reyerted  to  the  condition  of 
a  drone- breeder,  depositiiig  male  eggs  only  in  the  woiker  oelli,. 
until  I  ultimately  decided  on  removing  her,  and  seat  her  to  m^ 
friend,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  the  Britiah  Museum,  to  be  by  hinfr 
killed  and  set  up  as  an  entomological  specimen. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  I  had  ceased  the  propagation  of  the 
Egyptian  yariety,  that  element  in  my  apiary  became  somewhat 
dimmished.  One  stock,  transferred  to  the  Acclimatisation  So- 
ciety, took  its  departure  for  the  gardens  of  the  Bayal  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  South  Kensington,  where  it  has  doaa  well,  and 
has  partially  filled  a  super  with  the  first  honey  taken  in  Eng- 
land from  Egyptian  bees.  Thaqueen  and  bees  of  another  sto^ 
went  to  Leeds,  there,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  to  compensate 
Mr.  F.  H.  West  for  a  stock  of  Italians,  which  became  yery 
much  weakened  during  its  transit  from  my  apiary  to  the  north. 
What  it  has  done,  and  how  it  has  succeeded,  we  may  probably 
leam  from  hhn  in  due  course.  The  original  stock  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Lowe,  of  Edinburgh,  who  will,  I  hope,  relate  the  result  himseli. 

Haying,  therefore,  materially  reduced  my  stock,  the  unwel- 
come conyiction  slowly  but  surely  forced  itself  upon  me,  thai 
Egyptian  bees  were  wholhr  misuited  for  experimental  pnrposes 
when  kept  in  a  garden  adjoining  a  public  and  well-frequented 
thoroughfare.  So  long  as  they  were  not  meddled  wiUi  thOT 
wero  peaceable  enough,  hot  let  but  a  crown-board  be  remoyed, 
and  eyery  bee  that  could  fly  was  instantly  on  the  wing  to  resent 
the  inyasiont  leaying  the  hiye  and  combs  in  the  occupation 
only  of  the  queen  and  such  juyeniles  as  had  neyer  taken  wing. 
Bow  they  searched  out  and  penetrated  eyery  weak  point  in  the 
bee  armour— how  they  crept  up  under  the  sleeyes  and  crawled 
up  the  trowsers  it  boots  not  here  to  relate :  suffice  it  to  say  thai 
if  they  had  confined  their  attentions  to  the  actual  aggressor  all 
mig^t  haye  been  forgiyen,  but  such  unfortunately  was  net  the 
case.  The  slightest  operation  upon  an  Egyptian  stock  became 
the  signal  for  a  most  appalling  outcry  out  of  doors.  Helpless 
infants  in  perambulators  were  stung  nearly  into  fits ;  lading 
errand  boys  were  startled  from  their  usual  loitering  gaitrand 
sent  blubbering  to  their  destination  at  a  pace  which  zmist 
haye  highly  gratified  their  employers ;  wretched  h'ttle  lap-dogs 
with  whizzing  yellowish-white  pellets  yiciously  embedded  in 
their  well-washed  coats  ran  yelping  piteoualy  for  protection 
underneath  the  petticoats  of  their  horrified  sad  distracted  mis- 
tresses ;  most  potent,  graye,  andreyerend  seigaors  sprang  head- 
long into  the  arms  of  afEric^ted  serying-maidens,  each  rushing 
in  opposite  directions  to  escape  the  u^oreseen  attack ;  whilst 
to  crown  the  whole  a  lurge  school  of  young  ladies  was  not  only 
frightened  from  its  propriety,  but  put  to  the  most  utter  and 
ignominious  rout.  It  says  much  for  the  forbearance  of  the 
Exonians  that  no  formal  complaint  was  made  either  to  or  of 
me ;  but  I  could  not  but  be  awaro  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remaining  Egyptians  must  be 

fit  rid  of.  After  transforming  some  by  an  exchange  of  queens, 
had  yet  fiye  romaining,  which  I  disposed  of  in  the  following 
manner:  three  were  exchanged  for  common  stocks  with  my 
friend  Mr.  S.  Beyan  Fox ;  one  I  presented  to  Mr.  George  Fox, 
of  Kingsbridge ;  and  the  last,  which  was  a  nucleus  without  a 
queen,  I  fairly  stifled  and  buried,  thanking  Heayen  as  I  trod  in 
the  earth  oyer  their  graye,  that  I  was  at  lengtii  happily  quit  of 
The  Egyptian  Bee.— A  DayoKSHCBE  BEX-ssEFsa. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

DouBUB-BODXSD  CiQOXEiv.—We  hava  a  ]ott«r  for  "  B.  B*,**  which  Bhsll 
be  forwarded  to  him  if  he  will  send  his  address. 

Z>UCX8'  OuixsTS  HAHODto  DowN  (Omnium).— Ducks  hare  no  crops; 
thai  which  appeared  to  be  a  mark  or  diyision  across  the  gnllet  was 
caused  by  its  being  over-loaded,  and  hanRiuK  below  ita  natural  positlan. 
As  soon  as  a  hird  shows  any  similar  symptoms,  pnt  it  in  oonflnement,  giTo 
it  a  little  water  only  three  times  per  day,  and  feed  lightly  on  mfaL  If 
the  gnllet  hangs  down,  raise  it  with  the  hand,  and  empty  it  into  the 
stomach.  If  this  is  fonnd  diiBoolt,  hold  the  patient  by  the  hind  legs  tai 
it  ia  empty.  If  this  cure  the  disorder  there  is  some  mistake  in  y  onr  feauiag. 

DoaxDio  WITH  Wbxcb  Dbav  Eaiui  (J.  K,  C.).— White  deaf  ears  mre  not 
an  Imperfection  in  a  Dorking  lien»  bat  they  are  not  desirable.  The  deaf 
ear  is  not  a  Dorking  point 

Shottxrb  ni  PorLTBT  (D.  fll).— This  is  a  rolgar  name  for  a  variety  of 
the  ronp.  Bread  stepped  in  strong  ale,  and  camphorated  water  as  strong 
as  ohlokens  will  drink  it,  am  both  good  remedies.  The  former  aets  the 
more  rapidly,  the  latter  is  the  more  certain  core. 

GuojrzoMk  Avs  Kbxpdio  Hobbt  (£««f  JBe«).— Honey  is  beet  elarifled 
by  means  of  a  hot-wnter  bath,  which  may  be  readily  improved  by  patting 
the  jar  containing  it  in  a  saucepan  or  boUcr  of  water,  whioh  should  be 
placed  on  the  fire  and  boiled  until  the  honffy  becomes  perfectly  clear,  all 
imparities  being  removed  by  skimming  ae  they  arise,  tttote  it  in  air-ti^it 
Jars,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month 

17 

Week. 

OCTOBER  98-98, 1806. 

Average  Temperatvre 
near  London. 

Sain  in 

last 
89  years. 

Sui 
Rises. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon'i 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

2 

Day. 

"iSS*- 

Mean. 

^r 

m.      h. 

m.    h. 

n.      h. 

m.     h. 

Days 

m.    8. 

S8 

Tu 

Erica  anrea. 

6a9 

49.0 

80af6 

60af4 

61af4 

84af  6 

16 

15    86 

996 

94 

W 

Erica  ezsnrgens  camea. 

66.9 

89.9 

47.7 

17 

41      6 

48     4 

97     6 

66      6 

O 

16    49 

997 

S6 

Th 

Erica  exsiugens  grandifl<aa. 

68.8 

88.7 

48J$ 

18 

48     6 

46     4 

7     6 

14     8 

17 

16    60 

998 

96 

F 

Erica  vestlta  coccinea. 

66.5 

86.8 

48.9 

16 

46      6 

44     4 

66     6 

99     9 

18 

16    66 

990 

97 

8 

Erica  snlphnrea.              [St.  Juds. 

66.0 

89.8 

47.9 

94 

47      6 

49     4 

68      7 

88    10 

19 

16      9 

800 

98 

SUV 

92  Sdn.  aittkb  Tbin.    St.  Sik.  axd 

64.6 

86.7 

45.7 

88 

48     6 

40     4 

64      8 

after. 

90 

16      6 

801 

90 

H 

Ageratnm  mezioanmn. 

68.7 

86.9 

44.4 

18 

60     6 

88      4       1    10 

97     0 

91 

16    11 

809 

From  observations  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirty-nine  years,  the  average  day  tempnratnre  of  the  week  is  56.9° ;  and  its  night 
temperature  87.9°.    The  greatest  heat  was  67°,  on  the  aSth,  1860;  and  99th  1883;  and  the  lowest  cold  17°,  on  the  28rd,  1869.     The  greatest 

fall  of  ndn  was  IjOS  inch.    N.B.— The  Calendar  contains  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 

WINTERING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
{Continued  from  page  272.) 


ER.4NRrMS.^From  tlie  damp 
geiiomtcd  in  pits  Eurik  in  the 
ground  GLraaitiJus  jux*  sub- 
ject to  docflf  in  sncli  struc- 
turoB,  B.  moist  atmosphnre  in 
^dnter  being  almost  as  iuju- 
rious  to  them  as  &08t.  Damp  is  the  great  evil  of  our  pits 
in  winter,  although  during  the  hot  summer  months  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  very  beneficial.  I  have  little  faith  in  the 
wintering  of  Geraniums  in  pits  as  at  present  constructed, 
for  such  are  merely  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  with  brick 
sides  to  prevent  the  earth  falling  in,  soil  placed  in  contact 
with  the  brickwork,  and  nothing  at  the  bottom  to  prevent 
damp  rising.  "Why  should  we  not  have  pits  sunk  in  the 
ground  to  winter  plants  safely,  without  the  waste  of  fuel 
and  labour  now  entailed  by  keeping  plants  only  need- 
ing protection  from  frost  in  heated  structures  ?  I  believe 
that  there  are  few  plants  requiring  the  protection  of  a 

freenhouse  which  cannot  be  presei-ved  in  better  health 
uring  the  winter  in  dry  sunk  pits  than  in  artificially 
heated  structures.  Most  persons  know  that  in  this  country 
frost  never  penetrates  a  foot  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the 
roots  of  plants  covered  with  tliis  depth  of  earth  are  quite 
safe  from  frost.  Soils  absorb  heat  in  proportion  to  their 
retention  of  moisture,  and  radiate  it  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
plants  in  dry  soils  are  not  so  liable  to  injury  from  frost  as 
the  same  kmds  of  plants  on  heavy  ground ;  and  a  dry  pit, 
besides  rendering  its  inmates  less  liable  to  injury  from 
frost,  also  prevents  their  foliage  damping. 

Pits  for  the  protection  of  plants  in  wmter,  and  for  their 
growth  in  summer,  need  not  be  more  than  3  feet  deep.  A 
dry  and  sheltered  situation  should  be  chosen,  and  the  site 
being  dug  out  to  the  depth  mentioned,  and  the  bottom 
covered  with  8  inches  of  coarse  gravel,  ram  it  firm,  and 
then  place  on  it  1^  inch  of  Portland  cement  one  part  by 
measure,  mixed  with  water  to  a  thin  guage  with  two  parts 
of  coarse  said  or  gravel.  Now,  as  we  have  to  guard  against 
or  get  rid  of  water  from  within,  which  will  occur  in  water- 
ing the  plants  however  carefully  performed,  the  concrete 
most  be  laid  on  thicker  at  the  sides,  and  the  bottom  should 
incline  from  the  sides  to  the  centre,  where  there  should  be 
a  ffutter  with  a  fall  to  one  end,  there  passing  through  the 
brickwork,  and  communicating  with  a  drain.  Before  the 
concrete  has  become  thoroughly  set,  spread  over  it  an  inch- 
thick  layer  of  equal  parts  of  Portland  cement  and  fine  sand 
made  to  the  consistency  of  thin  mortar,  and  this  will  do 
for  the  bottom,  for  water  will  not  pass  through  it  either 
upwards  or  downwards.  Build  the  walls  upon  the  con- 
crete, and  they  need  not  be  carried  higher  than  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  lights  being  moved  up  and  down ;  and  in  build- 
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ing,  at  every  4  feet,  and  6  inches  from  the  bottom,  insert 
an  elbow  four-inch  glazed  earthenware  pipe  along  the  back 
and  front  walls,  allowing  the  pipe  to  go  close  to  the  wall 
outside.  Let  tlie  brickwork  remain  until  thoroughly  dry, 
and  then  coat  it  outside  only  with  equal  parts  of  mineral 
pitch  and  resin,  and  a  quantity  of  coal  tar  equal  to  both, 
boiled  over  a  fire  for  a  short  time,  and  applied  boiling. 
Repeat  the  application,  and  no  water  will  pass  through. 
The  inside  may  be  coated  with  boiling  gas  tar.  This  should 
not  be  done  until  the  brickwork  is  thoroughly  dry,  and 
some  time  previous  to  putting  in  the  plants.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  cheap  and  effectual  process  has  been 
adopted  for  glazing  bricks,  for  it  seems  as  if  we  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  material  having  few  equals  as  an  absorbent 
of  moisture,  to  build  with,  and  then  give  ourselves  much 
trouble  to  render  our  dwellings  dry.  If  glazed  bricks  can 
be  obtained,  by  all  means  use  them,  employing  cement 
instead  of  mortar.  The  walls  need  not  be  more  Qian  half 
a  brick  (4^  inches)  thick,  and  instead  of  maldng  an  area 
all  round  on  the  outside,  fill  in  to  the  wall  with  brick  and 
mortar  rubbish  or  stones ;  also,  if  the  bottom  around  the 
walls  on  the  outside  be  made  firm  and  incline  to  a  drain, 
all  the  better.  The  drain-pipes,  which  have  one  end  in  the 
pit,  are  to  have  an  additionid  length  added  outside  to  bring 
that  end  above  the  ground,  but  not  more  than  1  foot.  The 
joints  may  be  cemented.  Now  the  surface  for  a  yard  all 
round  the  pit  should  be  raised  to  within  8  inches  of  ihe 
wall  plates,  back,  front,  and  ends  alike,  and  all  sloping 
outwards,  using  for  this  purpose  coarse  gravel,  and  the 
remaining  8  inches,  or  up  to  the  wall  plates,  may  be  of 
asphalt.  This  being  done,  all  water  will  run  from  the 
walls.  The  drain-pipes  will  appear  3  inches  above  the 
surface,  and  each  end  should  be  closed  with  a  wooden 
plug.  In  bringing  the  surrounding  ground  up  to  a  level 
with  tlie  under  side  of  the  wall  plates,  due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  sliding  down  the  lights. 

The  furnishing  of  the  inside  of  the  pit  is  the  next  con- 
sideration. My  plan  is  to  have  in  the  interior  bricks  pro- 
jecting 1|  inch  from  the  walls  back  and  front  at  3  feet  dis- 
tance, and  18  inches  from  the  glass,  or  rather  the  under  side 
of  the  i*afters ;  the  walls  being  4^  inches  thick,  a  whole 
brick  endwise  just  does  it.  On  these  bricks  place  spars, 
4  inches  by  3  inches,  crosswise  of  the  pit,  their  ends  rest- 
ing on  the  projecting  bricks,  and,  as  they  slope  with  the 
lights,  commencing  at  back  I  nail  on  each  a  strip  of  wood 
wedge-like,  so  that  tlie  shelf  placed  on  it  may  be  leveL 
Nine-inch  deals  (red  deal  for  endurance),  are  then  placed 
lengthwise,  and  so  on  to  the  front. 

A  pit  may  be  constructed  in  the  above  manner  at  a  cost 
but  little  exceeding  that  of  one  hurriedly  run  up  on  bo 
principle  whatever.  The  only  drawback  is  the  coating  the 
mside  with  gas  tar,  which  for  a  time  gives  off  exhalations 
injurious  to  the  plants,  and  on  this  account  I  have  had  the 
inside  coated  with  cement ;  but  this  does  not  answer  nearly 
so  well  as  painting  the  bricks  with  anti- corrosion  paint 
The  pipes  which  conmiunicate  with  the  external  air  are 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  air,  or  drawing  off  that  which 
is  damp  and  vitiated.  On  fine  days  the  plugs  can, be  taken 
out,  and  the  least  raising  or  tilting  of  the  lights  at  baek 
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irffl  set  the  atmoBphere  of  the  pit  in  motion,  especially  when 
the  external  air  is  cold. 

Apart  from  pit-building  I  promised  a  few  hints  on  the 
wintering  of  Oeraninms  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  by 
wiuoh  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  no  fire  heat  is  meant, 
and  equally  so  that  no  damp  cold  pit  is  to  be  used  for  such  a 
Borpose.  The  pit  must  be  dry,  and  then  the  Geraniums  may 
m  placed  in  it  any  time  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  not 
with  a  view  of  keeping  them  close,  but  to  preserve  them  from 
wti  and  to  mature  the  growth  made.  No  more  water  is  to  be 
flren  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  leaves  on,  and  the  soil  by  the 
inddle  of  November  should  feel  quite  diy,  or  exhibit  every 

Spearanee  of  requiring  water.  The  pots  or  boxes  of  cuttings 
ould  be  placed  on  boards,  and  not  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
as  that  may  communicate  moisture  to  the  pot  and  soil.  From 
November  to  March  the  plants  will  not  require  a  drop  of  water 
in  an  ordinary  winter,  but  should  they  grow,  from  the  mildness 
of  the  weather,  give  a  little  to  prevent  their  drying  up  ;  yet  be 
QMitioviB,  for  once  you  make  the  soil  wet  it  is  next  to  impos- 
■ible  to  get  it  dry  again,  and  should  severe  weather  ensue  the 
MKfety  of  the  plant  is  by  no  means  secure.  Very  rarely  indeed 
viH  it  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  plants  with  water  during 
woiiter,  and  if  the  soil  can  be  kept  dry  the  danger  of  injury 
tern  frost  is  extremely  small,  for  a  covering  of  mats,  double, 
win  protect  from  lO"*  of  frost,  and  9  inches  of  dry  litter  or  straw 
upon  this  will  exclude  any  frost  we  have  in  our  climate,  if  I 
BUijr  take  the  frost  of  December  25th,  1860,  as  a  criterion,  when 
the  thermometer  fell  to  3°  below  zero  with  me,  and  then  I  had 
oldplants  of  Geraniums  in  dry  sand  in  brick  pits  side  by  side 
wiAi  Endive,  and  the  former  were  uninjured,  whilst  the  latter 
was  destroyed.  In  very  severe  weather  the  lights  must  not  be 
o|Mined  nor  the  covering  removed ;  Geraniums  will  endure  as 
mmch  darkness  as  Calceolarias,  and  so  will  any  plant  if  the 
•tesosphere  be  so  cold  as  to  prevent  growth.  Air,  and  plenty  of 
il  whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  is  essential,  for  no  attempt  to 
eaeourage  growth  must  be  made  before  March ;  but,  on  the 
oontraiy,  every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  that 
object  is  effected  by  keeping  the  soil  and  atmosphere  dry  and 
cold.  The  plants  will  not  grow  much,  if  at  all,  before  March, 
and  then  water  must  be  sparingly  given.  Early  in  April  they 
may  be  potted  off,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  moveable  shelves 
to  remove  them  from  the  pit ;  and  form  a  hotbed  of  leaves, 
which,  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  sawdust  or  spent  tan,  will 
be  an  excellent  medium  to  plunge  the  pots  in,  the  bed  being 
made  so  as  to  bring  the  plants  almost  within  touching  distance 
of  the  glass.  They  will  now  grow  rapidly,  and  must  be  pro- 
teoted  from  frost  by  mats  thrown  over  the  lights  at  night,  and 
be  watered  when  necessary.  The  points  of  the  shoots  may  be 
taken  out,  and  that  will  induce  them  to  branch.  In  this  way 
hr  the  middle  of  May  a  stock  of  fine  plants  will  be  secured,  and 
if  hardened  off  they  wiU  be  fit  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  the 
aonth. 

Damp  being  the  great  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  air  is  the 
chief  requisite.  This  and  protection  from  frost  being  secured, 
and  damp  avoided,  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  wintering 
Gteraniums  than  Calceolarias. 

Old  plan  is  may  be  taken  up  before  they  are  frozen,  and  after 
ptoldng  off  all  the  leaves,  closely  packed  in  dry  sand  in  boxes, 
the  root  portion  only  being  covered.  Any  dry  place,  no  matter 
how  dark,  will  do,  so  long  as  it  is  not  warm.  If  it  were  pos- 
aU>le  to  keep  them  at  33°  that  would  be  well ;  but  as  cellars  and 
pits  are  generally  much  warmer,  keep  the  plants  as  cool  and 
drj  as  you  can  without  subjecting  them  to  a  temperature  lower 
than  83°.  They  will  just  do  as  well  in  sand  in  a  cellar  as  in  a 
house  affording  much  light,  and  keep  as  safely  as  Dahlia  roots. 
They  will  require  occasional  looking  over,  any  mouldy  shoots 
being  cut  clean,  off.  Here  they  may  remain  until  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  when  they  may  have  a  hotbed  made  up  so  as  to 
produce  a  gentle  heat,  and  be  potted  after  having  the  roots 
trinmied.  The  shoots  may  also  be  out  back,  and  if  placed  in  a 
liBme  over  the  hotbed  the  plants  will  soon  push  new  shoots, 
and  with  proper  care  in  watering,  air  during  the  day,  and  pro- 
laolion  at  night,  will  make  fine  plants  by  bedding-out  time, 
ler  they  seem  to  grow  more  rapidly  after  a  long  rest.  It  will 
.  answer  almost  as  well  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  green- 
house on  being  removed  from  the  cellar,  pit,  or  other  place 
where  they  may  have  been  wintered.  Sometimes,  when  taking 
up  the  plants,  if  I  find  the  shoots  very  sappy,  in  addition  to 
jemoving  the  leaves,  the  points  are  cut  off  also.  It  is  only  the 
oommon  kinds  that  are  treated  in  this  manner. 

Besides  Geraniums,  the  pit  will  be  available  for  wintering 
Xtaphea  plotycentra  and  strigillofla,  Ageratums,  Salvias,  Lo- 


belias, Alyssums,  and  other  plaats  whieh,  like  Gonniimigy 
need  protection  from  frost  as  well  as  dryness.  A  few  plants  <^ 
the  kinds  named,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  cuttings  in  spring* 
will  be  found  useful ;  and  of  such,  and  the  raising  of  aooauak 
for  bedding-purposes  in  heai  or  in  a  frame,  I  hope  to  tnaiin 
due  season. — G.  Abbbt. 


CONIFERS  AT  LINTON  PARK 
{CanHnued  from  page  292.) 

Cbtftomebu  japokica,  89  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in  diaBoter, 
having  grown  10|  feet  in  the  last  five  years.  This  tree  is 
beautifully  straight,  and  tapering  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
In  some  seasons  it  has  scarcely  shown  any  symptoms  of  turn- 
ing brown  in  autumn,  while  in  others  it  has  done  so ;  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  cold  that  causes  this,  as  in  the  seasons  in 
which  it  does  so  the  change  takes  place  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  The  tree  is,  nevertheless,  a  useful  addition  to  the  pinetum ; 
its  fine,  straight,  pyramidal  form,  and  the  graceful  curve  of  its 
branches,  give  it  a  handsome  appearance.  Cones  of  a  globular 
form  have  been  produced  upon  it  for  many  years.  The  sitoa- 
tion  which  it  occupies  is  sheltered  and  tolerably  dry.  There 
is  a  variety  called  vuidis,  said  to  be  less  liable  to  turn  brown, 
though  its  properties  in  this  respeot  iqipear  to  be  doobtfuL 
There  is  also  one  showing  a  more  robust  character,  called 
C.  Lowii ;  but,  having  only  yoimg  plants  of  it,  I  cannot  give  an 
opinion  of  its  distinctive  features.  It  seems  to  grow  freely, 
and  I  should  think  will  become  more  thickly  fnmislMd  at 
bottom ;  but  it  has  not  with  us  anived  at  an  age  snfiieient  to 
determine  this. 

Crtptokebiji  elzoans. — Only  young  speoimens  of  this  are 
planted  out,  but  it  promises  to  be  a  fast  grower.  I  fear  by  its 
appearance  that  it  may  not  be  quite  hardy ;  but  it  would  be 
premature  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  this.  Last  winter,  though 
unprotected,  the  plant  did  not  appear  to  sustain  the  least  injozy ; 
but  it  was  a  mild  season.  If  it  prosper,  as  it  promises  to  do, 
it  will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  pinetum ;  the  peenliar 
tint  of  reddish  brown  or  purple  which  it  acquires  in  winter 
differs  widely  from  the  yellow  tinge  of  C.  japonioa,  more  re- 
semblhig  the  peculiarly  rich  hue  of  Betinospora  ericoides.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  much  planted  yet,  and,  no  doubt, 
its  success  will  depend  on  its  hardiness. 

CuPBEssus  MACBOCARPA  or  Lambebtiasa,  34|  feet  high,  and 
19  feet  in  diameter,  having  grown  18^  feet  during  the  last  five 
years.  This  fine  tree  was  planted  in  the  spring  of  1854,  being 
then  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  so  that  its  average  growth  for 
twelve  consecutive  years  has  been  a  little  more  than  2  feet 
9  inches,  and  it  has  become  densely  bushy  in  proportion.  In 
outline  it  forms  a  cone,  of  which  the  greatest  diameter  is  abont 
4  or  5  faet  up.  I  can  endorse  all  that  my  friend,  Mr.  McDonald, 
of  Woodstock,  Ireland,  has  sold  in  its  favour  at  page  166,  ex- 
cepting in  one  respect — I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  success 
with  it,  as  he  mentions  having  transplanted  it  five  years  ago. 
In  my  own  practice  I  have  always  considered  it  most  difilcult 
to  remove,  small  plants  only  li  foot  high  often  going  off 
entirelv,  or  dying  so  much  back  as  to  be  disfigured  for  some 
time,  and  I  should  much  like  to  hear  how  Mr.  McDonald  suo- 
ceeded  so  well.  I  expect  the  moist  climate  of  Ireland  favoured, 
him  much,  and,  no  doubt,  the  proper  season  was  chosen  for  the 
work  of  removfd.  Still,  one-half  of  the  plants  will  generally  die 
if  they  have  been  more  than  one  year  planted  before  removal ; 
but  when  once  established  their  progress  is  so  rapid  that  they 
quickly  make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  rich  green  colour  of  the  foliage,  and  the  compact  habit 
of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  render  its  appearance  conspicuous 
even  amongst  trees  of  a  like  character,  at  the  same  time  1 
fear  that  it  will  not  attain  the  importance  of  the  Cedars  as 
detached  or  isolated  specimen  trees.  A  tree  so  fast-growing 
and  so  densely  clothed  with  foliage,  must  necessarily  sofler 
much  from  high  winds,  though  I  have  never  known  a  braaeh 
broken  in  this  way,  nor  yet  by  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The  tvee 
is  now  and  then  uprooted  by  high  winds,  more  especially  il  Its 
roots  have  remained  undisturbed  in  a  pot.  As  regards  tiie 
specimen  described  above,  especial  care  was  taken  when  it 
was  planted  to  stretch  out  all  its  roots  to  their  utmost  length, 
and  fortunately  they  were  so  small  as  to  allow  of  the  sudden 
turns  and  bends  being  laid  straight  without  much  inju^, 
though  not  without  some.  I  would  always  advise  thiis  to 
be  done  rather  than  leave  the  plant  to  the  uncertainty  or  al- 
most certainty  of  after- strangulation,  as  the  following  ease  wfll 
exemplify.   Some  years  ago  a  fine  specimen  of  Finns  Safainiaiia 
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or  a  kindred  species  was  blown  down  in  a  gale  of  no  eztraor- 
dinaiy-  violenoe,  and  on  examining  its  roots  If onnd  it  had  been 
tioaed  out  of  a  pot  in  the  same  way  as  a  Geranium  or  other 
Bunmer-flowenng  plant.  One  prominent  root  coiled  itaeH  once 
or  twice  round  the  pot,  and  above  the  collar,  and  on  the  tree 
being  {Wanted  the  collar  swelled  until  it  met  this  circular  band, 
which,  of  eourse,  strengthened  also.  The  collar  also,  however, 
swelled  over  it,  surrounded  it,  and  in  some  degree  made  an 
attempt  to  unite  itself  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  bond,  but 
the  advancing  growth  of  the  latter  prevented  this,  so  that  the 
tree  had  to  balanee  itself  on  that  portion  of  its  trunk  which 
was  inside  the  circular  coil  of  roots,  and  which  was  about 
4  inches  in  diameter.  For  a  time  this  was  sufficient,  but  not 
80  when  the  top  became  enlarged  and  heavy,  and  the  result 
was  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  Now,  this  state  of  things  is 
by  no  means  xmcommon,  not  only  with  the  Cypress,  but  also 
with  the  Pinus  tribe,  and  I  would,  therefore,  warn  all  planters 
against  running  the  risk  of  after-accidents  from  the  tree 
standing  on  **  corkscrew  '*  roots.  Uncoiling  the  roots  after 
being  in  a  pot  may  cause  the  plant  to  suffer  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  is  better  that  it  should  thus  sustain  a  temporary  check, 
than  be  blown  down  ten  years  afterwards,  or,  which  is  almost 
afi  bad,  have  to  be  propped  up. 

I  may  add,  that  our  large  specimen  of  Cnpressus  macro- 
carpa  never  had  any  support  after  the  first  month  or  so  that  it 
was  planted,  but  the  situation  is  sheltered,  several  other  bushy 
Pinuses  surrounding  it  and  breaking  the  force  of  the  wind, 
otiierwise  I  hardly  think  it  would  have  been  so  erect  at  the 
present  time,  as  we  have  lost  ether  and  smaller  plants  standing 
more  exposed.  I  can  also  vouch  for  all  Mr.  McDonald  says 
of  the  hardiness  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  as  the  severe 
winter  of  1860-61,  which  gave  a  very  slight  tinge  of  brown  to 
one  side  of  a  WelHngtonia,  did  not  seem  to  do  it  the  least 
in^^ory.  It  has  for  some  years  borne  cones,  which  are  globular 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  Arbor  Yltee  ;  it  also  strikes  freely 
from  cuttings.  Those  who  want  a  quick-growing  plant  for 
sjnmnetrical  training,  will,  I  believe,  find  that  it  bears  eutting- 
in  well ;  but  I  only  speak  from  opinion  on  this  point,  having 
confined  my  operations  with  the  knife  to  removing  a  rival 
leader  now  and  then,  and  this  not  on  the  specimen  above 
referred  to,  which,  though  densely  clothed  all  the  way  up,  has 
always  maintained  a  proper  leader,  to  which  all  the  others  are 
sobordinate. 

CuPBBSsuB  liAwaoNXANA. — The  plants  of  this  beautiful  species 
wbieh  we  have  here  are  small,  not  having  been  planted  so  long 
aa  some  others ;  but  it  promises  to  speedily  claim  its  position 
as  a  fine  graceful  tree  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
has  also  the  good  property  of  not  suffering  much  by  transplant- 
ing, for  last  winter  we  removed  upwards  of  two  hundred  plants, 
ayeraging  4  feet  in  height,  and  I  believe  not  one  of  them  has 
suffered  in  the  least,  whilst  with  a  like  number  of  the  WeUing- 
tonia  the  loss  has  been  severe.  .  I  may,  however,  warn  those 
who  may  wish  to  plant  this  tree  where  game  abounds,  that 
rabbits  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  they  quickly  destroy  it.  The 
tree  promises  to  thrive  well  on  most  soils,  and  with  us  grows 
rapidly  on  a  rather  dry,  stony  one,  where,  however,  its  roots  can 
descend  as  low  as  they  like.  I  have  seen  a  variegated  form  of 
this  plant,  which,  however,  is  more  a  novelty  than  a  desirable 
aequisition. 

OnPBBBSUs  TORULOSA,  Eniqutia^ia,  and  GovEMiANA.  are  all 
useful.  C.  Enightiana  is  a  very  strong  grower.  All  are  deserv- 
ing attention. 

CuPBBssns  Uhdbama. — Our  specimen  is  17  feet  high  and 
8  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  a  fast-growing  tree  of  a  rich  silvery 
grey  colour,  making  a  marked  contrast  with  the  dark  emerald 
green  of  C.  macrocarpa.  Much  larger  specimens,  I  believe,  exist 
in  other  places,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  that  exhibit  a  more 
silvery  hue.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  other  members 
of  this  numerous  family,  and  on  that  account  deserves  a  place 
in  every  collection.  It  also  promises  to  become  a  tree,  which 
aU  the  Cypresses  certainly  will  not. 

CiTPREssus  FUNEBitis.  —  The  Specimen  is  12  feet  high  and 
6i  feet  in  diameter,  having  grown  3|  feet  in  the  last  five  years. 
I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  this  species,  for  it  has  failed  to 
become  so  popular  as  it  promised  to  be,  being  a  shrub  rather 
than  a  tree,  and  the  severe  winter  of  1860-61,  though  it  did 
not  injure  the  specimen  in  question,  killed  several  in  other 
p&rts  of  England.  Like  the  Virginian  Cedar  (Juniperus  vir- 
gmiana),  and  some  other  JunipAs,  it  has  two  distinct  sets  of 
foHage,  giving  one  part  of  the  plant  a  different  character  from 
the  other.  From  what  I  hare  seen  of  it  I  should  say  that 
plants  about  6  feet  high  look  u  well  aa  any.    The  onfline  of 


the  tree  is  more  elliptical  than  conical,  or,  I  may  say,  egg- 
shaped,  with  the  broadest  end  upwards. 

CupitESSus  SEMPEBViRSNs  is  here  33  feet  high  and  5  feet  in 
diameter.  This  fine  old  Italian  Cypress  is  still  deserving  of  a 
place  everywhere,  and  grows  more  freely  than  the  Swedish 
Juniper,  Irish  Yew,  and  other  upright  plants  which  are  some- 
times wanted  to  give  a  feature  to  dressed  grounds.  It  seems 
to  succeed  best  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  but  it  also  thrives  on  a  dry 
stony  one,  as  several  plants  which  we  have  here  are  on  a  site 
of  the  latter  kind.  For  depth  of  colour  it  is  only  second  to 
C.  macrocarpa. 

The  species  of  Cupressus  which  I  have  mentioned  constitute, 

1  think,  the  cream  of  tlie  genus ;  but  there  are  many  others, 
of  which  I  must  leave  the  merits  to  be  described  by  those 
possessing  better  specimens.  I  may  also  remark  that  many 
of  the  names  by  which  the  species  are  known  are  merely 
synonymes. 

Deciduous  Ctpfjzss  (Taxodium  distichum),  25^  feet  high  and 
14  feet  in  diameter,  having  grown  6^  feet  during  the  last  five 
years.  This  is  a  small  tree  as  compared  with  many  in  the 
country,  and  is  only  mentioned  in  order  to  recommend  its 
cultivation.  Its  neut  Fern-like  foliage  renders  it  a  general 
favourite  at  all  seasons,  more  especially  in  tlxe  autumn  when 
its  foliage  dies  oil  to  a  fine  rich  apricot  colour.  As  a  tree  I 
should  expect  its  timber  to  be  good,  but  its  growth  is  not  quick 
enough  for  the  English  planter  to  enter  extensively  into  its 
cultivation  for  profit.  I  should  think  a  soil  not  too  dry  will 
best  suit  it. 

Ibish  Yew. — Several  fine  specimens,  the  tallest  being  18 J  feet 
high  and  4  feet  in  diameter ;   this,  however,  has  only  grown 

2  feet  in  the  five  years.  Other  plants,  15  or  16  feet  high,  also 
looked  well. 

LiBocEDiius  cHiLENsis  is  11 J  fcct  high  by  7  feet  in  diametar, 
having  grown  about  1  foot  a-year  since  it  was  planted.  The 
winter  of  18G0-61,  which  destroyed  so  many  specimens  in 
various  parts  of  England,  only  slightly  injured  this.  It  would, 
however,  be  too  much  to  assert  that  it  will  become  a  large  and 
ornamental  tree,  but  it  may  attain  the  dimensions  of  the  Arbor 
Yitffi,  to  which  it  is  a  fitting  companion,  although  differing 
widely  from  it  in  the  colour  as  well  as  formation  of  the 
foliage. 

Pinus  excelsa. — A  specimen  35  feet  high  and  nearly  the  same 
in  diameter,  and  several  others  are  nearly  as  large,  the  growth 
of  the  tallest  bein^^  8  feet  in  five  years.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  these  trees,  some  having  the 
foliage  more  drooping  than  others,  and  some  have  the  scales 
enclosing  the  young  buds  in  spring  green,  while  in  others 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  hue.  The  habit  also  differs, 
some  plants  being  more  upright  than  others.  Several  of  them 
have  borne  cones,  which  are  sometimes  upwards  of  a  foot  long, 
and  of  a  purple  colour,  not  so  dark  as  those  of  Picea  Webbiana; 
they  are  often  slightly  curved,  and  being  pendulous  have  a 
graceful  appearance.  The  beautiful  silvery  grey  hue  of  this, 
species  will  always  entitle  it  to  a  first  place  in  a  collection.  In 
its  bushy  character  the  tree  differs  widely  from  Pinus  cembra 
and  the  Weymouth  Pine  (P.  strobus),  both  of  which  resemble 
it  in  colour.  Our  specimen  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  from 
the  winter  of  1860-61.  P.  excelsa  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and  promises  as  a  tree  to  arrive  at 
the  largest  size.  Unfortunately  we  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  our 
largest  trees  some  j-ears  ago,  otherwise  we  should  most  likely 
have  had  specimens  6  feet  higher  than  any  we  now  possess. 

Pinus  insignis,  51  feet  high,  and  41  feet  in  diameter,  having 
grown  11  feet  during  the  last  five  years.  A  very  handsome  tree, 
densely  clothed  to  the  ground,  on  which  its  lower  branches,  or 
rather  limbs,  rest.  It  has  borne  cones  for  many  years,  and  I 
have  never  noticed  it  in  the  least  injured  by  frost ;  indeed,  it 
seems  as  hardy  here  as  a  Scotch  Fir,  and  grows  more  rapidly. 
The  above  specimen  would  have  been,  perhaps,  12  or  16  feet 
higher,  had  it  not  lost  its  leader  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  re- 
mained some  years  before  forming  another,  which  it  did  with- 
out exliibiting  any  crook  or  other  indication  of  the  original- 
leader  having  been  lost.  The  tree  would  probably  not  have 
been  so  well  clothed  at  bottom  if  it  had  not  met  with  this 
accident,  but  as  it  is,  it  would  be  impossible  to  look  on  any- 
thing more  healthy,  and  the  dense  green  foliage  gives  it  a  re- 
markable appearance  at  all  times,  more  espeoially  in  winter. 
Some  young  trees  that  were  planted  about  a  dozen  years  ago 
have  grown  remarkably  fast,  one  of  them  having  gained  Hi  feet 
in  five  years,  and  others  nearly  as  much.  Even  in  the  young 
state  the  tree  looks  well,  and  I  think  it  stands  the  wind  welL 
Certainly  the  largest  specimen  here  is  in  a  sheltered  position ; 
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Imt  others  in  the  most  exposed  situations  do  not  appear  to 
vnstain  any  injury.    This  species  deserves  a  place  ererywhere. 

PiNVS  CE1CBB4  differs  widely  from  the  preceding  alijke  in  hae 
and  outline.  Oar  best  specimen,  growing  in  rather  a  confined 
place,  is  89  feet  high,  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  outline  of 
tiie  tree  is  somewhat  cylindrical  rather  than  conical ;  the  stem 
is  straight,  and  thickly  set  with  branches,  and  the  foliage  of  a 
sort  of  ashy  grey,  and  more  stiff  than  that  of  P.  excelsa,  from 
which  this  spedes  differs  widely  in  every  respect.  It  appears 
to  be  quite  hardy,  but  is  little  planted,  although  in  a  collection 
its  upright  character  gives  it  a  claim  to  more  general  cultivation. 
I  believe  that  in  some  collections  there  are  much  finer  speci- 
mens than  the  above,  which  is  only  mentioned  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  species. 

PiNXTS  Benthamiana  10  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter. 
This  is  a  handsome,  long-leaved  species,  haviug  a  greater 
abundance  of  foliage  than  P.  ponderosa,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  Our  tree  is  in  a  rather  exposed  place,  and  con- 
sequently its  growth  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  some  others, 
being  in  this  instance  pnly  7i  feet  in  the  last  five  years.  There 
seem  to  be  several  kindred  species  to  this,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult in  some  cases  to  say  with  a  certainty  which  is  the  true  one. 
The  plant,  however,  promises  well. 

PiNUS  POKDEBOSA,  41  fcct  high  and  26  feet  in  diameter,  having 
grown  8  feet  in  the  last  five  years.  This  is  really  a  haudaome 
tree.  The  leaves  are  long,  of  a  fine,  healthy  green,  very  robust, 
and  thickly  set  in  tofts  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
which,  instead  of  being  drooping,  stand  out  stiffly  from  the  stem, 
in  whorl  fashion,  in  ail  directions.  The  stem  like  the  leaves  is 
robust  and  strong,  and  the  bark  presents  a  beautiful  kind  of 
fretwork  when  the  foliage  is  shed,  so  that  the  naked  limbs  are 
on  the  whole  ornamental  rather  than  unsightly.  In  a  young 
state  the  tree  is  not  ornamental,  but  the  specimen  above  re- 
ferred to  is  much  admired.  The  timber  is  said  to  be  excellent, 
and  the  branches,  though  stiff,  seem  to  bend  without  breaking, 
Hke  a  Hazel.  I  have  not  noticed  any  appearance  of  cones, 
but  having  only  one  large  tree,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  a  cone- 
bearing  one. 

PzNus  AusTBiACA,  42  feet  high  and  24  feet  in  diameter,  having 
grown  8|  feet  in  the  last  five  years.  This  is  a  free-growing 
species,  of  sturdy  habit,  and  capable  of  withstanding  high  winds ; 
it  is  also  of  quick  growth,  though  not  so  much  so  as  P.  insignis. 
It  is,  however,  a  fine-growing  tree,  and  seems  adapted  for 
elevated  situations,  as  some  trees  here  in  a  much  more  exposed 
place  than  that  of  which  the  dimensions  are  stated  surpass  it 
in  general  appearance,  and  promise  ere  long  to  outstrip  it  in 
hd^t. 

Prans  PYBENAicA,  a  symmetrical-growing  tree  of  the  most 
lovely  green.  The  shoots,  which  are  very  thickly  set  on  the 
stem,  after  drooping  a  little  turn  up  again,  and  their  tips  all 
point  upwards,  but  so  numerous  and  dense  are  they  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  bole  without  holding  the  branches  aside. 
This,  however,  is  a  slow-growing  tree  as  cc  mpared  with 
P.  insignis  and  ponderosa ;  for  a  specimen  planted  at  the  same 
time  as  these  kinds  is  not  more  than  half  the  height,  being 
only  23  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  It  forms  a 
ooxnpact  cone,  or  rather  a  sort  of  bulbous  cone  in  outline ; 
foliage  stiff,  and  pointing  upwards. 

PiNus  LARiGio,  Jeffksyana,  badiata,  and  some  others  have 
representatives  here,  but.  not  so  remarkable  as  to  call  for 
special  notice.  The  first-named  hardly  thrives  so  well  here  as 
to  merit  the  high  name  it  has  received  elsewhere. 

PiNus  STBOBTJS  (The  Wcymouth  Pine). — Some  young  trees  of 
this  well-known  species  certainly  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  P.  ex- 
celsa ;  it  may,  however,  be  hardier  than  the  latter,  but  as  this 
has  not  shown  any  indication  of  being  injured  in  our  hardest 
winters,  its  pre-eminence  over  the  Weymouth  may  be  said  to 
be  established.  ~  J.  Bobson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


We  have  received  some  very  well  painted  drawings  from 
Heesrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  of  double  Violets— King,  purple, 
and  Queen,  white ;  also  of  three  new  Camellias,  Elvira  Bian- 
chini,  white  with  pale  rosy  tint ;  General  Cialdini,  rosy  with 
dark  stripes ;  and  Zoraide  Vanzi,  pale  rose,  with  dark  blotches 
and  stripes.  Also  of  seven  tricolored-leaved  Geraniums,  all 
Tery  striking.  We  must  warn  our  readers  against  expecting 
that  coloured-foliaged  Geraninms  will  retain  the  colours  in  the 
leaves  if  grown  in  common  garden  soil.  We  wish  some  of  our 
rsaden  would  state  the  soU,  or  compost,  which  enablea  the 
plants  to  retain  their  brilliant  attire. 


CYMBIDIUM  SINENSE. 

Looxmo  over  some  back  volumes  of  The  Joubral  of  HoBxr* 
cuLTUBB  one  day  I  accidentally  saw  the  following  at  page  30, 
vol.  viii. : — "  The  Oymbidium  sinense  is  a  most  usefol  plant 
for  the  drawing-room,  the  scent  is  most  delidous.'*  I  w«iit 
forthwith  to  look  for  this  C^mbidium  in  all  the  oatalogoes  of 
stove  plants  and  Orchids  which  I  possess— those  of  Messrs. 
Williams,  E.  G.  Henderson,  Backhouse,  &c.— but  I  could  not 
find  it  in  any  of  them.  It  is  not  a  new  plant,  as  the  "  Cottars 
Gardener's  Dictionary'*  states  that  it  was  introduced  in  1793. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  where  it  is  to  be  had  ?  What  is'the  reason 
for  its  being  neglected,  or -at  least  disappearing  from  the  cata- 
logues ? — Clebicus. 

[There  is  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
made  in  our  pages.  The  C.  sinense  is  figured  and  described  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  published  in 
1805.  There  it  is  stated  to  be  **  a  native  of  China,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Slater.  It  thrives  luxuriantly 
in  the  conservatory."  It  has  been  supplanted  among  Orchid- 
growers  by  C.  ebumeum,  which  is  portraited  and  thus  noticed 
in  the  "  Botanical  Register :"— "  The  flowers  of  this  charming 
plant  are  not  only  among  the  largest  of  the  genus,  but  among 
the  sweetest.  They  resemble,  in  fragrance,  those  of  the  Chinese 
Cymbid,  than  which  nothing  is  more  delicious." 

C.  ebumeum  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  could  not 
take  the  place  of  C.  sinense  in  the  drawing-room.  Why  is  not 
this  more  available  species  retained  in  their  catalogues  by 
nurserymen  ?    Where  can  it  be  obtained  ? — Eds.] 


ROSES. 

I  THANK  "D."  for  his  Bose  information.  Madame  Canrobert, 
Souvenir  d'Blise,  and  a  globular  specimen  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
were  the  three  best-shaped  Boses  at  the  National  Bose  Show. 

I  ordered  twelve  plants  of  Madame  Canrobert,  but  was  told 
it  was  a  bad  grower,  and  so  I  issued  a  counter-order.  I  will 
not  keep  a  Bose  that  is  not  "  vigorous."  A  Bose  may  be 
vigorous  and  yet  not  hardy. 

The  two  best  pot  Boses  at  the  National  were  each  Bushton 
Badclyffe.  I  cannot  perceive  it  to  be  tender.  Since  Jules 
Margottin  and  Charles  Lefebvre  came  out,  I  have  not  had  a 
Bose  with  so  many  good  attributes.  I  have  ordered  twelve 
more.  The  original  six  came  from  M.  Yerdier.  They  have 
done  well.  This  Bose  throws  up  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
shoots  24  inches  long.  It  is  a  continual  bloomer,  fuU-siaed, 
and  full  to  the  centre,  of  circular  outline,  has  deep  smooth  petals, 
is  a  free  bloomer  in  all  weathers,  and  never  has  a  blind  end. 
I  gave  '*  S.  B.  H."  off  one  plant  enough  to  bud  nine  Boses. 
Since  that  was  cut  off  it  has  grown  well  and  bloomed  well.  I 
am  satisfied  with  it ;  but  if  "  D."  vnll  have  another,  let  it  be  a 
maroon,  or  blue  violet  purple.  Shorten  the  name  to  "  Bad- 
clyffe."   Long  names  are  a  nuisance. 

There  are  sixty-four  novelties  about  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. I  like  the  reading  of  the  two  Tea  Boses,  Madame  Br6- 
mond,  and  Madame  Margottin ;  of  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Black  Prince 
and  Dr.  Lindley ;  and  of  Mr.  Eugdne  Yerdier's  Napoleon  UL 

At  a  venture  I  will  back  Dr.  Lindley  against  the  other  sixty- 
three  novelties.  I  saw  it  in  London  twice  in  one  year,  ex- 
panded and  globular,  and  thought  it  the  finest  and  best  English 
seedling  that  I  ever  saw. 

If  Lord  Clyde  and  Lord  Macaulay  are  English  seedlings,  they 
are  very  fine,  and  in  quality  of  petal  the  nearest  to  Charles 
Lefebvre.  which  is  tJie  best  of  all  Rosea. 

John  Hopper  and  Devoniensis  are  worthy  of  all  praise. — 
W.  F.  BAncLYFPB,  Okeford  Fitzpaine, 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  GROUND  VINERIES. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  these  structures  might  be  used  to 
bring  forward  a  crop  of  Strawberries,  and,  after  the  Strawberries 
were  gathered,  to  ripen  a  crop  of  Melons. 

Let  the  Strawberries  be  planted  in  beds  of  two  rows,  the 
rows  1  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  2  feet  apart  in  each  row.  A 
three-feet  vinery  would  be  more  than  ample  to  cover  two  such 
rows. 

The  time  of  the  Strawberries*  ripening  will  depend  on  the 
sort,  and  on  the  amount  of  ventilation  given;  but  the  crop 
will  be  off  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  you  will  have  well-aa- 
vanoed,  if  not  rooted,  runners  ready  for  new  beds. 

Now  mqve  your  vineiy  to  the  spot  destined  lor  your  Melons. 


Oetobw  28,1866.] 
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When  the  ground  has  been  vftrmed  bj  being  under  glass  for  a 
few  days,  and  the  spot  which  is  to  receive  the  Melon  plants 
turned  over  eyery  evening  so  as  to  bury  the  heat«  the  plants, 
which  have  been  raised  elsewhere,  and  which  have  been  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  may  be  put  in.  A  three-feet  vinery  might 
possibly  hold  two  plants  abreast.  If  only  one,  the  laterals 
would  have  more  room  to  ramble.  The  heat  being  economised 
by  early  shutting-up  and  by  nightly  coverings,  I  think  that  in 
ordinary  seasons  first-rate  Melons  might  be  obtained.— G.  S. 


AMONG  THE  SCOTTISH  BRAES,  LOCHS,  AND 
MOUNTAINS.— No.  5. 

t«  It's  the  rheumatiz — gardeners  always  has  it."  So  replied 
a  ainewy  man,  over  whom  fall  seventy  winters  had  passed,  and 
of  whom  I  inquired  what  compelled  him  to  walk  down  Melrose 
high  street  leaning  on  two  sticks.  Now,  it  is  true  that  gar- 
deners are  very  commonly  afflicted  with  rheumatism — ^sudden 
transitions  from  the  steamy  air  of  hothouses  to  cold  winds  in 
the  open  gsrden,  are  apt  to  induce  the  disease ;  but  the  more 
avoidable  acts  of  training  wall  trees  daring  inclement  weather, 
and  putting  on,  whilst  hot  from  labour,  coats  aud  vests  which 
have  been  thrown  carelessly  on  to  wet  ground,  are  far  more  in- 
ducive  of  the  disabling  disease — a  fine  should  be  imposed  upon 
such  thoughtless  doings. 

Liable  as  gardeners  are  to  rheumatism,  they  are  loug-lived 
professionals.  No  other  evidence  need  be  adduced  than  the 
lists  of  applicants  for  the  pensions  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevo- 
lent Institution.  Each  applicant's  age  is  stated,  and  rarely  is 
there  one  who  has  not  seen  seventy  years  or  more.  But  we 
have  other  evidence  of  their  longevity.  Switzer,  Philip  Miller, 
James  Lee,  and  John  Abercrombie  each  lived  eighty  years ; 
William  Speechley,  eighty-six ;  and  a  long  list  indeed  would 
be  that  which  included  the  garden  celebrities  who  lived  to  be 
seventy. 

The  four-scorers  are  indeed  very  many,  and  among  them 
were  the  parents  of  Bobert  Bums.  Side  by  side  lie  they  in 
Alloway  kirkyard ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  fitting  if  he 
had  rested  also  in  that  "God's  acre"  immortalised  by  his 
verse  rather  than  where  he  does  rest — at  Dumfries.  And  so 
thought  the  old  Ayrshire  man  who  pointed  out  the  very  window 
in  the  kirk's  wall  through  which  Tam  o'  Shanter  spiered  at 
Maggie  with  the  shorten  sark !  "  He'd  a  lived  langer  had  he 
ne'er  been  a  ganger,"  said  my  guide ;  and  may  be  he  would, 
and  had  followed  his  father's  calling,  for,  as  my  old  "  rheuma- 
tic "  acquaintance  at  Melrose  concluded,  "  it's  healthfu*  ne'er- 
theless."  Perhaps  Michael  Scott  the  wizard  thought  so  too, 
and,  to  keep  his  familiar  in  health  as  well  as  occupation, 
handed  him  the  spade  to  divide  Eildon  Hill  into  three  equal 
sections.  The  familiar  was  no  geometrician,  and  had  not  suc- 
ceeded even  as  late  as  August  of  the  present  year. 

The  said  Michael  Scott  is  said  to  have  written  as  follows : — 
*'  To  choose  out  a  place  fitting  for  the  erection  of  a  convenient 
habitation,  first  single  out  a  convenient  place  or  soil  where  you 
mean  to  erect  your  edifice,  not  far  distant  from  some  running 
liver,  fountain,  or  other  water,  and  bordering  near  some  thicket, 
or  shadowed  with  Elms  or  other  trees,  for  they  are  a  very 
delectable  object  to  the  eye;  for  they  many  times  besides 
break  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  rage  of  the  winds,  and  are 
convenient  both  for  shelter  and  sight.  So  you  must  be  regard- 
ful that  the  air  be  not  corrupt  and  damp  by  the  exhalations  of 
fogs,  sucked  up  by  the  sun  from  fens  and  other  low  and  rotten 
ground.  For  the  air  is  a  great  preserver  or  drawer-on  of  health 
or  sickness,  and  hath  a  powerful  hand  in  the  state  of  every 
man's  body,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  dangerous  diseases  and 
much  continued  health." 

If  Michael  Scott  wrote  that  he  was  four  centuries  in  advance 
of  his  age,  and  no  wonder  he  was  suspected  of  wizardry.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  taste  also,  for  he  adds,  **  Let  the  foundation 
be  upon  dry  and  sandy  ground  of  some  fit  elevation,  with  the 
windows  towards  the  sun's  rising,  except  the  prospect  otherwise 
persuade  you. 

**  All  these  things  being  effected,  compass  in  a  plot  of  ground 
•Qonvenient  for  a  garden,  which,  stored  with  a  variety  of  sweet 
herbs  and  flowers,  yields  much  content  and  profit,  both  for  the 
pleasure  and  health  of  man." 

This  extract  is  from  "  The  Philosopher's  Banquet,  Newly 
Furnished  and  Decked  Forth."  All  authorities  say  it  is  a 
translation  of  Michael  Scott's  work,  and  I  bow  to  their  de- 
«iflioni :  but  the  translation  before  me  was  made  in  16S8  by 
««W.  3.,  Efquixe,"  "the  third  edition;"  and  I  opint  my  ex- 


tract savours  of  "  the  many  several  dishes  that  in  the  former 
service  were  neglected,"  mentioned  on  the  title-page.  If  the 
dish  I  put  before  the  readers  of  "  our  Journal  '*  was  really  and 
truly  written  by  Michael  Scott,  then  he  was  a  wizard,  for  he 
set  down  in  legible  MS.  thoughts  that  first  came  into  other 
men's  heads  three  centuries  after  he  and  his  book  of  mystic 
lore  were  entombed  in  Melrose  Abbey. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  he  never  saw  what  he  commends, 
tells  us  to  see  that  abbey  by  the  '*  pale  moonlight,"  and  I  did 
so  see  it ;  and  I  fixed,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  where 
'*  the  herbary  and  kale  garden  "  were,*  and  pictured  its  white- 
robed  monks  sending  from  the  walls  ''  red  Pears  of  Busie,"  in 
return  for  the  trout  just  received  from  their  cowled  brethren  of 
Bryburgb,  for  a  famous  stream  had  they.  Those  Pears  and 
some  others  were  thus  noted  by  one  who  knew  them  well : — 

*'  During  the  monkish  ages  the  greater  part  of  our  Apples 
and  Pears  were  introduced  to  Scotland  from  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  cultivated  near  the  abbeys  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics ;  and.  from  the  old  trees  to  be  met  with  at  such  places,  it 
appears  that  the  Gharnock  or  Drummond,  the  Crawford,  the 
Christie,  and  the  Longueville  (a  French  Pear),  were  favourites 
with  the  ghostly  fathers.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the 
art  of  raising  fruit  trees  from  seed  was  at  that  period  known 
and  practised.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  in  almost  every  very  old  orchard  one  or  two  trees  are  to 
be  met  with  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  except  where 
the  merit  of  the  fruit  has  attracted  the  attention  of  nursery- 
men, by  whose  means  they  ha'»e  been  transferred  in  later  times 
to  other  orchards  ;  for  instance,  the  Bed  Pear  of  Busie,  a  beauti- 
ful, small,  and  good  early  Pear,  is  only  found  on  young  trees, 
except  in  the  orchard  at  Busie,  about  a  mile  north  of  Perth, 
where  the  original  tree  is  still  standing,  though  in  a  state  of 
much  decay.  The  Benvie  is  more  extensively  cultivated ;  the 
original  ti^ee,  or  rather  a  part  of  its  remains,  is  still  alive  in  a 
small  orchard  on  a  farm  of  that  name,  to  the  east  of  Bossie 
Priory,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  Pear  Duncan,  a  beautiful  Pear, 
little  known,  till  very  lately  was  only  to  be  found  at  Gourdie 
Hill,  the  seat  of  Patrick  Mathew,  Esq.,  in  the  parish  of  Errol ; 
that  gentleman  has  given  it  deserved  celebrity ;  it  takes  its 
name  of  Duncan  from  a  fonber  proprietor  of  Gourdie  Hill. 
The  Flower  of  Monorgan  is  found  nownere  but  in  the  extensive 
orchard  of  that  name.  The  Black  Pear  of  Bog  Mill  is  only 
found  in  the  orchard  there ;  and  the  Basked  Lady«  and  Pow 
Meg,  are  peculiar  to  the  orchard  of  Port  Allan,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tay,  opposite  to  Newburgh.  The  Elcho  Pear  seems 
to  be  an  accidental  seedling,  now  cultivated  at  the  old  castle  of 
Elcho.  And  many  varieties  of  inferior  value  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  very  old  orchard,  whose  qualities  have  not  pro- 
cured for  them  any  culture  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  original 
habitation.  Every  orchard  of  long  standing  has  its  own  Pear 
Diel,  and  no  one  Diel  is  like  another ;  neither  does  any  orehard- 
ist  covet  the  Diel  of  his  neighbour." 

I  followed  the  path  round  the  base  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  along 
which  doubtless  many  such  interchanges  as  I  have  noted  were 
made ;  and  I  crossed  by  the  ford  that  they  crossed,  and  on  the 
hillside  beyond,  on  an  arched  gateway,  read  gladly  this  in- 
scription : — 

"  Hoc  pomarinm,  saa  mann,  satnm  parontibas  snis  optimis  sao.  d.  s. 
Baohanisa  comes." 

Such  an  orchard,  for  it  is  well  stocked  with  thriving  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  is  a  goodly  testimony  to  Earl  Bnchan. 

Dryburgh  Abbey  is  but  "  a  bittock  "  from  thence ;  and  I  pon- 
dered there  over  the  epitaphs  of  that  Earl's  ancestors,  and 
thought  the  orchard  a  better  memorial ;  and  of  the  Earls  of 
Mar,  and  of  those  of  wider  and  worthier  fame — Sir  "Walter 
Scott,  and  some  of  those  dearest  to  him.  One  of  those,  now 
resting  by  his  side,  I  had  met  in  a  more  torrid  clime,  and 
could  tell  of  adventures  there  :  but  1  must  drop  my  pen. 

Next  day  I  recrossed  the  border,  and  saw  no  more  of  what 
Scott  has  briefly  described  as 


— G, 


**  Land  of  brown  Heath  and  shagnr  wood, 
Lan€  of  the  inoantain  and  the  flood." 


TicEk  KoBDKAKNUifA. — I  havo  a  Plcea  Nordmanniana  in  my 
pinetum  26  feet  high  ;  breadth  of  branches,  IS  feet  9  inches  ; 
girth  of  trunk,  at  2  feet  from  the  ground,  24  inches ;  and  it  is 
weU  furnished  with  cones.  It  is  much  admired  by  aU  who 
have  8e«n  it.— B.  HaninBT,  Polet,  Ware. 


*  The  Mtire  garden  was  walled,  and  a  mile  in  elreumf eienoe. 
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GOOSEBEERIES  OF  GOOD  FLAVOUR. 

Yon  will  obligd  me  by  Btaiiog  what  GooBeberries  yoa  wonld 
raoommend  for  flavoor  as  well  as  size.  I  wrote  to  a  most 
respectable  nureeryman  on  the  subject;  and  he  aseares  me 
that  tiie  very  lurge  kinds  are  deficient  in  flavour,  and  he  has 
found  tJiem  unsaleable  for  that  reason. 

I  cannot  understand  why  prizes  are  given  for  such  fruit  as 
London,  red  and  green,  Ploughboy,  &c.,  if  they  are  deficient  in 
the  chief  requisite  of. all  fruit — flavour;  but  I  have  had  to  dis- 
card some  sorts— dark  brown,  yellow,  and  white  fruits  of  good 
size,  but  insipid,  and  have  no  wish  to  return  to  them :  there- 
fore I  seek  your  counsel  in  the  matter. — H.  N.  B. 

[The  nurseryman  was  quite  correct  in  stating  that  the  largest 
prize  Oooseberriesi  are  deficient  in  flavour ;  and  you  may  justly 
express  surprise  that  size,  not  good  quality,  is  encouraged  by 
the'  prizes  offered.  It  is  the  same  at  Celery,  Cucumber,  and 
cattle  shows  —  size,  not  utility,  is  chie^y  considered.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  weight  is  much  more  easy  to  determine 
than  any  other  quality.  We  recommend  the  following  varieties 
of  Gooseberry,  quite  irrespective  of  prize  lists : — Reds :  Iron- 
monger, Warrington.  Yellows :  Moreton  Hero,  Yellow  Cham- 
pagne. Greens:  Green  Overall,  Pitmaston  Green  Gage. 
Whites  :  Snowball  and  Whitesmith. 

The  book  you  mention  can  be  had  free  by  post  from  our 
office  if  you  forward  twentjTsix  postage  stamps  with  your 
address.]  

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
October  16th. 

Flobal  CoimiTTKE. — Bnt  very  few  (tpocimens  were  exhibited  at 
this  meeting,  the  lateness  of  the  season  ib  a  Bnfficieut  explanation ; 
and  bad  there  been  a  good  display  of  plants,  the  denso  fog  wonld  hare 
qvite  prevented  their  being  seen  to  advantage.  Mr.  Bull  sent  several 
plants  of  interest,  among  which  were  Tillandsia  argentea,  a  vezy  novel 
and  remarliablo  plant,  with  narrow  Kush-like  leaves,  covered  with  a 
woolly  substance,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  fine  velvet — a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  it ;  Pandanus  Porteanns,  as  exhibited 
not  sufficiently  distinct  from  other  Palms  ;  Saxifraga  Fortuuei,  six  or 
seven  plants  of  which  made  quite  a  display — its  curiously  formed  white 
flowers  render  it  very  useful  in  a  conservatory  at  this  time  of  the  year ; 
Philodendron  crinipes,  which  it  was  requested  should  be  sent  again ; 
Fzfctonia  ai^yronenra,  which  had  received  a  certificate  nnder  the  old 
name  Eranthemnm  argyroneumm — a  very  pretty  fine-foliaged  plant ; 
Astiooazynm  mexicannm,  a  young  plant,  to  be  sent  again ;  Adiantam 
liindeni,  a  first-class  Fern,  but  not  shown  in  condition  for  an  award ; 
Adiantum  species,  probably  a  form  of  Adiantnm  capillus- Veneris ; 
and  Tacca  (?)  picturata,  wluch  it  was  thought  wonld  prove  to  be  an 
Amorphophallus.  A  special  award  was  given  for  Mr.  Bull's  collection. 
B.  Morris,  Esq.,  sent  a  seedling  Zonalo  Pelargonium  Maid  of  Kent, 
very  deep  rose,  from  appearances  not  a  free  bloomer ;  but  it  is  too 
late  to  decide  on  these  plant;;,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  again.  Mr. 
Joseph  Morgan  exhibited  a  pcedlinp  Fern  called  Scolopendrinm  vul- 
gare  Morgaui ;  it  is  a  distinct  variety  of  dwarf  habit,  and  the  points  of 
the  frondB  are  very  densely  tasselled  or  tufted — it  received  a  first-class 
certificate.  C.  Leach,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  sent  a  coUection  of  seed- 
ling Nerines,  some  of  them  very  showy,  especially  Nerine  comsca 
major,  with  bright  orange  scarlet  flowers,  formmg  a  good  contrast  with 
Nerine  Fothergilli.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded  this  interesting 
collection.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  brought  a  seedling  Zonale  Pelargonium, 
Ossian,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  ha^-iug  a  great  abundance  of  trusses  of 
bright  scarlet  flowers.  This  must  be  seen  again  before  its  merits  can 
be  decided  upon.  Messrs.  Yeitch  sent  a  veiy  curious  and  interesting 
plant  of  a  Sarracenia,  of  which  the  name  at  present  is  not  decided ; 
it  formed  a  perfect  star  on  the  surface  of  the  pot.  A  first-class  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  it.  A  nice  coUection  of  Zonale  Pelargoniums  was 
brought  up  from  Chiswick  in  excellent  order,  and  the  plants  were 
weU  covered  with  flowers. 

Fruit  Committee. — With  the  exception  of  a  collection  of  Pears, 
and  dishes  of  Dutch  and  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh  Grapes,  from  the 
Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  but  little  fruit  was  exhibited.  From 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  came  a  fine  dish  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Apple,  and  a  box  of  British  Queen  Pear  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  H.  \V. 
Beynolds,  Thame,  Oxfordshire,  and  Mr.  Leslie,  St.  Peter's,  Margate, 
sent  seedling  Apples,  to  none  of  which,  however,  was  any  award 
made.  Some  fruit  to  name  came  also  from  Mesf#B.  Yeitch  and  Mr. 
"William  Paul ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  Petworth,  sent  two  dishes  of  Cran- 
herries.  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet,  again 
exhibited  fruit  of  the  Passiflora,  shown  at  the  last  Committee  meeting, 
and  which  proves  to  be  the  Water  Lemon,  Paaaiflora  lawifblia.  As 
this,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  first  time  fruit  of  the  species  has  been 
ripened  in  this  country,  a  special  certificate  was  awarded. 

FoBTKiOHTLY  MfETiNa.— Tho  Bev.  Oeoiga  Cheen  in  the  chair. 
Two  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  Erewash  Valley  Floi-al  and 
Horticoltoral  Society  admitted  into  union,  after  which,  in  the  un- 


avoidable absence  of  the  Ber.  M.  J.  Berinley,  Mr.  Wooster  posntejt 
out  the  principal  snbjects  exhibited,  adding  at  the  same  tune  sone 
brief  remarks.  With  reference  to  the  variegated  Jasmine  shown  by 
Messrs.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  at  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Wooster  nid 
that  he  had  then  mentioned  having  seen  a  very  similar  variety  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  London,  at 
Bayswater.  He  had  at  the  time  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  plant 
was  stili  alive,  and  he  had  gone  to  the  house  where  Mr.  London  uved, 
and  having  found  the  plant  in  the  garden,  he  had  brought  specimens, 
cut  that  morning,  wnich  seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion  tiutt  the 
variety  in  question  is  not  new.  In  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine  "  for 
1839,  page  60,  a  statement  will  be  found  with  respect  to  its  perfect 
hardiness  during  the  memorable  winter  of  1837-8.  After  noticing  the 
crested  Scolopendrinm  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  remarking  that 
there  were  many  beautiful  forms  of  the  common  Hart's-tongne  to  be 
met  with  in  Scotland,  he  added,  in  reference  to  the  fruit  of  Passiflora 
qnadrangularis,  or  Granadilla,  shown  at  the  previous  meeting  by  Mr. 
Carr,  that  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  drink  in  a  inlver  tankard  along 
with  sugar  and  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry. 


WsEKLY  Show,  October  20th,— Yor  the  best  collection  of  fruit  Mr. 
B.  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Wandsworth  Lodge,  Upper 
Tooting,  received  the  first  prize  for  a  very  good  and  well-grown  assort- 
ment, including  a  nice  Queen  Pine.  Mr.  B.  Maroham,  gardener  t» 
£.  Oates,  Esq.,  Bydorp  House,  Hanwell,  received  the  second  prize, 
and  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  an  extra 
prize.  Mr.  Young  likewise  received  an  eatrn  prize  for  a  collection  of 
Pears  and  Apples,  also  one  for  a  collection  of  Onions.  For  the  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  Young  received  a  third  prize. 


ir 


MR.  WILLIAMS'S  NURSERY,  HOLLOWAY. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  Mr.  Williams  removed  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  his  valuable  collections  from  his  old  establish- 
ment, the  Paradise  Nurseries,  to  his  new  one,  called  the  Yiotoria 
Nursery,  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill ;  and  with  his  plants  h» 
took  what  our  continental  friends  wonld  call  the  administration 
of  his  business,  or  in  plain  English,  transferred  thither  his 
offices  and  staff.  Bather  more  than  two  years  ago  some  ac- 
count was  given  (Vol.  VII.,  page  174),  of  this  nursery,  together 
with  a  heautif  ul  engraving  of  the  interior  of  the  spadoos  con- 
servatory ;  and  although  Bhododendron  Nnttallii  does  not  at 
present,  as  then,  add  to  the  display  by  its  magnifioent  and  fra- 
grant blossoms,  the  above  representation,  notwithstanding 
many  changes  in  the  contents  of  the  house,  will  afford  a  toler- 
ably exact  general  idea  of  its  aspect,  now  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants  for  the  winter  has  heen  completed. 

Few,  indeed,  there  are  who  could  fail  to  admire,  on  entering 
this  conservatory,  the  rich  profusion  of  gracefully  carving 
bright  green  fronds  of  the  Ferns,  intermingled  with  the  stiffet 
forms  which  the  majority  of  the  Yuccas  and  Dracienas  present ; 
and  though  at  present  there  is  rather  a  deficiency  of  flowering 
specimens,  hy-and-by  the  Camellias,  now  plentifully  studded 
with  swclUng  buds,  and  plants  from  other  houses,  will  give 
colour  to  the  scene  during  the  gloomy  months  of  winter.  A» 
it  is,  nothing  can  he  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than  the  various 
shades  of  green  foliage  diversified  by  variegated  plants  and 
others  remarkable  for  their  singularity  of  form.  At  the- 
entrance  is  a  fine  pair  of  the  lumdsomely  variegated  Yucca 
Stokesii,  and  a  little  farther  on,  one  on  each  side  of  the  broad 
central  walk,  two  veiy  fine  specimens  of  Chamasrops  excelsa, 
each  about  10  feet  high,  and  one  of  which  is  now  in  fruit.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  most  of  the  large  specimens  are 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  main 
walk,  and  according  to  their  size  at  various  distances  from  th& 
edging.  The  next  pair  consists  of  handsome  spedmens  of  the 
variegated  Aloe-leaved  Yucca,  which  forms  an  excellent  con- 
trast with  the  green  foliage  near  it.  We  then  oome  to  two  large 
plants  of  the  old  Double  White  Camellia,  a  fine  pair  of  Aran- 
caria  BidwilU,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  house  a  pair  of  Dicksonia 
antarctica  standing  nearly  10  feet  high,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cross  walk  two  handsome  specimens  of  Dracaana 
lineata.  At  the  intersection  of  the  walks  is  one  of  Pnlham'a 
terra-cotta  fountains,  which  is  prettily  clothed  with  Isolepis 
gracilis,  which  is  so  useful  for  this  and  many  other  decorative 
purposes  where  a  pendent  grass-Uke  plant  is  needed,  with  Selagi- 
nella  denticulata,  and  with  various  Ferns,  the  whole  having  an 
excellent  efFect.  Proceeding  onwards  we  find  Cycas  zevoluta  in 
fine  condition,  fruiting  Orange  trees,  Draciena  draco  and  D.  in- 
divisa,  about  14  feet  high,  and  two  remarkably  fine  specimens 
of  those  singular  plants  the  Beauoameas,  one  of  them  beinft 
B.  glauea,  and  the  other  B.  tubereolata,  the  latter  with  graoafaF 
pendulous  foliage.    The  central  w^lk  tenmnatM.at  2£r,.'Wi^ 
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ttuns'i  TOBidaMie,  and  neiir  tMs  -poSni  Aere  are  two  large  and 
handsome  specimens  of  Dicksonia  sqaarrosa. 

Taming  now  to  the  side  tables,  wMch  are  100  feet  in  length, 
one  of  these  is  ooeapied  by  an  extensive  collection  of  Agayes, 
Ytteeas,  and  Draoienas.  Among  many  interesting  kinds  were 
Agaye  Sohidigera  showing  flower,  and  believed  to  be  the  finest 
plant  in  Europe  of  this  remarkable  species;  A.  filifera; 
A.  amerieana  medio-picta  having  a  broad  yellow  band  down  the 
centre  of  the  leaf ;  a  variety  of  A.  lophanta  with  dark  grem 
foliage,  narrowly  margined  with  white,  and  having  white  spines 
along  the  edges ;  the  handsome  variegated  Yncca  qnadrieolor ; 
T.  filamentosa  variegata,  a  fiae,  nearly  hardy,  striped-leaved 
kind,  bnt  now  rather  scarce,  not  having  withstood  the  severe 
winter  of  1860 ;  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Dasylirion  acrotrichum. 
The  other  side  table  was  filled  with  specimen  Azaleas  and 
miscellaneoas  plants,  among  which  were  two  or  three  plants 
of  Gordyline  indivisa  in  fine  condition,  and  variegated  New 
Zealand  Flax,  which  is  not  only  a  nsefol  exhibition  plant,  bat 
in  all  probability  will  prove  eqaally  hardy  with  the  green- 
leaved  form  of  the  species.  Attention  has  lately  been  directed 
to  Kerines  by  those  shown  at  the  Boyal  Horticaltaral  Society^s 
meetings,  and  certainly  these  pretty  bnlbs  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  received;  corasca  major  in  particolar, 
which  was  here  in  flower  near  the  entrance  of  the  conserva- 
tory, had  very  handsome  heads  of  orange-scarlet  flowers. 
Above  the  doorway,  and  densely  covering  thb  npper  portion 
of  the  glass  for  a  breadth  of  upwards  of  40  feet,  was  Cobtea 
scandens  variegata,  an  excellent  plant  for  the  pnrpose,  being 
not  only  very  ornamental,  bat  of  rapid  growth  and  the  easiest 
coltnre. 

The  stove,  which,  as  well  as  the  other  houses,  has  been 
erected  since  our  last  visit,  is  a  three-quarters  span  100  feet 
long,  25  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  and  contains  some  noble 
specimens  of  tree  Ferns,  such  as  Gibotiums,  Gyatheas,  and 
Dicksonias,  besides  Grotons,  Dracaenas,  and  a  variety  of  other 
plants,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  fine  specimen  of 
Dion  edule,  which  fruited  last  year.  A  second  division  of  the 
same  house  is  partly  filled  with  Azaleas,  and  specimen  Alla- 
mandas,  Stephanotis,  A^c,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  re- 
markably fine  plants  of  Pandanus  reflexus,  Gycas  ciroinalis, 
10  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of  20  feet,  and  Anthurium  acaule, 
with  leaves  3^  feet  long  by  a  foot  across.  Six  rows  of  shelves 
at  the  back  are  found  very  useful  for  holding  a  great  variety  of 
erabjects,  such  as  Amaryllis,  Gloxinias,  and  Marantas.  Beneath 
the  slate  shelves  on  which  the  large  specimens  stand.  Gloxinias 
and  Achimenes  are  stored,  the  latter  including  a  large  stock  of 
(the  beautiful  new  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Welwyn. 

The  next  houses  we  come  to  are  four  span-roofed  structures, 
«ach  45  feet  in  length  by  18  in  width,  with  a  cement  floor  to 
secure  dryness  and  cleanliness,  and  a  tank  to  contain  water  of 
the  requisite  temperature  for  use. 

The  first  house  is  chiefly  filled  with  Ferns,  of  which  the 
beautiful  Gleichenias  speluncsa,  micropbylla,  and  dicarpa  de- 
serve special  mention,  also  an  xmnamed  one  from  New  Zealand, 
with  the  fronds  silvery  underneath.  Platycerium  grande, 
tniamnopteris  nidus,  Nothochlsena  sinuata,  Lomaria  gibba,  and 
Adiantom  F6ei  were  all  represented  by  fine  specimens,  and  we 
also  noticed  a  pretty  species  in  the  way  of  Adiantum  concinnum. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  Golden  Ferns,  one  of  the  finest 
4>eing  Gymnogramma  Laucheana,  a  nice  collection  of  American 
Pitcher-plants,  including  Sarracenia  Drummondi  and  its  variety 
^ba,  with  pitchers  about  2  feet  long,  and  an  example  of  that 
•curious  plant  Dionssa  moscipula,  or  Venus's  Fly-trap. 

The  next  house,  the  greenhouse,  contains  fine  specimens  of 
Pimeleas,  GenethyUis,  Ericas,  Phaanooomas,  and  other  plants 
which  will,  doubtless,  figure  at  the  shows  next  year,  together 
mth  Bhododendron  javanicum  and  Princess  Boyal  in  flower. 

The  other  two  houses  are  devoted  to  Orchids,  a  class  of 
flaats  in  oonneotion  with  which  Mr.  Williams  has  gained  so 
wide  a  celebrity.  The  collection  of  these,  it  is  almost  super- 
floons  to  state,  is  very  large;  it  is  scarcely  less  so  to  add  that 
there  are  many  remarkable  specimens,  and  that  all  are  in 
perfect  health. 

In  the  cool  Orohidrhonse  there  are  in  bloom  several  varieties 
of  Lyeaste  Skinneri,  Laalia  Perrinii,  Miltonia  Candida  grandi- 
Aora,  and  Epidendrnm  vitellinum.  The  bright  yellow  blossoms 
•of  Dendrobium  ehrysanthnm  were:  also  very  ornamental. 
Among  remarkable  specimens  not  in  bloom,  were  La»lia  aneeps 
"With  atz  spikes ;  the  fine  plant  of  Ij.  elegans,  which  was  shown 
«t  Nottin^am  and  there  so  mwdi  admired ;  Dendrobium  densi- 
flornm,  ani  Arpophyllom  giganteum,  each  4  feet  across ;  and 
4lie  plant  of  Lckia  snpeibiens,  wMoh  was  originally  sent  home  ' 


from  Guatemala  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  and  was  many  years  ago  in 
the  Chisiwick  gardens.  This,  after  passing  tbxoagh  several 
hands,  is  now  in  Mr.  Williams's  possession,  and  notwithstand- 
ing Uie  vasions  changes  of  ownership,  it  is  now  a  flonrisUng 
specimen,  eoveriag  a  block  5  feet  long,  and  measuring  as  much 
across.  On  the  side  tables,  45  feet  in  length,  besides  repre- 
sentations of  other  gmera,  there  is  a  large  stock  of  the  lest 
Odontog^snms,  such  as  Bluntii,  nsBvium  majus,  Gervanteeii, 
radiatum,  and  the  rose-coloured  variety  of  membranaoeum. 

The  East  Indian  Orehid-honse  is  the  next  we  enter.  Here 
is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  PhaUenopsis  rosea  which  has 
been  in  flower  for  the  last  nine  months,  and  Mr.  Williams  ex- 
pects it  to  continue  in  bloom  as  many  more ;  it  has  now  ^even 
spikes  of  bloom.  Large  plants  of  Vanda  suavis  and  insignis, 
as  w^l  as  several  plants  of  the  autumn-flowering  Dendrobium 
Pierardi,  Phalienopsis  amabilis,  Miltonia  Candida,  Cypripediom 
purpuratum  and  venustum,  and  some  others  are  also  in  flower ; 
bat  the  star  ci  the  blooming  plants  is  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
Buperba,  of  whose  splendid  orange-scarlet  flowers  there  will 
probably  not  be  less  than  a  dozen  in  a  few  days.  Angnecum 
ebnmenm,  a  valuable  winter  Orchid,  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
example,  is  not  in  bloom  yet,  but  its  variety  virens  is  showing 
four  or  five  spikes ;  the  flowers  of  this,  however,  though  more 
freely  produced,  and  on  more  graceful  spikes,  have  a  greenish 
tinge  instead  of  being  ivory> white,  as  in  the  species.  The  foliage, 
too,  is  of  a  deeper  green.  Of  species  not  in  bloom  there  are 
fine  examples  of  Yanda  Lowii,  gigantea,  Gymbidium  ebumeom, 
beginning  to  throw  out  its  flower-spikes ;  Angrasoum  sesqui- 
pedale,  Aerides  Larpentsi,  Saccolabium  Holfordii,  various 
Gattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  and  many  others,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  variegated  Orchids. 

The  next  house  is  a  span-roofed  stove  50  feet  long  by  24 
wide,  containing  some  fine  specimen  Dipladenias,  Ixoras,  and 
Grotons,  the  Lace  Plant  of  Madagascar  (Ouvirandra  fenes- 
trails),  in  an  inverted  bell-glass  about  2  feet  across,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Pitcher-plants,  among  which  Nepenthes  Bafflesiatta, 
hevis,  distillatoria,  and  the  hybrid  maculata  are  bearing 
numerous  pitchers.  There  is  also  a  plant  of  the  variegated- 
leaved  Pine  Apple  in  fruit,  and  near  it  one  of  Ananassa  POr- 
teana,  with  central  instead  of  marginal  variegation,  as  in  (he 
older  kind.  There  is  also  a  stock  of  the  beautiful  new  hybrid 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  figured  in  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist  " 
of  the  present  month,  new  Peperomias,  AUamandas,  Gyano- 
phyllums,  Alocasias,  and  Dieflenbachias,  and  numerous  varie- 
ties of  Gloxinia  and  Gesnera. 

Other  houses  contained  specimen  plants  of  Azaleas,  Statices, 
Pimeleas,  and  Heaths,  new  Azaleas,  Glematisee,  Aucubas,  Alter- 
nantberas,  a  large  and  healthy  stock  of  fruiting  and  succession 
Pines  of  different  varieties,  and  particularly  of  the  true 
Smooth-leaved  Gayenne.  In  one  of  these  houses  we  remarked 
Thunbergia  fragrans,  the  pure  white  flowers  of  which  render 
it  valuable  for  bouquets,  and  on  that  account  it  is  now  much 
sought  after  for  market  purposes  ;  it  has  besides  the  additional 
recommendation  of  lasting  a  considerable  time  in  flower. 

In  the  propagating-house,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  other 
plants,  such  as  Anthuriums,  Gyanophyllums,  Gardenias,  ^., 
we  remarked  the  fizke  new  Marantas,  splendida,  roseo-picta,  aad 
Lindenii,  as  well  as  the  Tillandsia,  noticed  in  our  Floral  Gom- 
mittee  report.  Another  house,  70  feet  long,  contains  a  large 
stock  of  bedding  Pelargoniums ;  a  new  one,  called  Andrew 
Marvel,  which  happens  to  be  in  fiower,  is  conspicuous  by  its 
peculiarly  fine  shade  of  scarlet.  Nosegay  Le  Grand,  another 
fine  variety,  has  already  been  several  times  noticed  in  previous 
reports.  Two  small  conservatories  near  a  side  entrance  are 
principally  occupied  with  specimen  Azaleas,  Eriostemons,  and 
Pleroma  elegans,  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Khododendron 
Gibsoni,  youngs  Gamellias,  and  Gydamens ;  and  in  the  pits, 
besides  greenhouse  climbers,  Epacrises,  and  a  variety  of  plants 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention,  are  good  collections  of 
hardy  Ferns  and  variegated  plants. 

In  the  open  ground  there  is  not,  of  course,  much  in  flower 
at  present.  Two  beds  of  late-planted  Gladioli  are,  however, 
still  rather  gay ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  of  ^ore  interest  at  this 
season,  is  a  stock  of  Yines  for  fruiting  in  pots  and  planting  out, 
having  well-ripened  canes,  and  amounting  altogether  to  about 
1500. 

Mr.  Williams  has  a  seed  shop  and  warehouses  fitted  up  for 
oanying  on  an  extensive  seed  trade,  and  to  meet  the  requixe- 
ments  of  the  plant-department,  a  packing-shed  measurfaig 
about  60  feet  by  80,  with  a  carpenter's  shop  above,  in  which,  as 
he  constructs  aJl  his  own  buildings,  the  sashes  and  oth«r  wood- 
work of  his  houses  are  prepared. 
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SAND  AND  ITS  MASTEKS. 
Undxb  certain  eonctitioiia,  the  saade  which  underlie  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  have  been  formed  either  by  aRencies 
no  longer  in  operation,  or  by  mnning  waters  and  other  existing 
phenomena,  heap  np  dunes  or  hiUocks,  and  ridges  along  the 
shore.  This  apparently  simple  process  is  thns  analysed  by 
Jobard :  '*  "When  a  ware  breaks,  it  deposits  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible hne  of  fine  sand,  the  next  wave  brings  also  its  con- 
tribntion,  and  pushes  the  preceding  line  a  little  higher.  As 
soon  as  the  partides  are  fairly  oat  of  the  reach  of  tiie  water, 
they  are  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  binning  son,  and  immediately 
seized  by  the  wind  and  rolled  or  borne  farther  inland.  The 
grayel  is  not  thrown  out  by  the  waves,  bat  rolls  backward  and 
forward  until  it  is  worn  down  to  the  state  of  fine  sand,  when 
it,  in  ita  turn,  is  oast  upon  the  land  and  taken  up  by  the  wind." 
This  ordinary  action  is  of  course  greatly  intensified  whenever 
a  Btorm  arises  from  the  sea. 

The  sand,  thus  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  wafers  to 
that  of  the  air,  is  urged  forward  by  the  breezes,  and  rolled  up 
the  gentle  ascent  of  the  shore,  until  plants,  pebbles,  or  other 
slight  obstructions  arrest  its  course,  and  permit  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  heap.  In  this  way  an  irregular  line  of  somewhat 
conical  hillocks  is  formed,  which  may  reach  a  height  of  even 
5  or  600  feet.  By  the  same  agency  a  second  row  of  dunes  is 
built  up  within  the  first,  and  then  a  third  and  a  fourth„until 
these  natural  ramparts  may  form  a  belt  of  fortifications  several 
miles  in  width.  Thus  does  the  ocean  rear  mighty  and  effectual 
barriers  against  ita  own  incursions. 

But  "  Forwards ! "  is  as  truly  the  motto  of  the  sand-dune  as 
ever  it  was  of  old  Marshal  Blucher,  and  the  hillocks  of  the 
shore  may  become  as  formidable  invaders  as  the  sand-waves  of 
the  desert.  The  blown  dunes  advance  landward  often  at  a  rapid 
pace,  and  if  not  arrested  in  their  course,  fields  are  rendered 
barren,  plantations  buried,  and  the  dwelling  of  man  over- 
whelmed. Instances  of  this  on  a  scale  of  alarming  msgnitude 
may  be  found  on  the  coasta  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Denmark, 
and  the  total  area  of  the  sand-dunes  of  Western  Europe  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  acres.  This  enormous  ex- 
tent of  sand-covered  soU  would  have  been  far  less  had  man 
learned  te  imitate  nature — a  lesson  which  he  has  had  to  be 
taught  in  the  bitter  school  of  experience.  Where  human  agency 
has  not  interfered,  the  sand-dune  and  its  counterbalance,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  may  often  be  found  side  by  side.  The  rampart 
heaped  np  by  winds  and  waves  needs  but  to  be  consolidated  to 
become  a  benefit  instead  of  an  injury.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  quiet  but  mighty  influence  of  vegetable  life. 

A  goodly  number  of  plants  hasten  to  make  the  arid  ridge 
their  chosen  habitat.  Chief  among  them  is  the  Sand  Beed 
(Ammophila  arenaria),  provinoially  known  as  the  Marram  or 
Bent,  a  humble  Bush,  growing  te  a  height  of  but  a  couple  of 
feet,  but  sending  ita  root-fibres  to  a  distance  twenty  or  thirty 
times  as  great  beneath  the  ground,  binding  together  the  loose 
and  incoherent  soil.  It  flourishes  only  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  saline  particles ;  and  the  seemingly  barren  sand 
is  to  it  a  rich  and  nutritive  earth.  Having  accomplished  its 
special  work,  that  of  arresting  the  drifting  mass,  this  lowly 
plant  withers  and  dies,  and  adds  to  the  soil  its  quota  of  fertilis- 
ing matter,  preparing  the  ground  for  other  races  of  vegetable 
organisms,  so  that  at  length  **  the  wilderness  "  may  "  become 
a  fruitftil  field,"  even  by  means  of  agencies  apparently  so  in- 
adequate. But  man's  interference  with  these  natural  compen- 
sations has  furnished  a  singular  and  instructive  chapter  in  the 
history  of  physical  geography.  The  Sand  Beed  is  found  to 
possess  various  economic  properties.  Cattle  feed  on  its  leaves, 
and  poultry  upon  its  seeds,  which  have  also  been  made  into  a 
eoarse  kind  of  bread ;  its  fibres  yield  material  for  cordage,  its 
roots  are  fitted  for  fuel,  and  the  entire  plant  is  used  for  thatch- 
ing. With  a  degree  of  blind  improvidence  scarcely  credible, 
the  plants  thus  given  to  check  impending  injury  to  field  and 
dwelling,  are  recklessly  torn  up  by  the  roots  to  satisfy  the  ne- 
cessity or  convenience  of  the  moment. 

This  practice  has  been  continued  for  centuries ;  and  there  is 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  present  condition  of  the  coasta  of 
France,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  already  alluded  to,  is 
due  to  the  destruction  of  dune-plants  in  past  ages. 

"  Before  the  occupation  of  the  coast,"  says  a  writer,*  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the  foregoing  facta,  **  by 
civilised,  and  therefore  destructive,  man,  dunes,  at  all  points 
where  th^  have  been  observed,  seem  to  have  been  protected 
in  their  rear  by  foresta,  which  serve  to  break  the  force  of  the 
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winds  in  both  direetions,  and  to  have  spontaneously  clothed 
themselves  with  a  dense  growth  of  the  various  planta,  ffutet, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  which  nature  has  assigned  to  such  soih.  It 
is  observed  in  Europe  that  dunes,  though  now  without  the 
shelter  of  a  forest  country  behind  them,  b^^  to  protect  them- 
selves as  soon  as  human  trespassers  are  excluded,  and  grtasg 
animals  denied  access  to  them." 

Among  the  dunes  of  our  own  island,  those  of  Cornwall  bare 
acquired  an  interest  in  antiquarian  eyes,  from  the  disinterment 
some  thirty  years  since  of  an  ancient  church  and  oratoxv  st 
Perranzabulo,  which  the  drift  had  hid  for  centuries.  The 
Scottish  coast  also  furnishes  some  remarkable  deposita ;  in  one 
of  them  lies  buried  what  Hugn  Miller  graphically  termed  "an 
ancient  fossil  barony,"  with  remains  of  a  manor  house  and  its 
humbler  surrounding  cottages ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
catastrophe  thns  geologically  recorded  was  due  to  the  wasteful 
ignorance  of  the  former  peasantry  of  the  district.  For  an  act 
of  Parliament  of  the  time  of  William  III.  details  the  mischief 
occasioned  by  the  "  bad  practice  of  pulling  the  Bent  and 
Juniper,"  and  strictly  prohibits  such  destructive  acta  in  fatuie. 
Similar  legislative  measures  have  had  to  be  adopted  in 'conti- 
nental countries.  In  one  instance,  however,  the  fault  was  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  people.  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  the  First 
of  Prussia  being  sadly  in  want  of  cash,  a  certain  Herr  von  Eoiff 
— a  devoted  Bismarck  of  the  olden  time — offered  to  fill  the  royal 
purse  to  overflowing  if  he  were  allowed  to  remove  somethmg 
quite  useless.  The  delighted  monarch  at  once  gave  his  royal  con- 
sent (as  who  would  not  to  such  a  proposal  ?)  and  the  loyal  Hetr 
proceeded  to  strip  the  sand-hiUsof  the  *'  Frische  Nehrung  "  on 
the  coast,  of  the  forests  which  clothed  and  consolidated  them. 
He  sold  the  timber,  raised  the  money,  relieved  his  sovereign, 
set  free  the  sands  to  march  inland,  fill  harbours  and  channds, 
and  damage  fisheries,  and  thus  completed  an  enterprise  which 
the  state  would  now  give  millions  to  undo.  It  is  only  of  lata 
years  that  nations  have  woke  up  to  a  sense  of  the  folly  and 
danger  of  an  indiscriminate  destruction  of  vegetable  life.  On 
the  Continent  the  nature,  laws  of  formation,  and  means  of  con- 
trol of  sand-dunes  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  various  re- 
parative measures  adopted,  mostly  at  public  expense.  The 
natural  vegetation  of  dunes  appears  to  be  remarkably  extensive  ; 
those  of  Jutland  having  been  found  to  yield  above  230  species, 
and  those  of  the  Prussian  coast  ^wo- thirds  as  many. 

Practical  men  have  anxiously  investigated  the  best  methods 
of  stimulating  and  accelerating  these  growths,  and  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  World  the  Sand  Beed  and  plants  of  similar  habit 
have  been  extensively  planted  on  moving  dunes,  and  afterwards, 
when  a  soil  has  been  formed,  shrubs  and  trees  have  been 
established  on  the  once  shifting  and  arid  wastes.  The  Birch 
in  Denmark,  the  Maritime  Pine  (P.  maritime)  in  France,  and 
the  Ailonthus  (A.  glandulosa)  in  Bussia,  have  been  employed 
for  this  purpose  with  great  success.  Many  thousands  of  acres 
have  thus  been  reclaimed,  and  modern  science  has  made  some 
progress  in  repairing  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  ignorance  in 
days  gone  by.  Thus,  educated  man  asserts  his  superiority  to 
Nature  by  improving  upon  her  processes.  Tet,  we  repeat,  the 
history  of  sand-dunes  is  but  an  elaborate  comment  on  the  truth 
that  if  we  would  make  Nature  our  friend,  when  she  seems  most 
adverse  to  our  interests,  it  must  be  by  a  reverent  study  of  her 
laws — the  laws  of  her  all-wise  Creator,  and  a  humble  imitation 
of  her  methods.— W.  H.  Gbosbb,  B.  Sc.  (in  Sciefice-Gofsip). 


PROMOTING  SEEDING  IN  CUCUMBERS. 

In  answer  to  one  of  your  readers  who  wants  to  know  the  best 
way  of  getting  Cucumbers  to  bear  seed,  I  send  a  plan  that  I 
have  found  will  answer. 

Let  him  tie  the  Cucumbers  round  with  string  when  half 
grown,  and  let  the  string  stay  on  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  He 
must  tie  the  string  round  tightly,  so  that  it  will  by  degrees  be 
embedded  in  the  fruit  as  it  grows.  Let  him  put  each  piece  of 
string  from  6  to  8  inches  apiM^.  I  found  this  plan  answer 
well.— E.  G. 

VIOLA  CORNUTA. 

Mb.  BxniTSTT,  of  Osberton,  and  Mr.  Wills,  of  HuntiOTds, 
have  both  very  kindly  presented  me  with  planta  of  viola 
comuta,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  vexy 
distinct  varieties,  the  kind  sent  by  Mr.  Wills  being  vesy 
much  superior  to  that  sent  by  Mr.  Bennett. 

I  was  walking  through  the  famous  old  garden  attached  to 
Bothwell  Castle  a  few  days  ago,  when  Mr.  Tumbnll,  the  head 
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gMTdaiiflr/Mlled  my  attention  to  a  miserable  variety  of  Viola 
««ntana  that  be  had  received  for  Viola  eomnta.  Seeing,  then, 
that  there  are  so  many  varieties  abroad,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importanee  to  seonre  the  only  one  that  will  give  satisfaction  as 
m  bedding  plant,  and  for  this  purpose  the  kind  grown  at  Hnnt- 
loyde  is  invaloable.— Bbuce  Findlay,  Botanic  Garden,  Man- 
ehesUr, 

GRASSES  FOR  LAWNS. 
AoBOsns  sioLONiFBBi  ANousTiFOLiA  (Narrow-leavod  Creeping 
Bent  Grass). — This  is  frequently  found  on  moist  ground,  and 
affords  fair  herbage,  and  is  equally  good  for  pasture  or  hay ; 
but  its  chief  value  is  for  lawns  with  wet  bottoms.  It  forms 
a  dose  even  turf,  but  is  incapable  of  enduring  drought,  the 
creeping  roots  being  near  the  surface. 


Panicle  densely  crowded  with  florets.    Florets  small.    Inner 
valve  of  the  calyx  smooth,  outer  valve  serrulated.     Corolla 
without  any  rudiment  of  an  awn. — G.  Abbbt. 
(To  be  oontinned.) 


SEEDING  CUCUMBERS— VHNTERING 
BOUGAINVILLiEA  SPLENDENS. 
TouB  correspondent  **  Cubcuma  "  asks  for  **  the  best  plan  of 
mAhdng  Cucumbers  seed  freely."  I  think  if  he  give  the  fol- 
lowing plan  a  fair  trial  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
plenty  of  good  seed.  Take  a  cutting  of  a  young,  healthy,  but 
not  over-vigorous  shoot  of  the  variety  from  which  seed  is 
desired,  strike  it  in  a  thumb-pot  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and, 
when  well  rooted  and  beginning  to  grow,  put  it  into  an  eight- 
indh  pot,  using  rather  rich  compost.  Train  it,  without  stopping, 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  till  a  well-formed  fruit  is  deve- 
loped ;  then  stop  the  shoot  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  and  keep 
all  the  laterals  pinched  to  one  leaf,  bo  that  the  strength  of  the 
plant  may  be  thrown  as  much  as  possible  into  the  fruit.  Of 
eoone  the  neeessarv  attention  must  be  paid  at  the  proper  time 
to  fertilising  with  the  pollen  of  a  male  blossom  of  the  same 
•wtoMy.    Give  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure,  and  a 


moist  atmosphere  tiD  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening,  then 
very  gradually  withhold  water. 

I  invariably  reject  all  ill-formed  and  crooked  fruit,  having 
an  idea  that  seed  from  them  would  reproduce  the  deformity. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  state  from  experience  whether  such  is 
the  case  ?  or  is  it  only  "  an  old  woman's  whim  ?  " 

I  have  a  nice  youne  plant  of  the  Bongainvillffia  splendens. 
It  has  been  kept  in  the  stove  all  the  summer,  where  it  has 
made  shoots  about  18  inches  long.  I  have  now  removed  it  to 
a  late  vinery,  where  the  Grapes  are  just  ripening,  to  harden 
its  wood.  Can  you  inform  me  if  this  is  suitable  treatment, 
and  when  I  may  expect  it  to  bloom  ?— Cucumis. 

[We  have  repeatedly  tried  your  plan  of  growing  Cucumbers 
from  cuttings,  not  with  the  view  of  obtaining  seed,  but  for 
winter  fruit ;  and  from  their  extreme  liability  to  produce  small 
fruit  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  we  gave  up  the  practice  as  bad, 
for  our  aim  was  not  seed  but  seedless  fruit,  and  th%t  we  never 
obtained  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  fruit  from  a  plant, 
all  the  others  being  more  or  less  knob-ended  and  full  of  seeds. 
We  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  abundance  of 
seed,  the  female  blossom  being  duly  fertilised ;  nor  have  we 
found  any  difiference  between  the  fruit  of  plants  raised  from 
the  seed  of  straight  or  crooked  fruit.  We  find  that  impreg- 
nated or  seeddd  fruit  are  much  more  liable  to  deformity  thfm 
unimpregnated  fruit,  the  deformity  very  often  being  in  conse- 
quence of  the  seeding. 

Your  treatment  of  the  BougainvillsBa  is  correct,  only  it  must 
have  in  your  late  vinery  abundance  of  light,  with  drvness  at 
the  root.  It  may  flower  in  spring,  but  we  apprehend  it  will 
not  do  so  until  more  vigorous  growth  shidl  have  been  made 
and  well  matured,  for  this  is  essential.] 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  have  been  requested  to  again  call  attention  to  the  fttet, 
that  there  wiU  be  no  meeting  of  the  Boyal.  Horticultural 
Society  thit  day,  as  erroneously  stated  on  the  cover  of  the 
Society's  pocket  Almanack.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  6th.  The  dates  given  in  the  body  of  the 
Almanack  are  correct. 

The  authorities  at'Aldershot  are  encouraging  the  prSo- 

tice  of  gardening  in  the  camp.  Prizes  are  given  every  season 
for  the  best  gardens  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
and  now  it  is  announced  that  officers  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  enclose  the  gardens  round  their  huts  may  have  materials 
for  that  purpose  by  applying  to  the  Deputy  Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General. The  various  plantations  which  the  engineers 
have  been  for  some  time  planting  around  the  camp  and  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  manoeuvring  grounds  will  add  their  beauties 
to  that  of  the  various  gardens.  We  hope  some  of  the  bedding 
plants  being  given  away  from  the  parks  and  Eew  wiU  find 
their  way  to  Aldershot. 

We  learn  that  a   plant  of   Calycanthus  oceidentalis 

trained  against  a  wall  in  Eew  Gardens,  is  now  ripening  several 
of  its  fruit,  which  are  not  often  seen  in  this  country.  The 
fact  of  ripe  fruit  of  Passiflora  laurifolia  having  been  produced 
by  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  of  Byfleet  Lodge, 
as  noticed  in  our  last  Number,  and  in  our  Fruit  Committee 
report  of  this  week,  is  also  worthy  of  attention,  as  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  time  that  the  spedes  has  been  fruited  in 
England. 

We  learn  from  our  American  namesake,  that  Chilopsis 

saligna  has  recently  been  introduced  into  cultivation  at  Phila- 
delphia from  Western  Texas.  It  has  Willow-shaped  leaves  and 
Bignonia-like  flowers,  ^hich  are  strongly  tinged  with  purple, 
and  sweet-scented,  like  the  perfume  from  rose  water.  It  was 
by  Cavanilles  called  Bignonia  linearis.  It  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  May ;  is  a  small  tree  of  about  16  feet  high,  but  is 
most  beautiful  when  in  flower.  It  has  a  scanty  foliage,  and 
deciduous  leaves;  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  dj^hts  in  a  dry 
climate  and  hard  limestone  soil. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK 

KITGHBN  GABDBir. 

Few  observations  at  this  season  are  requisite  mider  this 
head,  the  operations  being  principally  confined  to  wheeling  in 
manure  and  trenching  up  vacant  ground,  taking  eare  that  the 
dead  and  dying  refuse  is  trenehed  in  or  charred  for  manure. 
Broccoli^  it  should  now  be  bud  down,  of  ^nrse  with  tha  heads 
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lofrardfl  the  north;  the  Bmnm  of  doing  it  is  bo  well  known 
that  a  lengthened  desoription  wonld  be  needless.  Carrots,  take 
up  and  stoxe ;  a  diy  plaoe  under  ground,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  much  affected  by  external  oirconiBtanees,  is  best  for 
this  purpose.  Cauliflowers,  look  well  to,  as  also  Lettuces; 
pick  off  decayed  leaves,  and  dress  with  lime.  Globe  Artichokes, 
0X688  with  some  rich  manure. 

FBVIT  GABDBN. 

Now  that  the  summer  work  is  fairly  at  an  end,  it  is  time 
to  take  steps  to  provide  against  an  inordinate  pressure  of 
bosinesB  in  the  forthcoming  spring,  for  any  arrears  of  autumn 
or  winter  work  at  that  busy  period  will  prove  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  carrying  oat  a  properly  devised  system  during 
the  ensuing  season,  and  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  Planting,  pruning,  training,  trenching,  &c.,  are 
matters  that  belong  peculiarly  to  this  dormant  season,  and 
having  before  disposed  of  planting  and  trenching  by  directing 
attention  to  their  importance,  we  wUl  now  offer  a  few  practical 
remarks  on  pruning.  The  habits  of  fruit  trees  vary,  more 
especially  as  to  the  manner  of  forming  and  exhibiting  their 
buds ;  thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  fruit- 
bearing  portions  of  the  Apple,  or  of  bush  fruit  in  general, 
whilst  the  Apricot  and  the  Filbert  are  at  this  period  some- 
what obscure  in  regard  to  these  points.  Even  in  the  Pear, 
such  kinds  as  the  Passe  Colmar,  Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  and 
some  others,  it  is  difficult  to  prune  with  safety  in  the  early 
part  of  winter.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  say^  Prune 
bush  fruit  the  moment  you  can  find  time.  Follow  closely 
with  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Apples,  and  towards  Christmas  lay  by 
ihe  knife  until  the  early  pari  of  February,  when  the  Filberts 
win  be  blossoming;  tilien,  after  a  slight  thinning  of  the 
crowded  and  inside  spray,  male  catkins  may  be  brought,  if 
requisite,  and  suspended  among  the  branches,  and  the  Apricots 
will  by  this  time  give  unequivocal  signs  by  which  to  know  the 
true  blossom-buds ;  these,  then,  may  immediately  receive  their 
pruning.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  will  succeed  the  Apricot, 
and  these  m^y  be  followed  by  the  Pear,  and  lastly  by  the  Fig. 
In  pruning  bush  fruit  thin  liberally.  Let  no  two  branches 
in  the  Black  Currant  and  Gooseberry  touch  when  finally 
thinned.  These  two  seldom  require  shortening ;  an  equal  and 
judicious  thinning  is,  therefore,  everything  here.  In  pruning 
Apples  the  thinning  of  the  branches  or  old  wood  should  be  the 
first  step;  this,  however,  requires  cauticn.  The  late  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  was  much  opposed  to  cutting  out 
large  limbs  unless  a  severe  necessity  existed.  His  authority  is 
too  weighty  to  be  passed  over  easily,  more  especially  as  he 
lived  most  of  his  time  in  an  Apple-growing  district.  In  thin- 
ning the  young  wood  of  espaliers  remember  that  the  first  point 
is  to  secure  a  continuance  of  leading  shoots  to  form  a  compact 
tree,  and  the  second  to  secure  a  free  admission  of  light  to  all 
parts  of  the  tree.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  pruning  all 
the  rough  espaliers  or  dwarf  standards  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
be  they  of  what  kind  they  may.  Baspberries  nuky  now  be 
planted  and  pruned. 

FLOWEB  OiLBDEK. 

While  a  remnant  of  the  summer's  gaiety  retains  its  verdure 
it  should  be  permitted  to  occupy  its  position,  as  anything  is 
preferable  to  bare  beds.  Due  care  must  be  taken  for  a  future 
season  by  the  preservation  of  such  tender  massing  plants  as 
may  with  advantage  be  employed  for  a  second  season's  display ; 
the  dwarf  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  various  Fuchsias  repay  the 
trouble,  and  are  especially  useful  for  vases  or  large  beds. 
Boses  may  be  transplanted  towards  the  end  of  the  month; 
preparations  should  be  made  to  receive  such  subjects.  Fresh 
dung,  rotten  stable-litter,  and  burnt  earth  form  an  excellent 
eompost.  Hardy  creepers  should  be  examined  at  this  season, 
and  all  unnecessary  spray  removed,  and  their  security  from 
the  blasts  of  winter  made  sure.  Examine  stakes  and  ties  gene- 
fally,  forward  all  preparations  for  planting  evergreens,  lay  turf, 
and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  leaves  on  borders  and  walks. 
All  the  offsets  of  Tulips  and  snudl  stock  roots  should  be  put  in 
•a  early  as  conyenient  in  the  store-beds ;  they  may  be  planted 
in  rows  6  or  8  inches  apart,  and  the  strongest  3  or  4  inches 
aiMurt  in  the  row ;  the  smaller  ones  may  be  closer  together.  The 
principal  blooming  roots  m%y  be  put  in  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  if  the  present  dry  and  favourable  weather  continue 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  planting  them  while  the  soil  can  be 
worked  with  l^eility.  Other  spring-flowering  bulbs,  such  as 
H^adnihs,  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Fritillarias,  Grown  ImperialBy 
Z«li68,  Snowdrops,  Gioons,  Dog's-tooth  Yicdets,  ^e.,  had  better 
1m  planted  as  early  as  possible.  The  advantage  of  planting 
ibMi  whila  tha  ground  adnnts  of  being  woriied  with  such 


iadHty  88  at  preMDt,  is  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  Tlaiiiiof 
Panties,  as  also  of  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  ^.,  whslber  lept 
in  pots  or  frames,  or  planted  in  the  open  gromd,  dioold  be 
oarefnlly  watohed  to  prevent  the  depvedalions  of  slud,  which 
soon  w<ak  great  havoc  if  neglected. 

OBESNHOUSE   AND  C0N8BBVAT0BT. 

Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs,  if  not  already  purdhased, 
should  be  procured  and  potted  without  deUy.  Orange  treei 
meant  for  forcing  in  wiAter  for  the  decoration  of  the  bouse  shopld 
now  be  attended  to.  The  Mandarin  being  a  free  grower,  with 
a  dwarf,  bushy  habit  and  smaU  folisge,  and  a  most  abmiaiat 
bloomer,  is  probably  the  best  for  ordinary  porposes ;  but  iny 
of  the  varieties  flower  profusely  provided  the  wood  is  thoioii^ 
ripened  in  autumn.  These  and  the  deliciously  frsigrant  Daphns 
indica  are  invaluable  for  winter-Uooming,  and  should  be  laigily 
grown  for  this  purpose  wherever  sweet-scented  flowers  are  in 
demand.  Also  see  to  having  plenty  of  Salvia  splendens,  which 
is  a  very  gay  plant,  and  uaeful  for  mixing  among  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  show-house.  Look  carefully  after  the  w^eiing 
of  hirge  specimens  of  hardwooded  plants,  espeoally  Heathg 
and  other  fine-rooted  plants,  which  are  soon  injured  by  being 
either  over  or  under-watered.  Examine  the  specimens  often 
and  carefully,  and  where  they  are  found  to  be  dry  water 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  ball.  let 
Azaleas  be  tied  into  form  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  giie 
them  a  neat  appearance ;  also  attend  to  the  staking  and  tying- 
up  of  other  plants  as  leisure  time  can  be  found,  iiepot  strong- 
growing  Pelargoniums.  Plants  that  are  fairly  established  after 
repotting  can  hardly  be  too  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  or  kept 
too  cool. 

PITS  AMD  THAMES. 

In  the  case  of  cold  pits,  if  not  already  done,  prepare  without 
delay  straw  shutters,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  intended  to 
use  for  coverings.  Expose  the  stock  to  air  on  every  favourable 
opportunity,  so  as  to  check  growth  and  make  the  wood  firm. 
Give  very  little  water  at  the  roots ;  but  look  over  the  plants 
every  few  days,  withholdmg  water  until  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  then  giving  a  moderate  soaking,  which  is  the  only  safe 
method  of  wai;ering  at  this  season.— W.  Keaite. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
The  first  sharpish  frost  of  the  season  came  on  Monday 
morning  the  15th,  and  was  sufficient  to  blacken  a  few  Kidney 
Beans  which  were  unprotected,  a  few  Heliotropes,  and  espe- 
cially to  slightly  injure  some  Golden  Chain  Geraniums  in  the 
flower  garden.  The  weather  has  since  been  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  harvesting  and  other  work,  and  forwarding  such 
gar  Jen  operations  as  root-pruning,  transplanting,  when  the 
trees  were  to  be  moved  short  distances,  and  giving  the  borders 
and  summer  ornaments  in  the  flower  garden  about  their  list 
dressing  for  the  season.  It  is  amazing  what  a  change  hss 
been  made  in  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &o.,  with  three  days' 
sunshine,  very  many  trusses  opening  quite  nicely.  We  flhill 
this  week  chiefly  confine  our  remarks  to  making  the  most 
of  the  plants  in  the  flower  gardens  and  ^cindows  of  smill 
occupiers. 

1.  Many  beautiful  boxes  of  plants  outside  the  windows  wiu 
long  retain  their  beauty,  if  they  are  lifted  inside  in  the  mesn- 
time  at  night,  and  are  kept  inside  altogether  as  the  days  be- 
come more  cold.  Many  a  summer-box  might  thus  be  earned 
on  almost  to  Christmas,  and  require  little  more  than  picking, 
watering,  taking  a  decayed  plant  out,  and  placing  another  in. 

2.  A  short  time  ago  we  saw  a  broad  verandah  beneath  the 
level  of  the  first-fioor  windows  of  a  tradesman's  house,  '^WT  W» 
chiefly  with  Calceolarias  and  Scarlet  Geraniums  in  pots.  TbB 
latter  last  week  were  masses  of  bloom,  and  were  individually 
in  pots  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  There  need  be  nc 
difficulty  in  keeping  these  where  there  is  a  greenhouse,  what- 
ever be  the  mode  resorted  to ;  but  where  there  is  not  this  eoi- 
venience,  and  large  plants  of  Calceolarias  are  wanted  eariy  out 
of  doors  in  spring,  the  best  plan  is  to  prune  pretty  well  ba* 
before  they  are  frosted,  take  away  a  Uttle  of  the  surface  sofl, 
and  add  fresh,  and  keep  the  phints  in  a  oool,  rather  mm 
place,  such  as  in  a  back  kitchen  near  a  window,  whese  th^ 
will  have  a  little  lij^t,  and  be  kept  from  frost.  By  the  end  « 
March  they  could  be  fresh-potted,  and  set  out  of  doovs  with  a 
mat  or  calioo  protection.  Where  this  is  too  much  trouble  Isr 
Calceolarias,  and  the  grower  will  be  satisfied  with  nioe  healtty 
flowering  liants in  May,  let  him  put  cuttings  in  a  pot  «•• 
tailed  lor  beds  last  week,  using  plenty  of  drainage,  and  saa^f 
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soil  for  the  cuttings,  afifoi^ng  tbem  Utile  more  than  an  inch 
a-pieoe,  and  set  the  pots  (say  6  inches  in  diameter),  in  a  cool 
room,  ^here  they  can  ha^e  light,  and  just  be  shaded  from  the 
brightest  sonshine  and  kept  from  frost ;  they  will  then  often 
far  surpass  old  plants  however  carefully  kept.  Two  years  ago 
we  saw  a  dozen  pots  of  Buch  Calceolarias  on  a  rough  table 
against  a  north  window  in  a  small  room,  ajid  these  filled  half  a 
dozen  small  beds  in  summer. 

Such  strong  old  Scarlet  Geraniums  as  those  above  alluded  to, 
are  the  easiest  and  best  kept  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  sized 
pot,  and  even  in  the  same  pot,  and  they  are  best  in  every  way 
for  those  who  have  no  conveniences  but  their  rooms  and  a  very 
small  garden.  All  young-raised  G«raniums  must  have  light  in 
winter  to  keep  them  healthy.  These  old-established  plants 
require  the  veriest  minimum  of  light  in  the  dark  winter  months, 
and  no  better  place  for  them  can  be  found  than  a  dry,  oool, 
spore  room,  a  hayloft,  or  a  dry  shed,  which  can  be  opened  in 
fine  days.  The  best  mode  is  just  to  let  the  plants  stand  in  the 
pots,  and  give  hardly  any  water  after  the  middle  of  September ; 
the  leaves  will  gradually  fade  and  drop,  but  let  them,  so  that  by 
December  the  stems  may  be  like  skeletons.  In  drying  weather 
it  may  be  advisable  to  damp  the  shoots  whilst  the  soil  is  left 
somewhat  dry.  In  severe  weather  shut  the  place  close  up, 
doors  and  windows ;  if  very  severe  lay  the  plants  down,  cover 
all  over  with  a  cloth,  and  then  cover  that  with  rough,  dry  hay 
until  the  frost  is  gone.  A  spare  dry  room  will  do  better  for 
preserving  lots  of  such  plants  than  any  pit  sunk  beneath  the 
ground,  or  even  raised  above  it  out  of  doors,  because  in  pro- 
portion to  the  beneficial  access  of  light,  will  there  be  danger 
from  changes  in  the  weather.  In  spring,  as  the  buds  begin  to 
pnsh  on  the  stems,  a  little  pruning  should  be  given  where  re- 
quired, the  surface  soil  removed,  water  with  the  chill  taken  off 
giyen  a  little  at  a  time,  rich  compost  applied  at  the  surface,  and 
all  the  light  possible  afforded  in  fine  days.  Such  old  Geranium 
plants  looking  pretty  well  like  a  small  faggot  in  winter,  and 
which  will  not  have  a  leaf  larger  than  a  shilling  before  the 
middle  of  March,  will  become  dense  masses  of  bloom,  and  have 
healthy,  though  not  over-luxuriant  foliage  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober. Such  cool,  dryish  treatment  in  winter  suits  these  plants 
better,  by  enabliug  them  to  rest,  than  keeping  them  growing  all 
the  winter  through  in  rooms  where  a  fire  is  constantly  kept  up. 
The  generality  of  plants  suffer  from  too  much  heat  and  too 
much  dryness  in  the  air  in  such  places,  just  as  they  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  too  much  moisture  and  confined  air  in  pits  of  any 
kind,  and  especially  if  these  be  sunk.  Much  more  safely  and 
easily  than  in  any  pit,  the  great  proportion  of  our  bedding 
plants  m^y  be  kept  in  a  moderately  lighted  spare  room,  as 
those  needing  most  light  could  be  moved  nearest  the  windows; 
oovering  could  also  be  applied  more  comfortably  than  amid 
the  changes  of  weather  out  of  doors,  and  then  in  the  greatest 
necessity  of  extreme  frost  an  opening  in  the  closed  chimney 
eould  be  made,  and  a  little  fire  used. 

^  We  revert  to  what  may  be  well  done  in  a  spare  room  pro- 
vided with  a  window  or  two,  because  many  amateurs,  we  are 
convinced,  would  be  more  successful  and  more  pleased  in  carry- 
ing on  their  operations  there  than  in  attending  to  a  sunk 
nnheated  pit  out  of  doors.  There  has  been  an  idea  prevailing 
lately  that,  provided  a  pit  be  sunk  low  enough  beneath  the 
giDTmd-level,  very  little  covering  will  suffice  to  keep  it  warm 
enough  for  all  common  bedding  plants ;  but  the  fact  is  lost 
sight  of,  that  unless  expensive  cementing  processes  are  resorted 
to,  it  is^  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  such  a 
pit  dry  in  damp  weather ;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  round  the 
plants  in  winter  will  be  their  liability  to  suffer  from  frost,  which 
they  would  escape  unscathed  if  the  stems  and  the  atmosphere 
around  them  had  been  drier.  Some  of  the  plants  that  suffered 
out  of  doors  here  on  Monday  morning  would  have  been  little 
touched  but  for  the  drizzling  rain  on  Sunday  night.  The  dry 
air  on  Tuesday  night  caused  the  frost  of  Wednesday  morning 
to  be  innocuous,  and  such  matters  will  show  more  in  the  con- 
fined atmosphere  of  a  sunk  pit.  Of  course  the  gardener 
manages  such  contrivances  merely  as  a  matter  of  routine,  but 
the  least  shp,  or  the  forgetfulness  of  a  night  or  a  few  hours, 
in  the  ease  of  the  tradesman  owner,  soon  settles  the  whole 
a&ir,  and  renders  all  further  care  useless.  The  covering  out 
of  doors,  too,  soon  becomes  wet,  frozen,  and  not  the  most 
pleasant  to  handle,  whilst  if  under  cover  it  is  always  tiie 
sameu.  A  good  bag  of  Short  dry  grass,  or  of  rough  hay,  would 
answer  aU  through  the  vrinter,  if  employed  in  loft,  shed,  or 
dose  room.  It  is  amazing  what  numbers  of  plants  can  be 
hroQ^  to  the  flower  garden  from  a  single  unused  roonu 


8,  The  cellar,  too,  if  thei<e  is  one,  comes  in  for  the  best  of 
all  places  for  bulbs ;  tubers,  as  Dahlias ;  and  fleshy  roots,  as 
those  of  the  larger-growing  Lobelias;  and  for  Fuchsias  no 
place  can  beat  it,  after  iheiv-  wood  is  ripened  until  the  buds 
begin  to  break  in  the  spring,  when  the  plants  should  be  gradu- 
ally exposed  to  light,  be  pruned  a  little,  and  be  fresh  potted, 
by  parting  with  a  good  deal  of  the  old  soil.  If  the  soil  in  the 
pots  of  Fuchsias  is  just  moist  when  the  pots  are  set  on  the 
floor  of  the  cellar,  and  the  floor  itself  is  somewhat  moist,  then 
no  water  will  be  wanted  all  the  winter. 

4,  Such  rules  will  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  any  plants 
that  are  either  kept  or  grown  for  their  beauty  in  living-rooms. 
Even  those  at  rest  wiU  want  a  little  water  if  ever  they  show 
signs  of  shrivelling  and  of  distress,  owing  to  the  dry  air  from 
the  fire  in  the  room ;  but  all  those  in  a  state  of  rest,  as 
the  Geraniums  established  in  pots,  may  be  kept  in  the  coolest 
places  and  where  less  light  may  reach  them  than  would  be 
needed  for  young  plants,  and  growing  and  flowering  plants, 
as  Violets,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Geraniums,  bulbs,  &e.  The 
great  point  to  aim  at  in  their  case  is  to  keep  the  leaves  clean, 
turn  and  shift  so  as  to  admit  to  the  light  by  turns,  water  care- 
fully, using  water  as  warm  at  least  as  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  neutraUse  the  dry  atmosphere  by  cleaning  and  damping 
the  foliage,  and  to  secure  against  frost  by  removing  the  plants 
to  the  middle  of  the  room  at  night,  and  in  extreme  cases 
covering  them  with  a  cloth.  Many  years  ago  we  described  a 
littto  stage  on  castors  that  could  be  easily  moved  with  its  com- 
plement of  plants,  and  having  iron  rods  fitted  to  sockets,  so 
that  it  could  be  covered  with  a  thick  cloth  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  plants  secured  from  cold. 

5,  Although  the  fine  days  are  enticing  us  to  take  the  most 
pleasure  possible  out  of  our  flower-borders,  we  must  remember 
that  winter  is  at  hand,  and  that  what  we  mean  to  save  from 
the  frost  had  better  be  taken  up  before  long ;  and  if  a  single 
sharp  frost  should  threaten,  it  would  be  best  to  take  up  all 
that  are  to  be  preserved,  and  set  them  in  a  place  of  sfUtety, 
uiitil  you  have  time  to  look  them  over  and  pot  them. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  had  plants  from  gardens  offered 
them,  and  request  advice  as  to  the  taking  and  management. 
We  would  only  say, — 

First,  If  you  so  take  up  or  receive,  do  it  quickly,  as  many 
plants  if  at  all  affected  by  frost,  though  they  do  not  show  it 
much,  will  never  recover,  but  will  merely  maintain  a  sickly, 
puling  existence.  We  have  seen  Geraniums  that  seemed  merely 
touched  at  the  points,  but  they  went  downwards  and  down- 
wards until  nothing  worth  keeping  was  left.  We  have  heard  of 
the  stumps  breaking  well  after  the  tops  were  frozen,  but  we 
never  found  them  worth  the  labour. 

Secondly,  Every  kind  of  bedding  plant  may  be  kept  in  a 
living-room,  if  it  be  moved  about  to  obtain  fresh  air,  be  saved 
from  the  arid  atmosphere,  and  kept  from  the  frost ;  but  for 
those  with  limited  means,  and,  perhaps,  only  a  spare  closet  or 
spare  room  with  a  window,  whilst  disregarding  none,  we  would 
chiefly  recommend  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias  will  do  very  well  if  kept  moist,  cool,  and 
free  from  frost,  and  though  such  plants  are  Uahle  to  go  off  in 
spring,  stiU  if  they  stand  they  will  produce  great  heads  of 
bloom  early ;  but  even  now  for  general  purposes,  we  would  prefer 
good-sized  pots  flUed  with  cuttings,  the  pots  being  set  on  the 
window-sill,  and  protected  with  thin  paper  funnels  in  sunny 
days. 

Verbenas. — We  have  been  asked  about  receiving  old  plants 
out  of  the  ground,  but  though  they  thrive  occasionally,  they  go 
off  so  often  as  not  to  be  recommended.  A  pot  of  cuttings  in- 
serted in  August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  and  protected 
by  paper  or  a  square  of  glass  laid  over  a  larger  pot,  whilst  your 
cutting-pot  stood  inside  of  it,  would  answer  your  purpose  much 
better,  and  take  less  room  than  any  mode  that  could  be  adopted 
with  old  plants  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  answers  so  well  as  Scarlet  Geramwm 
when  taken  up  at  this  time,  and  even  they  are  not  so  sure  and 
successful  as  those  that  have  stood  in  pots  in  summer.  Even 
if  planted  out  in  their  pots,  the  stems  will  be  moro  flrm  than 
those  planted  out  fully  in  the  ground.  In  either  case  success  will 
be  more  certain  if  the  plants  have  not  been  touched  by  frost. 
There  are  two  modes  in  which,  judging  from  our  own  experience, 
we  would  recommend  this  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  iHien 
large,  taQ  plants  are  desired,  we  save  the  top  of  the  plant  to  its 
full  length,  take  up  the  roots  carefully,  shortening  only  the 
longest,  and  sqneeze  them  into  the  smaUest  pot  that  will  li^ 
them,  using  U^t  sandy  soil  firmly  pressed ;  the  top  will  moit 
likely  need  a  stake  to  rastain  its  sbools  leosely.  After  wateitef 
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and  honfling  the  plant,  the  leayes  are  frequently  Byringed  to 
keep  them  from  dxx>ppmg  prematurely,  and  th^  the  stems  are 
syringed  frequently  at  first  to  prevent  their  shnvelling.  Aft«r 
all  this  a  few  points  may  shriyel,  but  the  bulk  of  the  stems  will 
keep  fresh  even  when  most  of  the  leaves  after  a  time  have 
dropped.  In  this  state  they  will  need  little  light,  unless  it  is  oon- 
venient,  until  the  stems  break  all  over  at  the  joints,  when  the 
shoots  must  have  more  room,  and  the  roots  receive  fresh  com- 
post, and  more  feeding  grouxid,  and  the  ultimate  size  of  the 
plant  will  be  muchaccoraing  to  the  accommodation  that  can  be 
given. 

The  second  mode  is  much  simpler,  and  more  suitable  for 
general  circumstances,  and  much  the  best  every  way  for  those 
who  are  to  take  the  plants  to,  or  receive  them  from,  a  distance. 
Take  them  up  with  a  fork  much  in  the  same  way,  then  prune 
in  the  heads  so  as  to  leave  only  one  or  two  joints  of  the  lower 
ends  of  the  shoots.  What  is  left  of  the  top  of  the  plant  will 
be  a  somewhat  stag-hom-looking  affair  in  miniature,  but  all 
the  wood  left  will  be  fihn.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for 
leaving  a  single  leaf.  The  roots  may  be  shortened  to  from 
4  to  6  inches  tiom  the  collar  of  the  plant.  If  we  have  much 
to  do,  we  prefer  dipping  the  roots  in  water  of  the  temperature 
of  about  60°  for  ten  minutes  in  preference  to  soaking  the  soil. 
We  can  then  either  pot  the  plants  singly  in  sandy  loam, 
using  as  small  pots  as  the  roots  can  be  squeezed  into,  or  we 
pack  a  lot  firmly  in  a  pot,  and,  what  is  better  etill,  in  a  box, 
not  more  than  6  inches  deep,  with  good  drainage.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  box  is,  that  the  wood  keeps  the  soil  more 
equable.  In  all  these  cases  we  pack  firmly,  and  then  water 
gently,  leaving  a  space  of  about  an  inch  to  be  added  and 
pressed  without  watering.  Such  pots,  and  especially  such 
boxes,  if  protected  from  frost,  and  the  tops  are  moistened  now 
and  then  without  wetting  the  soil,  will  keep  very  well  in  a  dry 
cool  place,  until  the  little  leaves  begin  to  start  in  March,  when 
more  light  and  water  will  be  wanted,  and  the  plants  will  need 
to  be  planted  or  potted  separately. 

If  the  plants  be  kept  in  living-rooms  they  will  require  a  little 
water  during  winter,  and  the  stems  to  be  dightly  syringed,  but 
not  to  damp  the  soil  too  much.  The  whole  matter  would  be 
greatly  simplified  to  beginners  could  they  patiently  wait  longer 
for  the  fresh  growth,  for  the  sooner  it  comes,  owing  to  the 
heated  room,  the  weaker  it  will  be,  and  the  more  liable  to  feel 
the  efifects  of  all  changes  afterwards.  Some  of  the  best  boxes 
and  best  beds  of  Geraniums  we  ever  saw  had  not  a  leaf  larger 
than  a  shilling  at  the  end  of  March.  If  the  stems  keep  sound 
all  the  winter  they  will  be  sure  to  break  time  enough. — B.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— October  20. 

The  morketB  oontinae  to  be  well  supplied,  and  there  la  no  alteration 
worth  quoting.  Pears  and  Apples,  oomprlBing  the  osnal  varieties  at  this 
season,  and  Pines  and  Grapes,  are  amply  sufflcient  for  the  demand. 


raurr. 


Apples H  sieve  3 

Apricots dos.  0 

Cherries lb.  0 

Chestnuts bnsh.  12 

Currants }a  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Ffffs doz.  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs 100  lbs.  0 

Gooseberries  ..quart  0 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  .lb.  3 
100  8 


d.  8.  d 
0to8  0 
0 


8. 

Melons eioh    S 

Nectarines dos.    0 

Oranges 100  1!( 

Peaches doi.    6 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  doz.    1 

Utohen dos.    1 

Pine  Apples lb.    8 

Plums    H  sieve    7 

Quinces    . . . .  H  sieve    6 

Raspberries lb.    0 

Strawberries  .  .^. . . .  lb.    0 


Wahiats bush.  10    0 


d.  8.  d 
6to5  0 
0  0 
30 
13 
8 
3 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
80 
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ArMehokes each 

Asparafras  ....  bundle 
Beans,  Broad. .  bushel 

BcarletRun.^  sieve 

Beet,  Red dox. 

BroeooU bundle 

Bros.  Sprouts  %  sieve 

Cabbage dox. 

Capaleums 100 

Gsnots bnnoh 

Cauliflower dox. 

5rt«»y bundle 

OoMunbevs each 

piekHng  ....  dos. 

18n«ve dox. 

Fennel bunch 

ChuMo lb. 

Heibs bunch 

Sbifscadiah ..  bundle 


8.  d.      8.  d 

0   3to0   4 
0     0 


Leeks  bunch 

Lettuce per  score 

Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustd.&  Cress,  punnet 
Onions. .  dox.  hunches 
Parsley,  .dox.  bunohes 

Parsnips dox. 

Peas per  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  dox.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys dox. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. ...  per  dos. 
Turnips 


d.     8.  d 

8fo0    0 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Eugene  Yerdier,  fils  ain6,  S,  BueDonois,  Gare  d'lnj,  Fuitf. 
— Rotiers  nouveatmpour  1866-1867. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Catalogue  de  Planus 
de  Serve  Froide,  Azalea  indicajCacUeSf  CameUioi,  e^c— Uo.116. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
•••  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  **  Journal  oi  Hortienltore,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  so  doiiig  tiisiy 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expenae.     AU 
eommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  MieUf  to 
The  Edittm  of  the  Jowmal  of  HorHctdhire,  dte.,  171,  FUti 
Street,  London,  E.C, 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  tlaoae  <m 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  tkem  on 
separate  communications.    Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 
LocAi.  HoBTiouLTURAi.  SociKTTKS  (J.  Tavlor),—We  Imow  of  so  pob- 
Ushed  list  of  these.    Yoa  had  bolter  adTortise,  asking  the  seeretailes  of 
such  societies  to  write  to  yon. 

Hyacikth  Pots.—**  J.  M."  wishes  to  know  where  these  can  be  olitained. 
We  have  found  that  Hyacinths  can  be  grown  quite  as  well  in  rwmimon 
flower-pots. 

Yaporxsiwo  SuLPkua  (IT.  A.  O.).— We  know  of  no  invention  spedally 
for  this  parpose.  It  Is  easily  done  by  placing  flowers  of  snlphnr  on  a 
hot-water  plate,  the  water  underneath  it  being  at  a  boiling  temferstaire. 
Orapbs  on  Fluxd  WAI.L  (W.  (7.).— There  is  no  place  in  England,  pro- 
bably, where  Black  Haraburcrh  Grapes  could  not  be  ripened  on  an  open 
wall  flue-hoated.  In  Hampshire  we  hare  seen  very  fine  bnnohes  ripened 
on  an  open  wall  without  flue  heat.  « 

Plaxtino  Fhabbt  Suckkbs  (Novice).— Yon  may  remove  all  the  sockera 
from  your  plant  with  as  much  root  as  you  oonveniently  can  oMaln  with 
each  without  injuring  the  parent  tree  too  much.  Host  likely  the  snekers 
proceed  from  some  large  root  near  the  top ;  and  the  only  way  is  to  eot 
that  root  in  two  above  the  suckers,  and  take  it  out  to  its  full  length,  when 
the  roots  may  be  reduced  and  the  suckers  planted.  They  will  speedily 
beoomo  bearing  trees.  It  would  be  as  well,  after  all  the  sooken  are  re- 
moved, to  leave  the  hole  made  by  taking  the  suckers  away  open  for  somft 
weeks  in  the  early  x>art  of  winter,  which  is  said  to  prevent  an  nndne  pro- 
portion of  suckers  being  formed.  The  Filbert,  an  a  ihtit  tree,  is  snbfeeted 
to  very  severe  pruning,  which  you  wiU  see  fully  explained  In  a  fatnre 
number. 

Watbb  rnoM  Ibon  Cistebh  roB  WATBBXira  Plants  {A  Sabaeribef). — 
We  have  two  iron  tanks  6  feet  square  and  6  feet  deep,  and  two  of  stone 
of  like  capacity,  and  we  find  no  dilference  wliatever  in  the  water  frcnn 
the  tanks  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  but  daring  hoi  weathfsr 
that  in  the  iron  tanks  becomes  of  a  pale  milky  tint,  and  aoqvires  a 
slightly  disagreeable  smell,  and  it  is  to  some  extent  injurious.    For  many 

? rears  we  used  no  other  water  than  that  conveved  in  iron  pipes,  and  kept 
n  iron  tanks  to  become  aired  before  use,  ana  have  not  experienced  any 
injurious  effects  from  it.  Iron  is  found  in  all  soils,  in  natoral  waters,  and 


in'all  plants,  and  is  not  injurious  io  anyif  only  the  clear  water  be  em- 
ployed, instead  of  the  rusty  sediment.  The  water  should  not  he  drawn 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  by  a  tap,  but  from  the  top  by 


watering-pot  into  it,  and  the  tank  being  occasionally  clea&< 


the 
out  the 


water  will  be  found  as  good  as  any  for  horticultural  purpoaea,  and  mneh 
better  than  that  taken  Irom  lead  or  galvanised  iron  cisterns. 

FBI1IUX.A  Lbaves  Tellow  (George).— We  think  the  moat  likely  eansei 
are  crowding  the  plants,  and  maintaining  too  high  a  temporatiire,  and  a 
dry  ungenial  atmosphere. 

Fuchsias  in  Gold  Fbamr  (Idem).— Yovx  plan  wiU  be  to  keep  tlie  phmts 
in  the  pots  as  they  are,  dry  and  protected  from  frost  during  the  i  ' 


and  in  April  to  shift  them  into  4i-inch  pots,  shaking  them  oat  and  di»- 
rangling  the  roots.  Keep  the  plants  close  until  they  have  made  shoots 
inch  or  so  long,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  give  a  final  i 


done  six  weeks  before  the  period  at  wlxioh  yon  wish  them  to  blooija.  Asy 
will  flower  in  July  and  onwards. 

Oabdbkbbs'  Edcoation  (Dov6(AiI)>— There  is  no  "absolate  i 
for  a  young  man  going  into  a  nurdery :  bat  if  he  can  get  into  a  good  one 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  keep  his  eyes  about  him,  he  will  obtain  varied 
information,  for  which  he  will  be  the  better  off  through  life.  Tines  ct 
moving  are  mostly  determined  by  the  neighbonrliood.  Bpdng  is  best  Jor 
London. 

LoNZATiA  (A.  WiUon).—We  know  of  no  such  plant.  LomatU  Is  the 
nearest  name,  but  none  of  that  genus  are  native  of  Japan.  If  yoa  mean 
Lonioera  anreo-reticulata,  the' golden-veined  HoneysneUo,  bnooi^t  by 
Mr.  Fortune  from  Japan,  it  is  quite  hardy  enough  to  endnre  the  wintaif 
of  the  southern  counties  of  EngUnd. 

Sebdlino  Vebbbma  (H.  5.).— Your  Verbena  is  vezv  beantifol  im 

bnt  no  opinion  of  its  habit  or  truss  can  be  expressed  from  a  ^ 

men.  The  flowers  were  rather  too  Jagged.  Let  us  see  it  again  another 
vear.  It  is  very  haBardona  to  Judge  of  the  merits  of  any  plant  from  the 
flrst  blossom. 

Potato  DisiA8B.~At  page  S91,  col  1,  Une  87  from  bottea,  **Affdl 
last "  must  be  substituted  for  **  August  last." 

OXJIBODBHDEOIIS  TmOMUOMM  AND  THOIKSOVJR  BALVOUKUnnC  (T.  <%- 

They  are  alike  la  every  respect  except  sise.  Balfoozianiim  is  b|P|pr  tte 
finest  variety. 


Oelobtt  S,  1888.  ] 
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Qot«»  A]m*a  Pocxxt  Msloh.— We  h»y«  to  thank  a  Penhore  ooire- 
mndent  who  htm  **6nolofled  a  few  eeeda  of  the  genuine  Qoeen  Anne's 
£peket  Melon  for  his  oUisical  friend  who  haa  forgotten  his  OaeUo.  The 
™<»  *»  *bont  the  size  of  a  small  Orange,  most  beantifnlly  striped  with 
A  nofa  brown  on  a  green,  sometimes  golden  base,  looks  magnifloent  on 
table,  is  a  great  bearer,  and  of  fine  flayoor.**  Any  one  of  oar  readers  wish- 
ug  for  a  few  of  the  seeds  shall  have  them  if  they  enclose  a  stamped  and 
directed  enyelope. 

AV4X.T8X8  OF  Gbaps  Vims  (South  Mre«<).  —  The  sap  of  the  ^^ne  has 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Front.  It  has  a  wbltUh  appearance  like  common 
ityar  wato*.  Its  taste  sweetish  but  rongh.  Only  one  part  of  residaam 
was  left  when  3,800  parts  of  the  sap  were  eyaporated  to  dryness.  Half  of 
that  one  part  was  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
Tegetablo  znatters.  The  sap  contained  carbonic  and  acetic  adds  and  an 
fluali.  M.  Robiqnet  has  also  examined  the  sap  of  seyeral  species  of  Vine 
more  minntelythan  Dr.  Front,  and  found  in  them  carbonic  acid,  tartrate 
™®» Wtartrate  of  potash,  and  some  yegeto-animal  matter.  Terjnice, 
or  the  liquid  obtained  from  unripe  Orapes,  conUins  tartar,  sulphate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  lime.much  citric  acid,  a  Uttle  malic  acid,  extractive. 
S?*JI^"  •  neither  gum  nor  sugar.  As  the  Grapes  advance  to  ma- 
turity, the  citric  add  gradually  disappears,  end  gum  and  sugar  appear 
in  ite  place.  The  Juice  of  ripe  Orapes  contains  also  gluten  and  fibrous 
™**W;  merely  in  a  state  of  mixture.  The  substances  held  in  solution 
are  chiefly  sugnr,  syrup,  gluten,  gum,  and  extractive.  When  this  juice  is 
eyaporated  to  dryness,  it  yields  from  a  third  to  a  fifth  of  solid  matter, 
apoordingto  the  spedies  of  Grape  employed,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
To  extract  the  sugar  from  this  Juice,  Front  saturated  the  adds  which  it 
contains  with  potash,  boUed  it  down  to  a  half,  and  left  it  at  rest.  By  this 
means  several  of  the  salto  subsided.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1.215.  It 
was  then  mixed  with  blood,  heated,  skimmed,  filtered,  and  boiled  down 
to  a  syrup.  It  gradually  becomes  crystallised,  and  resembles  the  raw 
811^  from  the  West  Indies.  In  tbis  state  its  specific  gravity  is  about 
LoOO.    This  raw  sugar,  according  to  Front,  is  composed  of 

Crystallisabia  sugar    75.00 

Syrup,  or  unerystallisable  sugar M.M 

6am OJl 

Malateofllme    OJS 

lOOJX)  ' 

besidea  some  extractive,  the  quantity  of  which'  cannot  be  well  ascer- 
tained. 

YiKKBT  (Idtfm).— We  approve  of  the  ventilating  each  side  of  your  span- 
roofed  vinery  opposite  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  also  your  openings  at 
each  end  of  the  house  for  ventilation,  which  would  have  done  for  a  house 
from  80  to  40  feet  long ;  but  to  make  sure  in  a  house  of  60  feet,  we  would 
like  a  coupio  of  ventilators  near  the  centre  of  the  house.  We  do  not 
think  that  two  pipes  on  each  side  of  such  a  steep  span  will  be  enough  to 
ripen  Orapes  in  April  or  llfay.  Ton  would  require  at  least  half  as  much 
more,  and  then  you  would  save  fad.  The  distance  of  the  Vhies,  8  feet 
5  inches  apart,  will  do ;  but  nothfaig  can  be  grown  beneath  them.  The 
Tines  should  be  16  inches  from  the  glass.  Fourths  sheet  glass  will 
answer  very  wdl,  but  thirds  will  be  better,  and  be  less  apt  to  scorch,  as 
there  will  be  fewer  blisters.  But  for  these  blisters  there  is  no  chance  of 
scorching  if  ventilation  is  attended  to.  Tour  roof  being  so  steep,  there 
is  leas  chifmce  of  breaking  from  hail,  &c.,  or  21-oz.  Rlai>s  would  often  be 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  15-07..  However,  we  have  had  15-oa.  fourths  for 
some  years,  and  the  large  squares  have  as  yet  yielded,  bent  to  the  hail, 
whilst  we  know  the  hail  went  through,  or  at  least  it  cracked  and  broke 
thicker  glass,  because  it  would  not  bend.  In  exposed  places,  however,  or 
where  hailstorms  are  general,  21-oa.  would  be  the  safest.  A  16-feet-wide 
houae  ought  to  give  bwder  enough  for  two  sets  of  Yinee,  one  on  each  side. 
As  you  have  plenty  of  maiden  loam  we  would  moke  it  of  that  chiefly,  with 
acood  lot  of  bruised  boiled  bones,  making  it  from  24  to  80  inches  deep, 
wtth  a  deep  drain  in  the  middle.  Let  it  have  a  concrete  bottom,  and 
9  inches  or  12  inches  of  rubble  above  the  concrete,  and  reverse  the  soda 
above  the  rubble. 

YxRZ  CCLTUBX  (Affne9),—Tho  book  to  which  yon  allude  ia  not  that 
teeaiise  which  was  promised  on  '*  Yines  in  a  Greenhouse.'*  What  was 
promised  was  a  manual  of  Yine  culture,  which  would  include  the  culti- 
vation of  Yines  in  a  greenhouse.  This  yon  will  find  in  the  *'  Yine  Manual,'* 
which  yon  can  have  free  by  post  from  our  oi&ce  for  thirty-two  postage 
stamps.  To  have  Grapes  ripe  by  the  end  of  July,  the  fires  should  be 
lighted  in  the  first  week  in  March,  and  till  then  only  put  on  a  little  fire 
oecadonally  to  keep  out  frost.  For  the  first  fortnight  the  temperature 
ahoold  range  from  40^  to  45°,  increasing  to  60^  at  night  at  the  end  of  the 
second  fortnight.  Let  the  temperature  be  66°  at  night  at  the  end  of  the 
third  fortnight,  or  by  the  time  the  Yines  ore  in  leaf.  When  the  bunches 
show,  the  temperature  at  night  should  be  55°,  and  let  it  gradually  in- 
crease, so  as  to  be  from  60°  to  65°  when  the  Yines  are  in  flower.  After 
the  fruit  or  berries  are  set  the  night  temperature  should  be  60^,  and  not 
less  than  56°,  and  this  temperaturr,  or  one  not  exceeding  65^.  is  to  be 
maintained  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  On  these,  which  are  all  night  tempo- 
ntnres,  allow  a  rise  of  from  6^  to  10°  on  dull  days,  of  from  10°  to  16°  on 
those  which  are  cloudy  with  clear  intervals,  and  of  16°  or  20°  on  clear 
daysL  afTording  at  the  same  time  abundance  of  air.  Yon  must  employ 
firo  by  day  or  night  to  maintain  these  temperatures,  for  after  the  nres 
are  once  put  on  they  must  be  continued  whenever  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  temperature  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  Yinee.  When  the  berries 
diange  from  green  to  red,  that  is  a  sure  sign  of  their  ripening ;  and  all 
plants  reguirkig  frequent  watering  should  be  removed  without  further 
delay,  llxis  will  not  occur  before  bedding-out  time,  but  about  the 
mldole  of  June,  or  dx  weeks  previous  to  their  being  fit  for  table ;  for 
though  the  Grapes  will  colour  in  half  that  period,  they  require  to  hang 
some  time  longer  to  attain  a  certdn  degree  of  mellowness.  The  evil  of 
which  von  have  the  moat  frequent  cause  to  complain  is  shanking,  which 
yoa  wlU  readily  distingaiah  by  the  berries  turning  soft  and  remdning 
red  and  sour.  This  eril  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  where  the  roots 
of  the  Yines  are  deeply  ritaated  in  a  cold,  wd,  badly-drained  ontdde 


The  remedy  condsts  in  bringing  the  roots  nearer  the  surfaoe, 
raiamg  the  border  so  that  stagnant  water  may  not  lodge,  and  forminff  it 
of  matMlals  that  will  not  become  close  and  heavy.    What  is  it  yoa  wish 


fbr  reapeetlag  Pdaigoninms  7  Guano  water  ia  a  good  manure  for  Yinea. 
gjtfbkg  the  border  a  good  watering  when  the  berries  are  thinned,  ana 
Main  a  Uttle  befoi*  thay  chamM  colour,  bat  only  if  the  waathar  be  dij 
iRraTooBeaa  to  the  gallon  ki^  * 


EvKBOBinr  ron  Win  Wall  of  a  Honn  ((7.  H,  12.).— Ton  ooold  not 
have  a  finer  plant  than  Bridgeda  spicata.  The  tub  should  be  sank  in 
the  ground,  otherwise  in  severe  weather  the  roots  of  the  plant  will  be 
liable  to  sniDRBr. 

Gabbots  Faeldio  (C,  a.  I.  G.).— As  the  soU  has  been  burned  two  yean, 
and  the  crop  ia  still  attacked  by  the  Carrot  fly  (Fdla  rosie),  we  recom- 
mend you  to  proceed  as  follows:— The  ground  should  be  trenched  in 
November  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  18  inches,  and  if  any  manure  be 
applied  (and  such  we  invariably  aiTord),  it  should  be  thoroughly  rotten 
and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  the  ground,  if  at  all  heavy, 
being  Idd  up  in  ridges,  or  in  any  case  thrown  up  roughly  for  the  winter. 
In  the  first  dry  weather  in  February,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  ground 
is  in  good  woning  order,  it  should  be  levelled  down  and  forked  over  so 
as  to  make  it  fine,  choosing  a  frostv  morning  for  the  operation.  If  nofc 
ridged,  which  a  good  Carrot  soil  will  not  require  to  be,  put  on  aa  much 
dry  soot  aa  will  render  the  surface  thoroughly  black,  and  then  as  much 
fresh  lime  aa  will  render  it  white.  Fork  these  in,  mixing  them  well  with 
the  soil,  making  the  latter  as  fine  as  possible.  It  the  ground  is  heavy, 
aive  it  an  extra  forking  in  February  as  already  directed,  and  apply  toe 
dresdng  of  soot  and  Ume  in  March,  three  weeks  or  a  fortnight  prerious  to 
sowing.  If  the  around  is  in  good  order,  sow  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of 
April  for  the  mam  crop,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  look  out  for  slugs, 
and  if  they  are  plentiful  give  a  dusting  with  quicklime  early  in  the  morn- 
ing or  late  in  the  evening.  Another  enemv  is  the  Carrot-plant  louse 
(Aphis  dauci),  which,  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  crown,  either  destroys  it 
or  causes  it  to  become  much  branched,  and  such  plants  never  produce 
good  clean  roots.  A  dusting  of  newly-slackod  lime  should  bo  applied  as 
soon  as  the  insed  is  perceived,  and  if  a  cloarauoe  is  not  dfededthe 
application  should  be  repeated.  Wo  do  not  trouble  ourselves  farther 
about  grubs,  but  when  the  plants  have  two  rough  leaves  wo  thin  out  to  ' 
8  inches  apart  in  the  lines,  which  are  12  inches  asunder,  and  when  all 
danger  from  loss  by  casualties  is  past,  or  when  the  roots  are  not  thicker 
than  the  little  finger,  we  take  out  every  other  plant,  or  thin  to  6  inches 
apart,  and  we  thus  obtain  roots  as  large  as  we  desire.  Sowing  Onions 
along  with  Carrots  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  Carrot  grub,  or  "rost" 
as  gudeners  say,  is  of  no  use.  A  stray  Carrot  or  two  on  an  Onion  bed, 
from  having  plenty  of  room,  may  bo  more  healthy  and  finer,  bat  this 
merdy  shows  that  over-crowding  induces  unhealthiness  or  weakness. 

FLAiras  voB  ComssbvatortBsds  (FTor«nc«).— Your  conservatory  having 
a  day  temperature  of  60^^  in  winter,  and  one  of  not  less  than  5b^  at  night, 
is  simply  a  stove.  The  plants  suitable  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
Hibiscus  rosa-sinonsis  will  do  for  one,  and  also  lYanciscea  confertiflora, 
F.  hydrangteformis.  Gardenia  fiorida,  G.  florida  variegata,  G.  radioans 
major,  Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  Euphorbia  splendens,  Eranthemnm 
pnlchellam,  Clerodendron  fallax  florepleno,  C.  Kempferi,  BurdieUia 
oapensis,  Bougdnvill»a  glabra,  Justicia  splendens.  Hibiscus  lutea  plena, 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  Plumbago  oapeuAls,  P.  rosea,  Fleroma  Ben- 
thamiana,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  Siphooampylus  glanduloans 
magnificus,  LucoUa  gratissima,  Meyenia  Yogeliana,  and  MediniUa 
magnifica. 

Dbxviho  awat  Ants  (Iritfia).— Nothing  that  we  know  of  will  drive  them 
away  so  dfedually  as  guano  sprinkled  over  their  haunts  or  nests,  but  it 
win  not  do  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  pots  of  plants.  A  decoction  of  Elder 
leaves  the  ants  do  not  like,  and  you  may  pour  it  over  a  plant  of  Calanthe 
vestita  without  doing  it  any  harm.  If  the  ants  have  their  nest  in  the 
pot.  why  not  torn  out  the  plant,  and  pick  away  the  compost  into  a  backet  ■ 
of  Doiliag  water  ?  This  may  bo  done,  and  the  plant  repotted,  without 
ddng  the  latter  any  great  injury. 

GBBBifHonsB  {A,  8,  LuAin).— Apply  to  Mr.  HHlier.  carpenter,  St.  John's 
Street.    He  built  the  greenhoase,  or  rather  orchard-house. 

What  Usa  is  thb  Aphis  ?  {Henry).— Yon  might  ask  the  same  question 
as  to  everything  in  creation  that  is  occasionally  injurious  to  man,  and 
the  inference  you  would  draw^that  they  were  made  for  no  good 
pnrpoae— would  be  in  each  instance  the  reverse  of  truth.  Few  things  are 
injurious  so  long  as  tiiey  are  kept  in  their  right  place,  which  they 
usually  may  be  if  man  uses  due  diligence ;  and  those  things  which  do 
injure  him  without  a  want  of  care  on  his  part  are  compensatory  bv  a  far 
greater  amount  of  general  benefit.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  that 
were  appropriate  to  our  pages,  the  good  eflbcted  not  only  by  the  aphis, 
but  by  more  noxious  insects.  Besides,  their  lives  are  not,  as  you  say, 
**  nothing  bat  misery  to  themsdves  and  others ;"  and  we  rather  agree 
with  him  who  says— '*  Insects  generslly  must  lead  a  truly  Jovld  ufe. 
Think  what  it^ust  be  to  lodge  in  a  Lily.  Imagine  a  paUce  of  ivory  or 
pearls,  with  pillars  of  diver  and  capitals  of  gold,  all  exhaling  such  a  per- 
fume as  never  arose  from  human  censer.  Fancy,  agdn,  the  fun  of 
tacking  yourself  up  for  the  night  in  the  folds  of  a  Rose,  rocked  to  sleop  in 
the  gentle  sighs  of  summer  air,  nothing  to  do  when  yon  awake  but  to 
wash  yoursdf  in  a  dew-drop,  and  fall  to  and  eat  your  bed-clothes." 

Glazbd  Gabdbn  Stbuctubbs  {Aleph).—The  aspeds,  north-west,  as 
from  a  to  ft  and  e  to  d,  and  west  by  south,  as  from  6  to  e,  are  not  the 
most  suitable  for  enclosing  with  glass.    A  lean-to  against  such  walls 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  and,  according  to  the  siae,  the  place  would    . 
be  very  useful  for  fruit  and  vegetables.    For  instance,  from  a  to  b  we 
would  plant  some  of  the  most  luscious  Fears ;  from  b  to  r  we  would  plant 
Peaches,  such  as  the  Barrlngton ;  and  from  c  to  d  we  would  plant  the 
best  late  Plums,  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop.    You  might  plant  the  trees 
againd  the  back  wall,   and  have  other  little  trees,  as  standards,   in 
front,   or  trees  planted  agdnst  a  trellis  in  front,   and  trained   on  a    ' 
curvilinear  trellis,  so  as  not  to  shade  the  back  wall.     In  dther  case 
the  ground  would  be  pretty  clear  in  winter  for  sahids.  Cauliflowers,  ±o^ 
and  if  you  did  not  care  about  trees  in  front,   then   you  could  have    . 
early  Peas,  Potatoes,  Beana,  ftc.    In  fact,  the  place  would  be  of  great 
vdue,  though  the  aspect  is  In  neither  case  first-rate. 

Wbbds  OB  A  Lawk  {A  8ub$eHher).— There  is  no  bdter  plan  than  to  grab 
up  the  weeds  by  the  root.  You  mav  do  it  from  the  present  time  im  to  ■ 
the  end  of  Mardi,  and  then  give  a  light  droasing  of  very  rich  compon  or  , 
well-rotted  manure,  and  early  in  April  sow  over  it  Cynosurus  orfstatus, 
4  lbs. :  Poa  nemoraUs,  2  lbs. ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  4  lbs. ;  Feduca  tenui- 
folia,  9  lbs. ;  Lotos  comiculatus  minor,  1  lb. ;  Trif olium  minus,  4  lbs. 
Sow  on  a  dry  day  with  an  early  prospect  of  rain,  and,  after  lightly 
raking  the  lawn,  roU  well.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  all  or  as  many  of 
the  weeds  as  posdble  before  sowing,  and  thougb  thdr  removal  may  make 
the  lawn  appear  bare,  H  wtU  qalckfy  regain  its  gieenness.  The  qoantitj 
of  seed  naoied  Is  lor  an  aore.  .  v ; 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOBUCULTUHE  AKD  OOTTAGB  GABDBMEIL 


C  October  28, 


Wtrnxaa  Mrs.  Pofixocx  OCBAirtrvB  Uffnet).— Ton  irffl  do  irell  to 
place  Mrs.  PoUoek  and  other  golden-leayed  Oeraninme  in  a  honse  with  a 
flVBtle  heat  for  a  few  days,  and  also  winter  tiiem  in  a  rather  warm  ipreen- 
honse.  In  a  cool  house  they  do  not  grow  freely.  Avoid  damp,  especially 
with  cold.  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Golden  Chain  with  as  this  yaarhaTe  been 
line ;  bat  they  have  done  Tory  indifferently  in  many  places.  Oom  an 
giown  in  very  rich  open  soil,  which  we  find  essential. 

Fb(7XT  Trb£8  Ovsrorowxko  A  WAtL  (A  ScottUh  Bvbieriber).—YoxiT 
Anple,  Flam,  and  Cherry  trees  which  have  overgrown  yonr  wall,  6  feet 
high,  and  a  wooden  fence  of  7  feet  in  height,  may  be  cut  down  level  with 
the  top,  and  the  branches  being  trained  horizontally,  the  trees  will  do  at 
that  height  of  wall  and  fence.  Our  espalier  trees  are  not  more  than  8  feet 
in  height,  and  we  have  somo  hnndrcds  of  yards  of  Pear  and  Apple  trees 
teained  horizontally.  Your  gardener's  proposed  plan  of  having  a  wire 
trellis  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  wall  and  fence  is  novel,  and  may  answer, 
the  only  danger  will  be  that  the  trees  will  bo  liable  to  injury  from  winds. 
We  are  not  able  to  improve  upon  it.  If  your  garden  be  sheltered  tibe 
plan  would  be  worth  trial  with  the  wall. 

Haxiko  Garden  on  a  Gravzlly  Soil  (TT.).— We  also  are  now  making 
a  new  garden,  and  our  soil,  like  yours,  is  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  deep  on 
a  bed  of  gravel.  We  aro  trenching  It  as  deeply  as  we  can  without  brinfl- 
ing  np  the  gravel,  putting  the  top  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This 
Is  what  we  advise  with  your  ground :  trench  it  by  all  means,  but  avoid 
bringing  the  gravel  to  tbo  Eurfnce.  Your  soil  being  shallow  and  weU 
drained,  we  would  not  advipo  planting  the  fruit  trees  on  mounds,  for 
that  would  only  tend  to  render  the  soil  more  dry,  and  the  trees  would  be 
more  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  in  summer,  which  yon  will  have  to 
gnard  against  by  liberal  applications  of  coolnianure  and  copious  supplies 
of  Uqnld  manure. 

Abbakoiko  Tvups  AKD  HYACINTHS  IK  BsDS  (F.  J.).— For  a  bed  of 
early  single  Tulips  yon  may  have  a  centre  of  Pottebakker  (white).  Bob 
Boy  (bronzy  crimson),  Canary  Bird  (yellow).  Ma  plus  Aimable  (red,  orange 
flakes),  Lnna  (white),  Due  Van  Thol  (scarlet),  Golden  Prince  (yellow), 


YermiBon  Brilliant  (scarlet),  and  Jagt  Van  Delft  (white).  DoiiUeTaU|s, 
centre :  Marriage  de  ma  Fille  (white,  striped  violet  rose),  YeUow  Eosa 
(yellow),  Bex  Rubrorum  (scarlet),  La  Candear  (white),  Tonmasol  (scaiisi 
and  yellow),  Imperator  Rnbronun  (crimson  scarlet),  and  Dnc  Von  Thol, 
edged  with  Scilla  caropanulata  (bine),  and  S.  campannlata  alba  (whiiejL 
which  last  are  the  best  varieties  of  Scilla  campannlata.  They  woold 
have  a  good  eflbct  in  conjunction  with  scarlet  and  yellow  Due  TaaTbol . 
Tulips.  Of  Hyacinths  you  can  only  have  them  in  red,  white,  andUae 
shades,  beginning  with  white  as  a  oantre,  then  red,  white,  and  Una,  and 
80  on.  For  the  oentre  of  an  octagon  bed,  no  evergreen  ia  ao  gaj  aa 
Berberia  Darwinii,  and  yet  we  wonU  reoommend  a  tree  Box  of  f  yniinl4il 
form,  a  dwarf  Holly,  or  something  of  that  idnd. 

Wnrr&snro  Gbrantuwi  and  Fuchbias  ik  a  Roox  {Idem\.—Tk9  plaals  > 
of  Fachsdas  and  Geraniums  would  be  preserved  equally  well  Sa  a  aaon 
as  in  a  cellar,  providing  it  wore  frost-proof. 

Tbses  fob  Plantation  iCha$,  Wade).— In  your  border  SI  feet  wide 
you  will  have  room  for  five  rows  of  trees.  1st  Bow,  3  feet  from  the 
boundary,  back  wall,  or  fence.  Lime  trees  altematelV  with  Scotch  Fir; 
2nd  row,  English  Elm,  with  Norway  Spruce  botween  the  Elms ;  Srd,  Sy- 
camore, Beech,  Horse-Chestnut,  and  Spanish  Chestnut,  alternately  wUk 
Yew  and  Holly ;  4th,  Purple  Beech,  Thorn  Acacia,  Moontain  Ash,  Norway 
Maple,  and  variegated  Sycamore,  alternately  with  common  Lauiaii^ 
front  row.  Lilac,  Syringa,  Ribes.  and  Gueldres  Bose,  alternately  wWk 
Laurustinus,  Aucuba  japonica,  Mahonia  aqoifoliam,  Berberia  DarwUi, 
and  St.  John's  Wort.  Plant  in  rows  A  feet  apart,  and  tho  same  diMaaea 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row,  an  evergreen  being  placed  between  the 
deciduous  trees.  If  the  ground  were  trenched  previous  to  planting,  tha 
trees  would  do  all  tho  better  afterwards. 


I 


Names  of  Fruits  (N.  JT.).— The  Pear  is  Thompson's ;  the  Apple,  1 
"     ~  (E.U.).— The  Pear  is  Marie^Lonieo^    No.  1,  CdOini; 


fordshiro  Pearmain. 

2,  Golden  BeineUe.    (P.  &.  t.).—l  and  2,  Easter  Bourr^  Pear. 

Nahes  of  Plants  {W.  8.).— It  is  not  a  Fern,  but  an  Alchomilla. 
— PUea  museosa,  or  Artillery  Plant. 


{S.S,} 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Saburba  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  October  20th. 


Datb. 

TBBSMOmTKB. 

Wind. 

BaJnln 
inehea. 

BABOKXTXa. 

Air. 

Earth. 

Has. 

Mln. 

Max.!  Min. 

1ft.  dp. 

8  ft  dp. 

Son...  14 
Mon...  16 
Tom..  16 
Wad,  .17 
Thnrs.  18 
Fri.  ..  19 
Sat  ..  20 

Mean 

80.012 
80.128 
80.146 
80.046 

29^*58 
80.080 
80.149 

29.861 
80.006 
80.068 
29.980 

29.880 
29.948 
80.084 

56 
58 
58 
fi7 
55 
60 
62 

27 
27 
26 
41 
45 
47 
45 

55i 
65 
644 
62 
62 

» 

55 

55 

Mi 

68 

68 

58 

58 

N.E. 

W. 
N.E. 
R.F.. 

£. 

E. 

E. 

.00 
.00 
JOO 
.14 

.78 
.00 
.02 

Slight  fog ;  overcast ;  frost  at  night. 
Fine  ;  very  fine ;  overcast ;  frosty  at  night. 
Foggy ;  fine ;  very  iine ;  frost  at  night. 
Clear ;  quite  dondless ;  fine ;  very  fine  :  rain. 
Overcast ;  rain ;  cold  and  wet  thronghoat. 
Fine ;  cloudy ;  fine ;  cloudy;  fine  at  night. 

S0.0D9 

29.954  1  57.28 

86.85 

64.21 

68.79 

- 

0.94 

POULTRY,  BEE,  m^  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

POULTRY  SUPPLY. 
Whzn  there  XFere  no  exhibitions  all  the  poultry  that  was 
bre4  was  eaten  at  home  or  sect  to  market.  There  was  no 
other  mode  of  diEposisg  of  it.  Now  more  poultry  is  kept,  bat 
all  try  for  the  "  blue  ribbons,"  the  large  prizes  at  the  large 
shows,  and  also  for  the  sales  at  exhibitions  at  prices  that  can 
only  be  realised  after  succeBS.  To  compass  this,  birds  are 
kept  till  they  are  too  old  for  table  purposes,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  competitors  are  considered  so  Taluable  that  after 
a  selection  of  the  likely  ones  is  made,  the  remainder,  the  most 
numerous  part,  are  either  destroyed  or  neglected.  'As  a  rule, 
those  who  arathe  largest  exhibitors  contribute  little,  if  at  all, 
to  the  supply  of  food  beyond  developing  tho  good  qualities  of 
the  different  breeds.  This  is  no  light  work,  and  they  deserve 
thanks  for  doing  it ;  but  here  we  come  to  a  full  stop.  We  have 
no  class  to  step  in,  and,  acting  on  the  knowledge  that  is  ac- 
quired, to  breed  for  table  purposes.  Anxious  on  this,  as  on 
every  other  point  that  comes  before  us  as  public  men,  we  have 
inquired  into  the  fact,  and  the  solution  seems  to  be,  that  the 
former  large  supply  of  poultry  was  due  to  the  small  farmers 
in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  parts  of  Kent.  They  have  nearly  all 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  larger  ones,  and  these  pay  no 
attention  to  poultry,  beyond  caring  for  chickens  that  are 
hatched  out,  and  selling  them  to  the  best  advantage.  They  do 
not  seek  to  increase  the  number  produced,  nor  are  they  at  any 
pains  to  take  advantage  of  the  demand  that  is  opening  up. 
B^ond  seeing  to  them  for  house  consumption,  eggs  are  not 
considered  as  farm  produce,  yet  they  are  imported  by  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  the  money  goes  out  of  England  for  them  by 
ihonsands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  at  a  time.  We 
import  Geese  from  Fiance,  Holland,  and  Belgium ;  thousands 
of  Turkeys,  and  nearly  all  our  Pigeons  come  from  France; 
Babbits  from  Ostend  in  such  quantities  that  they  sell  by  weight 
as  any  other  meal,  and  yet  we  go  on  baying  without  any  efifort 
to  0QPPly  part  of  this  enormous  consumption  at  home. 


If  we  were  a  statistical  people  our  readers  would  be  periectiy 
astounded  at  the  weight  of  food  brought  into  London  dazing 
the  winter  in  Ostend  Babbits — many  tons  weekly .  Theyaie 
bred  and  fattened  by  men  who  have  few  or  no  advantages, 
small  houses  and  gardens ;  but  all  things  are  worked  in  with  a 
sole  view  to  profit.  The  refuse  vegetables  of  the  garden  form 
an  item  in  feeding.  Not  a  cabbage  leaf  is  wasted  or  spoiled. 
The  heart  of  the  cabbage  figures  on  the  table  as  a  yegetable, 
but  more  often  as  a  component  part  of  the  soupe  aux  ehcux, 
while  the  stalk  is  denuded  of  its  leaves  on  behalf  of  the  Babbits 
till  cabbages  in  Belgium  are  like  the  elms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Slough  and  Datchet,  presenting  a  long  straight  small 
stalk,  with  a  smuil  round  head.  Everything  is  treated  the 
same.  The  Babbits  are  sent  over  skinned ;  the  skins  sell  well, 
and  are  more  valuable  when  fresh  taken  of!  than  they  would  be 
after  they  had  travelled.  The  feet  are  cut  off,  and  serve  for 
the  manure  of  the  garden  that  supplies  the  food.  Much  of 
the  manure  of  the  rabbits  is  sold,  or  else  another  garden  ia 
taken  that  it  helps  to  render  productive.  At  Avignon,  in 
France,  the  lop  of  the  withy  cut  in  the  autumn  is  stacked  to 
feed  the  Babbits  in  the  winter ;  at  Aix  the  same.  Eggs,  poultiy, 
Babbits  are  all  articles  of  trade  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  it 
followed  by  men  of  intelligence  and  capital.  One  man,  whom 
wo  knew  many  years  ago  in  France,  began  by  a  small  trade  d 
this  kind  between  the  two  countries,  and  settled  in  England. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  a  few  years  since,  he  was  taming 
£200,000  per  year.  Such  trades  are  made  up  of  many  smaD 
producers,  and  a  few  collectors,  who  visit  the  places  at  stated 
periods,  take  whatever  may  be  fit  for  the  market.  In  the  pie* 
sent  dearth  of  food  why  cannot  something  be  done  here  to 
stimulate  production  and  enterprise,  and  feed  both  body  and 
pocket r 


DORKINGS. 
I  CAKNOT  allow  the  remarks  of  "  Kewuabeet  **  in  your  last ' 
to  pass  unnoticed.    First,  as  to  Dorkings,  "  Newicabxxx" 
&em  ugly,  heavy,  clumsy  birds ;  says  their  flesh  is 
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and  that  they  are  the  worst  lajBn  of  all.  That  they  axe  heayy, 
or  ought  to  be,  I  gladly  admit ;  it  ia  one  of  their  glories ;  bat 
to  call  Dorkings  ngly  is  simply  absnrd.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  pretty ;  but  I  know  nothing  handsomer  than  a  well-matched 
pen  of  fine  Dorkings.  Even  those  who  are  not  poultry  fanciers 
at  all  admire  them  extremely.  If  they  are  so  ugly  and  dumay, 
how  is  it  thai  we  have  so  many  lady  Dorking  fanciers  ?  I 
gLve  the  fair  sex  credit  for  more  taste  and  jodgment  than 
'*Nbwmabset"  has  displayed  in  his  attack  on  some  of  our 
most  useful  varietieB. 

To  prove  that  the  flesh  of  Dorkings  is  not  insipid,  I  q<aote 
Mr.  Hewitt's  remarks  in  *'The  Poultry  Book.''  He  says, 
**  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  coloured  Dorkings  are  decidedly 
the  most  useful  of  all  fowls  for  general  table  purposes,  as  not 
only  18  the  fiesh  of  extremely  good  quality  (the  italics  are  my 
own),  but  it  is  produced  in  f&r  greater  abundance  than  in  most 
▼arieties.  Another  veiy  important  point  in  the  consideration  of 
Giey  Dorkings  is,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  flesh  will 
be  found  on  those  particular  parts  most  generally  esteemed — 
Yis.,  the  breast,  wings,  and  merrythoughts ;  hence  they  carve 
to  especial  advantage." 

I  acknowledge  that  Dorkings  are  not  the  very  best  of  layers ; 
but  from  an  experience  of  some  years,  I  must  say  I  have  not 
found  them  such  very  bad  layers  as  "  Newmabket  "  endeavours 
to  make  out.  Early-hatched  Dorking  pullets  lay  very  fairly 
in  the  winter,  and,  moreover,  I  generally  have  two  or  three 
Dorking  hens  laying  at  Christmas.  I  have  three  Dorking  hens, 
three  years  old,  which  have  moulted,  now  laying,  one  of  which 
commenced  to  lay  before  her  tail  feathers  had  grown  again. 
My  Dorkings  are  the  dark  variety. 

I  have  kept  several  different  breeds  of  fowls,  but  have  found 
none  equal  to  Dorkings  on  the  whole.  I  have  not  kept  Brahmas 
very  long ;  but  the  little  experience  I  have  had  of  them  has 
placed  them  high  in  my  estimation. 

It  is  utterly  absurd  to  class  Hamburghs  amongst  non- 
ornamental  varieties.  I  cannot  conceive  a  prettier  and  more 
beautiful  sight  than  really  good  Hamburghs  present — i.^.,  as 
far  as  the  Spangled  and  Pencilled  birds  are  concerned.  I  do 
not  keep  Hamburghs,  though  I  admire  them  greatly,  and  I 
know  that  they  are  great  pets  with  the  ladies. 

I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against  Game  fowls  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  great  favourites  with  me ;  but  I  do  enter  my 
protest  against  a  Game-breeder  "  running  down  "  almost  every 
variety  except  Game.— G.  R.  B. 


GAME  FOWLS  CLASSIFIED. 

Game  fowls  are  the  highest  in  blood,  the  noblest,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  proMc,  the  hardiest,  healthiest,  and  best 
table  fowls  of  all  poultry. 

Number  of  sorts  classed  by  the  colours  of  the  young  chickens : 

Light  ChiekeTU,  Striped  Chiekena.  Dark  Chiekeni, 

1.  wbites.  5.  Black-breaBted  Red8.  10.  Brown  Reds. 

&  Piles.  6.  Red-breasted  Ginger  Reds.  11.  Dark  Greys. 

8.  Bine  Dons.      7.  Dnokwingg  12.  Dark  Birchens. 

4.  Bed  Dane.       8.  YeUow  Birchens.  18.  Blaoka. 
9.  Mealy  Greys. 

Uncommon-coloured  sorts  not  much  known — 1,  Bed  Fur- 
naces; 2,  Cuckoos;  3,  Spangles;  4,  Polecats. 

The  original  wild  coloured  sorts  are  these  three — 1,  Black- 
breasted  Beds,  Partridge  hens,  fawn  breasts ;  2,  Brown-breasted 
Beds,  dark-brown  (not  black)  hens;  3,  Bed-breasted  Ginger 
Beds,  yellow  legs,  light  Partridge  hens. 

All  the  other  sorts  and  colours  were  originally  bred  from 
these  three  colours,  those  hatching  the  dark  chickens  from  the 
Brown  Beds  or  Dark  Beds,  and  all  the  others  from  the  Black- 
breasted  Beds  and  the  Ginger  Beds. 

White  legs  are  probably  the  result  of  long  domestioation ; 
all  other  colours  of  legs  are  found  wild. 

The  most  common  and  popular  sorts  at  exhibitions — 1,  Black- 
breasted  Beds,  dark  red  eyes,  willow  legs,  Partridge  hens; 
3,  Brown  Beds,  dark  eyes,  dark  legs,  dark  bro^nhens ;  3,  Duck- 
wings,  dark  red  eyes,  willow  legs,  silver-grey  hens ;  4,  PUes, 
Mgbt  red  eyes,  white  legs,  nails,  and  beaks ;  5,  Blacks,  black 
^jes,  black  legs,  entire  black  colour. 

The  Brown  Beds  (1),  and  Black-breasted  Beds  (2),  are  the 
«tip  birds,  and  the  other  three  sorts  have  taken  a  few  cups, 
«ad  no  other  colours  any  cups  at  all.  There  are  seventeen 
distinct  varieties  of  Game  fowls,  and  twenty-seven  sub-va- 
rieties, or  forty-four  in  all,  out  of  which  fourteen  are  of  the 
"Bladc-breasted  Bed  colour  alone,  sorts  with  hen-tailed  eocka 
.indnded. 


The  best  sorts  to  keep  are  these,  on  the  whole : — 

For  high  courage  and  spirit  in  fighting: — 1,  Dark  Groys, 
black  eyes  and  legs  (hardest  sort  of  all) ;  2,  Brown  Beds  (cooks 
zed,  brown-breasted  only) ;  3,  Bed  Cheshire  Piles  (bright  red 
eyes,  white  legs). 

For  beauty  of  colour  and  markings :— 1,  Black-breasted  Bed£, 
willow  legs.  Partridge  hens ;  2,  Silver  Duckwing  Greys,  willow 
legs,  silver-grey  hens. 

For  good  laying  qualities  (white  legs  best  for  table) : — 1,  Black- 
breasted  Beds,  willow  legs,  Partridge  hens ;  2,  Bed  Cheshire 
Piles,  bright  red  eyes,  white  legs. 

Yellow  and  blue-legged  hens  lay  the  best  as  a  rule ;  Brown 
Beds  are  first  for  shape  and  carriage ;  Black-breasted  Beds  for 
superiority  of  colour. 

The  *'  colour  of  the  eyes  "  is  the  best  criterion  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  blood  in  all  Game  fowls,  as  **  black  eyes  "  show 
the  dark  blood  (white  eggs) ;  "  red  eyes,"  the  red  blood  (reddest 
birds),  pinkish  eggs ;  "  yellow  or  daw  eyes,"  the  yellow  strains 
(yellowish  eggs),  these  being  in  general  inferior  birds  to  the 
others.  "Bay  eyes"  and  "light  brown  eyes"  result  from 
crossing. 

Game  fowls  are  the  best  layers  of  all  poultry  with  these  few 
exceptions,  which  do  not  lay  quite  so  well : — 1,  Dark  Greys 
and  Dark  Birchens,  worst  layers ;  2,  Brown  Beds,  next  worst 
layers  in  general ;  3,  Duckwings,  when  with  willow  or  white 
legs ;  4,  Mealy  Greys,  not  a  common  colour  at  all.  Dark  Greys 
are,  however,  the  only  really  bad  layers  of  them.  Grey-colourcwi, 
and  dark-combed,  and  dark-faced  hens  are  the  worst  layers  in 
all  poultry. 

In  the  Black-breasted  Beds  the  clear-hackled  cocks  breed  the 
wheaten-coloured  or  cinnamon  hens,  and  the  striped-hackled 
cocks  breed  the  striped-hackled  hens.  The  true  Ginger  hens 
(not  Cinnamons),  breed  the  Bed-breasted  Ginger  cocks.  The 
strains  with  red  eyes  and  black  eyes  are  the  best  birds. 

The  only  sorts   now  much  used  for  cock-fighting  are:^- 

1,  Brown-breasted   Beds   (most  common  with  cock-fighters) ; 

2,  Grey-breasted  Dark  Greys  (hardest  and  strongest  of  all) ; 

3,  Black-breasted  Beds,  white  legs,  dark  red  eyes,  with  the 
light  wheaten-coloured  or  Cinnamon  Buff  hens.  These  are 
the  three  hardest  and  strongest  sorts  of  all. 

The  three  quickest-fighting  sorts  are  :--l.  Bed  Cheshire 
Piles,  bright  red  eyes,  white  legs;  2,  Bed-breasted  Ginger 
Beds,  bright  red  eyes,  yellow  legs  ;  8,  Whites,  bright  red  eyes, 
white  legs  (like  the  Piles). 

Other  favourite  sorts  of  the  older  cock-fighters  are : — 1,  Bed- 
breasted  Ginger  Beds,  dark  red  eyes,  white  legs ;  2,  Black- 
breasted  Beds  (dark),  carp-brown  legs,  and  dwk  red  eyes, 
fawn-breasted  dark  brown  hens ;  3,  Bed  Duns,  dark  red  eyes, 
white  legs  (north  country). 

Willow-legged  Duckwings  stand  the  next  in  courage.  Willow- 
legged  Black-breasted  Beds  are  too  soft  a  bird;  and  Blaoks 
both  too  slow  and  too  soft  to  be  good.  Blue  Duns  fight  worst 
of  all,  being  soft  and  weak ;  all  yellow  or  daw-eyed  birds  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  wanting  in  spirit  and  conrage.  Dark 
Greys  and  Brown  Beds  are  the  best  birds  of  all.— Nswmabizt. 


SILVER  CUPS  AT  THE  HASTINGS  POULTRY 
SHOW. 
I  BENT  a  pen  of  Partridge  Cochins  to  the  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonards  Poultry  Show  last  August,  and  obtained  the  cup  for 
the  best  pen  of  Cochins  exhibited  there.  The  cup,  as  stafted 
in  the  prize  list  which  I  enclose,  was  to  be  valued  at  £6 ;  and 
Mr.  Savery,  the  Secretary,  has  sent  me  a  cup  worth  not  mnch 
over  £3.  Can  anything  be  done  about  it  ?  for  when  a  eup  is 
promised  it  ought  to  be^of  the  value  stated  in  the  prize  list. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Savery  about  it,  and  enclose  the  answer  I 
received  from  him.  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know  about  it. 
I  paid  the  carriage  of  my  birds  as  far  as  Beading,  and  could 
not  pay  further,  and  the  Secretary  charged  me  6«.  for  the 
carriage  of  one  pen  of  birds  from  Beading  to  Hastings.  Mr. 
Bowe,  of  Bristol,  obtained  the  silver  cup  for  Spanish  chickens, 
valued  at  £6,  and  his  cup  was  not  worth  more  than  £3. — Johk 
BoDBABD  BoDBABD,  Aldwlck  CouTty  WHrigton,  near  Bristol, 


WOODBRIDGE  POULTRY  SHOW. 
WiiiL  any  or  all  of  the  numerous  victims  kindly  furnish  me 
with  their  names,  stating  whether  they  have  received  a  printed 
etnmlar  bearing  the  juone  of  Jeremiah  Wright,  which  oizevlac 
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I  belioTe  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  rnae  ?  I  think  if  yon  wonld 
have  the  goodnees  to  publish  a  list  of  the  ^?Tong8  that  have 
taken  place  in  connection  with  this  Committee,  it  might  have 
a  salutary  effect  in  warning  honest  men  against  any  further 
dealings  with  them. — T.  C.  Hose,  Wymondley  Fanonage, 
Stevenage, 


'  Mr.  A.  O.  Worthington.    I  shall  be  glad  to  reoei?e  the  i 

and  subscriptions  of  five  more. — Albbbt  O.  Wosthikoiox, 
Newton  Park^  Burton-on-Trent. 


RAILWAY  MISDOINGS. 
EvEBT  poultry-lover  will,  I  am  certain,  echo  your  postscript 
to  Mr.  G  Pigeon's  letter  in  reference  to  his  La  Fl^che  fowls 
and  the  Midland  Hallway.  When  he  sent  me  the  correspon- 
dence, I  strongly  urged  him  to  write  thus  : — **  I  have  fixed  the 
griee  of  the  injured  fowls  thus  low,  that  this  very  unsatisfactory 
nsiness  may  be  forgotten ;  but  the  birds  were  worth  consider- 
ably more  to  me,  and  indeed  to  any  poultry  fancier,  and  if  I 
take  the  matter  into  court  it  will  be  at  a  greatly  increased 
▼alue.  The  value  of  your  rolling  stock,  as  of  anything  else,  is 
not  the  value  I  or  any  other  person  chooses  to  put  on  it,  but 
the  amount  that  it  would  fetch  in  the  market.  I  am  prepared 
to  prove  that  my  birds  are  worth  more  than  the  amount  I  ask, 
and  if  I  must  go  into  court  it  will  be  for  their  fall  value." 

I  think,  as  an  American  would  say,  '*  this  would  fetch  him." 
Failing  it,  I  would  have  fixed  the  value  of  the  fowls  at  some- 
thing over  £5,  so  as  to  make  it  a  jury  case,  and  there  would  be 
no  question  of  the  result,  for  juries,  like  poultry  fanciers,  groan 
under  the  incubus  of  railway  mismanagement  and  extortion. 
It  is  such  a  gross  case  of  neglect,  and  the  cool  manner  in  which 
the  authorities  reply  is  so  provoking,  that  I  do  hope  my  friend 
Mr.  £.  Pigeon  will  still  reconsider  his  determination,  and  bring 
them  to  book ;  they  will  then  find  they  have  trapped  a  Pigeon 
to  their  cost.— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


BRAHMA  POOTRA  WITH  POWERLESS  LEGS. 

I  HAVE  a  Dark  Brahma  cockerel  that  appears  to  have  lost  the 
use  of  his  legs,  not  having  been  able  to  stand  for  the  last  fort- 
night. Previous  to  this  he  seemed  quite  well.  I  suppose  it  is 
rheumatism  from  the  constant  wet  we  have  had  this  year.  I 
have  purged  him  with  castor  oil  three  or  four  times,  and  fed 
on  bread  soaked  in  ale,  but  he  is  no  better.  Can  you  recom- 
mend anything? 

Is  there  any  poultry  fancier  at  Truro  or  Plymouth? — A.  G. 
Cbewb. 

[We  consulted  one  of  our  best  skilled  keepers  of  Brahma 
Pootras  on  this  case,  and  he  has  replied  as  follows : — '*  I  do 
not  think  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  power  can  be  the  constant 
wet,  no  birds  stand  the  evils  of  this  life  better.  If  he  have 
utterly  lost  the  use  of  his  legs — in  other  words,  is  paralysed,  I 
should  strongly  suspect  some  foul  play ;  a  hard  blow  across  the 
back,  giving  concussion  to  the  spinal  cord  would  cause  it,  and 
in  this  case  I  think  the  bird  had  better  be  killed.  I  gather 
from  the  letter  that  it  has  been  a  sudden  affection,  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  more  disposed  to  think  that  may  be  the  cause. 
Have  the  birds  a  high  roosting  place  ?  If  so,  the  concussion 
might  be  done  in  the  coming  down.  Eight  inches  from  the 
ground  is  enough  for  all  large  fowls.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has,  though  coming  on  Buddenly,  at  last  been  noticed  that  the 
bird  crouched  and  squatted  to  eat,  and  did  not  go  many  steps 
without  sitting  down,  there  is  deficiency  of  leg  power,  probably 
both  muscular  and  bone.  For  the  latter  some  phosphate  of 
lime  mixed  with  his  meal,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  quinine 
and  iron  (citrate),  twice  a-day  might  do  good.  Unless  he  is 
really  a  promising  bird,  and  fat-producing  food  can  be  stopped, 
and  unless  he  rapidly  recovers  I  should  kill  him,  and  for  this 
reason,  the  crouching  position  will  give  a  bad  carriage  and  make 
him  gawky-looking. 

"  Second,  Mr.  Kichoks  Barter,  Secretary  to  Poultry  Show, 
liyea  at  Plymouth." 

The  Bey.  W.  W.  Wingfield,  Oulval,  near  Penzance,  could 
^Yd  you  information  on  the  subject.] 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 
Fnnnia  that  sweepstakes  are  seldom  or  never  popular,  I  am 
trying  to  get  up  silver  cups,  value  £6  each,  in  hen  of  first 
prizes  in  classes  28  and  24.  This  will  give  us  six  prizes  to 
eompete  for.  The  following  have  already  snbaeribed  £1  eaoh : 
flon,  Mrs.  Arbnthnot,  Mr.  Pares,  Mr.  Pigeon,  Mr.  Stevens, 


THE  CHELMSFORD  POULTRY  SHOV?. 

It  is  impoiribla  for  ns  to  speak  more  highly  than  it  dewnas  of  ft* 
managsment  of  the  Chelmsford  Poultry  Exhibition,  as  ererj  dah  of 
the  Committee  was  carried  oat  with  strict  exaetitade.  lie  dun 
Exchange  at  Chelmsford  is  eminently  snited  for  the  porpoae  of  a  ihov, 
the  light  being  as  good  ai  oonld  be  desired ;  it  is  very  loftj,  and  gky 
banners  were  not  wanting  to  complete  the  decorations.  Anotticr  cb* 
comittance,  highly  favonrable  to  the  sncoess  of  the  Show,  wu  thai  the 
weather  was  simny  and  sammerlike. 

The  Grey  Dorkings  were  capital,  and  altboagh  Dr.  GftmpWB 
managed  to  secare  aU  the  premiums  in  a  large  class,  stiU  this  «■§ 
not  done  without  dose  competition.  The  Silver-Grey  and  the  WUts 
Dorkings  also  are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  In  fact,  one  fsToonUs 
featnre  of  the  Chelmsford  Show  throngfaovt  was  that  the  mostnsefal 
classes  of  poultry  were  the  best  represented.  The  Game  pme  hMi 
were  exoeeaingly  good ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  chickens  entered  in  than 
classes  were  not  sufficiently  matured  for  public  exhibition.  The 
Cochins  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  unusnally  bad,  with  the  exoeptioB 
of  the  three  first-prize  pens,  so  much  so.  tliat  it  will  be  seen  serenl 
of  the  prizes  were  withheld  altogether.  This  was  a  feature  quite  eon- 
trary  to  general  expectation.  It  is  long  since  we  met  with  so  lixeelleBt 
a  class  of  Spanish  chickens — they  were  sufficiently  good  to  add  greit 
credit  to  any  show ;  and  as  to  BraJanas^  both  Dark  and  Light-faathmi 
ones,  the  entiy  was  such  as  we  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  beis^ 
xvrj  numerous,  and  yet  there  was  scarcely  a  bad  pen.  The  singnlsilf 
limited  amount  of  entries  lu  the  Sambttrgh  classes,  of  erciy  vsristj, 
although  good  prizes  were  offered  in  all  four  classes,  was  one  of  thoN 
results  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  Hamburgbs  entered,  with 
one  exception,  were  decidedly  IniFerior.  A  very  moderate  Hambindk- 
breeder  might  easily  have  secured  the  whole  of  these  premiums,  not 
few  entries  were  made  in  the  Polish  classes ;  but  the  birds  were  d 
good  quality.  For  the  French  fowls  now  so  popular  — ^riz.,  La  FUck, 
Creve  Cceur,  and  Houdans^  separate  classes  were  appointed.  TIa 
collection  was  not  amiss ;  but  we  regreted  to  notice  that  sereral  deddedlj 
"  roupy  "  specimens  were  exhibited  among  them.  By  referring  to  the 
appended  prize  list,  our  readers  will  find  that  the  Any  other  distinct 
yariety  class  was  well  filled.  The  best  of  the  Bantams  were  deddedly 
Sebrights ;  but  the  Game  Bantams  were  considerably  below  par. 

The  Oftse^  Avlesbuxy  Ducks,  and  Turheys  were  worthy  of  all  praise, 
although  seyeral  pens  of  Turkeys  were  thrown  out  from  non-comp^nce 
with  the  printed  regulations  requiring  them  to  be  poults  of  the  preeent 
year. 

The  Selling  class  was  quite  a  success,  the  first  prize  falling  to  u 
good  a  pen  of  the  old-fashioned  Bed- speckled  Dorkin^^s  as  we  ban 
seen  for  many  ;fear8  past,  whilst  the  second  prize  Buff  Cochins  wooU 
haye  proyed  quite  a  relief  to  the  general  Cochin  clashes. 

Mr.  S.  Mathews's  Duckwing  silyercup  Game  cock  was  a  remarkaUy 
good  one,  and  shown  in  faultless  trim.  The  other  classes  for  bi^ 
cocks  Qontained  many  good  specimens. 

The  collection  of  Pigeons  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  from  the  ssij 
access  to  London,  most  of  the  classes  were  well  filled. 

In  the  Extra  class  a  curiosity  appeared,  entered  as  "  A  little  gH** 
Playthings,"  a  kind  of  "  happy  family,"  but  an  oddity  in  the  li^  of 
a  poultry  show.  It  consisted  of  a  handsome  cage,  in  which  were  c«n- 
fined  a  pair  of  Angora  kittens,  ornamented  with  red  and  blue  nedtisi, 
a  couple  of  Canaries,  a  pair  of  Doyes,  a  Himalayan  Babbit,  and  sa 
old  Guinea  Pig,  with  its  litter  of  young  ones,  all  being  the  best  d 
friends.  It  proyed  a  popular  featnre  of  the  Show  to  ladiei  and  the 
yonnp;er  yisitors. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  dead  chickens,  shown  in  pairs  and  tnssed 
for  table.  When  we  tell  our  readers  the  laigest  weighed  15  lbs.  lOon. 
the  pair,  and  the  least  9  lbs.  8  ozs.,  they  wiSl  see  tiiere  was  not  snj 
want  of  competition.  One  pair,  howeyer,  were  passed  by,  being  sb- 
solute  deformities. 

DonknvoB  (Coloured).— First,  Second,  and  Third,  Dr.  Campbell,  Bnet* 
wood.  Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  Walker,  Shenfleld,  Brentwood.  Cos- 
mended,  J.  Frost,  Parham,  Wiokham  Market. 

DoauHos  (Silyer>OTey).~Flr8t  and  Second,  Dr.  CampbelL  Tkirl,  f. 
Parlett,  Chelmsford. 

DoRKDCOs  (White)w-~First  and  Second,  H.  Lingwood,  Barking,  Hoei' 
ham  Market.    Commended,  I.  Perry,  Shrublands,  Chelmsford. 

OAn  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Second,  &Msiihov, 
Stowmarket,  Suffolk.    Third,  J.  Jeken,  Bltham,  Kent. 

Oamb  (Duckwing  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First  and  Sseoal, 
W.  W.  Pyne,  South  Lancing,  Sussex.  Third,  J.  J.  Haaell,  Great  BiosdVi 
near  Manningtree. 

Gams  (While  and  Piles).— First,  Bey.  F.  Watson,  Messing,  Kehedos. 
Second  and  Third,  H.  Banks,  Worcester. 

Coohdi-Chiiias  (Buir).—Fhrst,  H.  Lingwood.  Second,  W.  Tippier,  loi^ 
well.    Thfard,  Rey.  C.  H.  D'Aeth,  Knowlton  Court,  Wfaigham. 

CocHiir-CHnvAS  (Brown  or  Partridge).— First,  J.  B.  Bodbard,  Aldekk 
CoartjWiington.    Second,  withheld.    Third,  H.  Ungwood,  Newboams, 

Coonnf-CimrAB  (White).— First,  Ber.  M.   B.  Barnard,  Kazysnttlif' 

Sceond,  withheld.  ,^ 

Sfaxxsr.— Fbrst  and  Second,  J.  B.  Bodbard.   Third,  W.  H.  WsHb 
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Highly  Gommended,  Uva.  Paitlsson,  ICaldon ;  W.  H.  Walker;  T.  Wood, 
Buck  NoUer,  Bndntroe. 

Bkabxa  PcoTBis  (park)w— Vint,  J.  H.  PIoUm,  Bridgeroyd,  mnx  Tod- 
mordtn.  Seooad,  J.  Hintoii,  Hinton,  near  Bath.  Third,  j£.  Shoomwa, 
Ckdmaf ord.    Oommended,  J.  KenniB,  Springfield;  J. H.  Plcklee. 

BftABXA  Foots A8  rLight).-r^Fint,  J.  Pane,  GnJldlonL  Saoond  and 
Third,  H.  Doweett,  Fleaher,  Chehnsford. 

Haxbubohs  (Gold-pencUled).— First,  C.  Hayers,  Xngateatone.  Seoond, 
T.  D.  Ridley,  Ghelmaford. 

Hambxjbobs  (SilTer-penomed}.— Firat  and  Second,  T.  F.  Baixett, 
Osweitry. 

Hakbubobs  (Oold-epan^ed).— Ftiae,  J.  F.  Leyeraidge,  Newark,  Notta. 

Haxbubghb  (SUyer-spangled).  —  Fhrat  and  Seoond,  Boy.  F.  Tearle, 
Newmarket. 

Polish  (Black,  with  White  Gr88t8)^-Fir8t,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhnrst, 
Hants.    Second,  F.  Bzoemel,  Lewiahani. 

Polish  (GK>ld  or  Sihrer-laced  or  Span|^)<— First,  O.  Boothby,  Loath, 
Lincolnshire.    Seoond,  J.  Hinton. 

CfiivK  CisvB.— Prize,  National  Poultry  Company,  Bromlej,  Kent. 
Commended,  W.  Tippler. 

La  FLicHE.— Priae,  Col.  S.  Wortlejr,  Oroye-end  Boad,  London. 

HouDAN.— Prize,  National  Pooltry  Company.  Commended,  CoL  S. 
Wortiey.  *  *— j 

Airr  OTHER  Distinct  Yaustt.— First,  W.  Jegger,  Dnnmow  (Silkies). 
Seoond,  F.  Broemel  (White-created  Slate-coloured  Polish).  Third,  W. 
Qrave,  Springfield,  Chelmsford  (Emns). 

Gahs  Bantams  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury.    Second  and  Third,  Q.  Manning,  Springfield. 

Gaice  Bantams  (Any  other  colour).— Fint,  S.  Dupe,  Ey6rcroeoh,Bath 
(3^es).  Second,  Mrs.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford  (Duckwings).  Third, 
W.  W.  Pyne  (Duckwings). 

Bantams  (Sebrights,  Gold  or  SHyer-laced).— First,  T.  C.  Harrison,  HulL 
Seeond,  G.  Boothby. 

Bantams  (Any  other  yariety).— First,  E.  Cambridge,  Bristol  (Black). 
Second,  Rey.  F.  Tearle  (White). 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  F.  Parlett.  Second,  J.  F.  Bott,  Hatfield,  Chelms- 
ford.   Third,  J.  K.  Fowler.    Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).- First,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Seoond,  Mrs.  Pattisson. 
Third,  £.  Turyill,  Roxwell.  Highly  Commended,  Rey.  M.  B.  Barnard; 
B.  Turvill.    Commended,  Rey.  C.  H.  Crosse,  Cambridge. 

Geese.— First,  H.  D.  Postans,  Shelley.  Stoke-by-Nayland  (Toulouse). 
Second,  Mrs.  Brackenbury,  Downham  (White).  Thixd,  J.  E.  Fowler. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Commended,  Mrs.  J.  Upson,  Biyen- 
hall,  Essex  (China,  half-bred  China,  and  Common). 

TVRXSTS.— First,  F.  Carter,  Billericay.  Second,  Mrs.  Bott,  Hatfield, 
Cholmsford.  Third,  A.  Durrant,  Chelmsford  (Cambridge).  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs  Mayhew,  Chelmsford.  Commended,  Mrs.  Grimwood 
(Cambridge) ;  J.  F.  Bott. 

Sellino  Class.— First,  Mrs.  Brackenbury  (Coloured  Dorkings). 
Second,  A.  Barker,  Roxwell  (Buff  Cochins).  Third,  Dr.  Campbell  (Dork- 
ings). Commended,  Dr.  Campbell ;  J.  Hinton  (Silver  PolandB) ;  G.  Man- 
ning (Black  Red  Bantams) ;  B.  TurviU  (Cr^ve  Cceur). 

Kjltra  Class.  —  First,  Rev.  C.  J.  H.  D'Aeth,  Wickham,  Win^am 
(Buenos  Ayrean  Docks).  Second  and  Third,  Mrs.  Mayhew  (Call  Duck 
and  White  Drake,  Peacock  and  Hen).  Highly  Commended, "  A  little 
Girths  Playthings." 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

Game  (Any  colour).  — Cup  and  Second,  S.  Matthew.  Highly  Com- 
manded, Rev.  F.  Watson  (B^own  Red). 

DoRKiNo  (Any  colour).— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Campbell. 

Cochin-China.— First,  J.  B.  Rodbard  (Partridge).  Second,  G.  Manning 
(Bnff). 

Brahma  Pootba.— First,  E.  Sheerman.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Com- 
mended, E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  near  Exeter. 

Hamburgh.- First,  Rev.  F.  Tearle  (Silyer-spongled).  Second,  C. 
Havers  (Gold-pencilled). 

Game  Bantam.— First,  J.  Parlett,  Huntingdon.  Second,  G.  Manning 
(Dnckwiug).  Commended,  Mrs.  bheerman,  Chelmsford  (Bla<dc  Bed); 
D.  Causer,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham  (Duokwing). 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers  (Any  colour) —First,  J.  Ford,  London,  E.G.  Second,  F.  Else, 
Bayswater,  London.  Highly  Commended,  C.  H.  Brown,  Lower  Ed- 
monton. 

Powtebs  (Any  colour).— First,  J.  Taylor,  Newark.  Second,  F.  W. 
Disney,  Tje  Hvde,  Ingatestone  (White). 

Tumblers  (Any  colour)^— First,  J.  Ford  (Almond).  Second,  J.  J.  A. 
Stockall,  Broad  Green,  near  Liverpool  (Red). 

Jacobins  (Any  colour).— First,  F.  Else.  Second,  J.  Porcival,  Peckham 
Bye. 

Fantails  fAny  colour).- First,  J.  Taylor.  Second,  National  Poultry 
Company.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Cottiss,  Witham  (Laced  Fan- 
tails).    Highly  Commended,  F.  Else. 

Babbs  (Any  colour).— First,  M.  Hedley.    Second,  F.  Else. 

Archangels  (Any  colour).— First,  D.  Causer.    Second,  J.  PereiyaL 

Trumpeters  (Any  colour).— First,  E.  Pigeon.  Second,  National  Poultry 
Company. 

Owls  (Any  colour).- First,  J.  Waitt,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham  (White). 
Second,  M.  Hedley,  Red  HiU,  Surrey.  Highly  Commended,  Rey.  F.  Wat- 
son (Blue) ;  J.  Percivall ;  F.  Else. 

Any  other  Variety.— First,  D.  Causer  (French  Tambour).  Second, 
J.  J.  A.  Stockall  (Siberian  Ice).  Highly  Commended,  E.  Pigeon  (Dragons): 
J.  Percivall  (Isabels) ;  J.  Ford  (Black  Magpies).  Commended,  National 
Poultry  Company  (Runts). 

PRIZES  STRICTLY  CONFINED  TO  RESIDENTS  IN  THE 
COUNTY. 

DoBKiNOs  (Any  colour).— Cup  and  Second,  Dr.  CampbelL  TUrdf 
W.  H.  Walker.    Commended,  F.  Parlett. 

Amr  oTBEB  Labge  Distinct  Vabiett.— First  and  Third,  E,  Sheer^ 
man  (Dark  Brahmas).    Second,  H.  Dowsett  (Light  Brahma). 

Akt  Vabiety  in  which  Bbautt  or  Plumaob  is  thk  Chibt  Point 
or  Mbbit.— First,  T.  D.  Bidley  (Gdd-pencffled  Hamburgh).  Second, 
Mrs.  Sheerman  (Brahmas).  «,„«^  «        j«t.iv- 

Pbn  of  Oboss-bbbd  Fowls.— First,  Mrs.  Sheerman.  Second,  G.  Dalby. 
Wcatham.   Third,  W.  CUft,  Ingateatone. 


Paib  ov  Dbad  Geioxbns,  Tbuisbd  fob  Tablb.— First,  F.  Parlett 
(Dorking).  Second,  W.  H.  Walker  (Dorking).  Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 
BraokeniyQiy (Dorking) ;  G.Simpson, Chelmsford (DorUng). 

Edwaard  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birminffham,  and  W.  B. 
Tegetmeier,  Esq.,  of  MnsweH  HiU,  London,  were  the  Judges. 


ABERGAVENNY  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  took  place  on  Thursday  the  11th  inst.  There  were  some  vexy 
beautiful  birds.  The  pens  were  less  numerous  than  in  former  years, 
but  in  the  main  the  quality  waa  unexceptionable.  The  Hamburghs 
were  yexy  superior ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  both  Aylesbuiy 
and  Bonen  musks.  The  Hon.  Colonel  Morgan's  Twkeys  were  espeoi- 
ally  noteworthy  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Skinner  were  eyen 
more  than  osnaUy  successful. 

Spahibb.— First,  B.  H.  Nichohis,  Malpas,  near  Newport.  Second  P. 
Morgan,  Angel  HoteL 

DOBXINO  1  Coloured).— First,  Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan,  Buperra  Castle.  Se- 
cond, --  Skinner,  Maindee. 

Haxbvboh  (Golden  or  Silyer-span^d).- First  —  Skinner.  Second,  R. 
H.  Nieholas. 

Hakbuboh  (Golden  or  Silyer-pencilled).— First,  J.  Williams,  Goytrey. 
Second,  B.  H.  Nicholas. 

Poland  (Any  yariety).— Priae,  —  Skinner. 

Gakb.— First  and  Second,  G.  Pritcbard,  Llanyihnngel. 

Ant  othxb  Yabixtt.— First,  —  Skinner.    Second,  R.  H.  Nicholas. 

Bantams.— Prise,  —  Skinner. 

Tubkbts.— First,  Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan.  Second,  Mrs.  G.  Holford,  Buck- 
land. 

Gebsx.— First,  B.  Bees.    Second,  J.  Williams. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  —  Skinner. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Williams.    Second,  J.  Pye,  Dobson's  Farm.    ' 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  J.  Dayies,  Newport. 


ARTIFICIAL  HATCHING. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  asking  those  who  had  used 
the  incubator  to  report  through  your  JoonNd  the  success  or 
otherwise  they  had  had  with  it  in  hatching  and  rearing  chickens. 
No  one  has  yentured  to  reply,  but  Mr.  Brindley  has  kindly 
promised  to  lend  me  one  of  his  incubators  on  the  condition  that 
I  report  fully  the  results  through  your  Journal,  and  early  in 
the  year  I  hope  to  be  able  to  commence,  when,  if  you  think 
them  worth  inserting,  the  results  shall  be  duly  sent  to  you. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  several  second-hand  incubators  ad- 
yertised.  Does  this,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  information, 
speak  of  non-success  ? 

We  had  a  great  deal  from  the  promoter  of  the  National 
Poultry  Company  about  artificial  hatching  and  rearing.  Is 
there  no  one  who  wiU  report  to  us  the  results  obtained  ?  In 
a  leading  article  you  say,  "  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  broody 
hena  has  hitherto  been  almost  insurmountable ;  that  is  now 
overcome  by  incubators  and  artificial  mothers,  which  suc- 
ceed admirably."  It  may  be  so,  but  is  there  no  one  who 
can  supply  facts  to  prove  this  ?  I  again  appeal  to  those  who 
have  used  incubators  to  come  boldly  forward  and  give 'us  the 
results,  so  that  many  of  ua  who  live  in  the  country  far  away 
from  the  National  Poultry  Company  may  be  enabled  to  form 
a  pretty  correct  view  of  their  utility,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  use 
them  in  the  coming  breeding  season.  How  different  the  above 
quotation  is  from  your  Journal  of  the  23rd  February,  1864, 
which  is  as  follows : — "  It  [the  incubator]  was  given  up  by 
every  one  who  tried  it,  being  found  to  be  both  troublesome  and 
expensiye.  It  hatched  chickens  with  perfect  success,  but  no 
care  ever  succeeded  in  rearing  them." — A  Spanish  Breedeb. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  by  information  on  this  very  essential 
point. — ^Bns.] 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  ADDING  A  LIGURIAN 
QUEEN. 

[A  Scottish  correspondent' thus  describes  the  difficulty  he 
experienced  in  adding  an  Italian  queen  to  a  common  stock  of 
bees.  It  will  be  perceived  that  he  omitted  previously  to  re- 
move the  origioal  queen,  and  by  this  omission  rendered  his 
task  exoeptionably  arduous.]  ^^^ »' 

On  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  I  met  the  railway  carrier,  who 
told  me  he  had  "live  bees"  for  me.  I  carefully  unscrewed 
the  little  box,  and  on  examination  found  the  queen  safe,  and 
apparently  uninjured.  I  immediately  set  to  work  and  drove 
all  the  bees  and  queen  of  a  straw  hive.  The  day  being  chilly  and 
the  temperature  low,  I  found  they  would  not  "  drive  "  in  the 
open  air,  so  I  took  them  to  the  kitchen,  and,  placing  the  strair 
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tiiepn  near  the  fire,  I  drove  them  an  out  bj  long-oontlziued 
dnanning  and  hlowing.  I  then  searohed  for  the  qneen,  and 
baying  found  her,  took  her  away.  The  beee  were  so  listless 
that  &ey  manifested  no  signs  of  the  queen's  remoyal.  I  tied 
a  doth  round  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  brought  them  close 
to  the  fire,  so  that  they  might  become  sensible  of  the  loss  and 
make  a  commotion ;  bat  I  oonld  not  succeed  in  accomplishing 
this,  althouglh  during  the  summer  bees  confined  in  a  skep  with- 
out a  queen  get  into  a  state  of  fearful  commotion :  I  therefore 
zesolved  to  risk  the  queen  amongst  them.  The  bees  being 
all  spread  round  the  sides  of  the  skep  and  over  the  top,  were 
80  listless  that  one  would  have  supposed  that  no  injury  would 
be  done  to  a  queen  introduced  to  them ;  but  when  I  put  the 
queen  among  a  number  of  bees  on  the  side  of  the  hiye,  no 
sooner  did  they  become  aware  of  her  presence  than  they  made 
the  most  ferocious  attack  upon  her,  etinging  her,  apparently, 
to  death.  So  violent  were  they  in  the  attack,  that  I  had  to 
sever  the  attacking  bees  in  two  before  I  could  rescue  the  queen. 
She  appeared  to  have  suffered  much. 

I  now  saw  it  was  useless  to  try  any  more,  and  accordingly 
returned  her  to  the  little  box ;  but  she  was  there  most  un- 
mercifully attacked  by  her  own  bees.  In  inspecting  the  box 
a  few  minutes  after  I  had  put  her  in,  I  found  her  on  the  bottom 
violently  attacked,  and  in  danger  of  being  stung  to  death.  I 
have  often  witnessed  such  instances  before.  I  immediately 
took  her  out,  and  resolved  once  more  to  risk  her  with  the 
driven  bees.  I  saw,  if  left  alone,  she  would  in  all  probability 
have  died.  I  put  her  in  a  small  cluster.  The  bees  were  not  so 
ferocious  as  at  first.  I  then  inverted  the  skep,  placing  over 
it  the  skep  containing  the  comb  from  which  the  bees  had  been 
driven.  A  good  many  went  up  into  the  comb,  and  I  was  glad 
to  observe  that  they  now  began  to  manifest  signs  of  the  loss  of 
the  queen.  Still,  ihe  mass  of  bees  would  not  leave  the  lower 
hive.  They  all  dung  round  the  upper  edges,  and  there  they 
remained  sJl  day,  though  close  to  the  fire.  I  drummed  them 
oocaaiooally,  but  tfaCy  would  not  leave.  I  was  never  so  ex- 
hausted with  any  operation.  I  went  down  to  the  kitchen  about 
10  P.M.,  and  noticed  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  bees  had  gone 
up.  On  narrowly  examining  tiie  lowest  part  of  the  cluster  of 
bees  attached  to  the  lower  skep  I  saw  the  queen  among  the 
bees,  and  apparently,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings,  not 
much  injured.  I  by  n^eans  of  a  twig  gently  removed  the  bees, 
and  in  the  course  of  some  little  time  was  enabled  to  induce 
them  all  to  move  up.  The  queen  accompanied  the  bees  into 
tiie  upper  hive.  "Whether  she  has  received  serious  injury  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Her  gait  would  lead  me  to  suppose  she  has 
not. 

To  add  to  the  labour  of  the  above  operaiian,  one  or  two  of 
the  combs  of  the  "  drammed  skep  *'  had  fallen  down.  Ton 
Imow  what  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  tbese  rsinserted  in  a 
eonunon  straw  skep.  I  was  kept  in  great  suspense  during  the 
whole  period  of  a  troublesome  operation.  Using  a  cage  at  this 
season  of  the  year  I  fear  would  not  have  succeeded.  I  was 
afraid  the  bees  would  neglect  the  queen  and  allow  her  to 
perish. — J. 


INVADING-WASPS— LATE  FEEDING. 

CbiJU)  you  give  me  any  adviee  how  to  prevent  wasps  attack- 
ing and  robbing  a  hive?  I  have  totally  lost  my  finest  stock, 
weighing  36  lbs.,  from  this  cause.  Observing  that  the  wasps 
were  disturbing  the  bees,  I  mortared  all  round  the  hives,  leaving 
only  a  hole  big  enough  for  one  bee  to  pass,  which  I  had  hoped 
wodld  have  enabled  &em  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  wasps. 
The  hive  in  question  is  a  straw  hive  in  a  wooden  box.  A  few 
days  since  I  found  the  bees  in  a  most  disturbed  state,  hanging 
in  a  thiflk  cluster  outside  the  box.  Next  day  I  found  them  the 
same,  except  that  numbers  were  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  I 
then  proceeded  to  drive  out  the  remaining  bees,  and  found  that 
there  was  not  a  partide  of  honey  left  in  the  comb,  that  two  or 
three  weeks  before  had  weighed  86  Ibp.  I  dressed  a  fresh  pot, 
but  the  beee  have  not  taken  to  it,  and  have  all  disappeared.  I 
fear  my  remaining  hives  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
as  I  frequently  see  a  wasp  making  its  way  in.  Would  it  be 
desirable  to  feed  the  bees  at  present  ?  owing  to  the  wet  Septem- 
ber they  have  not  done  much  work.— E.  B.  B. 

[The  queen  had  probably  died,  and  the  stock  fallen  into  a 
dwindling  condition  before  Uie  final  onslaught  was  made.  Many 
if  not  most  of  the  bees  which  you  drove  out  and  which  ulti- 
mately disappeared,  were,  doubtless,  marauders  from  other 
hives.    If  your  remaining  colonies  are  populous  and  possessed 


of  fertile  queens,  you  may  by  diminishing  their  entraaoes  en- 
Me  them  to  set  wwps  at  defiance.  Autumnal  feeding  shoald 
only  be  resorted  to  if  the  stocks  are  too  light  to  faeethe  coin 
winter.  It  should  at  any  rate  be  now  no  longer  delayed,  a 
should  be  conduded  before  the  end  of  this  month.] 


Takino  Bees. — ^A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  &QQttiih 
Gardener  *'  says — **  To  tame  vicious  bees,  we  hare  oi^  to 
accustom  them  to  the  form  of  human  beings.  A  scare-erov, 
or  what  my  Scotch  friends  call  *  a  potato  bo^,'  placed  in  front 
of  the  hives  of  stinging  bees,  is  a  great  help.  It  can  be  shifted 
now  and  then,  and,  to  provoke  a  general  attack,  place  a  loose 
waving  rag  or  handkerchief  in  the  hand  of  the  bojgile.  I  bave 
been  told  that  vicious,  kicking  horses  have  been  completely 
cured  by  hanging  bags  of  hay  behind  them  in  their  stalh. 
They  kicked  and  plunged  at  the  bags  tin  their  strength  vbb 
exhausted,  when  their  viee  and  folly  1^  them ;  so  thftt  Ihey 
quietly  tolerated  the  bags  to  dangle  by  their  eides,  and  groomi 
to  do  as  they  liked.  In  like  manner,  the  bees  attack  the  wsTing, 
provoking  handkerdiief,  and  sting  at  it  till  their  vice  leaTes 
them,  ^at  which  scares  crows  tends  to  domesticate  bees.  If 
lECpt  in  a  garden  where  men,  women,  and  children  sie  ofioi 
seen,  and  where  they  axe  not  disturbed,  bees  are  as  tame  and 
peac^ble  as  cocks  and  hens.'* 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

IvcuBAToas  (A  Bub$eriber).—Yre  cannoiimderUko  tonxyhi«h<>''tb* 
bett.*'    That  which  wo  have  aeon  and  heard  most  of  ia  Mr.  Bimdkfj*!. 

DoRKCVOB  voT  Ablx  TO  Waijc  {J.  T.  5.).— The  probable  eaoae  of  tlu 
inability  of  the  Dorking  cock  to  walk  is  that  he  has  swollen  and  tandti 
feet,  cansed  by  perchinf?  too  hiffh,  or  perhaps  by  the  flooring  of  the  Iioom 
in  which  he  roosts.  ▲  bird  of  between  7  and  8  lbs.  fklls  hesTilr  on  kli 
feet  when  he  flies  from  a  perch.  If,  therefore,  he  roosts  more  thu  S  feet 
from  the  ffroond  that  womd  caase  the  evlL  The  same  inability  to  vilk 
would  explain  the  enlarged  Ilrer  of  the  other.  Another  cause  would  be 
stone,  briok,  or  wooden  flooring  to  the  house.  Either  of  these  causes  flnt 
strain  and  swelling,  and  afterwards  paralysis  of  the  feet  and  lega  Have 
Tonr  perehes  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  flooring  of  kraee  grateL  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  Spanish  fowl  to  become  pied,  and  we  hare  knovt 
them  moult  quite  white,  and  afterwards  rotum  to  their  original  eolouz. 

B&AHKA  Poonu.s  Eablt  Li^xxBS  (Tho^  W.  &).— Tour  ezperieaee  of  . 
Brahmas  will  be  endorsed  by  most  persons  who  keep  them.    They  begin 
to  lay  at  betweentflye  and  six  months  old. 

Cochin-china  with  Swollen  Hbad  (Tom).— Toot  FSrtrfilge  Coehin 
hen  is  suiTering  from  cold.  Give  her  some  tossd  steeped  in  Strang  old 
ale.  In  all  oaaes  it  is  weU  to  separate  diseaMd  from  heaithy  birds.  Do 
so  in  this  instance,  and  she  will  soon  veoorer.  The  best  medidM  is 
BaUy*s  pills. 

Oawb  Cook  wish  Swollbk  Hbab  (7.  j;.).~>Tke  pivrious  answer  wQl 
■erre  in  your  ease.  As,  however,  Game  are  subleet  to  xoop,  and  CoeUas 
are  not,  we  advise  yon  to  add  to  other  remedies  camphor  in  his  water, 
and  pills  of  it  the  sise-of  a  pea,  two  every  other  day. 

Bhahka  Pootbab  (F,  r.).— The  plan  you  propose  to  Mt  op  a  sieek  of 
Bnhmas  is  quite  correct,  and  will  produce  yon  exeeUsnt  birds  if  70B 
make  a  good  selection  of  your  new  stock,  Hondans  are  smong  tks 
hardiest  fowls  we  know,  doing  well  at  all  times  and  on  aQ  soils.  Ihsj 
are  excellent  layers. 

Fabnwobth  Show  >(  J.  F.  Neroton)^The  Secretary  ought  either  to 
return  the  stamps  or  send  you  a  catalogue.  It  would  be  difllcnlt  to  prors 
that  he  received  them. 

l&XBOB.>-^In  your  report  of  the  Famwotth  Show,  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowkris 
pot  down  as  the  winner  of  the. second  prize  in  'Ducks,  any  oQmt 
variety.'  The  second  prise  was  awarded  to  a  pen  of  GaroUnas  bekngiBg 
to  me.— J.  K.  Jbssop,  Hull," 

Loho  BwnoK  Show.— Mrs.  Bailey  won  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of 
DorUngs.    It  was  not  a  "local"  prtee. 

MnwLBTOM  Show.— "In  your  impression  of  the  9lh  inat..  appeared  s 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Holt,  stating  that  though  to  my  pen.  No.  861,  wtt 
awarded  the  flzst  prise,  yet  it  bdonged  to  Um,  as  his  Black  Hambn^ 
cockerel  had  been  put  into  it.  I  was  not  at  Middleton,  but  I  receiTsd  nr 
own  cockerel  back  in  say  own  basket,  which  does  not  look  as  if  there  bsi 
been  a  mistake.  The  Secretary  refuses  to  pay  me  the  premimn.  Wm 
you  inform  me  if  I  am  not  rally  entitled  to  it  ?— CHAai.as  OBDawici, 

(You  were  not  entitled  to  the  prise  if  Mr.  HolVs  cockerel  was  te  tbe 
pen  assigned  to  vou.  Whether  it  was  so  we  oamifit  say.  a%erB  was  anek 
mlwmanagemeni  at  the  Show.] 

PioBONS  Dtino  (8hort-fae«,  Umeriek).—!  sm  not  acquainted  with  the 
diseaoe  you  mention— *' crops  full  of  water.**  I  should  tWnk  it  tnae 
from  somethinff  inlnrions  in  their  food  or  water.  Has  the  former  bees 
heated  or  Uln-diied  t  or  does  the  latter  contain  any  lead,  or  anr  other 
injurious  substance  in  solution  f  I  should  be  inolhned  to  keep  tne  dek 
birds  short  of  water,  and  •ii™i«<rtffl'  a  bread  pill  containing  one  grun  of 
calomel  and  the  twelfth  part  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetie,  to  be  foSowe^ 
by  cod-liver  oil  as  a  restorative ;  the  calomel  may  require  repestiag. 
Beans  I  think  are  better  food  than  peas.  Bopped  bread  and  bnokwhest 
may  be  dven  to  the  invalids.— B.  P.  Bbxht. 

SAI.X  Oat  (C.  W.  fl.,  arunoek)^ThB  simpleet  form  of  aatt  eat  for 
Pigeons  is  a  mixture  of  old  mortar  and  salt  There  is  no  law  sgaisA 
having  a  looking-glass  in  a  Pigeon-house,  nor  do  we  think  one  neoeestfy. 
Ton  can  have  the  "Pigeon  BookfortheMany  "  from  oqr  offioe  for  twealir 
stamps. 

Gbapb  Wm  (D. !?.).-»  is  not  "necessary  "  to  add  water  to  the  ex- 
pressed Juice.  Water  is  added  only  to  increase  the  qoantiliy.  U  7«« 
have  juioe  only,  much  less  sugar  will  be  needed. 


Ootober  80, 1806.  ] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month 

Week. 

OCT.  80-NOV.  6,  1866. 

Average  Temperature 

Bain  in 

last 
80  years. 

Bon 
Bises. 

Sun         Moon 
Sets.       Rises. 

1 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Sun. 

Year. 

Day. 
65.0 

^f 

Hean. 

Days. 

m.      h. 

m.    h. 

m.      h. 

m.      h. 

Dairs 

m.    B. 

80 

Tu 

Nerines. 

46.6 

19 

62af  6 

86af4 

lOafll 

8af  1 

16    14 

80&  » 

81 

W 

Andersonia  sprengolioides. 

68.8 

88,1 

46.9 

20 

54      6 

84     4 

mom. 

42      1 

16    16 

804 

Th 

Aix  Saints. 

54.3 

88.8 

46.2 

22 

65      6 

82      4 

19      0 

12      2 

.  24 

16    18 

805 

P 

Chimonanthns  fragrans. 

54.8 

87.7 

46.0 

17 

67      6 

80      4 

27      1 

87      2 

25 

16    19 

806 

S 

68.4 

86.9 

45.2 

18 

69      6 

29      4 

88      2 

2      8 

26 

16    19 

807 

SUH 

28  Sunday  aitjeb  Tbixitt. 

61.9 

86.7 

44.8 

20 

1      7 

27      4 

41      8 

28      8 

27 

16    18 

808 

, 

M 

Camellias. 

68.2 

87.8 

45.5 

20 

8      7 

25      4 

44      4 

51      8 

28 

16    17 

809 

Prom  observations  taken  neap  London  during  the  last  thirty-nine  years,  the  average  diy  temperature  of  the  week  is  53.7';  and  its 

night 

temperature  87.6°.    The  greatest  he  it  was  64', 

on  the  2ad.  1857;  and  the  lowest  cold  19',  on  the  Srd,  1881.     The  greatest  lau  oi  ram  watr   \ 

0.96  inch.    N3.— The  Calendar  contains  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 

' 

IRESINE  HERBSTII  versus  COLEUS 
VERSCHAFFELTI. 


HE  changes  of  public  opinion 
have  been,  often  point^jd  to 
as  an  indication  of  the  fal- 
libility of  oin:  iiRtnre  :  a 
fashion,  ex  i  stn  to  -tl  a j,  is 
given  up  to-morrow,  and 
again  called  into  favour  at  a  future  time.  Now,  is  it  right 
to  accuse  the  general  pubUc  of  this,  or  are  those  who 
constitute  themselves  the  leaders  of  fashion  to  take  the 
blame  ?  In  general  they  are  ready  enough  to  claim  the 
credit  where  there  is  any,  and  why  should  they  not  have 
the  censure  ?  Now  in  gardening,  plans  and  plants  are  alike 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  time,  are  for  a  time  extolled 
beyond  their  merits,  while  afterwards,  perliaps,  they  are 
equally  underrated.  The  tendency  of  a  large  section  of 
the  community  to  run  into  extremes  is  the  cause  of  this, 
but  fortunately  the  freedom  of  discussion  on  such  matters 
saves  some  valuable  plants  from  being  entirely  written 
down.  The  friends  who  so  strenuously  advocated  their 
claims  in  time  of  prosperity  do  not  always  allow  them  to  be 
run  down  without  saying  a  word  in  their  favour ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  sharp  controversy  to  bo 
entered  into,  in  which  both  sides  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  right.  Such  a  controversy  has  certainly  been  going  on 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  plants  mentioned  above,  and  at 
a  time  when  victory  has  decided  in  favoiur  of  one  which  on 
former  occasions  was  vanquished,  let  us  look  to  the  causes 
which  brought  about  this  result. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  Colons  Verschaffelti  was  first 
recommended  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  in  the  hot  summers 
of  1858  and  1859  it  had  a  triumph,  but  the  following  sea- 
son being  cold,  wet,  and  sunless,  was  so  decidedly  adverse 
to  its  progress,  that  it  was  at  once  condemned  as  a  bedder. 
Since  then,  however,  it  has  again  risen  in  favour,  and  with 
many  has  asserted  its  claim  to  superiority  over  Pcrilla 
nankinensis  and  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber;  but 
last  year  a  new  claimant  to  fame  appeared  in  number 
in  the  shape  of  Iresine  Herbstii.  It  had  been  in  probation 
the  year  before,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  contend 
on  equal  terms  with  its  rival ;  1805,  however,  saw  it  dis- 
tributed far  and  wide.  The  Coleus  also  received  its  meed 
of  patronage  ;  and  as  the  summer  advanced,  loud  were  the 
praises  bestowed  by  its  friends  on  its  superiority  over  its 
rival,  whose  dingy  look  in  some  of  the  London  parks  after 
the  warm  dry  weather  of  June  and  early  part  of  July  was 
by  some  thought  to  be  fatal  to  its  reputation.  By- and- by, 
however,  the  Iresine  showed  more  signs  of  life,  and  if 
September  1865  had  been  like  the  past  September,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Iresine  would  have  been  the  favourite. 
As  it  was,  it  required  all  the  energies  of  its  friends  to  main- 
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tain  it  on  a  footing  with  the  Coleus ;  and  its  easier  propa- 
gation, and  being  more  readily  kept  in  winter  in  places- 
deficient  in  Ktove  accommodation,  led  to  its  appearing  in 
greater  force  than  ever  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year, 
and  witli  a  result  difierent  from  that  of  last  year,  yet  con- 
firming the  opinion  that  some  had  entertained  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  plants ;  for  early  in  the 
season  tlie  warm  weather  of  June  started  the  Coleus  into 
growth,  and  improved  its  colour,  wliile  the  same  cause$$ 
not  only  checked  the  progress  of  the  Iresine,  but  absolutely 
bleached  the  existing  foliage  into  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Purple  Beech  when  falling  in  autumn^a  dirty 
withered-looking  brown.  Of  course  this  was  the  time  for 
its  enemies  to  cry  it  down,  but  as  it  could  not  be  replaced 
at  that  time,  it  had  to  stand,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
as  showery  weather  set  in  during  August  the  Iresine  began 
to  grow  and  improve  in  colour,  while  the  Coleus  remained 
stationary,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  impartial  judges 
would  have  given  the  palm  of  merit  to  the  Iresine,  and 
stiU  more  so  at  the  present  time,  when  its  free  growtli 
good  habit,  and  admirable  colour  are  all  that  can  be 
desired ;  while  its  rival  has  been  going  back,  having  ceased 
to  grow  several  weeks  ago,  and  its  foliage  has  lost  that 
freshness  which  gives  it  beauty.  This,  I  may  add,  is  the 
case  on  the  20th  of  October,  neither  of  them  having  re- 
ceived any  harm  from  frost,  and  both  occupying  positions 
of  equal  advantage. 

Now  these  examples  teach  us  plainly  enough  that  the 
two  plants  require  conditions  so  widely  difierent  that  they 
can  never  compete  together  on  equal  terms  ;  for  it  is  like 
arguing  the  respective  merits  of  a  ridge  Cucumber  and  a 
head  of  Celery,  and  the  friends  of  each  may  point  out  in- 
stances enough  where  the  one  has  succeeded  and  the  other 
failed,  forgetting  that  atmospheric  conditions  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter ;  while  it  is  patent  to  every 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  that  tlie  one  rejoices  in 
hot  sunshine,  and  the  other  in  moisture,  the  Celery  and 
Iresine  both  doing  better  with  the  cool,  long,  dewy  nights 
of  autumn  than  when  exposed  to  the  bright  glare  of  a  mid- 
summer's sun,  which  the  Cucumber  and  Coleus  delight  in. 
Now,  this  points  out  conclusively  enough  what  ought  to  be 
done.  The  Iresine  should  not  be  planted  where  early- 
summer  decoration  is  of  consequence,  unless  the  situation 
be  shady  or  damp  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  omit  planting 
the  Coleus  in  a  situation  of  the  latter  kind.  It  is  useless 
for  the  friends  of  the  Iresine  to  advise "  shade  and  mois- 
ture in  all  the  cases  where  they  recommend  it,  for  no 
worse  character  can  be  given  to  any  plant  than  to  state 
that  it  requires  some  special  treatment  difierent  from  the 
generality  of  plants.  How  is  it  possible,  or  at  least  prac- 
ticable, to  treat  this  plant  differently  from  those  with  which 
it  is  associated  in  a  ribbon-border  or  mixed  bed,  and  yet 
its  most  suitable  place  is  ^vith  other  plants  ?  The  simplest 
way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  would  be  to  say,  tliat  in 
districts  where  an  unusual  amoimt  of  rain  falls  during  the 
summer,  let  the  Iresine  be  employed  as  much  as  you  like ; 
but  where  sun  rather  than  rain  prevails,  and  where  the 
turf  and  pastures  are  burnt  up,  where  Cabbages  look  blue^ 
and  Peas  mildew  early  in  the  summer,  then  be  sure  that 
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the  Iresine  will  fail,  and  the  Colens  prosper,  and  in  sitnations 
of  this  kind  it  is  well  only  to  plant  the  latter.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  plenty  of  moisture  exists,  not  in  the  ground  only 
(for  to  that  it  ean  be  given  by  hand),  but  in  the  atmosphere  also, 
plant  the  Iresine,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  its  brighter  colour 
and  increased  growth ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  its  foliage,  like 
that  of  many  exotic  plants,  looks  most  rich  when  wet.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  in  dull  foggy  weather  it  shines  most  con- 
spicuously ;  and  late  in  the  autumn,  when  Coleus  YerschafFelti 
and  Perilla  nankinensis  are  both  decaying,  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  stand  out  firm,  bright,  and  clear,  and  though,  perh^s, 
less  dark  than  earlier  in  the  season,  yet  equally  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, and  beautiful.  Of  course  I  allude  to  their  appearance 
before  frost,  for,  after  that  time,  like  Geraniums  and  other 
plants,  the  Iresine  is  no  longer  ornamental. 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Iresine  likes  moisture, 
and  perhaps  shade,  or  at  all  events  does  not  succeed  well  in  dry 
Btinny  weather  and  hot  situations,  it  may  be  inferred  that  many 
other  plants  have  also  their  favourite  positions  as  well  as 
seasons,  and  referring  to  the  latter,  I  would  caution  all  inex- 
perienced young  gardeners  being  too  much  influenced  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  what  they  have  seen  during  the  present 
autumn.  A  September  has  passed  which  has  been  unparallelied 
for  many  years  as  regards  dull  sunless  days,  with  fog  and  rain. 
This  period,  commencing  in  August,  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  of  course  the  result  is  different. 
Plants  are  obtaining  a  reputation  this  season  which  was  accorded 
to  others  last  year,  and  the  reverpe.  Now,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
be  too  hastily  led  away  by  accidental  circumstances  creating 
success ;  the  gay  appearance  of  plants  in  a  wet  September  is 
no  recommendation  when  a  dry  hot  June  occurs,  and  th^y 
muBt  do  good  service  in  this  case  before  they  can  establish  a 
character  as  suitable  for  all  seasons. 

I  would  ask,  What  can  be  done  to  make  the  Iresine  an  orna- 
mental plant  in  a  dry,  hot  situation  at  midsummer  in  a  sunny 
season?  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  answer  the  question  I 
would  say,  Do  not  plant  it  with  that  view,  but  have  Coleus  or 
something  else.  If  a  similar  question  were  asked  me  as  to 
making  a  good  display  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland 
during  August  and  afterwards,  I  might  with  confidence  recom- 
mend the  Iresine ;  for  hot  and  dry  as  the  September  of  last 
year  was,  I  saw  this  plant  in  excellent  condition  in  Dumfries- 
shire, while  in  the  south  of  England  and  around  London  it 
was  considered  a  failure.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  other  places 
having  a  damp  atmosphere  this  plant  might  also  have  been 
seen  in  perfection  at  the  same  time.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  plant  growing  under  all  conditions  ere  we 
give  a  decisive  opinion  upon  it,  and  it  also  appears  that  each  of 
the  two  plants  forming  the  subject  of  this  article  has  its  peculiar 
advantages,  and  likfethe  Cucumber  and  Celery,  both  do  not  alike 
thrive  at  the  same  time.  Many  other  plants  have  their  favourite 
seasons  and  situations,  but  although  we  can  in  most  cases 
afford  them  the  latter,  the  former  are  a  matter  of  unoerfainty. 
This  very  uncertainty,  nevertheless,  is  perhaps  the  mainspring 
of  enterprise,  for  in  those  countries  where  a  certain  result  is 
sure  to  follow  at  a  certain  season,  industry  as  well  as  enter- 
prise is  at  an  end.  With  us  art  has  accomplished  much,  and 
has  other  triumphs  before  it.  The  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and 
more  especially  such  a  one  as  the  present,  affecting  as  it  does 
other  plants  as  well  as  the  two  in  question,  deserve  a  separate 
notice. — J.  Kobson. 


THE  NEW  ROSES. 
Although  there  are  several  matters  which  press  on  me  at 
this  time,  yet  I  have  received  so  many  communications  \rith 
reference  to  the  new  Eoses  which  are  likely  to  reach  us  from 
the  Continent  this  season,  that  I  must  put  other  matters  on  one 
side  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  judgment  upon  the  Roses  which 
the  assiduity  of  our  foreign  friends  has  added  to  our  already 
numerous  catalogue:],  and,  in  so  doing,  wit^h  distinctly  that  it 
may  bo  understoid  how  far  that  judgment  goes.  I  pietend  to 
no  infallibility  in  the  matter— I  have  no  idea  that  if  I  see  a 
Hose  and  thiuk  it  to  be  good  that  it  must  necessarily  be  so  ; 
much  less  do  I  pretend  to  decide,  from  descriptions  of  flowers 
which  I  have  not  seen,  which  are  to  be  our  favourites.  My 
opinion  in  former  years  of  flowers  that  I  had  seen  was  not 
far  ^^^:ong,  and  in  naming  the  best  Bases  of  last  season  from 
those  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  that  opinion  will 
be  found,  I  believe,  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  results.  As  I  have 
ahready  intimated,  I  had  this  year  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing 


the  new  Boses  than  in  previous  seasons,  having  visited  most  of 
the  Lyons  raisers,  and  seen,  also,  'the  largo  collection  of 
M.  Eugdne  Yerdier  at  Yitry.  I  thus  saw  them  on  ^e  trees, 
and  was  enabled  to  form  a  judgment,  not  only  of  the  floven, 
but  of  the  style  of  growth  of  the  plant — a  matter  which  ong^t 
to  be  now  of  first  importance,  for,  as  we  have  now  goed 
varieties  of  most  shades  of  colour,  nothing  with  a  weak  and 
sickly  constitution  should  be  tolerated. 

The  list,  03  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  oomprisM 
five  Tea  Boses,  two  Bourbons,  and  fifty-three  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Of  the  Tea  Boses,  three  come*  from  the  establish- 
ment of  M.  Guillot  fils  at  Lyons,  one  from  Oger,  and  one  from 
Laifay.  I  give  first  of  all  the  raiser's  description,  and  then  my 
own  opinion. 

1.  Boitton  d'Or  (Guillot  fils).— Plant  vigorous,  seedfing  of 
Tea  Canari;  flowers  medium-sized,  very  full,  and  showing 
well,  superb,  shaded  yellow,  reverse  of  petals  white. 

2.  Madame  Brimond,  —  Plant  vigorous ;  flower  large,  Tsry 
full,  holding  itself  well,  varying  from  fine  clear  pnrplish  red  to 
deep  shaded  purple. 

3.  Madame  Margottin,  —  Plant  very  vigorous ;  flower  Urge, 
very  full,  globular,  and  holding  itself  well,  beautiful  dvk 
citron  yellow,  centre  rosy  peach,  the  edge  of  petals  white. 

4.  Lucr^ce  (Oger). — Plant  delicate;  flowers  large,  veiy foil, 
h  rosette  in  the  centre,  salmon  rose  passing  into  deep  rose. 

5.  Monsieur  Furtado  (Laflay). —  Plant  vigorous;  flawen 
medium-sized,  very  full,  well  formed,  blooming  in  clostan, 
beautiful  clear  saffron  yellow. 

Of  these  I  have  seen  the  first  three,  the  production  of 
Guillot  fils,  and  am  inclined  to  think  very  favourably  of 
Bouton  d'Or  and  Madame  Margottin.  The  former  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  yellow,  and  the  latter  had  a  beautiful  oombii^s- 
tion  of  colours  in  the  citron  yellow  of  the  outside  petals  and 
the  peach  of  the  centre.  Madame  Br6mond  I  did  not  think  so 
much  of;  while  the  delicate  habit  of  Lucr^ce,  indicated,  I 
suppose,  by  the  description  p(nt  vigoureux,  excludes  it  from  our 
lists.  M.  Furtado  bears  a  good  name,  and  is  the  production 
of  a  raiser  whose  name,  though  of  a  former  generation,  ought 
to  be  dear  to  every  lover  of  the  Queen  of  flowers. 

The  Bourbon  Boses  are,  as  I  have  said,  only  two  in 
number. 

1.  CEillet  Flamand  (Oger). — Plant  vigorous;  flowers  medium 
size,  full,  flat,  lively  rose,  marked  and  striped  with  fine  white. 

2.  Petite  Amante  (Soupert  and  Netting).  —  Plant  vexy 
vigorous ;  flowers  medium  size,  very  full,  fresh  lively  loae, 
back  of  petals  carmine  red. 

Of  these  I  know  nothing.  The  description  of  the  first  reads 
well,  for  we  are  deficient  in  marbled  flowers,  and  a  really  good 
one  would  be  valuable,  but  many  of  these  so-called  patuteMe 
flowers  are  merely  sports.  I  had  Anna  de  Diesbaoh  of  a 
similar  character,  bub  it  altered  the  constitution  of  the  Boie 
considerably,  nor  were  the  flowers  so  well  formed  oi  fall  as  io 
its  normal  state.  If  this  be  a  seedling,  of  course  these  ve- 
marks  would  not  apply,  but  I  know  nothing  of  it.  The  other 
does  not  read  like  anything  Yery  novel. 

And  now  for  the  more  popular  and  larger  dass  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Of  these,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  fifty-two 
arranged  thus  as  to  raisers. 


Eagene  Verdier     13 

Sonpert  and  Notting   ..  1 

Fontaine  pdre 4 

Boyau    2 

0(?er 1 

D.imaizin 8 

Gantreau 1 

Trouillard    8 

LoTeqne  et  ills  1 

Vigneron 1 

TouTais    8 


Peters   S 

Morenu 8 

Liaband   8 

Oonod  8 

Ducber 6 

Ouillcrtflla I 

liacbarme    1 

Leach    1 

C.  Verdier    1 

GuiUotp6r« 8 


Those  raisers  whose  flowers  I  have  seen  are  Eugune  Verdier, 
Gonod,  Duoher,  Lacharme,  and  Guillot  fils,  and  I  believe  that 
amongst  these  growers  were  found  some  of  the  best  Boses  of 
last  season.  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  missed  seeing  Damaisin, 
as  I  think  two  of  his  Boses  of  last  season  are  likely  to  prove 
valuable ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Liabaud.  Another  time,  if 
I  am  permitted  to  go  to  Lyons,  I  must  take  more  time  about  it, 
so  that  if  I  do  miss  seeing  the  grower  in  one  day  I  may  hope  to 
mako  up  the  deficiency  in  the  following  one. 

DUCHEH. 

1.  Antoine  Ducher. — ^Plant  very  vigorous ;  flowers  perfectly 
cupped,  very  large,  full,  and  beautifully  formed,  lively  red.  TioB 
variety  is  a  seedling  from  Madame  Domage,  but  the  flovers 
are  still  more  beautiful  and  the  colour  deeper.  Vexy  good  lor 
forcing. 
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2.  Madoau  PaUiat— Plan*  yezy  Yigosons;  flowan  mecUnm- 
sized,  globular,  erect,  and  very  well  made,  daric  xose.  A. 
beautiful  yariety ;  very  free-floweriog  in  aatainn« 

8w  UadtmoUeUe  2^onin.— Plant  yigoroae;  flowera  medium- 
sized,  prodooed  singly,  very  full,  form  of  the  Cabbage  Boee, 
rose  slightly  tinted  with  salmon,  a  new  colour.  Flowers  freely 
in  autumn. 

4.  UonsUur  Plaisaa^on, — Plant  very  Tigorons ;  flowers  ereot, 
very  large,  globular,  full,  and  beautifully  shaped,  deep  earmine. 
A  very  good  variety  iot  forcing,  and  blooming  freely  in 
autumn. 

6.  Ville  de  Xyon.— Plant  very  vigorous ;  flowers  erect,  very 
large,  globular,  full,  and  very  well  formed,  deep  rose.  An 
excellent  plant  for  forcing. 

In  the  notes  that  I  made  at  the  time,  J,  set  down  Antoine 
Ducher  as  a  first-rate  Bose ;  and,  after  I  had  seen  all  the  others, 
I  came  to  the  coQclnsion  that  it  was  the  most  distinct  and  best 
Bose  I  had  seen.  The  colour  of  Mademoiselle  Nonin  will  re- 
commend it,  while  M.  Piaisaugon  is  large  and  good.  I  did  not 
see  anything  very  remarkable  about  the  other  two,  but  there 
were  not  many  blooms  of  them  to  be  seen  the  day  I  was  at 
Dacher*s. 

GoNon. 

6.  Gloire  de  Montplaisir.  —  Plant  very  vigorous  and  free- 
flowering  ;  flowers  large,  fall,  and  well  formed,  very  lively  red. 
A  very  remarkable  variety. 

7.  Madame  Anna  BagneU—Vlasii  vigorous  and  free-flowering ; 
flowers  in  corymbs,  large,  full,  with  round  petals,  imbricated, 
flesh  colour,  passing  to  marbled  rose. 

8.  Madame  iJivaL— -Plant  very  vigorous  ;  flowers  large,  full, 
and  well  formed,  tender  satiny  Bose,  a  variety  of  the  first 
order.  This  variety  presents  the  wood  and  foliage  of  Augnste 
liie;  the  flowws  are  fuller,  more  free-floWering,  and  the  colour 
more  clear. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  7  and  8  will  prove  to  be  good 
Boses,  if  I  recollect  aright.  Madame  Anna  Bagnet  is  of  the 
same  class  as  Virginal.  Madame  Bival  is  what  it  professes  to 
be,  an  improved  Auguste  Mie,  an  old  and  very  favourite  flower ; 
and  if  this  maintain  the  character  given  to  it,  it  is  likely  to  be 
still  more  so. 

GUILLOT  PILB. 

9.  Horace  F«7i^t.— Plant  very  vigorous ;  flowers  veiy  large, 
with  large  petals,  full,  and  standing  weU  up  above  the  foliage, 
of  a  beautiful  velvety  purplish  red  shaded  with  dark  crimson. 
A  plant  of  magnificent  effect. 

This  Bose  may  and  will  please  a  good  many,  but  in  my 
judgment  it  was  somewhat  too  large  and  coarse.  However, 
here  is  a  point  on  which  we  differ.  I  see  Mr.  Bivers  puts 
Jean  Lambert  and  Prudence  Besson  into  his  first  or  select  list ; 
neither  of  them  suits  my  taste,  though  the  latter  will  be  kept 
for  its  immense  size,  and  because  it  may  probably  be  the 
progenitor  of  a  larger  race  of  Boses  than  any  we  have. 

Lachabme. 

10.  r/ionn.-— Plant  vigorous ;  flowers  large,  full,  well  formed, 
beautiful  pure  lively  rose. 

I  did  not  see  this  Bose  when  visiting  La<Aarme,  but  he  told 
me  that  he  had  a  very  fine  rose-coloured  flower  to  send  out 
this  autumn ;  this  is  doubtless  the  plant. 

This  finishes  the  Lyons  Boses  that  X  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing.  I  shall,  if  all  be  well,  next  week  take  up  M.  Eugene 
Yerdier's,  and  then  the  others,  on  which  we  must  decide  either 
from  description  or  the  previous  reputation  of  the  raisers. — 
D.,  Deal, 


VIOLA  CORNTJTA. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wills  respectmg  the  above  (see  page  297),  I 
have  never  met  with  more  than  one  variety  of  the  true  Viola 
comuta.  Like  Mr.  Wills,  I  have  had  letters  and  specimens  from 
all  parts :  many  of  the  latter  proved  identical  with  my  own,  and 
many  were  not  iJhed  to  V.  comuta  at  all. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  Viola  comuta  used  at  this  place  is 
the  same  as  that  which  I  saw  at  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nursery  at 
York  in  the  spring,  and  whieh  I  should  imagine  to  be  the  true 
one.  I  have,  indeed,  noticed  a  little  difference  in  the  shade  of 
colour  of  some  of  the  flowers  raised  from  seed,  but  these  I  found 
in  the  course  of  the  season  could  not  be  detected  from  the  plants 
raised  from  cuttings.  Again :  soil  and  situation,  as  it  is  well 
known,  slightly  alter  the  colour,  size,  and  profusion  ef  blos- 
soms. However,  should  Mr.  WiUs's  variety  not  differ  from 
thai  used  here,  I  shall  consider  it  most  singular  and  fortunate 


to  think  we  both  introduced  it  afresh  to  the  public  about  the 
sasae  time,  and,  should  they  prove  different,  we  have  hit  upon 
two  really  valuable  Violas ;  for  if  Mr.  Wills's  variety  has  been 
extolled  in  the  north,  that  used  here  has  been  equally  so  in 
the  midland  oounties.  With  respect  to  Viola  comuta  being 
called  Wills's  variety,  I  am  satisfied  with  Mr.  W.'s  explana- 
tion; bat  it  certainly  did  appear  strange  to  me  to  find  Mb 
name^  associated  with  a  Viola  which  has  been  known  in  this 
country  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  a 
native  of  the  Pyrenees.  However,  I  believe  Mr.  Wills  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  his  variety  differs  from  the  one  in  the 
Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  and  that  the  variety  grown  there 
is  worthless  as  compared  with  his.  I  believe  Mr.  Tyerman,  the 
Gumtor,  was  at  one  time  of  the  same  opinion — that  the  variety 
there  was  not  the  same  as  the  one  grown  at  Hnntroyde  Park ; 
bat  on  his  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wills  at  the  latter  place,  bring- 
iog  home  with  him  some  of  Mr.  Wills's  specimens,  and  com- 
paring them  with  his  own,  he  could  detect  no  difference  in  the 
two.  He  was  much  delighted  with  it  at  Huntroyde ;  it  looked 
well,  and  seemed  quite  at  home,  being  very  gay. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  grown  this  Viola  to 
perfection,  that  the  different  modes  of  propagation  and  seasons 
of  planting  out  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  plant, 
more  particularly  as  regards  profusion  of  bloom.  In  tlus  no 
one  is  better  skilled  than  Mr.  Wills  himself,  for  whom  I  have 
th^  greatest  respect,  we  having  both  been  bo  long  contributors  to 
the  same  gardening  periodicals.  I  will  send  a  box  of  flowers  \iy 
post  to  Mr.  Wills,  and  should  they  differ  from  his  I  shedl  feel 
a  great  pleasure  in  exchanging  plants  with  him. — E.  Bennett, 
Gardener  to  G.  S,  Foljambe,  Esq.,  0»berion  Hall^  Worksop. 


OCTOBER  CHEREIES. 

It  is  so  unusual  to  gather  Cherries  at  this  season  from 
standards  growing  in  the  open  air,  that  I  am  induced  to  send 
you  a  few  fruit.  The  drenching  rain  of  yesterday  (Oct.  .26tb), 
has  made  them  crack,  and  to  a  certain  extent  has  destroyed 
their  flavour.  Till  then  they  were  bright  and  beautiful  as 
Cherries  in  June.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  Gheny — ^the 
Belle  Agathe — ^is  a  sort  of  mystery.  Its  type  seems  quite  un- 
known, and  its  wide  departure  in  its  nature  from  all  other 
kinds  of  Cherries  is  very  remarkable. — T.  B. 

[The  Cherries  were  very  good,  and  but  for  the  soaking  rain 
would  have  been  superior.  As  it  was  they  were  sweet  and 
refreshing,  and  are  certainly  desirable  to  include  among  our 
autoam  dessert  fruits.  They  are  a  small  crimson  Bigarteau. 
— Bna.] 

QCJEEN  ANNE'S  POCKET  MELON  CULTURE. 

I  BEG  to  thank  your  correspondent,  at  page  297,  for  having 
endorsed  what  I  said  in  favour  of  this  "  little  gem."  I  find  he 
is  well  aware  of  its  good  and  useful  properties,  and  also  justly 
observes  it  is  easily  cultivated.  I  have  not  grown  it  in  a  cold 
frame  myself,  but  believe  it  would  be  in  its  glory  if  planted  in 
loam  on  a  pure  bed  of  leaves. 

To  think  of  advancing  anything  more  on  the  cultivation  of 
Melons  in  pots,  or  otherwise,  than  has  already  appeared  in  Thb 
Journal  of  Hohtzcultube,  would  be  simply  superfluous,  espe- 
cially after  such  excellent  advice  as  Mr.  Abbey  gave  a  short  i^piA 
bock ;  but  to  comply  with  **  Cncnxis  Mblo'b  "  request,  I  nlay 
briefly  state  that  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  usual  way  in  a  gentle 
heat—in  a  mild  hotbed  for  instaDCO,  or  any  glass  structure 
where  a  temperature  of  65^  or  70^  can  be  commanded.  When 
the  plants  are  sufilciently  kurge  for  potting,  they  are  put  into 
60-sized  pots  ;  when  well  rooted  in  these  a  shift  is  given  them 
into  32's,  and  finally  into  24'8.  Perhaps  *'  Cucums  Melo  '' 
may  not  call  24'3  "  small  pots,"  However,  a  tolerably  stout 
piece  of  wire  about  14  or  15  inches  long  is  required,  to  which 
the  stem  should  be  tied,  and  on  the  top  of  the  wire  three  pieces, 
each  a  foot  long,  should  be  fastened  in  a  transverse  direction, 
and  bent  a  little  downwards,  and,  when  this  has  been  neatly 
done,  the  whole  will  be  somewhat  like  the  framework  of  a  smaU 
parasol  without  the  handle. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  grown  about  2  or  3  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  wire,  their  points  should  bo  pinched  out,  after 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  laterals  will  soon  make  their 
appearance ;  one  of  the  latter  only  should  be  tied  to  each  wire. 
How  comes  the  most  important  part  of  the  affair,  whieh  is  to 
secure  six  or  eight  fruit-blossoms  open  at  one  time.  If  one, 
two,  or  three  only  make  their  appearance  they  should  be 
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pinched  off,  as  the  object  in  view  is  to  have  six  nice  little  fniit 
all  of  one  size.  If  one  Melon  took  the  lead,  the  rest,  if  any, 
would  be  very  diminutive.  All  this  is  well  known  to  "  Cucumis 
MxLO."  A  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  is  required  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fruit-blossoms,  which,  when  secured, 
should  be  impregnated.  After  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  a  moister 
atmosphere  is  required  until  the  fruit  approaches  the  ripening 
state,  when  a  drier  or  less  humid  one  is  the  best.  The  usual 
routine  of  watering,  keeping  the  plants  clean,  and  ventQation 
ia  well  known,  and  needs  no  comment  here. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  where  seed  can  be  purchased,  and  am 
sorry  that  *'  Cucumis  Melo  "  has  been  put  to  so  much  in- 
convenience in  procuring  it;  but  to  make  amends  for  the 
annoyance,  I  will,  on  receiving  his  address,  forward  him  a 
few  seeds  of  the  true  sort,  and  in  his  hands  I  am  quite  sure 
they  will  thrive ;  and  when  the  gardener's  friend,"  as  ha  calls 
this  Melon,  comes  to  maturity,  I  hope  he  will  tell  us  all  about  it. 

A  Melon  which  I  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  of  October  6th,  was  grown  in  a  pot,  and 
weighed  4  lbs.  1  oz.  It  was  a  hybrid  Cashmere,  from  seed 
porchased  of  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

A  greater  variety  of  Melons  may  be  grown  in  a  given  space 
in  pots  than  when  planted  out  in  beds,  and,  like  orchard-house 
trees,  the  variety  is  charming. — John  Pbbkins,  The  Gardens, 
TJiomham  HaU,  Eye. 

P.S. — How  would  a  houseful  of  Melons  in  pots  look — say  a 
ftpan-roofed  house  with  a  path  down  the  centre,  and  two  rows 
of  plants  on  each  side,  some  trained  as  standards,  some  as 
bushes,  and  some  as  pyramids  ?  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon  in 
such  a  house  would  look  lovely  in  large  pots,  with  fif^y  or  sixty 
fruit  on  each  plant. — J.  P. 


MUSHROOM  TROUBLES. 

Or  all  things  grown  out  of  the  earth,  is  there  any  one,  or  any 
twenty,  equal  to  Mushrooms  in  the  subtle  power  they  possess 
of  disappointing  one  ?  We  make  great  preparations,  and  incur 
considerable  cost,  for  what,  if  the  seasons  turn  out  wrong,  is 
all  nothing;  and  it  strikes  me  the  seasons  never  are  right. 
They  are  always  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry. 
The  Mushroom-bed  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  failure,  and  yet 
no  one  can  be  blamed.  It  is  only  in  **  Farmers*  Magazines,"  and 
**  Journals  of  Horticulture,"  that  bad^etsful  can  be  gathered 
without  trouble  or  expense. 

Mrs.  Kicholls,  across  the  green,  makes  up  a  fresh  bed  every 
year  in  the  vain  hope  of  growing  them ;  but  the  materials  cost 
her  nothing,  and  the  labour  she  has  for  the  asking,  in  the  shape 
of  her  son's  gardener.  This  bed  is  made  after  her  own  design, 
and  I  must  say,  like  most  other  Mushroom-beds  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  is  not  a  prolific  yielder.  Strange  to  say, 
the  lady  never  loses  heart  or  hope,  but  tries  again. 

Once  she  found  about  a  score  had  been  splendid  Mushrooms. 
They  should  have  been  gathered  a  week,  but  she  had  been  away 
at  Bedcar,  and  no  one  had  thought  of  the  bed.  They  were  the 
whole  season's  crop. 

Then  there  is  Mrs.  Teasdale,  living  at  Hilltop  House ;  she 
has  a  piece  of  waste  land  facing  the  north,  in  which  this  year 
fihe  planted  a  few  rows  of  early  Potatoes.  All  along  the  ridges 
there  came  up  of  themselves  thick,  fat,  fleshy  Mushrooms; 
but  she  never  would  tell  how  she  managed  it.  She  only  said  it 
was  all  chance,  they  had  never  grown  before,  though  she  had 
tried  hard  to  make  them,  and  this  year  she  dare  not  eat  them 
for  fear  of  the  cholera. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  cost,  and  care,  and  trouble,  and 
nncertainty,  we  know  that  miles  away  from  our  great  towns,  in 
'the  pleasant  pasture  fields,  they  spring  up  of  their  own  sweet 
will,  such  Mushrooms  as  we  cannot  grow.  There  is,  however, 
a  drawback — unfortunately  they  are  not  always  the  real  eatable 
Mushrooms  which  we  find  growing ;  and  even  when  they  are, 
strange  to  say  they  somehow  or  other  change  as  they  pass  into 
the  cook's  hands ;  they  then  become  either  horse  Mushrooms 
or  poison. 

When  a  young  girl,  I  was  sent  into  the  country  to  get  quit 
of  a  barking  cough,  and  playing  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ouae,  a  mile  or  two  away  from  Selby,  in  Yorkshire— that  dear 
river,  about  which  poets  have  sung  until  they  have  made  a 
memorial  river  to  outlive  even  the  real  river — playing  there  I 
found  some  fine  Mushrooms,  and  took  them  home  with  me  to 
the  lodgings,  thinking  what  a  great  treat  I  would  have,  for  I 
was  very  fond  of  them,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  regard 
ibam  as  wholesome  food. 


*'0h!  they  are  not  fit  to  eat,  Mies;  they  are  horse  Mush- 
rooms, they*ll  make  you  ill;  very  like  kiU  yon;  best  throw 
them  away  at  once  for  fear  of  harm." 

*•  No,  don't,  Mrs.  Wilson,  I  beg ;  they  are  good."  I  was  too 
late,  the  poor  things  were  on  their  way  over  a  backyard,  a  five- 
feet  stone  wall,  into  the  dusty  high  road,  to  be  trodden  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  first  cart  horse  that  came  that  way.  No  nse  to 
fret  or  stamp  on  the  red  brick  floor  as  I  did.  Some  little  time 
afterwards  I  was  sent  into  the  kitchen  for  a  jug  of  water.  It 
was  the  dinner  hour.  A  labouring  man  was  hanging  up  his  cap 
behind  the  door ;  the  peg  seemed  unwilling  to  hold  it,  for  it  fell 
down  twice.  A  thick  neck-of -mutton  chop  was  steaming  hot 
upon  the  table,  and  some  dainty  Mushrooms  in  rich  dark 
gravj  sent  out  a  perfume  which  filled  me  with  a  sbange 
longing.  I  went  away  wondering  why  Mrs.  Wilson's  Hce 
should  be  so  very  red,  when  it  was  a  cool  morning.  I  do  not 
wonder  now. 

This  was  not  my  only  disappointment  in  the  Mushroom  way. 
I  must  confess  to  liking  the  "  nasty  things,"  as  they  are  often 
called,  very  much,  perhaps  too  much.  I  soon  grew  wise  enough 
to  know  that  cooks  at  lodging-houses  never  acknowledge  any- 
thing to  be  Mushrooms.  They  cover  all  over  with,  **  It  would 
be  such  a  dreadful  affair  if  I  were  to  poison  you.  Nobody  would 
ever  come  to  my  house  again." 

A  summer  ago  I  was  staying  at  Blackpool,  in  the  warm  month 
of  August.  There,  every  morning  during  the  week,  country 
women  brought  to  the  market  hampers  full  of  most  lovely 
Mushrooms — Mushrooms  to  dream  about,  they  were  so  thick 
and  white,  and  had  such  a  delicate  soft  pink  lining.  Th^ 
were  gathered  in  the  fields  miles  away,  so  they  said.  So  one 
day,  tired  of  the  great  sea  that  was  for  ever  beating  up  thou- 
sands of  star  fish  and  tiny  crabs  on  the  rough,  uncomfortable 
shore,  we  started  off  to  seek  Mushrooms  for  ourselves.  Leaving 
the  pier  and  the  town  behind,  we  went  far  on  the  north  shore, 
passed  the  new  hotel  then  building.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and 
far  out  among  the  fields,  those  almost  flowerless  and  treeless 
fields  which  stretch  out  to  Fleetwood,  catching  now  and  then 
glimpses  of  the  ocean — pictures  to  be  remembered  in  the  long 
dark  winter  nights — and  picking  here  and  there  a  Mushroom 
which  had  been  missed  by  the  early  gatherers.  Oh,  what  a 
day  of  warmth  and  beauty  it  was  1  and  many  an  exclamation  ot 
joy  escaped  us,  as  we  rested  beneath  the  **  blue  undonded," 
and  watched  the  still  bluer  butterflies  skim  merrily  past  us. 

Our  little  bags  were  full,  when  late  in  the  evening  we  reached 
home,  and  thinking  to  be  wiser  than  of  old,  we  sat  down  before 
our  large  window  that  faced  the  sea  to  prepare  our  Mushrooms. 
Pepper  and  salt,  and  milk,  and  butter,  and  Mushrooms  were 
properly  mixed  together  in  a  basin,  and  the  bell  rung  for  our 
pretty  waiting  maid.  I  am  afraid,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  would  say,  she 
thought  more  of  her  good  looks  than  her  work.  Many  rules 
and  charges  were  given ;  the  Mushrooms  were  to  be  cooked 
with  (dl  care,  and  brought  up  with  our  tea,  for  which  we  would 
wait,  though  we  were  very  hungry,  and  very  tired. 

How  the  white  waves  did  toss  themselves  up  in  the  evening 
light ;  how  untiringly  they  told  and  retold  that  old  story  we 
have  each  one  to  interpret  for  ourselves ;  how  the  crowds  of 
Lancashire,  and  Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire  people,  trod  and 
retrod  the  pier !  I  never  could  make  out,  what  profit,  or  pleasure, 
or  health,  or  anything,  they  found  in  doing  so — ^how  lights 
sprang  up  all  along  the  shore,  and  long  strings  of  poor,  tired 
donl^eys,  sought  their  way  home ;  and  how  at  last  crowds,  and 
sea,  and  lights,  and  music,  and  worry,  and  waiting  were  lost  in 
that  snatch  of  dreamless  sleep,  the  very  tired  alone  know  the 
sweets  of. 

Tea  came,  but  the  Mushrooms  ?  "  Dear  me,  Madam,  I  am 
so  sorry,  but  I  could  not  help  it,  it  was  not  my  fault.  Missus 
took  the  pan  lid  off  to  look  in,  and  forgot  to  put  it  on  again, 
and  all  the  soot  in  the  chimney  fell  in,  you  could  not  eat  them." 

I  did  not  believe  either  about  the  soot  or  the  sony ;  both 
were  imaginary  in  the  highest  degree.  No  more  Mushrooms 
at  Blackpool. 

A  month  ago  I  was  out  to  supper  at  Mrs.  Nicholls*s,  there 
was  a  large  dish  of  Mushrooms ;  they  were  not  her  own  growing 
though,  a  present  from  some  great  gardener  at  Methley. 

**I  say,  wife,  I  would  not  have  cooked  these  things,  I  am  not 
sure  they  are  safe  to  eat.  There  is  a  long  article  in  to-day's 
"  Mercury."  They  seized  all  the  Mushrooms  in  the  market  on 
Tuesday,  as  unfit  for  food.  They  say  they  are  not  as  they 
should  be  this  year,  owing  to  the  wet." 

So  Mr.  Nicholls  put  back  the  Mushrooms  he  had  been  helped 
to,  and  his  daughters  shook  their  heads,  and  would  not  have 
any,  thou^  their  dear  Mamma  ate  her's  with  great  relish,  in 
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spite  of  the  assnrance  she  wonld  be  dead  before  morning,  and  I 
refused,  though  longing,  for  a  long  array  of  oooks  and  nurses, 
vriHh  their  warning  words,  "  horse  Mushrooms,  and  poison," 
passed  before  my  mental  vision — ^not  that  Mrs.  Nioholls  came 
to  any  harm ;  she  survi?ed  the  night,  ate  up  next  day  all  that 
were  left,  laughed  at  her  husband,  and  is  living  still. 

Oh,  for  the  days  when  we  were  children,  and  cooked  our 
Mushrooms  on  the  bar,  without  dish,  or  pan,  or  spoon,  or 
plate,  carrying  them  about  with  us  in  our  pockets  imtil  our 
nursery  fire  was  our  own ;  thankful  for  pepper  and  salt,  over- 
joyed if  a  little  butter  was  added,  for  then  our  feast  was  com- 
plete !  No  thought  of  danger  or  poison  ever  troubled  us  then. 
AU  were  Mushrooms  that  grew  in  those  far>away  yet  ever  green 
pasture  fields.— Maud. 


LATE  PEAS. 
His  any  one  tried  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  a  late  Pea  f  With 
me  it  has  proved  a  valuable  one  for  that  purpose,  having 
had  gatherings  from  it  since  the  20th  of  September.  To-day, 
October  22nd,  I  have  gathered  a  large  dish.  The  flavour  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Should  the  weather  prove  favourable,  I 
shall  be  able  to  gather  Peas  for  another  fortnight,  as  I  have 
the  British  Queen  just  now  ready,  and  quite  an  ornament  to 
the  garden,  being  green  and  free  from  mildew,  and  as  full  of 
bloom  as  if  in  the  month  of  June.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
first  week  in  July,  and  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  strong,  heavy 
soil,  but  not  rich.  I  gathered  Peas  last  year  until  the  second 
week  in  November.— Thos.  Becord,  Hawhlmrst,  Kent, 


SPRING  BUDDING. 

BbAD  BSrOBB  THE   PENNSYLVANIA  HoRTICULTUBAL  SOCZZTT, 
SSFTEMBER  4tH,   1866. 

I  nssiBE  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  method  of 
spring  budding,  which  I  performed  upon  the  large  branches  of 
some  old  Pear  trees  during  the  spring  of  this  year — a  method 
which  has,  I  think,  some  advantage  over  those  in  common  use. 

It  is  often  found  that  one  has  an  old  and  vigorous-looking 
Pear  or  Apple,  which  has  become  covered  with  unproductive 
spurs,  and  is  a  good  subject  for  renewal,  by  cutting  book  or  by 
(prafting.  The  usual  plan  is  to  remove  many  of  the  larger 
limbs,  expecting  new  growths  to  spring  out  by  the  development 
of  accidental  buds,  from  which  some  are  selected  to  form  the 
future  tree ;  the  difficulty  of,  and  the  objection  to  this  is,  that 
the  disposition  to  the  development  of  buds  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  terminations  of  the  limbs,  in  many  cases  leaving 
the  lower  parts  bare.  Where  grafting  in  done,  only  the  ter- 
minal part  of  the  large  limbs  can  be  operated  upon,  so  that 
a  similar  method  of  cutting  back  is  necessary  to  get  new  wood 
on  which  to  graft  nearer  the  stem ;  this  occasions  the  delay  of 
one  season. 

I  have  pleasure  in  mentioning  a  plan  which  I  believe  will  in 
either  case  accomplish  the  result  aimed  at  with  certainty,  with 
regularity,  and  in  a  single  season  secure  the  foundation  of  a 
symmetrical  tree.  The  process  I  have  called  spring  budding ; 
but,  to  prevent  confusion  of  terms,  will  name  the  "  bud"  an 
insertion. 

We  will  suppose  a  long  and  exhausted  Pear  limb,  compara- 
tively denuded  of  branches  ;  such  a  one  as  we  so  commonly  see. 
The  first  preparation  will  be  to  remove  one-third  of  the  length ; 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  change  the  variety,  two  grafts  will  be 
placed  in  the  cut  end,  then  at  several  places  along  the  course 
of  both  sides  the  dead  outer  bark  should  be  scraped  away.  A 
triangular  incision  is  now  made  at  the  points  selected,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  wood ;  it  should  be  of  considerable  size,  vary- 
ing with  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  and  be  finished  by  removing 
the  bark  included  in  the  incision.  The  object  of  the  removed 
of  ihe  piece  of  bark  is  to  enable  the  insertion  to  be  introduced 
beneath  the  thick  bark,  and  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  at  the 
part  for  the  benefit  of  the  bud.  In  branches  of  4  inches  dia- 
meter the  triangle  should  be  1}  inch  at  the  base. 

The  preparation  of  the  insertion  is  made  by  taking  a  scion 
eat  from  well-matured  wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth, 
which  need  not  be  removed  more  than  a  few  days  before  wanted ; 
it  must  have  been  kept  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  buds  be  plump, 
bat  onstarted.  The  knife  should  be  entered  at  the  side  oppo- 
site the  selected  bud,  about  half  an  inch  above,  and  so  directed 
as  to  split  the  scion  in  the  middle  for  the  greater  part,  covering 
1  laob  or  more  below  the  bud,  and  on  the  same  side  with  it ; 


after  the  removal  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  outer  bark  at  each 
side  of  the  insertion  it  will  be  ready  for  introduction. 

A  sUt  is  now  made  from  the  base  of  the  triangular  cut  down- 
wards,  to  enable  the  bark  to  be  slightly  raised ;  the  insertion  is 
next  pressed  down  so  as  to  bring  the  bud  exactly  to  the  base  of 
the  triangle.  Orafting-wax  is  now  laid  upon  the  incision  last 
made,  and  all  the  cut  parts  completely  covered  by  the  wax ; 
when  a  piece  of  wood  the  size  of  an  ordinary  label  is  laid  over 
the  last  cut,  and  bound  down  tightly  upon  it  by  a  wrapping  of 
twine,  securely  tied,  so  as  to  counteract  the  disposition  of  the 
bark  to  curl  away  from  the  insertion,  which  tendency  is  uni- 
versal. Indeed,  so  important  is  this  tying,  that  success  can- 
not be  expected  if  it  is  omitted. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  above  described  are  so  moni- 
fest,  that  any  attempt  to  mention  them  would  be  superfluous ; 
each  one  accustomed  to  such  processes  will  know  when  he  can 
use  these  insertions  with  advantage. — ^Louis  Jack,  M.D. 


NEW  ORCHIDS  IN  CANTERBURY,  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

Mn.  Bbookes  paid  Mr.  Sales  a  visit,  and  found  me  in  a  drain 
covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot ;  in  fact,  I  could  not  see 
properly,  and  did  not  recognise  him  at  first,  as  1  had  my  eyes 
spattered  with  mud.  However,  I  came  out,  and  he  wanted  some 
Orchids  to  take  back  to  Stewart,  so  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
sending  some  living  plants  back  by  him  to  divide  between 
yourself,  Stewart,  and  Annstrong.  I  hope  you  received  them. 
They  are  not  such  good  ones  as  I  would  like  to  have  sent,  but 
it  so  happened,  a  day  or  two  after  he  came  here,  I  met  him  in 
Hokitika,  and  he  had  had  his  case  over,  and  was  ofl  the  next 
morning.  It  was  a  wet  day,  and  very  dark  in  the  bush,  so  that 
I  had  some  trouble  in  finding  the  little  Angnecum-looking 
phint ;  it  took  me  all  the  afternoon  to  do  so,  and  gave  me  a 
proper  drenching.  I  had  to  change  all  my  clothes,  and  then 
carry  the  plants  to  town  in  the  dark.  They  will  give  you  a 
better  idea  than  dried  ones. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  calling  the  Angnecum  a  Phalsnopsis ; 
however,  it  resembles  them  both.  As  to  your  only  making  out 
five  species,  I  have  found  so  many  terrestrial  ones  on  the 
plains,  and  I  consider  that  there  are  here  six  epiphytes,  or 
true  air-plants,  all  growing  on  trees,  and  the  AngrcDCum-looking 
one  only  on  the  tops  of  high  trees  ;  the  others  are  growing  at 
various  heights  right  down  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

Two  of  the  kinds  are  very  much  alike,  they  are  the  Dendrobe- 
looking  ones,  only  one  is  much  shorter  in  the  growths,  and 
flowers  much  later.  I  consider  its  fragrance  sweeter  than  that 
of  the  Lily  of  Uie  Valley. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  them,  as  you  will 
have  the  plants  themselves;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
AngriBCum,  and  a  fine-leaved  kind,  something  like  the  other 
two  Bendrobe-like  Orchids,  are  now  putting  out  their  flower- 
stems.  Then  there  is  the  fifth,  a  very  long,  slender-growing 
plant  with  the  seed- pods  very  round^  and  the  last  is  the  most 
diminutive  Orchid  I  ever  saw.  It  is  an  Orchid  in  miniature, 
and  very  much  resembles  the  Coalogynes.  I  will  obtain  flowers 
of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  meantime  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  your  opinion  of  them. 

We  began  to  trench  the  ground  about  ten  days  ago ;  there 
is  half  an  acre.  The  weather  here  has  been  splendid  for 
the  last  two  weeks ;  bright  sunshine,  and  sharp  white  frosts, 
and  no  rain  until  last  night  it  broke  down  once  more,  and  lam 
afraid  will  now  be  very  miserable. — James  Mabshall. 

[The  preceding  letter,  dated  July  29th,  was  written  to  a 
friend  by  the  gardener  of  the  Oovemment  Superintendent  of 
Hokitika,  the  gold-fleld  district  of  Canterbury.] 


PARIS. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  just  now  [second  week  in  October] 
worth  a  visit.  The  heavy  rains  have  kept  the  trees  green  this 
year,  and  the  skill  of  the  Paris  horticulturists  appears  very 
conspicuous.  Not  only  in  the  Bois,  but  all  along  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  the  beds  and  plots  of  earth  which  circle  the  fountains 
are  supplied  with  plants,  and  shrubs,  and  large  flowers,  many 
of  which  are  new  to  Paris.  I  do  not  know  their  names,  but  I 
am  told  that  they  are  imported  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  are  being  acclimatised  in  the  public  gsxdens.  Ton 
see  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  broad  leaves  spring  out  of  the 
ground  in  healthy  greenness,  and  spreading  their  grand  fans  a 
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oonple  of  yards  high.  The  gardener  tells  me  that  this  is  an 
Aneriean  importation.  Bound  below  is  a  dwarfish  red  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  as  a  border.  Eaeh  will  live  oat  the  winter. 
In  another  bed  yon  find  such  plants  as  we  nsed  formerly  to  see 
only  in  a  eonservatory— some  of  the  Fern  class.  Then  I  am 
told  that  this  long,  drooping,  graoefal  leaf  is  the  Beanoamea 
taberealata,  and  this  the  Sempervirens  something.  Bat  I 
think  I  had  better  not  attempt  the  names,  or  I  shall  be  sore  to 
get  into  trouble,  being  profoundly  ignorant  of  botany.  It 
comes  to  this :  the  gardener  has  planted  a  number  of  showy 
broad-leafed  plants  of  varied  colour,  which  are  very  effective, 
and  are  to  last  all  the  winter.  Particular  care  has  been  taken 
with  the  beds  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  the  short,  thick, 
bright  grass  which  surrounds  them  is  perfect.  The  public 
are  bo  well  educated  that  no  protection  in  the  way  of  railing  is 
tX  all  neeessazy.  It  is  not  only  round  the  lake  of  the  Bois  and 
the  Champs  Elys^ea  that  these  horticultural  triumphs  appear ; 
but  in  the  many  public  gardens  all  over  the  city  of  new  and 
imperial  Paris,  you  meet  a  novel  and  agreeable  display  of 
varied  green  decorative  plants  refreshing  to  the  eye,  which  the 
gardener  has  arranged  '*  with  nice  art,  in  beds  and  curious 
knots." — {Morning  Post.) 


CONTFER^  AT  LINTON  PARK. 
(Concluded  from  page  310.) 

PiCBA  CEPHAi/ONicA,  33  feet  high  and  27  feet  in  diameter, 
having  grown  9  feet  in  five  years.  In  two  specimens  here, 
both  nearly  alike  in  size,  the  tops  are  gone,  but  whether  by  an 
accident  or  insect  I  am  unable  to  say.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  the  trees  would  have  been  much  higher ;  as  it  is,  they  are 
bushy,  and  dose-growing.  One  of  these  has  borne  cones  for 
some  years.  This  species  seems  to  exhibit  a  diversity  of  form 
as  well  as  foliage,  some  of  the  trees  approaching  the  type  of 
P.  pinsapo,  which  when  true  forms  a  much  superior  specimen 
to  P.  eephalonioa,  although  the  latter  is  not  without  its  merits. 

PicEA  Webbiama. — Several  trees  upwards  of  24  feet  high  by 
17  feet  wide,  but  one  or  two  which  died  were  considerably  more 
thah  30  feet  high.  This  species,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
hardy ;  in  fact,  it  shows  unmistakeably  that  it  either  is  not  so, 
or  the  situation  does  not  suit  it,  as  portions  of  the  tree  die  off 
every  year,  and  the  growth  is  very  limited ;  its  principal  merit 
is  the  beauty  of  its  cones  which  are  furnished  in  great  abun- 
dance. They  are  of  large  size,  and  in  colour  of  a  beautiful 
purplish  black.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  tree  is  so  tender ; 
its  appearance  here  denotes  something  amiss,  several  trees 
being  all  affected  alike,  portions  dying  while  others  are  clothed 
with  as  handsome  a  foliage  as  can  be  met  with  in  the  genus. 
I  believe  that  in  a  moister  situation  it  has  done  better,  but  my 
experience  of  it  here  in  a  soil  of  a  contrary  description,  is  such 
that  I  cannot  recommend  its  general  adoption  for  an  ornamental 
tree. 

PicEA  piKSAPo,  30i  feet  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter,  a  perfect 
cone,  closely  grown  and  as  symmetrical  as  if  trained  by  hand ; 
and  the  short  stubby  foliagi  thickly  set  all  round  the  twigs  is 
80  dense,  that  no  part  of  the  bole  of  the  tree  is  visible  without 
pulling  the  branches  aside.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  Pinus  more  handsome.  The  deep  green  foliage  and  the 
sturdy  compact  habit  of  the  branches,  with  the  upright  growth 
of  the  bole,  render  it  a  great  favourite.  I  believe  that  there 
are  not  many  fine  trees  of  this  species  in  the  country,  for  like 
many  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  its  growth  while  in  a 
young  state  is  not  very  rapid,  but  when  fairly  established  it 
grows  as  fast  as  commoner  species.  The  specimen  referred  to 
has  grown  9i  feet  in  the  last  five  years,  and  as  the  dimensions 
of  this  as  well  as  of  all  others  were  taken  last  December,  at 
least  18  inches  more  may  be  added  to  its  height  at  the  end  of 
1866.  The  situation  in  which  this  tree  is  grown  is  sheltered, 
and  the  soil  moderately  good,  resting  on  a  subsoil  more  or  less 
intermingled  with  loose  stones,  but  I  believe  it  is  well  suited 
to  the  growth  of  most  trees.  I  have  not  observed  any  appear- 
ance of  cones  on  it  yet,  neither  is  their  production  desirable. 
This  fine  species  has  certainly  not  received  the  attention  which 
It  deserves,  for  I  have  never  seen  any  specimen  of  Picea  nobiHs 
or  Picea  Nordmanniana,  the  two  most  esteemed  members  of 
the  family,  approach  this  in  beauty  and  healthy  vigour.  Most 
likely  its  tardy  growth  in  a  young  state  militates  against  it, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  say  its  progress  here  in  that  condition 
is  not  more  satisfactory  than  at  other  places. 

PioxA  NOBiLis,  24i  feet  high  and  14  feet  in  diameter,  having 
grown  14^  feet  in  the  last  five  years.    I  expect  the  growth  ox 


the  present  season,  1866,  will  be  2|  feet ;  but  the  rapid  progress 
in  the  last  few  years  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  tree  having  lost 
its  leader  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  remained  six  or  sewn 
years  without  one,  when  it  sent  up  of  its  own  accord  twt> 
leaders,  each  as  upright- and  symmetrical  as  could  be  desired  m 
any  seedling  tree.  One  of  these  having  been  removed,  the 
other  has  made  rapid  progress  in  a  perpendienlar  directian, 
and  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  tolerably  well  furnished  with 
branches,  two  sets  of  these  being  produced  each  year,  so  thai 
there  is  not  more  than  15  inches  of  naked  stem  in  the  widest 
place ;  and  the  lowest  branches  are  growing  freely,  so  as  to 
promise  to  meet  the  wide  bottom  that  was  formed  while  the 
plant  was  without  a  leader.  The  foliage  is  most  hazidsome* 
the  tops  of  the  shoots  being  clothed  with  closely  inserted  leavecr 
of  a  rich  glaucous  hue,  wldle  the  older  portions  are  of  a  deep 
green  above  and  \^ite  underneath.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  plant  is  the  size  and  beauty  of 
its  cones.  The  tree  in  question  produced  cones  last  year  for 
the  first  time,  and  this  year  it  has  had  upwards  of  twentg^ 
upon  it.  Their  size,  I  think,  alone  entitles  the  species  to  the 
name  given  it,  for  one  which  I  have  before  me  is  10  inches 
long,  with  a  circumference  of  11  inches  at  the  base,  and  of 
10  inches  at  the  smaller  end.  They  also  differ  widdy  from 
most  other  cones  of  the  Pinus  family,  for  instead  of  the  scales 
pointing  upwards  towards  the  tip,  they  are  inserted  at  right 
angles  to  the  core,  and  closely  fitting  into  each  other;  their 
extreme  points  bend  downwards  and  overlap,  so  as  to  show  a 
sort  of  spiral  moulding  in  one  direction  all  round,  and  mathe- 
matically correct.  Altogether  the  cone  is  an  object  of  great 
beauty,  to  which  description  fails  to  do  justice.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  none  of  the  cones  possess  good  seeds ;  this  is» 
probably,  owing  to  there  being  only  this  one  tree  of  any  size  in 
the  grounds. 

Picea  LAsiociLBFA. — ^This  promises  to  be  a  free-growing  spedee, 
but  the  plants  are  only  sniall  as  yet.  There  seems,  however^ 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  P.  amabilis  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  name.  P.  grandis 
seems  to  be  more  of  a  glaucous  hue,  but  we  have  not  any 
specimen  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  worth  noticing  here. 

Picea  Nobdmankuna. — ^We  have  also  only  small  plants  of  this^ 
but  they  promise  to  make  good  progress.  This  fine  species  is 
certainly  deserving  of  a  position  everywhere,  provided  good  seed- 
ling plants  can  be  obtained,  but  there  are  so  many  evidently 
not  seedlings,  and  which  form  a  sort  of  distorted  bxancli  fox 
some  years,  that  I  fear  some  persons  have  become  disgusted 
with  the  plant  and  discarded  it  altogether.  Where,  however, 
a  well-grown  healthy  seedling  is  to  be  met  with,  nothing  can 
look  finer;  its  long  curved  foliage  of  the  broadest  type,  of  the 
deepest  green  above,  and  most  silvery  hue  beneath,  has  a  lovely 
appearance,  while  the  plant  possesses  all  the  lofty  character  ot 
the  Silver  Fir.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  a  tree  not  half  so  gene- 
rally planted  as  it  deserves  to  be.  One  which  I  saw  not  many 
days  ago  was  107  feet  high,  with  a  circumference  of  11  feet 
8  inches  at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  was  to  all  appear- 
ance perfecUv  soimd.  P.  Nordmanniana,  whose  introduction 
amongst  us  dates  farther  back  than  that  of  the  WelHngtonia, 
has  been  tolerably  widely  scattered  over  the  country,  but  I 
believe  that  no  specimen  of  it  can  equal  the  latter  for  size  at 
the  present  time.  One  of  the  best  which  I  have  ever  seen  is  at 
Fairlawn,  near  Tunbridge  (the  residence  of  J.  Bidgeway,  Esq.). 
where,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  a  fine  healthy  specimen  of  P.  Nora- 
manniana  was  upwards  of  9  feet  high,  and  judging  from  its 
appearance  at  that  time,  I  suppose  it  to  be  now  15  or  16  feet 
high.  The  trees  which  we  have  hero  are  much  less,  and  that 
first  planted  was  not  satisfactory. 

Bbtinospobas. — Obtusa,  pisifera,  and  the  variegated  forms  of 
each,  have  their  representatives  here.  The  first  two  seem  to 
grow  very  fast,  quite  as  much  so  as  Gupressus  Lawsoniana,  to 
the  form  and  habit  of  which  they  have  a  strong  resemblance ; 
but  as  we  have  no  large  tree  of  any  of  these,  they  are  on^f 
mentioned  to  show  that  they  are  promising  species.  B.  squarrosa 
and  B.  leptoclada  are  less  vigorous,  and  the  rich-ooloored  B.  eri> 
coides  does  not  here  put  on  its  mulberry  suit  until  rather  late 
in  winter,  whereas  on  some  soils  of  a  peaty  character  I  have 
seen  it  encased  in  bronze  early  in  October.  I  expect,  however^ 
that  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  this  fdngnTar 
plant  will  never  attain  a  higher  position  than  that  of  an  up- 
right-growing shrub ;  the  first-named  member  of  the  &mily 
may,  however,  rank  with  our  best  Cypresses  and  Thujas. 

Taxodium  sbmpebvibeks,  28i  feet  high  and  23  feet  in 
diameter,  a  healthy  fine-growing  tree.  The  foliage,  which  £a 
plants  in  a  yoxmg  state  often  becomes  brown  and  damaged  at 
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the  tips,  is  nmoh  less  so  in  the  adult  specimen ;  and  a  peon- 
liaiity  in  the  bark  is,  that  it  is  yery  thick  and  spongy,  almost 
like  a  quantity  of  oocoa-nnt  fibre  united  together,  and  feeling  soft 
to  the  toaoh.  It  has  been  said  that  this  tree  thriTes  best  in  a 
damp  sitnation ;  bnt  the  specimen,  of  which  the  dimensions  are 
^ven  above,  is  placed  nnder  conditions  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that,  and  some  other  yonnger  trees  also  promise  well  on  a  dry 
atony  soil,  bat  one  or  two  plants  near  water  and  on  a  very  sti& 
loam  are  also  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  general  outline  of  this 
tree  is  conical,  its  lower  branches  sweeping  the  ground,  and  it 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  common  Yew  to  which  it 
is  related,  but  its  foliage  is  never  so  deep-coloured  and  clean ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  few  collections  in  which  this  does  not 
deserve  a  place. 

Thttjopsib  bobealis,  11^  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter, 
iMving  grown  8  feet  in  the  last  five  years.  A  sturdy  grower, 
starting  away  with  a  clear  head,  which  is  apparently  likely  to 
4Mmtmue  so,  and  differing  widely  from  the  older  forms  of  Arbor 
Titae,  to  which  it  is  related.  I  do  not  know  how  aged  trees  of 
this  species  may  lo<^,  but  young  ones  promise  well,  and  I  ex- 
pect thig  Thnjopsiswill  become  a  dense,  massive-looking  tree ; 
its  foliage  is  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  Thujas,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  T.  gigantea,  it  is  the  darkest.  It  is  apparently 
^texy  hardy,  and  transplants  welL 

Tbvja  aubea. — ^This  has  no  claim  to  be  called  a  tree ;  but 
is  certainly  a  handsome  shrub,  having  a  balloon  shaped  out- 
line. I  may,  however,  remark  to  those  who  wish  to  plant  it 
in  exposed  places,  that  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  it,  speedily 
^Usfiguring  and  eventually  destroying  it  if  protection  is  not 
jUSorded.  Thoy  are  also  very  destructive  to  other  Conifers  as  well. 

Thuja  oioantea. — There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  tree  which 
we  have  under  this  name  being  the  true  one.  It  is  about  the 
«ame  size  as  Thujopsis  borealis,  but  differs  widely  from  it  in 
the  foliage  being  of  a  darker  green  on  the  under  side.  It  seems 
to  be  very  hardy  and  deserving  of  attention. 

Thuja  Lobbi. — ^This  is  by  f4r  the  most  promising  tree  intro- 
^Qoed  of  late  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wellingtonia 
«Qd,  perhaps,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  I  am  not  certain  that 
it  yields  to  tiie  latter  in  point  of  merit,  while  in  rapidity  of 
growth  it  is  even  superior  to  the  Mammoth  Tree  itself.  A 
^>eeimen  here  measured  last  December  19  feet  in  height,  and 
wms  6  feet  in  diameter,  having  grown  15^  feet  in  five  years, 
#Mad  in  two  consecutive  seasons  it  grew  altogether  8|  feet. 
The  position  which  this  tree  occupies  is  sheltered,  and  it  has 
pezhaps  run  up  faster  than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been 
more  exposed ;  but  the  species  is  undoubtedly  of  rapid  growth, 
llothiog  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  tree,  for  unlike  many  of  its  class,  whose  branches  have 
a  vertical  diaracter,  they  have  in  this  rather  the  graceful  curve 
of  the  Fern,  the  flattened  side  of  the  foliage  being  upwards, 
while  the  leading  stem  rises  up  like  a  fishing-rod,  and  is  quite 
3B  straight.  As  a  tree  it  is  much  admired,  and  deserves  to  be 
more  extensively  grown.  It  is  also  apparently  as  hardy  as  the 
Tew,  and  will  evidently  be  a  popular  tree. 

Thujopsis  dolabbata. — ^The  plants  are  as  yet  too  small  to 
•comment  upon,  and  their  growth  is  not  by  any  means  so  rapid 
as  that  of  some  of  the  Thujas  above  mentioned.  It  is,  however, 
interesting  as  a  species,  and  differs  widely  from  others. 

Welunotonia  oioAirrEA,  18^  feet  high,  and  lOJ  feet  in 
^fiameter,  having  grown  nearly  12  feet  in  five  years,  and 
during  that  time  twice  lost  a  leader  of  0  or  10  inches  in  length. 
This  specimen  differs  from  others  which  we  possess  in  being 
of  a  true  conical  form,  with  the  branches  close  and  compact, 
and  looking  at  a  little  way  off  as  if  it  had  been  clipped  into 
cdiape,  although  the  ^lif  e  has  never  touched  it,  showing  what 
different  forms  such  trees  will  assume.  We  have  others  as 
flcnuch  broken  in  outline  as  a  Scotch  Fir  would  be  if  left  alone  in 
an  open  place ;  not  but  that  the  conical  form  is  still  preserved, 
but  the  outward  feathering  of  the  tips  of  the  branches  gives, 
perhaps,  a  more  natural  form  than  the  exact  symmetry  of  out- 
line exhibited  by  the  tree  referred  to,  and  yet  the  branches 
are  dense  also.  A  tree  of  the  latter  description,  growing  in  a 
Tery  exJ)osed  place  in  the  park,  was  14  feet  high  and  nearly  as 
much  in  diameter,  healthy  and  robust  to  a  degree  which  no  in- 
digenous tree  could  exceL  I  found  a  cone  upon  a  tree  some- 
what smaller  than  the  last-mentioned ;  it  is  about  the  size  of 
a  moderately  large  hen's  egg.  Some  very  small  trees  have  on 
more  occasions  than  one  put  forth  cones ;  but  I  never  saw  one 
advance  so  far  as  this  has  done,  and  it  is  not  to  be  desired 
that  cones  should  be  produced  on  trees  so  young.  The  Welling- 
tonia, however,  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  situations  of  aU  kinds ; 
«om6  of  the  best  specimens  which  I  have  seen  are,  however. 


growing  on  what  I  would  call  a  good  deep  garden  soil,  neither 
too  dry  nor  too  wet,  and  with  a  healthy,  sweet  subsoil.  Here 
we  have  them  on  various  kinds  of  soils ;  some  succeeding  very 
well  on  a  dry  hill,  where  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  material 
in  which  they  are  growing  consists  of  stones.  The  substratum, 
however,  is  accessible  to  their  roots.  I  am  far  from  certain 
that  much  stone  is  beneficial,  for  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who 
had  a  very  fine  tree  growing  on  a  soil  overlying  limestone 
rook,  found  that  it  throve  remarkably  well  for  a  time,  but  it 
afterwards  began  to  languish,  and  has  since  merely  existed. 
This  result  has  been  ascribed  to  the  roots  coming  in  contact 
with  the  stone.  Other  trees  near  it  look  weU ;  a  large  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  appears  as  if  it  would  live  some  centuries,  and  the 
robust  Paulownia  imperialis  flowers  well  in  most  years.  The 
plant  in  question  may,  however,  have  been  injured  in  other 
ways,  for  it  is  not  certain  that  the  presence  of  limestone  under 
the  surface  was  the  cause. 

One  drawback,  perhaps,  to  the  Wellingtonia  is  that  it  tranB- 
plants  badly  after  being  longer  than  a  year  in  one  place, 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  transplant  it  from  pots  unless 
the  plants  are  very  small,  and  consequently  have  not  formed 
roots  too  thick  to  be  disentangled  and  laid  out  straight.  In 
the  autumn  of  1868  I  planted  out  in  a  nursery-bed  upwards 
of  two  hundred  small  plants,  which  were  in  three-inch  pots ; 
the  roots  were  easily  disentangled,  and  being  carefully  spread 
out  formed  nice  matted  bottoms  when  the  plants  were 
wanted  to  take  up  again.  The  Wellingtonia  also,  I  may  add, 
grows  later  in  the  autunm  tiban  most  other  trees.  I  think  in 
mild  seasons  it  is  in  active  growth  until  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. I  expect,  however,  that  September  or  the  early  part  of 
October  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  it ;  but  I  have  removed 
small  plants  not  in  pots  in  all  the  summer  months  with  a  fair 
share  of  success,  while  I  have  been  unsuccessful  with  some 
fine  plants  that  were  removed  in  January,  simply,  I  believe^  • 
because  they  had  been  too  long  in  the  place  whence  they  had 
come. 

The  merits  of  this  tree  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  no 
comment ;  but  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  is  not  too 
much,  and  I  expect  in  ages  to  come  the  time  when  the  Welling- 
tonia was  first  introduced  into  England  will  be  looked  upon  as 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  its  natural  productions,  and  one 
which  was  destined  to  alter  or  add  materially  to  the  landscape 
scenery  of  the  coxmtry.  The  abundance  of  plants  now  to  be 
had  offers  advantages  to  those  disposed,  to  plant  this  fine  tree 
in  every  possible  way,  and  there  are  few  places  in  which  it  will 
not  be  at  home.  Perhaps  the  only  one  where  it  ought  not  to 
be  planted  is  very  near  a  dwelling-house,  where  its  towering 
proportions  may  eventually  occasion  chimneys  to  smoke,  as 
well  as  be  inconvenient  in  other  ways.  Not  many  days  ago  I 
saw  a  Wellingtonia  not  more  than  6  feet  from  a  sitting-room 
window,  and  no  doubt  the  owner  prided  himself  on  possessing 
a  specimen  of  the  largest  tree  in  the  world ;  but  excepting 
such  ill-chosen  situations  as  these,  there  are  few  I  believe  to 
which  it  would  not  quickly  adapt  itself,  and  where  it  would  not 
do  credit  to  the  planter. 

In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  I  may  observe  that  all 
mention  of  small  specimens  of  the  Conifer  family  has  been 
avoided,  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  proved  to  warrant  much 
being  said  of  them.  Of  the  species  which  I  have  named  there 
are,  doubtless,  some  larger  specimens  in  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Wellingtonia.  Of  this,  one  of  the  largest  trees 
which  I  have  seen  is  at  Fairlawn,  and  I  expect  by  this  time 
that  it  will  be  26  or  28  feet  high.  Some  of  the  species,  as 
Abies  Douglasii,  do  not  seem  to  thrive  very  well  here ;  but 
with  this  exception  and  that  of  the  Picea  Webbiana,  I  hardly 
know  of  any  that  have  not  done  well,  except,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  very  delicate  or  slow-growing  kinds.  Soiadopitys  verticil- 
lata  makes  no  progress,  neither  does  Abies  Esempferi,  or  but 
very  little,  and  I  question  much  if  Torreya  grandis  and  T.  my- 
ristica  will  ever  become  large  trees.  There  is,  however,  abun- 
dant variety  amongst  those  which  really  do  prosper;  and 
amongst  the  Betinosporas  and  Cypresses  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, there  are  some,  doubtless,  which  not  many  years  hence 
will  attain  an  altitude  of  20  feet  or  upwards.  When  they  do 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  character  of  trees,  and  probably 
other  parts  of  the  globe  will  yield  us  species  during  that  time 
as  useful  and  interesting  as  those  which  we  now  possess.  It 
would  certainly  be  worth  while  on  the  part  of  those  who 
minister  to  the  taste  of  the  horticultural  worid  for  new  things, 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  introduction  of  other  hardy  trees 
as  well  as  Conifers,  for  assuredly  something  useful  of  Hob 
description  is  to  be  had  in  the  regions  whence  these  come. 
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'Will  Boine  of  the  other  oorreflpondents  of  The  Joubnal  of 
HoBTiouLTUBE  report  on  any  particular  specimens  which  they 
may  possess  ?  Comparing  notes  on  such  matters  is  at  all  times 
instrnotiye.— J.  Bobsom. 


HEATING  A  GREENHOUSE    FROM  A  SITTING 
ROOM  FIRE. 

[Although  this  is  in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  "  A.  H.  T./' 
yet  it  is  of  general  interest,  and  we  insert  it  prominently.] 

Yon  can  heat  your  lean-to  greenhouse,  21  feet  hy  13  feet, 
from  a  holler  at  the  hack  of  the  sitting-room  fire,  or  all  round 
the  fire-place,  except  the  fire  hars  in  front,  provided  there  be 
no  necessity  to  take  the  pipes  downwards  from  the  boiler.  If 
the  flow-pipe  is  not  lower  than  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  the  return-pipe  is  not  lower  than,  say,  6  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  there  will  be  plenty  of  circu- 
lation, even  if  your  boiler  has  a  moveable  lid  for  putting  in 
water,  like  a  common  cottage  range,  with  a  boiler  at  back  and 
side.  To  make  the  matter  more  simple,  1-inch  or  li-inoh 
pipes  could  be  screwed  into  the  boiler,  taken  through  the  walls, 
and  then  screwed  into  caps  that  would  fit  into  three  or  four- inch 
pipes.  If,  however,  the  boiler  in  the  sitting-room  should  be  a 
number  of  feet — ^say  from  3  to  10  feet  or  more,  below  the  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  greenhouse,  then  the  heating  will  be  all  the  more 
easily  done  if  the  boiler  have  a  close  top  without  a  lid,  and  a 
small  cistern  be  placed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  pipes,  which, 
if  kept  nearly  full,  will  always  insure  the  boiler  being  supplied. 
In  such  a  case  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  tap  in  the  flow-pipe  to 
shut  off  when  heat  would  not  be  wanted  in  the  house  ;  and  in 
that  case  a  small  pipe  should  go  from  the  top  of  the  boiler 
outside  the  house,  and  higher  than  the  highest  point  of  the 
pipes  in  the  house,  to  prevent  any  accident  from  compressed 
steam.  To  prevent  that  pipe  becoming  choked  up,  it  should 
have  its  mouth  turned  down  thus  f. 

Judging  from  the  above,  whether  the  position  of  the  boiler 
is  suitable,  and  presuming  that  it  is,  then  to  obtain  heat  enough 
in  cold  weather  with  little  trouble,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  fair  amount  of  piping  to  keep  up  heat  for  a  good  while  after 
the  fire  had  gone  out ;  and,  in  addition,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  on  a  fire  at  bedtime ;  and  to  secure  the  most  benefit  from 
that,  a  plate  of  iron  should  be  provided  to  go  over  the  fire,  and 
another  to  be  placed  inside  or  outside  the  bars,  merely  leaving 
some  small  openings  for  a  little  air  to  keep  up  a  slow  combustion. 
By  these  means  such  a  house  attached  to  a  dwelling  can  be 
kept  comfortable  with  a  very  small  amount  of  care,  and  even 
a  Uttle  extra  heat  in  spring  and  autumn  will  do  the  plants  good 
hy  permitting  of  a  more  free  circulation  of  air. 

Three  four-inch  pipes  for  the  length  of  the  house  would  heat 
it  admirably — two  flows  and  one  return ;  and  flve  pipes  would 
he  necessary  for  stove  plants,  or  even  six  would  be  as  well,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  first  expense  in  pipes  will  be  the  greatest 
ultimate  economy. 

If  the  boiler  can  be  managed  as  suggested,  then  you  may 
have  one  end  of  the  house  next  the  boiler  made  into  a  stove, 
with  taps  to  shut  oif  from  the  other  house ;  but  if  the  boiler 
were  about  the  middle  of  the  house,  the  main  fiow  from  the 
holler  could  terminate  in  a  T-piece,  and  on  one  or  both  legs  of 
the  T  you  could  have  a  tap  fixed  to  regulate  the  circulation. 
If  your  boiler  is  below  the  level  of  the  pipes,  the  water  will 
circulate  fast  enough  through  the  opening  of  a  common  beer- 
tap  to  heat  a  four-inch  pipe.  Of  course,  it  would  be  as  well  if 
the  openiog  were  larger,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
heating  with  such  a  small  one.  We  mention  this  more  par- 
ticularly, because  against  dwelling-houses  such  heating  from  a 
house-boiler  is  often  easiest  done  by  connecting  the  boiler  and 
main  heating  pipes  by  means  of  pipes  much  smaller  than  those 
used  in  the  house. 

If  the  boiler  is  lower  than  the  pipes,  the  top  of  the  boiler 
close,  and  the  pipes  rise  a  little  to  the  extreme  end,  and  a 
cistern  is  placed  there,  rising  about  6  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  flow-pipe,  that  will  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  water, 
and  provided  the  pipes  are  kept  full  in  the  cistern,  the  boiler 
wiU  always  be  suppUed  with  water.  In  an  open-lid  boiler  the 
flow-pipe  must  always  be  kept  full  or  nearly  so. 

Failing  the  boiler,  the  simplest  plan  for  keeping  the  frost 
out  of  such  a  house  would  be  having  an  iron  or  brick  stove  in 
the  house,  with  an  iron  funnel  through  the  roof.  A  combi- 
nation of  economy,  efficiency,  and  cleuUiness  would  be  secured 
hy  having  a  small  flue  and  a  furnace  outside,  and  if  the  top  of  the 
flue  formed  a  part  of  the  floor  or  pathway  so  much  the  better. 


It  is  difficult  to  secure  all  advantages.  The  boiler  at  the  fire- 
place would  be  next  to  self-acting,  and  would  require  no  extra 
fuel  except  in  very  cold  nightBf  and,  perhaps,  lighting  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning.  If  fires  are  used  in  summer,  when 
heat  would  not  be  required  in  the  greenhouse,  an  iron  plate  or 
even  a  thin  fire-brick,  with  a  small  vacancy  between  it  and  the 
boiler,  would  prevent  the  boiler  heating  much.  If  fumiahei 
with  an  open  Ud,  the  heat  could  be  shut  off  and  the  steam  gp 
up  the  chimney  in  the  usual  way.  In  a  close  boiler,  as  already 
alluded  to,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  steam  or  vapour- 
pipe  when  the  circulation  in  the  pipes  was  stopped.  (TbiB 
answer  wiU  also  reply  to  "  Z.,"  •'  0.  G.,"  and  "  J.  W.") 


ALPINE  STRAWBERRIES  IN  AUTUMN. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  inquiring  how  he  may  have 
this  Strawberry  in  the  autumn,  I  see  you  have  recommended 
him  to  raise  it  from  seed,  which  is  very  different  from  my 
mode  of  obtaining  this  Strawberry  from  May  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  even  later,  if  the  weather  be  open. 

For  early  fruiting,  I  leave  those  plants  that  gave  me  the 
autumn  fruit  in  the  previous  year,  allowing  them  to  hear  as 
long  as  possible.  In  a  season  such  as  we  have  just  experienced, 
they  wiU  continue  bearing  until  August,  without  even  a  sing^ 
watering ;  but  should  the  season  be  dry,  they  can  scarcely  have 
too  much  water. 

After  they  have  done  bearing  they  are  dug  down  at  once  to 
make  room  for  something  else. 

Those  for  autumn-bearing  I  take  from  the  parent  plant  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  about  the  same  period  in  May,  according 
to  circumstances,  preferring  a  few  dull  days  for  planting  them 
out,  as  that  saves  much  after-attention  in  the  way  of  watering. 
I  also  prefer  a  north  border,  if  possible,  for  there  they  require 
less  watering  when  the  season  is  dry,  and  I  find  the  fruft 
larger. 

The  plants,  being  planted  at  the  season  I  have  recommended, 
are  very  apt  to  come  into  flower ;  but  the  first  flowers  ought  to 
be  picked  off,  as  they  weaken  the  plants,  not  over-strong  as  yet, 
and  the  fruit  would  come  in  at  a  season  when  not  required,  as 
early  fruiters  would  be  still  in  full  bearing. 

I  find  from  experience  that  by  only  allowing  the  plants  to 
bear  two  crops,  there  is  but  little  more  trouble,  and  no  dis- 
appointment, as  you  are  always  sure  of  excellent  crops,  hotk 
late  and  early. 

My  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  is  simple,  and  little  ex- 
pensive ;  plenty  of  leaf  mould  being  put  on  the  border,  dig  as 
deeply  as  to  cover  it.— James  St'ewabt,  Nuneham  Park, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Weekly  Show,  October  27th, — At  this  meeting  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  and  this  bron^iit 
together  one  of  the  prettiest  Saturday  exhibitionB  of  the  season. 
Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  took  first  prize  with  a 
very  fine  collection  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  Mr. 
Earley,  of  Digswell,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Young,  of  Highgate, 
third.  Mr.  Young  received  an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  ol 
fruit,  as  did  also  Mr.  Earley.  Mr.  Young  obtained  in  addition 
an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  .of  Agaves.  Mr.  Perkins,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Henniker,  received  a  certificate  for  a  dUh  of 
very  good  Strawberries. 


UTILISING  A  ROOM  CONNECTED  WITH  A 
GREENHOUSE— ANTS  ON  PEACH  SHOOTS. 
My  small  lean-to  greenhouse  has  a  door  in  the  back  wall 
opening  from  a  small  room  communicating  with  my  house. 
This  room  has  no  window,  but  receives  its  light  from  the 
greenhouse.  It  has  a  small  fireplace,  and  its  other  door  leads 
into  the  principal  passage  of  the  house.  Under  the  green- 
house is  a  chamber  about  4  feet  deep,  with  an  earth  floor.  It  has 
a  small  window  opening  into  the  scullery,  where  my  stove  is 
placed.  A  trap  in  the  greenhouse  floor  admits  to  this  chamber. 
All  the  pipes  are  above  the  floor,  and  do  not  pass  through  the 
lower  chamber.  Can  I  use  this  chamber  for  wintering  my 
plants  ?  Can  I  lay  down  my  potted  Vines  there  f  How  can  I 
best  turn  it  to  account  ?  Can  I  use  the  small  upper  room  at 
the  back  of  my  lean-to  for  similar  purposes?  or  how  can  I 
otherwise  utilise  it  ? 
One  of  my  wall  Peaches  is  infested  with  ants,  which  fill  ermj 
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yoimg  shoot,  and  lay  their  eggs  there :  will  they  destroy  it  f 
—D.J. 

[The  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  greenhouse  having  a  door 
opening  into  it  will  be  useful  for  keeping  early  bulbs  in  summer, 
and  for  keeping  your  Vines  in  pots,  Fuchsias,  Japan  bulbs,  Boses 
in  pots,  &c.,  in  winter.  With  the  door  open  that  leads  into  the 
greenhouse  (there  being  no  window  in  the  room),  and  some  more 
li^^t  borrowed  from  the  greenhouse  in  the  shape  of  windows, 
some  flowering  plants  could  be  kept  there  all  summer  as  an 
entrance  to  the  greenhouse,  and  some  pretty  plants  in  the  best 
positions  in  winter,  in  addition  to  the  commoner  ones  in  a  state 
of  rest. 

As  to  the  unheated  chamber  below  the  greenhouse,  4  feet 
deep,  with  a  window  opening  into  a  scullery,  in  which  your 
Btoye  for  heating  the  greenhouse  is  situated,  no  place  could  be 
better  for  resting  your  pot  Vines  when  the  wood  is  mature. 
Then  as  to  utility,  hardly  a  better  place  could  be  obtained  for 
growing  Mushrooms  in  the  summer  months  if  kept  cool,  or 
with  the  heat  turned  off  if  there  were  pipes  in  it ;  but  as  we 
presume  yon  could  easily  take  two  or  three  pipes  through  this 
chamber  from  the  stove  in  the  souUery,  then  horn  this  time  to 
next  spring  we  know  of  no  better  place  for  easily  securing 
during  the  winter  Mushrooms,  Sea-kale,  Bhubarb,  Chicory,  &c. 

We  suspect  you  have  something  besides  ants  on  your  Peach 
shoots  in  the  shape  of  lice  or  scale,  and  the  busy  ants  visit 
them  to  obtain  what  provision  they  can  from  them.  We  have 
noticed  them  housing  lice  and  scale  as  carefully  by  covering 
ihem  up  as  a  poor  man  would  house  his  cow.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  you  cannot  too  soon  wash  all  the  shoots  with  a  brush 
and  soap  and  water,  and  then  it  would  be  well  to  water  the 
ground  with  guano  water,  or  if  not  handy  lime  and  soot  water, 
nsing  both  ^e  lime  and  soot  fresh.  Ajits  rarely  do  harm  to 
the  wood  of  trees,  but  they  will  cut  the  parts  of  fructification 
out  of  flowers,  and  will  dig  into  fine  fruit  with  as  much  gusto 
as  they  will  partake  of  the  sweet  exudations  of  insects.] 


NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 

The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  proposed  to  be  held 
next  year  in  conjanction  with  the  Show  of  the  Boyal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  will  not  take  place,  the  situation  in  proximity 
to  the  Agricultural  Show  not  being  suitable.  Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  be  close  together  ?  Will  not  the  inhabitants 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  make  an  effort  to  prevent  the  disappoint- 
ment which  we  know  will  be  widely  felt  ?     * 

The  continued  rains  have  been  productive  of  con- 
sequences far  more  serious  in  France  than  in  England.  In 
many  vineyards  the  Grapes  have  rotted  on  the  Vines.  In  one 
department.  Lot  de  Garonne,  900,000  Tobacco  plants  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  inundations. 

It  seems  that  salmon  may  be  cultivated  in  private 

gardens.  Last  February  twelvemonth  Mr.  Dale,  the  gardener 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  obtained  and  deposited  in  the  little 
pond  in  thelTemple  Gardens  a  small  quantity  of  salmon  spawn ; 
and  80  well  has  this  thriven  that  now  a  really  considerable 
number  of  salmon  fry,  some  of  them  8  inches  long,  may  be 
seen  sporting  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

EITCHEK   GABDEN. 

In  this  department  proceed  with  such  operations  as  draining 
where  required,  laying  Box-edgings,  gravelling  walks,  and  the 
trenching  and  surface-  stirring  of  all  spare  ground.  Beet,  em- 
brace the  first  dry  weather  for  taking  it  up ;  also  Parsnips  and 
Carrots.  Let  them  be  taken  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
spread  them  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  dry  till  the  after- 
noon, when  they  may  be  taken  to  the  storing-room,  and  there 
spread  out  again  till  they  are  quite  dry,  after  which  they  may 
be  stored  in  dry  sand.  Brussels  Sprouts^  remove  the  decaying 
leaves  from  these  and  Broccoli,  also  from  all  other  growing  crops, 
carrying  them  away  at  once  to  a  piece  of  ground  where  they 
can  be  trenched  into  the  soil,  sprinkling  them  first  with  quick- 
lime to  destroy  the  snails  and  slugs,  with  which  they  swarm  at 
present,  as  well  as  to  hasten  decomposition.  Cauliflowers^  stir 
the  soil  amongst  the  plants  under  l^and-glasses,  and  sprinkle 
the  surface  of  the  soil  with  charcoal  dust  if  it  can  be  had. 
Celery,  attend  to  the  earthing-up  when  dry.  Lettuce^  constant 
attention  will  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  preserve  the  plant- 
ations from  slugs. 


FBUIT  6ABDEN. 

Prepare  ground  for  new  plantations  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants.  Cuttings  of  favourite  sorts  of  Gooseberries  may  now 
be  made,  and  planted  in  beds  manured  with  leaf  mould  and 
sand;  the  latter  will  aid  their  rooting,  and  the  former  will 
hasten  their  growth.  Planting  fruit  trees  either  in  the  open 
quarters  or  against  walls  may  be  commenced  at  once,  suppos- 
ing the  borders  to  have  been  sufficiently  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. In  planting  trees  between  old-established  ones  against 
walls  a  hole  of  considerable  size  should  be  made  for  the  young 
tree,  and  refilled  with  fresh  compost.  In  preparing  new  sou 
for  planting  fruit  trees  endeavour  to  keep  it  as  diy  as  pos- 
sible, and  choose  a  dry  day  for  planting,  that  the  soil  may  be 
in  a  favourable  state  to  encourage  the  growth  of  fresh  roots  this 
automn.  The  present  time  is  also  the  most  favourable  for 
relif ting  and  root-pruning  such  trees  as  are  too  luxuriant,  and 
require  checking  to  induce  a  fruitful  habit.  We  prefer  lifting 
the  trees  entirely,  unless  they  are  very  large,  to  cutting  off  the 
roots  as  they  stand.  After  shortening  the  roots  proportionally 
to  the  strength  of  the  tree,  spread  them  out  near  the  surface, 
and  fill  in  with  compost,  on  which  a  mulching  of  half-rotten 
dung  should  be  spread  to  prevent  frost  from  entering  the 
ground ;  but  while  the  above  is  often  necessary  with  existing 
trees  planted  in  too  rich  or  too  deep  borders,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  only  a  palliative  measure,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  will  require  repeating,  unless  steps  are  at  the 
same  time  taken  to  make  the  border  more  shallow  or  poorer,  as 
the  case  may  be.  We  are  of  opinion  that  most  wall  trees 
would  be  more  fruitful  were  their  roots  confined  to  borders  of 
very  limited  extent,  compared  with  what  is  generally  the  case, 
and  by  which  the  balance  between  the  roots  and  branches 
could  be  adjusted  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  lifting 
and  root-pruning.  Clear  off  the  remaining  leaves  from  wall 
trees  to  give  the  wood  the  advantage  of  sun  and  air  to  assist 
its  ripening. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

Take  every  opportunity  of  removing  from  the  flower  garden 
any  remaining  plants  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  over 
the  winter.  Half-hardy  plants  and  shrabs  will  likewise  require 
some  protection  on  frosty  nights.  Some  of  the  best  appliances 
we  have  for  this  purpose  are  conical  and  pyramidal  baskets 
made  roughly  with  common  Osiers ;  they  admit  air,  and  in 
severe  frost  should  be  thatched  very  slightly  with  Fern,  Beech 
branches  with  the  dry  leaves  on,  or  the  light  spray  from  the 
Yew  or  Spruce  Fir.  In  this  form  they  are  not  unsightly,  and 
are  cheaply  made.  As  soon  as  the  flower-beds  or  borders  have 
received  the  first  shock  from  the  approaching  winter,  a  general 
trimming  of  the  decayed  shoots  should  take  place.  Previous 
to  this,  however,  the  final  remarks  for  the  season  should  be 
made  as  to  any  re-arrangement  of  height,  colour,  or  kind  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  This  is  more  especifdly  necessary  where 
alterations  of  any  kind  in  the  design  of  the  garden  are  in- 
tended. When  the  beds  are  cleared  of  decayed  matters,  a 
quantity  of  such  biennials  as  the  dark  Wallflowers,  Sweet 
Williams,  &c.,  may  be  planted  in  blanks,  or  bulbs  may  still  be 
inserted  for  a  late  display.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pot  some 
plants  for  spring  propagation.  Ornamental  climbers  on  trellises, 
arches,  &c.,  in  blossom,  should  have  protection  on  nights  of  a 
frosty  character.  Much  valuable  late  bloom  may  sometimes  be 
insured  to  the  proprietor  by  such  simple  means,  as  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  after  one  or  >wo  severe  nights  the 
weather  becomes  mild  for  weeks. 

OBEEKHOnSE  AND   CONSEBVATORY. 

One  of  the  chief  evils  we  have  to  contend  against  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  humidity ;  while  we  are  anxious  to  afford 
our  plants  the  advantages  of  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  ak 
by  the  ordinary  contrivances  in  our  plant-structures,  the  ad- 
mission of  this  grand  essential  is  the  introduction  of  the  crude 
unwholesome  fogs  of  November,  so  fatal  to  many  exotics ;  the 
remedy  lies  in  an  improved  system  of  ventilation,  by  which 
the  air  could  be  rarified  prior  to  its  entrance  into  the  con- 
servatory. A  series  of  small  orifices  below  the  hot- water  pipes 
and  ventilators  at  the  back  of  the  house  is  a  ready  method, 
would  secure  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  cause  a  desir- 
able activity  in  its  circulation.  Bestrict  water  in  the  case  of 
all  plants  which  have  perfected  their  growth,  withhold  it 
entirely  from  bulbous  plants  from  which  nothing  further  is 
required  this  season.  Hybrid  Boses  and  Chrysanthemums  may 
receive  manure  water  occasionally.  They  may  be  associated 
with  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primroses,  which  require  pro- 
tection rather  than  a  forcing  temperature  at  this  season  of  the 
year.     The  Camellias  will  form  most  prominent  objects  in 
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the  oonseiratozy  for  the  next  six  months,  and  those  irhich 
liave  been  managed  aooording  to  our  previous  directions  for 
iaroing-parposeB,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  will  be  in  fall 
fuety  from  this  period  till  Christmas.  Such  should  noW  have 
^Mak  and  clear  liquid  manure,  and  a  temperature  of  from  50* 
to  65",  descending  at  night  to  46*'  in  dark  weather.  A  very  oon- 
^onsiderable  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  should  be  afforded 
them.  Drip,  however,  must  by  all  means  be  aroided,  and  the 
•yxinge  la  oat  of  the  question. 

STOVE. 

Kany  denizens  will  now  be  in  action,  such  are  the  Euphor- 
bia jacquiniseflora,  Gesnera  zebrina,  Aohimenes  picta,  Gesnera 
oblongata,  Linum  trigynum.  Plumbago  rosea.  Begonias,  &o., 
all  of  which  should  have  a  temperature  of  60**  secured  by  day, 
rising  to  80*  in  sunshine,  and  sinldng  to  5(f  at  night.  The 
aboTe  are  all  most  useful  and  interesting  flowers  for  the  dead 
of  winter. 

FITS  AND  FSUISS. 

Ererything  should  be  finally  arranged  here  as  soon  as 
possible.  See  that  Mignonette  has  a  very  light  situation ; 
plunge  it  close  to  the  glass  at  the  back  of  the  frame  and  free 
from  drip.  Store  Verbenas,  those  growing  rapidlj  should  have 
their  tops  pinched,  also  Petunias  and  other  ordinary  mass 
flowers.  Give  abundance  of  air,  and  water  as  little  as  possible ; 
moisture  is  more  destructive  than  cold,  use  eyery  precaution 
agiunst  its  effects.  Leave  air  on  all  night,  be  it  ever  so  little. 
This  we  would  do  even  when  matted  overhead,  except  in  very 
severe  weather.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not 
become  sodden  by  heavy  rains ;  the  lights  should  be  idwajs  on 
during  wet  weather,  but  tilted  up  at  the  back.— W.  Esame. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OAKDBN. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners. — Those  that  were 
protected  with  a  little  Pea  haulm  and  litter  in  the  frost  of 
Monday  week,  have  yielded  nice  gatherings.  Those  exposed 
have  been  much  injured.  The  best  plan  we  have  ever  used  for 
protecting  such  crops  late  in  the  season,  has  been  placing  two 
sticks  at  every  6  feet  or  so,  and  running  two  rough  straw  ropes 
from  stick  to  stick  over  the  row.  The  rope  was  left  very  rough 
in  the  twisting,  the  ends  being  left  out.  We  had  none  to  fall 
i>ack  on  this  season,  but  still  the  rougher  mode  resorted  to  has 
secured  us  as  yet  a  fair  amount  of  pods.  They  have  been  more 
tieef  ul,  because  a  late  succession  has  not  done  so  well  as  usual. 
These  were  sown  in  an  earth  pit  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
have  had  old  sashes  over  them  lately,  but  are  not  swelling  fast, 
owing  to  the  dull  wet  weather.  A  few  brijght  sunny  days  will 
insure  a  large  yield  from  these  plants,  as  the  sun  heat  shut  in 
would  cause  the  pods  to  swell  quickly.  If  the  damp  weather  con- 
tinue, the  yield^  will  not  be  heavy.  We  would  have  sown  these 
Beans  in  pots  if  we  could,  and  then  in  such  a  season  as  this, 
w©  could  have  removed  them  now  to  a  place  where  a  little  dry 
heat  could  be  given ;  in  this  they  would  have  produced  heavily, 
if  moved,  say,  a  week  ago.  They  will  be  useful  as  they  are, 
bat  if  in  pots  they  would  have  been  more  independent  of  the 
weather  in  the  end  of  autumn.  By  running  a  rough  straw 
rope  along  a  row  of  Scarlet  Runners,  we  have  frequently  had 
them  good  to  the  end  of  November.  The  provision  of  wild  fruit 
for  birds  would  seem  to  point  to  a  hard  winter ;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  if  we  have  a  rather  sharp  frost  in  October,  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  we  do  not  have  it  severe  before  Christmas. 

CauUJloioer, — If  frost  is  apprehended,  it  is  well  to  turn  a  leaf 
or  two  over  the  advancing  heads^  They  are  all  the  better  and 
whiter  to  be  thus  kept  from  the  rain  at  this  season.  If  frost 
threaten,  it  would  be  well  to  place  a  small  wisp  of  clean  litter 
or  hay  over  each  head,  after  the  leaf  is  bent  over  it. 

Broccoli.— --The  forward  crops  especially,  will  be  better  if  the 
•tems  are  laid  down  to  be  nearer  to  the  ground,  and  be  covered 
with  earth.  This  is  best  done  by  moving  the  earth  from  the 
north  or  east  side  of  the  plant,  bending  the  stem,  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots,  into  the  groove  or  trench,  and  keeping  the 
atem  there  by  placing  earth  taken  from  the  next  plant  upon  it. 
The  plants  are  thus  rendered  more  independent  of  a  hard 
winter.    Where  there  is  abundance  of  dry  long  litter,  it  is  a 

v^i  ^^  ^  P*^^  ^P  *^®  ^*®™^  ^'  **^®  plants  with  it,  using  a 
UUle  of  it  to  protect  the  heads  in  severe  weather,  and  all  will 
a^e  good  manure  to  trench  down  for  Peas  next  season. 

Lettuces  want  much  care,  as  slugs  and  grubs  are  troublesome 
this  season.  Notwithstanding  the  dulneBS  of  the  weather. 
Endive  that  ought  to  have  been  flirst-rate  has  shown  a  tendency 


to  bolt,  which  we  never  knew  it  do  at  the  same  age,  even  m 
a  bright  sunny  autumn.  There  is  plenty  for  succession,  bot 
such  singularities  show  the  importance  of  having  mon  than 
one  string  to  our  bow.  We  have  already  stated,  that  fiae 
Lettuoes  have  sho¥m  such  a  tendency  to  rot  as  we  never  nnr 
them  do  before  at  the  same  age.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  itsidt 
of  the  eonstant  drizKle  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Celery. — We  had  a  heavy  rain  on  the  22nd,  but  in  many 
places  Celery  will  require  to  be  examined  before  being  finally 
earthed-np.  In  a  snccessional  bed,  we  found  the  roots,  not- 
withstanding all  the  drizzle,  were  so  dry  as  to  need  a  gG«td 
soaking  before  earthing-up.  Much  of  the  mere  drizzle,  though 
wetting  the  foliage,  and,  along  with  the  sunless  weather,  lessen- 
ing evaporation,  failed  to  give  enough  of  moisture  to  the  roots. 

Asparagus. — Gathered  what  seed  was  wanted,  and  clearsd  cff 
all  the  stems,  together  with  the  weeds,  to  the  burning-heap,  and 
covered  where  we  could  with  a  light  dressing  of  rotten  leaves 
and  hotbed  dung,  which  will  at  least  protect  the  crowns  that 
are  near  the  suiface.  As  stated  lately,  we  prefer  applying 
manure  when  the  plants  are  growing,  if  it  can  then  be^ven. 

Sea-kale  and  Bhubarb. — Cleared  the  deca^g  leaves  from  a 
good  piece  of  both,  and  marked  the  most  forward  for  taking  up 
to  be  foroed.  As  soon  as  all  shall  have  been  cleared  will  tiboev 
some  ashes  or  burnt  charred  earth  and  refuse  over  the  crowns, 
which  will  keep  many  sorts  of  vermin  from  them.  When  hard 
driven  the  rabbit  and  the  rat  will  devour  the  crowns  of  Sea-kale, 
and  then  look  for  something  else. 

Cabbages. — Stinred  the  ground  amongst  the  first  planted  for 
spring,  the  plants  being  as  yet  rather  small,  and  seatteral 
charred  and  burnt  refuse  all  over  the  ground,  merely  keeping 
it  from  the  tender  leaves.  The  ground  for  the  SfQccessiott  is 
not  yet  dug,  but  the  plants  are  pricked  out  in  beds  so  ts  to 
keep  them  sturdy,  and  will  be  moved  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready.    The  late  heavy  rains  have  interfered  with  digging. 

Badishes  and  Turnips. — Threw  burnt  earth  among  the  fonner. 
The  border  filled  with  young  plants  of  transplanted  Turnips  is 
looking  well,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  tiny  plants  had  been  put 
in  rather  deeply.  They  should  be  planted  so  firmly  and  so 
shallow  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber  should  be  seen.  Ther^ 
can  be  no  doubt  that  all  sorts  of  white  Turnips  may  be  trans- 
planted in  a  garden  and  succeed  quite  as  well  as  Swedies— 4i 
matter  of  importance  where  the  Turnip  has  many  veimin 
enemies  when  it  is  very  young,  and  where  it  could  pretty  well 
hold  its  own  after  it  had  two  or  three  good  rough  leaves. 

Cucumbers. — Those  planted  in  a  pit  have  had  all  the^  fniit 
cut  off  that  were  coming,  but  now  a  part  of  them  will  be 
allowed  to  bear — ^that  is,  the  fruit  showing  will  be  permitted 
to  go  on.  To  keep  going  imtil  these  come  in,  some  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  hence,  we  have  banked  round  those  in  fnmes 
with  short  grass  and  leaves  from  the  pleasure  ground,  so  as  to 
keep  the  inside  warm.  Ayres*s  Perfection,  a  small  kind  of  the 
Kenyon  or  Sion  House  breed,  is  valuable  for  bearing  profusely 
and  rejoicing  in  even  a  very  moderate  temperature.  It  shonld 
be  out  small — ^when  not  more,  or  much  more,  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  then  it  will  eat  crisp  and  sweet.  We  cannot 
conceive  why  people  should  run  after  Cucumbers  as  thick  as  a 
man's  wrist.  Many  huge  Cucumbers  sent  to  exhibition-tiblsa 
would  be  pretty  well  as  tough  as  leather  when  eat  up  to  be 
eaten.  We  lately  saw  an  amateur  make  a  circle  of  a  Cucum- 
ber 24  inches  long.  No  coaxing  would  allovf  a  circle  thus  to 
be  made  with  a  Cucumber  that  was  fit  to  eat. 

Mushrooms. — ^We  have  seen  no  Mushrooms  to  speak  of  out  of 
doors  this  season,  but  we  did  not  require  to  look  for  them,  as 
they  came  so  fast  in  our  beds  in  the  open  shed  that  we  ^ve 
them  more  exposure,  bo  as  not  to  have  too  great  gluts  of  them. 
After  twice  sulphur-smoking  the  Mushroom-house,  and  white- 
washing the  walls  with  fresh  lime  and  hot  water,  we  formed  the 
first  bed  in  it  on  a  shelf,  and  thought  we  could  have  spawned 
it  on  the  23rd ;  but  the  damp  closo  weather  had  made  it  so  heat 
again,  that  spawning  just  now  is  out  of  the  question.  ^  All  we 
could  do  was  to  set  a  man  to  tread  it  well,  and  thump  it  down 
with  a  mallet  to  prevent  the  air  and  its  oxygen  penetrating  into 
it.  If  this  do  not  cause  the  heat  to  decline  to  a  mild  temperature 
suitable  for  spawning,  we  shall  throw  a  little  earth  over  the 
surface,  so  as  still  more  to  keep  the  air  out.  This  bed,  about  a 
foot  in  depth,  was  formed  of  about  three-parts  of  long  litter, 
with  a  few  droppings,  thrown  together,  watered,  turned,  and 
returned,  until  it  became  a  little  short,  and  was  rather  more 
dry  than  wet.  On  this  the  remaining  part,  chiefly  of  droppings 
containing  a  little  litter,  was  put. 

Mushroom  Spawn.— We  lately  detailed  how  we  make  Mnah- 
room  bricks.    The  weather  has  been  unfortunate  for  dzying 
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them ;  bat  as  the  geaeon.  was  becoming  advanced,  and  the 
bricks  were  pxetiy  mellow,  though  seareely  so  dry  as  we  like 
them,  we  filled  the  two  holes  left  in  each  brick  with  a  piece 
o{  good  spawn  in  each  hole,  and  kept  the  spawn  in  its  place  by 
daubing  a  little  moist  cowdang  over  it.  Then,  having  prepared 
a  sli^t  hotbed,  chiefly  of  litter  and  leaves,  and  set  a  sparred 
piece  of  old  fencing  over  it  to  keep  the  bricks  from  the  litter, 
we  built  them  in  a  very  open  pigeon-hole  fashion  over  this 
piece  of  fencing,  i^aced  some  straw  all  oyer  the  heap,  and  then 
corered  the  heap  with  about  9  inches  of  litter.  This  we  can 
add  to  or  diminish.  What  is  wanted  is  that  a  temperature  of 
from  80°^  to  9(f  shall  permeate  the  spaces  between  the  bricks, 
so  as  to  heat  them  equally,  and  this  we  must  regulate  by  vratoh- 
ing.  The  spawning  and  the  heat  will  cause  the  bricks  to  be- 
come dry,  and  when  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  spawn, 
and  that  not  spent  by  moisture  or  an  over-high  temperature, 
it  VTill  keep  in  a  dry  place  for  many  years.  One  or  two  cakes 
broken  up  for  spawning  these  fresh  bricks  were  as  fine  as 
ever  we  saw,  and  we  knew,  from  the  shape,  they  must  have 
been  made  at  least  five  or  six  years.  Provided  that  the  spawn 
is  gsod,  the  great  proportion  of  the  failures  in  Mushroom- 
beds  take  place  from  subjecting  the  spawn  to  too  high  a  tempe- 
rature* The  old  rule  of  our  grandsires  is  yet  a  most  valuable 
one :  In  no  case  ought  the  spawn,  when  at  work,  ever  to  be 
warmer  than*  the  blood  in  the  human  system.  S&  is  a  good 
temperature  for  a  bed,  and  from  55^  to  60°  is  a  good  heat  for 
the  atmosphere  round  it.  Such  shallow  beds  as  those  referred 
to  are  eauly  managed ;  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  keep 
on  so  long  as  a  thicker  or  deeper  bed.  Sometimes  shallow 
beds  do  wonders  when  supplied  with  warm  manure  water,  es- 
pedaUy  if  made  strong  from  sheep  or  deer  droppings. 

FRUrr  OABDEN. 

Having  a  small  iron  stove  in  one  of  the  orchard-houses,  put 
a  little  fiire  in  it  to  ripen  the  Grapes  and  the  wood  of  the  Vines 
that  are  in  it.  We  belieye  that  wood  and  fruit  would  have 
ripened  pretty  well  without  such  help  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
a  glut  of  Peaches,  left  air  on  night  and  day,  when  the  Vines 
would  have  been  all  the  better  of  an  early  shutting-up  in  the 
afternoon.  Cleared  a  vinery  and  Peach-house,  and  had  the 
glass  and  woodwork  well  washed  on  one  of  the  wet  days,  and 
as  soon  as  pruned  and  the  bearing  wood  well  washed,  will  have 
these  bouses  to  set  flowering  plants  in  for  several  months. 
Strawberry-quarters  out  of  doors,  we  have  been  unable  to 
finish  cleaning  and  mulching  owing  to  the  weather  being  so  wet 
lately.  Strawberry  j)lants  in  pots,  we  will  protect  from  drench- 
ing raiQs  ere  long.  We  can  turn  them  on  their  broadsides  at 
present,  but  we  should  like  a  lot  of  the  ealrliest  to  be  under 
glass  before  long,  and  there  will  be  leom  for  them  in  earth 
pits,  as  we  take  the  bedding  plants.  Primulas,  ^c,  into  the 
houses  which  are  now  being  emptied  of  their  fruit.  See  what 
Iras  said  respecting  Strawberries  in  pots  lately.  Any  pots 
showing  bloom  may  be  put  into  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  a 
few  frnit  may  thus  be  easily  obtained.  The  late  fruit  from 
these  forced  in  spring  has  not  done  so  well  this  season. 

OBKAMENTAL  DEPAKTMENT. 

Out  of  doors  there  is  now  much  deaning-up,  and  ^hat  is 
made  nice  to-day  wants  it  again  as  much  to-morrow.  Near 
the  mansion,  and  where  the  lawn  must  ever  be  brought  under 
the  eye,  it  is  very  desirable  so  to  dear  away  fallen  leaves  as  to 
prevent  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  However  beautiful  oor  de- 
ciduous woods  look  in  their  rich  autumn  tints,  all  their  poetical 
associations  are  gone  when  the  leaves  drive  along,  the  sport  of 
the  breeze,  or  cover  our  walks  and  lawns.  In  all  places  that 
seldom  come  under  notice  and  review,  mere  economy  in  labour, 
whilst  so  many  other  things  demand  attenti(»i,  would  say.  Clear 
these  places  up  less  frequently,  and  give  a  final  clearing  up 
when  all  the  leaves  have  fallen.  A  good  brushing  and  rolling 
of  the  lawn  vrill  then  carry  us  on  for  some  weeks. 

We  found,  rather  to  our  inconvenience,  that  the  drizzling 
weather  had  made  our  lawns  grow  too  long  and  soft  for  oar 
mowing  machines,  and  even  though  loaded  with  fog  and  dew, 
the  grass  was  too  wooUy  for  the  scythe ;  but  we  made  beautiful 
work  by  mowing  and  eleaning  up  in  the  first  part  of  the  day, 
and  then  ronning  the  machine  over  the  same  ground  when  the 
graae  was  thoroughly  dried  after  sweeping.  The  flower-beds 
be^jan  to  look  so  well  for  a  few  days  before  the  22nd,  that  this 
mowing  gave  a  good  opportunity  for  dressing  the  beds,  making 
them  look  much  lighter  and  bngbter,  and  taking  up  some  of 
the  prominent  weeds  on  the  lawn,  as  Plantains,  Ac,  as  all  was 
swept  up  together ;  and  this  being  done  when  the  lawn  was  dry. 


there  was  nothing  to  nuur  the  rich  green  hue,  and  the  maeliine 
following  took  out  every  vnrinkle,  and  left  the  grass  as  level 
and  soft  as  a  rich  carpet.  When,  however,  ire  were  fully  ex- 
pecting a  fine  show  in  the  end  of  October,  whidi  the  frost 
alluded  to  last  week  did  little  to  mar,  the  continuous  rains  thai 
have  since  fallen  have  now  taken  away  all  hopes  of  having 
otiasses  of  colour  this  season;  and  though  the  beds  are  still 
green  enough,  the  small  number  of  flowers  and  the  swirling  ol 
leaves  tell  us  that  the  interest  of  the  flower  garden  for  the 
season  is  gone. 

Meanwhile  the  grass  grows  with  such  rapidity  that  scythe 
and  machine  must  be  almost  constantly  employed ;  and  one 
advantage  is,  that  the  grass  and  fallen  leaves  come  in  nopw 
most  usefully  for  forming  at  least  the  bottom  parts  of  temporarj 
hotbeds,  for  giving  fresh-lifted,  fresh-potted  subjects,  as  varie- 
gated Geraniums  Mrs.  Pollock,  Golden  Chain,  &e.,  a  fresh 
start  in  the  rooting  process.  Heat  may  be  obtained  from  suekt 
rough  dangerous  materials  vrithout  doing  any  injury  if  all 
steam  is  kept  down  by  from  6  to  9  inches  of  half-rotten  leayes 
or  cinder  ashes. 

"V^th  respect  to  taking  up  plants  from  the  flower  garden, 
see  what  was  said  last  week.  We  have  as  yet  dene  little  in 
this  way,  having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  placing  plants  Ia 
pots  under  protection  from  frost  and  rain,  washing  the  pots 
that  had  been  exposed,  fresh  draining,  and  top-dressing  when 
wanted,  clearing  out  Balsams  and  most  of  the  Fuchsias  fron^ 
the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  thinning  the  creepers  for 
winter  Hght,  washing  thoroughly  glass,  stages,  and  shelyes, 
and  preparing  for  filling  for  the  winter,  so  as  to  give  us  more 
room  in  other  places  for  getting  bedding  plants  more  secure 
than  in  their  present  temporary  habitations. 

Prepared  a  lot  of  rough  hay  and  litter  in  a  shed  for  use  in 
an  emergency,  taking  it  from  our  reserve  stack,  which  is  thua 
formed:  The  bottom  part  is  rough  hay  obtained  from  the^ 
least  visited  parts  of  the  pleasure  grdtmds,  and  this  was 
covered  to  a  good  depth  with  long  litter  that  came  from  the 
stables  in  summer,  and  which  was  pretty  dry  when  well  exposed, 
and  all  the  droppings  were  carefully  shaken  out  ol  it.  Such  a. 
rough  stack  of  materials  is  a  capital  resource  in  winter,  for 
when  a  sudden  frost  comes  a  yara  of  it  may  be  cut  down  with 
a  hay-knife  for  protecting-purposes. 

Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs. — No  weather  could  be  better  for 
this  purpose,  except,  indeed,  a  day  of  continuous  rain,  and 
here  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  lately  been  ad- 
vanced. Let  two  things  be  particulariy  attended  to :  Be  sure 
that  the  collar  of  the  plant  skifter  removal  is  not  lower  in  the 
ground  than  it  was  before ;  pack  the  roots  nicely,  and  pro- 
vided they  are  suffidently  moistened,  and  the  soil  round  them 
damp,  do  not  consider  it  essential  to  make  the  earth  like  the 
mud  in  a  pond.  If  the  earth  is  moist,  as  it  is  here,  no  water- 
ing will  be  much  better  than  extra  watering.  If  the  stems 
should  suffer  from  a  keen  frost,  or  a  dry  parching  air,  in  ex- 
treme cases  it  might  be  advisable  to  syringe  the  heads  of  the 
plants. 

Bulbs. — Plant  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  where  the 
ground  requires  much  preparation,  plant  temporarily,  that  the 
strength  of  the  bulbs  may  not  be  exhausted.  In  addition  to 
using  these  bulbs  libertdly  in  gardens,  who  will  begin  to  im- 
stitute  bulb  gardens  by  themselves,  in  places  distinct  from  the 
general  flower  gardens,  and  where  everything  could  have  full 
justice,  without  planting  too  late  or  moving  again  before  the 
bulbs  were  fully  ripe?  What  pretty  designs,  as  scrolls  an4 
lovers*  Imots,  and  interlaced  serpents,  &c.,  mi^^t  be  formed 
with  the  distinct  varieties  of  one  kind  of  bulb — say  one  for 
Tulips,  one  for  Hyacinths,  and  one  for  Crocus.  How  well 
vrould  these  designs  of  Mr.  Earley  look— say  the  last  one  at 
page  278,  if  each  cirde  were  planted  vrith  a  distinct  colour  ol 
Crocus,  and  the  other  spaces  were  in  grass  1  and  even  how  niee 
it  would  look  as  a  composition  of  bulbs  entirely — ^the  rounds  of 
the  cirdes  as  stated  above  of  Crocus,  the  ovals  of  the  prettiest 
Squills,  and  the  larger  heart-shaped  figures  filled  with  the 
dwarfest  earliest  Tulips,  and  a  few  Hyacinths  of  one  colour 
in  the  middle !  Who  will  do  something  like  this,  and  ask  his 
neighbours  to  see  it  ?— B.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Jefleries  Is  Son,  Cirencester. — Catalogue  of  Forest^ 
Fruity  and  Select  Omammtal  Trees ^  Shrubs,  and  Bases. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent,  Bdgium. — Catalogue  de  P2antca 
de  Serves  et  de  Plein  Air, 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Ootobeb  27. 

AsuiTDAifCB  of  rough  srtfolM  snd  plenty  of  frnit,  both  English  and 
Continental,  ere  the  role  at  iveeent,  and  with  a  alow  demand  growers  and 
dealer*  haye  a  dliBonlty  in  clearing  their  atanda.  New  Oranges  and 
Lemons  arriTe  now  in  excellent  oondltion,  and  there  are  ftill  on  show  a 
few  late  Strawberries  and  some  Salway  Peaches. 


VAUIT. 


I.  d.  1.  d 

Applea mHw  8  0to8    0 

Apricots doa.  0  0  0    0 

Oheiries lb.  0  0  0    0 

Obestnnta bash.  18  0  14   0 

Cmrants ^^sieTe  0  0  0   0 

BUck do.  0  0  0    0 

doa.  0  0  0    0 

lb.  0  6  10 

...lOOlbs.  0  6  10 
Gooseberries  ..qnart  0  0  0  0 
Grapes,  Hothonse.  .lb.  3  0  6  0 
100  8   0  U    0 


f.  d.    f.  d 
each    8   6to0    0 


Velons,    

Nectarines doa.  0  0     0 

Oranges 100  8  0   18 

Peaches doa.  6  0' 

Pears  (dessert)  ..doa.  1  0 

kitchen doz.  1  0 


Pine  Apples lb.    8  0 

Plnms    Msi«TelO  0 

Qoinees    ....  ^  siere    6  0 

Raspberries lb.    0  0 

Btrawberries lb.    0  0 

Wahknts boah.  10  0 


Artichokee. 


Aaparagns  ....  bnndSi 
Beans,  Broad. .  boshel 
8carletBan.A  sieve 

Beet,  Red doa. 

Brooooli bundle 

Bms.  Bpronts  H  Bi«ve 

Oabbage doa. 

Capsicnms 100 

Carrota bnnch 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Cnenmbers each 


VXaETABLES. 

8.d.     a.  d 
0  atoo  4 

0      0    0 


pickling 
ndive 


XndiTe doa. 

Fennel bnnch 

OarUo lb. 

Herbs bnnch 

Horaendish  . .  bundle 


6  0 

a  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

4  0 


bunch 

licttnce per  score 

Mnshrooms ....  pottle 
M  astd.ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions. .  doz.  bunches 
Parsley,  .doz.  bunches 

Parsnips doa. 

Peas per  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ooz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

SaToys doa. 

Sea-kale baaket 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. . . .  per  doa. 

Turnips  bnnch 

YegeUble  Marrows  da. 


s.  d.     I. 
0    8to0 

0     1 

6 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
4 
8 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•♦•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Hortiotdture,  Ck>ttage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
oommunieations  should  therefore  be  addressed  iolely  to 
TJu:  Editan  of  the  Journal  of  HoHiculture,  rfc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London^  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

K.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

QxTXZK  Ahke's  Pocket  Mxlov.— The  supply  we  had  of  seed  waa  ex- 
hausted within  two  days  after  our  announcement.    We  have  not  a  seed 

left. **  Thinking?  that  I  have  the  true  variety  I  have  sent  a  small  one 

for  the  Editors'  Inspection.  Should  it  prove  to  be  it,  and  *  Ouoitmis 
Mxi/)  *  would  like  seed  of  it.  if  he  will  send  me  a  stamped  envelopo  with 
his  address  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  him  some.— Johm  Duxxs,  NomUU 
Priory,  Wakefield,  Yorltthire"  [It  is  the  true  variety.  A  similar  offer 
of  seed  is  obligingly  made  by  Ut.  W.  Henderson,  New  Castle  Gardens, 
Ballymahon,  Ireland.] 

PoLYAHTHDs,— ••  If  your  correspondent  •  Rev.  H.  H.»  (page  S88),  has  not 
met  with  doable  Polyanthus,  I  think  I  can  let  him  have  a  plant.  Mine, 
however,  are  not  very  dark,  and  thev  seem  to  have  become  of  a  lighter 
brown  than  they  were  when  planted  in  my  little  town  garden  a  few  years 
ago.  They  have  vellow  edges,  and  look  not  unlike  a  small  French 
Marigold  when  in  flower.— ^Tohii  Eoxohdson,  10,  Dame  Street^  Dublin, 

Why  Ain>  Bbcaubb  of  OABDSiiiMa  (H.  P.  £.).—"  The  Science  and 
Practice  of  Onrdening  '*  will  suit  you.  It  explains  why  the  practices  are 
needed,  and  why  diseases,  Ac.,  occur.  Ton  can  have  ft  free  by  post  from 
our  office  if  your  send  your  address  and  enclose  forty  postage  stamps. 

Mangold  Wubtzbi.  fob  Sbbd  (Inquirer),— Yon  may  plant  these  in 
March,  after  all  danger  from  severe  frost  is  over,  and  if  von  wish  to  im- 
prove the  variety  select  the  best-shaped  and  largest  roots  for  the  purpose, 
not  the  very  coarse  overgrown  ones,  which  are  spongy  ini>ide,  but  nice, 
firm,  solid,  good  roots.  We  believe  they  shonid  be  21  or  8  feet  apart,  as 
the  top  becomes  large  if  the  season  and  situation  are  nvourable.  Small 
roots  will  produce  seed  as  well,  but  it  is  likely  to  degenerate  the  variety. 

FmsT  PBunzKa  of  Buddbd  BosBa  (W.  A.  8.).— It  a  good  head  is 
wanted,  prune  the  shoot  in  the  spring  so  as  to  leave  three  or  four  buds. 
Being  cut  there,  dormant  eyes  will  break  from  the  base  close  to  the 
stock.  If  the  tree  is  cut  close  to  the  stock,  there  is  nothing  to  take  off  a 
sudden  rise  of  sap.  In  such  case  the  Briar  stock  would  probably  throw 
up  more  suckers  than  usual.  For  standards,  the  first  year  after  budding 
three  or  four  eyes  are  snfflcient,  and  better  than  more  or  less.~W.  F. 
BadGLTTTB,  Okeford  FUzpalne, 

Wild  Fwwbbs  m.  Hughee).— It  is  impossible  to  say.  All  the  native 
plaiita  will  be  portraited. 


HsAmro  a  OBBBimovsB  bt  a  Stovb  (IT.  If.,  Exeter).— Tb»  atove  yov 
name  will  do  very  well,  provided  you  have  an  iron  chimney  to  eany  off 
the  produota  of  combnalion,  whieii  can  go  through  the  roof,  a  pane  of 
glaas  being  taken  out  on  purpose.  The  best  iron  stoves  for  heating  such 
houaes  are  thoae  either  having  doable  cases,  or  at  leaat  having  the  fire- 
box fixed  in  the  middle,  but  quite  free  from  the  sides,  and  with  a  flat  top 
on  which  yon  can  put  an  iron  veasel  supplied  with  water.  A  btldL 
Amott's  stove  would  afliMrd  a  more  mellow  bMt  stllL  There  is  alwaya  a 
little  trouble  in  lighting  and  cleaning  stoves  in  a  house ;  and  hence, 
where  it  can  be  done,  we  recommend  a  small  flue  below  the  floor,  and  a 
stokehole  and  furnace  outside.  Yon  had  better  wait  ontil  yon  aae  a 
notice  in  our  Journal  of  Hays's  Constant  Stove,  which  we  hope  to  glvta 
next  week. 

Ibov  Svppobts  fob  Bosbb  {A  5ttb«cr<ftcr).— Galvanlaed  iron  rods  of 
any  thickness  are  purchasable.  The  most  effective  we 
know  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  painted  brown, 
are  of  various  lengths  to  suit  the  heights  of  tne  bushes,  and 
are  each  driven  at  one  end  into  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
wood  about  9  inches  long,  aa  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving.  This  piece  of  wood  is  the  part  inserted  m 
the  soU  wherever  a  aupport  for  a  Bose  bush  is  needed. 

How  Bbst  to  Bpbhd  Fobtt  Pouhds  oh  a  Vimbbt  (A  Con- 
gtant  Manehe$ter  3ub§eriber)^—Tbia  is  all  a  matter  of  taste. 
With  flne  raftera,  moveable  saahes,  front  lights,  and  panel 
doors,  you  could  only  have  a  very  small  nonse  for  your 
money ;  but  with  a  2i-f eet  wall  in  front,  no  glaas  there,  ven- 
tilators in  the  wall,  a  fixed  roof,  and  common  boarded  doors, 
or  even  a  plain  glass  door  without  cross-bars,  you  could  have 
more  than  double  the  space  covered,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  utility  for  your  money.  Then  as  to  the  mode  of 
building.  If  thero  is  a  wall  at  liberty  some  10  feet  or  more 
in  height,  we  would  fix  the  sash-bar  rafters  below  the  coping, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  wall-plate,  and  take  in  some  10  feet 
in  width,  or  what  would  soft  a  14-feet  rafter.  If  you  have 
no  wall  already  we  would  dispense  with  building  one,  and 
have  a  span-roofed  house  from  16  to  20  feet  in  width,  side 
walls  from  24  to  8  feet  high,  height  to  the  ridge  from  12  to 
14  feet.  We  cannot  say  now  long  you  may  have  such  a 
house,  as  we  do  not  Imow  the  buildiing  material  you  may 
want  for  your  walls,  snd^we  fear  that  wood  and  glass  are 
rising ;  but  at  a  rough  guess,  and  doing  things  plainly,  and 
flnismng  with  a  coat  of  anticorrosion  paint,  we  think  you 
might  have  snch'a  span-roofed  house  from  25  to  80  feet  long. 
Of  course  if  you  had  a  wall  already  there,  and  a  lean-to,  yon 
could  have  aboat  60  feet  in  length,  and  even  more,  if  in- 
stead of  a  brick  widl  in  front  you  were  content  with  poets 
and  wood.  It  will,  however,  be  an  expensive  affair  to  build  a 
bade  wall  on  purpose,  even  if  only  9  inches  thick. 

Fdbl  {J.  H.).— Sifted  cinders  and  small  coal  are  the  cheap- 
est fuel  for  an  upright  tubular  boiler.  Good  coke  partly 
broken  is  the  best,  with  a  few  small  nuts  of  coal  to  help  in 
lighting.  We  do  not  think  that  fine  coal  mixed  with  coke 
would  produce  a  greater  heat  than  coke  alone.  It  will  cause 
much  more  smoke,  and  make  the  fuel  cake  more ;  and  if  the  healing  were 


to  be  confined  to  the  sides  of  Uie  boiler,  throwing  smaU  cosl  on  the  top 
wonld  help  to  keep  the  heat  down.  In  an  upright  boiler  the  heat  wiE 
be  most  effective  wnen  the  suriace  of  the  fuel  Is  incandescent  or  red  hot. 


and  that  will  be  best  secured  by  coke  alone  after  the  fire  is  fafa-ly  aet 
alight.  The  damper  can  also  be  more  efficiently  used.  Coal  and  coka 
when  burned  together  ^ill  make  more  smoke  than  coke  alone,  and  there- 
fore if  the  flne  is  long  It  will  need  more  freqnent  cleaning.  With  a  short 
flue,  a  good  damper,  and  a  small  opening  below  the  damper,  the  most  of 
the  smoke  will  be  sent  back  over  the  fire  and  burned. 

FuBZB  Sbbd  Bowiko,  aicd  PLAvmro  Bbackbh  Fbbn  {A  Pack  of 
SeathenM).—The  seed  of  the  Oorse  or  Furze  may  be  sown  in  March,  having 
previously  pointed  over  the  ground,  and  after  sowing  rake  it  over.  Ton 
wiU  best  succeed  with  the  Fern  by  seeking  out  a  place  where  it  abonnda, 
take  up  its  roots  with  balls  of  soil,  and  plant  in  clumps  a  yard  or  more 
apart.  This  may  be  done  from  the  present  time  up  to  spring.  The 
Fern  will  soon  spread  so  as  to  cover  the  groand,  if  the  soil  bo  porous  and 
of  a  peaty  nature.  The  Gorsc  seed  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  90  Iba. 
per  acre. 

Pbbistb^a  Cultubb  (C.  If.).— The  •*  Dove  Flower  "  you  had  from  your 
friend  at  Panama  is,  we  presume,  Peristeria  elata,  an  Orchid  by  no  means 
common,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  moat  valuable,  though  more  so  than 
many.  Pieces  of  broken  pots  should  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of 
the  pots,  which  ought  then  to  be  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  chopped 
sphagnum  and  fibrous  brown  peat,  adding  a  little  white  or  silver  aand. 
Ck>mpress  this  firmly,  and  in  the  centre  introduce  the  plant,  placing  it 
with  its  psendo-bolbs  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  fibrea  or 
roots  only  being  covered  with  the  compost.  The  best  time  to  do  this  in 
at  or  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  plant  making  its  new  growths.  A 
vinery  is  a  very  suitable  place  for  this  description  of  Orchid,  as  there  la 
enough  heat  and  moisture  in  summer  to  secure  a  free  good  growth,  and 
the  dryness  to  which  the  plants  are  afterwards  subjected  on  account  of 
the  ripening  of  the  Orapes  tends  to  well  mature  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Cool 
vineries,  however,  are  not  anltable,  nor  are  greenhouses,  unless  kept 
more  close  than  such  structures  usually  are.  A  vinery  having  fire  heat 
in  summer  at  itimes,  and  the  temperature  of  46°  in  winter,  is  suitable  ; 
and  so  is  a  greenhouse  kept  moist  and  moderately  close  in  summer,  and 
having  a  winter  temperature  of  from  45°  to  60^.  An  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  Is  essential  whilst  the  plant  is  growing,  increasing  with  the 
growth  and  diminishing  with  its  cessation ;  but  keep  dry  in  winter,  yet 
not  so  as  to  cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel.  A  sprinkling  overhead 
oocasionsUy  will  prevent  this,  but  avoid  making  the  compost  wet  whilst 
the  plant  is  at  reat. 

Ebticbs*b  Nubsbbt.— *'  In  the  aocount  which  I  gave  of  Mr.  Keynes*0 


nursery,  nage  294,  a  mistake  occurred  which  has  Just  been  pointed  ont 
to  me ;  it  is  the  end  ef  the  first  paragraph.  "  His  foreman.  Mr.  GUll " 
should  have  been  Mr.  Wyatt,  to  whom  i  was  mnch  indebted  for  the  op- 


portunity both  of  seeing  the  nursery,  and  also  Wilton.  Mr.  Oill,  as  I 
mentioned  farther  down,  was  my  escort  through  the  Boaes,  which  dsuurt- 
ment  he  superintends.  I  am  sorry  for  the  mistake,  aa  I  was  veij  kudly 
received  by  both.— D.,  DealT 


Oetober  80, 1866.  ] 
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OocoA-RUT  FiBSx  BxTUU  (JT.  E,  S,  5.)-— Goooft-nnt  fibre  refuse  enswen 
quite  as  well  as  sand  to  presenre  the  roots  of  the  Oeraniams  dnrlng  the 
winter.     (C.  TFH^Iey).— Apply  to  Messrs.  Barsham  ft  Co.,  Kingston-oil- 


XxLoir  LsATXs  PBBXATIJBK.T  Drvo  (/.  B,  D.)^-The  leayea  may  die 
irom  the  stem  oankering  or  heocmiing  oloerateo,  and  from  an  insuffl- 
deat  sapplT  of  moistore  dnrins  the  swelling  of  the  fmit.  It  is  not  on- 
imal,  biit  by  no  means  natural,  for  with  ns  the  leaves  not  only  remain 
green  ontil  the  fmit  is  ripe,  bot  we  out  baok  the  Tines  and  obtain  a 
necond  erop.  Not  knowing  the  eanse.  we  are  nnable  to  state  how  the 
laares  are  to  be  kept  fresh  nntU  the  fruit  is  ripe.  There  are  more  causes 
than  one  whieh  will  produce  the  evil  yon  complain  of,  and  were  yon  to 
deooilbe  to  ns  more  folly  the  oirenmstanoes  onder  which  the  leaves  die 
ofl;  we  probably  oonld  advise  you  further. 

PBoPAaATiMo  THE  Wauhtt  (JT.  IT.).— ToQ  may  propagate  it  by  graft- 
ing npon  stocks  raised  from  seed.  The  nuts  kept  in  sand  dozing  the 
winter,  and  planted  in  Febroary  or  March  4  inches  apart,  and  covered 
aboot  2  inches,  will  soon  make  trees  of  a  slse  soitoble  for  grafting,  which 
■hoold  be  performed  opon  the  young  (annoal)  wood,  allowing  the  stock 
and  sdon  to  grow,  and  then  denndinff  them  of  foliage.  Adopt  the  mode 
oaDed  saddle-graf  ting,  one  side  of  the  scion  being  placed  between  the 
Mok  and  wood  of  the  stock.  The  last  year's  wood  fs  that  which  most  be 
•mployed  for  scions,  and  the  latter  are  allowed  to  grow  in  order  that  the 

a)  in  the  parts  may  be  in  full  flow,  and  that  will  be  the  case  aboot  the 
ddle  of  May.  Ton  mav  also  propagate  by  budding,  bot  it  most  be  by 
retarding  the  shoots  of  the  tree  by  rubbing  off  the  most  prominent  buds, 
which  cause  those  lower  down  to  start,  and  it  is  from  suon  that  you  must 
Mlect  buds,  taking  ttvim  near  the  base  of  the  shoot  a  minute  almost  in- 
viaible-eyed  bud.  This  to  be  inserted  near  the  summit  of  last  year's 
growth  or  immediately  below  that  of  the  current  year. 

SFBiiro  Flowsb  Gaudskino  {Jane— A  5u5i«r<b«r). —  **  Spring  and 
Winter  Flower  Gardening"  contains  that  which  you  seek,  and  you  can 
have  it  free  by  post  if  you  send  thirty-two  postage  stamps  wiih  your 
•doress  to  our  oifioe.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  answer  yon  in 
ovr  columns.  * 

Eably  Stuawbebbt— HoiiTHOCKS  (Idem).— The  best  early  Straw- 
berries are  Black  Prince,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Eclipse  (Reeve*s),  if  you 
wish  for  a  larger  fruit.  HoUnhocIn:  Beauty  of  Oheshunt,  Queen  of 
^n^^Sir  C.  Campbell,  Lady  Palmerston,  Clio,  Conqueror,  Poozpre 
de  Tyre,  Memnon,  Magnet,  Qoeen  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  Whites, 
and  Purple  Perfection. 

Writb  Liulo  {W.  H.  a,  D.).— The  bloom-buds  bursting  now,  which 
OQght  not  to  burst  until  next  spring,  is  one  of  a  very  common  set  of 
phenomena,  resulting  from  excitement  caused  osually  by  warm  weather 
ancceedmg  long-continued  wet  and  cold. 

Bz^D  Manukb  fob  Bosss  (8uiuet).—"U  blood  manure  is  the  same 
M  nitro-phospbate  it  is  excellent  for  Boses  and  Strawberries.    .Guano 


well  mixed  with  soot  and  sown  in  November  and  December  is  one  of  tha 
best  and  cheapest  of  manures ;  but  as  it  contains  uric  add  it  most  be 
distributed,  and  not  put  on  too  thickly,  so  as  to  injure  the  roots.  Sup- 
posing *'  SuxsxT  "  had  a  bed  of  1  acre,  8  cwt-  of  Peruvian  guano  would  ba 
suiBoMnt.  I  should  think  it  would  require  6  cwt.  of  nitro-phospbate. 
His  oowdung  and  pigdung  mixed  are  excellent.  Cowdung  is  the  best 
manure  of  all  for  Bosee,  Strawberries,  Dahlias,  and   HoUynocks.— W.  F. 

BADOLTnS." 

KanpiHO  BxDDZKO  Plamts  zk  Windows  (Fred).  —  Yon  ean  keep 
O^eraniums,  ftc,  on  shelves  in  a  north-west  and  west  window  by  giving 
them  plenty  of  air,  avoiding  cold  currents,  and  keeping  safe  from  frost. 

Tbxxs  or  Bapid  Growth  (A.  JB.).— The  Ontario  Poplar  is,  perliaps,  tha 
quickest-growing  of  all  trees ;  the  Black  Italian,  Balsam,  and  Lombardy 
Poplars  are  also  good.  We  would  recommend  a  mixed  plantation  of 
these  for  the  outside  next  the  building  to  bo  concealed,  and  in  front 
Horse-Chestnut,  Elm,  Sycamore,  Beech,  Norway  Maple,  Aoaoia,  and 
Mountain  AbIil  employing  common  Laurel,  Aucuba,  and  Berberis 
aquifolium  to  j^ant  in  front  to  thicken  the  bottom.  Pines  and  Vin  we 
thizik  would  not  succeed,  as  yon  will  have  too  much  smoke.  Plant  4  feet 
apart  in  lines  the  same  distance  asunder. 

TEXPEnATUBB  OT  CoNSXBVATOBT  (H*.  H.).—Ai  this  time  of  vear  tha 
temperature  should  be  from  46*=*  to  60°  at  night,  and  from  60°  to  MP  by 
day,  with  an  increase  of  6*^  or  10°  with  sun,  and  that  is  the  temperature 
we  advise  when  plants  in  bloom  are  desfred  throughout  the  winter;  but 
if  you  only  grow  the  hardier  kinds  of  greenhouse  pUmts,  a  temperature  of 
4Sr  at  night  from  fire  heat,  and  of  45*^  by  day  will  be  ample,  and  sufliclent 
to  znaintain  them  in  flower  during  the  winter  months. 

NAMuro  Fruit  (F«Ht<M).~Six  or  eight  specimens  we  are  willing  to 


Names  or  FaniTa  (O.  £r.).— Tour  Apple  is  Court  of  Wick.  (A  Foreman^ 
Crieff").— 1^  Kentish  Broadend ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  8,  Whitmore  Pippin ; 
4,  Cambusnethan  Pippin ;  |9,  Loan's  Poarmain ;  10,  Bavelston  Pippin ; 
11,  Foulden  Pearmain ;  ISL  Lemon  Pippin.     (Tufoifeaan  8vb»eriber^  Don- 


Pippin.  Peart.— 1,  dolmar;  8,  Figue  de  Naples:  6,  Fondante d'Automne; 
(D.  ilf.).— 2,  Bavelston  Pippin;  8,  Cambusnethan  Pippin;  6,  Tower  of 
Glammis ;  7,  Dnzmiore.    We  cannot  make  out  the  others.    {A  CoMtatU 


£eader).~P«ars.— l,Duchesse  d'Angouldme :  2,Napoleon ;  S^enrri  d'Arem- 
berg.  Apple$.—l,  Autumn  Peazmain ;  6,  Christie's  Pippin;  7,  Bavelston 
Pippin;  8,  Busset  NonpareiL  {B.  8.  N.).—l,  Gansel's  Bergamot. 
2,  Thompson's ;  8,  Beurri  de  Capiaumont.  (A  Wanoiekehire  Sub$eriber). 
—They  were  named  in  the  Numoer  for  October  16th. 

Naxss  or  Plants  (J.  L.  Enfflefield).—!,  Pellna  hastate;  2,JPteris  sea* 
berula;  8, 
is  Lomati 


ft ;  8,  only  a  la^e  form  of  Asplenium  rota-muraria.    I  A.  FFikoa).— It 
Qoatia  fermginea,  a  native  of  Chili,  therefore  not  hardy. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  October  27th. 


DAn. 

nOBMOHSTUL 

Wind. 

Bate  in 
hftohea. 

amoBAE.  BniABXS. 

Afr. 

Berth. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

mn. 

Ifkdp. 

IfLOp. 

Son...  21 
Xon...  22 
Tnee..28 
Wed.  .94 
Thnrt.  26 
FH.  ..  26 
Sat.  ..  27 

Mean 

29.978 
80.065 
80.105 
29.908 
29.962 
29.929 
29.969 

29J»4 
29.846 
80.042 
29.704 
29.616 
29.882 
29.916 

68 
59 
50 
61 
49 
65 
54 

46 
29 
89 
42 
40 
29 
89 

65 
65 
56 
66 
66 
64 
62 

64 
64 
54 
64 

681 
58 

62 

S.E. 

S 

S.W. 
B.W. 

N. 

N. 
N.W. 

.00 
.80 
.01 
ASt 

a2 

.01 
.06 

Hazy ;  fine  throughout. 

Light  hazy  clouds ;  foggy ;  heavy  rain ;  very  fine ;  slight  frost. 

Hazy  clouds;  line  ;  very  slight  rain. 

Fine,  partially  overcast ;  very  fine ;  heavy  xahi  at  ni^ 

Bain ;  cold  and  damp :  overcast ;  rain. 

Fine  throughout;  slight  frost  at  night. 

Foggy;  fine;  drizzly ;  rain  at  night. 

29.990 

29.888 

56.85 

87.71 

54.48 

58.50 

0.92 

POTJLTRT,  BEE,  and  H0X7SEH0LB  CHBOKICLE. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY 

SHOW  PRIZE  LIST. 
In  the  prize  lists  for  the  Ponltry  Show  an  important  change 
has  been  made,  and  one  which  will,  we  feel  confident,  be  con- 
sidered a  great  improvement  not  only  by  exhibitors,  but  idso 
bj  all  who  wish  to  become  parchasers  at  these  exhibitions. 
In  fntnre,  cocks  and  hens  or  pallets  will  not  be  shown  together, 
the  only  classes  now  opened  being  for  single  cocks  of  different 
ages,  and  for  pairs  of  hens  and  pnllets,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Any  other  variety  class  and  the  Bantams.  The  classses 
lor  single  cocks  and  for  hens  and  pnllets  had  been  found  so 
popnlar  and  nsefol,  that  the  Oonncil,  acting  npon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Ponltiy  Committee,  deemed  it  advisable  to 
Adopt  one  principle  throughout — an  example  which  we  would 
urge  the  managers  of  other  shows  to  follow.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Birmingham  regulations,  and  which  still  appears  upon  the 
prize  sheets,  sets  forth  that  exhibitors  will  be  required  to  state 
the  price  at  whieh  they  will  sell  their  specimens,  the  sound 
leason  given  for  this  rule  being  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
these  [£ow8  in  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  ponltry-keepers  to 
improve  their  collections  at  a  time  when  they  are  best  enabled 
to  loim  a  ooneot  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  eeyeral  Tarieties. 


But  no  one  would  wish,  unless  in  a  few  exceptional  oases,  to 
purchase  stock  for  breeding  from  a  single  strain,  and  thus  the 
object  in  view  has  been  partly  defeated  by  the  mode  of  exhi- 
bition hitherto  followed,  which  has,  we  believe,  had  the  effect 
of  Umiting  the  sales.  In  many  of  the  classes  the  prizes  are 
increased  in  number — another  judicious  change — ^there  being 
now,  for  instance,  six  prizes  offered  in  each  of  the  four  first 
classes  for  Coloured  Dorking8—£8,  £2  10»..  £2,  £1 10».,  £1, 
and  lOt. :  and,  in  order  to  make  the  plan  of  the  new  list  still 
plainer  to  our  readers,  we  may  mention  that  these  four  dassee 
are — For  cocks  exceeding  one  year  old,  cocks  hatched  in  1866, 
two  hens  exceeding  one  year  old,  and  two  pullets ;  this  being 
the  order  in  which  the  classes  will  be  arranged  in  the  Hall. 

We  are  glad  also  to  notice  that  at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
exhibitors  classes  are  again  opened  for  Silver-Grey  Dorkings. 
The  extra  premiums  in  this  division  of  the  Show  are  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Robert  Chase,  three  guineas  for  the  best  White  Cochin- 
China  cock  exceeding  one  year  old ;  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Taylor, 
three  guineas  for  the  best  cock  of  the  same  breed,  hatched  this 
year,  and  the  like  amount  for  the  best  pair  of  White  Cochin 
pullets ;  by  Messrs.  M.  BilUng,  Son,  &  Co.,  a  sUver  cup,  value 
five  guineas,  for  the  best  Black  or  Brown-breasted  Game  cock; 
and  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Greensill,  a  similar  prize  for  the  best  pair  ei 
Game  hens  or  pullets  in  the  Exhibition. 

In  the  several  classes  for  Ducks,  a  drake  and  one  Duck  only 
will  in  future  be  shown,  and  the  same  ruTe  has  been  applied 
to  Geese  and  Turkeys.    A  special  notice  appears  on  the  pz»* 
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gramme  of  this  year  to  the  effect  that,  "  the  prices  of  poxiltry 
attd  Pigeons  will  be  allowed  to  be  ledaoed  on  the  We&esday 
and  Thnrflday  of  the  Show,  on  payment  of  U.  per  pen  for  each 
atteratlon." 

A  farther  improrement  in  Bingley  Hall  this  year  will  be  seen 
in  the  introduction  of  new  poultry  pens,  the  Council  havinff, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Poultry  Committee,  offered  a  premium 
of  £10  for  the  best  design.  There  were  seyeral  competitoirs  for 
this  premium,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lythall,  the  Secretary, 
whose  design,  with  a  few  slight  modifications,  has  been  carried 
oat,  and  the  result  is,  we  think,  all  that  could  be  desired. — 
{MidlaniL  CountLea  Herald.) 


NEWMARKET  RACES. 

Not  the  races  for  which  that  town  is  justly  celebrated,  but 
the  races  of  poultry  which  have  been  commented  on  lately  in 
'*  our  Jouroal "  by  our  new  friend,  or  possibly  old  friend  in 
new  guise,  "  Nbwmarkbt.'*  Hiese  remarks  haye  appeared — 
certainly  as  regards  Game  and  Malays,  possibly  also  as  regards 
the  other  breeds — as  emendations  of  the  **  Standard  of  Ex- 
cellence," and  at  some  of  these  remarks  I  confess  I  haye  been 
staggered ;  but  ere  I  commence  fault-finding — so  easy,  is  it  not  ? 
—let  me  greet  thee,  friend  "  Newmabket."  Although  I  shall 
be  eompelled  to  differ  from  you,  pick  holes  in  your  words, 
Ao.,  yet  is  there  much  between  us,  friend  I  Thoa  likest  '*  our 
Journal,"  so  do  I.  Thou  readest  it,  so  do  I.  Thou  writest 
in  it — ^well,  I  will  not  continue  the  similarity,,  but  as  all  pugilists, 
before  they  exchange  with  each  other  those  yery  striking  in- 
terchanges of  oiyility  which  disfigure  the  human  form  diyine, 
fjrst  shd&e  hands,  so  win  I  now  wiSi  thee,  friend  **  Newmabxbt." 

Oh  1  but  thoa  hast  riled  me,  friend  t  I  can  hardly  belieye 
ovr  worthy  chaplain,  ^  Wiltshirb  Bector,"  would  haye  patted 
thee  so  encouragingly  on  the  back  about  the  "  Standard  '*  had 
he  foreseen  what  *'  To  be  continued  "  really  meant.  Why,  he, 
gentle  soul,  can  disooyer  some  beauty  in  almost  eyery  form 
of  nature,  whether  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl;  but  if,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  remarks  in  **our  "  issue  of  October  16th  are  thine 
own  thoughts,  how  sadly  deficient  must  be  thine  eye,  friend 
J*  Newmajuoit  I " 

porkijDgB,  non-ormiTMiitoZ  /  Nay,  how  can  I  write  it?  What 
is  it  ?  The  retailer  of  scandal  is  as  bad  as  the  maker  !  For- 
give me,  then,  Dorkings,  but  ye  are  ugly,  heayy,  and  clumsy ! 
and  your  *'  flesh  insipid ! ! " 

Spanish  possess  **no  great  beauty."  Listen,  ye  Spanish 
Hidalgos ;  if  your  Wood  was  not  "  blue  "  before,  surely  this  will 
make  it  so.  Ah !  I  haye  it  Bead  this  to  the  young  Spanish 
chickens  before  they  show  their  white  faces,  it  will  giye  them 
that  blue  tinge  which  eyery  Spanish^breeder  looks  for  early  in 
the  face,  as  the  best  sign  of  future  excellence.  Poor  Spaniards ! 
what  a  blow  to  your  aristocratic  feelings— no  great  beauty ! 

Then  Cochins  and  Brahmas,  what  haye  ye  done  ?  **  Large  " 
— oh !  that  mine  may  always  haye  this  fault — "  awkward, 
clumsy,  ugly,  heayy  "  birds ! 

^  Well,  **  Newkaaxet,"  the  first  and  the  last,  yes,  thou  art 
right ;  but  oh,  dear !  how  many  I  am  glad  to  say  do  not  see 
them  with  thine  eyes.  "Quite  unfit  for  table,  being  coarse 
and  yellow-fleshed."  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  easily  satisfied. 
What  a  comfort ! 

Hamburghs  I  had  better  leaye  "  Wiltshibe  Bectob  "  to  do 
battle  for ;  but  they  ara  "  not  ornamental." 

Malays  are  a  sore  point,  and  I  must  leaye  it  for  a  future  time, 
as  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  breed  that  I  intend  to 
notice;  but  as  my  best  Malay  cock  has  died  this  day,  perhaps 
stabbed  by  "  Newkaekst^s  "  words,  I  pass  oyer  their  descrip- 
tion at  present. 

Geese  and  Turkeys,  what  can  you  expect  ?  the  ugliest  of  all 
poultry !  I  think  a  lady  friend  of  mine,  "  Newmaeket,"  will 
remember  thy  words  in  re  Turkeys.  I  can  only  say  I  sym- 
pathise with  thee,  because,  if  really  thou  canst  see  no  beauty 
in.  these  yarious  breeds,  how  much  thou  must  lose  in  the  way 
of  pleasure  1 

And  now  a  word  on  the  Ornamentals.  Game,  yes,  to  be 
sure,  game  eyidently  to  the  back-bone,  no  mistake  about  that ; 
a  true  loyer  of  them,  knows  all  about  their  fighting  properties 
too—"  the  best  layMS  of  all."  Well,  I  think  I  must  demur  to 
that;  but  the  "  Standard"  has  eyidently  something  to  learn 
about  them,  for  I  do  not  doubt  that ''  Newuasket  "  is  correct, 
for  be  loyes  them,  and  has  studied  them.  Bed  Duns  "  won 
fint  prize  at  Sheffield  in  18o7."  Ah  I  but  did  they  get  it? 
Thiie'a  the  rub  i    One  year  at  Sheffield,  bat  I  forget  which,  I 


dunned  and  dunned  for  prize-money  awarded  to  me ;  but  in 
the  end  /  was  done.  I  wonder  if  the  "  Red  Dunt "  were  done 
too! 

Polish,  handsome  and  "  prolific."  I  will  not  say  positirely, 
but  I  belieye  the  latter  to  be  rather  mytineal.  I  haye  been  a 
Polish  breeder  many  years,  and  I  should  never  consider  them 
first-rate  layers.  I  believe  that  the  most  successful  breeder  o£ 
the  day  is  of  the  same  opinion.  They  certainly  have  the  credit 
of  being  prolific.  Much  as  I  like  them,  I  do  not  think  they 
deserve  it  —  *'  they  possess  great  beaiity,  being  crested.** 
Houdans  and  Crdve  Coeors  are  "  crested  "  too.  There  is  some 
hope  for  them,  then,  for  poultry,  love,  and  beauty  do  not 
always  take  us  by  storm  at  first  sight.  May  their  case  with  me 
not  be  like  that  of  many  a  wife,  who  refuses  over  and  over  again 
the  man  whom  she  ultimately  marries,  and  then  declares  that 
a  better  creature  never  lived?  And  so,  perhaps,  some  day  I 
may  learn  to  admire  even  these  forms  of  our  feathered  friends, 
but  not  yet ;  though  crested,  they  have  horns  I  Perhaps  it  is 
because  I  have  been  a  Polish  lover  for  years,  therefore  intent 
on  breeding  out  horns ;  then  comes  a  crested  bird  with  horns, 
and  such  a  pair !  No,  I  cannot  yet ;  but,  perhaps,  like  some  of 
our  lady  friends,  I  may  learn  to.  But,  seriously,  surely  Polish 
are  not  ornamental,  simply  beeause  erected?  The  ecmtrast  of 
colours  in  the  White-crested  Black,  and  the  markings  of  the 
SUver  and  Golden-spangled  surely  entitle  them  to  be  called 
ornamental. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  my  mistake,  and  "  Newkabeet  "  may 
mean  something  else  by  what  he  says,  and  then  the  character 
he  has  given  to  several  favourite  breeds  would  not  be  what  we 
understand  by  the  words.  We  do  not  all  call  the  same  things 
by  the  same  names,  especially  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  we 
are  all  of  us  disposed  to  think  that  our  version  must  be  cor- 
rect. It  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  will  relate.  Friday  is  not  be- 
hindhand in  his  own  estimation ;  he  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
talks  Zummerset  that  requires  the  strictest  attention  to  under- 
stand, and  calls  my  Malays,  Mis^  Allays^  Brahmas,  Brahmim^ 
and  buckwheat,  Dutch  wheat,  &c. ;  still  he  "  do  fancy  that  he 
knows  considerably  more  than  a  thing  or  two."  Perhaps  the 
old  man  is  right,  and  if  bought  at  our  price  and  sold  again  at 
his  own,  a  handsome  fortune  might  be  realised.  However,  a 
clever  feUow  came  from  another  part  of  the  country  io  work 
with  him.  Yery  naturally,  the  two  clever  fellows  did  not  get 
on  very  well  together.  A  few  days  after  the  new  arrival  was 
duly  established  he  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  The  former  was  satisfactory  enough;  but  b.e 
evidently  had  not  formed  any  exalted  ideas  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  he  wound  up  his  opinion  by  stating  that  they  were  igno* 
rant,  illiterate,  and  did  not  even  know  how  to  speak  properly, 
giving  Friday  as  a  case  in  point.  No?r,  as  our  new  friend  had 
a  peculiar  jargon  of  his  own,  we  were  somewhat  tickled  and 
anxious  to  discover  where  Friday  so  transgressed.  The  reply 
was,  **Why,  he  says  thic."  ''Well,  what  ought  he  to  say, 
then?"  "Why,"  he  replied,  "thuc,  to  be  sure!"  The 
d^wnement  was  perfect  I  Can  it  be  that  while  "  Newscabeet  ** 
says  thuc  of  certain  breeds,  he  all  the  time  means  ^'  thic  /"  In 
any  case,  friend  ''Newmarket,"  pardon  me.  I  love  my 
feathered  friends  so  much  I  cannot  rest  contented  Trithont 
lifting  up  my  poor  voice  against  the  epithets  thou  hast  used. — 
T.  B.  A.  Z. 


UTILITY  VERSUS  HIGH  BREEDING. 

I  AM  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some  danger  of  weakeat- 
ing  our  poultry  in  the  effort  to  produce  perfection  in  certain 
"points"  of  presumed  excellence  in  certain  breeds.  I  would 
instance  Spanish  poultry,  with  which  I  am  conversant.  My 
own  Spanish  poultry  are  very  fine  birds  in  size,  in  plumage, 
in  egg-laying  qualities,  but  they  do  not  come  quite  np  to  the 
mark  in  respect  to  the  breadth  of  white  about  the  eyes — ^not 
that  they  come  far  short  in  this  respect.  Also  the  cock,  a  very 
handsome  fellow  (the  sole  survivor  out  of  a  hatching  of  eg^ 
from  Mr.  Baily,  of  Mount  Street,  which  only  produced  two 
cocks),  has  not  a  perfectly  erect  comb. 

Aware  of  these  defects  in  my  birds,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
yards  of  a  well-known  breeder  of  Spanish  fowls  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  very  successful  prizetaker  too.  There  I  was 
struck,  indeed,  with  the  superiority  of  the  points  in  which  my 
birds  are  defective,  but  I  was  also  surprised  to  find  that  in  all 
other  respects  my  own  birds  were  fully  equal  or  much  superior. 
They  ft^e  larger  birds,  and  lay  larger  eggs  and  a  greater  number 
of  them. 

Now,  I  infer  that  my  Spanish  birds  have  some  slight  crossi 
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probably  with  the  Andalasians  or  MinoroftS,  and  to  the  in- 
trodaction  of  fresh  blood  I  am  inclined  to  attrlbnte  the  sn- 
■peaiority  of  my  fowls — **  snperiority  "  I  say,  for  after  all  for 
what  are ,  Spanish  poultry  chiefly  famous  but  for  laying  plenty 
*of  largo  eggs?  I  think  size  and  -  weight  of  birds  ieo  are  no 
disqualification,  as  my  Spanish  poulti^  are  good  table  fowls. 
— B.  &.  W. 


WOLYERHAMPTON  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON 

SHOW. 

Tub  greatest  credit  is  dao  to  the  Wolverhampton  Committee  for  the 
excellent  arrangements  that  were  carried  oat  at  their  first  Show,  held 
in  the  AgricnUnral  Hall  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  ibis  month.  Host 
of  tho  Committeo  were  exhibitors  of  long  standing,  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  requirements  of  a  poultry  show,  and  were  determined  that 
neither  personal  troable  nor  expense  should  be  spared  to  attain  snc- 
eess,  and  they  certainly  had  their  reward  in  presenting  to  the  pabtio 
one  of  the  be?t  collections  of  one-year-old  birds  on  record.  We  may 
troly  say,  not  only  was  there  not  a  bad  class,  bat  we  may  go  even 
farther,  as  scarcely  an  indifferent  pen  was  to  be  seen.  The  weather  was, 
tto&i'tnnately,  as  nnpropitioos  as  conld  well  be  imagined,  there  being 
an  unceasing  drenching  rain  on  the  Monday  from  the  break  of  day 
until  the  time  of  closing  in  the  evening.  The  Tneaday,  we  are  glad 
to  state,  was  a  comparatively  £ne  day,  and  the  attendance  was  qnite 
as  largo  as  conld  be  desired.  Had  the  weather  been  fine  at  the  out- 
set, no  doubt  the  financial  statement  would  have  been  greatly  improved ; 
bat  with  every  drawback  of  heavy,  continuous  rain,  we  rejoice  to  say 
that  it  is  intended  to  carry  out  thu  Exhibition  annually,  and  under  so 
Eberal,  courteous,  and  persevering  a  Committee,  no  doubt  can  exist  of 
If  olverhampton  offering  in  a  few  years  a  poultry  show  but  little  if 
at  all  inferior  to  the  most  noted  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Wolverhampton  Agrleultaral  Hall  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  and  its  extent  is  so  great,  that  a  very  large  show  of  poultry 
aaad  Pigeons  could  he  easily  arranged  for  vriih  but  very  little  deteriora- 
tion as  regards  the  light  afforded  to  the  pens,  and  without  making  any 
diminution  in  their  size.  The  latter  is  a  fault,  unfortunately,  which 
the  couuiiictees  of  some  of  our  poultry  shows  are  committing,  and 
which  must  eventually  be  a  subject  of  regret,  as  owners  of  really  valu- 
able birds  are  prevented  from  exposing  tibem  to  long  confinement  in  a 
space  so  limited.  Exhibitors  are  now  fully  aware  that  freedom  of  loco- 
motion i<;  indispensable  to  the  deni2Gns  of  every  exhibition  pen,  and 
thai  the  longer  tne  time  the  birds  are  con&ned,  the  more  indispensable 
is  a  suflicient  amount  of  room,  because,  after  a  certain  limit,  every  day 
tells  with  far- increasing  severity  on  the  sufferings  of  the  poultxy  con- 
fined. We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  prize  list  that  follows  for  a 
jnit  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  this  Show.  It  will  be  seen  that 
scarcely  a  principal  yard  could  be  named  that  was  not  competing  at 
Wolverhampton ;  and  without  doubt  those  amateurs  who  neglected  to 
visit  this  Show  failed  in  obtaining  a  personal  treat  that  rarely  occurs, 
as  tho  competition  was  excellent  in  almost  every  class — so  much  so, 
that,  beyonl  dispute,  tho  competitions  of  the  coming  season  will  prove 
unusually  severe ;  and  keeping  such  specimens  as  the  Wolverhampton 
ones  in  perfect  condition  will  be  all-important  as  regards  the  future 
successes  of  chickens  which  rival  each  other  so  closely. 

The  competition  in  tho  Grey  DorldngSy  Sp€tnish\  Buff  and  White 
Oodaiis  \^'as  without  precedent  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned  in  a 
chicken  show;  and  although  in  some  few  classes  just  named  we 
noted  thr^t  Aeveral  hens  were  exhibited  as  pullets  and  very  properly 
passed  b^-,  tbo  generality  were  honestly  shown.  One  pen  was  re- 
moved oy  order  of  the  Committee,  being  in  a  Terr  diseased  state,  and 
conseqneiitlj  quite  inadmissible  in  common  justice  to  other  competi- 
tors. Another  pon  of  fowls  was  disqualified  by  the  Judge,  as  stated 
on  tho  csrd  on  the  pen.  in  consequence  of  the  cock's  hocks  having  been 
very  extensively,  though  judiciously,  trimmed.  It  is  a  pity  that 
amateurs  should  resort  to  practices  like  these,  as  when  discovered 
they  arc  as  disagreeable  to  the  exposed  exhibitor  as  to  the  Arbitrators, 
who,  as  a  mailer  of  justice,  must  do  their  duty  alike  unflinchingly  to 
everv  one. 

The  Pijfiom  were  most  meritonous,  and  were  much  admired  by  the 
visitors.  All  classes  were  undoubtedly  ^od  ;  but  no  unknown  variety 
was  shown  in  response  to  a  liberal  "  variety  class." 

CHICKENS. 

DomnN-cs.--Pir6t  and  Cup,  D.  C.  Campbeli  M.D.,  Brentwood,  Essex. 
Soconfl,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Shooter's  Hill,  Longton.  Third,  A.  Fenten,  Crimble 
Hall,  Rochdale.  T?i^r]jly  Commended,  Rev.  £.  Cadogan,  Walton  Parson- 
age, Warwick.  Oommendod,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Clumber,  Notts ;  P.  W. 
ZurhoTbt,  Donnybrook,  Dublin  ;  J.  Anderson,  Meigle,  N.B. 

Spanish.— First  nnd  Cup,  E.  T.  Holden,  Walsall.  Second,  T.  Cliff, 
Hanley.  Third,  J.  Bench,  Dudley.  Highly  Commended,  K.  P.  Williams, 
Glaslinn,  Clontnrf,  Dublin ;  T.  Ace,  Tstalyfora,  near  Swansea ;  O.  Lamb, 
Compton,  Wolverhampton;  H.  Hobeon,  Walsall. 

Cocnix-OniNA  (White).— Cup,  First,  and  Second,  O.  Lamb.  Third,  J. 
Gardiner,  Bristol.  Hi{?hly  Commended,  F.  W.  Zurhorst;  Bev.  P.  Taylor, 
Keastwick,  Kirkby  Lonsdale  j  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Commended, 
&.  Yardley. 

CocmK-CniNA  (Partridge).— Gup,  Piwt,  Second,  and  Third,  E.  Tudman, 
Ash  Grove,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Cocnnr-CRiKA  (Cinnamon  and  Buff ).— Cap  and  First,  H.  Tomlinson, 
Balsall  Heath  Road,  Birmingham.  Second,  A.  Fentoo.  Third,  H. 
Mapplebeck,  Woodfield,  Ifosatey,  Birmhigham.     EUi^Uy  Commended, 


Dake  of  NewcasOe ;  Hon.  Ifrs.  Sngclen,  Nantwioli ;  T.  B.  Ohailton,  Gfa^- 
weU  Hall,  Notts ;  H.  Batem  Binnln^am. 

Haubdkgcs  (Gold-8pangled)^Cap  and  First,  J.  Roe,  Hadfleld,  near 
Manchester.  Second,  Messrs.  S.  &  R.  Ashton,  Mottram,  near  Manchester. 
Thii-d,  W.  Horton,  Alhrighton.  Highly  Commended.  T.  May,  WoJver- 
hnmpton. 

HAjanrasBs  (SilTer-Bpsnc^edt^-Fitst,  W.  Oasnaa,  Bradford.  Beeond, 
J.  Fielding.  Newohureh,  near  Manchester.  Third,  Bev.  F.  Tearle,  New- 
market. Highly  Conunended,  G.  Bradford,  Hanley;  J.  Walker,  Knares- 
borough ;  Mrs.  Hurt,  Alderwadey,  Derby. 

Hakbitrohs  (Gold  and  Silyer-pencilled)^— First,  J.Walker.  Seeosd, 
W.  Cannan.    Third,  F.  D.  Mort,  Stafford. 

Pousa.— First  and  Second^  O.  C.  AdUas,  The  LigUwoods,  nmur  Bir- 
■dngham.    Third,  W.  S.  Norfolk,  Sheffield. 

Gi«(s  (Black  and  Brown-breasted  Beds).--Cup  and  First,  J.  Fletcber, 
Stoneclough,  near  Manchester.  Second,  J.  Halsall,  Ince,  near  Wigan. 
Third,  G.  Wostenholm,  Sheffield.  High^  Commended,  H.  Yaughan, 
Merridale  Lane,  Wolrerhampton ;  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Salop ;  E.  O. 
Gilbert,  Penkridge.    Commended,  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Gahs  (Duekwing  and  other  Greys  and  Bluesu— First,  J.  Fleteber.  4b- 
cond  and  Third,  W.  Horton.    B^hly  Commended,  E.  C.  Gilbert. 

Gaub  (Any  other  variety).— ^irst,  A.  O.  WortUngton,  Burton-on-Treiit 
(Black).    Second,  J.  Fletcher  (Piles). 

Gams  BANTAMS^—First,  G.  R.  Davies,  Knntsf ord.  Second,  R.  ChailM- 
worth.  Brook's  Bar,  near  Manchester.  Third,  Master  J.  H.  Stephens, 
Walsall.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Hobson,  Walsall.  Commended,  Hon. 
H.  W.  FitzwUliam,  Wentworth-Woodhouse,  Rotherham;  Master  J.  H. 
Stephens. 

Baktaxs  (Any  variety  except  Game).^Fir8t,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Beverlmr 
Road,  Hull.  Second,  E.  Cambridge,  Stokes  Croft  Road,  Bristol  (Black). 
Third,  Messrs.  S.  &  R.  ASbton.  H&hly  Commended,  H.  Draycott,  Hmn- 
berstone,  near  Leicester  (White) ;  Rev.  F.  Tearle  (White). 

Any  other  Distinct  Yaribty.— First,  The  National  Poultry  Oompaay, 
Bromley,  Kent  (Hoadan).  Second,  Bev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Ruytea  XL  Towns, 
Salc^  (Malay).  Third.  J.  Morris,  Elmsdale,  Wolverhampton  (Negro  Fowl). 
Highly  Commended,  Tho  National  Poultry  Company  (Crdre  Oceur) ;  Mrs. 
Blay,  Worcester  (Andalusian) ;  Col.  S.  Wortley,  liondon  (Hondan).  Com- 
mended, Hon.  H.  W.  Fitsjwilllam  (Crftve  Coeurf ;  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Har- 
well, Aylesbury  (Brahma  Pootni) ;  J.  H.  Piokles,  Bridge  Boad,  Todmotden 
(Dark  Brahma). 


SsZATNa  CxJkss  (Any  T«riely).— First,  G.  Lamb  (Black  Spanish).  Se- 
cond, £.  Shaw,  Plas  Wilmot,  Oswestrr  (Black  Spanish).  Third,  B.P. 
Williams  (Crested  Silverepangled).  Whlv  Congunended,  Bev.  A.  G. 
Brooks  (Cochin-China) ;  W.  Horton  (Gold-spangled);  E.  Brown,  St. 
PhaUp's  Road,  Sheffield  (Spanish).  Commended,  E.  Shaw ;  W.  yohnson, 
Essington,  near  Wolyerhampton ;  Mrs.  Bailey  'Dark  Brahma)  ;  W.  Hc»r- 
ton  (Black Red);  A.  B.  Dyas  (Game);  H. Tomlinson  {Buff Coohia) ;  T. 
Lowe,  Trysull  (Ducks). 

TuBKjBYs.— Poi(I<«.~Flx8t  and  Second,  F.  E.  Richardson,  BramshaU, 
Uttoxeter.  Highly  Commended,  The  Cottutess  of  Dartmouth,  Wolvsr- 
hampton ;  E.  Leech,  Rochdale. 

U«£8B.—Go«Zinj7«.— First,  8.  H.  Stott,  Rochdale.  Second,  Mrs.  M. 
Seamons.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Fenton;  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  P.  Wolferatan,  Tnmworth. 

Duces  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  EOghly 
Commended,  E.  Leech;  A.  Fenton ;  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  E.  Leech.  Second,  R.  P.  Williams.  HigUy 
Commended,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle^.  B.    Commended,  A.  Fenton. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tariety).- First,  J.  Morris  (Carolina).  Seoenl, 
R.  P.  Williams  (Ruddy  Shelduoks).  Highly  Commended,  A.  Fenton  (Blaek 
East  Indian) ;  Mrs.  P.  Wolferston  (Bladli  East  Indian). 

PIGEONS. 

TuxBi^EUs.— First  and  Second,  J.  Ford,  London.  Highly  Gommendadi 
J.  Percivall,  Harbome,  Birmingham ;  J.  Fielding,  jun.,  Bochdale. 

CABBrens.— First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  R.  H.  Artlndale,  West  Derty, 
Liverpool.  Highly  Commended,  A.  E.  GrilBn,  Wolverhampton;  fi. 
Yardley. 

PowTEics.— First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Highly  Commended,  B. 
Chase,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham ;  J.  Butler,  Ystalyf era,  Swansea. 

Faxtails.— First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Choyce,  >ibson.  near  Atherstone,  Warwickshire. 

Aktwsbps.— First,  Mrs.  E.  Hunter,  Wolverhampton.  Second,  H. 
Yardley.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley.  Commended,  C.  Barnes, 
Birmingham ;  H.  Yardley. 

RuKTR.— First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley.  H3|^ily  Commended,  The 
National  Poultry  Company. 

Draooks.— Flrrt,  J.  Percivall.  Second,  J.  Percivall.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Ynrdley. 

Any  otheu  Variety.— First,  Joshua  Fielding,  Jun.  (B1neOwls\  Se- 
cond, John  Fielding,  jun.  i White  Owls).  Third,  H.  Yardley.  EOgUy 
CoTnm ended,  H.  Yardley;  J.  Percivall,  London  (Isabels);  B.  Lessen, 
Driffield.  Yorkshire  (Nuns).  Commended,  H.  Vaughan,  Wolverhampton 
(Yellow  Jacobias);  H.  Severs,  Middlesborough  (Trumpeters);  H.Yaroley. 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrodk,  was  the  sole 
Arbitrator. 


SOUTH.VMPTON  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW, 

The  Carlton  Booms  at  Southampton  form  a  most  commodious 
place  of  exhibition,  and  as  such  are  not  often  surpassed  in  any  town 
m  the  kingdom.  On  the  present  occasion  the  whole  building  was 
most  profusely  ornamented  by  a  display  of  flags  of  all  nations,  that 
added  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Show 
was  carried  out  with  as  perfect  a  system  of  arrangements  as  its  pie- 
decessors  under  the  same  management.  In  short,  there  was  not  any- 
thing of  which  to  complain.  On  entering  the  Show,  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  living  foreign  birds  was  found  to  occupy  the  centre,  and 
there  was  a  display  of  different  varieties  of  Pheasants,  which  added 
much  to  the  .general  attraction ;  beyond,  these,  in  the  orchestra,  were 
the  Pigeons  in  large  numbers,  and  of  the  best  strains  in  the  kingdoa  ; 
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m&d  last,  though  not  least,  the  poultry  found  ample  aeoommodation 
aiomid  the  whole  central  space  of  the  Exhibition-room.  The  whole  had 
the  most  pleasing  eflfect,  and  jndging  from  the  statements  of  Tiaitors, 
the  public  supiK>rt  was  again  fully  insured. 

The  Spanwt  class  was  remarkably  good,  Mr.  Bodbard  taking  pre- 
cedence. In  Grey  Dorkings,  we  find  Mr.  T.  P.  Edwards,  of  Lyndhurst, 
taking  the  prize  of  highest  merit.  Although  for  many  years  past  this 
gentleman's  PoUmda  hare  stood  Al  at  most  of  our  exhibitions  (as 
also  on  the  present  occasion),  we  were  unprepared  to  find  his  at- 
tention turned  to  Dorkings.  Most  strange  to  say,  though  the  day 
before  the  class  of  Buff  Cockint  at  the  Wolverhampton  Show  was  so 
{rood,  not  a  single  entry  was  made  in  this  class  at  Southampton  I  The 
Brahmas,  both  Dark  and  Light-feathered,  were  very  good,  though  we' 
regretted  to  find  that  several  pens  were  wrongly  entered,  and,  con- 
sequently, thrown  out.  Every  exhibitor  should  well  consult  the  prize 
Bohedule  before  entering,  especially  where  separate  classes  for  colour 
flute  appointed,  as  any  birds  entered  wrongly  cannot  compete.  The  Oame 
were  good,  and  the  Hamburgha  moeUy  of  first-rate  excellence.  Mr. 
Fittis,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  took  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  of 
poultry  in  the  whole  Exhibition  with  a  first-rate  pen  of  Pencilled  Ham- 
Duiv^,  than  which  the  most  fault-finding  person  could  scarcely  hope 
for  better.  The  silver  cup  for  the  best  sin^e  cock  in  the  Exhibition 
was  secured  by  a  veiy  excellent  Spanish  cock  belonging  to  Mr.  Rod- 
bard.  The  Variety  classes  were  well  filled  with  Houd^s,  La  Fldche, 
Creve  Coeurs,  and  Malays,  besides  au  abundant  proportion  of  Silkies, 
Andalnsians,  and  various  other  breeds.  Mr.  EeUeway,  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  exhibited  some  of  his  Gamt  Black  Bed  BatUanu  of  great 
beauty. 

^  In  a  very  extensive  collection  of  foreign  and  British  Pheasants,  one 
bird  was  peculiarly  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  It  was  a  Silver  hen 
Chinese  Pheasant  that  had  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  entirely 
assumed  the  male's  plumage.  She  had  for  two  years  previously  to  this 
change  of  feather  laid  and  bred  equally  well  with  other  hens  confined 
with  her,  but  after  the  change  of  plumage,  of  course,  proved  stexile. 
As  a  great  oddity,  she  did  not  lack  admirers. 

The  Pigeons  proved  by  far  the  best  collection  of  birds  of  this  kind 
ever  brought  together  at  Southampton. 

The  foreign  birds-  were  a  very  popular  portion  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  Lories  especially  deserve  most  favourable  mention  for  their 
beauty  of  plumage ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  Parrots  were  exceedingly 
amusing  by  their  continuous  and  incongruous  talking  to  visitors.  Mr. 
Phillip  Warren,  Ihe  truly  indefatigable  Honorary  Secretary,  did  all  that 
any  one  could  do  to  insure  success.  The  weather  being  favourable, 
tiie  attendance  of  visitors  was  good. 

Spahish.— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Bristol.  Second,  W.  H. 
Walker,  Brentwood,  Essex.  Third,  Rev.  J.  do  L.  Simmonds,  Chilcomb, 
Wincnester. 

DoaxiMo.— First,  T.  P.  Edward?,  Lyndhurst.  Second,  W.  H.  Walker. 
Third,  J.  O.  Phair,  Southsea.  Highly  Commended,  B.  P.  Brent.  Pork- 
hurst,  Bnxted,  near  Uckfield ;  Dr.  Menhew,  Lyndhurst. 

CocmM-CHiMA  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard  (Partridge).  Se- 
oond,  Mrs.  H.  Pigeon,  Hythe,  near  Southampton  (Partridge),  ffird.  H. 
Loe,  Appuldurcomb,  I.W.  (White). 

Bbahxa  Pootba  (Dark).— First,  Rev.  J.  EUis,  Bracknell.  Berks.  Se- 
TOud,  J.  Hinton,  Hlnton,  near  Bath.  Third,  Rev.  R.  Parker,  Fareham. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Johnson.  Commended,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone 
near  Exeter. 

#^*^^  ^5°^  (Llght).-Pirst,  H.  Dowsett,  Pleshy,  near  Chelms- 
lord.  Second.  Miss  Hayes,  Readmg.  Third,  Messrs.  R.  i  E.  Edo,  Worth- 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Pares,  Guildford ;  Messrs.  R.  &  E.  Ede. 
iCB  I  Black  and  Brown  Reds).— First,  J.  W.  Harrison,  8paldin:r.  Se- 
cond. F.  Httis,  jun.,  Newport,  LW.  Third.  W.  W.  Pyne,  South  LiSicing. 
Sussex.    Highly  Commended,  W.W.  Pyne.  '  »"cmg, 

Ga] —  '* "  •  '  •     —    ' 
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m^^i^^-^y  other  variety).— First  and  Second,  W.  W.Pyne  (Duckwina). 
Third,SirJ.R.Camac,HordleCliir,Lymingtoi.  **' 

■^^^^'^P^^  (Silver  and   Gold-pencilled).— Cup,  First,  and  Third.  F. 


gttis,  jun.    Second,  N.  Barter, "Plymouth. 
Woods,  Sefton,  near  Liverpool. 

H4MBUBGH  (Silver  and  Qold-penciUed}.— First,  A.  Woods. 
Bwter.    Third,  R.  C.  Hanklnson,  Southampton. 

PoLATOs.— First  and  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst.  Third,  Mrs. 
Pettat,MlcheldeverSUUon,  Hants.  "*~,  m«. 

Amr  OTHBB  DiSTiKCT  Vabixty.— First,  Col.  S.  WorUey,  London  fCrAve 
Coeur).  Second,  H.  A.  WylUe,'  East  Moulscy  (La  Pleche).  Third,  C. 
Cole,  Fareham  (Blue  Andalosian).  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  D.  B.  Bin- 
ney,  Millbrook,  Southampton  (Crdve  Coeur) ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Bartlett,  South- 
ampton. Commended,  J.  C.  Phair  (Crive  Coeur) ;  CoL  8.  WorUey  (La 
Fleche) ;  Mrs.  Brandon. 

Bajitah  (Game).— First  and  Second,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Third,  G.  Saunders,  North  WaUington,  Fareham.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  W.  Kelleway.  Commended,  Miss  Webber,  Southampton :  Dr.  Welch. 
Southampton;  J.  C.  Phair;  G.  Manning,  Springfield. 


Highly  Commended,  A. 
Second,  N. 


SINGLE  COCKS.     ' 

Gam  (Any  variety).— First,  F.  Pittia,  jun.  (Black  Red). 
W.  Pyne  (Brown  Red).  --t  *        x 

DpBKmoii  (Any  variety*.— First,  T.  P.  Edwards  (White).    Second.  T. 
Anderson,  Weymouth  (White).    Commended,  F.  Pittis,  jun. 

BFAiaaH.— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard.    Second,  Rev.  J.  de  L.  Simmonds. 

^JBUBOH  (Any  variety).— Prize,  F.  Pittis,  jun.  (GoId-penolUed). 
rpSSTiSI"^*  v**?"^  Vamkty  nxcsPT  Bahtams.— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard 
gartrldge  Cochin).    Second,  H.  M.  Maynard  (Crdve  Coeur).    Third,  E. 
SSSmi^a'STfJi^SSlrn^  ^^^  ''^^'-'  ^•-  ^^  Winchester 


Second,  W. 


Commended,  P.  Crowl^,  Alton  (Light 


BAmrAM  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  W.  Kelleway.  Seeoad,  Dr.Wdd 
(Sebright).  Highly  Commended,  Miss  Cooper,  Northerwood,  Lyadkont 
(Game) ;  H.  Pigeon,  jun.,  Hythe,  near  Southampton  (Ganu);  J.  A.Gtir. 
don,  Penge ;  G.  ManningJ  (Black  Red  Game).  Commeaded,  S.  Pifeoa 
(Japanese).  ^^ 

DuoxB  (Aylesbury).— First,  H.  Loe.  Second,  F.  CressveU,  Hanrotth. 
Third,  A.  Puckridge,  London.  ^ 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  8.  Btotts,  Rochdale  (BoaeaL  b^ 
cond.  H.  Hoare  (Muscovy).    Third,  J.  C.  Phair  (Pied). 

GuBBX.— Prise,  Lady  M.  Macdonald,  Liphook,  Hants  (Tonloiue). 

TOBXSTS.- First,  S.  Lang,  jun.,  Barrow  Gnmey,  near  Bri^toL  Seeosd 
and  Third,  Lady  M.  Macdonald.    Highly  Commended,  B.  P.  Braat 

Prsasants  (Gold  and  Hilver).— First  and  Second.  Mrs.  £.  Hsrisoa, 
Polygon,  Southampton.    Third,  Mrs.  Brandon. 

Pheasamts  (Any  variety).— First,  Second,  Third,  Very  Highly  (>»• 
mended,  and  Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  Fleming,  Southampton  (Con- 
mon  Pheasant,  Chinese  Ringneck,  Cross  between  Chinese  and  Commoa, 
Japanese,  Cross  between  Common  and  Japanese,  Cross  betveeaJapsa 
and  Chinese). 

PIGEONS. 

PowTERs.— First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

TniCBLBBS.- First,  J.  Ford,  Monkwell  Street,  London.  Seeond,  9. 
Waitt,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ford;  Oiyt 
Paley,  Lytchett  Matravers,  Poole.  Commended,  C.  Beaadeik,  Abm 
Bar,  Southampton ;  Capt.  Paley. 

Barbs.— First,  F.  WaitL  Second,  J.  W.Hsrrison.  Highly  Commendsd, 
H  Yardley.    Commended,  St.  J.  Coventry,  Wimbome,  Dorset 

Jacobins.— First,  H.  Yardley.    Second,  G.  HilL    Highly  Got 
F.  Waitt.    Commended,  H  M.  Maynard ;  H.  Yardley;  G.  HQl. 

FAKTAII.S.— First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  C.  Beauclerk.  Higiily  Com- 
mended, H.  M.  Maynard;  H.  Yardley ;  C.  Beauclerk. 

Owls.- First,  F.  Waitt.  Second,  &  A.  Wyllie.  Highly  Comiaeaded, 
St.  J.  Coventry ;  J.  Percival,  Peckham  Rye,  London ;  F.  Hodding,  Sdis- 
bury.    Commended.  H.  Yardley. 

TuBBiTs.— First,  C.  Beauclerk.  Second,  F.  Waitt  Highly  Comnsaded, 
H.  Yardley. 

Carrxkrs.— First,  S.  Harding,  Fareham.  Second,  J.  C.  Ord,  Fimlleo, 
London.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley :  S.  Harding.  Commmded, 
J.  C.  Ord. 
NuMs.— First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Commended,  8.  TenrnX, 
Ant  othsr  Distinct  Variety.— Equal  First,  F.  Pittis.  jon.  (Swiss); 
H.  Yardley.  Equal  Second,  E.  Pigeon  pragons) :  E.  Wri((fat,  Above 
Bar,  Southampton  (Antwerps).  Equal  Third,  E.  Pigeon  (Dragoas);  H. 
Yardley.  Highly  Commended,  St  J.  Coven^  (Trumpeters);  F. Pittis, 
jun.  (Magpies) ;  F.  Waitt  (Swallows  and  Beards) ;  F.  Broemel,  Ladywdl, 
Kent  (Runts) ;  S.  A.  Wyllie  (SUver-spangled  Runts) ;  C.  Beancleik  (Bias 
Magpies,  Muscats,  Red  Archangels) ;  H  C.  Dear,  Millbrook,  Southamp- 
ton (Smerles).  Commended,  B.  P.  Brent  (Russian  Trampeters);  H. 
Vine,  Cowes,  I.  of  W.  (Archangels  and  Trumpeters) ;  H.  Pigeon,  jon. 
(Trumpeters) ;  H.  Yardley ;  F.  Waitt  (Lahores,  Uagpics,  Trumpeters). 

CANARIES. 
Norwich  (Clear  Yellow).— First  and  Second,  E.  Orme.  Extra  Se- 
cond and  Third,  W.  Walter,  Winchester.  Very  Highly  Commended,  O. 
J.  Collin  son,  Norwich;  J.  Bexson,  Derby;  J.  Jodd,  Kevington  Butts. 
Highly  Commended,  G.  Cummin^,  Gloucester ;  O.  J.  CoUinson ;  W. 
Barnes;  H.  Beaston,  Derby ;  O.  Nicholson,  Landport;  J.Judd-,  V.W. 
Fairbrass,  Canterbury.  Commended,  W.  D'Elboox,  Southampton;  ^. 
Tomes,  Northampton ;  W.  T.  Wright,  Portswood,  Southampton. 

Norwich  (Clear  BnlT ).— First,  E.  Orme.  Second,  J.  Bexsoa.  Extia 
Second  and  Third,  W.  Walter.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  J.  CoUin- 
son;  J.  Bexson;  J.  Bennett,  Derby.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Moore, 
Northampton ;  J.  Judd.  Commended,  G.  Cummtngs ;  G.  J.  GoUinsoa ; 
T.  Smith ;  W.  Barnes ;  S.  Tomes ;  J.  Bennett ;  W.  PhiUips,  Old  Basford. 
Norwich  (Marked  or  Variegated  Yellow).— First,  Second,  and  Third, 
G.  J.  Collinson.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Walter;  E.  Orme;  O.J. 
Bamesby,  Derby.  Highly  Commended,  G.  J.  Collinson ;  G.  Butler,  Fire- 
ham.    Commended,  H.  Vine  ;  W.  Wright 

Norwich  (Marked  or  Variegated  Buflf ).— First  W.  Wilkinson,  Dertiy. 
Second,  G.  J.  CoUinson.  Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  J.  CoQinson. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Walter ;  £.  Orme.  Commended,  G.  CoamiiBgi; 
J.  Bennett ;  A.  Woodgate. 

Bemian  (Clear  Yellow).— First  O.  Nicholson.  Second,  H.  Vine.  Verr 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Vine ;  O.  Nicholson.  Highly  Commended,  T. 
Smith ;  T.  Moore.    Commended,  G.  Harding. 

Belgian  (Clear  Buff). -First,  O.  Nicholson.  Second,  T.  Smith.  Ve^r 
Highly  Commended,  A.  Young,  Southampton;  W.  Inaon,  Bedhrnds, 
Bristol.    Highly  Commended,  O.  Nicholson. 

Belgian  (Variegated  or  Marked  Yellow).— First  W.  PhilUps.  Second, 
O.  Nicholson.  Very  Highly  Commended,  O.  Nicholson.  Commended, 
J.  Arnold,  Southampton. 

Belgian  (Variegated  or  Marked  Buff).— First  W.  Phillips.    Second, W. 

Inson.    Very  Highly  Commended,  R  J.  Troake,  Bristol ;    O.  Niehoboa. 

Lizard  (Golden-spangled  .—First,  V.   Ward.     Second,    G.  Harffing. 

Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ltngard ;  F.  W.  Fairbrass  ;    T.  Fairbrass; 

G.  Harrison.    Highly  Commended,  F.  W.  Fairbrass ;  G.  Harrison. 

Lizard  (Silver-spangled).- First,  T.  Smith.  Second,  H.  Ashtos. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  P.  W.  Fairbrass ;  Rev.  V.  Ward,  Csnterbvy. 
Highly  Commended.  G.  Harding ;  W.  PhllUps ;  Rev.  V.  Ward. 

Mdle  (Jonque  Goldfinch).— First  H.  Ashton.  Second,  E.  Coita 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Aahton. 

Mule  (Mealy  Goldfinch).— First  W.  Walters.  Second,  H.  Asbi<«. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  Ashton.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Oxsat. 

Commended,  J.  Prince,  Lymington ;  C.  F.  Johnson,  London.  ^^ 

Mule  (Linnet).— First  W.  Walter.  Second,  J.  Judd.  Very  HWf 
Commended,  H  Ashton ;  W.  Heap. 

Canary  or  Mules  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  Judd;  Second,  O.  J.C* 
Unson.    Extra  Second,  W.  Heap.    Third,  C.  F.  Johnson.    Very  *"-^** 
Commended,  Mrs.  Shlpp,  Blandford;  H.Vine.    Highly  Coi 
J.  Collinson;  J.  CPhak. 

Bullfinch.— Prize,  H.  Vine.  Very  Highly  Commended,  O.  Cluett, 
Southampton:  J.  Mitchell,  Soatbampton.  Highly  Commended  B* 
Hodgklnson,  Derby ;  W.  Walter.  _ 

Goldfinch.— Prise,  W.  Walter.    Commended,  C.  T.  Bell,  8outhann*a«. 

LncNBT.— Priae,  8.  Beynolda,  Derby.  Very  Highly  Conunended,  & 
Croiadala,  Woolwieh.   Highlj  Oomiiiended,  B.  Vine ;  —  Golboume. 
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SKTuatKS.— Prize,  W.  Walter.    Very  Hl^Iy  Oommended,  J.  Jiidd. 

W00DX.ABK.— Prize,  R.  Noyce,  Southampton.  Very  Highly  Commendedt 
W.Walter. 

B1.AOKBIRD.— Prize,  H.  Vine.  ^  .      ^ 

Bova  Tbbush.— Prise,  W.  Walter.  Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  Vino ; 
G.  Green,  Southampton ;  R.  Bird,  Southampton.  _    __ 

Siskin  ob  Absbdxvine.— Prize,  H.  Vine.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Walter. 

Amy  DBSBBYnro  Vabzbtt.— Firat,  T.  Alderton,  Woolwich.  Second,  C. 
F.  Johnson.  Third,  H.  Browning,  Southampton.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, T.  Alderton ;  C.  F.  Johnson.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Bacchus. 
Commended,  R.  W.  Cross,  Newport,  I.W. ;  W.  Walter. 

Cockatoo  (Any  variety).— First,  C.  T.  Bell.  Second,  E.  Harrison. 
Tety  Highly  ComnMnded,  A.  Isaacs,  Leicester  Square.  Highly  Com- 
manded, J.  C.  Winn,  Southampton ;  A.  Isaacs. 

Pabbotb  (Any  variety).— First,  Miss  Bull,  Southampton.  Extra  First, 
A.  CantweU,  Southampton.  Very  Highly  Commended,  Capt  O'Shea. 
Hb^y  Commended,  W.  Walters ;  W.  H.  Squibb. 

IjOKIbb  (Any  variety).- First,  W.  Walter.  Second,  J.  Judd.  Third, 
A,  Isaacs.    Highly  Commended,  S.  Jones  :  A.  Isaacs. 

IjOvb  Bibds  (In  pairs).- Prize,  J.  Judd.    Very  Highly  Commended, 


Pabakbbts  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  Judd.  Second,  O.  Waits.  Extra 
Second,  J.  C.  Winn.  Very  Highly  Commended,  O.  Billett,  Southampton. 
Sighly  Commended,  A.  Isaacs ;  O.  Billett.    C!ommended,  W.  Walter. 

XkVA  Sparrows  (In  pairs).— Prize,  H.  Vine.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Visiter.    Commended,  J.  Judd. 

WiDAH  Bird.— Prize,  Q.  H.  Gioombridge.  Very  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Walter ;  Mrs.  BaUey. 

Cardinals.— Prize,  Mrs.  Bailey.    Commended,  J.  C.  Winn. 

Bishops.— Prize,  J.  Judd. 

Waxbii^s  Any  variety,  in  pairs).— Prize,  J.  Judd.  Higtily  Commended, 
G.  Billett.    Commended,  A.  Isaacs ;  Mrs.  Bailey. 

FoRKzoN  Birds  (Any  variety).— First,  W.  Walter.  Second,  A.  Isaacs. 
Third,  J.  C.  Winn.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Isaacs ;  G.  H.  Groombridge. 
Commended,  J.  Judd. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Commended,  C.  Ck>lenutt,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight  (Light  Brahmas) ;  Rev. 
J.  P.  Bartlett  (Crdve  Coeur  PuUets) ;  G.  Warren,  Southampton  (Geese). 

PiGKONS.— Commended,  G.  Beauderk,  Above  Bar,  Southampton 
(Tumblers ;  Yellow  Balbpates)  ;  K.  Wright  (Jacobins). 

£.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  judged  the  poultry  and  Pigeons ;  and  the  same 
duty  as  to  Pheasants  and  foreign  birds  devolved  ouj  W.  Goodwin  and 
A.  Willmore,  Esqs.,  of  London. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE. 
I  AH  sure  that  I  only  express  the  sentiments  of  scientific 
apiarians  in  general,  and  of  the  bee-loving  readers  of  this 
Journal  in  particular,  'when  I  say  that  we  all  owe  Mr.  Wood- 
bury a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  successful  efforts  ^hich  he  has 
made  in  importing  from  other  countries,  and  thus  bringing  us 
into  personal  acquaintance  \7ith,  two  of  the  most  interesting 
yaiieties  of  the  genus  Apis ;  Apis  ligustica  being  imported  into 
England  from  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  and  Apis 
fasciata  from  Germany,  in  July,  1865. 

These  are  important  eyents  in  apiculture,  and  while  they 
show  an  amount  of  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  enterprise  hitherto 
unsurpassed  by  any  apiarian  in  this  country,  they  are  alone 
suf&cient,  I  think,  to  immortalise  the  name  of  "  A  Dsvonshibz 
Be£-eeepsb,"  and  deservedly  secure  for  him  a  permanent 
niche  in  the  apiarian  "  Temple  of  Fame." 

In  the  spring  of  1860 1  had  the  pleasure,  I  believe,  of  first 
announcing  in  Scotland,  by  a  newspaper  paragraph,  the  intro- 
duction into  England  of  Apis  ligustica ;  and  in  1866,  by  a  stralige 
coincidence,  I  have  been  privileged  to  introduce  the  first  Apis 
fasciata  into  ancient  Caledonia,  and  the  first  imported  Egyptian 
queen,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Exeter,  to  the  far-north  de- 
nizens of  modem  Athens. 

To  the  very  interesting  series  of  articles  on  Apis  fasciata 
which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal,  it  may  appear  a  work  of 
supererogation  for  me  to  add  anything.  A  wish  having  been 
expressed,  however,  to  this  effect,  I  am  very  happy  to  comply 
with  it,  although  from  my  limited  experience  I  can  as  yet  form 
no  decided  opinion  as  to  its  real  value  either  as  a  swarming  or 
a  honey-gathering  bee— two  points  as  to  which  many,  no  doubt, 
will  be  desirous  of  information. 

Upon  the  22nd  of  May  last,  a  communication  was  sent  to  me 
from  Mr.  Woodbury,  to  the  effect,  that  as  he  could  not  attend 
to  the  propagation  of  both  the  Egyptians  and  Italians,  and  as 
the  former  turned  out  decidedly  more  irascible  than  the  latter, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  "  stick  to  his  old  love,"  and  ac- 
cordingly offered  the  stock  to  me.  This  communication,  I  con- 
fess, took  me  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
strange  resolve.  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  **  Decidedly  more 
irascible."  A  rather  ominous  character,  no  doubt.  But  Apis 
melhfica  has  been  described  as  more  irascible  than  Apis  ligus- 
tica, and,  therefore,  Apis  fasciata  might,  I  thought,  just  be  on  a 
par  in  this  respect  with  the  former.  Besides,  Dr.  A.  Gerstacker 
describes  Apis  iasoiata  as  "  the  most  valuable  form  for  Europe, 
partly  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  partly  of  their  un- 


wiUingnesB  to  use  their  stings,  which  is  common  to  aH  Africaa 
bees."  I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  therefore,  and  on  tho 
morning  of  the  7th  of  June  the  interesting  foreigners  arrived 
at  my  house,  per  rail  from  Exeter.  With  screwdriver  and 
chisel  in  hand,  I  immediately  went  to  work  to  set  free  the  im- 
prisoned captives,  and  to  examine  their  condition,  and  undo 
the  Tariouslfastenings ;  and  then  it  was  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Egyptian,  alias  the  Holy  Land  bee,  appeared  before  me.  I 
could  not  but  admire  its  agile  little  form,  with  its  light  pa« 
besoence,  and  its  distinctly-marked  zebra-like  abdominal  bands 
of  bronzy  yellow  and  silvery  white — well  termed  Apis  fasciata. 
A  few  minntee'  admiration  over,  I  then  proceeded  with  un- 
covered hands,  as  usual,  to  lift  out  the  frames.  Drawn  lances 
glistened  in  hundreds,  and  for  the  first  time  I  was  wounded  by 
an  Egyptian.  Thistles  and  thorns  must  be  handled  cautiously, 
however,  and  I  proceeded  to  act  accordingly.  The  immense 
number  of  drones  adhering  to  each  frame  astonished  me.  A 
drone-breeding  queen  here,  verily !  What  gaudy  fellows  to  be 
sure,  beautifully  marked  and  banded — ^the  Italians  cannot  com- 
pare with  them — silvery  white,  and  golden  yellow— meet  in- 
habitants truly  of  a  tropical  dime  1  But  where  is  her  Egyp- 
tian majesty  ?  Oh,  there  she  is,  gay  and  graceful  like  her  pro- 
totype Cleopatra  of  old,  sparUmg  in  all  the  radiance,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  lustre  of  eastern  royalty.  Yes ;  safe  and 
unscathed  fortunately,  amid  the  sad  havoc  among  her  female 
subjects,  which  now  unveils  itself,  caused  by  a  too  crowded 
captivity  during  an  extra  long  journey  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
Prodigious  havoc,  truly.  Full  five  thousand  workers  dead  and 
dying  lay  piled  above  each  other  on  the  floor-board,  a  sad 
sight,  and  sadly  to  be  regretted.  Bemoving  these,  cleaning  the 
interior,  and  putting  all  right,  I  replaced  the  frames,  and  trans- 
ferred the  colony  forthwith  to  my  apiary. 

Four  thousand  of  these  dead  bees  I  weighed,  and  found  them 
only  8i  ozs. ;  each  thousand  thus  weighing  over  2  ozs. 

For  some  days  after  I  placed  the  hive  in  my  apiary  little 
work  was  done,  and  I  had  reason  to  know  subsequently  that 
few  eggs  had  been  deposited.  The  loss  of  so  great  a  number  of 
bees  operated  as  a  great  check,  and  partially  paralysed  both 
workers  and  queen.  The  drones,  not  one  of  which  perished  by 
the  way,  alone  seemed  to  enjoy  both  the  catastrophe  and 
change,  reeling  each  day  at  noon  in  thousands,  choking  the 
very  entrance  almost  with  their  numbers,  and  making  such  a 
noise,  as  they  danced  about  the  hive,  as  literally  to  awe  the 
inmates  of  neighbouring  stocks.  The  loss  of  so  many  workers 
was,  as  I  stated,  a  sore  discouragement,  and,  consequently, 
some  little  time  elapsed  ere  the  colony  recruited,  and  my  plans 
regarding  it  were  thus  in  some  measure  altered.  All  the  comb«<, 
I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  were  constructed  either  by 
A.  ligustica  or  A.  mellifica,  so  that  the  Egyptians  reared  in 
them  were  as  yet  abnormally  large.  It  was  my  intention, 
therefore,  to  drive  the  bees,  and  use  the  combs  for  queen- 
rearing  purposes.  In  this  way  the  cells  formed  in  the  new 
domicile  would  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  normal  standwd 
to  which  subsequent  shiftings  would  ultimately  bring  them, 
**the  cells  of  the  Egyptian  bees  (according  to  Herr  Yogel) 
being  one-tenth  narrower  than  the  cells  of  our  northern  bee, 
so  that  ten  Egyptian  cells,  including  the  partition  walls,  are 
equal  in  width  to  nine  cells  of  our  bees."  The  immense  loss 
sustained  in  bees  during  the  transit,  however,  caused  me  to 
alter  my  intentions,  and  I  resolved  simply  to  confine  myself  to 
the  rearing  of  a  few  queens.  Some  interesting  phenomena 
manifested  themselves  in  the  course  of  my  proceedkigs,  a  nar- 
ration of  which,  however,  with  other  details,  I  must  reserve 
for  another  communication. — J.  Lows. 


Ik  reply  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  challenge,  I  may  say,  like  Can* 
ning's  knife-grinder,  *'  Story !  Bless  you,  sir,  I  have  none 
to  tell  I "  Or,  at  least,  it  is  only  the  echo  of  the  story  told  by 
Mr.  Woodbury  himself,  and  which,  after  the  manner  of  echoes, 
is  sure  to  sound  very  feeble  after  the  vigorous  original. 

However,  on  the  27th  of  last  April  I  received  a  small  box 
containing  the  population  of  one  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  hives,  but 
too  late  to  do  anything  with  it  that  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  I  furnished  a  five-frame  box  with  two  full  combs  of 
brood,  and  three  empty  combs,  and  then,  placing  the  box  over 
the  opening  in  the  top,  I  had  Uie  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bees 
descend  in  a  few  minutes,  and  appear  at  the  entrance,  the  satis- 
fied murmur  within  showing  that  all  was  right.  Indeed,  within 
half  an  hour  they  were  carrying  out  particles  of  broken  comb, 
and  were  evidently  setting  their  new  house  in  order.  They 
were  so  subdued  by  the  journey,  that  the  night  before  I  thought 
them  the  gentlest  and  most  docile  lifctle  creatures  to  be  found 
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angewftflVB..  Nothiag  ooeacnd  to  iirteiftie  intb  this  opiDion  te 
aatoB  days,  bat  they  soon  ihowed  vniiBnAl  keeimMS  on  being 
approAobed  too  doeely.  Meanwhile  the  rate  at  which  tfaey 
wariwd,  and  the  maesefl  of  polXen  they  brovc^t  in,  gave  me  the 
highest  opinion  of  their  TaloB. 

Qb.  Ui0  24th  ol  May  the  hi¥e  was  opened  to,  note  proffrass; 
It  iraa  Texy  pqpnloae,  and  the  eomha  were  oona^tely  filled  with 
eggs  and  brood.  I  remored  one  comb  to  lorm  a  niusleus,  in< 
ieBding,  also,  with  the  addition  of  other  eombe,  to  translar  the 
whole  to  a  large  hive ;  bat  this  was  reokoning  withoat  my 
hoflt,  for  i^ter  the  first  few  momeBts  of  consternation  on  the 
sadden  remoral  of  the  top,  the  bees  attacked  me  like  ten 
thfWffand  fories.  Notwi&stonding  the  smallness  of  the  hiye 
their  namber  seemed  coostless,  and  their  rage  implacable. 
After  inserting  an  empty  onnb  in  place  of  the  one  remoTed, 
and  shotting  hastily  ap,  I  beat  a  retreat,  followed  by  a  cloud 
of  the  tittle  wretches,  who  woold  not  be  got  rid  of.  It  may  be 
asweUto  staiehere,  that  the  brood-eomb,  swept  dear  of  bees,  was 
immediately  plaoed  between  two  empty  ones  in  a  nndeos-box, 
and  for  tho  present  placed  oat  the  stand  o<  a  populous  black 
hive ;  bat  a  namber  of  Egyptians  on  the  wing  would  not  be 
denied  the  comb,  and  I  was  compelled  to  let  tham  have  their 
way.  They  settJied  upon  it  again  and  ageda,  and  took  posses- 
sioD  of  the  box.  On  my  return  home  at  night,  things  remained 
apfavently  in  $tatu  g«>— that  is  to  say,  a  hundred  or  two  of 
bees  were  the  sole  tenants.  It  had  been  a  fatal  day,  howeyer, 
for  tins  Spaitan  band  had  held  their  Thermopylffi  against  a 
perleet  array  of  blacks,  who  had,  according  to  a  maxim  of 
madem  warfare,  been  beaten  in  detail,  and  whose  corpses 
coverad  the  ground ;  an  example,  by  the  way,  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  those  bee-keepers  who  are  compelled  to  be  absent  from 
home  all  the  day. 

Some  readers  will  undoubtedly  say  that  this  is  a  yery  dumsy 
piece  of  woric    80  it  was ;  so  I  thought  it ;  but  then — 
Te  geBfieaten  o€  Bngland,  who  lire  at  home  ct  mm, 
Bay  what  «zparifliioo  ye  have  had  of  these  Egyytiaa  beeb 

TChoogh  you  be  encased  in  armour  of  proof,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance invulnerable,  they  will  get  at  your  wrists  and  neck ; 
they  bounce  against  your  soft  veil  like  peas  shot  out  of  a  pop- 
guott,  and  it  is  odd,  if  they  do  not  plant  a  mark  on  either  nose  or 
diin ;  they  assail  yoa  by  sap  as  well  as  by  storm,  and  steal 
iheir  way  by  twos  and  threes  up  the  covered  way  of  your 
trowsCTS.  You  may  walk,  or  run,  or  stand  still,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  shaken  off.  They  wait  their  chance  with  strange  per- 
tinacity. They  persevere  and  oakmlata  like  sentient  beings. 
If  you  shut  yourself  up  in  a  dark  oathoase,  they  will  hover 
about  oatside  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time,  waiting  for 
your  re-appearance,  just  as  the  sherifl^s  officer  waits  to  pounce 
upon  tiie  Hon.  Seedie  Flash.  Hacrin^  at  length  effected  your 
escape,  it  is  only  to  find  eonfasion  reigning  throug^ut  the 
ndghbourhood,  dogs  howling,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  tugging  at 
their  <^ain8,  and  literally  haU  mad ;  men,  women,  and  children 
alUce  severely  stung,  and  all  new  systems  of  bee-keeping  at  a 
serious  discount.  Mr.  Woodbury's  picture  is  no  exaggeration, 
and  it  was  with  a  ^'satisfaction  **  not  exactly  "  melancholy,*' 
that  I  heard  of  so  distinguished  a  companion  in  misfortune. 

It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  transfer  the  bees 
to  a  fuU-Bized  hive,  and  this  was  shortly  accomplished,  though 
at  the  cost  of  many  stings  to  myself  and  my  neighbours.  Tkej 
de  not  confine  their  attacks  to  the  actual  intruder,  whoever  he 
may  be,  but  set  off  wildly  in  all  directions,  attacking  every  one 
they  meet,  and  that  not  with  the  slow  and  well-eonsidered 
anger  of  the  burly  black  bee,  who,  moreover,  gives  fair  warn- 
ing, but  with  a  swiftness  of  movement,  and  an  uncontrollable 
fury  that  makes  them  appear  to  be  things  that  are  "nae 
cannny."  It  is.  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  all  hybrids 
ar»  more  vidous  than  pure  breeds,  and  the  pure  Egyptian  may 
be  more  manageable.  Something  may  also  be  set  down  to  the 
climate,  which  differs  from  their  own  in  humidity,  tempera- 
ture, and,  doubtless,  in  other  important  respeets,  and  causing 
proportionable  changes  in  pasture.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
that  honey  should  be  so  abundant,  and  so  easily  taken  through- 
out Syria,  Bgypt,  and  Palestine,  if  it  is  defended  as  these  the 
nearest  representatives  defend  their  treasures  here. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  formed  the  idea  that  the  speeies  is  a 
valuable  one  to  the  practical  apiarian,  though,  perhaps,  the 
opinion  is  formed  on  too  slender  gronnds.  For  the  sake  of  my 
neighbours,  I  refrained  from  interfering  with  the  stock  in  ques- 
tion until  the  29th  of  June,  when,  seeing  the  hive  full  to  over- 
fiowing,  I  pat  on  a  glass,  rather  with  the  intention  of  affording 
room  than  in  the  expectation  of  any  store  of  honey  so  late  in 
the  season.    The  g^ass  was  famished  with  a  handsome  piece 


of  w(M'k«r  comb,  and  the  communication  opened.  The  bees 
noured  into  it  in  a  sort  of  )et,  rather  than  the  steady  over- 
flowing characteristlo  of  the  blacks.  They  whirled  swil^y 
roand  and  round,  striking  against  the  comb  with  audi  force 
that  though  supported  by  a  stout  splint  run  through  it«  leagtib, 
it  almost  immediately  broke  away.  Next  day,  finding  the  ^iaas 
empty,  it  was  removed,  and  another  sabstitated,  well  oovfaed» 
as  in  the  former  case,  to  exclude  the  light — again,  a  rush  of 
angry  bees,  but  this  time  the  comb  was  smaller  and  tougher, 
and  it  withstood  the  first  assault.  On  examination  the  day 
following,  the  bees  were  hard  at  work,  and  two  more  glasses 
were  put  on.  These  three  glasses  were  two-thirds  filled  with 
comb,  or  xoore,  and  one  of  them  half  filled  with  honey  in  I3ie 
course  of  three  weeks,  though  dnriog  that  tixae  searcely  any 
progress  was  made  by  my  other  stocks,  the  supply  of  honey 
being  piematordy  out  short.— F.  H.  Wbst. 


EXCHANGE  OF  QUEENS. 
1  AM  glad  to  say  that  a  Ligurian  queen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury has  been  successfully  joined  to  a  black  atoek,  but  at  a 
heavy  loss  in  population.  I  removed  the  black  qneen  with  the 
comb  on  which  Bhe  was,  on  the  Friday  morning,  and  suspeoded 
the  bos  containing  the  Ligurian  queen  within  the  hive.  The 
commotion  in  about  half  an  hour  was  extraordinary,  the  bees 
hanging  out  on  the  landing-board,  and  in  front  ol  the  Live,  as 
densely  as  if  waiting  to  swarm.  After  several  hours  of  vain 
search  they  fell  into  that  depressed  listless  state  which  in- 
dicates despair,  and  numbers  dropped  on  the  ground,  crawling 
about  there,  and,  doubtless,  perishing.  ~  This  continued  for 
three  days,  and  was,  doubtless,  aggravated  by  there  being  no 
brood  in  the  hive.— W. 


Bristol  Poultry  Show. — The  Committee,  we  are  informed, 
have  established  a  guarantee  fund  against  loss.  The  hall 
wherein  will  be  the  Exhibition,  is  a  magnificent  place,  built 
for  the  Volunteers,  and  folly  capable  of  holding  1500  pens. 
The  Committee  are  said  to  be  hard  workers,  and  determined, 
if  possible,  to  make  the  Show  a  success,  not  only  as  to  support, 
but  that  there  may  be  no  complaints. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

To  CoBBXSPOHDSNTB.— Many  commiuiicatioiis  axe  nMesstuily  post* 
poned  nntil  next  week. 

WooDBBiDOB  PoTTLTar  SHOW.— Somo  letters  relative  to  thb  came  too  • 
late  for  this  weeVe  JoaraaL  One  letter  nys— "*  A  gentlenwin  with  whom 
I  am  acanaiatod  saed  the  Secretary  in  the  County  Gonrt,  and  was  paf  «• 
Let  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hose,  and  all  others  take  the  hint"  Another 
letter  says :— '*  It  would  be  well  after  all  that  has  come  ont,  to  state  t  m 
names  of  those  who  acted  as  Stewards  for  the  Show  (thard  was  no  Com- 
mittee), in  your  paper.  Some  exhibitors  in  the  acighboarhood  of  Wood- 
bxidire  are  feeling  uiat  everything  emanating  from  Woodbridge  is  lUke 
condemned.  I  subjoin  the  list  on  their  poultry  catalogue  for  1866>- 
Choirmon  of  Committee,  Mr.  J.  Wright.  Yiee-Chairman,  Mr.  G.  Bannis- 
ter. Stewards,  W.  Syson,  Bsa.,  Mr.  F.  Kant,  Mr.  6.  Kemp,  Mr.  B.  W. 
Allen.    Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Dallenger,  Woodbridge.** 

Imcubatob  (C.  S.).— We  can  give  no  other  reply  than  we  jpare  last  week 
to  a  similar  application.    Write  to  Mr.  Brindley,  Dezby,  and  iuqvirsof 

Bdfp  CocmN-CHiuA  Cock's  Plukaoe  (T.  iL).— The  wing  of  a  Cochin- 
China  cook  should  be  of  the  same  colour  as  nearly  as  possible  as  the  rest 
of  his  plumage.  It  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  old  siraiDs— Andrevs's 
for  instance— that  the  cocks  were  even-coloured.  More  veocnUy  Isbmb 
birds  were  sbowa  tJhat  were  perfect  in.  colour,  bat  such  ara  now  ueTer 
seesu  Almost  every  bird  is  mealy,  and  those  that  are  not  have  dadc 
nearly  red  wings.  The  Buff  Cochin  cnck  wo  have  sometimes  seen,  and 
stfll  dream  of,  should  have  but  one  colour  tbroughout^tail,  body,  winiei, 
and  backlo  should  ha  miif onn.  In  tha  best  days  of  Goohina.  half  the 
priae-tafclng  pens  of  our  time  would  havo  boen  disqualified  because  tha 
cocks  and  pullets  did  not  match. 

.  SouTHAVPTOM  Show.— "  AlIow  mo  to  correct  on  error  that  arose  at  tie 
Southampton  Show.  Pen  25  in  class  6  {for  Light  Brahmne  of  all  ages}, 
ie  stated  m  the  oatologuo  to  have  been  hatched  in  April  166&  This  was 
troe  as  regards  the  pullets,  but  the  cock  was  an  old  bird.  The  mistake 
arose  from  my  omission  to  make  a  memorandum  of  age,  &c.,  at  the  time  of 
sending  the  entry,  and  my  being  consequently  under  the  imiiressioa  that 
no  particular  a^^  had  been  stated  on  tho  entrance  paper.— Joux  PabbBi 
pQgf/ord,  OuiWford. 

Vawbties  Rukkiho  Tocethkk  (A  Svbneriber,  Ste*ii«}.-The  BantwJS 
may  safely  run  along  with  the  three  larger  vniieties  yon  name.  "The 
PooltrV'Keeper's  Manual."  which  can  be  had  from  our  oflice  free  by  peit 
for7«.9d.,  contains  the  information  you  seek,  and  full  directions  for 
keeping,  and  particulars  relative  to  every  kind  of  poultry. 

"  •Newjiaek^t'  is  glad  that  his  strlcturea  on  tha  standard  of  ExGeDeaea 
have  obtained  the  approval  of  that  old,  constant,  and  well-known  corxe- 
spondent  of  the  Journ.al— the  *  WitTsaiiut  RacTOJu'  ** 

Books  (C  WriiiUy).-~''The  Poultrv-Keeper's  Manual,"  which  you  can 
have  free  by  post  for  7s.  W.  **  The  I?igeou  Book,"  which  you  con  hate 
similarly  for  la.  Si. 


— ^ 
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From  obBervfttioiis  taken  near  London  during  the  last  thlrW-nine  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  weeic  is  61.1°;  and  its  nigh4 
tenmeratnre  86.90.    The  greatest  heat  was  68°,  on  the  19th,  X841 ;  and  the  lowest  cofd  17<  on  the  9th,  1864.    The  greatest  faU  cf  rain  was 

CULTURE  OF  VARIEGATED  ZONALE 
PELARGONIUMS. 


SEE  jou  request  BOtx\r-  of 
joivc  readers  to  say  liow 
they  grow  these  beautiful 
-plants,  so  as  to  preserve 
their  briDiant  attire.  If 
by  this  IB  intended  how 
they  are  to  be  grown  so  as  to  look  equally  bright  and 
beantifol  all  the  year  ronnd,  I  think  no  one  will  be  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  The  young  leaves  are  always 
brighter  than  old  ones,  and  higher  in  colour,  nor  are  young 
leaves  produced  in  autumn  and  winter  quite  equal  in  beauty 
to  those  which  appear  in  spring  and  summcar. 

If,  however,  to  grow  them  satisfiactorily — that  is,  in  rude 
health  and  vivid  in  colour,  is  intended,  I  think  nothing 
mote  easy.  I  heard  so  much  of  Lu<^  Grieve  being  a  bad 
grower,  that  I  hesitated  to  give  three  guineas  each  for  two 
veiT  little  plants ;  but  it  grows  so  well  with  me  that  I  soon 
had  a  couple  of  strong  cuttings.  I  have  a  house  with 
more  than  a  thousand  plants  of  variegated  Zonale  varieties 
in  perfect  health,  and  nnd  no  difficulty  in  their  cultivation. 
"^t  is  quite  true  they  will  not  flourish  in  common  garden 
soil ;  but  how  few  plants  worth  growing  in  pots  can  be  so 
cultivated.  What  they  require  is  a  light  soil  imtde  rich ;  ours 
is  e^ual  parts  of  good  sandy  loam  and  fresh  stable-manure 
mixed  together,  and  turned. over  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to 
a  rich  dark  mould,  which  it  takes  nearly  a  year  to  prepare. 
In  this  way  there  is  little  or  no  loss ;  whereas  if  manure 
is  rotted  in  a  heap  by  itself  great  waste  takes  place.  A 
heap  of  manure  kept  long  enough  by  itself  to  be  reduced 
to  black  mould,  is  httle  stronger  than  so  much  leaf  soil ;  by 
repeated  turnings,  necessary  to  what  is  commonly  termed 
sweeten  it,  and  exposure  to  rains,  it  loses  the  greater  part 
of  its  saline  matters,  and  gives  off  much  to  the  atmosphere 
in.  the  form  of  gas.  If  it  is  mixed  with  soil,  this  is  almost 
entirely  prevented. 

.  Besides  the  above  considerations  there  is  another  ad- 
vantage in  thus  preparing  composts.  It  is  a  fiiQy  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  a  field  of  poor  worn-out  soil  cannot  by  any 
amount  of  manure  be  brought  to  the  highest  fertility  in 
one  year.  It  is  a  common  saying  amongst  farmers  that 
it  takes  seven  .years  to  enrich  a  farm,  and  seven  years 
to  reduce  it  again  to  its  oripnal  state.  They  thus  recog- 
nise that  manure  must  be  mtimately  united  with  soil  as 
well  as  mixed  with  it.  No  mere  mixture  of  decayed 
manure  can  be  so  perfect  when  turned  over  with  fresh  soil 
as  if  it  had  decayed  in  the  same  heap ;  whilst  we  know 
chemical  compounds  are  more  readily  formed  when  their 
constituents  are  in  a  nascent  state.  I  contend,  therefore, 
tMt  a  heap  of  soil  prepared  as  I  have  stated  is  much  better 
than  any  mere  mixture. 
K«.  M^Tou  TLt  Mmr  Baaaaa, 


If  the  compost  is  not  very  light,  add  a  little  white  sand, 
and' a  very  small  quantity  of  new  cocoa-nut  refuse  to  keep 
it  open.  I  know  some  cultivators  object  to  cocoa-nut 
refuse  as  causing  fungi,  but  it  is  less  objectionable  than 
leaf  soil,  if  used  new,  in  small  quantities,  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Though  I  have  used  it  for  years  1 
have  only  seen  two  cases  of  injury  from  its  producing  funm, 
and  these  were  plants  which  had  remained  in  the  soil  6a 
two  years  without  change^  and  in  which  the  refuse  had 
been  used  in  excess.  I  never  use  leaf  mould  to  pot  any 
plant  now,  being  convinced  the  good  it  does  is  only  me- 
chanical when  mixed  in  soil,  and,that  in  this  respect  it  is 
inferior  to  cocoa-nut  refuse.  Neither  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  manure,  and  their  addition  tends  to  dilute  a  rich 
compost. 

Being  rather  weak-rooted  plants,  the  yariegated  Zonala 
Pelargoniums  should  not  be  over-potted,  and  the  pots 
should  be  well  drained.  During  winter  they  should  be  in  a 
warm  dry  house,  and  as  near  to  the  glass  as  convenient,  and 
not  be  over- watered.  If  from  any  cause  the  soil  looks  jpreea 
and  wet,  and  the  plant  growing  in  it  unhealthy,  turn  it  out 
at  once,  shake  every  particle  of  soil  from  the  plant's  roots, 
and  repot  it,  and  it  will  almost  immediately  improve. 
When  planted  in  the  garden,  prepare  a  bed  by  digging 
out  the  soil  6  inches  deep,  and  fiUiDg  it  with  exactly  the 
same  soil  as  that  used  for  potting — iSi&t  is,  if  you  wish  to 
grow  the  plants  in  perfection — and  they  vriU.  then  become 
almost  as  strong  as  Tom  Thumbs,  whilst  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  foliage  wiU  astonish  you.--J.  R.  Pearson,  ChilwelL 


THE  PLUM  AS  AN  ORCHARD  TREE. 
Of  our  native  fruits  certainly  none  has  been  more  in- 
debted to  the  skill  and  care  of  ^<q  cultivator  than  this,  and 
although  the  produce  of  the  wild  Plum  has  but  little  resem- 
blance to  that  of  some  of  the  best  cultivated  varieties — ^for 
example,  the  Damson  and  the  Magnum  Bonum  hardly 
seem  to  claim  a  close  relationship — ^yet  I  believe  these,  as 
well  as  all  other  varieties,  originated  from  the  wild  species 
found  in  this  and  adjacent  countries.  How  many  gene- 
rations have  passed  away  while  the  work  of  improvement 
has  been  going  on  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire ;  but, 
doubtless  tiie  nrst  advances  in  tne  way  of  improvement 
or  cultivation  were  slow,  and  were  probably  often  the  re- 
sult of  accident.  Thus  a  seedling  possessing  more  than 
ordinary  merit  was,  perhaps,  thought  worthy  of  notice,  and 
suckers  from  it  being  transplanted  elsewhere,  were  im- 
proved by  the  change,  while  from  these  other  seedlings 
manifesting  a  still  higher  degree  of  perfection  would  in  time 
originate.  These  accidentel  discoveries  of  new  kinds  have 
not  ceased  yet,  for  during  my  lifetime  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  productive  of  our  market  Plums  was  met 
with  growing  m  a  hedge  or  copse,  and  others  may  yet  be 
found  in  a  similar  way.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
conjecture  to  what  extent  the  improvement  of  the  Plum 
may  still  be  carried,  since  it  certainly  presents  us  already 
with  greater  diversity  than  any  of  our  other  fruits. 
As  the  fruit  is  in  great  request  during  the  season  at 
•    No.  M6.— Vol.  XXXYL,  Old  i 
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which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  a  few  notes  on  the  coltiyation  of  the 
tree  may  be  aooeptable  to  those  whose  locality  is  len  favovnible 
to  itv  growth  thao  tiiat  from  which  I  write ;  at  the  same  time 
I  am  open  to  corxeolien  for  any  inaccoraey  I  may  fall  into  with 
napeet  to  the  yarietiee  or  other  features  pointed  out. 

The  fhiit  of  the  Plum  in  its  wild  state,  like  the  Grab,  is 
not  inviting,  but  from  the  habitats  of  the  tree  we  may  gain 
seme  nsaf ol  hints  as  to  the  most  suitable  soil  for  its  growth. 
TSha  wild  Plnm  tree  presents  so  strong  a  resemblanoe  to  the 
Snnsan,  that  although  botanists  oonaider  them  as  belonging 
to  different  species,  thedistinctiye  featnres  are  so  linked  toge- 
ther by  many  intermediate  varieties  that  the  line  of  demar- 
eation  is  very  difficult  to  define.  The  Damson,  however,  has 
naoope  of  the  ehaiaeteristics  of  a  species,  and  possibly  it  may 
hsve  been  less  altered  by  cnltore  than  its  broalder-leaved  con* 
gener.  Certain  it  is  that  its  hardiness  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  mere  garden  variety,  and  eqnally  so  the  facility  with  which 
di  natoraily  increases  itself  by  suckers.  Some  other  varieties  of 
Plnms,  it  is  true,  likewise  produce  numerous  suckers;  for 
instance,  a  kind  of  Green  Gage,  occasionally  met  with  as  an 
orchard  fruit,  is  not  unusually  propagated  by  this  means,  and 
the  trees  so  raised  are  certainly  more  healthy  and  show  fewer 
^jrmptoms  of  early  decay  than  those  worked  in  the  usual  way, 
and  possessing,  as  they  do,  aU  the  constitutional  infirmities 
af  &e  parent  tree  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  cultivated  Hum  owes  its  pa- 
lantage  to  some  of  the  wild  varietiea  common  in  our  coppices 
«Md  wastes,  it  would  follow  that  hardiness  must  ba  one  of  its 
.^palifieations,  and  thoa  it  posseases  in  a  consideraiUa  degree. 
■  It  10  to  be  feared,  however,  that'all,  or  a  great  pari  of  all,  im- 
inoiBemeni  is  not  effect^  without  some  saorifiae  of  eoastito- 
.tional  vigour  or  hardiness,  and  the  Plum  seems  to  be  no  ex- 
.eeption  to  this  rule.  Other  fruits — viz.,  the  Apple,  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  and  Strawberry,  which  are  occasioni^y  found  in  a 
'wild  state  in  this  country,  are  also  apt  to  suffer  from  the  vicissi- 
<tade8  of  the  seasons ;  but  the  Plum  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest  of 
an ;  yet*  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  blooming  earUer  than  the 
4^er8,  and  when,  consequently,  more  severe  weather  may  be  ex- 
"partad.  It  is  also  too  often  planted  in  a  situation  where  more 
.  Miaate  fruits  would  hardly  prosper.  Nevertttdiess,  Hba  Plum  is 
,«ftaii  a  highly  prodoetive  tree,  and  even  bears  good  crops  without 
b^iBg  indebted  to  the  cultivator  for  any  assistance  lor  years 
After  it  has  once  been  eatablished.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
fhat  it  produces  mora  abundantly  in  some  localities  than  in 
,o£hers,  and  such  being  the  case,  let  us  take  a  glanea  at  the  oouk- 
^tions  necessary  to  insure  a  favourable  result 

Although  the  wild  Sloe  and  its  broader-leaved  relative,  to 
wiiich  the  Plum  is  said  to  owe  its  origin,  are  often  found  in 
liedge  rows  in  a  stiff  dayey  soil,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
ihis  soil  is  that  most  suitable  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  ^ey 
may  also  be  foxmd  growing  on  the  steep  declivities  of  stony 
hanks,  not  of  the  driest  dass,  but  snch  as  present  a  fair  amount 
of  moisture  without  stagnation,  and  that  which  is  equidly  im- 
pertant,  a  soil  containing  lime  and  ehalkin  tolaraUe  abundance. 
Under  auch  conditions  the  wild  Plnm  seems  to  lusumte,.and 
imder  such  the  cultivated  kinda  alao  seem  to  tiwive  wall; 
indeed,  some  of  the  best  Plum  orchards  are  in  idtuations  of 
fhis  kind,  on  a  soil  plentifully  interspersed  with  stones,  and 
with  a  porous  substratum  which  can  be  penetrated  by  the  roots, 
tike  whole  partaking  more  or  less  of  a  chalky  or  limy,  but  not 
temginous,  character.  There  are,  it  is  true,  cases  in  which 
iS»  twos  do  pretty  we31  under  conditions  the  contra^  of  the 
AlKyfB,  but  I  question  much  if  the  best  of  them  can  equal  those 
glowing  in  positions  snch  as  described,  due  regard  being  paid 
tODolimate  and  other  considerations  affecting  vegetation  of  aH 
Uods. '  The  character  of  those  districts  whenoe  the  largest  sap- 
nlies  ace  drawa  lor  the  Londcrn  and  other  maiksts  may,  per- 
Inps,  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  crttericm,  and  I  baUeve  the  soil  and 
position  just  stated  will  be  found  the  best.  "Where  there  is 
a  ofaaiee  of  aspects  on  a  range  of  gentle  hills  or  undnlations  it 
is  thought  that  one  fadng  the  west  is  the  best  for  the  Plum, 
.as  being  that  in  which  the  trees  are  the  least  likely  to  sustain, 
injury  from  sudden  gleams  of  sunshine  after  a  frosty  morning 
in  blooming  time ;  but  they  are  occasionally  planted  in  all 
aspects,  and  often  enough  on  a  large  breadtii  of  level  land. 
The  more  common  kinds  of  Damson  are  frequently  planted  in 
lawUluns  anything  but  favourable  to  the  growth  of  any  but 
tin  vary  hardiest  and  most  robust  fruit  trees,  and  jet  a  ttm- 
mkatMB  arop  is  often  the  result. 

^  In  districts  when  the  Phun  is  grown  as  aa  onterd  iniit  it 
IS  usnal  to  plant  it  by  itself  on  tillage  ground,  or  rather  not  to 
ink  it  with  Apple,  Pear,  or  Cherry  trees.    Small  bush  fruit 


may  be  grown  for  a  few  years,  but  they  are  removed  wfaeu  the 
legitimate  occupants  attain  a  size  which  indicates  that  sll  the 
space  is  wanted.  Standards  6  feet  high  are  usually  planted,  and 
tied  up  for  one  or  two  years,  after  whkh  they  ataeKpeetsd  to 
stand  without  assistance,  and  very  often  when  the  bosh  frmiB 
are  removed  the  ground  is  sown  with  iprass.  The  trees  ior  soma 
years  after  planting  are  looked  over  in  winter,  and  pnmsi  la 
a  suitable  manner  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  head  oi  ths 
required  shape.  In  doing  this  all  severa  entilng  is  arcidefl, 
but  rampant  or  ill-placed  shoots  are  either  eut  in  or  entinly 
removed ;  and  when  a  favourable,  dry,  srmny  autumn  oosors, 
fruit-buds  will  usually  be  set'  in  sufficient  abundance  for  a  erof 
in  the  following  year ;  if  that  prove  a  favourable  one,  tnd  a 
crop  be  secured,  Uiere  is  not  much  occasion  for  the  knife  after- 
wards, as  the  tree  becomes  less  vigorooa  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  more  fruitful,  and  a  dry  hot  summer  has  men  in- 
fluence in  securing  fertility  than  all  the  skill  of  the  pnmer.  As- 
suming, however,  that  a  plantation  of  this  kind  is  progresBing, 
nothing  can  well  lopk  richer  than  it  will  do  at  tiie  time  the 
trees  are  in  bloom,  and  a  Plum  orchard  may  be  seen  many 
miles  off,  the  bloom  being  white,  and  more  conspicuous  at  a 
distance  than  that  of  the  Apple,  and  the  trees  remain  kn^sr 
in  bloom  than  either  the  Pear  or  Cherry.  Trees  of  eight  or 
ten  years  old  t^at  have  been  planted  20  or  24  feet  ^Mrt  are 
very  attractive  when  in  bloom,  and  perhaps  still  more  so  when 
in  fruit  if  the  crop  is  good,  and  older  trees  likewise  look  well, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  healthy  young  speeimett 
has  a  better  appearance,  and  produces  better  fruit  than  an  dd 
one,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  other  froits. 

As.  with  most  aainral  productions,  there  are  partieolar  dis- 
tnots  noted  for  Plums ;  in  Scotland,  the  valley  of  the  G^jde, 
and  in  England,  Cheshire  are  parts  of  the  country  where  this 
fruit  is  extensively  grown ;  such,  too,  is  the  case  around  LendoB. 
The  counties  of  Herts  and  Bucks,  I  believe,  each  eontribnte 
considerable  supplies,  and  large  quantities  of  Pkuns  are  alie 
produced  in  Kent.  The  crop  of  one  grower  less  than  a  mile 
from  here  amounts  to  from  one  to  two  thousand  buG&eb  in 
fiavoorable  seasons,  and  some  others  grow  Plunzs  more  exten- 
sively ;  nevertheless,  this  fruit  is  not  the  staple  piodoct  of  tiM 
district,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  plantation  exceeding  ten 
atees  within  a  radius  of  five  miles,  but  there  sre  plenty  oi 
examples  d  good  cultivation,  and.  sufficiently  extesisive  to  iw> 
port  upon.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  inflieaaa 
the  growth  of  Plnms  rather  than  that  of  Ap^  andPean,8frik 
is  possible  tl^t  in  a  few  years  the  diatriet  willbe  mora  iaiaflOS 
for  its  Plums  than  at  present. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  notes  on  the  kinds  mostly  gcanm  aa 
orchard  fruits,  and  which  are  the  following : — 

Boyal  Dauphine.  A  useful  Plum ;  tree  a  great  bearer,  and 
genenlly  considered  hardy. 

Diamond.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  much  known  elsewhere,  it 
having  been  raised  in  the  district.  Tree  a  good  bearer,  aad 
the  fruit  by  no  means  indifferent  for  table. 

PxJBse  of  Wales.    Great  bearar.    A  good  market  Plom. 

Orleans.  Two  varietias,  one  earHar  than  the  other;  hotk 
good,  and  extensively  grown. 

Mogul.  Kot  so  popnUv  as  it  waa  a  dozen  years  ago,  being 
less  certain  than  some  otiiers. 

De  k  Sue.  A  good  kitchen  Plum.  The  tree  attains  agDod 
size,  and  several  bushels  have  been  gathered  from  Qne.BpeBinifl&. 

Ifognum  Bonum,  Yellow  and  Bed,  the  Matter  the  better 
bearer  of  the  two,  but  neither  so  extensively  grown  as  sane 
others. 

Beine  Claude  de  Bavay.  I  believe  this  is  often  grown  as  a 
Green  Gage  under  a  local  name. 

GoUath.  More  frequently  grown  on  walls  than  on  standMBS, 
and  inlsrior  to  the  Bed  Marram  Bonum  for  that  pnipon^ 

Eaily  Harvest.    A  small  early  Plum.    Name  looaL 

Green  Gage.  Several  varietiea,  soma  questionable  ss  to 
name,  the  most  healthy-growing  trees  being  seldom  ol  tha 
xi^t  sort. 

Golden  Drop.    Kot  much  grown  in  this  locality. 

Washington.  A  fine  Plum,  deservedly  esteemed*  but  not  m 
gpod  a  beuer  as  some  others. 

Viotoria.    A  good  bearer ;  useful  fruit. 

Pond's  Seedling.    Not  much  g^wn,  but  promises  wnD. 

Damsons.  One  called  the  Prolific  is  most  in  repute;  itisada 
to  be  of  local  origin,  and  is  frequently  named  alter  the  aimr. 
liia  madioniFsised,  not  so  lai^e  as  the  Shropshire  Damssn,  bat 
an  aaoaUsBt  bearer.  Many  trees  are  planted  in  hedBaxewSvSC 
by  the  sides  of  plantations  in  exposed  ] ' 

Besides  the  above  varieties  ther^i 
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arlff0'eiUngiwl^,4aoh  grower  li^ving  fMonritosof  fain  own  ;j 
while  4i]l  ore  in  «nae  dqgree  infiaeBoad.by  ihedamaaid^ef  tke^ 
pnUie,  wlia  am  attaofaod  to  a  iftw  napoiiWr  And  who  jegmd  iiiBO-  \ 
la^um  wikh-BOspifluxni— J.  Boimkmit.  ) 


VENTILATION. 

A^SBOBT  iimo  Ago  lULc  Br^haot  called  our  aiieniian  io  ibe, 
evils  of  cold  draaghts  in  houses ;  yet  orohard-hooses  are  biiflt 
wiih  an  expiess  proTision  for  iheadnuBsioii  of  au^eh  dranghts, , 
and  on  the  gEoimd  that  the  TentUation  is  thns  rendered  more 
oompleta,  and  the  air,  xeaohingthe  under  snrlace  of  fheleavee, 
mtkea  the  red  spider  nnoomfottable.  Lobeerve,  however*  that 
narrow  orehard-honses  are  now  giving  w«y  to  broad  oimb,  and 
it  is  .possible  that  the  superiority  of  the  latter  may  arise  -as 
mnoh  from  the  eomparative  absence  of  diaui^ts  aeizomiheir 
greater  Jmrnnnify  from  irost. 

I  have  built  my  occhard^houses  as  I  was  told,  but  long  be- ; 
lorn  ihese  straotores  were  thonghtof  I  built  myself  an  unheated' 
"musi^  iq»on  the  reverse  principle— ^namely,  living  ur  at  ihoi 
tqpt  on).y .  My  idea  was  tluit  the  eold.extemal  air  while  descend- ' 
ing  was  met  by  the  warm  ascending  cuzreot,  that  it  fell  to  the 
floor  with  its  chill  off,  and^then  slowly  rose  among  the  foliage. 
The  suooess  of  this  vinery  has  been  remarkable.  There  is  no 
ftont  ventilation  whatever  except  a  few  air-bricks  in  the  front 
wall,  whieh  are  stuffed  up  with  iiayiill  the  Grapes  hegin  to 
ripen,  when  the  hay  is  removed,  ana  axurrent  allowed  to  pass 
imEOUgh  the  house  d%y  and  night.  Poesib^  Peaches  might  not ' 
thrivB'jmder  snoh^ireaiment,  Ji>ut  Vines  eerUunly  4o.— G.  ■.  S.      ^ 


XHE  NEW  EOSES. 

•I  BavB  already,  in.gLving  a  short  account  of  an  sftartaKKm  at 
fike^t  said  something  about  11  £ugdne  Yerdier's  Jiew  Beses:; 
amd  although  I  saunot  positive^  pronounce  on  more  than  one 
or  two  of  &em,  I  would  not  set  this  down  as  condemnato^of . 
ibe  lemainder.  In  iDokiijg  over  a'vecy  laiqganumber  of  flowers 
oi  .azQr  sort  one  is  a{4  to  become  bdnldwed,  espeoia%  if  the. 
time  for  doing  so  be  short;  and  as  I  have  explained,  owing  tO; 
a  misapprehension  J  had  but  little  time,  nor  had  I  the  'adnm- 
tafeof  JC  Eugdne  Verdier'a  eompany  in  seeing  his  Boses.  I 
liMrelore  give  now  my  opinion  of  the  ten  with  tiiis  reservation. 
Bis'own  deaeription,  exc^ing  that  of  theioliage,  which  has 
WQT  littlfi  interest  for  U8>  is  first  given,  end  then,  as  before,, 
mj-ewn  judgment. 

11.  Comte  Litta, — ^Flowers  large,  foil,  well  fomed.;  petals  < 
flIlgMSthr  waved,  very  large,  a  magnificent  velvety  colour,  fiery 
sad,  indaecnbfdble  .purple,  and  edged  with  violet.    M  eactra 

IS.  JMc0  CaJoU — 9UMreva  not  very  large,  blooming  in  dustess 
df  irom  ten  to  fifteen,  full,  very  well  formed,  imd  holdiqg 
thanHelvMBB  <wdl,  beautiful  oaimine  red,  strongly  bordered  with 
bkuh.    A  very  pretty  variety. 

IB.  Madame  Ckeorge  Paii2.--*Tlowers  large,  full,  imhrieated, 
weQ  iormed,  large  round  petals,  beaotifttl  diaded  Evely  rose, 
ntiengly  shaded  wiib  a  whitish,  bosder  at  the  outer  edge.  A 
saparb  variety. 

14.  Madame  la  Baronne  Hautmumn. — ^Flowers  not  very  Inge, 
]&  diuaters  of  from  three  to  eight,  full,  well  fanned,  beautiinl 
Ixvd^  Qarmiue  red.    Yeify  geod^variety. 

•16.  Madame  la  Baronne  Maurice  de  Graviert  (H  Flowiers  not 
yary  tege  (tfaiesr  owght  to  be  witl^  eueh  a  name),  blooming  in 
clusters  of  from  three  to  eight,  well  formed,  and  holdii^g  tinem- 
Baltea  well,  beautiful  cherry  red  shaded  with  rose  and  carmine ; 
rev«ree  ol  petals  bhiah.  'A  remarkable  variety. 

3b6.  Madame  la  ComUiudeTurenne. — ^Very  vigorous.  Flowers 
laoge,  full,  fiat,  imbxieated,  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  six, 
daHeate  flesh  colour,  with  bright  centre. 

17.  Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood, — ^Plant  vigorous.  Flowers 
laoE^a,  vary  fall,  perfectly  imbricated,  beautiful  ckar  red.  An 
meoDoeptionable  variety. 

.18.  ifademoiieUe  Eleanor  Grier* — Plant  vigorous,  flower 
lawge,  fall,  of  perfect  form,  and  holding  itseU  well,  beautiful 
shiided  lively  rose.  A  very  remarkable  variety,  reminding  one 
€d  the  most  beautiful  Provence  Boaes. 

1$,  NapoUonlU. — Plant  vigorous.  Flowers  large,  blooming 
im  vdnate»  of  from  three  to  six-  luU;  magnificent  and  unique 
iA  oeloor,  of  two  different  and  perfeotiy  distiDot  colours— very 
lively  scarlet,  and  shaded  slaty  violet.  An  extra  muoety  of  the 
T6ty  'flsst  order,  and  of  an  intsomparable  eflect. 


SaFsIoiiryPoiNynw.— Plant  vigorous.   Flowiors  medium  aia^, 
loleomiugin  dusters  of  three  to  six,  full,  lively  velvety  oiimsoa, . 
heightenfitt  with  shaded  brown,  soade^  and  violet.    A  vegj 
.pretty  variety. 

Tms  seems,  and  is,  a  large  nuiid>er  to  be  let  out  l>y  ^ma 
raiser,  efQpeoially  as  they  are  all  his  own  raieing ;  but  inlaoloQg 
atiour  iBose  Hgts  it  oaimot  be  denied  that  we  owe  a  great  mailiy 
.of  our  really  good  Boses  to  M.  Eugene  Yerdier.  Not  to  'fo 
(b^^vrnd  last  yuar,  I  find  that  nearly  all  the  growers,  even  iihoae 
who  keep  'their  Hats  most  select,  have  placed  in  them  Ohades 
fBouillard,  Marguerite  Bombrain,  and  Jean  Lambert,  wBd3e 
others  qpeak  very  highly  of  Fisher  Holmes,  Alba  Mutafl^iBa, 
and  Prince  de  Porcia;  and  thus  out  of  his  ten  of  last  yeacr 
there  are  six  which  proioise  well.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  thi^l  regard  Napoleon  III.  as  the  very  brightest  ^ose 
tin,  cultivation.  I  saw  it  amongst  a  multitude  of  other  bngM^ 
coloured  flowers,  and  it  immediately  attracted  my  notioel>y  the . 
inteaaity  of  its  scarlet  colour.  Comte  Litta  I  also  consider  aa 
good.  The:same  may  be  said  of  Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood; 
biit  unquestionably  the  best  is  Napoleon  III.  It  and  Axitoinfi 
Dncher  1  considered  to  be  the  beet  two  "Boses  I  saw  on  ite 
'Continent.  Next  week  I  hope  to  take  up  those  flowers  whi^. 
I  have  iiot  seen,  and  in  which  we  must  be  guided  by  .other 
evidence.— D.,  Deal, 


QBOWING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT. 

Tbbbs  is  1^  dispute  between  two  market  gardeners  «lM»t 
gsoiiiQg>Stffawbenies  to  the  best  advantage  for  market,  jmA  mm 
tk»iight(that  we  eould  not  appeal  to  a  better  referee  than  ^aii4 
Na  doubt  there  are  many  ways  of  growirig  them,  all  turning xait 
pretty  well,  and  ^every  .person  thinks  his  way  ^  best ;  ^bot  «4 
thefsamO'tinfee  thaie  must  be  arule  lor  this  as  well  as  iox^fUms 


Itm^nagymomy  to  aee  but  very  little  from  the liard<waikhic 
marioBtrfaffAener.  He  seems  to  work  from  morning  to  mf/bi^ 
and  aemr  ^thinks  of  looking  at  a  hook  or  paper  to  see  tew 
things  hove. altered  since  he  was  a  boy.  Bow  mevy-AThaaA 
dayVi  work  could  he  lighten,  how  much,  more  money  eould -]i#. 
save,  'hy  espeading  a  little  to  have  some  new  sorts  of  thongs  la 
bring  him  inabont  four  times  as  much  as  the  old !  Tate^te 
example  the  Strawberry.  Look  at  the  old  Black  Prince  awl 
the  oil  Cardiinas ;  compare  them  with  such  as  Froonore  Pma, 
Sir  Haxry,  Hyatt's  Eleanor,  or  Bliza,  or  any  such  sorts.  JM 
tSie  'dd  Black  Ourrants  against  the  new,  say  the  old  Blast: 
Butch  against  the  Black  Naples;  and  in  Ooosebecries  it'is.thia 
same,  to  aay  aoihiag  about  Pears  and  Apples,  and  many  oAmt 
things. 

But  the  4ld  stagers  say,  **  We  luure  had  tiiem  many  yean,, 
and  ham  dene  wery  well,  and  it's  net  worth  while  to  ehaogd't" 
That  istand^stilL  flgwtem  will  not  do  for  us  youngatars.  Wb- 
can  see  &e  difEeeenee,  and  now  we  come  to  oA  you  to  decide. 

M^  plan  is,  first  to  find  out  the  best  croppers  and  those  th^t 
will  bear  travelling,  for  that  is  a  great  point  lor  thcgrowar  ae 
wdl  as  lor  the  buyer.  I  have  seen  two  sorts  put  together  attar 
they  had  «oine  twenty  nules,  and  have  made  from  id.  to  M> 
per  qiuat  more  of  them.  Alice  Maude  and  Myatfs  Kleanar 
are  the<baatihat  I  have  had  yet,  one  for  early  and  'the  .oOsr 
ferlateMQ>p]y. 

And  now  •about  growing  them.  We  always  like  to  have  ^lar 
ground  teanobed  twelve  or  eighteen  months  before  plantiiig, 
applinugiplaaty  of  good  rotten  cowdung,  and  we  do  not  putia 
too  heavy<arepe  before  we  plant  the  Stmwberziea,  but  alwi^s,|pKT» 
plenty -of  dseiMring  wiih  them.  Our  last  crop  before  pla&tija^ 
them  oonsiats  of  early  Potatoes,  and  we  dig  these  up  as  porn^ 
as  the  Sirawbeiry  plants  are  large  enough  to  put  out,  whidiia 
about  July.  We  put  early  ones  in  beds,  three  rows  in  a  bed, 
and  two-feet  walks  between  the  beds.  We  let  this  plantatian 
remain  fbr  three  years,  and  then  we  dig  out  the  middle  of  ihB- 
beds,  and  liae  the  plants  in  rows  with  a  good  coat  of  dxessioqg* 
We  thus^st  them  to  give  good  crops  for  two  or  three  years  laogia^ 
We  also  plant  seme  in  early  borders  pretty  thiekly  just  for  ene^ 
year ;  we  fiud  this  snooeed,  as  the  plants  do  not  oonsume  tiia 
dressing  loom  the  fruit  trees.  We  obtain  a  crop  between  ijim 
{^anting  every  year  for  our  late  ones.  If  our  ground  is  wvt 
and  heavy  we  plant  them  on  ridges,  just  the  same  as  for  Mia«^ 
gold  Wurtzel.  We  find  that  the  large  sorts  require  it  to  gst 
plenty  of  sun  and  air,  otherwise  they  rot.  If  the  ground  is 
light  we  put  them  in  iu  rows  2^  feet  apart,  and  1  foot  betweoa 
the  phmts  in  the  row. 

And  now  for  the  other  plan.    So  lar  as  I  know  it  i0  Ml 
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loUows :  Take  up  yonr  plants  in  Angiut  or  September ;  plant 
them  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  6  inohes  between  the  plants  in 
ihe  row.  Have  yotu:  ground  ready  in  Hay,  and  plant  them 
oat  for  good ;  some  leave  them  so  mitil  the  next  antmnn.  I 
think  this  is  a  great  mistake.  I  know  one  crop  must  be  lost 
by  it,  for  we  always  haye  a  good  half  orop  the  first  year.  We 
haye  often  had  our  early  beds  covered  over  with  yomig  plants 
in  the  same  smnmer  that  the  beds  were  planted.  We  fdways 
teke  the  finest  plants,  and  if  we  have  not  enongh  we  wait  for 
another  year,  which  is  much  better  than  to  have  the  trouble  of 
tiking  up  all  and  planting  as  the  other  party  do.  Look  at  the 
time  and  gromid  it  takes,  besides  the  loss  of  a  orop,  and  the 
loots  of  conrse  advanced  one  year  towards  old  age,  and  no  one 
the  better  of  it ;  and  I  consider  the  roots  the  worse  for  it.  If 
we  cannot  pnt  in  onr  Strawberry  plants  very  early,  and  in  time 
for  them  to  become  well  established,  with  good  crowns,  before 
the  winter  comes  on,  we  give  it  np.--J.  T.  and  Othebs. 

[In  all  callings  and  in  all  circumstances  of  life  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  good,  easy,  industrious  people 
who  ding  to  the  old  ways ;  who  like  everything  all  the  better 
because  it  is  old ;  and  who,  if  they  can  be  excited  at  all  out  of 
the  easy  happy  quietude  of  their  lives,  will  be  apt  to  be  so 
wlien  aroused  into  something  like  energy,  as  they  denounce  all 
"  new-fangled  "  notions  and  customs  as  inconsistent  with  the 
ioe  reverence  that  ought  to  be  felt  for  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  have  lived  before  us.  Such  jogtrots,  however,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  are  generally  a  safe  class  of  men.  They  will 
never  fall  into  the  many  troubles  that  will  be  sure  to  encompass 
tbose  who  are  tickled  with  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  is, 
or  pretends  to  be,  new.  Their  grand  characteristic  is,  that 
tibey  ^o  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  even  as  respects  their 
general  avocations.  Their  great  fault  is,  that  they  are  so 
satisfied  with  what  thev  have,  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
**  prove  all  things,"  and  especially  all  new  things,  being  tho- 
roughly contented  with  old  things,  old  ways,  old  tools,  and  old 
everything.  Not  long  ago  we  saw  men  toiling  in  stiff  soil  with 
tfaree-pronged  forks  ti^at  would  have  weighed  as  much  as  three 
of  the  four  and  five-pzonged  steel  forks  coming  into  general  use ; 
.ftnd  when  from  home  we  ever  and  anon  met  with  a  nice  mow- 
ing machine  rusting  in  a  comer,  and  the  men  cutting  dry  short 
grass  with  the  scythe,  and  leaving  plenty  of  ridges  and  hollows 
alter  all  their  severe  labour ;  but  they  would  do  this,  so  as  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  depreciating  all  *'  new-fangled  "  tools. 

What  does,  however,  seem  to  us  rather  strange  is,  that  our 
correspondents  "  J.  T.  and  Othsbs  "  should,  from  their  own 
observation  and  experience,  be  able  to  tell  us  that  this  love  of 
the  antiquated  has  taken  such  hold  of  the  hard-working  market 
gardener,  who  *'  seems  to  work  from  morning  to  night,  and 
never  thinks  of  looking  at  a  book  or  a  paper  to  see  how  things 
have  altered  since  he  was  a  boy.  How  many  a  hard  day's 
work  could  he  lighten,  how  mudi  more  money  cotdd  he  save,  by 
expending  a  little  to  have  some  new  sorts  of  things  to  bring 
him  in  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  old,  &q.  But  the  old 
stagers  say,  *  We  have  had  these  manv  years,  and  have  done 
Tery  well,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  change.* " 

MOW,  as  regards  market  gardening,  our  field  of  observation 
may  be  very  limited  in  comparison  with  that  of  **  J.  T.  and 
Othebs  ;"  but  that  would  have  led  us  to  a  very  different  con- 
olnsion.  We  should  have  thought  that  no  dass  of  men  were 
more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  seeking  help  from  every 
improvement  than  market  gardeners,  or  were  more  resolved 
to  keep  a  keen  eye  to  what  would  further  what  men  of  the 
world  consider  to  be  the  main  chance.  We  were  still  more 
impressed  wifch  this  when  we  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
over  their  gardens,  and  on  observing  the  good  products  of  their 
akiU,  which  they  sent  to  market  and  horticultural  exhibitions. 
Far  from  being  behind  in  looking  out  for  improved  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  the  complaint  has  been  rather  general, 
that  when  they  had  obtained  something  very  superior  they 
Jmew  too  well  how  to  keep  it  to  themselves ;  or,  if  they  pre- 
tended to  part  with  it,  would  send  out  a  lees  carefully  saved  and 
therefore  inferior  article.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  selfish 
riiort-sightedness  of  all  such  schemes  if  they  have  existed  or  do 
exist ;  but  the  general  character  of  their  productions  would  lead 
OS  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  so  much  wedded  to  the  old,  it  is 
flhiefly  because  th^  have  proved  that  old  to  be  the  best  in  their 
wUfcnmstances . 

It  is  well  that  in  making  such  a  charge,  "  J.  T.  and  Othbbs  ** 
Mong  to  the  market-gardener  fraternity ;  for  a  hint  may  be 
taken  kindly  from  a  brother  in  the  trade  that  might  be  resented 
M  a  rode  blow  if  given  by  a  stranger.  For  years  it  has  been 
tiM  fashion  to  direct  the  attention  of  gentlemen's  gardeners 


to  the  more  economical  and  remunerative  processes  adopted  by 
the  market  g^ener ;  and  so  little,  was  it  inferred,  did  gentle- 
men's gardeners  understand  about  cropping,  that  it  was  more 
than  hinted  that  evei^  novice  should  be  as  much  bound  to  pass 
a  portion  of  his  time  m  Folham  or  Battersea  fields  as  the  young 
surgeon  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  walking  the  hoBpitals. 
That  young  gardeners  would  learn  much  in  these  market  gudeoa 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  disputed ;  but  those  who  went  to  the 
extreme  in  such  advoca^  forgot  this  very  simple  matter— that 
there  must  ever  be  a  difference  in  economical  returns  when  a 
whole  crop  can  be  cleared  from  the  ground  at  once,  and  when 
many  small  crops  must  be  obtained  in  succession  so  as  to  yidd 
a  constant- fresh  supply.  Awaggonload  of  Cauliflower  at  one 
time  in  a  gentleman's  garden  would  be  poor  compensation  for 
not  having  a  head  to  cut  for  a  week  or  two  in  summer. 

Though,  therefore,  we  may  not  consider  market  gardeners 
such  easy-going  people  as  **  J.  T."  represents  them  to  be,  and 
though  we  would  earnestly  desire  that  th^  might  be  more 
imbued  with  literary  tastes — ^a  love  of  reading  and  a  desire  for 
all  informationr— not  merely,  nor  yet  even  so  much,  as  meana 
for  bettering  their  temporal  resources,  as  for  opening  up  fresh 
pleasures  and  unalloyed  happiness,  which  will  remain  as  rich 
springs  of  enjoyment  when  all  that  is  grosser  shall  fall  to 
gratify ; — still  believing  that,  as  in  other  avocations,  there  mjiy 
be  some  foundation  for  the  diarges  of  carelesdy  standing  still, 
lack  of  literary  interest  in  these  reading  days,  and  want  of 
desire  to  prosecute  general,  professional,  and  scientific  infor- 
mation, it  cannot  but  give  us  pleasure  to  be  told  by  "  J.  T. 
AND  Othebs,"  "  That  mH  not  do  for  us  youngsters ;  we  mean 
to  know  the  difference,  to  find  out  the  best  kinds,  and,  as 
respects  Strawberries,  the  best  croppers  and  the  best  carriers," 
the  latter  point  being  much  insisted  on  as  such  bring  the  best 
price  in  the  market,  and  the  preference  being  given  to  Alioe 
Maude,  Myatt's  Eleanor,  and  other  firm  varieties.  And  then  as 
a  proof  of  this  earnestness  we  are  informed  of  an  animated 
discussion  as  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivation  for  market ;  and 
be  presents  us  with  the  modes  in  dispute,  and  solicits  an 
opinion. 

That  our  readers  may  be  benefited  by  these  plans,  and  be 
able  if  disposed  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  we  will  as  far 
as  we  are  able  present  them  to  their  notice.  First,  then,  as 
respects  the  plains  or  modes  adopted  bv  "/.  T." 

1st,  The  ground  is  well  trenched  and  wdl  dunged  with  rotten 
cowdung  from  12  to  18  months  before  the  Btrawberriee  are 
planted,  cropped  with  other  things  in  the  meantime,  the  last 
crop  being  early  Potatoes,  which  are  dug  up  so  as  to  put  strong 
Strawberry  plants  out  in  July,  the  ground  being  again  well 
dressed  as  the  Strawberries  are  planted. 

2nd,  For  early  kinds  two  pluis  are  followed.  First,  those 
intended  to  be  stationary  are  planted  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  we 
presume,  with  two-feet  paths  between  them,  and  three  rows 
are  planted  in  a  bed,  and  thus  they  remain  for  three  years. 
Then  the  centre  row  of  the  bed  is  removed ;  the  rows  are  lined 
out,  which  we  presume  will  leave  them  all  2  feet  apart  from 
each  other ;  and  then  the  spaces  between  are  covered  with  a 
good  coat  of  rich  dressing,  and  the  plants  remain  two  or  three 
years  longer.  The  second  mode  is  to  plant  pretty  thickly  and 
early  on  an  early  fruit-tree  border,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
only  one  year,  and  thus  good  crops  are  obtained  without  oom- 
suming  the  dressing  from  the  fruit  trees. 

8rd,  For  late  and  large  kinds,  and  especially  if  the  groozid 
is  rather  heavy  and  wet,  the  plants  are  put  on  ridges,  as  if  pse- 
pared  for  Mangold 'Wurtzel,  the,  rows  being  30 inohes  apart, 
and  the  plimts  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  as  they  require  plianty 
of  sun  and  air,  otherwise  they  rot. 

4th,  Or  the  opposite  plan— the  matter  in  disonssion.  ^y 
this  mode  the  plants  are  taken  up  in  August  or  September, 
planted  out  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  6  inches  from  each  otiier 
in  the  rows,  and  remain  there  until  the  early  crops  on  the  pro- 
posed Strawbeny  ground  are  removed,  when  they  a*®  lifted  and 
planted  in  June  and  July,  and  onwards.  This  plan,  **  J.  T./* 
ftom  his  point  of  view,  considers  a  great  mistake,  and  one  crop 
must  always  be  lost  by  it,  as  he  always  hy  his  mode  obtains  a 
good  half  orop  in  the  first  year,  from  using  only  the  first  and 
strongest  plants.  He  oonsiders  this  extra  planting  and  lifting 
a  waste  of  time,  waste  of  labour,  waste  of  enezgy  of  root,  waste 
of  one  crop,  leading  to  premature  old  age,  A». 

What  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury?  We  would  rather 
receive  your  verdict  than  give  our  own  opinion.  In  mntosJ 
improvement  sodeties  the  chief  oflice  of  the  cfaairaian  is  to 
sum  up.  Now  and  then  he  may  have  to  lead  so  as  to  provolDe 
discussion;  so  we  will  give  a  hint  or  two  as  a  < 
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In  the  first  plaoe  we  would  say,  thM  better  than  any  stereo- 
typed rule  is  the  prinoiple  that  enables  the  workman  to  ao- 
oommod&te  his  operations  to  ciroumstanoes.  Strawberries  on 
light  and  on  heayy  land  require  different  treatment.  They 
will  longer  continue  fruitful  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
case.  A  distinct  mode  will  often  answer  admirably  when 
thoroughly  carried  out,  but  it  will  fiul  when  intermingled  with 
bits  of  other  modes.  There  are  many  roads  into  London,  but 
we  must  keep  to  one  if  we  wish  to  reach  it  in  a  reasonable 
time.  Then,  again,  "  J.  T.'s  "  mode  of  preparing  the  ground, 
dunging  at  planting-time,  having  the  ground  early  cleared  for 
the  Strawberry  plants,  are  all  good ;  only  if  the  Strawberries 
are  to  remain  six  years  or  so  on  the  ground,  we  do  not  see  so 
much  necessity  for  trenching  in  the  oowdung  eighteen  months 
before  planting-time,  though  doing  this  preyiously  leaves  less 
work  to  be  done  then.  We  presume  that  "J.  T.'s"  land  is 
rather  strong  and  heavy,  and,  therefore,  we  approve  of  his 
planting  the  earlier  kinds  in  beds,  and  by  thinning  the  beds, 
and  rich  top-dressing,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  plants  may 
be  kept  very  fruitfid  for  the  period  of  six  years,  and  even 
longer,  if  the  stools  themselves  were  thinned  out  afterwards. 
Where,  however,  rotation  of  cropping  must  ever  be  an  object, 
and  in  general  circumstances,  three  years  will  in  most  cases  be 
long  enough  to  keep  Strawberries  at  their  best.  Then,  again, 
as  to  planting  thickly  in  borders  for  one  year,  we  have  had 
and  seen  such  wonderful  crops,  that  we  have  been  surprised 
that  the  system  has  not  been  more  followed  in  the  general  plant- 
ing of  Strawberries,  where  the  ground  is  scarce  and  valuable. 
Thus,  supposing  we  plant  as  early  as  possible,  why  should  we 
not  plant  our  earlier  kinds  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  our  later 
kinds  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  take  one  or  two  crops,  and  then 
cut  up  every  alternate  row,  and  mulch  the  spaces  between  ? 

Let  it  here  be  kept  in  view,  that  by  selecting  the  first 
9tnmg  runnersy  and,  if  he  cannot  obtain  enough,  waiting  for 
another  year,  *<  J.  T."  submits  that  he  obtains  a  good  half 
crop  in  the  first  year  after  planting.  To  have  a  full  crop  the 
first  season  it  is  generally  necessary  to  layer  the  runners  in 
pots ;  or,  as  soon  as  forming  roots,  to  take  tiiem  off,  prick  out 
4  inches  apart  in  san^  loam  and  leaf  mould,  water,  shade,  and 
encourage  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  plant 
out  as  stated.  This  entails  a  good  deal  of  primary  labour,  but 
the  plants  look  after  themselves  when  once  planted  and  once 
watered ;  but  there  is  much  the  same  objection  as  applies  to 
the  mode  of  the  opponent  in  the  discussion.  The  mode  of 
planting  late  strong-growing  kinds  on  slightly  raised  ridges  is 
worthy  of  consideration  on  wet,  heavy  land.  The  ridges  in  dry 
seasons  could  be  mulched. 

Now  for  the  mode  our  correspondent  condemns.  That,  too, 
in  heav7  lands,  and  where  runners  come  late,  we  have  found 
has  its  advantages,  and  we  think  the  extra  labour  is  somewhat 
repaid  l)y  the  full  crop  obtained  in  the  first  season  after  plant- 
ing. Imx  the  first  place  there  is  no  such  hurry  or  preparation 
required  in  securing  early  runners.  Then,  agaiUi  there  is  no 
necessi-Ay  for  taking  the  first-formed  runner ;  and  though  we 
have  been  unable  to  follow  up  our  convictions  of  late,  many  ex- 
periments have  convinced  us  that  the  first  runner  is  most 
distinguished  for  luxuriance,  and  that  the  second  and  third  are 
more  distinguished  for  fertility.  Little  more  than  half  the 
ground  stated  would  do  for  pricking  them  out,  say  6  inches 
aptut,  and  here  they  would  look  after  themselves  with  little 
attention  beyond  one  watering,  the  ground  requiring  only  to 
be  shallow-dug,  and  well  enriched  at  the  surface.  Then,  again, 
these  will  produce-a  little  fruit  the  next  season,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  beds  of  **  J.  T. ; "  but  an  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  mark  or  remove  aU  those  that  do  not  show  fruit — 
a  matter  of  importance  in  some  kinds,  as  Elton,  and  Eleanor, 
which  will  hardly  fruit  at  all  in  some  places.  The  main  plan- 
tations could  thus  chiefly  be  made  of  fruiting  plants  solely, 
liore  time  could  also  be  given  for  the  clearing  away  of  the 
spring  crop  and  well  preparing  the  groxmd,  and  though  more 
labour  would  be  required  in  lifting  Uiese  plants  with  less  or 
more  of  a  ball,  and  planting  them,  th^.  would  require  little 
more  than  one  watering  aftowards,  and  would  bis  sure  to  yield 
a  heavy  crop  the  first  season.] 


PAINT  OF  DESTRUCTIVE  QUALITY. 

I  BBQUBffr  your  assistance  and  advice  under  the  following  cir- 
comstanoes: — 

Twelve  months  ago  I  had  a  house  built  for  the  cultivation  of 
Qaoumben,  and  for  fordng  pot  Yinee,  and  large  enough  for  a 


separate  department  to  each  of  them ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  use  it  from  the  disagreeable  and  poisonous  smell  given 
off  by  the  paint  when  the  house  is  closed.  So  poisonous  is 
that  smell,  that  the  leaves  of  plants  of  any  kind  exposed  to  it 
curl  up,  and  in  a  few  days  drop  off  at  the  stalk  near  die  stem  of 
the  plant,  and  not  a  plant  of  any  kind  will  do  in  it ;  it  kills 
everything. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  mischief  is  caused  by 
the  paint,  because  it  becomes  softer  as  the  house  becomes 
warmer,  and,  in  fact,  it  in  always  so  soft  that  it  will  peel  off 
with  the  thumb-nail,  and  every  one  who  has  seen  the  house 
says  that  the  paint  is  the  cause,  but  they  cannot  tell  me  what 
to  do  by  way  of  remedy.    I  appeal  to  you  for  advice. 

I  have  thought  something  might  be  applied  to  harden  the 
paint,  but  that  I  leave  to  you.  There  are  no  drains  connected 
with  the  house,  nor  have  the  pipes  been  painted  or  tarred.  I 
have  left  air  on  night  and  day  for  months  without  effect. 
Should  you  not  be  able  to  advise  me,  might  I  suggest  that  iny 
letter  should  be  published  ?  thinking  it  may  call  forth  a  reme^ 
from  some  correspondent  who  has  been  similarly  puzzled,  and, 
perhaps,  stop  tradesmen  from  mixing  such  poisonous  nut- 
terials  in  their  paints  for1>lant-houses,  as  they  have  done  in 
this  instance. — T.  B. 

[This  is  a  very  important  communication,  and  none  the  less 
so,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  difficulty.  When 
there  was  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  linseed  oil  and  turpentiner . 
tl^ere  was  much  inferior  oil ;  and  a  so-called  patent  tuxpentine, 
made  from  paraffin,  or  something  of  that  kind,  was  used  botb 
for  putty  and  paint,  and  in  almost  every  case  such  mixtures 
would  not  harden  properly.  Judging  merely  from  the  state- 
ment given,  we  should  conclude  that  fish  oil  had  been  used  for 
the  paint,  and  some  inferior  sort  of  turps,  and  not  unlikely 
some  poisonous  mineral  might  form  part  of  the  paint.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  say  that  such  has  been  the  case,  but  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  If  such 
inferior  fish  oil  has  been  used,  we  are  unable  to  point  out  any 
remedy ;  the  softness  and  the  bad  smell  will  be'apt  to  continue 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  applied.  We  are  the  more  convinced 
that  something  like  this  is  the  matter  from  the  ill  conse- 
quences having  continued  so  long,  and  the  only  thing  we  would 
suggest  would  be  to  brush  the  whole  of  the  paint  over  with  a 
strong  ley  of  potash,  which  will  cause  the  paint  to  come  off 
pretty  easily,  wash  the  woodwork,  and  when  dried,  paint  with 
boiled  linseed  oil  and  red  lead,  and  when  dry  follow  with  whAt 
colour  you  like,  of  goojpl  lead,  turps,  and  Hnseed  oU.  Before, 
however,  you  do  anything  of  the  sort,  make  what  inquiries  you 
can,  and  see  what  other  correspondents  may  have  to  say  of  the 
evil  and  a  possible  remedy.  For  this  purpose  we  invite  infor- 
mation.] 

GOOSEBERBIES. 

SoicE  years  ago  having  made  a  rather  large  collection  of 
Gooseberries,  I  have,  like  your  correspondent  "H.  N.  B.*' 
(page  312),  discarded  all  which  are  inferior.  The  list  I  should 
recommend  to  those  who  look  for  fiavour  is  as  follows : — 

Bed  :  Bed  Champagne. — The  best  variety  known.  Probably 
you  meant  this  when  you  recommended  the  Ironmonger,  by 
which  name  it  is  often  called  in  Scotland.  There  is,  however, 
an  Ironmonger,  properly  so  called,  which  is  a  different  fruit, 
and  decidedly  inferior.  Warrington. — Handsome  and  valuable 
for  its  lateness ;  flavour  far  inferior  to  Bed  Champagne. 
Here  I  should  end  my  list  of  Beds,  unless  Bed  Baspbony  be 
kept  as  a  curiosity. 

White:  Fig.— Early  and  good,  but  the  plant  slim  and 
tender.  Hedg^og.  Taylor's  Bri^t  Venus.— This  is  certain 
to  give  satisfaction.  Whitesmith.-— Large,  with  a  glutinous 
sweetness,  but  not  equal  to  the  preceding.  Honey.---Of  this 
I  have  read  the  praises,  but  have  never  been  able  to  procure  a 
plant.  What  I  received  from  a  first-rate  nursery  was  not  true 
to  name.  I  recollect,  however,  having  seen  the  variety  offered 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  late  Mr.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter. 

Obxxh:  Hassey's  Heart  of  Oak.— Of  excellent  qualify, 
though  large.  Pitmaston  Oreen  Gage,  Hebbum  Prolific, 
and  Early  Green  Hairy. 

Yellow  :— In  this  colour  good  flavour  is  rare.  I  grow  only 
one  sort,  a  seedling  of  my  own,  the  parents  of  which  were 
Whitesmith  and  Pitmaston  Green  Gage.  Of  sorts  to  be  had 
of  nurserymen,  the  best  is  Yellow  Champagne,  which,  whep 
well  grown,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Gooseberries,  but  it 
must  not  be  tasted  after  its  red  namesake. 

I  reoommend  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  plague  of  blaok* 
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bMte  mfl  liKnuhas  «•  grow  Ooosebertias  cm  m  trriHs;  if  ft 
dmd)to  trelliB,  wiKh  a  Hanpr  inelMB  interrft],  all  the  better,  as  the 
sapnenet  ttna  does  donihle  dnkj.  For  the  flinsle  trelfis,  iron 
abeep-hiudlee  answer  well.  Ifj  p^aote  are  2  feet  apart,  and 
tnamd upright;  old  wood  ent  out  from  time  to  time.  This 
npiic^t  traming  is  awkward  with  spreading  and  pendnlowi 
Tarieties,  as  Warrington  and  Hedgehog.  Fediaps  an  angle  of 
4JS^  would  be  a  fair  compromise  between  these  and  the  np- 
right  Tarieties,  siidi  as  the  Bed  Obampagne.  I  think  it  de- 
amUe  to  haTS  the  earlhr  sorts  by  themselves,  so  that  the  net 
oin  be  removed  directly  mey  are  over,  and  not  allowed  to  remain 
anA  Tot  vMe  the  later  varietiefl  fare  eoming  in.— Q.  S. 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF    PASSIFLORA 
liAURIFOLIA,  OR  WATER  LEMON. 

Am  ihis  fmit  is  beooming  popnlar,  and  Ihave  grown  it  very 
snaoessfiilly,  perhaps  a  few  remarks  floneaming  its  coltoxe 
win  be  interestlDg  to  your  readers. 

Apposing  thai  you  have  a  plant-  well  established  in  a  sii;- 
ineh  pot,  say  in  January,  shift  it  at  onoe  into  a  124neh  pot, 
and  plaoe  it  in  a  stove  where  there  is  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  and 
atop  heat  of  65**.  If  all  go  on  favourably  the  plant  will  be 
wdi  established  by  Mardh,  and  then  comes  the  final  shift, 
wideh  most  be  into  a  box  or  tub  8  feet  in  diameter,  2  feet 
Oimdias  deep,  and  provided  with  good  drainage;  or,  stiH 
better,  into  a  bed  suited  lor  Pines.  The  soil  which  I  find  best 
is  gpod.  turfy  loam,  xongh  peat,  and  idlver  sand  in  equal  parts. 
Tndn  the  branches  upwards  to  the  xoof,  along  ihe  lightest  part 
of  it,  and  as  near  Uie  glass  as  practicable.  Let  the  laterals 
hmg  down  from  tiie  roof,  and  th^wiU  grow  and  produce  flowers 
T«zy  finely  by  July,  ^niese  must  be  impregnated  wiCh  the 
pollen  of  Fasidflora  oaemlea,  or  some  other  common  kind,  as 
their  own  win  not  fertilise.  The  plant  win  require  abundance 
of  water  at  the  root,  and  if  this  be  supplied  the  fruit  wiU  sweU 
Yinr  rapidly  and  be  ripe  in  about  six  weeks. 
^The  fruit  has  a  very  pretty  appearance,  being  about  the  size 
of  4  hen*B  egg,  and  in  colour  of  a  bright  vellow.  Of  the 
flavour  I  cannot  say  much,  as  it  is  rather  mf erior,  like  that 
of ;mo8t  other  tropi<»l  fruits.  The  plant  win  continue  fruiting 
until  December,  when  it  should  be  kept  rather  diy  at  the  root, 
and  in  the  temperature  of  a  Pine-stove.  About  the  first  wedc 
in  Ifaroh  give  a  good  watering  at  the  root,  which  wiU  excite 
the  plant  into  growth  again,  and  the  flowers  wiU  soon  appear 
and  continue  aU  the  summer. 

I  oonsider  Fassiflora  lauxifoUa  one  of  the  ea^eet  fruits  to 
eultivate.— A.  B. 


VIOLA  CORNTJTA. 

^EoTTB  correspondent,  Mr.  Bennett,  may  rest  assured  that  what 
Mc-  Wills  has  said  about  the  varieties  of  this  plant  is  quite 
oorreot.  There  are  two  varieties  here,  and  so  very  distinct  are 
th^  that  the  one  is  perfectly  useless,  whfle  ihe  other  is  first- 
xate. 

The  inferior  variety  is  a  procumbent  grower,  yielding  a  very 
SBian  amount  of  flower.  The  other  is  an  upri^t  grower,  and 
flowers  vety  profusely.  In  shape,  colour,  and  size  of  individual 
blooms  the  two  are  very  much  alike. 

As  this  is  a  plant  that  is  likely  to  be  mxu^  sought  after,  it  is 
important  that  this  great  difterence  in  point  of  usefulness 
should  be  impressed*  and,  therefore,  I  thus  corroborate  what 
Mr.  "Wills  has  said. 

Vrom  my  experience  last  year,  I  question  very  much  if  this 
fine  bedding  plant  win  come  quite  true  from  seed.  On  this  sub- 
ject, however,  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence ;  and  as  it  would 
be  an  important  point  for  the  public  to  have  decided,  it  would 
be  weU  that  those  who  have  decisive  experience  to  record  should 
do  so.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Wills  touched  on  this 
point 

I  think  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  hardy  plants 
that  are  suitable  for  bedding-purposes ;  and  we  may  hope  for 
something  more  from  Violas.  What  can  be  more  gorgeous 
tiMm  the  Cliveden  Yellow  and  Bine  Pansies  ?  and  with  me  they 
flpwer  nearly  the  whole  year.  A  row  of  the  splendid  TeUow 
has  at  present  more  bloom  on  it  than  anything  in  the  garden, 
excepting  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  which  is  a  wonderful  plant 
for  profuse  and  long-sustained  blooming.  Hardy  plants  suit- 
able for  grouping  are  cropping  up  fast.  What  can  be  more 
effective  in  its  way  than  the  variegated  DactyUs,  and,  most  of 


aU,  the  variegated  Folemonium  oeraleum  f  and  I. hear  of  vAStiBt 
hardv  subjects  tiiat  must  in  the  nature  cf  things  be  one  dagr 
largely  used.— B.  Trovbos,  AreherJUld  Gardens. 


I  widi  math  Buipilaed  to  aae  Mr.  Findlay's  remuxkB  on  Ikt 
aboffv  (see  page  814).  Whatever  may  be  the  diflfareaee  brtBiHii 
the  Violas  I  am  not  in  a.  pontion  to  say,  but  I  am  eeiMn 
that  if  Mr.  Findiay  ecnud  msnage  the  one  grown  in  this  ptOt 
as  w«a  as  they  manige  it  at  Osberten,  he  woiddxt  < 
his  muuek,  thai  the  only  one  tlwt  wdU  gi««  I 
grown  at  Hnntxioyde  Fade* 

This  I  consider  a  gimt  Mistake,  for  the  Viola  giown  in  this 
neii^diovrhood  faaa  been  admired  vaiy  much  during  the  pgosettl 
season;  indeed,  few  flowus  amrpass  it  when  wa&  donarf-^. ML, 

BOYAIi  HOEnCULTUKAIi  SOCTETT. 
WsBKLT  Snow,  Noventber  8«nj.— Poaes  w«n  oileied  lor  the  best 
€f  vsgeiaUM,  of  vUeh  Mr.  Sactoy,  of  3>igraell,  ■«*  • 


vesy  aice  eolleetion,  and  he  reMived  Ihe  fint  prize.  %b.  Yoaa^  cf 
Hi^igftta,  -was  aeoond ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  gwdmier  to  B.  H.  WjetC 
Esq.,  Wandsworth  Lodge,  Upper  Tootinir,  third.  There  were  also 
Bereial  good  exhibitioinB  oif  fraxt  in  the  MisGellaneouB  dass,  of  which 
the  best  were  the  Apples  and  Pears  lent  by  Mr.  Bizon,  gaidner  to 
Lady  HoBflnd,  Holhnid  Honae,  Kensington.  Mr.  Tonng,  who  scieI  m 
hnge edieoiiea of  Anlae end Pean,  also  neenwd an  estrapixM,  aa 
did  Mr.  Barhw,  of  Digiwdl,  and  Mr.  Brown,  gardenerto  B.  A.  Wyatt^ 
Esq.  Mr.  John  8tof ana,  Mahem  Hall,  aohibnll,  zweeifed  an  es±E» 
pua  lor  two  handeonte  Pine  Apflee.  A  priae  was  aloe  offered  for  m 
of  six  Pompone  Chrysanthemnma,  whi^  waa  awoxded  t» 


eoUeetion  of  six  Pompone  Chryaanthemnma,  wsuek  waa  awexded  t» 
Mr.  Fonyth,  of  Btoke  Newincton,  for  very  handaome  mttfimrtm.  Me. 
FoTBfth  also  raeeiTed  a  prize  lor  aiz  handsome  aiandaraa.  Mr.  Yonag 
reoeived  an  extia  prize  for  six  Heatha.  Mr.  Earley  had  a  aimifaur 
award  for  aix  haiqy  Fema.  Mr.  B.  Porter,  fludener  to  Hon.  A.  F. 
Addey,  Copt  Hall,  Epping,  reeeiyed  a  aeoond  prize  for  tweha  out 
blooaiB  of  Ghiyaaathemnma ;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  DiAena,  Vine  CeMags, 
Flood  Street,  Ohalaaa,  seoKTad  an  exte  paiaa  far  six  oat  Uoobb. 
Ifr.  EaiiBy  alsa  leeaiTed  an  extas  priae  iar  a  vary  aiae  tey  of  ctfk 


GEOWING  CUCUMBEES  FOR  EXHIBTnON. 

Wiuj  yon  state  which  are  ihe  beat  loads  ef  GuenmboB  flor 
eihibition,  and  alao  in  judging  Cncnmbein  what  aza  ttia  faim* 
cipal  poiDts  to  look  to  ?  I  see  that  acme  judges  Ifta  t «ry  laagfr 
fruit,  others  award  the  priaea  to  email  hinds;  but  X  Hha  » 
kind  about  9  inches  long,  and  when  slieed  up  not  io  esoeadik* 
siae  of  half-a-OKOwn.— B.  Hawxzhb. 

[Butler's  Empress  Eugteie  is  a  goodWhite-spine  Oaenmlmv 
and  Butler's  Perfection  is  a  good  Black-spined  variety,  tiHb 
wUl  range  from  18  to  94  inches  in  length.  Conqneior  of  Aft 
West,  Munro's  Babley,  Telegraph,  Volunteer,  and  many  mece 
are  very  suitable  for  growing  for  exhibition,  as  a  good  length 
can  be  obtfdned  with  a  small  diameter,  and  with  freshneai  anA 
crispness.  Short  kinds  of  from  8  to  12  indtes  long  are  Ayna^ 
Prolific  Black  Spine,  Guthill's  Bladk  Spine,  Weedon's  lUaflk 
Spine,  Sion  House  Improved,  the  last  white-apined,  or  BmooA. 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  taste  in  preferring  fndJk^ 
about  9  inches  long,  and  when  slieed  up  not  exceeding  fbfr 
diameter  of  half-a-crown.  At  such  a  length  we  would 
them  not  so  thick.  In  fact,  the  long  sorts  will  eat  a 
better  if  not  thicker  than  the  diameter  of  haU -a-eiown, 
though  they  be  2  feet  long.  Touth  and  treA.  erispnesB  ar» 
the  great  qualities  wanted  in  a  Cucumber  which  is  to  go  to  tdilew 
and  except  in  the  long  kinds  you  are  much  more  Hkefy  to 
obtain  these  requisites  in  fruit  from  9  to  12  inches  long  thMi 
in  thoee  of  more  than  double  that  length.  Ton  vdll,  how«T«r» 
have  no  chance  of  taking  a  prize  with  a  braoe  of  GuenmbeBs, 
each  of  9  inches  in  length,  if  they  compete  with  those  of  18  inAa» 
or  more  in  length,  unless,  as  often  shown,  these  long  ones  ac» 
too  old  or  have  been  too  long  cut ;  and  the  practised  eye  caax 
see  that  at  once  without  taking  them  up  and  proving  them  i» 
be  old  and  limp  instead  of  fresh,  brittle,  and  crisp.  Wift 
more  thought  we  might  modify  a  little  some  of  the  followinc^ 
points  in  judging ;  but  if  much  out  of  the  way,  some  of  our 
readers  will  perhaps  correct  them,  or  at  least  give  an  opinion. 

1.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  brace  of  Cucunibers  be 
young,  fresh,  and  green. 

2.  Both  the  Oucumbers  fonning  the  brace  should  be  Hiiaighty 
and  the  one  a  ooimterpart  of  the  other  in  thickness  and  length. 

8.  Thou^  young  and  crisp,  the  fruit  should  be  suffidesitly 
grown  to  be  free  of  anything  like  de^  sutures  along  the  tMlm, 
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«» thdte  inTolye  as  smoh  km  m  prepaxing  for  table  as  daep- 
eyedPotfttoee. 

4^  The  shorter  the  shoulder  of  the  Ononmber  and  fhe  more 
distinet  it  is  the  better— that  is,  no  blending  of  the  shoulder 
with  the  general  lengdi  of  the  Gooiimber,  but  that  general 
iengkh  or  gon-banel  part  Edioidd  start  with  an  abmpt  roand- 
neas  at  onoe  from  the  shoalder,  and  proceed  with  the  same 
diameter  nntil  it  ends  as  abmptlj  at  the  point. 

5.  It  is  well  that  the  point  should  be  quite  green,  and  if  the 
bUoBSom  be  attached  to  it  all  the  better.  If  the  bloom  on  tiie 
Oocumbears  is  fresh  from  end  to  end  an  extra  point  wiU  be 
gained. 

.  6«  As  respects  proportion,  nine  diameters  used  to  be  con- 
aideoced  a  good  proportional  length ;  and  hence  a  well-grown 
CTmmetrioal  brace,  9  inches  in  length  and  1  inch  in  diameter, 
will  have  many  adicnirers  besides  our  correspondent.  We  would 
prefer  that  for  longer  Cucumbers  the  diameter  should  be  a 
little  less  proportionally — ^that  is,  a  little  less  than  2  inches  for 
18  inches  in  length. 

.  7.  We  have  kept  length  to  the  last,  but  it  wiU  ever  form  a 
favourable  item  in  judging  when  united  with  freshness  and 
symmetry.  Shorter  fruit  will  beat  long  only  when  more  fresh, 
more  symmetrical,  covered  with  richer  bloom,  &c. 

There  is,  however,  many  a  nice  crisp  Cucumber  for  use  that 
may  have  a  long  tapering  shoulder^  be  slightly  crooked  instead 
of  straight,  have  no  blossom  at  its  point,  and  be  deficient  in 
the  rich  greyish  bloom  over  its  shining  green  coat ;  but  then 
no  one  would  think  of  showing  these  on  an  exhibition  table.] 


WALTON'S  NURSERIES, 
Edge  End,  neab  Bxtenxey,  Langashibe. 

These  nurseries  are  situated  on  the  side  of  a  very  bleak 
hiU,  about  three  miles  from  Burnley,  and  the  nearest  railway 
stotidn  is  Brierfield  on  the  East  Lancashire  ahd  Torkshire 
Bailway.  The  traveller,  after  alighting  at  the  Brierfield  station, 
lias  to  climb  a  long  and  rugged  hill  before  he  reaches  Mr. 
Walton's  nurseries,  and  there  is  but  little  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion on  the  way.  The  scene  is  very  cheerless,  for*  not  a  vestige 
of  healthy  vegetation  is  there  to  be  seen,  except  the  grass, 
which  appears  to  grow  very  luxuriantly ;  the  smoke  from  the 
numerous  manufactories  does  not  appear  to  injure  its  growth 
in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  certainly  the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  I  should  have  ever  dreamt  of  establishing  a 
nursery.  Mr.  Walton  must  have  had  an  undaonted  spirit 
and  indomitable  resolution  when  be  first  made  up  his  mind 
to  start  a  nursery  business  on  such  a  cheerlosa  and  desolate 
epot.  He  could  see  nothing  before  him  but  weaiy  hours  of 
ceaseless  toil,  for  he  had  not  at  that  time  a  large  sum  at.  his 
bankeir'a — ^less  than  £20  he  told  me  was  all  he  had  to  start  with. 
He  no  doubt  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  had  not 
much  to  lose.  Large  houses  now  well  filled  with  Ore|iids. 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Boses,  Pelargoniums,  store  plants,  &c., 
show  €hat  his  untiring  zeal  has  been  crowned  with  suooess. 
The  lesson  all  should  learn  from  his  success  is  ^^l7il  desperan- 
dum;^*  and  however  great  the  difficulties  they  may  see  befbre 
Ihem,  all  should  take  a  lesson  from  Napoleon,  who,  when  one 
of  his  generals  made  use  of  the  word  **  impossible  '*  in  his 
presence,  said,  "  Impossible  is  a  word  only  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary  of  fools." 

The  first  house  which  I  entered  was  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  Camellias;  these  were  in  a  free  and  vigorous  state  of 
growth,  remazkably  clean,  and  handsome.  Another  house  con- 
tained some  l^ousands  of  young  plants,  which  had  only  been 
worked  last  spring;  these  were  growing  very  rapidly,  aitd 
gava  promise  of  soon  beeoming  good  saleable  plants.  It  is 
astonishing  how  socm  Camellias  may  be  brought  into  a  flbwar- 
ing  state  siter  grafting  if  they  are  properly  treated.  As  soon 
tti  the  graft  has  taken  and  has  made  a  Uttle  growth,  the  points 
of  the  shoots  are  pinched  out ;  this  causes  the  plants  to  g^row 
very  oompact,  a  habit  whioh  they  wiU  always  retain.  The 
gniit  fault  of  imported  plants  is  that  they  are  generally  very 
le«y%  I  notieed  a  large  number  of  fine  saleable  plants  of  the 
foD^wing  newandbeautifnlvaieieties — ^viz.,  Bioolor  de  la  Beina, 
Clementina  Magnani,  Comte  de  Gromer,  Lavinia  Magg^  Counteai 
of  Derby,  Cup  of  Beauty,  Bmilia  Bandieri,  Jenny  Und,  Laura, 
Bcmeess  i^rederiek  William,  Queen  of  Beauties,  and  a  host  of 
<>tbsr»too  numeious  to  mention. 

VftaJt  astonished  me  most  was  the  magnificent  collection  ef 
Indian  Azaleas.  There  are  several  houses  full  of  these,  and 
thegp  are  oertaizily  the  finest  stook  of  young  plants  I  haTS  erei 


seen.  Mx.  WaUon  and  his  cilever  propagator  appear  to  posaslg 
a  partioolat  mode  of  their  own  in  propagating  and  ma&aglii|( ' 
Azaleas;  they  seem  to  propagate  them  ^most  as  easily  aa  ft' 
Verbena.  I  was  quite  astonished  to  see  a  fine  stock  of  seveiril 
hundred  plants  of  the  new  hybrid  Azalea,  referred  to  in  Tmt 
JouBNAL  OT  HoBTzcuLTir»E  of  February  27th,  page  160.  When 
the  plant  was  brought  to  me  it  was  not  more  than  a  foot  hi£^ ; 
it  was  in  a  four-inch  pot  It  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
Azalea  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  is  named  Walton's  Queen  of  thtf< 
North. 

The  stock  used  for  working  the  Azaleas  on  is  the  old  Alln 
magna ;  this  Mr.  Walton  considers  the  best.  I  noticed  sooretf 
of  cutting-pans  full  of  this  for  stocks ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ealU* 
tings  are  rooted  they  are  pottod  ofF  into  small  thumb  pots,  kept 
in  a  brisk  heat,  and  when  they  have  taken  hold  of  the  new 
soil  they  are  fit  for  grafting.  Mr.  Walton  uses  the  smalksl 
tops  of  the  new  varieties  for  grafts.  These  are  worked  on 
the  small  delicate  plants,  merely.fastoned  with  a  small  paaea' 
of  matting,  and  in  a  week  or  so  the  union  is  complete.  Th» 
plants  are  then  placed  in  a  position  where  they  can  have  the 
benefit  of  a  brisk  heat,  with  a  nice  humid  atmosphere,  and  thejr 
seem  to  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  fine  stock  of  the 
new  hybrid  Azalea  mentioned  above  was  worked  in  this  wa|W 
The  plants  are  now  on  dean  stems,  8  or  10  inches  high» 
with  beautifolly  compact  heads,  and  are  the  prettiest  lot  I  ever 
saw.  The  point  of  the  graft  is  taken  off  as  in  the  case  ei » 
the  Camellias,  as  soon  as  the  union  is  complete ;  the  graM' 
then  throws  out  three  or  four  side  shoots,  and  these,  as  80cni> 
as  they  have  made  eight  or  ten  leaves,  are  stopped  again ;  the 
process  is  repeated  as  soon  as  the  third  set  of  shooto  hatf* 
grown  suffidentiy  long  to  bear  deeapiteting.  This  is  how  hbsL. 
Walton  has  worked  up  such  a  stock  of  the  above  variety  in  eei 
short  a  time,  and  not  a  single  top  has  been  wasted.  I  alsos 
noticed  large  numbers  of  other  new  kinds  of  Azaleas,  whiah-: 
had  been  grown  on  in  a  similar  way.  This  house  was  so.  ioites*') 
esting,  every  plant  being  a  model  of  syxnmetry  and  bean^  • 
that  I  could  not  refrain  ftom  going  into  it  again  before  leaas^ 
ing  the  nursery,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  planto.  I  hatfsi 
seldom  seen  a  sight  that  pleased  me  more ;  there  wva  so  madh- 
to  interest  me  in  examining  the  different  stages  of  growth, 
first  from  the  cutting,  after  this  the  fresh-grafted  tiny  plants,  * 
then  the  well-fozmed  head,  in  many  instenoes  covered  wskfa. 
prominent  buds,  whieh  give  promise  of  theix  coming  hemij^ 
I  was  also  very  much  gratified  by  the  kind  and  free  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Walton's  propagator  explained  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  propagation  and  management,  for  propagators  gene* 
rally  like  to  keep  their  little  secrete  of  success  to  themselveer 
and  dothle  their  operations  in  mystery. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  new  Muds  I  jotted  down,  alT' 
are  of  beautiful  habit,  and  are  perfect  models : — ^Beauty  of 
Woking,  Comet,  Excelsior,  Forget-me-not,  Grande  Duchesse 
de  Bade,  Imperialis,  Oracle,  Punctulata,  Beine  des  Pays  Bas, 
Boi  des  Beautds,  Stella,  Vesuvius,  Yirginalis. 

I  noticed  &  large  plant  of  one  of  the  common  kinds,  and  all' 
the  pointe  of  the  shoots  had  been  grafted  with  littie  bits  of 
Stella.  Some  scores  of  grafte  had  been  put  on,  and  the  umon- 
in  every  instance  was  complete.  By  gmfting  large  plants  ol 
the  old  and  worthless  kinds  in  this  wi^,  splendid  speoimoMi 
may  be  had  in  a  very  short  time.  I  noticed  several  beautilol' 
m^te-variegated  sports  from  BidalieYan  Geert.  No  plant.has< 
been  more  improVed  in  a  short  time  than  the  Azalea.  IBbese 
vet  appears  to  be  plenty  of  scope  for  improvement,  and  bg» 
hybridising  the  choicest  varieties  with  some  of  the  reosni 
hybrid  Bhododendrons  many  magnificent  varieties  mi^^  bet. 
produced. 

In  the  propagating«>houae  I  notieed  veiy  successful  hite  with 
the  following  plante,  msi^  of  them  are  very  difSioult  to  deal; 
with,  showing  that  Mr.  Walton  has  the  ri^t  man  in.  the  rif^, 
place: — ^Genetyllis  tulipilera,  Boronia  pinnata,  Aorophylliiat: 
venosum,  Eurya  latifolia,  Francisoea  Lindenii,  Bogezia  gift^: 
tissima,  several  of  the  oholee  Betinosporas,  choice  hybiid  Bbo- 
dodendrons.  Gardenia  radieans  variegate.  Ericas,  and  Epaoriaei» 
There  was  also  a  fine  stock  of  Ericas  and  Epacrises  in  diffamt. 
stages  of  growth  looking  xemarkeifly  healtiiy.  Creeping  on  the 
roof  of  ft  larga  house  I  notieed  a  large  plant  of  the  variegatedi 
CobflBa  aeandens.  This  plant  had  thrown  out  a  beautiful  goMen 
sport  which  I  consider  very  pretty  and  well  worth  distribitfe*. 
ing.  The  leaves  have  a  nice  bright  green  centre  wititi  a  thtofe 
golden  mazgia ;  in  appearance  the  vadegation  is  very  avuibc 
like  that  of  the  golden  Arafais,  only  the  leaves  axe  mnoh  l«oger 
and  the  colonos  more  deazSy  deftued.  X  eonaider  this  sopsriat 
te^  the  Terietyi  xk  has  aported  fauBiu 
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In  ftnother  honse  I  notioed  a  splendid  ttodk  pf  Kar^ohal 
Hid  Bom  on  its  own  roots.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  plants  of 
this  fine  Bose  have  been  propagated  this  ^spring,  and  a  great 
nnmber  of  them  sold.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  tiie  best  kinds 
to  propagate  freely.  Some  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  large  plant 
of  it,  whioh  was  nnfortonately  broken  oyer.  It  was  cut  np  into 
a  lanre  nnmber  of  pieces,  pat  into  some  cntting-pots,  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  Pine-stoye,  and  scarcely  a  cutting 
missed.    Eyen  the  yonng  soft  pieces  haye  struck  freely. 

The  next  house  I  went  into  was  filled  with  Orchids  in  a  nice, 
flowing,  healthy  condition.  Amongst  them  I  noticed  some 
mce  masses  of  Phalsnopsis  amabilis  and  Schilleiiana,  Saoco- 
labium  Blxunei  and  guttatnm,  and  in  fket  there  were  good 
free-growing  plants  of  most  of  the  genera  to  be  met  with  in  a 
good  collection  of  Orchids.  In  passing  through  this  house, 
which  contains,  I  should  think,  £600  or  £700  worth  of  plants, 
the  thought  struck  me  that  Mr.  Walton  had  made  a  good  use 
ol  the  few  pounds  with  which  he  first  started.  The  next  house 
to  this  contained  a  yeiy  choice  collection  of  Ferns. 

'I  may  here  obserye,  that  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
Fern  I  eyer  saw  was  Asplenium  fragrans,  at  the  Liyerpool 
Botanic  Gardens.  As  soon  as  the  fronds  were  touched  they 
threw  off  a  grateful  perfume,  the  same  pleasing  sweetness 
inoduced  by  the  Grape  Tine  when  in  bloom. 

The  next  house  I  entered  was  well  filled  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  stoye  plants  in  good  condition.  There  was  a  nice 
stock  of  Cissus  amazonica.  This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
stoye  creeper,  haying  beautiful,  shining,  lance-shaped  foliage, 
Yoy  similar  in  appearance  and  colour  to  Caladium  Yeitchii. 
The  leayes  are  about  8  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  breadth  at 
the  widest  part ;  the  plant  grows  yery  rapidly,  and  is  a  yery 
nice  addition  to  our  stoye  climbers.  Thunbergia  fragrans  was 
also  yery  pretty.  This,  I  think,  is  likely  to  proye  a  yaluable 
addition.  There  was  also  an  immense  stock  of  Dracanas  of 
all  the  best  sorts,  such  as  Cooperi  and  ferrea  yariegata,  Grotons, 
and  winter-flowering  Begonias,  as  well  as  a  fine  collection  of 
hardy  Ferns  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Crayon  and  Malham, 
both  famous  in  Lancashire  for  their  beautiful  cascades,  water- 
falls, and  magnificent  scenery. 

The  last  houses  I  yisited  were  well  filled  with  bedding  plants, 
sufih  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  Lobel^ ;  and 
amongst  the  bedding  Pelaijgoniums,  Violet  Hill  Nosegay  was 
yeiy  pretfy,  and  likely,  I  think,  to  be  yery  useful  for  bedding 
purposes. 

I  left  Mr.  Walton's  nurseries  gratified  with  what  I  had  seen, 
and  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  he  well  deseiyes  the  success 
which  has  crowned  his  long  and  anxious  labours.  He  ^as  now 
12,000  feet  of  glass  well  stored  with  healthy  fine  plants.— 
J.  Wills.  

HAYS'S  PATENT  CONSTANT  STOVE. 

So  many  applications  are  made  to  us  for  information  as  to 
a  stoye  not  requiring  a  chinmey,  yet  suitable  for  greenhouses 
and  conseryatories,  tibat  we  notice  Mr.  Hays*s  thus  prominently. 
We  haye  inyariably  condemned  the  use  of  unchinmeyed  stoyes 
among  plants,  because,  if  either  coke  or  cinders  are  used,  theee 
fuels  emit  sulphurous  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  injure  the  plants  seriously.  We  haye  seen 
Mr.  Hays,  he  assures  us  that  the  peat  ohaxcoal  employed  for 
fuel  in  his  stoye  emits  no  other  gas  than  carbonic  add  during 
its  burning,  and,  from  haying  to  pass  through  some  of  the 
same  charcoal,  no  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  ti^t  gas  escapes 
into  the  air  of  the  greenhouse  or  other  structure  where  the 
stoye  is  placed.  If  this  be  so,  then  no  injury  would  be  caused 
to  the  plants  there;  but  we  haye  not  tried  the  stoye,  nor 
should  we  mention  it  thus  preminently,  if  it  had  not  been 
tried  and  approyed  by  Professor  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Biyers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  so  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  science  as  well 
as  sound  practice. 

That  our  readers  may  form  a  judgment  upon  the  preten- 
sions of  the  stoye,  we  copy  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hays*s 
proraectus: — 

'*  This  stoye  is  inyented'  for  the  purpose  of  burning  peat 
ebarcoal,  one  of  the  properties  of  whioh  fuel  is  to  continue  to 
horn  until  entirely  consumed,  with  a  yery  small  supply  of 
oxygen  or  atmospheric  air ;  another  yaluable  property  in  peat 
chazooal  is  that  it  wiU  absorb  any  obnoxious  gases  that  may 
oome  into  contact  with  it,  and  the  inyentor  has  ayailed  himself 
of  this  peculiarity  by  arranging  his  stoye  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  gaseous  products  deriyed  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel 
$X9  OMsed  to  pass  through  a  cbamiber  fitted  in  the  upper  part 


of  the  stoye,  containing  peat  ftharooal ;  by  this  arrangneni 
these  stoyes  require  no  chimney  whaterer,  and  thus  beeome  enu- 
nently  portable,  and  suited  for  greenhouses,  orchard-hooseg,"  fte. 
**  Polytedmie  Iiistitation,  LondoD. 

**  I  be^  to  report  that  I  haste  tried  your  '  Patent  Stove '  for  tke  dor 
oombnation  of  peat  ebarooal,  and  oaa  hi^y  recommend  it  u  a  ooe. 
Tenient  and  cheap  means  of  proooring  a  eteady,  gentle  heat,  in  Wk. 
of  hooMS,  or  greenhonaes,  conserratories,  &e.,  vnere  a^  forcing  beitii 
not  required.  I  groond  my  opinion  upon  the  following  fads :  Peit 
ohazooal  from  its  peculiar  porous  nature,  and  also  from  the  presenes 
of  a  minvte  portion  of  day,  has  a  tendency  to  born  (when  <»ee  faii^ 
ignited)  with  the  smallest  supply  of  air  that  can  be  admittftd ;  is  one  ' 
experiment,  6i  lbs.  of  the  charcoal  continued  to  burn  in  the  ito?e  for 
thirty-six  hours,  the  chimney  being  a  ^-piiie  of  half  an  inch  diameter. 
In  the  second  experiment,  more  air  being  aomitted,  the  same  gnanlity 
of  charcoal  burnt  nineteen  hours,  giving  for  the  two  experimeDto  a 
mean  of  27i  hooxs. 

"  With  the  arragement  of  the  purifier  containing  neat  charcoal,  snd 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  the  steam  and  some  ox  the  carbonic  add 
are  arrested,  and  the  heat  further  economised,  so  that  the  prodnds  of 
combustion  leave  by  the  small  ms-pipe  chimney,  only  a  few  degrees 
higher  than  the  external  air.  In  graeahouses  the  temperatoie  aiay 
not  fall  sufiiciently  low  to  demand  a  fire  for  weeks ;  but  on  fhe  an- 
proach  of  a  frost  this  '  Patent  Stove '  is  at  once  and  oonTenienilj 
lighted  by  a  spirit  lamp  placed  in  the  ash-pan,  and  under  the  ea^ 
oontaininff  the  peat  charcoal,  thus  saving  the  domoatic  trouble,  and 
insuring  the  regular  lighting  of  the  stove. 

"  My  experiments  were  tried  in  a  room  very  mneh  larger  than  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  and  the  temperature  outside  being  48°,  the  heat 
was  stea£lv  maintained  at  64°,  rising  at  one  time  to  66°,  and  erea 
to  68°.--J.  H.  PEPPKa,  F.C.S.,  A-LOE.,"  &e. 

**  I  was  much  gratified  last  spring  with  one  of  your  Peat  Cihareoal 
Stovea,  which  I  used  in  my  onmard-house  to  repel  the  sharp  spAg 
frosts  while  the  trees  wera  in  full  bloom.  The  facilifj  of  hg^tag  it 
was  most  agreeable,  and  its  slow  oombustion  requiring  no  eaie  dnzing 
the  night,  after  being  lighted  in  the  evening,  I  found  a  great  ad- 
vantaffe ;  it  raised  the  temperature  of  my  house  so  as  effectnaDy  to 
repel  frost. 

^*  This  kind  of  stove  requires  no  flue  or  chimney,  and,  being  pezfedly 
free  from  any  effluvia,  will  be  found  not  only  most  useful  for  orchsrd* 
houses  in  spring  to  repel  frost,  and  in  autumn,  in  cool  climaifs,  to 
hasten  the  npening  of  the  fruit  and  shoots,  but  also  for  greenhonMs  of 
moderate  size,  and  pits  when  bedding  plants  are  kept  dnring  the 
winter.  It  is,  moreover,  very  cleanly,  the  ashes  beii^  so  easilj  re- 
moved by  the  drawer  at  bottom ;  in  fact,  it  fnllv  sopphes  agreat  want' 
— a  cheap  and  efficient  mode  of  heating  without  ue  amummce  d  a  i^ne* 
or  ohimney.— Tbob.  Bivbbs,  Nuneriest  Sawbridgeworiky  Herts" 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

**  Fig.  1  is  an  eleyation,  taxdjig,  2  a  yertical  section. 

**  To  Light  the  Stave.— The  chamber  a  {fig  2)  shonld  be  filled, 
to  the  leyd  of  the  top  of  the  opening  or  feeding-door  b,  with  peat' 
charcoal,  then  open  the  throttle  yidve  c.  The  moyeable  pan/, 
must  be  filled  with  peat  charcoal,  which  acts  as  a  purifier,  and 
arrests  all  the  yapours  and  obnoxious  odours  whidh  arise  fiani 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  fire  may  now  be  lighted  by  a 
piece  of  charcoal  made  red  hot  in  a  fire  or  a  small  spirit  lamp 
in  the  ash-pan  <f ,  having  first  opened  the  regulating  yalye  e ;  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  will  ascend  through  the  gratings  and  ignite 
the  charcoal  in  a  few  minutes,  when  it  may  be  withdrawn. 

"  To  Regulate  the  Temperature.— The  quantity  of  air  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  combustion  must  be  admitted  by  the  re- 
gulating yaive  c^  in  the  ash-pan,  whioh  by  being  more  or  less 
opened  will  determine  the  rate  of  consumption  of  the  fuel,  and, 
consequently,  the  temperature  of  the  stoye. 
;.  **  To  BepUnish  the  Fire.-^U  the  stoye  is  attended  to  eyeiy 
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twelve  boon  linillbe  found  qxoie  sofiteient  to  insure  a  regular 
and  constant  temperature,  when  tlie  ashes  should  first  be 
shaken  down  into  the  ash-pan  by  agitating  the  trigger  h^  and, 
after  waiting  a  lew  seconds  for  the  light  ashes  to  settle,  the 
ash-pan  nu^  be  withdrawn,  emptied,  and  replaced ;  the  stove 
may  then  be  replenished  with  peat  charcoal,  whidbi  should  be 
put  in  at  the  door  b ;  the  purifying-pan  should  at  the  same 
time  be  replenished  with  fresh  peat  charcoal,  and  the  charcoal 
which  has  done  its  work,  thrown  into  the  stove  on  the  top  of 
iheifresh  charcoal  just  put  in,  as  the  fire  is  liable  to  be  extin- 
guished if  the  spent  charcoal  is  put  in  first.  All  that  is  re- 
quired now  is  to  let  it  alone  for  twelve  hours. 
'*  N.B.— The  charcoal  should  be  kept  diy." 


GROWING  EARLY  VARIETIES  OP  THE  POTATO. 

We  find  that  experience  in  New  Zealand  accords  with  our 
own  in  this  country.  The  following  is  from  a  letter  published 
at  Canterbury,  New  Zealand  :— 

A  few  years  ago  some  very  large  tubers  of  this  most  valuable 
esculent  were  grown  at  Eaiapoi;  forty-two  Potatoes  at  one 
root,  the  two  largest  tubers  being  nearly  3  lbs.  weigjit,  and  the 
whole  weight  16  lbs.  I  beg  to  send  you  a  few  samples  of  a 
variety  which  I  have  grown  this  season  id  rather  sandy  soil, 
twelve  tubers  of  which  weighed  when  dug  up  14  lbs.  It  is  a 
very  excellent  variety,  which  is  grown  very  extensively  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Hutt,  and  has  found  its  way  here. 

I  find  that  a  very  good  rule  is  to  plant  only  early  varieties  in 
early  soils,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  good  plan  to  plant  late 
varieties  early  in  the  season  as  well  in  sandy  soil,  and  to  plant 
them  pretfy  deeply  also.  I  have  found  this  practice  to  be  very 
successfuL 

I  find,  also,  that  to  produce  fine  tubers  like  those  sent,  the 
best  way  is  to  plant  sets  out  with  one  single  eye  to  each,  and 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  large-sized  tubers.  If  more  eyes  are 
left  the  crop  will  be  heavier,  but  not  so  large.  I  have  tried 
them  several  years  planted  both  ways.— William  Swalb,  Avon- 
side  Botanic  Garden. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  likely  to  be  held ;  for  when 
those  most  pecuniarily  interested  in  its  occurrence  found  that 
the  Society  were  withdrawing  they  made  a  more  determined 
effort ;  and  Mr.  Guy,  of  the  "  Angel "  Hotel,  in  the  "  proud  " 
town,  has  offered  a  site  free  from  charge  near  the  new  railway 
station,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society's  showyard.  Moreover,  a  good  commencement  has 
been  made  in  subscriptions  to  a  guarantee  fund. 

It    has  been  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 

Horticultural  Society  that  the  examination  of  the  students  in 
the  garden  at  Chiswiok  shall  take  place  in  December  next, 
the  particular  date  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  in  our 
next.  And  the  Council  have  also  determined  to  carry  out  on 
the  same  occasion  that  portion  of  the  educational  scheme,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  V.,  page  162,  of  the 
"  Froceedixigs  " — ^viz.,  '*  Candidates  will  be  eligible  for  examina- 
tion in  practical  gardening  if  they  have  previously  obtained 
certificates  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  botany  and  in  flori- 
culture, or  in  botany  and  fruit  and  vegetable  culture ;  and  in 
case  they  receive  a  certificate  in  either  branch  of  practical 
gardening,  will  have  their  travelling  expenses  paid. 

*'  A  candidate  who  can  present  a  written  recommendation 
from  any  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  from  the 
President  of  any  Floral  or  Horticulturid  Association  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Society,  or  from  the  Director  of  any  public 
park  or  garden,  may  also  be  examined  in  practical  gardening ; 
but  whether  he  obtains  a  certificate  or  not,  he  inust  himself 
bear  the  expense  of  the  journey." 

-^ —  It  is  important  now  that  attention  is  awakened  to  the 
economising  of  our  coal  supply,  that  the  value  of  petroleum 
and  other  mineral  oils  as  fuel  is  established,  and  we  expect 
soon  to  see  suitable  furnaces  arranged  for  their  consumption 
in  gardening  structures.  Ghovemment  instituted  experiments 
on  the  heating  powers  of  petroleum,  and  the  Standard  says  that, 

**The  engineers  of  the  Woolwich  Dockyard  Imve  returned  to 
the  Admiralty,  we  hear,  a  statement,  without  comment,  of  what 
Mr.  Bichardson  has  done,  and  have  accompanied  their  state- 
ment with  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  results 
hftve  been  obtained.    *  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,'  and  such 


results  as  the  patentee,  aided  by  the  dockyard  authorities,  has 
obtained  need  no  comment.    When  it  is  known  to  every  prao- 
tical  engineer  that  7^  lbs.  of  water  per  1  lb.  of  the  best  steam- 
coal  is  the  maximum  quantity  in  ordinary  practice ;  that  not 
more  than  8i  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  of  water  are  done  by  common  coals, 
and  6|  lbs.  is  the  usual  rate  for  railway  locomotives,  what  need 
could  there  be  to  add  one  word  of  remark  to  a  table  of  practical 
experiments  showing  13  lbs.  for  American  rock  oils,  15  lbs.  to 
17  lbs.  for  Burslem,  and  above  18  lbs.  for  the  Torbane  Hill  oil  ? 
"  Taking  the  average  evaporation  effected  by  coal  as  6  lbs., 
we  may  fairly  urge  that  the  best  mineral  oil,  being  three  times 
as  strong  as  coal  in  the  quantity  of  heat  it  generates,  and 
evaporating  three  times  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  is  just  as  clpieap  as  coal  if  it  cost  three  times  as 
much  to  distil  it  from  the  shale  as  it  does  to  get  the  coal  out  <rf 
the  earth,  and  convey  to  our  furnaces.    It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  say  that,  however  valuable  shale  may  be  for  the  production 
of  parafBn,  it  can  never  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  coal. 
No  one  ever  dreams  of  carting  shale  about  with  its  great  per- 
centage of  eurthy  base,  any  more  than  bones  and  coproUtes 
are  expected  by  farmers  to  be  carted  over  their  lands  while 
chemists  can  supply  them  with  superphosphate  of  lime.    What 
men  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to  bum  shale-oil ;  to  get  the  oil 
away  from  the  mineral  base,  and  to  have  as  little  useless  matter 
to  carry  about  as  possible.    What  has  been  done  at  Woolwich 
has  been  to  bum  such  oil  in  a  boiler-furnace  practically,  and 
to  beat  coal  with  it.    It  is  no  use  any  longer  to  question  results. 
The  mineral  oil  has  been  bumt  for  days  together,  just  as  it 
might  be  burnt  for  months  together,  and  it  has  raised  stean^ 
effectively,  efficiently,  quickly,  steadily,  and  continuously.    It 
is  now  only  a  question  of  time  how  soon  the  world  wiU  accept 
the  fact,  and  engineers  begin  to  employ  it.    Alreadv  oU-workg 
are  dotting  with  numerous  manufactories  considerable  regions 
in  Eng^d,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  our  shales  and  bitu- 
minous rocks  are  being  fast  brought  into  commercial  use. 
Evident  it  is  that  great  will  be  the  future  supply  when  oil  is 
admitted  as  the  best  steam  fuel— a  fuel  that  our  factories  will 
bum  day  and  night  with  only  a  flickering  glimmer  of  hot  air 
from  their  chimney-tops.    Ships  will  cany  the  oil  in  tanks, 
and  stow  it  in  the  bilge-ways  under  the  lower  decks,  and  in 
otherwise  useless  spaces,  pumping  it  as  wanted ;  all  the  labour 
of  moving  coaJ,  all  the  dust  and  dirt  from  coal  wiU  be  avoided 
and  every  drop  of  oil  will  be  consumed,  and  there  will  be  smoke- 
less fires  ashore  and  afloat.    As  with  coals,  so  with  oils,  there 
is  a  difference  of  quality,  and  it  is  not  a  UtUe  remarkable  that 
England,  possessing  the  superior  qualities  of  the  first,  should 
possess  also  the  best  of  the  latter.    While  the  American  oils 
will  touch  13 lbs.,  nearly  all  the  English  ones  exceed  them,  and 
the  Torbane  Hill  oil  will  go  nearly,  if  not  quite  up  to  20  lbs. ; 
and  here  we  would  hint  to  oU-distillers  that  their  present  crude 
oils  and  the  veriest  tarry  refuse  will  have  as  fuel  a  value  in  the 
market,  for  most  of  them  will  do  as  much  as  ordinary  coal." 

Thb  death  of  Dr.  Von  Siebold  deserves  a  record  in  our 

pages,  for  his  botanical  researches  yielded  many  additions  to 
our  floral  riches  from  Japan.    He  died  at  Munich,  aged  71. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITGHBN    OABDBN. 

The  continued  wet  weather  has  completely  saturated  the  soil, 
and  rendered  its  cultivation  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Every 
gardener  must  be  convinced,  after  such  a  season  as  this,  of  the 
advantages  of  thorough  drainage  both  as  regards  the  ripeniog 
of  the  wood  of  his  fruit  trees  and  the  state  of  his  crops  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Keep  the  heaps  of  compost  well  turned  over, 
as  the  time  is  approaching  when  every  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  frosty  mornings  to  wheel  it  over  the  land.  As  a  general 
rule,  ground  that  is  very  deeply  trenched  should  be  manured 
after  the  trenching,  and  the  manure  forked  in,  except  in  the 
case  of  fusiform-rooted  plants,  which  wiU  require  the  manure 
to  be  trenched  in  deeply,  and  not  incorporated  with  the  surface 
soil.  Trenching  all  vacant  quarters  must  be  vigorously  followed 
up,  taking  care  to  turn  in  all  green  and  decaying  refuse.  Broccoli, 
lay  down  the  tall-growing  varieties.  Cabbages ,  keep  the  fork  at 
work  amongst  the  beds,  and  prick  out  aU  spare  plants  into  a 
reserve-bed.  Carrots,  take  up  and  store  them,  also  Red  Beet, 
taking  care  not  to  bruise  the  roots.  Cauliflower,  continue  to 
store  the  best  heads,  and,  if  not  already  performed,  plant  out 
the  strongest  Cauliflower  plants  under  hand-glasses,  and  see 
that  those  in  frames  have  abundance  of  air.  Keep  the  surface 
stirred,  and  give  occasional  dustings  with  quicklime ;  if  there 
be  any  plants  to  spare,  they  may  be  pricked  in  close  to  a  south 
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walL  The  same  remarks  wJl  apply  to  Bath  Cob  Lettaoe,  which 
will  reqnize  Bunilar  attention.  Endive,  it  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots,  and  either  planted  in  a  frame,  or  in  any  shed  where 
protection  can  be  afforded.  Good  sound  heads  of  Bath  Cos 
Lettuce  will  also  beep  for  a  long  tune  in  this  manner,  or  under 
ft  frame.    Hake  a  sowing  of  Peas  and  Beans. 

FBUIT  OAItDBN. 

Proceed  with  former  directions  as  regards  planting  out  fruit 
trees  of  all  sorts.  Go  oyer  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  occasion- 
ally, and'  brush  off  the  leaves,  which  will  afford  the  wood  a 
better  chance  of  becoming  properly  matured.  Cast  an  eye  oyer 
the  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  see  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  a 
judicious  thinning-out  of  the  branches.  The  excessive  rains  we 
have  had  of  late  have  rendered  the  operation  of  planting  on 
stiff  and  tenacious  soils  impracticable  for  the  present — that  is, 
ordinary  planting ;  but  where  planting  extraordinary,  such  as 
the  removal  of  large  trees,  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  that 
■lay  be  proceeded  with  where  the  soil  has  been  properly 
4diopped  and  mixed,  and,  of  course,  left  on  the  margins  of  the 
holes  in  sharp  or  pointed  ridges  to  throw  off  the  wet. 

TXOWBB  GARDEN. 

Where  the  land  is  not  too  wet  alterfttions  of  ground  and 
planting  should  be  carried  on  with  dispatch,  but  on  no  account 
attempt  planting  when  the  soil  is  in  a  state  of  puddle.  The 
drier  soil  is  when  placed  round  the  roots  of  newly-planted 
trees  and  phrnbs,  provided  they  are  judiciously  watered  in,  the 
sooner  they  will  emit  fresh  roots.  Mulching  is,  however,  re- 
quisite to  keep  out  frost,  and  earlier  in  the  season  to  prevent 
evaporation.  As  tree  leaves  are  always  in  request,  either  as  fer- 
menting material  or  for  leaf  soil,  they  should  at  this  season  be 
earefuUy  collected.  If  they  are  required  only  as  a  manure, 
they  may  be  stored  away  in  any  by-pUce,  and  left  to  rot ;  but 
if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  are^  demand  as  a  cheap  mode 
of  furnishing  bottom  heat  to  Pines,  as  well  as  for  forcing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vegetables,  some  paine  should  be  taken  to  k^p 
them  dry.  For  this  purpose  they  could  be  stacked  up  in  some 
back  place,  or  behind  the  garden  walls,  where  access  can  be  had 
to  them  at  all  times,  and  after  allowing  time  for  them  to  settle, 
put  on  a  coat  of  thatch  to  effectually  secure  them  from  rain. 
By  those  means  they  wiH  be  found  in  a  state  fit  for  use  for  a 
twelvemonth  hence.  Boll  and  cleanse  lawns  from  wormcasts. 
Iiime  water  may  be  employed  to  destroy  worms,  if  too  nu- 
merous. Transplant  Sweet  Williams  and  single  Wallflowers 
into  borders,  plant  out  bulbs,  and  examine  those  previously 
set.  Mice  are  particularly  prone  to  destroy  them.  See  to  even 
small  plants  being  secured  against  wind,  for  these  are  often 
greatly  injured  by  being  blown  about  after  planting,  which  a 
small  stake  and  a  few  minutes*  work  would  prevent.  Secure  a 
stock  of  Briars  for  budding  upon  next  season.  Let  the  roots  be 
well  trimmed,  cutting  back  closely  the  old  ones;  for  these, 
if  left,  will  be  of  little  use  except  to  furnish  an  endless  supply 
of  suckers.  Look  over  the  herbaceous  borders,  and  make  any 
inrojected  alterations  there,  taking  up  and  dividing  any  of  the 
coarse-growing  plants  that  may  be  inclined  to  encroach  too 
much  upon  their  neighbours.  The  modem  system  of  garden- 
ing is  fast  driving  this  class  of  plants  out  of  cultivation ;  but 
many  of  them  are  really  beautiful,  and  if  ^ey  were  more  largely 
grown  our  gardens  would  not  have  that  naked  appearance  in 
spring  which  is  too  often  seen.  Sweep  and  roll  grass  frequently, 
and  keep  gmvel  walks  hard  and  smooth  by  frequent  roUings. 

GIIEENHOUSE  AND  CONSBBVATOBT. 

Attend  to  the  last  week's  directions  as  to  guarding  against 
damp,  giving  air  freely  when  the  state  of  the  weather  admits, 
and  use  fire  heat  only  when  it  is  indispensable,  and  then  as 
sparingly  as  may  consist  with  safety.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  subject  many  plants  to  gentle  forcing  in  order  to 
secure  a  constant  succession  of  bloom  for  furnishing  the  con- 
servatory, for  few  plants  will  make  much  progress  at  this 
season  unless  encouraged  with  a  temperature  considerably 
wanner  than  would  be  required  to  keep  thraa  in  health.  Where 
forcing  must  be  resorted  to,  exerdse  foresight,  and  endeavour 
to  avoid  having  to  subject  the  plants  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, which  is  very  injurious  to  many  things,  and  the  flowers 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  so  long  as  if  they  were  developed  in 
A  temperature  more  suitable  to  the  habit  of  the  plant.  Look 
dver  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  frequentihjr,  and  examine  verv 
elosely  all  that  are  liable  to  suffer  from  mildew  and  damp,  such 
as  Lesehenaultias,  Boronias,  ftc,  for  a  short  neglect  will  some- 
times result  in  the  disfigurement  of  a  promising  plant.  The 
^Bcmmias,  Lesdienaultias,  Gompholobiums,  Ac.,  are  vary  im- 
fMlient  of  exposure  to  cold  drying  winds,  and  if  tiiey  mosl  be 


wintered  in  the  same  house  with  the  hardier  kinds  of  fsreen* 
house  plants,  they  should  occupy  a  position  where  they  wUlnot 
be  exposed  to  cold  draughts,  but  air  must  be  admitted  tj  the 
top  sashes  freely  on  fine  days.  Young  specimens  of  AnhmM 
which  have  been  growing  in  heat  had  better  be  removed  to  a 
cool  house  for  a  few  months,  which  will  cause  them  to  sfcnt 
more  freely  in  spring.  Keep  Cinerarias  and  other  softwooded 
stock  dear  of  the  green  fly,  and  endeavour  to  seenre  stoeky 
plants  by  affording  them  sufficient  pot  room.  Cinenziaa  an 
rather  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew  at. the  present  seaMB, 
and  if  this  enemy  make  its  appearance,  apply  sulphur  im^ 
mediately  it  is  perceived. 

STOVB. 

Now  that  that  we  have  short  dull  days  and  long  nights,  great 
care  must  be  taken  with  all  plants  that  have  completed  tiiar 
growth,  they  must  be  kept  free  from  all  excitement  and  pie^y 
dry  at  the  roots.  This  applies  to  Cycnoches,  Catasetmns, 
Phajus  albus,  Cyrtopodium,  Peristenas,  Oncidiums,  and  most 
of  the  JDendrobiums.  Look  well  to  all  growing  plants,  see  that 
they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water,  use  the  syringe  but 
partially,  and  look  to  all  small  plants  growing  on  blocks  or  in 
baskets.  Bepot  or  surface-dress  all  that  require  it  and  aie 
starting  into  growUi.  Keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  from. 
55°  to  TO"*,  and  never  let  the  air  become  too  dry.  Of  coazse^ 
aU  shading  is  discontinued,  and  all  lights  should  be  washed  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  as  much  light  as  possible. 
Keep  a  diligent  look-out  for  all  kinds  of  vermin,  let  all  be  BAai 
and  dean,  and  arrange  the  plants  in  the  most  effective  ordar, — 

W.  KXANB. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

The  work  here  has  been  much  the  same  as  in  prsvuma 
weeks.  Had  some  refuse  ashes  from  the  mansion  riddled 
whilst  dry  to  place  round  Celery  in  course  of  being  earthed-up, 
as  the  soil  is  Wetter  than  we  Uke  it  for  that  purpose,  and  ws 
must  now  be  prepared  for  frost,  which  is  almost  sure  to  visit 
us  on  clear  nights  and  clear  mornings,  after  such  continuous 
rains  as  that  of  last  Tuesday.  So  long  as  the  moon  is  on  the 
wane,  we  are  also  more  liable  to  have  frost  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  evening,  and  this  renders  more  protection  neces- 
sary at  night  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  especially 
when,  as  in  our  own  case,  most  of  the  haU-hardy  plants  baive 
not  yet  been  placed  in  their  winter  quarters. 

VRUIT  OABDBN. 

Planting  Fruit  Tr^M.— Planted  dwarf  standard  or  pyramidal 
fruit  trees  on  raised  platforms.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
tall  standard  fruit  trees  for  orchards,  but  they  will  soon  ba 
banished  from  regular  kitchen  gardens.  Planted  in  quazters 
they  sadly  interfere  with  cropping  and  the  healthy  growth,  of 
all  beneath  them ;  and  then  they  are  dlfiScult  to  manage,  g^e 
much  trouble  to  gather  the  fruit  from  them,  and  are  very  liable 
to  have  the  fruit  all  blown  down,  this,  too,  being  more  bnusad 
and  spoiled  in  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  than  when  tfarovm 
on  the  grass  in  an  orchard.  Nice  dwarf  bush  or  pyramidal 
trees,  whether  in  rows  by  tiie  sides  of  the  walks  or  in  quartets 
by  themselves,  interfere  less  with  the  general  cropping;  and 
may  be  examined  and  the  fruit  gathered  even  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  without  any  trouble,  or  the  necessity  of  either  ahak- 
ing  or  of  using  ladders. 

Where  there  is  a  hungry  gravelly  subsoil,  or  a  cold  Uommaaa 
day,  the  trees  will  do  better  when  raised  on  little  moaods 
above  the  surrounding  level ;  and  if  the  bottom  of  the  jdat- 
form  is  paved  or  concreted  to  prevent  the  roots  going  down, 
they  will  be  stiU  more  easily  managed.  The  cheapest  plan  m 
concreting  after  the  ground  is  well  firmed  beneath,  whieh  eon- 
creting  may  be  done  from  S  to  4  inches  thick  by  mixing  six 
parts  of  dean  sandy  gravel  with  one  of  fresh  lime,  nsiBg 
enough  of  water  to  mix,  and  laying  it  down  directly.  Such  a 
platform  should  be  about  5  feet  in  diameter  and  hi^^est  in  the 
centre,  and  when  well  set  should  be  covered,  when  tihe  trees  ara 
planted,  with  from  16  to  24  inches  of  soil.  A  platform  will  laadat 
root-pruning  more  easy,  and  tiie  roots  being  forced  at  fizflt  ts 
take  a  horizontal  position,  will  be  more  inclined  to  oontinne  ia 
that  direction  if  moisture  is  secured  at  the  surface  by  mnldtf 
ing.  The  roots  are  more  easily  pruned  round  the  platSosB. 
Without  such  a  bottom  strong  perpendicular  roots  will  hare  to 
be  eut  at  times,  and  with  more  labour  to  get  under  the  i 
The  planting  on  a  platform  some  13  or  16  indoes,  when  f 
above  the  snnronnding  soil,  makes  that,  too,  more  easy,  as  a 
deep  ttsaeh  is  not  required.    Hswvy  crops,  a  little  nuH  jiiaa 
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ins,  mtA  fivrfooe-imtiQhing,  win  ifrnmStj  ketp  snoh  trees 
healfhy,  fertile,  and  not  over-laxTuiAnt.  XnyUung  that  intov- 
feres  with  the  usual  crop,  such  as  the  hnds  being  destroyed  by 
birds,  is  f^t  to  make  the  trees  too  laxnriant  in  a  subsequent 
year,  and  eonsequently  enoonrage  them  to  make  more  wood  than 
will  he  thoron^y  ripened,  and  in  that  case  as  mneh  root- 
pxnnittg  as  will  curtail  the  'vigour  will  be  of  importaaoe.  If  that 
wttce  done  in  September  it  would  tell  upon  the  next  yearns  crop, 
ix  sot  done  untU  now  it  wiU  affect  the  crop  of  next  season  but 
little ;  yet  it  will  cheek  luxuriance,  and  it  is  better  to  root- 
name  now  than  in  spring,  as  the  fresh  roots  will  be  forming 
doling  the  winter,  and  therefore  the  check  will  not  be  unduly 
felt*  Just  like  autumn  planting,  autumn  root-pruning  is  better 
than  spring  root-pruning ;  but  whan  that  pruning  is  to  tell  in 
the  fifBt  season  it  should  be  done  early,  and  enou|^  to  check 
growth,  but  not  to  cause  the  leaves  to  flag  or  the  wood  to 
shriTel.  When  these  signs  appear  tha  c^zinge  and  a  little 
shade  should  be  used  in  bright  days. 

Cleaning  Howes, — ^In  some  wet  di^  this  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal work.  Of  late  we  have  been  little  troubled  with  inseets, 
but  it  is  always  best  to  lean  to  the  sale  side.  A  Baadiohouae 
and  vineiy  have  been  nearly  finished  for  winter  work.  The  first 
ptooeeding  is  to  dean  the  glass,  and  that  is  best  done  when 
the  saahes  can  be  taken  off— that  is,  if  the  loof  is  not  fixed. 
Owing  to  the  wet,  drisaly  season,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
gnen  slimy  matter  outsifie  the  ghiss,  where  the  roofai^re  at  all 
fiKt,  and  we  must  clean  that  off  as  weU  as  we  can  with  long- 
haiidled  brooms  and  plenty  of  water.  We  shall  not  have  too 
mneh  light  in  winter.  The  inside  is  easily  deaaed  vdien  -there 
Ik  room.  For  the  glass  and  paintedsadi-bars  and  rafters,  nothing 
is  better  than  clear  warmed  water,  syringing  the  roof  ail  over 
first,  so  as  to  soak  and  loosen  all  green  and  dirty  matter.  A 
pieoe  of  yellow  soap  as  huqge  as  a  walnut  intiuree  or  feur  gallons 
of  waier  will  do  no  harm,  and  will  soften  the  dirt ;  but  more 
would  be  apt  likewise  to  soften  the  paint  and  the  putty ;  and 
soft  soap,  in  consequence  of  potash  forming  a  past  of  it,  would 
be  more  dangerous  to  the  psmt  than  common  soihPi  which  has 
floda  for  its  alkaline  constituent.  When  ihe  paint  is  old  .and 
ymy  hard,  with  a  smooth  surface,  a  little  soap  water  will  do  no 
haon,  bat  when  exposed  to  a  damp,  nasty  vapour,  the  sei^  will 
he  move  telhng. 

The  glass  and  woodwork  cleaned,  the  next  step  was  to  dean 
the  pruned  Yines  and  Peaches,  washing  them  well  witii  soap 
and  water,  and  then  syringing  them  all  well  with  warm  water, 
as  hot  as  it  could  well  be  put  on  with  the  syringe,  and  letting 
tiie  water  strike  against  the  walls  of  the  house,  shelves,  stages, 
^.,  so  as  to  wen  penetrate  into  every  crannjjr.  The  Yines  and 
Peaches  were  then  painted  with  a  composition,  of  which  day, 
sulphur,  and  a  little  soft  soap,  and  lime  and  soot,  formed  the 
duef  parts,  and  we  often  question  whether  day  paint  alone 
would  not  be  as  good  as  any  of  our  mixtures  for  shutting  up 
feoza  the  air  diminutive  eggs  of  insects  which  the  brush  and 
9|Bxnge  have  failed  to  reach.  In  washing  the  wood,  and  painting 
it,  it  is  important  that  the  brush  should  never  turn  back  on  the 
budiB,  but  should  idways  go  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
shoots.  In  putting  on  the  smothering  paint,  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  palm  of  the  hand  below  the  shoot,  as  the  brush  is  used  witib 
the  other  hand,  and  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  wiH  be  well  filled 
with  the  paint,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  wUl  be 
smeared  and  soaked,  as  well  as  the  upper  part.  This,  of  course, 
InmTitff  the  one  hand  having  plenty  ot  the  smothermg  paint ; 
hot  those  who  are  precise  as  to  whii  their  fingers  touch  should 
let  gardening  alone. 

Tor  colouring  the  walls,  after  being  washed  down,  nothiagis 
belter  when  applied  yearly  than  fresh  Hme,  with  a  portion  of 
lamp  black  or  blue  black  mixed  with  it,  to  tone  down  its  white- 
ness a  little.  Our  lime  is  not  so  fresh  this  season  as  we  would 
wiflh.  YThen  the  fresh  lime  is  daked,  and  then  made  up  with 
hat  water  instead  of  cold,  it  will  stick  almost  as  firmly  as  paint 
to  a  good  wall  that  has  been  damped,  and  has  become  nearly  dry. 
We  often  at  the  putting  on  mix  a  good  deal  of  sulphur  with  the 
limewash,  and  if  we  do  not  do  so,  we  paint  the  parts  most  ex- 
posed to  the  Bxm  with  sulphur  paint  in  spring  or  summer,  using 
soft  soap  in  the  water. 

Olass,  rafters,  trees,  wsUb,  trellises,  stages,  &e.,  being  thus 
oared  for,  then  the  last  proceeding,  if  the  floor  is  of  earth,  is  to 
scrape  off  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface  soil,  and  remove  it  to 
the  burning-heap,  slightly  fork  the  surface,  and  water  where  it 
is  dry.  Then,  if  we  can  make  it  convenient,  we  sprinkle  it  all 
over  with  warm  water,  to  destroy  any  stray  insect's  eggs  or  larvie 
that  nught  be  left  on  the  surface,  and  put  on  a  thin  covering  of 
dung,  as  spent  Mushroom  dung,  and  then  an  inch  or  two  of 


fresh  sofl,  as  dry  as  possible,  as  the  floor  as  wdl  as  the-i 
will  have  to  etommai^  plants  for  a  few  months  in  winter. 

The  Fig-pit,  with  the  trees  grown  in  rough  bnsh-faBhion,haa 
been  cleaned  all  to  Xha  painting  of  the  shoots,  l^his  has  not 
been  done  for  many  years,  but  as  a  little  scale  showed  ikaa 
summer  we  will  paint  the  shoots  in  addition  to  wadiing*them« 
The  fruit  on  the  trees  out  of  doors  are  now  over,  or  nearly  jo, 
and  the  leaves  have  mostly  fallen. 

OBNAHBNXiJi  DEPABTIISKT. 

As  soon  as  houses  can  be  cleared,  all  bedding  plants,  Mcsepi 
Calceolarias,  will  be  better  for  a  few  months  in  winter- of  being 
placed  where  a  httle  dry  heat  can  be  afforded  as  wanted. 

Finidied  putting  in  Oaleeolaria  cuttings  last  week  in  ihe  pit 
pnfwimtBky  described,  and  at  present  nothing  can  look  better* 
TMs  season  there  was  an  unusual  difficulty  in  obtaining  stout, 
short,  Arm  side  shoots,  and  we  were  forced  to  use  the  poinAs  ol 
stronger  and  more  suoeulent  shoots,  but  we  would  mudi  rather 
have  had  the  stubby  side  shoots  if  we  could  have  obtaiDed 
them. — R.  F. 


COYENT  GABDEN  MAJS£ET.— Novsmbbs  3. 

luw  tdran  plaoe  bflre  daring  the  week,  as  fire 
1  ■yayrtableB  ue  weU^  kept  op.  Potato  trade 
hand.    Priaai 


lil^riiB  OTBOi 

BOffpUes  both  of  Initt  a 
hMTy  wtth-laaqge  gteoks  i 


ndsaa  about  the  same. 


Apdoota. 
Ghenios. 


s.  d.     s.  d 

.  HiAer9   S   OtoS   0 
....  dOB.    0 
Jb.    0 


.H 


j^erta.' 


lb. 

Cobs lODlbB. 

QooaebanlM 


,1b.  s  -a 
100   8   • 


Keotaxtaiea. 


eaeh  2 

doa.  0 

QMmm 100  8 

Poaonos doa.  6 

Pearv (daaaert)  ..doa.  1 

kitohaa .doa.  1 

Plna  Apples lb.  8 

Flnms   H  sieTe  10 

Qnlnoes    . . . .  ^  aieTO  5 

Steawbflixiea  ......  lb.    0 

_  -  -    10 
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6to6  e 

0     0  0 

e  18  0 

0  It  a 

0     Y  0 

%  0 

«  e 

0  • 

0  0 

0  e 

D  a 

90  • 


A^pamgae  ....  bondle 
BaasifBMMul. 


boahel 
8carlaftBiiii4  aiava 

Beat,  Bad doa. 

Broeooli bimdla 

Broa.  l^^roota  ^  sierra 

Cabbage doa. 

Oapaiotuna ....100 

OoraotB bmuh 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery..^ bnndle 

CnownbeEB each 

p<f<M|i«f  a....  doa. 

EnrnveTTTr. doa. 

Faonel  ........ bonch 

Qarlio lb. 

Hedm bimoh 

Horseradish  . .  bundle 


s.'d.  a.  d 
0  ataO  4 
0      0 


2    0 

1 


bmeh 
jMraoove 
Hoahrooms  —  potile 
]fa8td.a  Creas,  pmnet 


s.  d.    a  d 
8to0    9 

e    1  s 


Bvdey.  .doa.  bonebaa 

Pwauipa .  • doa. 

Peaa par-quart 


Xidaay do. 

Radishes  doa.  bonohes 

Bhobarb bundie 

BmwojB doa. 

SaarkAla  ......  baafcst 

Shallota lb. 

a^inaoh boahel 

xomatoaa. . . .  per  doa. 

Tnznipa bmoh 

Vegetable  M&urows  da. 


1  4 

•  e 

6  0 

8  0 

1  s 

0  • 
4  9 

4  e 

1  0 

0  e 

tO  • 

4  0 

0  0 

8  0 

8  6 

0  e 

1  # 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  EBCEIVED. 

William  Ohater,  SsiZnm,  Waldeu.— Cata2(>^ife  afUolJ^1aek9 
and  Roses, 

BeDJamiu  Wfaitbam,  Beddish  Boad  Kurseries,  Stoclcport. — 
Catalogue  of  Forest,  Fruity  and  OmamenLdL  Trees,  Uerbauom 
and  o^her  Flants,  dbo* 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*••  We  re<iuest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental  wziteis  of  the  **  Journal  of  Hovtindtnre,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Countzy  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  thcrr 
are  subjeeted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AB 
eommanieations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
Tlie  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dc,  171,  Fles$ 
Street,  Loridon,  E,C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  tbaa 
two  or  three  questions  at  onoe. 

K3.— Many  questions  must  remam  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Book  {B.  D.  Jt.).— There  is  no  snch  periodicaL  **  The  Garden  Mannal*^ 
can  be  had  free  by  post  from  onr  office  if  yon  enclose  twenty  postage 
stamps  idth  yonr  address.   It  contains  what  yon  require. 
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Qtvbk  Ahkx'b  Pockbt  Xblov.— "  Ton  nj  thai  it  is  of  Hiie  flATOV.  I 
h«Te  grown  it  for  llfta«n  Ttars,  and  And  it  one  of  the  tUrd-clau  Unds, 
although  it  merits  evoirthing  else  that  yon  nj  in  its  fa^oiir.  I  find  it 
Tory  nsaful  as  a  sabsUtato  for  Peaches,  ftc.  It  may  be  grown  in  a 
IS-inoh  pot,  and  produce  from  twelve  to  twenty  l^uit  from  one  plant.  I 
have  often  shown  it,  bnt  never  obtained  a  prixe  for  it,  owing  to  its  in- 
ferior flavonr.  It  always  had  its  share  of  attraction  from  the  beauty  of 
its  colour,  and  I  wonder  that  it  ia  not  more  commonly  grown.— Bobut 
Hawkins."  [We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  regret  that  so 
many  applicants  for  the  seed  of  this  Melon  had  to  be  disappointed.  Al- 
though we  sent  only  two  to  each  applicant  as  soon  as  we  found  the 
largeness  of  the  demand,  our  supply  was  exhausted  in  two  days,  and 
hundreds  of  letters  had  to  be  returned  with  no  other  reply  than  "  Not  a 
seed  left"— Eds.] 

Vabixoatbd-usavbd  Violet  ((J.  C.).— We  never  saw  a  variegated- 
leaved  blue  Russian  Violet.    The  gentleman  you  name  is  in  ill-health. 

Show  Goossbxbrixs  (H.  B.  H.).—Bed :  London,  Wonderful,  Conquer- 
ing Hero.  r«Uoir :  Criterion,  Drill,  Leveller.  Oreen :  General,  Oreen 
London,  Thumper.    White  :  Antagonist,  King  of  Trumps,  Snowdrift. 

Htaoivth  Pots.—"  In  reply  to  *  J.  M.'  and  others.  Hyacinth  pots  of  a 
ve^  superior  description  may  be  bought  of  Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.,  M&nu- 
f  aoturers,  Shelton,  Staffordshire.  They  are  made  of  a  much  better  clay 
than  usual,  and  being  turned  are  perfectly  smooth.  The  shape,  too,  is  an 
Improvement  upon  the  old  straight-sided  pot  with  a  rim  round  the  edge, 
|>eing  made  without  one,  end  slightly  flanged.  Size  7}  inches  high  by 
6i  inches  wide.  Price,  with  stand.  8d.  each  at  the  manufactory.  They 
have  been  generally  admired,  and  tend  to  add  to  the  effeot  of  these 
heautiful  biubA— An  Old  Subsobibxb." 

Plantxno  a  Lm  Tbbk  Avevxtb  (Jj^aoramiu).- Ton  may  safely  plant 
lime  trees  10  or  12  feet  high,  if  they  have  been  removed  within  the  last 
two  years.  When  the  trees  are  taken  up  be  careful  in  securing  all  the 
T3ots,  and  spread  these  out  at  their  full  length  in  replanting.  Secure  the 
plants  from  being  shaken  by  winds  for  the  first  year,  by  stakes  or  other 
means.  You  may  plant  as  soon  as  the  leaf  falls  in  autumn,  and  the  mode 
you  propose  will  do  very  well— viz.,  allowing  100  feet  between  the  rows, 
%xxd  85  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  and  as  you  contemplate  a  second  row  on 
each  side,  this  row  may  be  planted  as  you  propose  in  truuogles  of  86  feet. 
If  yon  have  to  select  your  trees  from  a  nursery,  choose  such  as  have  been 
standing  a  good  distance  apart,  for  those  which  are  drawn  up  from  being 
%0'>  close  together  are  apt  to  become  crooked  when  turned  out  into  open 
quarters.  A  distance  of  100  feet  is  not  too  much  for  an  avenue.  We  have 
mn  avenue  of  Elm  trees  very  similar  to  the  one  which  you  purpose 
making;  there  are  two  rows  on  each  side,  the  trees  being  about  80  feet 
apart  m  the  rows,  and  the  inner  rows  90  feet  asunder,  and  their  tops 
have  met  in  several  places.  The  trees,  however,  are  large  ones,  and  have 
grown  much  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Wall  Psach,  Apbioot,  and  Pkab  Tuus  Mxjbtino  on  a  Wall  (0.  P.). 


Back  Nuxrasa  (8,  JBo^^n).— Ton  can  have  the  Nnmbera  pvUiihed 
June  SB,  July  96,  September  37,  and  October  4,  1884.  if  yon  forward 
sixteen  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

iKANTOPBTLLnV,  AOAPANTHUS,  BXLLADONNA  AND  OTTXRNSR  LxLCK 

DONS  BLOOiONa  (A.  C.  C.  H.).— Keep  the  first  two  in  a  greenhouse,  giring 
no  more  water  in  winter  than  wiU  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging.  After 
flowering  gradually  withhold  water  if  the  bloom  be  in  autumn;  and  hi 
spring  and  summer,  when  in  active  growth,  keep  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  the  Agapanthus  especially.  The  latter  will  do  out  of  doors  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  with  moderate  protection  in  sheltered  situations. 
The  Imantophyllnm  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  requiring  a  mniod  of  free 
growth  and  a  season  of  dryness  or  rest,  with  abundance  oili^t  and  air- 
The  Belladonna  Lilies  should  be  kept  on  the  shelf  of  a  greenhouse,  be  under 
potted,  and  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water  when  growing.  Always 
give  as  much  water  as  to  a  Pelargonium,  and  never  allow  the  soQ  to  be-, 
come  dust  dry.  The  Belladonna  and  Guernsey  Lilies  after  blooming 
may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  cold  pit,  plunging  the  pots  in  coal  ashes, 
and  tilthig  the  Ufi^ts  back  and  front,  except  when  the  thermometer  faBs 


has  made  cne  leaf— in  other  words,  stop  all  the  growths  ttiat  come  from 
the  wood  of  previous  vears  at  the  third  joint,  and  the  shoots  from  the 
those  once  stopped  at  the  first  Joint  beyond  the  first  stopping.  This 
plan  will  keep  your  trees  plentifuUy  furnished  with  spurs  and  fruit-buds, 
and  prevent  their  energies  being  expended  on  useless  wood,  at  the  same 
time  admitting  sun  and  air  to  the  fruit.  Allowing  the  shoots  to  grow  in 
summer  affords  woric  for  the  knife  in  winter,  and  wastes  the  energies  of 
the  trees,  as  the  growths  rob  the  fruit  of  support,  light,  and  air,  and  pre- 
vent the  fruit-buds  ripening.  The  more  a  tree  grows  the  lees  it  will 
fruit. 

WormiNo  Vkbbsnas,  Calonolabias,  and  Cinxbabias  (0.).— We  fear 
that  in  an  nnglased  i^t  you  will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  plants  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  light  iriien  the  weather  is  mild,  nor  when  it  is  cold  and 
y«t  not  so  frosty  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  closely 
covered  up.  In  addition  to  protection  from  frost,  they  require  light  and 
air,  and  that  we  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  give  them,  as  your  calico 
covering  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  off  rain,  though  it  would  answer  for 
protecting  them  from  cold  winds. 

HoTBXD  Manxtbe  tob  Pblaboonixtkb,  Ac.  (J.  K.  D.,  North  of  Ireland).^ 
Tour  manure  three  years  old,  taken  from  a  Melon-bod,  now  so  decayed  and 
drv  as  to  be  easily  sifted  through  a  fine  riddle,  is  excellent  to  mix  with 
Boil  for  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchidas.  A  very  good  compost  may  be  formed 
of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  decayed  manure,  with  one-sixth 
sand. 

Evbbobbbns  undbb  Tbbbs  (H.  a.).— We  find  nothing  equal  to  Ancuba 
laponica.  Common  Laurels,  Tew,  Holly,  St.  John's  Wort,  Alexandrian 
Laurel,  Berberis  Darwinii  and  aquifolium,  Evergreen  Privet,  Laums- 
tinus.  Periwinkles,  and  the  different  kinds  of  Ivy.  The  last  two  are 
excellent  for  surfaoe-covering. 

Old  Plants  veniu  CuTTaaa  or  Pxlabooniuiis  (Fred^.—Old.  plants  on 
aeoount  of  their  slse,  less  vigorous  habit,  and  early  flowering,  are  to  a 
certain  extent  preferable  to  cuttings,  bnt  they  have  not  that  freshness  of 
foliage  which  a  young  plant  always  possesses  as  compared  with  those 
iriiien  are  older ;  beside,  an  autnmn-stmek  cutting  flowers  nearly  as 
•arly  and  as  well  as  an  old  plant,  and  the  trusses  are  larger. 

Obass  EDonros  (Idem).— Tour  grass  edging  will  out  dean  if  the  walks 
be  kept  brimful  of  gravel,  and  the  edges  of  the  grass  frequently  rolled,  so 
as  to  make  them  firm. 

PLVNitnra  Htacinths  (Tdem).^The  Hyacinth  bulbs  will  be  much 
benefited  after  potting  by  being  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  and  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  refuse  for  five  or  six  weeks.  They  will  do  even  better  if 
plunged  in  a  cold  frame  in  coooa-nut  refuse  and  covered  with  8  inches  of 
the  same,  as  then  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  deluged  with  rain  end  to 
rot  at  the  crown. 

Makttbino  Bbds  and  Bobdbbs  (Ii«m).— Kow  is  a  good  time,  and  up  to 
Gliristma9,  for  applying  manure,  as  it  becomes  incoiporated  with  the  soil, 
and  does  not  induce  so  rank  a  growth  as  if  appliea  in  spring.  Another 
reason  is,  it  may  be  used  fresher  now  than  in  spring,  and  the  fresher  it  is 
the  more  rich  it  win  make  the  SOIL 

CoMPon  TOB  Nbapoutan  Violxts  (£.).  — Turfy  loam  from  rotted 
tures  two-thirds,  and  leaf  mould  one-third,  with  the  addition  of  one- 
sfaitb  of  bone  dust,  wffl  grow  them  well. 


5'^  below  froesing  point ;  then  shut  up  until  there  be  a  change  of 
Keep  well  watered  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  middle  of  May,  and 
then  close  the  frame,  keeping  on  the  glass,  for  yon  cannot  make  the 
place  too  hot.  The  best  plan  of  all  is  to  make  a  bed  for  the  BeDadonna 
and  Ouemsey  Lilies  in  front  of  a  stove  or  greenhouse.  I^et  it  be  well 
drained,  and  deep,  but  with  its  surface  above  the  surrounding  ground 
level.  Plant  the  bulbs,  early  in  Julv,  8  inches  deep,  and  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  give  them  a  mulching  of  short  litter  in  winter. 

BxsnNO  Bboonia  vuohsioidss  (Jd^m).— This,  like  every  other  plant, 
requires  a  season  of  rest,  and  that  is  after  it  has  bloomed,  and  generally 
in  winter.  It  is  not  necesaaxy  to  rest  it  like  other  Begoniaa,  by  wliieh 
we  presume  you  mean  keeping  them  dry  in  winter,  for  at  that  season  we 

S>w  it  on  for  blooming  in  eany  spring.  Once  a-year,  however,  it  should 
ve  a  rest  for  three  months,  withholding  water  when  we  find  nowth 
arrested  and  the  leaves  becoming  yellow.  Water  may  be  withheld  from 
it  to  the  extent  of  arresting  growth,  and  yet  not  so  as  to  cause  the  fleshy 
stems  to  shrivel.  The  plant  wlU  start  again  from  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil ;  then  cut  awav  the  old  stems,  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
young  mrowths.  To  bloom,  it  requires  a  temperature  of  65°  from  tn 
heat,  with  an  abundance  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  When  at  rest  a 
temperature  of  from  46°  to  60°  is  suitable. 

LnjUM  LONOiFLOBUH  (O.  S.).— No  good  results  from  keeping  the  soil 
dry  when  Lilies  have  ceased  flowering,  though  it  should  be  drier  than 
when  Uiey  are  growing,  especially  as  vours  are  in  an  orchard-house 
whero  they  will  not  be  entirely  secure  from  frost.  Keep  the  soil  moisL 
The  young  shoots  are,  as  you  conjecture,  from  the  offsets,  whioh  you  may 
remove  and  pot  now. 

BiOABBBAU  Chbbbt  tJNFBUiTiruL  {An  Inquirer).— Wb  think  if  you  were 
to  pinch  in  to  three  leaves  all  the  wood  shoots  (except  the  leaders)  which 
now  attain  18  inches,  and  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  snmm«, 
that  the  tree  would  bear  plentifuUy.  We  recommend  your  trying  this 
system  next  year,  and  we  think  vigour  will  be  checked.  If,  however, 
after  having  done  «Ms,  you  find  upon  examination  that  the  roots  are 
deep,  then  we  would  take  up  the  tree  carefully,  shorten  the  thick  roots, 
ana  replant  the  tree  with  the  roots  nearer  the  surface,  or  even  on  the 
level,  covering  them  with  6  inches  of  fresh  solL  Tou  may  get  rid  of  the 
caterpillars  by  syringlnff  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  at  the  rate 
of  a  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  or  a  syringing  with  dear  Usae  water  will 
answer. 

Sba  Sand  (A  AubfcHbtfr).— Sea  sand  well  washed  in  fresh  water  will  do 
instead  of  river  sand  to  place  round  Hyacinth  bulbs  in  the  open  air. 

Obapes  Shankino  lA  8vh$eriber).—We  think  your  proposed  appUcatton 
of  lime  will  be  of  Uttle  avalL  A  better  plan  would  be  to  lift  the  Vinee 
now,  form  a  concrete  bottom  to  prevent  the  roots  going  down,  and  on 
that  place  a  foot  of  drainage ;  then,  elevating  the  border  weU  above  the 
ground  level,  plant  with  the  roots  near  the  surface,  mixing  with  the  soil 
one  part  in  four  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  A  covering  of  iMves  or  litter 
18  inches  thick  placed  on  the  border  would  do  good,  and  by  creating  a 
gentle  boat  would  promote  root-action.  If  you  use  the  lime,  one  cartload 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  border. 

Mtbtlxs  infbstxd  with  Tbbips  {South  Devon).— The  sprig  of  Myrtle 
sent  has  been  made  white  by  thrips.    Tour  remedy  is  to  syringe  the 

Slants  foroibly  with  soft  soap  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  S  oss.  to 
lie  gallon,  applying  it  at  a  temperature  of  ISO^  A  few  good  syilngings 
will  soon  clear  ue  slants,  and  frequently  syringing  them  in  the  evening 
in  hot  weather  will  generally  keep  down  thrips.  Tou  may  cover  the 
ground  now  for  a  distance  of  a  yard  from  ihe  stem  with  leaf  mould 
to  the  depth  of  8  inches,  whioh  wUl  be  sufficient  manuring. 

SuoouLXNTS  roB  Plant  Case  (A.  J.)w— We  fear  you  are  proceedhig 
wrong  altogether.  No  plants  require  so  much  light  as  these.  We  would 
advise  Ferns,  but  to  show  our  willingness  to  serve  you,  the  following 
would  no  doubt  grow  well:— Aloe  maonlata,  A.  tenuifolia,  A.  Ilavispina, 
A.  diohotoma,  A.  glauca,  A.  spinosa,  A.  tuberculata ;  Haworthia  parva, 
H.  tranduoens,  H.  hybrida ;  Cotyledon  ooruscans  and  canaliciiLata ;  Sem- 
pervivum,  rupifragrum,  and  cmentnm;  Mesembryanthemnm  margina- 
tum  and  fllamentosum ;  Mammillarla  prolifera,  M.  tennis,  M.  colnra- 
naris,  snd  M. turbinate;  Cereus  speciosissimus,  and  C.  fla^gellif ormis ; 
Melocactus  amosnus ;  Opuntia  fra^Us,  and  O.  moUis ;  Crassnla  cQiata, 
C.  acutifonnis,  C.  versicolor,  and  C.  oordata;  Gaealia  articulata, 
and  aiobulea  hispida. 

Magnolia  obandifloba  (N,  C.).— We  are  not  aware  that  the  Magnolia 
can  be  grafted  on  any  stock  except  one  of  its  own  genus,  and  propa- 
gation is  much  more  certain  and  eaqpeditious  from  layers. 

Apples  and  Pbabs  {A.  jI.).— Eight  excellent  and  lonff-keepiBg  Detaeri 
Applet  are  Sturmer  Pippin,  Cookie  Pippin,  Court  of  Wlok,  Mar^  Court 
Pendn  Plat,  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Clayoate  Peermain.  Four 
excellent  and  keeping  De$sert  Pear$  are  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Zephizin 
Qrftgoire,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris. 

Obowino  Obapes  pob  Pbopit  {H.  W.  C.).— There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  hothouse  Qrapes  being  grown  profitably.  The  dilef  essentials  for 
success  are:-^.  That  the  grower  ahould  thoroughly  know  what  he  is 
about.  8.  ^niat  a  suitable  market  for  this  produce  should  exist,  and  the 
grower  skould  know  at  what  times  this  produce  would  be  most  le- 
munemtlve ;  and  8,  That  the  prioe  of  fuel  and  the  expense  of  oazxisge 
i  should  not  be  exoesslTS. 
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Mtatt'8  Eablt  Pbolifxo  Ashlxaf  KmmT  Potato.— Mr.  H.  Howell, 
Spring  OroTe,  St  Lawrence,  Jersey,  wishes  to  know  where  he  oould  pro« 
onre  s  qnantitr,  with  price  per  sack. 

VraJiTBAj  Ih.  P^BandalVB  Parfc).-It  is  dlfflcnlt  to  identify,  bat  it 
looks  like  ene  from  West's  St.  Peter's. 

Pbuxiho  Standabd  Apricot  Tbbxs  (A,  K.  ff.).— Our  advice  is.  Do  not 
prone  them ;  bat  next  year  stop  CTezy  shoot  to  within  S  inches  of  its 
base,  and  the  resalting  shoots  to  1  inch  as  soon  as  they  are  9  inches  in 
lenffth,  and  continue  to  do  this  thronghont  the  season.  If  the  shoots 
made  this  year  are  very  long,  they  may  be  cat  back  to  10  inches  in  length. 
If  the  head  is  irregnhur  and  of  bad  shape,  it  may  be  thinned  and  regu- 
lated in  mild  weather  early  in  Febraary.  Avoid  the  ase  of  the  knife,  if 
possible,  for  serere  winter  prnning  is  the  rain  of  Apricot  trees. 

Pi.ijrTiMO  BHOX>ODZ]rDBOXB— List  or  Habdt  (liem)  .—Bhododendrons 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year  except  when  frosty,  bat  we  prefer 
September  and  Uarch.  John  Waterer.  crimson ;  Lefevreannm,  parplish 
crimson ;  Blandyannm  saperbam,  vivid  light  crimson ;  Jenny  Lind,  rose ; 
Maoolatam  poipareom,  parplish  rose,  mach  spotted;  Lady  Dorothy 
tfeTUL  porple,  spotted  black;  ByUdanom,  white,  margin  crimson ;  Atro- 
sangoineam,  blood  red ;  Alarm,  white  centre,  edged  scarlet ;  Brayanam, 
rosy  scarlet ;  Blanche  saperbe,  white ;  Comet,  scarlet ;  Chancellor,  par- 
plish Ulac,  spotted;  Barolayanom,  reddish  rose;  Lacy  Neal,  claret, 
■potted ;  Victoria,  nlam ;  Madame  Miolan  (Jarvalho,  white ;  Neilsoni,  rosy 
lake ;  Maid  of  Athens,  rose,  brown  spots ;  Sydney  Herbert,  crimson, 
blotch  of  bUck  spots ;  St&ndish's  Perfection,  white,  shaded  pinkish  Ulao, 
blotch  greenish  yellow;  Lady  Lopes,  rose,  dark  spots ;  and  'Towardi,  rosy 
lilac.  All  these  are  very  hardy,  blooming  late  (after  spring  frosts),  of 
free  growth,  and  have  fine  foliage. 

MusHBOOM-BBO  IN  THE  Opbk  Axb  (Id«m).— Your  plan  will  not  answer. 
Ton  mast  make  ap  a  bed  of  horse-droppings  and  litter  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Potato-hog,  beating  it  firm,  and  naving  the  materials  thrown  ap  to 
heat  and  tamed  over  once  or  twice  to  part  with  their  rankness.  It 
^oald  be  beaten  firm,  and  when  as  warm  as  new  milk  pieces  of  spawn 
should  be  inserted  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  6  inches  apart ;  and 
when  the  heat  declines,  place  about  8  inches  of  soil  all  over,  and  beat 
firm.  Cover  with  straw  so  as  to  keep  oat  frost,  employing  the  hurdle 
lined  with  straw  to  keep  oiT  heavy  cold  rains. 

Passion-Floweb  fob  South  Aspect  (Idtfm).— Passiflora  csBrulea  is  the 
only  one  suitable. 

Mbs.  Pollock  aitd  Italia  Ukita  PELAxooimna  Losing  Vabiboation 
(Idem).— The  cause  we  are  not  able  to  explain,  nor  do  we  know  of  a 
remedy  bcnrond  growing  in  pots  and  keeping  under  glass  constantly. 
The  markiuff  on  the  leaves  wm  return  with  the  fresh  growth  as  it 
advances,  unlees  the  leaves  have  become  green,  when  those  shoots  may 
remain  green-leaved,  but  it  is  seldom  that  this  is  the  case,  or  only  a 
stray  shoot  now  and  then  exhibits  this  peculiarity.  You  will  find  some 
aceUent  observations  on  preserving  the  colours  in  the  loaves  by  Mr. 
PMrson  in  the  first  page  of  the  present  Number. 

pLAirrxNo  CoiriFXBS  axd  Eveborebit  Shbubs  (G.).— If  you  have  re- 
moved all  the  stamps  and  most  of  the  thick  roots  of  the  old  trees,  you 
may  safely  plant  the  trees  you  wish ;  but  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
•ttacked  by  the  fungi  which  are  generated  with  jaipidity  on  dead  woo^ 
WMther  buried  deeply  in  the  soil  or  existing  on  or  near  the  surface. 
There  is,  however,  an  equal  probability  that  soeh  a  result  may  not 
foUow.  We  remember  a  large  plantation  of  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  and 
Larch,  that  had  been  planted  on  the  site  of  an  old  wood,  and  finer  trees 
we  never  saw ;  and  we  know  an  avenue  of  Deodar  Cedar  partly  on  the 
Bite  of  an  old  wood,  and  the  whole  of  the  trees  grew  well  until  they 
Mtained  a  height  of  80  feet,  when  those  growing  where  the  old  wood  had 
been  began  to  die  back  at  the  points  of  the  branches,  and  to  exhibit 
other  tokens  of  decay.  At  last  the  trees  were  aprooted  by  a  gale,  and 
every  root  the  thickness  of  the  thumb  was  found  to  be  white  with  the 
mycelitxin  of  some  fungus,  they  and  the  thicker  roots  being  as  brittle  as 
timber  liaving  the  dry  rot. 

CoKi^EBS  FBOH  CuTTiifos  Ain>  SEED  (Idem).— Thosc  from  seed  make 
the  healthiest,  the  most  vigorous,  the  best  habited,  and  finest  trees.  A 
few,  soesh  as  the.Cupressuses,  do  well  from  cuttings,  making  fine  trees ; 
but  we  mxe  so  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  a  seedling  possesses  over 
a  cuttiik^,  that  we  plant  none  but  seedlings  wnen  we  can  obtain  them. 

MAirtrBiNO  Rhododendbons  (J,  C.  £.).  — Rhododendrons  will  bear 
manure  ;  but  beyond  famishing  humus  to  the  roots,  as  it,  leaf  mould,  and 
other  decaying  vegetable  substances  do,  there  is  no  benefit  in  its  appli- 
cation, as  peat  contains  every  requisite  for  their  growth.  Peat  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  and  copious  supplies  of  water  in  dry  weather  will 
serve  yon  better  than  applying  manure.    It  is  moisture  that  Rhododen- 


Appls  Tbxes  Buohtkd  (Devonieiuit).— From  the  appearance  of  the 
shoot  sent  we  should  say  the  trees  are  inf  est€(d  with  the  American  blight 
(Aphis,  or  Eriosoma  lamgera),  one  of  the  most  injurious  of  the  insects 
attacking  the  Apple  tree.  You  say  yoor  trees  have  "  the  bark  dying  in 
spots  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown ;"  that  is  canker;  but  the  shoot  you 
sent  us  is  not  cankered.  "  The  wounds  are  edged  with  a  sabstance  like 
mUdew ;  the  small  branches  are  eaten  half  through,  like  the  piece  en- 
closed." The  white  substance  is  the  insect's  white  cottony  covering. 
"Many  shoots  are  quite  dry  and  dead;"  that  is  canker  again.  The 
American  blight  lodges  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  appeanng  at  first 
like  a  fine,  white,  cottony  substance,  but  npon  closer  examination  many 
small  win^^ess  insects  will  be  observed,  we  find  no  remedy  equal  to 
syrinffinff  the  trees  with  water,  employing  a  powerful  garden  engine. 
This  dashes  the  insects  to  the  gronnd,  and  if  the  soU  be  hoed  and  raked 
they  will  be  rendered  incapable  of  further  injury.  The  insect,  in  addi- 
tion to  attacking  the  branches,  infests  the  roots,  but  near  the  surface. 
The  only  safe  remedy  in  that  case  is  to  dig  out  the  old  soU  for  a  distance 
of  2  or  8  feet  from  the  stem,  and  after  washing  the  roots  with  water,  to 
wash  them  with  soot  and  lime,  brought  to  the  consistency  of  paint  with 
urine,  replacing  the  old  soil  by  fresh,  and  either  burning  the  old  soil  or 
removing  it  to  a  part  of  the  garden  where  fruit  trees  are  not  grown.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  washing  of  the  branches  with  water  many 
times ;  bat  it  is  a  certain  and  safe  cure.  We  think  the  canker  is  pro- 
duced by  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  by  pernicious  substances  in  the 
subsoil.  Your  remedy  will  be  to  lift  the  trees  and  trench  the  ground 
2  feet  or  2  feet  6  in<mes  deep ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bad  sub« 
stratum  wiU  thos  be  turned  to  the  top,  where  it  will  be  next  to  harmless 
after  exposure  to  the  weather.  When  the  roots  reach  the  soil  turned  down 
rom  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  trees  generally  thrive  well  afterwards. 

Olazino  without  Lapphto  {A.  R.  L.)  — Olasing  sashes  12  inches 
between  the  sash-bars,  or  any  other  width,  without  lapping,  would  be 
perfectly  safe  on  Beard's  system.  When  we  tried  it  on  a  small  scale  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  glazing,  something  like  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the 
squares  were  cracked  by  expansion.  As  you  must  place  the  glass  closely, 
edge  to  edge,  there  can  be  no  great  expansion  there  without  the  squares 
being  apt  to  crack  each  other.    The  only  way  by  common  glazing  that 


you  can  help  yourself  is  not  to  place  the  squares  tightly,  but  to  leave 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  play  on  each  aide  between  the  rebates  of  the 
bars,  and  use  rather  soft  oil  putty  with  no  white  lead  in  it.    But  for  the 


drons  require,  and  a  soil  that  irill  retain  it  for  their  use. 


expsjision  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  system  answering.  As  it  is, 
there  is  a  little  risk  by  the  usual  mode  of  glazing. 

Names  op  Fbuit.— (<J.  K^  8evenoaks),—VooT  little  wretch  It  is  not 
worth  a  name,  and  we  do  not  recognise  it.  (A.  D.  il.).— Siberian  Bitter- 
Bvrr-pt.  iTl^r.  IT,  ^f/fT-).— 1 .  W  i  t,  r  r  nilinTS,  flnlil.  u  N.J.f,-;  4,  Dame- 
low'i  iSocdliug^;  5,  tJniVL'n  ,-<.'a  Orangt}   1  ..  .     ir  Aspfljft- 

ffti«  SiTil  i«  tCM  heavy,  aoii  rciiniri''i  drLinin^.  {J.  a.  i.ji. — V>'e  caooo't 
tdciitiry  any  ot  jour  thrt^e  Applets,  They  mast  be  local  varieties. 
(iL  B.,  Brightonl-^Qnlden  Mondav^  {Thom(i§  B.,  BHtioD.—l,  Fijiruo  de 
Nuiiks;  2,  Vtfrukm;  3i  Bearrt  DieL  {Vfrttm^.^Pean :  1^  FI«iaiBh 
BeAUty  :  %  OEmtiBFii  BBftfAmiLit.  Applfa  :  1,  Wliite  AslrAchau  ;  9»  Monk- 
tOD  ;  4,  ULilljmdbury  ;  ^,  Wiatar  BfnaetiD ;  ^^  Laueikstilre  FLUbask^t.  {Eati 
5iJjW(!j).— The  Grape  Is  Frankeathatt  and  the  Apples  wc— !»  Golden 
ReLoette;  S,  Rassat  Table  FearmAlD.  \M.  J.  €.].—%  Old  Colmar^  4,  Bml 
Yftet ;  6,  GilogU  ;  fl,  Galebasse  ;  7,  TbompaoD'ii ;  10  and  11,  Bfitirrt>  Dlel  j 
19,  Kb  Plus  Menria ;  13,  Beai  de  Ciubsot'.  (J.  B.i.—Apphit :  1^  Striped 
Boeflng;  %  Ho|]Eio<!|hury  ;  4,  nnwtbormWn  ;  7,  Lcwii^'ti  Ineorapamble  j 
9,  WiJitaf  GrueniDi^ ;  10,   Seal-let  Nanp&rcil  i  12,  Lord  Duncan ;  H,  Non- 

fiardl.  PeavAi-A^  ^<*mtiv  Dlel  \  3,  Eiaster  Bemrt-  \  3,  DnchedJO  d'Angoa- 
eme;  fi,  Benrre  de  CapLaumont ;  fi,  Siiau'i^  Sg^. 

Names  op  Plants  ( H',  Jl.  /.}.— Specimen  rfiiy  ^IthpreJ.  bat  wo  think  It 
is  Pfliciilifi  fjlunni  ;  ctrtiiinly  not  Kii.4h!"''!:i'i  T'»-'.T'iwEidu.  ■  T.  v.'.  - 
Oonifene  are  very  dUBcnlt  to  name  from  smau  fragments,  but  we  think 
yours  are— 1,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  2,  Thuja  aurea ;  and  No.  8  is 
Enonymns  japonicos  variegatus.  {J,  Engle field). —1^  Hypolepis  anthris- 
cifolia :  2,  Litohroohia  inoisa ;  8,  Gyrtomlum  falcatum  ;  4,  Adiantum, 
prohahly  oapiUns-Veneris.  (TT.  IT.).— 1,  Pellcea  hastata  (?) ;  8,  P.  maoro- 
phylla ;  5,  Pelargonium  quercif olium ;  6,  P.  odoratissimum.  The  other 
specimens  insufficient.  ( J.  A.). — 1,  Echeveria  canaliculata  ;  8,  Iresine 
Herbstii ;  4,  Sednm  Sieboldli.  Send  the  others  when  in  flower.  (W.  F.), 
—%  Adiantum,  probably  A.  pedatum ;  8,  A.  capillus-Veneris ;  4,  A.  tra- 
peziforme ;  6,  Pteris  argyrea.  {J.  W.  0.).— I,  Selaginella,  not  sufficient  to 
determine  the  species;  2,  Pilea  muscosa;  8,  Cystopteris  fragilis.  {J.  H. 
Boyei).^The  Fern  is  correctly  named,  by  some  it  is  considered  as  a  form 
or  variety  of  Lastrea  decomposite  only.  (Rufu»  Bex). — 1,  Adiantum 
cuneatum ;  2,  Pelhea  hastata ;  8,  Pteris  longifolia  var.  serrulata ;  4,  Pteria 
argyrea ;  5,  Nephrodium  ezaltatum ;  6,  Adiantum  formosum. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  November  3rd. 


Date. 

thebhombteb. 

Wind. 

Ratal  in 
Inches. 

babokbtbe. 

Air. 

Earth. 

Max. 

lOn. 

Max. 

MlB. 

1ft  dp. 

tfLdp. 

Son...  SB 
Mon...  90 
Toaa.  .80 
Wod.  .81 
Thwfl.    1 
M.  ..    2 
flat.  ..    8 

Maaa 

80.177 
80.805 
28.806 
80.061 
80.047 
20.768 
90.808 

20.082 
28.912 
90.766 
BOJOaO 
20.864 
20.780 
20.661 

66 

52 
66 
65 
64 

61 
68 

24 
85 
20 
80 
42 
46 
80 

52 
51 
52 
62 

62 
62 
61| 
61 
61 
6l{ 
61 

N. 

8.W. 

8. 

W. 
8.W. 
8.W. 
B.W. 

.00 
.01 
.06 
.00 
.04 
.01 
.06 

Slight  rain ;  very  fine  throughout. 

Hoar  frost ;  clear ;  overcast ;  fine  at  night,  barometer  very  unsteady. 

Overcast ;  uniformly  overcast ;  rain  at  night. 
Hazy,  with  slight  drizzle,  dark  heavv  clouds ;  fine. 
Cloudy ;  rain ;  cloudy ;  fine ;  slight  frost  at  night. 

20J06 

20.880 

MM 

SSA7 

61.21 

61.67 

•• 

0.15 

POULTET,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHICgiE* 

NON-ORNAMENTAL  POULTRY. 
I OAH  readily  endorse  the  opinion  of  **  G.  B.  B."  (page  821), 
on  the  remarJu  of  "  Newxabkst  "  in  your  Number  of  Ooto- 


her  16th,  but  only  wish  that  he  had  gone  still  further  into  the 
matter,  as  I  consider  **  Newm abkbt  "  underralues  some  of  our 
finest  breeds  of  poultry.  His  first  attack  is  upon  Dorkinn, 
which  I  think  is  most  unjustifiable,  as  they  are  considered  by 
many  the  fowl  of  fowls ;  but  as  **  G.  B.  B."  has  given  him  a 
good  reply,  I  will  leave  them. 
His  next  is  the  Spanish,  but  it  is  of  a  more  moderate  tone. 


SamOSMi  OF  HOmGUIiSIUBB  AHP  MTTJ^IA  GAXPBIiBB. 


[  ^ovmborMMB. 


H»  gays,  **  These  Are  (piolifie,  but  possefls  no  gnat  beaixfy.** 
Now  as  fKT  as  their  "beauty  goes  I  oertainly  eaimot  agree  with 
him,  lor  I  thisk  there  ooBuot  be  a  xnoxe  majestiQ  or  beantifnl 
hiid  than  a  Black  Bpaniah  cook  in  full  plumage,  with  hie 
splendid  white  lace,  looking  like  a  gentleman  in  full  dress 
for  a  ball-room.  The  Black  Spanish  are  termed  by  some 
«*  the  ariatooraey  of  ponltry."  I  quite  agree  with  him  as  to 
their  oonstitntion  being  rather  delicate. 

We  now  come  io  Cochins  and  Brahmas,  which  he  Bays,  "  are 
lax^,  awkward,  olimiBy,  ugly,  heavy  birds,  and  all  of  eastern 
origin."  Alas  lor  poor  Cochins,  as  far  as  **  Newmarket  "  is 
conoemed !  Any  one  never  having  seen  them,  but  reading  his 
dflsoEiption,  would  exclaim,  **  What  monsters  1 " — but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  a  great  many  breeders  of  Cochins  and 
Bxahmas  cannot  readily  agree  with  the  opinion  of  **  New- 
v^LBKEx."  I  would  ask  him  whether  he  has  never  observed 
that  mild  and  docile  expression  which  amounts  to  intelligenee 
in  i^e  Cochin  hens,  and  the  stately  walk  and  noble  appear- 
aoice  of  the  cocks?  Again,  ndiat  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
Baztiidge  Goohin  cock,  with  his  jet-black  bieast  contrasting 
with  the  splendid  golden  colour  ?  He  says,  too,  they  are  quite 
unfit  for  table;  rather  a  bold  assertion, . as  I  supped  ofiF  a 
splendid  pair  of  cockerels  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  did  not  find 
t&eir  flesh  yellow,  but  quite  the  reverse,  it  being  perfectly 
white ;  their  skin  is  yellow,  but  flesh  and  skin  are  two  different 
things.  I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  table  properties  df 
fhese  birds,  had  he  not  said  they  were  unfit  for  table.  As  to 
their  decreasing  in  popularity,  a  dose  observer  at  our  gnat 
ahows  would  not  think  so. 

Now  fear  those  gems  the  Hamburghs.  "  Hswmabsxt"  says, 
M'bnt  their  beauty  is  so  far  ectipsed  by  that  of  the  Game  fowls 
and  the  Bantams,  that  th^  can  hardly  be  considered  as  orna- 
mental poultzy.  Mr.  Bally,  of  London,  one  of  our  greatest 
auihariiies  on  poultry,  describes  them  as  being  **  Yezy  hand- 
some birds,  unusually  good  layers,  bear  modente  confine- 
ment well,  do  not  sit,  tmost  attractive  on  lawns  or  at  lodge 
gstes."  "What  a  character  for  birds  whidi  axe  considered 
non<omameDtaL  I  oertainly  think  that  both  ihe  Pencilled  and 
fifpangled  varieties  are  far  superior  to  eithar  Black  or  White 
Bantams,  and  quite  equal  to  the  Game  Bantams.  The 
Sebright  Bantams  are  isally  beautiful,  but  in  my  opdnion 
Bamburgh  hens  can  in  no  way  be  surpassed  by  Game  hens. 

Jlslays  are  certainly  not  over-handsome,  but  let  us  net 
despise  them,  as  they  belong  to  a  very  uselid  dass  of  poultry, 
8Bd  will  thrive  and  do  well  in  any  little  back  yard. 

Xiast,  but  not  least,  are  Turkeys  and  Gaese,  which  he  de- 
Bfiribes  as  the  ugliest  of  all  ponltiy.  Now  I  would  ask  '*  Naw- 
SiSKET"  whether  he  has  ever  seen  a  splendid  flook  of 
Cambridge  Turkeys  in  full  plumage ;  if  so,  I  can  hardJtf  think 
he  would  dass  them  amongst  the  ugUest  of  poultry.  Burdy, 
aooording  to  his  Tiews,  the  Editors  of  the  "  Foultry-Keepen' 
Banual "  must  have  had  v^fy  bad  taste  in  dioosing  a  Tiokey 
cock  for  thdr  frontispiece,  but  not  so  according  to  mine,  as  I 
think  nothing  can  be  handsomer  than  a  fine  Cambridge  Turkey 
cock,  with  his  rich  bronze  plumage  and  noble  carriage. 

I  think  that  ^e  bird  the  Goose  claims  a  little  considera- 
fion.  In  a  farmyard  or  any  other  place  where  there  is  a  pond 
sod  a  grass  field,  Geese  will,  I  think,  be  an  ornament,  but 
especially  in  a  farmyard;  and  I  would  ask  *' Newicabkst,'* 
What  looks  better  than  a  goodly  train  of  Toulouse  or  Embdens7 
"  iNewicaiset  "  must  not  think  I  disparage  Game  fowls,  for 
I  am  a  breeder  and  sn  admirer  of  them.  My  present  purpose 
is  to  do  justice  to  those  breeds  which  he  would  depredate,  or 
even  blot  out  as  non-ornamental  poultry. — Justitia. 


finds  tftspriflstaksM.  Jjaneashite  has  long  been  eskbnfkad,j»t 
only  through  Admind  'Hornby,  but  all  ever  the  county.  'I>«dDf - 
shire  and  Warwiokshiia  also  are  always  in  the  van  ;  Scotland  ims 
produced  numbers  of  perfect  birds,  j^  does  so  still.  The«ntim 
supply  of  the  best  and  choioeBt  poultry  in  the  London  motet 
is  due  to  this  breed,  and  is  continuous  throughout  the  year, 
proving  that  with  moderate  painstaking  there  is  no  delieasg'  a£ 
constitution  that  oannot.be  oveEBome^ — ^Hamd^cbobb. 


DORKINaS. 


I  CAN  fully  endorse  all  that  is  said  about  Dorkings  and  their 

Sualities  as  good  layers,  sitters,  and  mothers.  It  is  more 
[lan  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  their  merits  for  the 
table.  They  fatten  readily  whil^  very  young,  the  great  weight 
of  the  food  they  afford  is  composed  of  that  with  which  "  rindw- 
pesV  has  made  us  all  familiar — ^viz.,  prime  joints.  The  fibre 
of  tiieir  flesh  is  so  delicate,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  no 
sparse  meat,  and  the  symmetry  of  their  bodies  is  such  that 
when  the  cover  is  removed,  and  a  boiled  one  is  seen  of  ivoiy- 
wMteaeBs,  or  a  roasted  one  with  the  same  pure  colour  peering 
flirough  the  delicate  and  golden  skin,  dther  would  seem  to 
"  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  fowl."  I  believe  no  fowl  is  equal 
to  the  Dorking  for  the  table.  Its  detraotors  say  it  is  delicate, 
bnt-what  proof  have  we  ?   In  all  parts  of  England  it  thrives  and 


THE  DIFFERENT  VAKffiTIES  OF  GAMES 
FOWLS. 

1. — ^BliAOK-BBBASBBn  BeI>B. 

BxtAOK-BBBASTEn  Bed  ooeks  avB  of  twooolouzs— tiie  IjgM  i 
hackled,  and  the  da^er  striped-hacUed. 

The  hens  are  of  three  distinct  odonrs— ^iz.,  1,  The  Bav- 
tridge-eelonred  (the  original  wild  cdonr).  2,  The  twrn^biMitai 
Dark  Brown.  8,  The  Ginnamon-ooloored.  Hhe  first  two  axB 
striped-oMckled,  and  the  last  sort  dearthaokled,  hraediiig  ^mt- 
hadcled  cooks. 

Of  eyes  and  legs  there  are  various  eohmrs — ^the  rsd  «9B^ 
the  yeUow  or  daw  eye,  hay  i^es,  and  light  brown  eyes.  Theia 
are  also  willow  legs,  white  Isgs,  bine  legs,  yellow  lega,  4iaip- 
brown  legs,  and  duk  or  blaokishlegs. 

Classed  1?y  eyes  and  legs  of  difEeient  colours,  fkese  ^Bn 
fourteen  diffeawBt  varieties  of  Bladc4>reasted  Beds.  Xb» 
willow-ilsggsd  birds  are  ihe  meat  common,  and  rtiie  iavouiite 
birds  for  exhibition,  these  and  &e  Brown  Beds  taking  mate 
silver  cups  than  any. 

2.— Bbowh  Bans. 

Brown  Beds  may  Iw  divided  into  kna  Taristiea  : — 

1.  Bed  Brown-breasted  cocks,  with  the  dark  brown  hens  and 
the  btaekish^oolouxed  liens,  both  wilb  tha  dark  ooppeiTiiaA 
nectei.    Bai^  or  black  legs. 

2.  Thiostls-breasted  cocks.  These  genoBlly  have  a  aroas  if 
the  Black-breasted  Bed  in  them,  hut  ha¥e  the  same  w^ln^wrf 
hens  and  same  coloured  legs  as  the  first  sort. 

8.  The  Ginger-breasted  ginger  Brown  Bed  cocks  witii  a  li^ior 
and  more  ydlowish  featiier.  Hens  dthnr  of  a  ginger  bzow»- 
red  cdomr,  or  bloekish  with  yellow  necks.  The  laga  «f  Hbam 
are  generally  dark  olive  green. 

4.  Throstle-breasted,  willow  or  dark  olive-green  legs.  Hong 
of  the  same  cdoar  as  the  firat-menisoned  binds.    '  ' 

The  fifst^mestioned  birds  with  the  dark  brown  bens  are Hn 
parent  stock  of  all  the  Brown  Beds.  The  others  all  rssult  Innft 
cfossing«  The  ^e  in  the  Brown  Beds  is  not  jet  black,  but  haa 
a  shade  of  brown  in  it.  The  Brovm  Beds  dispute  the  pn^ 
eminence  at  all  eidiibitionB  witti  the  willow-legged  ffiadk* 
breasted  Beds,  with  which  birds  thegr  have  been  mndi  onHfld 
at  times. 

In  crossing  Brown  Beds  and  Blaok-breaflted  Beds  tog^lksr 
for  exhibition,  the  Blade-breasted  Bed  gives  the  better  soiA 
brighter  colour,  and  the  Brown  Bed  the  sharper  and  Inngsr 
head,  and  the  loftier  and  moie  eonamanding  shape  and  garri^ga 
required. 

8. — Ducicwiiros. 

These,  as  already  mentioned,  ace  of  four  sorta,  heeadm 
which  there  is  the  Mealy  or  B^er-Qtey  -variety. 

1.  Willow-legged,  red  eyes. 

2.  Blue-legged,  red  eyes. 

5.  Tellow-legged,  yellow  eyes. 
4.  White-legged,  yellow  eyes. 

All  these  were  bred  original]^  from  diflennt  ^varieties  of  the 
Black-breasted  Beds.  The  ydlow-legged  were  bred  fnim  4ha 
Grey  Dockwing  hens,  crossed  with  the  Black-breasted  eodk, 
and  then  witii  the  Yellow  Birchen  eock.  The  Mealy  Gte^a 
were  mostly  bred  from  the  Blacks  crossed  with  the  Mei^y 
Whites,  and  the  grey  colour  inclines  to  prevail  much  leas  is 
the  cooks  than  in  the  hens,  the  cocks  in  all  the  Grey  sorts  bai«g 
always  less  grey  than  the  hens  are.  All  Greys  are  bred  nsset 
or  less  from  the  Bed  varieties.  The  willow-legged  are  most 
conunon  and  are  the  best  birds,  and  they  are  the  standard  Duck- 
wings  everywhere. 

4.— The  Piles. 

These  are  of  four  sorts  as  generally  olassed : — 

1.  The  Cheshire  Pile,  red  eyes,  white  legs. 

2.  The  willow-legged  Pile,  red  eyes. 

3.  The  blue-legged  Pile,  red  eyes. 

4.  The  yellow-legged  Pile,  ydlow  or  daw  eyes. 

The  first-mentioned  is  by  far  the  best  bird,  and  is  tiie  trte 
standard  Pile,  and  the  quickeat  and  moat -active,  and  lighteat 
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in  flfirii  of  an  Qftme  fowls.  'V^llow-Iegged  Piles  aro  from 
wiQow-legged  Bladc-braastod  Bed;,  tod  blae-legged  Piles  from 
th»  blae-le^ed  Bhu^-breasted  Beds ;  in  fact,  sU  the  Piles  are 
aiigiaaUy  from  Blaok-breasted  Beds.  The-  yeQow-legged  Piles 
are  th*  worst  of  all,  being  the  least  oonrageoas,  scarcely  stand- 
ing steel.  The  willoir  and  blae-legged  are  both  inferior  birds, 
thoQ^  more  spirited  than  the  daw-eyed  Piles.  The  Cheshire 
Pile  has  been  much  crossed  with  the  Brown  Bed,  this  being 
the  older  odck-flghter's  fayonrite  cross  of  all. — ^NswuiBXET. 
(To  b«  oontinued.) 


REARING  CHICKENS  ARTIFICIALLY. 

I  BEG  to  offer,  for  the  benefit  of  your  subBcribers,  my  ex- 
perience of  hatching  chickens  by  incubators.  The  incubator 
I  have  made  use  of  is  Messrs.  E.  Ss  J.  Crook's,  of  Camaby 
Street.  It  is  inezpensiye,  extremely  simple  in  its  construction, 
and  perfectly  free  from  any  unpleasantness  in  its  appearance 
and  use,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  any  sitting-room 
without  inconyenience.  Messrs.  Crook  haye  published  rules 
for  the  management  of  their  incubator,  and  I  can  safely  say 
,  that  by  strictly  adhering  to  them  success  is  certain. 

I  haye  found  little  difficulty  as  regards  rearing  the  chickens 
with  the  assistance  of  an  artificial  mother  for  warmth,  and  an 
enclosed  yard  for  the  chicks  to  exercise  in.  Both  the  incubator 
And  artificial  mother  were  supplied  by  the  same  firm. 
^  Of  course,  taking  upon  one's  self  the  duties  of  a  hen  occa- 
mons  trouble  to  the  breeder,  but  rieh  sans  peine,  and  I  firmly 
Deheve  that  stronger  and  finer  ftbii^ftnfl  may  be  reared  undw 
ttiis  system  than  by  leaving  them  with  the  hen.  However, 
those  who  dislike  trouble  will  do  well  to  give  a  sitting  of  eggs 
to  a  hen  or  two  at  the  same  time  as  they  fill  the  incubator, 
and  make  the  hens  take  the  charge  of  idl. 

I  exhibited  at  the  Southampton  Poultry  Show  some  Cr^ve 
Ooeur  chickens  hatched  and  reared  entirely  without  a  hen. 
The  birds  were  strong  and  well  developed  for  their  age,  but 
.being  hatched  very  late  could  hot  compete  with  older  birds. 

I  have  hatched  Ducks  with  equal  success,  and  have  found 
the  incubator  especially  useful  in  saving  the  life  of  many  a 
chick  when  the  hen  has  only  partially  hatched  a  sitting  and 
deserted  the  rest  of  her  eggs.--C£^vB  C(buxu 


BRAHMA  POOTRAS. 

Pbbham  you  will  allow  me  a  small  space  in  your  columns  to 
«&ter  my  protest  against  the  unreasonable  and  unfounded  con- 
•demnation  passed  by  "Newmabket"  on  Brahmas,  in  your 
Journal  of  the  16th  of  October,  and  the  disadvantageous  com- 
parison of  them  with  Game  fowls,  for  the  latter,  perhaps 
having  some  good  qualities,  can  scarcely  possess  every  merit, 
«nd  DO  weak  point;  and  while  to  their  admirers  they  may 
^pear  very  handsome— indeed,  the  climax  of  gallinaceous 
Mau^ — ^with  their  raw  heads,  and  vicious,  pugnacious  ex- 
fitessioii — ^there  are  others  of  ns  who  cannot  be  so  enraptured 
over  the  heroes  of  the  oodq)it,  and  who  do  not  choose  to  con- 
cider  all  other  fowls  as  "  awkward,"  "  clumsy,"  and  "  ugly." 

"Nb-wmabket,"  no  doubt,  is  a  most  accomplished  critic  of 
ikune  fowls,  and  is  quite  at  home  when  pointing  out  the 
qoalifloations  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  bird ;  bnt  from  his 
lemarks  upon  Brahmas,  I  am  induced  to  say  ne  tutor  uttra 
4Sfspiidam  is  a  motto  he  would  do  well  to  consider  before  he 
again  inrononnoes  judgment  on  a  variety  of  fowls  that  is  now 
^iemrvedly  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  ad- 
mired. Let  us  see  how  far  the  opinions  expressed  are  borne 
out  by  fact.  That  Brahmas  are  large  and  heavy  there  is  no 
question,  and  I  should  say,  eeeterU  paribus^  the  larger  and  heavier 
a  fowl  is  the  better;  but  because  a  bird  is  large  and  heavy,  it 
iff  not  a  consequent  condition  tixat  he  is  also  awkward  and 
«b]in«y ;  and  we  find  that  while  Brahmas  are  the  one,  they  are 
not  at  aH  the  other—on  the  contrary,  possessed  of  a  majearty  of 
carnage  that  no  other  sort  can  claim.  It  is  admitted,  that  they 
aM  abundant  layers,  and  that  alone  is  not  a  small  feature  in 
their  favour,  espedidly  when  we  consider  that  a  Brahma  hen 
wiB  lay  in  a  year  twice  thennmber  of  eggs  that  a  Game  hen  will ; 
«d  if  yon  set  her  to  hatch  her  eggs  she  proves  herself  to  be 
w  bast  of  mothers,  and  will  rear  a  brood  of  chickens  that  will 
wf?*?^  •JmI  thrive  when  and  where  voxurGame  chickens  would 
"•dying  through  cold  and  damp.  Brahmas  are,  according  to 
«e  testimonies  of  the  most  experienced  persons,  the  hardiest 
<v  au  the  domestiested  breeds,  Cochins  and  Game  bearing  no 
*«»P«ri«oii  witti  them  in  that  respect.    Birahmas  are  declared 


unfit  for  the  table  by  those  who  have  never  tried  them*  Let 
them  once  try  a  well-fatted  chick,  and  opinions  win  imnu- 
diately  change. 

Thes&  birds  are  much  ^  cried  up,"  but  not  so  much  as  Hiey 
will  be  when  their  habits  and  properties  are  better  known. 
They  have  gained  their  present  position  entirely  on  aoocnmt 
of  their  beauly  and  utility ;  and  whatever  "  Nbwmabket  "  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  they  are  of  all  others  the  sort' that  com- 
bines these  two  qnaUties  in  the  highest  degree.  What  can  be 
more  beautiful  in  fowl-form  than  a  light  Brahma  hen,  with  her 
large,  round,  plump  body,  dear  white  feathering  relieved  with 
a  delicately  pencilled  neck,  and  little  black  tail  peeping  out 
among  heavy  masses  of  the  purest  and  softest  white  feaUiers, 
the  whole  set  off  with  such  a  pretty  face  and  head  surmounted 
with  a  tiny  pea-comb,  like  the  earlobes  and  wattles,  of  the 
brightest  scarlet,  and  with  a  brilliant  yellow  beak  and  legs, 
the  latter  well  fringed  with  white  feathers  ?  The  dark  Brahma, 
with  his  pencilled  hackle  and  saddle,  black  mottled  breast, 
strong,  thicldy-feathered,  yellow  legs,  and  glossy  green  tail 
plumes,  forms  a  picture  of  beauty  which  no  Game  bird  can  hope 
to  surpass,  with  his  closely-cropped  head,  vindictive  expression, 
spare  neck,  and  long  thin  legs,  like  his  human  counterpart  the 
prize-fighter.  Many  look  at  the  latter  as  the  type  of  man^ 
beauty,  and,  consequently,  view  the  former  as  the  ideal  of  hu 
kind.  Hence  we  find  the  feathered  combatant  exalted  upon  a 
pinnacle  of  glory  to  which  his  real  merit  and  value  would  never 
have  raised  him.-^A.  £.,  Bristol. 


THE   BIRMINGHAM    COLUMBAEIAN    SOCIETY. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratnlatioix  to  find  that  the  meetings  of  this 
Society  aie  enlisting  so  large  an  amomxt  of  pnblic  fsTonr  and  atten- 
tion, vhilfit  the  disinterested  courtesy  of  its  members  to  every  visitor 
well  deserves  such  a  reward.  Its  Exhibitions  are  not  held  with  any 
desire  for  ^peconiairy  gain,  the  soHtary  restriction  (a  necessary  one), 
being  that  visitors  are  admitted  by  ticket  only,  free  of  any  charge,  and 
easily  prooarable  on  application  to  any  member  of  the  Society.  The 
very  large  dub  room,  used  as  the  place  of  ezhibitiDn,  is  on  the  gieaad 
floor,  is  exceediztg^y  spacioaa  and  well  lighted,  and  was  literally  throDgsd 
with  fanciers. 

By  the  gezieral  rules,  one  portion  of  the  prize  schedule  was  devoted 
exdnsively  to  single  Pigeons,  imperatively  birds  of  the  present  year, 
and  to  insure  certainty  as  to  the  individuality  of  these  specimens, 
and  also  to  their  being  actually  bred  by  the  members  themselves,  at  a 
certain  age  they  had  each  of  them  to  be  printed  by  an  appointed  ofSottr 
cm  the  under  side  of  the  wing  with  tiie  ludge  of  the  Society,  nor  could 
any  deficiency  in  this  portioi^ur  be  held  as  admissible.  Not  the  slightest 
effort  at  imposition  was  made,  nor  was  it  possible  to  suoceed  had  it  been 
attempted. 

As  the  Society  now  embraoas  most  of  the  leading  fanciers  of  Pigsow 
in  the  midland  countiea,  the  competition  was  anticipated  to  be  very 
dose,  and  it  certainly  ]^ved  so,  as  may  be  imaged  from  the  iaab 
that  not  only  did  many  smgle  birds  bred  by  the  same  amateur  compete 
with  each  other  in  the  classes  for  yoong  bizds,  bnt  in  not  a  few  instanocB 
the  rivals  proved  to  be  twin  specimens  taken  from  the  some  nest,  and, 
consequently,  such  Pigeons  proved  idmost  as  similar  as  the  vevy  peas 
themselves  on  which  they  had  been  aeenstomed  to  feed.  A  task  of  a» 
easy  character,  therefore,  devolved  on  the  Arbitrator,  and  at  tiie 
unanimous  reauest  of  the  members  a  well-known  local  gentLanan 
aooepted  the  omce,  and  his  conclusions  proved  most  satiafaotory. 

The  di^loy  of  nlate  prizes,  tortoisashell  tea-caddies,  gold  lookeia^ 
paintings,  d»}.,  took  the  visitors  by  surpziae,  whilst  the  excellence  of 
the  birds  throughout  was  not  by  any  meana  less  remarkable.  The 
Carriers,  White  Powters,  Dragons,  Antwerps,  and  a  few  of  the  Short- 
faced  Tumblers,  were  of  surpassing  excellence,  and  exhibited  in  ftnilt^ 
less  condition.  Some  immense  Bunts  were  shown,  but  in  a  variety 
class  so  replete  with  recherche  breeds  of  fancy  Pigeons  they  could  only 
obtain  "  high  commendation."  The  large  display  of  "  Satinetkee,^' 
shown  by  the  Secretory,  Mr.  Noye,  was  such  as  was  never  before  seen 
at  any  exhibition,  either  in  this  country  or  the  Continent,  and  their 
lovdy  feather  and  condition  were  tiie  theme  ci  general  praise.  Under 
the  guidance  of  long-piaetased  amateurs,  and  most  of  them  also  owners, 
the  arrangements  ^  the  Show  were  unexceptionable,  and  the  extreme 
quietude  and  order  that  prevailed  were  worthy  of  emulation  by  Com- 
mittees of  all  similar  meetings.  .      ,   .^       ^ 

We  understand  it  is  now  Tnir|Kned  to  extend  the  Society's  effor^y 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  oistnets,  constitnting  a  Pigeon  show  fur  tie 
midland  counties.    In  furtiieraDce  of  this  view  the  next  monthly  i      *" 


ing  of  this  Sodety  will  be  held  at  the  Ship  Inn,  Sted-houae  Lmm, 
Birmingham,  on  Monday,  December  Szd,  at  eight  o'dock  in  the  evenisf, 
when  any  amateur  of  Pigeons  who  may  wish  to  attend  will  be  cardiaily 


any  amateur  of  Jf  igeons  wHo  may  i 
wdcomed  by  the  memb^. 

YOUN0  BIBD8.  „         . 

GARuiBBS^First  and  Cim,  for  best  pen  in  show,  —  Barnes.    Beeona 
and  Third,  —  Walker.    Highly  Commended,  —  Foster. 
Pow«aBS.~Rr8*,  —  Foster.    Second,  —  Smith. 
ToHBUBa  (Short-fBoe^r-Flrst,  H.  Yordl^,  Hadul  HaD, 
Second,  Withhdd.   Ttdro,  —  Careless. 
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Tuxpunw  (Any  oth«r  raztetyj^FInt,  8«oond,  and  Third,  —  Cirelatl. 

TusBLKXB  (Loaff-mnfRed).  — Fint,  Beeond,  and  eztr*  money  prist, 
->  Oiretoifl.    Third,  —  Bdce. 

Jacobzvs.— First  and  TUrd,  —  AIliop.    8«eond,  —  Edoo. 

FuTTAZLS.— First,  Second,  Third,  and  extra  prise,  H.  Tardley. 

Owzjw— First,  Second,  and  Third,  —  Barnes. 

TusBiTB.--First  and  Third,  —  Barnes.    Second,  H.  Tardlej. 

BAXB8.-~First,  —  Allsop.    Second,  —  Foster.    Third.  H.  Tardley. 

DsAOOKS.— Flrst^econd,  and  Third,  and  silrer  cnp,  for  hest  bird  in  the 
class,  —  Lndlow.    Highly  Commended,  ~  Allsop ;  —  Ludlow ;  —  Edge. 

Antwxbpb.— First  and  extra  prise  —  Ludlow.  Second,  —  Pmith.  Third, 
H.  Tardley.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardley ;  —  Smith ;  —  Ludlow. 

Amy  othxb  Vabibtt.— First,  Seoond,  and  Third,  —  Noy6  (Batinettes). 

ADOLT  BIBDS. 
CABXXXB8.—Ooefct.— First,— Foster.  Second,— Allsop.  Third,— Bam«8. 
Hisdkly  Commended,  —  Walker j--  Foster,    ffefu.— First  and  Second, 

—  Siddons.    Third,  —  Walker.    Highly  Commended,  —  Allsop. 
PoWTSBS.— First  and  Third,  —  Foster.   Second,  —  Edge.   Highly  Com- 
mended, —  Foster. 

TuxBiJEU  (Short-faced.— Prise,  and  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardley. 
TuvBLSBB  (Any  other  variety).— First,  — Foster.    Second  and  Third, 

—  Careless.    Commended,  —  Foster. 

Jacobdis  akd  Fantaiia— First,  and  Second  for  Fantalls;  Third  and 
extra  for  Jacobins,  H.  Tardley.  Highly  Commended,  —  Stewart  (Jacobins). 

Owts,  TuBBiTS,  AKD  NuMS.— First,  Second,  and  extra  prize,  H.  Tardley 
Khrls,  Turbits).    Third,  —  Foster  cTurbits).  Highly  Commended,  H. 

Babbs.— First,  Second,  and  extra  prize,  H.  Tardley.    Third,  —  Edge. 
Dbaoons.— First  and  Third,  H.  Tardley.    Second,  —  Ludlow.    Highly 
Commended,  —  Ludlow ;  —  Edge. 
Ahtwxbpb.- First  and  extra  prise,  H.  Tardley.    Second  and  Third, 

—  Ludlow.    Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardley ;  —  Barnes.    Cbel».— First, 
H.  Tardley.  Second  and  Third,  —  Edge.  High^  Commended,  H.  Tardley ; 

—  Barnes. 

Aht  othxb  Vabixtt.— First,  Seoond,  and  extra  prize,  a  painting  of  Bed 
Pile  Game  Fowls,  —  Noy6  (Batinettes).  Third,  H.  Tardley  (Bmnswioks). 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardley  (Black  Bunts,  Black  Magpies,  Bed  Helmets 
Tellow  ICagpies). 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  BirmiDgham, 
fulfilled  the  oifi«6  of  Arbitrator. 


WOODBRIDGE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tons  correspondent  Mr.  Hose  wished  to  see  a  list  of  the  un- 
paid of  the  prizetakers  at  this  Show.  I  am  one  of  the 
oreditors  of  this  affair,  where,  amongst  otiier  pieces  of 
mismanagement,  a  tent  was  blown  down,  and  a  general 
scramble  of  the  birds  took  place.  I  wish  they  wonld  giye  us 
the  same  chance  for  our  money. 

I  received  a  printed  circular  signed  by  J.  Wright,  similar  to 
that  which  was  sent  to  your  correspondent,  and  with  a  similar 
result,  if  nothing  can  be  called  a  result.  I  have  aJso  received 
a  balance  sheet  or  statement  of  accounts  unsigned,  purporting 
to  be  drawn  up  by  John  Dallenger,  an  accountant,  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  Society  owes  him  some  money.  This  docu- 
ment is  so  xninute  in  its  detail  that  it  includes  "a  pen  in  the 
possession  of  J.  Wright,  a  box  in  the  possession  of  J.  Dallenger, 
a  piece  of  calico  with  inscription,  a  water-pot,  and  two 
needles  at  Id.  each."  Wondrous  eicactness  I — what  pen  can 
this  be,  and  why  should  J.  Wright  have  it?  Is  the  box  the 
money-box  ?— it  is  only  valued  at  2s,  6d.  What  can  be  the  in- 
aoription  on  the  calico  ?  I  can  suggest  one,  but  it  is  no  good 
quoting  Latin ;  and  as  for  the  two  penny  needles,  bless  Sieir 
eyes  I— I  do  not  want  them. 

Mr.  Hinton  informed  us  in  your  pages  some  time  since  that 
he  had  received  his  money— lucky  man!  See  what  it  is  to 
show  Brahmas.  I  cannot,  however,  congratulate  him  on  this 
undue  preference.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
sued  the  Secretary  of  the  Show  in  the  Countv  Court  and  was 
paid.  Let  your  correspondent  Mr.  Hose  and  all  others  take 
the  hint,  and  then  they  need  not  write  any  more  letters. — 
Eqomet. 

"  B.  &  W.'s  "  APLMIY  IN  1866. 
(Continued  from  page  806.) 
I  NOTE  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  *'  J.  E.  B.,"  at 
page  218,  as  to  the  poverty  of  my  breeding  operations  this 
year.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  result  has  been  insigni- 
ficant, although  I  cannot  think  with  him  that  "  the  season  has 
been  practically  lost ;"  nor  do  I  see  how  I  can  be  in  a  '*  worse 
position  next  year,"  because,  as  is  alleged,  *'  the  pure  queen 
will  have  a  poorer  chance  of  proving  prolific  in  1868."  I 
cannot  agree  to  this,  as  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that  pro- 
lific queens  retain  their  fecundity  almost  unimpaired  to  the 
/dose  of  their  life.  Nevertheless,  I  quite  agree  with  **  J.  E.  B.*s  " 
implied  disapprobation  of  my  slow  method  of  proceeding.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  have  less  time  than  formerly  to  devote  to  my 
bees,  while  the  t^e  I  have  at  disposal  is  diiitributed  among  a 


greater  number  of  hives.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  th» 
year  allowed  the  bees  to  swarm  at  pleasure  in  the  natoml 
manner,  by  which  I  have  been  a  considerable  loser  both  of 
swarms  and  honey.  I  relied  too  implicitly  on  their  not  swann- 
ing,  but,  give  as  much  room  as  I  might,  the  bees  persisted  in 
swarming  in  the  most  disappointing  manner,  as  they  did  last 
year.  More  Huai  ever  am  I  convinced  that  natural  swarming 
is  a  most  wasteful  and  unproductive  system,  not  to  speak  ti 
the  disappointment  and  vexation  which  follow  upon  it.  k 
natural  swarm  is  a  beautiful  sight,  no  doubt ;  so  also  to  the 
botanist  and  mere  lover  of  the  picturesque  is  a  wild  hedgerow, 
or  a  fallow  and  neglected  field.  To  him  high  cultivation,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  most  successful  inventions  in  agricultural 
machinery,  is  an  abomination.  So  also  to  the  artist  are  modem 
cottages,  with  light,  and  air,  and  rooms  for  decen^  and  com- 
fort, which  follow  on  the  destruction  of  those  charming  cottages, 
roofed  with  thatch^  and  covered  with  ivy  and  moss,  which  arrest 
the  gaze  of  mere  external  admiration,  while  they  make  the 
philanthropist  sig^  as  he  thinks  of  the  ill-health  and  immorality 
which  they  foster.  So  in  apiculture,  if  plenty  of  honey  is 
looked  to  as  the  object  of  bee-keeping,  artificial  swainung 
must  be  resorted  to  by  all  who  can  command  the  needful  tisse 
and  intelligence.    Even  cottagers  should  leam  some  bettsr 

Srgtem  than  the  *' let-well-aione,"  and  the  brimstone  pit— 
though,  by  the  way,  the  latter  is  sometimes  a  very  useful  and 
merciful  auxiliary,  nor  should  its  use  be  altogether  discarded. 
Since  my  last  paper  was  written,  I  have  received  a  beautiful 
Italian  queen  from  Mr.  Woodbuiy,  which  I  succeeded  only 
yesterday  in  establishing  as  queen-mother  of  E  in  my  bee- 
house.  She  was  recognised  and  joyfully  accepted  by  the  bees 
within  six  hours  of  the  loss  of  their  old  queen.  Is  not  this 
one  of  the  shortest  intervals  on  record  between  the  loss  of  a 
queen  and  the  reception  of  a  new  sovereign  in  a  hive? — 
B.  Js  W.  ' 

THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE. 

Mt  friend,  Mr.  Woodbury,  having  in  his  graphic  account  of 
his  introduction  and  his  short  period  of  possession  of  Apis 
fasdata,  mentioned  my  name  as  being  one  of  the  recipients  of 
his  discarded  beauties,  I  think  it  but  due  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
your  readers  genendly,  to  relate  both  how  the  bees  have  land 
with  me  and  I  with  them.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
had  stocks  of  this  variety  have  already  favoured  us  with  the 
results  of  their  experience,  which  have  corresponded  to  a  great 
extent  with  those  of  Mr.  Woodbury.  I  can  also  endorse  all 
that  he  has  stated,  not  so  much  from  my  own  experience  with 
the  bees  since  the  three  hives  which  I  had  from  him  came  into 
my  possession,  but  from  having  been  a  frequent  eye  and  ear 
witness  of  what  did  really  occur  in  and  about  Mr.  Woodbury's 
apiary  during  the  time  he  owned  them. 

With  me  I  must  confess  these  little  savages  have  behaved 
much  better  than  th^  did  when  in  his  possession,  or  than  I  at 
all  expected  them  to  do  from  my  previous  acquaintance  with 
their  dispositions  and  conduct.  Hitherto  I  have  made  no 
attempt  at  propagation  of  the  varietur,  being  veiy  unwilling  to 
increase  the  savage  element  in  the  dispositions  of  the  bees  of 
my  entire  apiary,  by  the  intermixture  of  Egyptian  blood  among 
my  Ligurian  and  common  hives.  I  preferred  waiting  until 
better  acquainted  with  their  qualities  as  breeders  and  honey- 
storers,  and  untU  after  opportunities  of  observing  how  their  dis- 
positions might  be  affected  by  being  almost  entirely  left  alone. 
I  hope  early  next  year,  however,  to  rear  a  few  artificial  swarms. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  three 
hives  of  Egyptians  since  I  have  had  them.  Although  fully 
aware  of  the  character  of  these  bees,  nevertheless,  I  was  gilad  to 
avail  myself  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  offer  of  an  exchange  of  stocks. 

No.  1  was  a  small  artificial  swarm,  still  limited  to  four 
frames  in  a  nucleus-box,  and  the  queen  had  only  just  oom- 
menced  laying  eggs.  I  believe  her  to  be  almost,  if  not  per- 
fectly, a  pure  queen,  and  a  breeder  of  pure  Egyptians,  as 
there  were  only  drones  of  that  variety  at  tliat  time  present  in 
Mr.  Woodbuiy's  apiary.  In  transferring  the  combs  into  my 
own  hive,  it  was  necessaiy  to  fasten  the  bi^rs  by  wires  or 
screws  to  those  of  my  own  frames,  there  being  a  difference 
between  the  dimensions  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  and  mine.  The 
transf errence  was  effected  with  very  little  difficulty,  though  not 
without  an  attack  from  all  the  disposable  forces  at  the  enemy's 
command ;  but  their  numbers  being  limited,  and  I  being  well 
protected,  the  assault  did  not  trouble  me  much.  After  a  few 
days,  when  the  population  had  received  an  accession  of  num- 
bers from  young  bees  hatching  out  from  the  Ligurian  bzood- 
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eookbs,  I  inuiBferrMl  ihem  into  an  eig^i-ftame  box,  glying  them 
fonr  oombs,  chiefly  of  brood  from  another  stook.  The  hiye 
rapidly  inoreaaed  in  strength,  and,  appearing  to  reqnire  enlarge- 
ment, a  anper  was  afterwards  added,  but  Teiy  little  work  was 
carried  on  in  it.  The  bees  have  always  exhibited  considerable 
activity,  and  appeared  to  be  doing  a  gieat  amount  of  real  work. 
They  have  stored  abont  enon^^  proyisiona  for  the  coming 
winter's  reqnirements. 

The  drones,  which  are  really  beantifal  insects,  have  been 
TexT  abundant,  and  were  flying  abont  in  large  numbers  up  to 
within  about  three  weeks  from  this  date,  the  Slst  of  October. 
Had  I  been  so  inclined,  no  better  opportunity  could  haye 
occurred  for  raising  pure-breeding  queens. 

No.  S  was  alBo  a  small  artificial  swarm  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing. I  did  not  receive  it  until  a  few  days  later,  as  Mr.  Wood- 
bury wished  to  see  the  queen  actually  breeding  before  sending 
her  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Egyptian  drones. 
Ilie  history  of  this  colony  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  its  sister 
hive,  with  the  exception  that  the  bees  do  not  all  appear  so  in- 
variably pure-bred,  though  at  the  time  of  its  first  reception  I 
thought  the  queen  rather  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  This 
stock  has  not  been  so  strong  either  in  bees  or  drones,  nor  has 
it  stored  sufficient  food  for  the  winter  without  being  somewhat 
liberally  fed.  Probably  it  did  not  receive  quite  so  much  aid  at 
the  commencement,  by  the  addition  of  sealed  brood-combs 
from  other  stocks.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
queens  of  these  two  hives  are  those  already  described  by  Mr. 
Woodbury  as  having  been  at  large  in  the  parent  stock  at  the 
same  time. 

No.  14,  was  a  hive  of  an  entire^  different  character  from 
either  of  the  two  just  described.  This  was  a  populous  colony 
in  a  full-sized  Woodbury  hive.  The  queen,  raised  from  the  one 
originally  imported  soon  after  her  arrival  in  this  country,  was 
impregnated  by  a  Ligurian  drone,  so  that  the  workers,  tiiough 
well  marked,  could  not  be  quite  pure.  The  drones,  however, 
were,  as  mi^t  be  expected,  vety  beautiful.  By  Mr.  Wood- 
bury's wish  Uie  bees  were  kept  confined  for  thirtv-six  hours  to 
prevent  their  returning  to  biff  garden  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  his  own  young  queens  in  the  vicinity  of  tiieir  old 
quarters.  This  prolonged  confinement  I  d^ply  regretted,  as 
although  the  hive  was  stationed  in  a  daricene^  room,  the  excite- 
ment kept  up  was  so  great  that  thousands  of  bees  were  de- 
stroyed, and  even  after  the  liberation  of  the  survivors,  the  work 
of  death  went  on,  owing  to  a  ruthless  internecine  war.  I  do  not 
think  the  queen  was  injured  or  lost  at  this  time.  A  few  days 
subsequently,  when  peace  was  quite  restored,  I  set  about  what 
was  feared  would  be  the  formidable  task  of  transferring  the 
combs  into  my  own  frames.  This  was,  however,  effected  with 
greater  ease  than  I  had  anticipated,  by  driving  out  all  the  bees 
into  an  empty  box.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  secure  all  the  combs 
in  their  new  frames  with  the  greatest  ease,  after  which  the  bees 
were  dislodged  on  the  tops  of  the  bars.  Though  at  first  the 
bees  were  very  savage,  the  driving  proved  a  wonderf  al  subdner 
of  evil  passions,  for  I  was  hardly  molested  at  all,  after  having 
succeeded  in  forcing  them  to  vacate  their  combs  for  the  upper 
box.  There  was  a  renewal  of  the  fighting  among  themselves 
after  the  operation  was  concluded,  and  I  fear  that  at  this  time 
the  life  of  the  queen  must  have  been  sacrificed.  After  several 
careful  inspections,  during  which  the  bees  fully  maintained 
their  claim  to  the  character  of  little  savages,  I  could  discover 
no  trace  of  a  queen  or  newly-deposited  eggs.  I  waited  a  long 
time  in  vain  for  the  signs  of  construction  of  royal  cells.  At 
length,  being  not  sufficiently  enamoured  of  the  breed  of  African 
sayages,  I  inserted  a  sealed  roval  cell  from  a  Ligurian  hive. 
The  youEg  queen  appeared  to  have  emerged  naturally  on  the 
following  day,  but  I  could  find  no  traces  of  her  or  any  other, 
and  then  I  discovered  the  commencement  of  one  or  two  royal 
cells.  In  due  time  a  queen  was  hatched  out,  but  whether  she 
is  an  Egyptian  raised  from  an  egg  of  the  defunct  queen,  or 
.whether  she  might  have  come  from  any  brood  or  royal  cell 
from  a  Ligurian  stock,  I  cannot  be  certain.  The  bees  are  more 
like  Ligurians  than  Egyptians,  and,  that  which  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  what  they  may  really  be,  a  few  days 
ago,  on  inspecting  the  combs  and  transferring  the  stock  into  a 
smaller  box,  better  suited  to  the  somewhat  limited  population, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  the  bees  as  peacable  and  well  disposed 
as  any  Ligurian  stock  in  my  garden.  *:r^r^ 

I  may  then  consider  my  Egyptian  hives  to  be  reduced  to 

two,  one  of  these  being,  apparentiy,  rather  more  pure  than  the 

other.    From  this  one  I. hope  to  obtain  an  accession  of  pure 

queens  next  April  and  May. 

•Since  first  coming  into  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  I  have 


disturbed  them  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  when  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  hives  by  the  ad- 
dition of  brood^combs.  I  have  found  them  when  not  molested 
as  peaceably  disposed  as  any  others.  During  several  days  of 
last  month  I  had  from  two  to  four  workmen  engaged  in  some 
rough  work  in  repairing  and  altering  an  erection  that  was 
formerly  an  aviary,  but  is  now  transformed  into  an  admirable 
bee-house.  Although  constantly  moving  about  in  the  veiy 
midst  of  the  Egyptians,  no  one  was  molested  or  stung  by  them ; 
but  within  the  last  week  I  have  looked  through  all  the  hives  of 
my  town  apiary,  to  see  exactly  how  they  were  provisioned  and 
garrisoned  for  the  coming  winter.  I  have  broken  up  some, 
uniting  the  bees  and  combs  containing  honey  to  others ;  I  have 
reduced  some  which  had  a  superabundance,  distributing  the 
combs  thus  obtained  where  most  needed ;  and  I  must  confess, 
that  while  the  Ligurian  and  common  bees  exhibited  but  little 
manifestations  of  anger,  the  two  Egyptian  hives  which  may  be 
considered  as  most  pure,  showed  no  decrease  in  irascibility,  as 
I  was  covered  witli  assaihmts  from  head  to  foot.  As  I  pre- 
viously stated,  the  third  stock,  which  is  in  all  probability  more 
Ligurian  than  Egyptian,  allowed  me  to  meddle  with  its  con- 
tents almost  with  impunity. 

In  conclusion  I  may  observe,  that  the  bees  are  so  beautiful 
as  to  be  a  decided  acquisition  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific 
apiarian,  but  that  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  any  of  my 
less  experienced  or  fearless  brethren  to  embark  in  their  culture. 
— S.  Bevan  Fox,  Exeter, 

I  AM  sure  I  speak  only  the  sentiments  of  all  the  apiarian 
readers  of  "our  Journal"  when  I  state  in  their  behalf  how 
greatly  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  F.  H.  West  for  the 
very  interesting  particulars  which  thev  have  so  kindly  related, 
in  complifuice  with  the  desire  whic^  I  expressed  for  informa- 
tion as  to  their  experience  of  the  Egyptian  bee. 

The  following  extract,  translated  from  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Herr  Yogel  after  my  narrative  had  been  concluded, 
proves  that  the  Egyptians  have  shown  themselves  as  prompt 
to  repel  aggression  and  to  resent  interference  in  Germany  as 
they  have  been  in  England :  "  You  were  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  that  the  Egyptian  bees  were  very  much  inclined  to  sting. 
This  my  experience  confirms.  The  Egyptian  becB  cannot  bear 
tobacco  smoke ;  if  used  daring  an  operation  they  get  very 
angry.  They  do  not  in  Egypt  employ  tobacco  smoke,  but  use 
that  of  dried  cowdong.  Mr.  Soliman,  an  Arabian,  who  has  a 
hundred  hives,  always  employs  the  latter  when  performing  an 
operation.  I  use  the  smoke  of  decayed  wood,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  their  attacking  me.  You  are  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  the  Egyptian  bees  are  veiy  easily  irritated,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  Uiey  are  very  good-natured,  and  if  people  study 
their  temper  they  are  very  easily  to  be  managed.*' 

I  can  only  surmise,  therefore,  that  I  missed  the  way  to  thefr 
good  graces,  for  I  certainly  never  found  them  either  "  good- 
natured  *'  or  "  easily  to  be  managed."  The  only  smoke  which 
I  ever  used  when  manipulatiDg  them  was  that  of  cellar  fungus, 
and  it  certainly  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  exasperating 
instead  of  subduing  them,  unless  used  so  freely  as  to  induce 
partial  stupefaction — an  extremity  to  which  I  am  always  very 
unwilling  to  proceed. — A  Devonshibe  Bee-keeper. 


VAGRANT  NOTES. 


In  your  impression  of  October  9th  I  observe  it  stated  by  a 
'*  Novice  "  that  a  swarm  issued  from  his  hive  on  "  June  Srd, 
at  8  ▲.v.,  and  a  second  swarm  June  80th,  at  noon."  There  is 
obviously  a  mistake  here.  An  after-swarm  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks  from  the  departure  of  the  first 
swarm. 

"  Eakpshibb  Bectob  "  seems  astonished  at  finding  large- 
sized  slugs  in  his  hives,  and  accuses  them  of  devouring  his 
sweets.  lean  assure  him  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
slugs  5  and  6  inches  long  to  find  their  way  through  a  veiy 
small  aperture  into  both  weak  and  strong  hives.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  removed  two  of  monstrous  dimensions  from  the  interior 
of  a  common  straw  hive.  The  floor-board  was  rendered  filthy 
by  their  slime ;  but  I  found  no  evidence  of  their  having  as- 
cended any  of  the  combs. 

In  June,  1864, 1  had  an  opportunify  of  witnessing  the  move- 
ments of  these  "  unwelcome  visitors "  in  a  hive  with  glass 
sides,  no  fewer  than  four  having  successively  effected  an  en- 
trance. Their  progress  along  the  sides  of  the  hive  was  very 
ftlow,  owing  to  the  bees  biting  or  tickling  their  tentacula  the 
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xnameBt  their  faonui  were  protraded  mkh  the  ^ew  of  oommeno- 
ing  A  maroh.  Not  one  sting,  however,  was  imsheathed  againat 
them,  nor  did  the  elogs  yentore  upon  the  oomb.  It  was  quite 
evident  from  tlie  manner  in  whioh  they  were  annoyed  by  the 
bees,  that  they  would  Jiave  retreated  if  they  had  known  how. 
WsM  these  repulsive  oreatnres  met  by  bees  at  the  doorway,  I 
have  no  doubt  ^  retrograde  movement  woTild  be  reckoned 
hi^ly  desirable. 

Wishing  to  remove  a  frame  hive  about  a  hundred  yards,  I 
tried  the  plan  suggested  by  *'  J.  E.  B."  at  page  330,  Vol.  IX., 
but  did  not  find  it  successful  in  preventing  the  bees  returning 
to  their  old  stance.  Not  wishing  to  dxive  it  I  removed  it  to  a 
room  for  a  couple  of  days,  where  the  bees  were  allowed  to 
c<mie  out  and  fly  against  a  window.  By  placing  a  little  comb 
coBtsining  honey  at  the  entrance  they  were  induced  to  come 
out  in  great  numbers,  and  after  a  little  while  they  would 
retnm  to  their  home  in  a  running  stream.  On  removing 
the  hive  to  its  new  stance  the  difficulty  was  entirely  sur- 
mounted. I  may  now  be  permitted  to  take  another  glance  at 
fool  bfood. 

By  referring  to  page  331,  Vol.  JJL,  the  statement  will  be  seen 
that  I  cut  out  the  brood-combs  of  a  f  oul<breeding  stock,  and  sub- 
jeeied  the  combs  containing  honey  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur. 
Though  not  a  cmre,  this  process  mitigated  the  evU  to  some  ex- 
teat  during  spring  and  summer — i.«.,  most  of  the  young  bees 
hatahed  out ;  but  as  the  season  has  advanced  the  disease  lias  ad- 
vanced with  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  stock  will  ever  be  able 
to  work  out  its  own  cure.  Lcannot  speak  of  it  otherwise  than 
as  being  at  this  date  (October  22nd),  virulently  afEected,  and  I 
give  credit  to  Mr.  'Woodbuiy  for  predicting  that  there  was  little 
or  no  chance  of  the  complaint  being  eradicated  by  **  partial 
excision,  even  when  combined  with  sulphurous  fumigation.** 
After  this  summer^s  experience  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  "Benfbewshibe  Bkb-kxshbb,'*  or  any  other  gentleman, 
can  testify  to  a  foul-breeding  s^odc  havhig  been  cured  without 
the  intervention  of  any  puigatoxial  process. 

The  *<  BjsznrBEWSHiBB  Bss-exeisb'*  speaks  of  the  diseased 
pups  being  reversed,  and  Hr.  'Woodbuiy  admits  that  in  some 
(rfft^yy^AB  they  are  so.  Now,  this  is  different  irom  my  ex- 
pezience.  I  found  every  bee  dying  after  it  had  undergone  its 
metamorphosis  rightly  placed,  and  the  pupsB  were  also  lying 
as  pupflB  generslly  are-~Bharp,  but  not  reversed.  In  healthy 
brood  it  is  the  "  sharp  "  or  tapering  end  that  is  towards  the 
cover  of  the  cell.  BiBgarding  the  erigin  of  this  bee  pest  I  can 
only  give  conjectures.  I  may  mention,  however,  thi^  in  June 
last  my  brother  put  a  second  cast  into  a  sksp  containing  old 
comb  which  was  free  of  foul  brood,  but  not  in  good  condition. 
I  examined  it  a  short  time  ago,  and  found  it  a  mass  of  foul 
brood  and  the  bees  defunct,  the  proprietor  never  having  sus- 
pected that  anything  wAs  wrong  with  the  hive. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  again  inform  a  "  Blackbsath*an" 
that  my  sparrows  decline  to  feast  on  bees.  I  chilled  a  great 
number  and  then  presented  them  to  a  cock  sparrow ;  he  just 
looked  at  them  a  short  time  and  went  away.  I  once  had  a 
starling  that  was  passionately  fond  of  drones.  He  caught  and 
devoured  them  greedily,  hoi  would  not  touch  a  worker  bee.  He 
seemed  to  know  the  difference  between  them  as  well  as  myself, 
and  I  never  could  deceive  him  into  mistaking  the  one  for  the 
other. 

Might  not  the  sparrow  raid  of  a  "  Bi.iOKHSATH'AN  "  be,  not 
upon  bees,  but  drones  and  ejected  nymphs  7 — ^B.  S. 


Pociaar«HOun  jukp  TiJB>  (rof^klii^V-^YovplaitflflHSitoglrciAae 
MipiiBttM  for  eeonomlctl  and  ■noMMfnl  imaltiy-kMpiiia.  %•  qnts 
btwean  A«  gnvel-pit  md  the  stadi-yard  wm  gire  yoa  40  ML  islaiathi 
fad  yon  nunr.  havliig  to  mveh  naee  avaikiae,  tek«  16  in  dnili.  Inis 
htigw  daoaldaot  be  l«u  than  8 fiset ;  if  mora,  oo  mnehtiia  Mtter.  ThB 
entnmc«  ihonld  be  at  oae  end.  Light  sfaoald  be  admitted  ntthnr  by  a 
Bkyllgfat  or  br  irindowi,  and  there  should  be  plenty  o7  it.  We  nate 
BkyUilit8,«iid  if  ooverad  with  amall  wlre^etliag  they  will  not  be  bnken. 
Yon  will  itill  z«qiiite  oaaniiigs  for  TentiUatlaB.  Thesa  teay  ba  flaps  m. 
hinges,  nnglazed,  bat  filled  in  with  wire  netting,  ao  that  in  tfaa  «minBnr 
they  may  remain  open  all  night,  while  during  the  eold  winter  months  tbsy 
shonld  be  4flosed  aU  night,  bat  eten  then  they  and  the  door  shonld  be 
opened  throo^iontthadaiy  to  poiify  the  hoosa.  Thay  Should  be  at  leaat 
6  feet  from  the  avooad* and  se  oontrived  as  to  ptovide  afthoroo^ drsa^ 
through  the  building.  The  floor  shoold  be  of  earth  oovered  with  soaM 
Inehes  of  loose  grnTel  mixed  with  brieldayer'srabbiBh.  It  ahonldxise  from 
the  door  to  the  back.  The  hoaae  shoold  be  soppUed  with  laying -bozoL 
whioh  may  be  oppoaitB  the  door.  The  perohesooMit  to  be  witUD  S  isetOT 
the  groond.  Ther  should  not  be  fastened,  but  shoold  rest  <m  led^  od 
the  wall,  so  as  tone  easily  remoyeabLe  for  porposes  of  cleaning.  Pbbaol 
aboot  14  inches  in  cireumfeveQee  sawn  in  naif  and  placed  witn  ther 
side  appermost  9m\V  ti  it  is  reqoired.  Nothing  of  an  ezpeaaire  dHfao* 
ter  is  necessary.  Bar  ng  stone  at  command,  that  material  may  be  used 
as  a  foundation  and  xor  2  feet  aboTethe  ground  ;an  that  ia  i 


afterwards  Is  good  sound  planUng,  which  oovered  with  gas-tar  is^eiy 
durable.  The  fowls  should  have  free  aoeesa  to  tlia  staak-yard,  in  wUeh 
they  all  delight;  it  aflbrds  tham  food,  doatOMthL  and  aheltor  hi  wsi 
weather.  The  position  chosen  for  the  house  would  place  it  against  the 
greenhouse  and  yfaieiT.  The  artifloial  heat  Is  not  neceaaaoy.  Dpcfar 
shoold  not  roost  with  fowla.  The  stream  need  not  be  eorered  orer.  The 
plaoe  is  wen  adapted  for  DoiUngs.  Ypor  GoaUnaSndBrahnuui  for  wlote 

'^  UWyhapt; 

,irm  aafeli 


ihjen  and  early  sitters  inay  be  juialy  and  profitably  kaot  in  i 

-hoose  12  feetsQDare. 


naojamall 


confined  space.  A  fence  6  feet  high,  or  eron  4^  iria  aafely  l 
as  they.liava  no  desire  to atray  or  goout.  A  mestttg-hoose  12 1 
and  an  aaetoaore  80  feet  by  20,  woidd  keep  •  doam  or  i 
you  want  only  eggs  you  may  let  them  ma  with  year  DoaUqfioasid  atfUr 
keep  them  quite  pure  by  having  only  Dorking  oocks.  The  coloax  of  tha 
eggs  win  always  enable  you  to  sort  them.  There  is  no  necessity  to^  to 
ezpanai  in  mafciBg  poottry^hooaeo,  nor  is thess  any  retom  for  M^s 
Too  should  have  a  separate  amali  house  for  sitting  hisQa;  7ail:pSabah 
have  such,  as  any  sheltered  plaoe  will  do,  and  if  pacUiUy'duk  i 
the  better.  The  hens  must  sit  on  the  ground. 
Bbahka  PooraiB  Latino  iW.  S.).->Brahmas  lay  at  fhmi  fiye  to  th. 
"        Wel^    ^' • 


, hOTattaasaBowlayiagat  that  age,  and 

we  haTe  known  tham  lay  at  eighteen  waaka. 

BassDiiro  DuoKWura  Bionsim  {fiamtam),'"Maj  mud  Jaw  an  tfaa  beol 
months  for  breeding  Bantams.  We  suppose  yon  wish  to  intvodufio  aacnw 
oolonr  into  your  Duckwings,  and  thereCore  cross  with  a  Blade  Bed.  Tbm 
beat  phm  ia  to  breed  from  Black  Bed  eoeka  and  Buekwia^  hens.  Too 
must  be  guided  by  appeaianeea  afterwazda ;  but  it  is  probaixftB  Ihst,  breed- 
ing the  second  year  from  mother  and  aon,  yon  wiU  obtain  all  you 


FxBDiiio  DUGU  ( }>-ToarDnokB,  now  three  manths  old,  ivffl  pR>* 

baUy  lay  about  January.  Oood  feeding  wiU  asidst,  but  over-feeding  vUl 
prevent  it  Oive  them  good  oataput  in  a  vesssi  irith  some  graml;  vary 
the  die*  by  giving  meal,  and  now  and  then  a  amsH  quantity  ol  talloiw- 
■      "    ■         kvaa.   Uia .-     -^     ..,  ... 


ohamHer'B  greavi 
attimas. 


they  shoold  have  acDeas  to  the  ponA 


Qamm  Fowls*  Tailm  axd  Bhbasto  m  JXawftuM).— Wa  sent  poor  note 
to  "Nbwkabket,"  and  he  repUes:— *'  Game  fowls' taUs  should  fas  neither 
too  long  nor  too  short.  Iiong>tailed  birds  are  long-bodied  in  goneraL 
whioh  is  bad;  and  ahoft-tailad  birda  are  ^ften  ' bitMid-ronmed.^ 

lesieUefs 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

**'Sinmamxt**  returns  "Y.  B.  A.  Z.'a"  greeting. 

DoBxnro  Cook  Lamx  ntox  Conirs  (J^.  S:)^-^9httt  him  up  for  a  time 
where  he  has  only  graas  to  ran  on,  and  let  the  floor  of  his  roosting-place 
be  covered  with  hay.  Examine  his  foot,  the  swelling  is  sometimes  caused 
by  a  thom^somatimes  by  a  smaU  gravel  atone  having  pieroed  the  ban  of 
the  foot  tl  this  is  the  cause,  it  is  easUy  removed.  If  it  is  a  com,  it  is 
troubleaome,  and  can  only  be  rubbed  down  by  one  of  the  ntspa  used  for 
tha  aama.paxpoaa  by  human  baJnga, 

Cooss  BBTWOSM  VBO  DoBKiMO  JSD  OoCBiir^OiiiirA  {Boodieem^  r—Tbo 
erosB  between  either  the  Brahma  or  Coehin-GUna  and  the  Dorking  is 
aooomplished  by  putting  the  Cochin  or  Brahma  cock  to  Dorkinff  hens. 
Dumpies  are  coniudered  a  distinct  breed.  Their  merits  are  that  they  are 
good  layers,  sitters,  and  mothers,  but  not  more  so  than  other  breeds. 
There  ia  a  onrious  resemblanoe  in  all  but  aiae  between  them  and  the 
Japanese  Bantams  recently  imported.  In  both  cases  the  coLonrs  are 
white  and  yeUow,  and  brown.  We  do  not  think  any  colour  is  a  test  of 
purity  er  ou&erwise. 

BniSMa  PooTBA  (A.  Ckodwiel;).— Ton  must  consult  the  authorities  as 
tothe  eharaotexisttoa.  If  the  Urd  haa  those  eharaeteristice  it  may  be 
aoMF(«^asp«N.  Theraisno  other  mode  of  detenniBing  whether  it  is 
crosiTbifd* 


ahonld  ba  weH  fanned  and  spreading,  and' weU  siSkled,  the  siekle  featheas 
with  a  full  round  curve.  Short  tails  or  small  tails%are  bad  far  exUblttao 
birda,  and  the  large  taU  is  most  showy  and  most  approved  of  aa  a  rula. 
Game  fowls*  tails  should  be  canied  ereet  and  nvrhdit  which  diows 
Bpiiit,  aa  lue  drooping  taU  shows  a  want  of  spirit 


bred  stra  *>«>  of  Brown  Beds  always  have  the  redf  brown  hraantij  throstlo- 
breasted  Brown  Beds  being  crossed  with  the  Black*brearted  Beds  in 
geneiaL  Brown  Beda  shoold  bo  of  a  dark  red  In  the  eoeks— hens,  daik 
brown  and  not  blaok--vaay  daik  lgan»bro<wM  legs :  fine,  long,  sharp  heada, 
and  dazfc  naihi,  light  or  white  nalla  betna  bad.  lUd  browA'^roostoA 
cocks  are  the  most  spirited  and  hardest  birds.*' 

Applks  fob  Fios  (An  Old  8ub$eriber).— Whether  boUed  or  mb 
we  should  give  ref nso  apples  to  pigs ;  but  should  prefer  them  boiled  i 
nOxadwithmaaL 

WoLvnajxPTOH  Podutrt  Iodw.— ttr.  S.  T.  HdUen,  of  Wialoall,  in- 
forma  ns  that  ha  woa  tha  winner  of  the  iknt  and  third  in  ^jr^^  sftd 
not  Mr.  Beach. 

Sick  BuxjunHCH  (lado)^— I  fear  your  Bollfinch  has  by  sooie  meoos 
ruptured  some  of  the  delicate  air-veasels  of  the  body,  by  whioh  oieaos 
the  air  has  escaped  under  the  akin.  The  best  way  to  reUeve  the  bird  is 
toponotBre  the  skin  withh  fine  pair  of  sdaaors  and  ao  let  out  the  air, 
being  oaveful  to  avoid  any  of  thalaigar  vehts.  Best  and  quiet  will  most 
likely  work  a  cure,  but  I  would  advise  the  withholding  of  aU  stimulating 
or  exciting  food,  aa  hemp  or  rape  eeed,  and  brandy.  Oive  in  preferanoa 
lettooe,  ehiokweed,  braadand  milksop,and  a  little  Spanish  liqnoxic*  is 
hia  water*— B.  P.  Bmot. 


POULTRY  MARKET.— NovEMBKE  5. 

Wx  have  a  good  aiqiply,  and  trade  is  rather  improving.  Gronae  oon« 
tinne  plentifuL  Up  to  the  preaant  timawa  have  had  nrare  Oioosa  from 
Scotland  than  for  many  yeaxB  paat 


Large  Fa^ite.. 
SmaUer  da  •. 
Chickens   .... 


Ducks . . , 
Pigeons  , 


s  d.  s.d 

8   OtoB   6 

.20  28  Partridgsf 

>  1    8  16  Grouse  .... 

,60  76  Hares 

.19  2    0  Babbits.... 

.  0  ^  0    9  Wilddo.... 
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Month 

1,? 

Week. 

NOVEMBER  18-19,  1866. 

▲veragie  Temperetnre 
near  London. 

Bain  in 

last 
80  years. 

Smi 
Bases. 

Sua 
Seta. 

Moon 
Bises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clook 
after 
Sun. 

Year. 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

Sun 

H 

Correa  speciosa. 

Goroniila  glanca. 
Cytisos  Atleeanas. 
Daphne  indica. 

Epacris  nivalis. 

49*^' 
48.2 
48.6 
48.7 
47.9 
48.0 
48.6 

34.7 
82.9 
34.4 
8a2 
84.0 
84.0 

Mean. 
41.7 
41.5 
40.2 
41.5 
40.1 
41.0 
41.8 

19 
17 
18 
18 
19 
IG 

m.      h. 
17af  7 
18      7 
20      7 
22      7 
24      7 
35       7 
27      7 

m.    h. 
12af4 
11      4 
9      4 
8      4 
7      4 
5      4 
4     4 

m.      h. 
Slafll 
after. 
66      0 
25      1 
51      1 
18      2 
49      2 

m.      h. 
17af9 
21    10 
27    11 
mon^ 
85      0 
47      1 
4     8 

Days 
7 

\ 

10 
11 
12 

m.     8. 

15  34 

16  25 
15    16 
15      4 
14    52 
14    40 
14    27 

817 
818 
819 
820 
821 
823 
828 

Prom  observations  taken  near  London  drajng  the  last  thlrtv-nine  years,  the  average  day  tempflratnre  of  the  week  is  48.5^;  and  its  night 
?  5?S1*"i  ^^'tJ^^  gnatest  heat  was  62=,  on  the  18th,  1840 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  18^  on  the  16th,  1848.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  to 
1.24  inch.    N.B.— The  Calendar  contains  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 

CAUSES  OF   GRAPES   SHANKING. 


HERE  Ls.  p(?rliaps,  no  malady 
to  wMcli  Grapes  are  subject 
whick  has  given  rise  to  more 
diiVerence  of  opinion  than 
that  termed  siianking.  This 
13  not  surprising  if,  as  is 
probable,  almost  anything  wHch  militates  against  the  health 
of  a  Vine  may  produce  it. 

Shanking  may  be  described  as  the  death  of  the  footstalk 
which  unites  the  berry  to  the  bunch,  or  part  of  the  main 
stalk  to  which  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  are  attached. 
The  effect  is  to  prevent  single  berries,  or  the  part  or  whole 
of  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  coming  to  perfection,  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  necessary  supply  of  sap,  thus  destroying  the  hopes  of 
the  cultivator  at  a  period  when  he  feels  secure  of  success. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  either  a  low  wet 
border  will  cause  shanking,  or  that  a  soil  totally  unfit  to 
grow  Grapes  will  produce  it ;  but  I  am  more  ihajx.  ever 
convinced  that  many  a  border  is  condemned,  and  many  a 
house  replanted,  where  the  fiault  is  entirely  in  the  mode  of 
cultivation.  • 

I  saw  a  house  only  a  few  days  ago  near  a  gravel-pit, 
where  the  soil,  a  chalky  loam  mixed  with  stones,  was  a 
good  Vine  soil  naturally,  and  where  the  roots  must  go 
many  feet  to  find  water,  and  was  told  that  several  kinds 
always  shanked,  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  it. 
I  could  name  several  places  where  Grapes  have  shanked, 
and  would  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  reason  why  llie 
soil  could  be  in  fault ;  but,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
I  could  show  Vines  that  for  years  together  have  shanked 
their  fruit,  but  which,  two  years  after  the  system  of  pruning 
was  altered,  have  brought  their  firuit  to  perfection. 

Vines  may  often  be  seen  mismanaged  in  the  following 
manner: — The  side  shoots  are  correctly  stopped  at  one 
leaf  above  the  fruit,  but  afterwards  are  allowed  to  make 
seven  or  eight,  or  even  more,  leaves,  which  are  all  cut  off 
and  carried  away  in  one  day.  I  have  seen  barrow-loads  of 
shoots  and  foliage  thus  removed.  Now,  is  it  possible  such 
an  amount  of  foliage  can  be  removed  from  a  growing  Vine 
without  injury? — ^Uiat  we  can,  whilst  a  Vine  is  m  full 
growth,  with  impunity  cut  through  scores  of  firuit-beaong 
branches  almost  as  tiiick  as  a  man's  little  finger,  andlthe 
plant  not  feel  any  ill  effects  ? — ^that  roots  growing  rapidly 
will  receive  no  check  ? — ^that  roots  thus  checked,  particu- 
larly if  the  sort  be  a  weak  grower,  will  receive  no  perma- 
nent injury  ? 

I  believe  it  only  requires  attention  to  be  directed  to  the 
subject  to  Sf»e  the  absurdity  of  the  practice.  Let  us  next 
see  what  takes  place  where  Vines  are  properly  attended  to. 

The  shoots  are  stopped,  as  in  the  other  case,  as  soon  as 
GOB  good  leaf  is  formed  above  the  bunch  of  flowers.    This 
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checks  the  sap,  and  diverts  it  to  the  fimit.  The  strongest 
shoots  soon  recommence  growing,  and  when  two  leaves 
are  formed,  the  point  of  the  shoot  is  taken  out  with  the 
thumb-nail.  There  is  no  loss  of  foliage  in  tliis  case.  The 
weaker  slioots  take  advantage  of  the  check  their  more 
robust  fellows  have  received,  and  are  in  turn  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  The  sap  is  thus  equalised,  and  no  use- 
less foliage  is  formed  merely  to  be  removed.  This  treat- 
ment is  a  gradual  one,  spread  over  the  whole  time  a  Vine 
is  growing,  and  not  the  work  of  one  day.  The  plant  as  a 
whole  receives  no  check. 

Again,  some  Vines  are  not  allowed  to  carry  foliage  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  fruit  expected  from  them.  Can 
they  under  these  circumstances  make  healthy  roots  ?  Some 
of  your  readers  Will  ask,  Did  you  ever  see  Barbarossa  or 
Black  Alicante  made  to  shank  by  such  pruning  ?  I  answer, 
No  :  but  I  have  Keen  them  reduced  to  barrenness  by  it. 

Having  thoupjht  long  on  this  subject,  I  have  observed 
closely  tlie  conditions  under  which  shanking  has  occurred, 
and  in  some  cases  have  been  able  to  predict  it  a  year  before- 
hand, and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  mode 
of  management  pointeji  out  is  its  most  prolific  source.-^ 
J.  B.  Pearson,  ChilureU. 


HYPOCAUST  HEATING  FOR  HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES. 

Like  most  important  features  in  horticulture,  the  heating 
of  glass  structures  has  at  times  been  a  subject  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  and  especially  when  a  new  mode 
has  been  introduced  which  has  promised  to  eclipse  all  that 
have  preceded  it.  That  considerable  improvement  has- 
been  made  in  economising  the  materials  made  use  of  to 
produce  heat  there  c4n  be  no  question,  but  that  there  is 
abundant  room  for  a  still  further  advance  in  that  direction 
is  equally  certain,  judging  from  the  waste  which  occurs 
even  in  the  most  carefully  constructed  apparatus.  To  a 
certain  extent  a  loss  of  f&el  would  appear  inevitable,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  with  improved 
means  the  amount  of  that  loss  would  be  much  diminished; 
and  the  plan  to  which  I  now  seek  to  direct  attention  ap^ 
pears  to  be  calculated  to  make  the  most  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed, and  to  have  merits  peculiarly  its  own.  It  has  been 
in  actual  use  for  some  time,  and  has  answered  very  well ; 
and  though  the  gentleman  to  whom  horticulturists  owe  the 
introduction  of  this  mode  of  applying  heat — C.  Wykeham 
Martin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Leeds  Castie,  Kent — disclaims  the 
merit  of  originating  it,  he  is  as  much  entitied  to  our  thanks 
for  resuscitating  a  plan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
some  sixteen  or  .eighteen  centuries  ago,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  original  discoverer. 

Mr.  Martin  takes  for  his  model  the  Roman  hypocaust ; 
but  as  many  readers  of  the  Journal  may  not,  perhaps, 
understand  the  term,  I  may  state  that  old  Roman  villas 
were  heated  from  open  fires  acting  on  a  fireproof  floor  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  house,  and  uat  the  heated  air,  con- 
sequentiy,  found  its  way  upwards  through  the  various 
apartments  which  required  warming.  Now,  though  the 
Romans  applied  fire  heat  in  the  way  described,  their  mode 
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of  doing  80  mnst  have  differed  widely  from  that  which  Kr. 
Martin  has  brought  into  notice ;  besides,  the  claaBof  stmotniea 
to  be  heated— glass  houses— constitute  altogether  a  fresh  fea- 
ture. As  this  system  of  heating  is  at  onoe  simple  aa&  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  most,  if  not  all,  places  requiring  heating, 
many  persons  will,  no  doubt,  be  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  leading  features,  and  these  I  will  endeayour  to  state. 

The  glass  structure  to  which  Mr.  Martin  has  applied  the  mode 
of  heating  alluded  to  forms  the  comer  house  of  a  range  of  lean- 
to  graperies  placed  against  the  north  wall  of  a  kitchen  garden, 
of  which  the  ground  has  a  considerable  fall  to  the  south.  The 
position  of  the  house  is  certainly  favourable  to  its  heating  well, 
as  a  good  brick  wall  forms  its  northern  and  western  sides,  and 
another  glass  structure  heated  in  a  different  way  adjoins  it  on 
the  east  side.  In  width  it  is  middle-sized,  the  ^nt  being  about 
4  feet  high,  half  glass  and  half  brick;  and  its  mean  length  about 
27  feet  The  aspect  is,  I  believe,  nearly  south,  but  the  west  wall, 
pointing  to  the  sun  at  about  2  p.m.,  exhibits  a  considerable  de- 
parture from  the  rectangular  form,  at  the  same  time  thU  in- 
creases the  period  of  the  sun's  heating  power ;  so  that  as  a  whole 
the  house  is  well  situated  for  attracting  solar  heat,  and  likewise 
for  retaining  that  which  is  communicated  to  it  by  other  means. 
What  these  are  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

While  the  house  was  in  course  of  being  buUt  the  whole  of 
the  interior  was  excavated  about  3  feet,  or  a  little  more,  below 
what  was  to  be  the  floor  lin^ ;  brick  pillars,  9  inches  square 
and  nearly  as  high  as  the  floor,  were  erected  all  over  the  area  to 
be  covered,  at  distances  of  8  feet  9  inches  apart  in  one  direction, 
and  rather  less  than  3  feet  in  the  other.  These  pillars  or  props 
were  to  support  the  floor,  which  was  simply  composed  of  three 
thicknesses  of  ordinary  flat  roofing-tiles  bedded  rather  thickly 
in  cement,  and  resting  on  the  brick  piers;  a  framework  of 
boards  supported  the  floor  until  the  cement  had  become  set, 
when  it  would  carry  any  reasonable  weight  that  might  be  put 
upon  it.  Under  this  floor  there  is  the  heating  chamber,  so 
contrived  that  the  whole  of  the  former  is  made  available  for 
heating  the  house — in  other  words,  a  fire  applied  underneath 
the  floor  imparts  suflldent  heat  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
above.  The  thickness  of  the  floor  is  from  2|  to  8  inches.  Fur- 
tiier,  Mr.  Martin  has  carried  the  hollow  work  outside  of  the 
house,  and  has  heated  what  might  in  ordinary  circumstances 
be  called  the  Vine-border  to  the  width  of  6  feet  or  more,  the 
hollow  work  being  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  underneath 
the  house,  only,  I  believe,  there  was  some  contrivance  for  shut- 
ting off  the  heat  from  the  outer  border  when  not  required  there. 

The  outer  border,  when  I  saw  it,  was  cropped  with  various 
vegetables  in  the  course  of  forcing,  and  I  believe  the  results 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Vines  had  not  been  planted,  but 
in  some  glass  cases  covering  a  part  of  the  border  Strawberries 
and  early  vegetables,  such  as  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  Badishes, 
&c.,  I  was  told,  had  been  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  a  bed  had  been  formed  upon  the 
tiled  floor,  and  Pines  were  planted,  and  some  of  them  promised 
well.  Flowering  plants  and  other  subjects  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  house,  which  did  not  differ  from  oUiers,  except 
in  the  mode  of  heating. 

So  well  had  the  system  answered,  I  was  told,  that  Mr.  Martin, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  principle  on  a  larger  scale, 
had  erected  a  similar  heating  apparatus  in  the  open  air,  or 
rather  the  same  mode  of  heating  was  applied  to  a  plot  of 
ground  protected  not  by  glass  but  by  some  moveable  frames. 
The  means  adopted  were  these :— A  plot  of  ground,  46  feet 
square  or  more,  was  levelled  by  excavating  the  earth  on  the 
upper  side ;  pillars  of  brickwork,  9  inches  square,  or  perhaps 
9  by  14,  were  erected  about  3  feet  apart  all  over  the  plot,  and  at 
the  outside  of  all  a  close  wall.  The  pillars  were  about  2  feet 
high,  and  level  at  top.  Temporary  planks  were  then  placed 
all  over  the  plot,  so  as  to  be  as  high  as  these  pillars,  and  on 
them  three  courses  of  common  roofing  tiles  were  laid,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  Portland  cement  between  them,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  solid  floor.  I  believe  the  planks  were  allowed  to  ramain 
a  few  days  before  they  were  withdrawn,  and  most  likely  a  week 
•r  two  would  elapse  before  this  floor  was  oovered  with  earth, 
in  order  to  allow  the  cement  to  harden.  I  ought  to  add  that 
the  outside  walls  were  carried  about  a  foot  higher  than  the 
floor  to  keep  the  soil  in  position,  and  in  one  or  two  places  a 
trap-door  was  fitted  into  the  outside  wall  to  afford  access  to  the 
chamber  underneath.  The  flreplace  was  at  one  comer,  where 
tno  nature  of  the  ground  allowed  of  its  being  easily  reached ; 
and  a  capacious  fireplace  it  was,  capable  of  burning  any  kind  of 
fuel,  and  the  stump  of  a  good-sized  tree  would  not  have  choked 
it  up.    A  chimney,  about  10  feet  high,  at  an  opposite  comer, 


completed  the  heating  apparatus,  there  being  a  damper  in  the 
chinmey  to  check  undue  draught.  I  ought  also  to  state  that 
on  two  sides  of  the  square  lean-to  pits  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion had  been  erected,  and  these  were  heated  in  the  same  way 
and  by  the  same  fire.  I  understood  that  by  means  of  dampen 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  could  be  thrown  nfto 
the  pits  if  required,  or  turned  on  to  the  much  larger  open  apace. 
These  pits  were  occupied  by  Cucumbers,  &e.,  and  I  beUeve  theve 
was  an  intention  of  trying  Pines  in  them.  Perhaps  there  mi^t 
be  some  ingenious  yet  simple  contrivance  underneath,  to  insure 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  heat  supplied  by  the  fire  aU  over 
Uie  space  it  had  to  act  upon,  but  I  am  not  sure ;  certain  it  is 
that  in  the  heated  chamber  the  tiles  embedded  in  cement 
formed  the  roof,  while  the  natural  earth  formed  the  bottom, 
and  the  fuel  employed  was  anything  that  would  bum. 

Mr.  Martinis  object  has  been  to  obtain  all  the  heat  possible 
from  the  material  consumed,  and  having  obtained  it,  to  apply 
it  so  as  to  insure  the  least  possible  waste.  Impressed  with  the 
fact  that  heat  always  tends  to  ascend,  he  felt  that  applying  it 
under  the  fioor  was  the  best  way  to  secure  his  object.  He  only 
claims  credit  for  restoring  a  very  old  mode  of  heating,  not  for 
inventing  a  new  one.  It  is,  he  says,  older  than  the  Christian 
era,  for  Boman  dwellings  were  warmed  in  this  way. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  appear  that  hypocanst 
heating  deserves  to  be  considered'  in  comparison  with  other 
modes  of  warming  horticultural  structures,  or,  what  is  eqoalfy 
important,  of  heating  a  large  space  not  covered  in  at  all,  so  as 
to  impart  to  the  earth  that  genial  warmth,  which,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  exercises  so  much  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  plants  under  cultivation.    Of  heating  with  the  latter 
object  in  view,  there  was  an  example  extensive  enough ;  but 
unfortunately  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, there  had  been  no  occasion  for  fires  for  some  timo,  and 
the  effects  of  the  heating  apparatus  would  only  become  appa- 
rent in  the  autumn.    No  doubt  evezy  spot  that  could  be  oovmd 
in  any  way  would  be  useful  during  the  winter,  and  many  of  us 
would  like  such  a  place  for  early  Potatoes.  Badishes,  and  even 
Peas  and  Cauliflowers ;  but  whether  these  would  be  much  bene- 
fited unless  covered  up,  is  a  problem  which  the  coming  winter 
will  doubtless  solve.    However  this  may  be,  A£r.  Martin  ia 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  horiicultnial  world  for  the  wide 
departxu'e  which  he  has  made  from  the  ordinary  methods  of 
applying  heat,  and  for  the  field  which  he  has  thus  opened  up 
for  further  research.    Far  advanced  as  we  suppose  oureelveB 
to  be  at  the  present  period,  it  will  be  humiliating  to  be  told  (as 
time  may  prove  to  be  the  case),  that  heat  was  more  economiaed, 
and  more  profitably  applied,  some  twenty  centuries  ago  than  it 
is  now. 

There  is  eridently  yet  much  to  learn  in  the  mode  of  consum- 
ing a  given  quantity  of  fuel  to  the  best  advantage.  In  this 
respect  the  mode  of  heating  adopted  by  Mr.  Martin  would  aeem 
to  be  a  nearer  approach  to  correctness  than  most  others,  from 
the  thinness  of  the  material  intervening  between  the  fixe  and 
the  atmosphere  to  be  heated  in  the  case  of  the  plant-honae, 
while  in  respect  to  heating  a  given  space  of  ground,  it  haa  still 
higher  claims  to  attention.  Certainly  the  subject  well  deserves 
the  serious  attention  of  all  concerned  in  the  warming  of  hor- 
ticultural stractures,  or,  indeed,  in  supplying  heat  elsewhere. 

— J.  BOBSOK. 


CRATJEGUS  PYRACANTHA. 

This,  usually  called  ''  Pyracantha,"  or  Evergreen  Thorn,  is 
a  plant  which  attracts  the  attention  of  every  one  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  beautifol  coral-coloured  berries  which  it  pro- 
duces in  great  profusion  contrast  splendidly  witii  its  daik 
green  foliage.  It  is  a  plant  easily  cultivated,  and  perfectly 
hardy — two  very  important  characteristics. 

This  is  another  plant  which  I  wish  to  recommend  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  dinner-table.  It  is  readily  increased  from  seed ; 
or  plants  about  a  foot  high  can  be  purchased  at  most  nurseries 
at  a  cheap  rate.  A  very  little  trouble  will  bring  them  into  the 
shape  of  pyramids  or  standards.  In  the  former  shape,  with 
berries  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  vase  up  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  plant,  they  are  objects  of  great  attraction.  Thej 
may  be  trained  in  any  other  way  which  fancy  may  dictate  ,* 
little  globular  bushes  are  very  pretty. 

The  best  way  to  grow  them,  I  think,  is  to  plant  them  out  in 
an  open  sunny  border,  and  to  lift  and  root-prune  them  every 
season,  which  will  keep  them  dwarf  and  fruitfal.  A  few  plants 
can  be  taken  up  in  as  many  minutes,  potted,  and  sent  to  the 
dinner-table,  and  difficult  must  they  be  to  please  who  oonid 
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not  admire  snoh  loyely  objects.  My  wife  says  the  Fyraoantha 
is  a  most  charming  plant  as  an  ornament,  and  most  gardeners* 
iriTes  are  pretty  good  judges  as  to  what  looks  well  and  what 
does  not. 

larger  plants  are  very  ornamental  for  entrance  halls,  corri- 
dors, and  other  rooms  in  the  mansion. 

There  is  another  purpose  for  which  this  plant  is  admirably 
adapted,  and  if  it  is  a  secret  I  will  "  let  it  oat "  if  requested. 
— John  Perkins,  Thomham  Gardenia  Eye. 

[Let  it  ont,  by  all  means. — Eds.] 


THE  NEW  ROSES. 


DiSAPPoniTHENT  makes  us  Tcry  chary  of  entertaining  any 
exalted  ideas.  We  haye  been  so  often  bitten,  our  expectations 
so  often  raised  only  to  be  disappointed,  that  an  unknown  Bose, 
tmlese  it  comes  with  the  character  of  the  raiser  as  a  guarantee, 
is,  notwithstanding  the  grand  name  and  the  high-sounding  de- 
scription, considered  as  anything  but  magnificent ;  and  as  I  am 
now  about  to  travel  into  those  unknown  regions  where  many  a 
^aracter  is  lost,  and  whose  shores  are  covered  with  the  relics 
of  many  a  condemned  felon,  and  with  the  leaves  of  catalogues 
which  "  lie "  there,  as  they  did  when  we  first  opened  them 
with  eager  hands,  I  must  ask  for  forbearance  if  I  stumble, 
and,  terrified  at  what  has  already  happened,  hesitate  to  guide 
my  friends  where  I  have  not  ventured  myself.  I  will,  however, 
do  as  in  former  years — endeavour  to  give  a  guess  from  what 
one  does  know. 

CHABLEB  VEBDIEB. 

21.  Paul  Verdier. — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  very  large,  full,  per- 
fectly imbricated.    Magnificent  lively  rose. 

This  sounds  well ;  and  when  at  Yitry  I  heard  a  good  deal 
said  of  a  new  Bose  that  G.  Yerdier  had.  Doubtless  this  was  it. 
It  seems  to  be  of  the  Duchesse  de  Oaylus  character ;  and  unques- 
tionably the  raiser  of  that  fine  Bose  ought  to  be  trusted,  espe- 
cially as  some  of  our  best  Boses  were  his. 

TOUVAIS. 

22.  Alba  Camea, — ^Yigorous.  Flowers  medium,  full,  very 
well  shaped,  white  lightly  tinted  with  rose ;  reverse  of  petals 
pure  white. 

28.  A»paiie. — Vigorous.  Flowers  large,  veiy  full,  flat,  clear 
red,  lively  crimson  at  centre. 

24.  Jioee  Perfection.  —  Yigorous.  Flower  very  large,  full, 
very  well  shaped,  very  sweet-scented,  and  holding  itsdf  well, 
dark  ruby  and  brilliant  rose. 

In  looking  over  the  last  two  years*  lists  I  find  that  the  fol- 
lowing came  from  him — ^Belle  Bose,  Semiramis,  Souvenir  d*nne 
Mdre  in  1864 ;  and  Comte  Alphonse  de  Serenge,  Danae,  and 
Monsseline  in  1865,  not  one  of  which  is  worth  retaining  in  our 
lists.  I  am  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  we  can  trust  his 
descriptions. 

LUBAUD. 

25.  Franroia  Treyve. — Yigorous.  Flowers  large,  very  full, 
Bhai)e  of  the  Cabbage  Bose,  beautiful  shining  dark  scarlet. 
Very  beautiful. 

26.  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  If anx.— Vigorous.  Flowers  very 
large,  fall,  lively  rose  marbled  with  purple.    Very  beautiful. 

27.  ilademoiseile  Therhe  Coumer. — Yigorous  ;  seedling  of 
G^nt  des  Batailles.  Flowers  large,  fuU,  lively  rose,  pure 
white  in  the  centre. 

Ijast  year  M.  Liabaud  also  sent  out  three,  of  which  Jean 
Cherpin  promises  to  be  a  good  and  desirable  Bose :  hence  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  first  of  these,  at  any  rate,  is  likely 
to  be  an  acquisition. 

DAUAIZIN. 

28.  ConUesfe  de  VaUler. — ^Yery  vigorous.  Flowers  medium- 
sized,  full,  well  formed,  dark  violet  purple,  with  blackish  shading. 

29.  Felix  Genero.  Very  vigorous.  Flowers  large,  full,  very 
well  formed,  beautiful  violet  rose. 

30.  Frani;oi3  Detbovf. — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  large,  full,  cup- 
shaped,  lively  red  shaded  with  lilac. 

Of  the  new  Boses  of  last  year  three  were  the  production  of 
If.  Damaizin,  and  of  these  Hippolyte  Flandrin  and  Frederic 
Biborel  are  excellent  Boses;  while  I  have  also  heard  Abel 
Qonod  well  spoken  of :  hence  we  may  hope  well  of  these.  The 
first  two  sound  well,  as  there  is  a  novidty  in  their  colouring. 

OOBB. 

31.  Claire  Renard. — Yigorous.  Flowers  large,  full,  cup- 
shaped,  very  lively  rose. 

1  asked  last  year  who  was  likely  to  hear  anything  of  Aurore 
Bor^ale,  La  Tendresse,  ard  Triptol^me,  this  ndser^s  fiowers 


last  year.    My  anticipations  were  well  founded,  and  hence  I 
shall  pass  this. 

FONTAINE   vkSE. 

82.  Berthe  Chanu. — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  large,  full,  imbri- 
cated, beautifnl  lively  carmine  rose. 

88.  ScBur  Th^le. — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  large,  fuU,  very  well 
shaped,  metallic  rose  {earmini  lieeri  argenti),  I  confess  myself 
nnable  to  do  justice  to.  this  in  a  translation.  But  for  what  are 
we  indebted  to  M.  Fontaine  ?  Fanny  Petzold,  Gustavo  Persin, 
and  Mademoiselle  Marie  Bady — ^who  knows  these  worthies  ? 

84.  Madame  Dubus. — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  large,  full,  very 
well  shaped,  brilliant  reddish  vermilion. 

85.  Triomphe  de  Soiesons. — Yigorous.  Flowers  large,  verv 
full,  very  well  formed,  beautiful  flesh-coloured  rose  shaded  witn 
salmon. 

OAUTBEAU. 

86.  Engbfie  Scribe. — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  large,  full,  well- 
fonned,  fiery  red^  very  brilliant.     Of  this  I  can  say  nothing. 

oniLLOT  p:^be. 

87.  Charles  Verdier. — Yigorous ;  seedling  of  Victor  Yerdier. 
Flowers  very  large,  very  full,  well  formed,  beautiful  rose, 
slightly  bordered  with  blush.    Very  beautiful. 

88.  McutameBeUendenKer. — Not  vigorous.  Flowers  medium- 
sized,  full,  pure  white. 

89.  Momiiur  Noman. — ^Vigorous ;  seedling  of  Jules  Margottin. 
Flowers  large,  full,  tender  rose  bordered  with  blush.  Very 
beautiful. 

If  M.  Quillot  has  put  Charles  Yerdier's  name  to  a  bad  or 
indifferent  Bose  lie  ought  to  be  lianged  on  the  highest  standard 
one  could  get,  and  be  pelted  with  his  ewn  catalogues.  It  and 
M.  Neman  seem  as  like  as  two  Peas,  and  let  us  hope  both  are 
good. 

botau. 

40.  Capitaine  Paul.— Yigorous.  Flowers  large,  full,  well 
formed,  lively  red. 

41.  Souvenir  de  Monsieur  BolL—rYigOTOUB.  Flowers  very 
large,  very  full,  very  well  formed,  cerise  red  shaded  with  aurore. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  coloigr  of  the  dawn.  I  confess  my 
inability  to  understand  or  translate  it. 

We  are  not  much  indebted  to  M.  Boyau,  so  our  expectations 
must  not  be  raised  much  as  to  these. 

PETEBS. 

42.  Euryanthe. — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  large,  nearly  full,  glo- 
bular, red  shaded  with  velvety  black,  passing  into  a  bluish  tint. 

48.  Gloire  de  Thalwitz. — Yigorous.  Flowers  large,  fuU, 
sparkling  scarlet  carmine  red,  reflexed  with  lake.  Superior  to 
President  Lincoln. 

Of  this  raiser  I  know  nothing,  nor  am  I  conscious  that  I 
have  ever  heard  his  name  or  where  he  hails  from. 

SOUPBBT  BT  NOTTINO. 

44.  PanachS  de  Luxembourg. — Yigorous.  Flowers  medium- 
sized,  full,  well  formed,  purple  and  violet,  striped  and  marbled 
with  salmon  rose.  A  sport  from  Docteur  Amal.   (Who  is  he?) 

I  do  not  think  this  promises  much. 

LEVEQUE   ET  FILS. 

45.  Monsieur  Ouiix  d'Est-Ange. — Yigorous.  Flowers  medium 
or  large,  full,  brilliant  red. 

We  owe  many  good  Boses  to  honest  old  Levdque,  and  this 
may  be  another. 

TBOniLLABD. 

46.  Lauriol  de  Bamy. — Yigorous.  Flowers  large,  full,  glo- 
bular, imbricated,  beautiful,  veiy  lovely  currant  red. 

47.  Mademoiselle  Marie  de  la  VitUboinet{\).  —  Yigorous. 
Flowers  large,  very  full,  delicately  imbricated,  beautiful  tender 
rose. 

48.  Monsieur  TAi^rg.— Yigorous.  Flowers  large,  very  full, 
regular,  fine  brilliant  red. 

The  first  of  these  sounds  well,  but  one  has  been  so  very  often 
disappointed  in  Trouillard*s  Boses,  that  I  hesitate  to  pronounce. 

VIONEBON. 

49.  President  Porcher. — Yigorous.  Flowers  very  large,  fuU, 
beautiful  clear  rose,  shaded  with  carmine. 

This  seems  to  be  nothing  out  of  the  common,  and  so  it  must 
be  left. 

XOBEAU  BOBEBT. 

50.  Geniral  CAampionnet.— Yigorous.  Flowers  large,  full, 
cup-shaped,  lively  red,  shaded  with  violet. 

LEVET. 

51.  Jean  France.— -Yexj  vigorous.  Flowers  medium,  full, 
well  formed,  dark  purple. 

And  so,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  finish  my  task,  and  not  with- 
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out  some  misgiYiDg ;  for  to  profess  to  give  an  opinion  involTes 
the  charge  of  being  told  by-and-by,  Why  did  you  recommend 
jne  saoh  rubbish  ?  I  have,  however,  given  my  honest  opinion, 
and  only  hope  that  it  may  be  verified  by  the  result. — D.,  Deed, 
P.S. — I  find  that  several  Bose-grovers  speak  of  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Bady,  a  seedling  of  Fontaine  pdre  of  last  year,  as  the 
best  of  the  new  Boses  of  1866 ;  if  so,  my  remarks  on  his  seed- 
lings would  be  modified. 


TIME    FOR   PLANTING    OUT    PELARGONIUMS 
IN  BEDS. 

I  OBSKBVE  in  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist "  for  this  month, 
a  tetter  from  '*  A.  D.,"  who  is  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  very 
admirable  list  of  plants  for  the  spring  decoration  of  our 
gardens — a  subject  which  has  engaged  my  attention  ever  since 
I  took  to  gardening,  which,  however,  is  not  a  very  long  time. 

X  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  this  matter  we  are  far 
Mnnd  our  ancestors,  for  they  had  not  to  clear  out  their  beds 
for  bedding  plants  as  we  have  now.  The  question  is.  How  can 
we  make  our  flower-beds  look  gay  in  the  spring  without  en- 
oroaching  on  the  time  when  our  bedding  plants  should  be 
planted  out  ? 

This  leads  to  another  question  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two—viz.,  When  should  we  put  out  our  bedding  plants  ? 

**  A.  D."  gives  us  a  list  of  annuals,  &c.,  which  would  make 
any  garden  exceedingly  gay  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end 
of  Jtme  (even  if  sown  in  the  previous  August),  but  how  about 
the  bedding  plants  ?  I  gather  from  "  A.  D.'s  "  letter  that  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  putting  out  of  bedding  plants  i?  best 
deferred  till  quite  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  even 
in  the  "sunny  south"  from  which  he  writes.  .  Now  my  ex- 
perience, even  in  the  last  very  eccentric  May,  shows  that  as 
far  as  the  moderately  tender  bedding  plants,  such  as  Pelar- 
goniums and  Lobelias,  are  concerned,  the  sooner  they  are 
planted  out,  provided  the  soil  is  wet,  the  better.  I  will  give 
yon  the  simple  statement  of  what  I  did  last  May,  and  your 
readers  may  draw  their  conclusions.  I  will  merely  premise 
that  my  garden  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  of 
this  district  (near  Chester),  and  is  notoriously  cold. 

You  may  remember  that  we  had  dry  weather  for  the  first 
ten  days  of  May.  On  the  night  of  the  11th  we  had  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  rain,  which  wetted  the  soil  thoroughly.  On  the  12th 
I  planted  out  four  beds  of  Pelargoniums  and  a  few  Lobelias. 
Ihe  same  night  it  was  bitterly  cold  and  hailed  furiously,  and 
the  next  day  I  received  condolences  from  my  friends  on  having 
planted  out.  We  then  had  a  pleasing  mixture  of  frost,  cold 
east  wind,  and  dry  weather,  till  the  80th  of  May,  during 
which  time  not  another  plant  was  put  out,  and  my  gardener 
oocnpied  himself  with  washing  the  frost  off  the  leaves  of  the 
Pelargoniums  every  morning — a  proceeding  which,  in  my 
opinion,  accounts  for  the  cheerful  russet  hue  that  all  their 
older  leaves  presented  by  the  end  of  May.  Certain  plants  of 
doth  of  Gold  Pelargonium  that  were  providentially  over- 
Vwked  by  him  had  quite  a  brilliant  appearance  compared  with 
those  tha{  had  undergone  the  morning  ablution. 

Well,  at  last  the  rain. came,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment  the  remaining  plants  were  put  out,  and  most  of  my 
neighbours  began  now  to  plant  out. 

.  Let  us  now  skip  the  next  thjree  weeks,  and  see  what  is  the 
comparative  condition  of  the  early  and  late-planted  beds. 
Why,  the  former  are  beds  well  filled  with  flourishing  bushy 
plants  well  covered  with  bloom  (a  bed  of  Lord  Palmers  ton  was 
perfectly  glorious),  while  those  that  had  been  coddled  up  had 
seaively  shown  a  sign  of  growth.  Of  course  I  am  comparing 
Pelargoniums  with  Pelargoniums.  The  contract  was  absolutely 
ladiorous.  Nor  had  the  late-planted  Pelargoniums  begun  to 
look  really  well  when  I  left  home  for  a  two-months  residence 
on  the  Continent  in  the  second  week  in  August,  and,  as  after 
that  came  the  deluge,  of  course  they  never  did  look  well  all  the 
summer;  while  the  early-planted  beds  during  the  fine  dry 
weather  we  had  in  June  and  July  were  simply  gorgeous. 

Now,  as  the  very  earliest  annuals  sown  in  August,  and 
planted  out  as  large  plants  in  October  in  the  places  they  have 
to  occupy  in  spring,  entirely  decline  flowering  before  May  with 
liie,  I  should  have  been  compelled  either  to  have  grubbed  them 
up  in  their  prime  or  to  have  postponed  the  bedding-out.  As 
a  xnatter  of  fact,  the  reason  I  did  not  fill  more  beds  on  the 
12th  of  May  was  that  the  others  were  occupied  with  Silene 
pendula,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Bex  Rubrorum  and  Purple  Crown 
Tmips,  all  then  in  full  bloom.    The  beds  I  planted  had  been 


filled  with  early  single  Tulips  (saeh  as  Scarlet  Van  Tkel, 
White  Pottebakker,  Canary  Bird,  and  Molidre),  Hyacinths,  and 
Crocuses,  all  of  which  were  well  over  before  I  wanted  to  plant» 
and  were  oonsequently  moved  to  a  qoiet  comer  of  the  kitafaen 
garden  to  make  room  for  their  snooesson. 

Let  me  earn  up  by  saying  that  while  in  these  latitodea  m- 
tnnm<8own  annuals  do  not  flower  early  enough  in  the  spinig 
to  be  done  before  the  bedding  plants  are  put  ont,  yet  in& 
Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  early  single  Tulips,  Primulas  (as  Poly- 
anthus, ^c),  and  other  early  perennials,  a  garden  may  be  gay 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  October,  and  much 
longer  if  Chrysanthemums  are  judiciously  intzodoeed.— 
AiiFBED  0.  Walkeb. 


VINE  BORDERS,  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 


Six-ninths  loam. 
Two-ninths  boilod  bones. 
On«-ninth  sUble  manure. 

1    Loam. 
9in.  1    Boiled  bones. 
)     Stable  manure. 

"Then  chopped  sods, lime rab- 

9  in. 

Equal  parts  of — 

Chopped  sods, 
Lime  rubbish. 
Boiled  bones, 
OhareoaL 

bi«h,  boiled  bones,  and  char- 
ooal,  in  layers  of  9  inches 

4  in. 

Lime  rubbish  and  boUedbonea. 

or  1  foot  in  thickness.    The 
vhole  of  this  shoold  be  well 

Between  each  lAjet  of  the 
abore    deeoiptton    I    shall 
piaee  2  inches  in  thickiMsa 

9  in. 

Equal  parts  of— 

Lime  rubbish. 
Boiled  bones, 
CharooaL 

2in. 

tion  of  about  two-thirds  of 
lime  mbbiah  to  one  of  bones." 

9  In. 

Equal  parts  of— 
Chopped  sods. 
Lime  rubbish, 
BoUed  bonee, 
ChareoaL 

"After  the  flags  haye  all  been 
properly  fixed  I  shall  place 
OTer  them  a  nine-inch  layer 
of  lime  and  brick  rubbish, 
mixingwith  it  a  Uberal  quan- 
tity of  bonee." 

,u.. 

9  in. 

Equal  parts  of— 
Chapped  sods, 
;    Lime  rubbish, 
1    Boiled  bones, 
I    CharooaL 

<  9  in. 


60  in. 


Lime  and  brick 
rubbish,  and 
Boiled  bones. 


Flags. 


I  AH  preparing  soil  for  a  border  wherein  to  plant  two  hun- 
dred young  Vines,  and  have  read  with  much  attention  Mr. 
Wills^s  description  of  what  he  intends  doing  to  form  a  good  and 
lasting  Vine-border.  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  Mr.  Wills*8 
statement  in  a  tabular  form,  which  may  possibly  be  acceptable 
to  your  numerous  readers. 

Will  Mr.  Wills  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  whether  I  haTe 
exactly  caught  his  meaning  ?  And  if  he  will  say  what  would 
be  fair  growth  for  young  Vines  to  make  without  fire  heat  in 
such  a  season  as  we  have  had,  I  will,  if  his  answer  does  not 
make  me  utterly  ashamed  of  them,  tell  him  how  I  planted 
ninety -four  Vines,  and  what  I  planted  them  in. — H.  S. 

[**  H.  S."  has  not  quite  understood  my  article  on  the  above. 
His  tabular  arrangement  is  very  good.  In  his  table  he  has 
put  equal  parts  of  chopped  sods,  lime  rubbish,  boiled  boneff, 
and  charcoal.  That  portion  of  the  article  he  quotes  should 
convince  him  that  I  did  not  mean  to  put  an  equal  quantity  of 
bones  in  proportion  to  the  sods  and  lime  rubbish,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  placed  in  layers,  but  was  to  be  well  incorporated 
together.  The  quanti:;y  of  bones  I  shall  use  will  be  about  two 
pecks  for  mixing  with  each  nine-ini^  layer  for  a  border,  say, 
10  feet  wide  and  SO  feet  long.  He  has  eonrectly  nnderstood 
my  meaning  with  respect  to  the  two-inch  layers.  I  see  that  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  larger  bones  placed  on  the  flags 
with  the  drainage  should  be  raw  and  not  boiled. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  "  H.  8."  will  tell  us  all  partioulais 
about  the  ninety- four  Vines  he  mentions,  and  how  he  made 
his  border,  the  kinds  of  Vines  he  planted,  &c.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject so  interesting  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal,  that  I  am 
sure  his  experience  will  be  very  much  appreciated.  I  could 
scarcely  hazard  an  opinion  about  the  growth  of  '*  fi.  S.*b" 
Vines  without  fire  heat  in  such  a  season  as  we  have  just  expe- 
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rienced,  bo  xnnoh  depends  on  the  treatment  and  the  locality. 
I  am  sure  "  H.  S."  need  not  be  ashamed  to  state  the  tniih 
about  them.  It  would  fdso  be  interesting  to  know  the  kinds 
whioh  he  has  planted,  the  growth  in  len^h  and  thickness  of 
each  variety,  and  whether  or  not  the  canes  are  well  ripened. — 
J.  Wills.] 

NOTICE. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a  correspondent,  and 
forwarded  by  him  to  as  for  pnbUeation : — 

"  Having  a  few  plants  to  spare  of  an  entirely  new  and  most 
delicions  fruit  from  Java,  of  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
had  several,  and  has  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with 
the  fmit,  I  thought  that  perhaps  yon  might  like  a  plant. 

**  This  beantifal  tree  grows  eanly  in  the  stove,  and  is  very 
dwarf  in  habit.  The  flowers  are  sweet-scented  and  large,  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  most  splendid  fruits  known. 

**  The  plants  are  small,  but  very  strong  and  healthy,  and  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  cheque  for  three  guineas, 
extremely  carefully  packed  in  case.  The  tree  will  flower  and 
fruit  next  year.  The  Emperor's  letter  can  be  sent  to  be  read 
if  liked. — J.  Hollett." 

[We  think  it  our  duty,  after  what  occurred  relative  to  Mr. 
HuUett's  Mangosteens  and  14  lbs.-fruited  Passiflora,  to  print 
this  letter,  and  to  state  that  we  no  longer  have  Mr.  HuHett  as 
a  correspondent,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  be  careful  how 
they  receive  such  representations. — Ens.] 


VINES  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS  IN  THE 
SAME  HOUSE. 

I  HAVB  lately  erected  a  greenhouse  here  of  the  following 
dimensions  :— Length,  inside  measurement,  29  feet  6  inches ; 
breadth  of  ditto,  16  feet ;  height  of  back  wall,  14  feet  8  inches ; 
height  to  front,  7  feet  4  indies.  The  front  of  the  house  is 
composed  of  eight  sashes  and  a  glass  door,  the  latter  being  in 
the  centre  with  four  sashes  on  each  side.  The  sashes  are 
4  leet  high  by  8  feet  wide,  and  are  all  hinged  so  as  to  open  to 
any  extent  desired,  and  due  ventilation  is  effected  by  means  of 
four  sliding  sashes  in  the  roof.  The  front  brickwork  is  about 
8  feet  inside,  but  only  1  foot  6  inches  above  the  Vine-borde»  on 
the  outside.  The  house  is  heated  by  four-inch  hot-water  pipes, 
and  the  heat  could  be  raised  to  120''  Fahr.  if  required.  Now, 
can  I  have  good  flowers  and  good  Grapes  in  this  house  7 

I  intend  to  plant  ten  Vines — that  is,  one  at  every  second 
rafter.  The  length  of  rafter  is  17  feet  6  inches.  The  distance 
between  each  Vine  will  be  3  feet  4  inches.  The  Vine-border  is 
outside  the  house,  and  its  breadth  14  feet.  I  have  been  given 
four  well-grown  Vines — ^viz.,  one  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one 
Bowood  Muscat,  one  Muscat  Hamburgh,  one  Doohesa  ol 
Bnccleach.  Are  these  suited  for  such  a  house  as  mine»  and, 
if  so,  wbat  would  you  advise  the  other  six  to  be  ? 

llie  back  wall  is  29  feet  6  inches  long,  and  14  feet  8  inches 
high.  In  front  of  it — that  is,  between  it  and  the  flagged  floor  of 
the  house,  is  a  pit  2  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  I  have  laid  4  inches  of  broken  stones,  upon  these  two 
lengths  of  three-inch  pipe,  which  are  connected  with  a  boiler 
(not  the  same  as  that  heating  the  house),  and  are  furnished  with 
a  stop-oook,  so  that  the  boiling  water  can  be  turned  on  or  oft  at 
pleasure.  I  mean  to  put  2  inches  of  broken  stones  over  these, 
then  to  cover  the  whole  with  turf  cut  from  an  old  pasture,  and 
to  fill  up  the  pit  with  maiden  earth. 

My  present  intention  is  to  plant  in  this  border  six  standard 
May  Duke  Cherries,  the  stems  to  be  at  least  6  feet  high  before 
they  branch,  and  in  the  five  intervals  between  these  I  would 
plant  an  Orange  tree,  a  Lemon,  a  Lime,  a  Citron,  and  a  Shaddock. 
These  could  grow  to  the  height  of  6  feet,  and  furnish  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall — ^would  they  do  in  such  a  border?  Besides 
this,  I  would  use  the  border  for  propagating-purposes.  Along 
the  entire  margin  of  it  the  four-inch  house-heating  pipes  run, 
while  underneath  heat  is  given  by  the  three  inch  pipes.  Now,  if 
I  covered  this  border  about  an  inch  or  so  deep  with  silver  sand, 
could  I  in  spring  strike  what  cuttings  I  wanted  for  bedding 
plants  ?"  Please  to  recommend  me  some  book  on  the  care  of  a 
greenhouse. — ^A  Subscriber,  BaUinasloe, 

[Yon  may  have  both  fruit  and  flowers  good  if  you  be  sonke- 
what  limited  in  your  desires  as  to  variety.  In  your  proposed 
list  of  Vines  you  have  marked  so  many  Muscats  and  others 
recpxirxag  a  high  temperature,  that  you  could  only  succeed  with 


plants  in  the  house  by  having  them  in  chiefly  when  the  Vines 
were  at  rest;  and  if  you  wanted  plants  needing  a  high  tem- 
perature at  that  time,  then  the  Vines  would  have  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  house ;  and  all  proper  greenhouse  plants  wonld,  on 
the  other  hand,  require  to  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  Vines 
broke  in  the  house  after  being  taken  in.  Our  advice  would  be^ 
to  be  satisfied  with  late  Grapes — say  from  August  until 
towards  the  end  of  October,  and  then  to  grow  plants  which  wfll 
either  stand  the  shade  of  the  Vines,  or  be  capable  of  going  oat 
of  doors  after  they  have  made  the  house  gay  all  the  winter 
and  spring. 

Our  present  remarks  will,  therefore,  apply  to  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  house.  The  kinds  of  Vines  we  would  select 
are  the  following : — One  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (nearest  the  • 
boiler),  one  Bucldand  Sweetwater,  one  Muscat  Hamburgh,  one 
Prolific  Sweetwater,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  one  Trentham 
Black,  one  White  Frontignan,  one  Black  Champion,  one  Boyal^ 
Muscadine  or  Golden  Hamburgh,  one  Lady  Downe's.  This 
would  give  you  a  White  and  Black  pretty  well  alternately,  and 
yon  may  increase  the  Black  Hamburghs. 

The  plants  whioh  we  would  chiefly  grow,  would  be  GhineBe 
Primulas,  Calceolarias  (herbaceous),  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens* 
CytisuB,  Acacias,  Oranges,  Camellias,  Daphnes,  Epaoris,  Pelar- 
goniums, especially  scarlet  and  fine-foliaged  kinds,  and  Fuohsiae. 
Now,  this  is  how  we  would  manage  such  a  house :  We  would 
plant  the  Vines  inside  if  we  could.  In  your  arrangement^they 
must  be  planted  outside,  but  the  stems  should  be  protected. 
We  would  prune  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  cut,  dress  the  Vines, 
and  then  fill  the  house  with  plants.  We  would  keep  the  house 
in  winter  at  from  40°  to  45**,  with  a  rise  from  sunshine  of  trom 
10°  to  !&",  provided  air  were  given  by  the  time  the  house  ap- 
proached 60°,  but  not  hotter  at  night  by  fire  heat  than  from 
40°  to  45°.  With  such  management  the  Vines  will  not  break 
much  until  towards  April ;  and  whilst  breaking,  and  the  bunches 
were  showing,  we  would  make  no  difference  in  the  house  until  ' 
the  latter  approached  the  blooming  period.  Then  we  shoal^  v 
like  to  keep  the  house  warmer  and  closer  than  would  suit  the 
hardier  plants,  as  Cytisus,  Aoadas,  &c. ;  but  they  wovld  g(>. 
out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  place,  whilst  Camellias,  Oranges, 
Daphnes,  Epacrises,  &o.,  would  like  the  shade  and  the  ad^ 
ditional  heat,  and  might  either  remain  in  the  house  or  be 
taken  out  for  a  short  time,  as  the  Grapes  became  ripe  and 
needed  a  drier  air.  By  such  management  very  good  Grapes 
can  be  obtained. 

In  such  a  house,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cytisus,  . 
Camellias,  Epaoris,  Daphnes,  Mignonette,  Violets,  &o.,  can  be 
had  in  bloom  all  the  winter  and  spring.  The  Primulas,  Cine* 
rarias.  Calceolarias,  Violets,  Mignonette,  Chrysanthemums,  ^c>. 
can  be  prepared  in  cold  pits,  or  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and 
be  housed  by  the  middle  of  October.  Early-flowering  Pelar- 
goniums will  bloom  in  May,  and  in  hght  places  in  June, 
and  then  may  be  turned  out  and  cut  down,  repotted,  and  housed 
as  above.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  will  not  only  bloom  in  winter 
and  spring,  but  they  will  flower  all  the  summer,  even  in  a  little- 
shade  and  a  raised  temperature,  and  may  be  pruned  back,  and 
started  afresh.  Cytisus  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Acacia  will 
do  admirably  all  the  winter  and  spring,  and  may  be  turned  out 
in  a  sheltered  place  by  the  beginning  of  May.  The  grandest 
plants  of  all  will  be  the  sweet  Daphnes,  Oranges,  Camellias, 
and  Epacrises— the  latter,  the  true  Heaths  of  Austialasia,  and 
as  beautiful  as  Ericas,  are  just  in  their  glory  in  such  a  house 
where  they  have  a  cool  temperature  to  bloom  in,  and  a  high- 
temperature  in  which  to  make  their  wood.  This  and  the  shade 
at  that  time  just  suit  thorn,  Camellias,  and  Oranges,  in  making 
their  wood  and  setting  their  buds ;  and  but  for  the  damp  re- 
quired in  watering,  these  might  all  remain  as  the  Grapes 
became  ripe,  damp  being  kept  from  the  berries  by  encasing 
the  bunches  in  glazed  bags,  or  cutting  the  bunches  as  so<mi 
as  thoronglily  ripe.  Setting  the  plants  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  place  for  a  fow  weeks  would  do  them  no  harm. 
We  have  not  mentioned  Azaleas,  but  all  those  which  bloom 
early  might  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Fuchsias  kept  in  the 
cellar  all  the  winter  would  thrive  in  the  open  parts  of  such  a 
house  in  summer ;  and  then  if  the  house  be  kept  closer  and 
hotter  for  the  Vines,  if  the  Camellias,  (S;c.,  were  not  enough* 
there  might  be  a  fine  show  from  tender  and  half-tender 
annuals,  as  feathered  Cockscomb,  true  Cockscomb,  Browallias, 
and  Cleome.  Thus  with  a  little  managenent ,  even  when  the 
Vines  were  ripening  their  fruit,  the  house  might  always  be 
sweet  and  gay. 

One  more  subject  we  must  allude  to,  and  that  is  the  shut-in 
border  at  the  back  of  the  house,  2  feet  wide,  8  feet  deep,  with. 
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a  layer  of  Btones  below  and  aboye  two  three-ineh  pipes, 
heated  from  a  separate  source  to  that  which  heats  the  house. 
The  length  of  the  house  is  m  feet.  Now,  to  do  the  best  with 
this  border,  it  mnst  not  be  applied  to  too  many  purposes.  It 
will  make  a  first-rate  propagating-bed  or  pit,  supplied  with 
sashes.  It  will  also  do  weU  for  growing  fruit  or  flowers,  but 
not  answer  two  purposes  well  at  the  same  time.  Ton  pro- 
pose planting  in  this  border,  in  good  soil,  six  standard  May 
Duke  Chezries,  and  between  these  a  licmon,  a  Lime,  a  Citron, 
a  Shaddock,  and  an  Orange,  which  could  grow  to  a  height  of 
6  feet,  whilst  the  Cherries  could  cover  the  other  8  feet  8  inches 
of  the  wall.  Now,  the  Cherries  could  only  be  expected  to 
iucceed  in  a  late  yineiy,  or  if  in  an  early  one,  the  fruit  must  be 
swelling  nicely  by  the  time  the  Grapes  were  showing  their 
shoots,  as  nothing  could  be  made  of  the  Cherries  without 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  a  low  temperature  at  first.  Besides, 
bottom  heat  would  be  injurious  to  the  Cherries,  though  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Oranges,  Limes,  ice.  No  better 
border  or  contrivance  could  be  had  for  the  latter,  which  would 
thus  cover  the  back  wall.  The  border  would  also  answer  well 
for  Camellias,  and  when  the  wall  was  furnished  it  would 
always  be  a  grand  show  in  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
Shade  and  extra  heat  when  the  Vines  were  growing  would  just 
be  suitable  for  the  Camellias.  With  such  a  wall  covered 
with  Camellias,  Oranges,  Lemons,  &c.,  there  need  be  none  of 
these  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  except  small  plants.  If,  how- 
ever, the  wall  were  thus  planted,  we  do  not  think  you  could 
do  much  with  the  side  of  the  raised  border  in  the  way  of  pro- 
pagating. The  soil  migiht  be  covered  with  smi^  Ferns  and 
Mosses.  If  you  determine  on  making  that  border  suit  growing 
flowering  plants,  and  also  serve  for  propagating,  you  had  better 
shut  off  so  many  spaces  for  the  plimts,  as  Camellias  and 
Oranges,  and  have  other  spaces  with  nothing  but  stones  and 
sand  above  the  pipes,  and  then  a  glass  over  these  spaces  for 
propagating-purposes.  We  would  prefer  having  it  all  devoted 
to  one  purpose,  and  for  display,  rich  scent,  and  for  fine  colours, 
nothing  would  beat  Camellias  and  Oi^anges. 

Eeane*8  •*  In-door  Gardening  "  will  suit  you.  You  can  have 
it  free  by  post  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  twenty  stamps 
with  your  direction.] 


CONIFERJE. 

I  HAvz  read  with  much  interest  in  your  columns  accounts  of 
exotic  trees  at  Linton  Park,  and  elsewhere,  by  Mr.  Bobson  and 
Mr.  Kent,  who  are  deserving  of  thanks  for  the  valuable  in- 
formation thus  given.  •  To  satisfy  the  curiously  exact,  they 
have  expressed  with  sufficient  minuteness  the  size,  the  age, 
and  progress  of  growth  of  each  species,  and  distinguished  the 
kinds  which  do  and  do  not  succeed  well.  Now,  as  they  find 
(I  allude  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Bobson*s  descriptions),  that 
some  of  the  species — for  instance,  Abies  Douglasii  at  Linton 
Park — do  not  thrive  weU  at  one  place,  and  yet  succeed  admirably 
in  other  localities,  it  wbuld  be  very  desirable  if  some  of  those 
gentlemen  would  complete  their  descriptions  by  explaining 
the  positions — ^high  or  low,  the  nature  of  the  soil — ^wet  or  dry, 
shelter  or  exposure,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  trees  in 
question. 

Many  of  the  larger  Conifers  prefer  a  northerly  or  north-west 
aspect — ^most  of  them  high  ground ;  but  although  they  are  found 
in  positions  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea  level,  we  must  not 
suppose  they  are  all  equally  well  adapted  for  being  planted  in 
high  and  exposed  places  in  this  country.  Abies  Douglasii, 
WeUingtonia,  and  several  of  the  Piceas  naturally  grow  in  high 
positions,  but  at  the  same  time  they  come  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  mountain  valleys  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  deep 
alluvial  soils.  Some  of  the  long-leaved  Pines — Lambertiana,  for 
example — are  found  in  greatest  vigour  and  size  growing  in 
almost  pure  sand. 

My  experience  is  that  few  of  these  trees  can  be  cultivated 
successfully  unless  they  have  sufficient  moisture,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  so  drained,  either 
by  nature  or  by  art,  that  no  stagnant  water  can  affect  them. 
If  Abies  Douglasii  succeeds  well  in  one  spot  and  not  in  another, 
the  reason  surely  must  be  looked  for  in  its  position,  soil,  ex- 
posure, or  treatment.  It  would  be  an  additional  desideratum 
supplied  if  we  could  be  thoroughly  made  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  its  humidity,  the  position,  shelter,  or  ex- 
posure, and  manner  of  treatment  those  trees  have  enjoyed 
which  thus  lail  to  realise  expectation.— Utivam  Mihi  Dicas. 

[Our  correspondent,  who  resides  at  Brighton,  has  some  ex- ' 


perienoe  in  the  culture  of  ConiferaQ.    In  a  private  letter  to  oa 
he  says — 

"  I  have  upwards  of  seventy  different  species  of  Conifers, 
and  I  am  interested  in  them.  Mine  are  mostly  veiyjoong, 
but  if  they  do  as  well  for  a  few  years  as  they  have  done  hitherto 
I  shall  have  some  fine  specimens.  I  have  an  Araucana  hn- 
bricata  which  has  grown  17  inches  every  year  for  the  last  flrb 
years,  and  there  is  not  a  brown  leaf  on  any  part  of  it.  I  ba^e 
a  Pinus  Gordoniana  which  has  grown  this  year  17  inohee— se- 
cond vear  planted — the  shoot  is  nearly  1  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  leaves  13  inches  long,  some  more.  I  have  an  Abiet 
Douglasii  which  has  grown  in  an  open  space  2  feet  9  inches  thii 
summer."] 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

NOV-EMBEB  GtH. 
Floral   Commtttee. — Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  at  this  mficting 
Dendrobimn  higiblmm,  a  pale  lilac  flower,  vrith  corioos  dicnUr  lide 
petals,  giving  it  almost  the  form  of  a  Pea ;  there^  were  onW  tvo  or 
three  flowers  open,  bat  when  seen  in  better  condition  it  will  ptore 
worthy  of  some  distinction.     Mr.  Boll  sent  a  sooall  coUectbn  of 
plants,  including  several  pots  of  the  sweet-scented  parasite  Casrals 
reflexa,  growing  on  Ivy.    The  white  bell  flowers  ace  nearly  the  size  of 
the  Lil^  of  the  Valley,  and  give  the  plant  a  very  pretty  appeaianfie. 
A  special  certificate'  was  awarded  the  collection.      A  eoUectioa  of 
Orcnids  from  the  Society's  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  indnding  s 
fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossnm  graude,  was  awarded  a  snedal  certi- 
ficate.   Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  sent  several  plants  of  Poa  tririsfis 
argentea  elegans,  nicelj  arranged  and  bordered  with  a  SelaemeUs. 
This  Grass  was  preWonslj  awarded  a  fint-class  certificate  nnair  the 
name  of  Cynorams  cristotus  foliis  variegatis,  which  proved  to  Wia- 
correct;    it    was  shown  on  this    occasion   ri^tly    named.    Bohatt 
Warner,  £>q-«  sent  a  cut  fiower  of  a  Lycaste  of  the  flava  sectioa, 
and  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  cat  flowers  of  Ckmatia  Jachmanoi,  the 
plants   having  been  in  bloom  for  three  months,  and  notwithstand-  - 
ing  the  late  frost,  still  producing  perfect  and  weU-ooloored  flovers. 
From  Mr.  Shortt,  gardener  to  Visoonnt  Eversley,  Heekfidd,  came  eat  . 
specimens  of  Rosens  acnleatns  with  yellow  berries.    It  is  necessaiy 
tnat  the  history  of  this  plant  shonld  be  known  before  any  decision  as 
to  its  merits  ci^  be  arrived  at.    The  berries  are  slightly 'spotted  vilb 
scarlet,  which  wonld  seem  to  decide  that  it  was  a  wpoH  bom  K  mea-  . 
leatns.    It  will  be  nsef ol  as  a  variety  for  rockwork  deeoratiaD.    Jfr. 
Fonjth,  g^hrdener  to  Baron  BothschiU,  exhibited  a  veiy  fine  nwctmea 
of  Anthnrium  Scherzerianum  with  six  brilliant  scayies  in  fall  pexfeo- 
tion.    A  special  certificate  was  awarded  for  good  cnltivalion.    Mesan. 
Lee,  Hammersmith,  brought  cut  specimens  of  SchizoBtylis  coccinea. 
These  brilliant  crimson  spikes  were  cut  from  planta  growing  in  the 
borders  out  of  doorf .    In  form  the  flowers  resemUe,  to  the  geneial  ' 
observer,  those  of  the  Ixia,  but  are  botauically  very  different.    It  is  a 
very  useful  plant  for  this  time  of  the  year.    A  special  certificate  was 
awarded  the  specimens  sent ;  a  first-class  certificate  was  given  bj  a 
Snb- Committee  of  the  Floral  Committee  two  years  a^,  bat  appean 
not  to  have  been  entered  among  the  awards  in  that  seasosi.  A  coUMftaoa 
of  Pelargoninms,  Primulas,  d:c.,  came  from  the  Chiswidc  gardens ;  also 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  berries,  d;e.,  consisting  c^  Cotoneasten* 
Cratiegi,   Snowberry,   Crabs,   and  similar  fruit.    These  were  muck 
admired,  and  deserve  atttntiou  from  all  gardeners ;  their  varied  and 
brilliant  colours  in  the  absence  of  foliage  from   deciduous  shnbi  . 
make  them  veiy  useful  and  highly  ornamental. 

Fruit  Committee. — Mr.  Fors^,  gardener  to  Baron  L.  Be  Bolhi- 
child,  Gnnnersbuiy  Park,  exhibited  three  magnificent  Pines,  hand- 
some in  form  and  beautifully  ripened — ^viz.,  two  Smooth-lesTsd 
Cavennes,  each  weighing  7  lbs.,  and  one  fruit  of  Charlotte  Bothsdold 
9  lbs.  in  weight.  Mr.  Forsyth  received  a  special  certificate  for  the 
latter,  and  a  like  award  was  made  for  the  two  Cayennes.  Adidi  of 
English  Pomegranates  came  from  Mr.  Downing,  .gardener  to  T. 
Grissell,  Esq.,  Norbury  Park,  Dorking ;  and  of  Mangoes  from  Mr. 
Taplin,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth.  In  shape 
the  fruit  were  very  Uke  the  Red  Powis  Mango,  fi^pired  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  tiie  Society's  **  Transactions,"  from  fruit  ripened  in  Eari 
Powis's  garden  at  Walcot  Hall,  Shropshire,  in  September  1826,  bat 
instead  of  exhibiting  a  rich  crimson  cheek,  the  uin  was  of  a  dall 
vellowish  oUve  colour.  Mr.  Mdville,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bum- 
berry,  Dalmeny  Park,  sent  fruit  of  Champion  Fronti^an  Qrupe,  bat 
the  Committee  considered  it  veiy  similar  to  and  inferior  in  ftavoor  to 
Muscat  Champion,  a  valuable  variety  prerionsly  raised  by  Urn. 
Grapes  also  came  from  the  Bev.  George  Kemp,  Sion  College,  London 
WaU,  and  consisted  of  good  bunches  of  Boyal  Muscadine,  grown  on 
the  slate  roof  of  an  outhouse.  Of  Apples,  Earlswood  Pippin,  a  seed- 
ling raised  by  Mr.  Constable,  the  gardener  at  the  Earlswood  Asyiom. 
was  shown,  but  though  of  fair  flavour,  was  not  considered  to  posseas 
any  particular  value ;  and  from  Mr.  Downing,  Norbury  Park,  there 
came  a  oolleetion  of  twdve  kinds,  among  which  were  fine  fnM  of 
Gloria  Mnndi,  Dnmdow's  Seedling,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Wamer^s  King,  - 
an  exoellont  kitchen  Apple,  and  Alfrision,  as  wdl  aa  Barcelona  Pear- 
main,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  and  otiier  dessert  kinds.  A  special  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  for  the  collection.    Of  Pears,  Mr.  Cox,  gardener 
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to  W.  WeUs,  Esq.,  of  Bedleaf,  sent  remftrkaUy  fine  specimens  of 
Benrre  Claiigaaa;  bat  ag  nsoal  with  this  variety,  the  flavonr  was  not 
eqoal  to  the  appearance,  which,  indued,  ib  its  ehief  reoommendation. 
Q.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  QLshnrst  Cottage,  Weybridge,  oontribated  good 
specimens  of  Chaomouiel,  Xrioinp^te  de  Jodoigne,  and  Benrre 
d'Anjon,  gr&wn  in  pots  in  an  orchard-honse,  and  the  fmit  on  being 
tasted  was  fonnd  to  be  of  excellent  flavour ;  bat  the  best  Pear  in  this 
respect  of  any  exhibited  was  Doyenne  dn  Cornice,  from  Chiswick,  a 
deucioas  variety,  which  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known  and  cnl- 
tivated.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  came  a  collection 
of  ten  sorts  of  Beet,  which  was  rendered  all  the  more  interesting  from 
the  circmnstance  of  its  being  aoeompanied  by  cooked  specimens. 
Besides  the  Silver  or  Sea-Kale  Beet,  of  which  the  blanched  leafstalks 
are  the  edible  part,  and  the  White  Sileaian,  there  were  eight  kinds  of 
Bed  Beet — ^namel;^.  Pine  Apple,  Cattell's  Crimson,  Dewar's  Dwarf 
Bed,  Winton's,  Veitch's  Dark  Bed,  two  varieties  designated  as  Hybrid 
No.  2  and  No.  8,  and  Nutting's  Dwarf  Bed.  The- last-named  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  the  best  of  all,  thus  confirming  the  con- 
dosion  at  which  they  had  previously  arrived  from  a  trial  of  the  baked 
roots  of  the  different  varieties  grown  at  Chiswick.  A  special  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  the  collection. 


SciJGSTinc  Meeting.— W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the 
chair.  After  the  election  of  four  Fellows  and  the  usual  announl^e- 
ment  of  the  awards  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, com)led  with  some  remarks  by  these  gentlemen  on  the  subjects 
exhibited,  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  directed  attention  to  a  curious  and 
rather  pretty  Cuseuta  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull,  and  growing  as  a  parasite 
on  Ivy.  '  He  remarked  that  nomeroas  species  of  Coscuta,  or  Dodder, 
are  known,  and  that  many  plants  are  much  injured  by  them,  especially 
Clover,  which  is  attacked  by  C.  trifolii.  On  going  over  some  of  our 
heaths,  also,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Furze  had  aoouired  a  reddish 
hue,  caused  by  a  Cuseuta.  Though  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull  was 
oniamental,  and  deserved  to  be  grown  if  it  could  be  kept  within  bounds, 
still  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  state  that  he  knew  of  no  plants  which, 
if  allowed  to  over-run,  were  more  injurious  than  the  Cuscutas,  which, 
from  rooting  into  the  plants  on  which  they  grow,  ore  extremelv  danger- 
ous in  houses.  After  directing  attention  to  the  yellow-berriecl  variety 
of  Butcher's  Broom  already  noticed,  Mr.  Saunders  remarked  in  re- 
ference to  Gunnera  scabra,  that  it  produces  its  cone-like  inflorescence 
pretliy  freely,  and  has  a  singular  effect  when  this  shoots  up.  The  ^ant, 
nowever,  not  being  perfectly  hardv,  retinizes  some  proteotion  in  wmter, 
and  the  best  mode  of  affording  this  is  to  cover  it  np  with  dry  ashes, 
and  over  these  to  place  straw  or  common  Fern. 


STOKE  NEWINGTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 

The  twentieth  annual  Show  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  ^Vks  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last,  and  was  even 
superior  to  the  exhibitions  of  previous  years  in  the  quality  of  the  spe- 
cimen plants  and  blooms  exhibited.  Of  the  former,  six  from  Mr. 
George,  gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  which  gained  a  silver  cup  in  an 
extra  class,  were  remarkably  fine ;  indeed,  among  the  finest  we  have 
seen  exhibited.  They  consisted  of  Little  Harry,  Golden  Cherub, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Alma,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Golden  Hermione. 

In  the  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Adam  Forsyth,  of  Stoke  Newington, 
was  first  with  very  fine  specimens  of  Christine,  Golden  Christine, 
Alma,  (General  Bainbrigge,  Mount  Etna,  and  Annie  Salter ;  and  Mr. 
George,  who  was  second,  also  had  excellent  specimens.  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  ukewiae  first  in  the  class  for  four  plants,  with  well-grown  and 
finely-bloomed  specimens  of  Alma,  Christine,  Golden  Christine,  and 
Virgin  Que«n. 

Pompones  were  very  well  renresented,  Mr.  Forsyth  being  first  in  the 
olass  for  six,  with  Andromeda,  Duruflet,  Helene,  Cedo  Nulli,  and 
its  Xiilac  and  Golden  varieties,  all  of  which  were  in  fine  bloom  ;  whilst 
the  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  G.  Ballance,  Esq., 
Lower  Clapton,  who  was  second,  were  also  very  good.  For  four 
^aats  Mr.  Forsyth  was  again  first  with  White  Trevenna,  remarkably 
fine,  and  other  kinds  already  named,  whilst  Mr.  Butcher  was  second 
with  Golden  Cedo  NuUi,  Bob,  Trophee,  and  Andromeda.  The  same 
exhibiton  occupied  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  class  for  pyramid 
Pompones,  of  which  they  both  exhibited  very  neat,  well-bloomed  speci- 
mens ;  whilst  the  standards  of  Bob,  Golden  Aurora,  and  Cedo  NuUi, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  were  admirable,  and  would  have  graced  a 
dinner-table. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous,  and  in  splendid  condition.  For  twenty- 
four,  Mr.  James,  of  the  "  Bochester  Castle,"  Stoke  Newington,  was 
first ;  Mr.  Bowe,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  Boehampton,  second ;  Mr. 
Morgan,  Plymouth,  third ;  and  Mr.  Howe,  fourth.  Among  Mr.  James's 
bloomfl  we  particalarlY  noticed  John  Salter,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince 
Albert,  Qneen  of  England,  Golden  Beverley,  Nil  Desperandum,  and 
Lady  Hardinge.  For  twelve :  Mr.  Bowe  was  first ;  Mr.  Moxham, 
second ;  Mr.  £organ,  third ;  Mr.  Heale,  Upper  Claj^on,  fourth ;  Mr. 
Slada,  EingBla^d,  fifth;  and  Mr.  Parker,  Kentish  i:own,  sixth— all 
with  excellent  blooms.  Empress  of  Lidia,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of 
WsilBa,  and  Queen  of  Engbmd,  from  Mr.  Bowe,  were  extra  fine. 
AliotMr  extra  prize,  a  stiver  enp,  offered  for  the  be«t  twelve  bloomi 


was  awarded  to  Mr.  Moxham  for  unnsualW  fine  examples  of  Novelty, 
AUred  Salter,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  Lidia, 
Cherub,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Slade,  Golden 
Beverley,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes.  hx  the  class  for 
six  blooms  mr.  Abrams,  and  Mr.  Watkins,  of  High  Hill  Ferry, 
Clapton,  were  first  and  second;  Mr.  George,  third;  and  Mr.  Walker, 
Upper  Clapton,  fourth.  In  the  class  for  ue  same  number  of  blooms 
exhibited  by  amateurs  who  had  never  taken  a  prize  before,  Mr. 
Perrin,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  Hntchings,  Yietoria 
GrovA,  Stoke  Newington,  second.  An  extra  first  prize  for  the  beet  six 
new  flowers  sent  out  in  1865  and  1866  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mormn,  of 
Plymouth,  for  Isis,  Princess  of  Wales,  Venus,  Golden  Dr.  Brook, 
Hereward,  and  Mrs.  Bmnleee ;  and  an  extra  second  to  Mr.  James, 
for  Golden  Beverley,  Sam  Weller,  Venus,  Hereward,  Virgin  Queen 
and  Gloria  Mundi. 

Of  Anemone-flowered  varieties  there  was  a  good  show,  and  in  the 
various  stands  were  very  good  examples  of  Prince  of  Anemones,  Queen 
Margaret,  Gluck,  Louis  Bonamy,  St.  Margaret,  George  Sand,  Miss 
Margaret,  Madame  Godereau,  Marguerite  d*Anjou,  and  Fleur  de 
Mane.  Mr.  James  was  first ;  Mr.  Snare,  Dalston,  second ;  and  Mr. 
Howe,  third.  Anemone  Pompones,  with  foliage,  constituted  a  very 
pleasing  class,  in  which  there  were  several  stands  exhibited.  That 
&om  Mr.  James,  who  was  first,  was  very  good,  particularly  Mr.  Astie, 
Begulus,  Bose  Marguerite,  Madame  Sentir,  Jean  Hachette,  Antonius, 
and  Madame  Montels.  Mr.  Bowe,  who  was  second,  had  also  a  very 
good  exhibition. 

Several  extra  prizes  were  offered  besides  those  already  referred  to. 
Thus  for  twelve  undressed  blooms,  Mr.  Snare  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Howe  second  with  wonderfully  perfect  flowers;  and  Mr.  Salter,  of 
HammersmiUi,  offered  three  prizes  for  "  John  Salter,"  which  were 
carried  off  by  Messrs.  James,  Bowe,  and  Moxham  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named.  Three  prizes  for  Gloria  Mundi,  likewise 
offered  by  Mr.  Salter,  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Bowe,  Slade,  and  Drain ; 
and  others  were  subscribed  by  m\  inl)er8  for  Golden  Beverley,  and 
Bobert  James.  For  the  former,  Mr.  Snare  was  first,  Mr.  Walker 
second,  and  Mr.  Butcher  third ;  ami  for  the  latter,  Mr.  James  was 
first,  Mr.  Heale  second,  and  Mr.  Moxham  third.  From  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  Plymouth,  we  noticed  a  promising  white  variety,  called  Mrs.  G. 
Baudle ;  imd  Mr.  For^h  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Princess,  a 
pure  white  sport  from  Jmnce  of  Anemones. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Heale,  and,  indeeid,  the 
Committee  generally,  were  most  active  in  Carrying  out  the  arrangements 
of  the  Show,  and  that  they  were  most  courteous  in  affording  every  in- 
formation to  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  flower  of  which  they  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  together  so  excellent  a  display. 


SOIL  FOR  VARIEGATED   ZONALE 
PELARGONIUMS. 

I  FEEL  somewhat  diffident  in  taking  np  the  cudgels  against 
Mr.  Pearson,  who  is  so  much  my  snperior  in  gardening  ex- 
perience ;  bnt  I  feel  that  if  the  cultm-al  hints  given  by  him  for 
variegated  Zonales,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Joomal,  were  left 
unquestioned,  they  might  deter  many  from  attempting  the 
growth  of  these  now  popular  and  gorgeous  plants. 

Mr.  Pearson  says,  "  It  is  quite  true  that  they  vriH  not 
flourish  in  common  garden  soil,**  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
formula  for  the  preparation  of  a  soil  taking  nearly  a  twelve- 
month to  mature,  which  I  am  sure  would  make  many  eonsider 
their  culture  a  difficult  matter. 

Now,  in  my  experience,  I  have  found  that  there  is  not  the 
least  necessity  for  any  such  preparation,  a  good  Pelargonium  or 
Fuchsia  soil  being  all  that  is  required  for  their  pot  culture,  and 
any  fair  garden  soil  for  hedding  out ;  in  fact,  from  what  they 
did  here  last  year,  I  might  say  any  soil  would  suit  them. 

I  had  last  year  five  beds  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  my  soil  ia 
strong  clayey  loam,  on  a  wet  and  cold  clay  l)ottom,  and  in 
planting  they  had  hut  little  more  care  than  a  lot  of  Gabhages ; 
and  yet,  after  being  once  frozen,  they  grew  luxuriantly,  with 
large  and  high-coloured  foliage,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  them.  In  their  propagation  I  find  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty, either  from  eyes  or  cuttings,  if  you  wait  till  they  axe 
fairly  in  growth  in  the  spring.  In  the  autumn,  from  being 
rather  more  liable  to  damp  than  common  Scarlets,  they  require 
to  be  kept  rather  warm  and  dry  till  they  are  rooted,  or  if  taken 
early  will  do  well  in  the  open  border,  when  with  ordinary  caie 
they  may  be  successfully  carried  through  the  winter.  I  think 
that  greater  success  would  be  attidned  were  they  treated  mora 
like  a  batch  of  Tom  Thimibs  than  coddled  up  as  we  gene- 
rally see  them.  I  have  found  them,  exoept  in  spring,  rather 
impatient  of  heat,  and  the  colouring  of  the  leaves  is  far  more 
intense  under  a  cool  treatment,  coupled  with  a  rather  strong 
soil. 

Theee  remarks  are  made  nnpretensivelv ;  at.  the  same  time  to 
leeord  the  itet,  that  variegated  Zonalea  will  flomiah  in  eominon 
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carieB  soil,  and  in  the  hope  that  next  year  they  win  he  fotmd 
in  many  a  garden  where  they  are  now  strangers.— H.  M.  K., 
PoUefe  Bar. 


LATE  PEAS. 


In  your  impression  of  October  SOth,  Mr.Becord  asks.  Has  any 
one  tried  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  a  late  Pea  ?  To  that  question  I 
reply  in  the  afi&rmative,  and  I  know  it  to  be  very  superior.  I 
hare  grown  it  for  the  last  twelve  years  as  a  summer  and  late 
Pea.  This  year  I  gathered  a  very  fine  dish  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
on  the  81st  of  October.  A  gentleman  said  that  he  never  before 
tasted  such  Peas,  and  added  that  he  had  thought  Flack's 
Victory  to  be  the  best,  but  that  he  has  altered  his  opinion. 

Carter's  Victoria,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Veitch's  Perfection,  are 
stajiding  side  by  side  in  the  garden  here.  They  were  sown 
about  the  19th  of  June,  and  with  the  exception  of  being  beaten 
abont  by  the  wind,  which  we  are  much  exposed  to  in  this  part, 
tiiey  are  in  fine  health  and  bloom ;  and  should  the  frost  let 
them  alone,  I  hope  to  have  some  Peas  for  table  in  November. 
— ^Vbbitas,  Middlesborough-on-Tees, 


THE  TRUE  VIOLA  CORNUTA  (The  Hoened  Viola). 

81NCE  the  first  introduction  of  the  Iresine  to  the  public  I 
have  had  many  battles  to  fight  in  its  favour,  but  I  believe  it  is 
generally  aclmowledged  to  be  all  I  ever  represented  it  to  be — a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  gardens.  Last  year,  1865,  many 
persons  who  saw  the  plant  bedded  here  in  large  quantities, 
and  looking  so  well  (or,  as  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  said  of  it,  very 
heautiful),  declared  theirs  was  not  the  same  variety.  How- 
ever, since  then  they  have  acknowledged  their  mistoJce.  Mis- 
management was  the  only  difference,  and  the  eame  persons 
have  told  me  their  plants  were  this  season  finer  than  my  own. 

The  question  now  discussing  in  the  columns  of  a  con- 
temporary is  the  difference  between  Allamanda  Hendersonii 
and  Schottii  Hendersonii.  Some  persons  believe  they  can  find 
a  difference,  others  declare  them  the  same.  More  care  has 
been,  no  doubt,  bestowed  on  the  new  plant,  thence,  possibly, 
the  difference ;  but  should  they  next  season  prove  identical,  I 
shall  not  be  mistaken.  Now,  when  doctors  differ  who  shall 
decide? 

The  Viola  comuta  question  is  now  under  discussion  in  these 
pages.  That  it  is  a  valuable  bedding  plant  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  like  the  Iresine  it  must  be  properly  managed. 
People  have  come  here  to  see  it  and  declare  it  the  most  lovely 
thing  they  ever  saw.  I  have  given  them  roots  of  it,  and  the 
next  season  when  they  visited  Osberton  they  would  complain 
that  it  does  not  flower  well  with  them,  while  others  state  the 
Viola  has  been  channing.  So  much  for  management.  I  can 
confidently  assert  that  I  have  had  it  blooming  so  profusely 
here  that  the  blossoms  touched  each  other ;  in  fact,  as  full  a 
mass  of  blossom  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  in  any  flowehng  plant. 

My  object  in  again  referring  to  the  above  is  in  consequence 
of  ti[ie  tone  of  remarks  made  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson  in  your 
columns  last  week.  I  will  now  quote  the  words  I  used  in  your 
Journal,  and  which  have  brought  such  a  reply  from  Mr.  Thomson 
— ^viz.,  "  That  I  never  met  with  more  than  one  variety  of  the 
true  Viola  comuta."  I  still  assert  I  have  not,  neither  can  I  find 
any  reason  to  believe  otherwise.  In  looking  over  all  the  letters  \ 
1  have  had  on  this  subject,  including  letters  from  those  most 
interested  in  the  Viola,  I  cannot  find  one  that  will  boldly 
assert  there  is  more  than  one  true  Viola  comuta.  I  did  not 
write  on  varieties,  hybrids,  or  sports,  which  may  be  brought 
forward  to  substantiate  the  fact  of  more  than  one  variety;  I 
speak  of  Viola  comuta  trae,  and  Viola  comuta  only. 

Before  the  present  system  of  bedding  came  into  vogue,  and 
herbaceous  borders  were  much  thought  of,  we  had  many 
varieties  of  Violas  that  I  fear  have  been  entirely  lost.  That 
Mr.  Thomson  has  two  varieties  of  Viola  there  is  no  question. 
Where  is  calcarata  ?  has  this  become  mixed  up  with  comuta  ? 
If  so,  this  will  at  once  account  for  the  difference  of  habit. 
This  is  a  veiy  old  kind.  Again,  V.  montana  has  been  sent  to 
me  for  V.  comuta,  and  others  which  I  never  expected  to  have 
seen  or  heard  of  any  more.  Indeed,  I  have  had  so  many  flowers 
and  pieces  of  plants  sent  by  post  that  I  am  becoming  tired 
of  the  ttame  of  Violas. 

Viola  comuta  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees.  I  cannot  say 
exactly  how  long  it  has  been  known  in  this  country,  though  1 
oonld  venture  to  say  foursoore  years  and  ten,  and  it  has  been 
grown  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  at  the  place  I  received  my  stoek 


from.  Its  tme  height  is  about  6  inches ;  it  is  neithst  par- 
ticularly procumbent  nor  upright,  and  flowers  very  profuekj; 
it  is  propagated  by  cuttings ;  the  colour  is  a  light  manye.  Tins 
is  a  trae  description  so  far  as  can  be  given,  but  with  respeet  to 
height  and  colour,  both  vary  under  different  ways  0!  enltare. 
In  some  long  lines  planted  here  it  does  not  readi  6  inehes  ia 
height ;  in  other  places  I  have  it  12  inches  high.  The  cokfir 
also  slightly  varies  with  the  soil. 

As  I  stated  before,  no  one  knows  how  to  manage  this  plant 
better  than  Mr.  Wills,  and  the  way  in  which  he  does  it  has 
been  the  means  of  creating  quite  a  mania  for  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Thomson  speak  so  highly  of  Tigstes 
signata  pumila  in  the  north.  Four  years  ago,  when  I  fixst  re- 
commended this  for  bedding  and  ribbon-borders,  I  ^ss  told  I 
extolled  it  too  much,  but  time  has  proved  I  was  oorreet— 
Edwd.  Bennett,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop. 


THE  PLUM  AS  AN  ORCHARD  TREE. 

Pebhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  few 
notes  we  give  below  on  the  subject  so  well  touched  np(m  by 
Mr.  Bobson  in  your  last  week's  impression,  and  we  will,  as  lie 
requests,  first  set  him  right  in  the  name  of  the  Plum  "  De  la 
Sue,"  (the  local  name),  but  which  is  La  Deliceuse  or  Cooper's 
Large  Plum,  a  fine  market  sort  and  a  great  bearer. 

The  Diamond  Plum  originated  at  Brenchley,  in  Kent;  and 
was  named  after  the  raiser,  who  was  foreman  to  Mr.  Eodkittf 
at  the  (then)  Brenchley  Nurseries.  There  is  also  one  in  cdti- 
vation  called  the  "  Dummer,"  which  is  the  same  kind.  Tb» 
Diamond  is  in  great  demand,  being  a  showy  market  Plam,  and 
if  gathered  a  few  days  before  ripening  it  retains  a  fine  Uoom 
and  travels  well. 

The  Prolific  Damson  is  a  very  abundant  bearer.  We  have 
seen  young  trees  with  as  many  fruit  as  leaves,  and  in  many 
places  the  shoots  were  completely  hidden  by  the  dnsteiing 
fruit.  It  is  also  called  locally  the  ''  Cluster  Damson,"  "Far- 
leigh  Damson,"  and  "  Crittenden's  Damson."  We  have  had 
fruit  on  maiden  trees  in  our  nursery  gardens.  It  has  been  but 
four  or  five  years  in  the  trade,  and  is  not  so  widely  tnown  as 
its  merits  deserve.  A  vast  quantity  of  these  and  other 
Damsons  find  their  way  into  cheap  Port  wine. 

The  Cheshire  Damson  is  largely  grown,  and  the  old  sort 
with  Bullacfes,  is  generally  planted  at  the  edges  of  pUmtations 
for  shelter,  to  *'  break  the  wind  "  as  the  farmers  say.  Besides 
those  named  by  Mr.  Bobson,  the  following  are  coming  into 
repute  with  fruit-growers : — 

Prince  Englebert.  —  A  sturdy  grower,  and  a  free-bearing 
kind ;  its  upright  growth  is  greatly  in  its  favour,  and  the 
fruit,  though  large,  is  not  liable  to  crack. 

Mitehelson's  Damson. — As  large  as  a  smaB  Plum,  a  free 
grower,  and  a  heavy  cropper.  It  will  take  first  rank  as  a 
market  Plum;  though  it  has  been  known  in  the  London 
markets  for  some  years,  it  was  only  recently  introduced  here 
by  us. 

Bivera's  Early  Prolific  and  Bivers^s  Early  Favourite  an 
being  more  planted  every  year.  They  are  most  valuable  sorts; 
the  fruit  finds  a  ready  side  at  a  long  price,  and  the  trees  though 
fine-wooded  are  pretty  strong  in  a  few  years,  and  bear  welL 

Bush  Plum. — A  very  valuable  market  Plum  ;  its  late  seaftNl 
and  abundant  cropping  make  up  for  its  deficient  flavour.  It 
is  largely  grown  in  some  parts  of  Kent.  A  sturdy  grower,  pd 
not  so  liable  to  split  and  break  as  many  Plums  are.  It  is  a 
good  kitchen  Plum ;  medium-sized  fruit. 

We  also  anticipate  that  the  following— Cox's  Emptrar, 
Denniston's  Superb,  Jefferson,  Autumn  CompOte,  and  probably 
Isabella — will  be  largely  grown  in  a  few  years ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Bobson  says,  the  growers  for  market  **  regard  innovation  with 
suspicion,"  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  convince  them  of  the 
superiorily  of  any  fresh  sort,  however  desirable,  and  it  is 
perhaps  right  that  they  should  act  with  caution.  We  our- 
selves have  found  many  Plums  that  promised  well  q^te 
useless  for  market  purposes,  though  the  sorts  may  have  been 
welcome  additions  to  a  gentleman's  garden  imder  wihll  andbnah 
culture.  ! 

We  have  heard  a  grower  say  that  from  four  to  &ye  hundred 
bushels  have  been  gibbered  off  an  acre  of  Plums  in  good  order. 
The  price  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  crop,  and  it  is  j 
perhaps  as  well  the  yidd  this  year  was  small,  as  the  pre-  | 
valence  of  the  cholera  has  been  much  felt  by  fruit-growers  this  1 
season,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  sold  the  froit  at  • 
all  had  there  been  Buoh  a  crop  as  in  1865.  The^  sometimes  IsUb 
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«8  nnwh  as  aOv.  per  sieve  (biuhel),  for  early  eorts,  and  the  price 
has  been  as  low  as  Is,  6(L,  bnt  the  average  of  four  or  fiye 
years  would  give  4s.  to  5«.  per  sieve.  Two  advantages  Plums 
have  over  other  standard  fruits — ^they  soon  make  a  return  for 
the  first  outlay,  and  they  fill  up  the  void  between  the  Cherry 
<rop  and  ^e  harvest  of  Apples  and  Pears. — ^Thos.  Bxtkiabd 
iOD)  Sons,  Maidttone. 


IRESINE  HEBBSTH. 

I  OASf  unreservedly  give  my  testimony  from  the  west  as  to 
the  value  of  this  plant  for  flower-garden  decoration.  I  have 
this  season  seen  it  at  many  plaoes  round  here,  and  it  was 
^vesywhere  doing  well.  From  about  the  end  of  July  to  Sep- 
tember (I  write  from  observation),  it  formed  masses  of  a  beau- 
tifnl  bronzy  crimson,  yet  varying  much  in  tone  oi  colour  aooord- 
ang  to  situation  and  culture ;  from  September  to  the  present 
time  all  the  plants  which  I  have  seen  appear  to  have  changed 
to  a  more  crimson  hue,  greatly  enhancing  the  usefulness  of  the 
plant  for  late  decoration. 

In  my  home  garden,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  I 
have  a  drole  of  the  Iresine,  close  and  regular  in  growth,  1  foot 
iiigh,  and  1^  foot  through,  it  having  been  stopped  and  thinned 
<mt  only  twice  during  the  season.  It  is  of  such  a  bright  colour 
SB  to  offer  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Perilla,  constituting  another 
row  in  the  same  bed.  I  have  found  a  good  number  of  branches 
•of  much  brighter  colour  than  others  ;  these  I  have  carefully  cut 
<m%i  and  I  hope  to  propagate  them  and  perpetuate  the  colour. 

I  plant  out  strong  plants,  making  the  soil  rich,  and  give 
plenty  of  water.  I  contrast  the  colour  with  lig^t-fbliaged 
plants  or  yellow  Calceolarias,  by  which  means  its  beauty  is 
neatly  heightened  when  not  quite  so  bright  as  at  present.— 
BoBEBT  H.  PoTNTEB,  Tauntoti. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS.  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

Bbachtstklmi  Barbebub  (Mrs.  Barber's  Braohystelma). — 
^ot.  ord.,  Asdepiadaceie.  Ximi.,  PentandriaBigynia.  Native 
of  the  river  valleys  of  Eaffirland,  South  Africa.  A  tuberous- 
footed  plant. — {Botanical  Magazine^  t.  5607.) 

Nibbbmbxbou  bivulabis  (Water  Nierembergia).--J^at.  ord., 
^SolanaceaB.  Liim,,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Native  ef  the  banks 
-of  the  river  La  Plata;  introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Boyal 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea.    Flowers  white.— (Zdtd.,  t.  6608.) 

NoTYLiA  bicolob  (Two-colourcd  Notylia). — Nat.  ord.,  Or- 
-ohzdfieeas.  Lirm.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  A  diminutive  gem, 
Abou.t  li  inch  hig^.  Found  on  Oaks  in  the  mountains  of  Coma- 
iapan.    Flowers  lilac,  spotted  with  blue,— (Ibid^j  t.  5609.) 

QriiTPHiBA  MoNTBiBoi  (Montciro's  Glyphaea).  —  Nat,  ord.t 
TiHaoesa.  Linn,^  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  other  parts  of  western  Africa.  Flowers  yellow. — 
<IW<J.,  t.  5610.) 

Vanda  Bbnsoni  (Colonel  Benson's  Vanda). — Nat.  ord.,  Or- 
ehidaceffi.  Lirni,,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Native  of  Bangoon ; 
sent  by  Col.  Benson  to  Messrs.  Yeitch.  Flowers  yellowish 
green,  with  reddish  brown  spots. — (Ihid,,  t,  5611.) 

Pbntstbmon  Jatfbayanus. — Supposed  to  be  a  cross  between 
P.  speoiosns  and  some  other  species.  Light  blue  streaked  with 
purple. — {Floral  Mag,,  pi,  313.) 

Fancy  Pelabooniums.  —  Sylvia^  pink  with  white  border. 
Liberty t  crimson  with  white  border.  Baised  by  Mr.  Tuner,  of 
Slough.— (I6td.,  pL  314.) 

Gladiolus. — Milton,  creamy  white,  flamed  with  pale  crimson 
>  aad  purple.    Baised  by  M.  Souchet. — {Ibid.,  pi,  815). 

Altebkahtheba  sessilxs  var,  Aic<£2iA. — ^A  variegated-leaved 
variety.  Leaves  variously  coloured  with  crimson,  yellowish 
^xown,  and  green. — {Ibid,,  pi,  816.| 

Pblaboonium. — Br,  Hogg — **This  was  raised  from  the  ori- 
fpnal  stock  of  Beaton's  hybrids,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  of  the  Nur- 
series, Waltham  Cross.  Beaton's  race  is  now  so  widely  known, 
and  80  generally  appreciated,  that  it  scarcely  requires  any  com- 
jnendation  at  our  hands.  The  majority  of  kinds  have  been 
planted  extensively  in  the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Eew,  and  at  Bat- 
tersea ;  and  while  by  means  of  their  introduction  the  range  of 
4)olour  among  Pelargoniums  is  materially  extended,  it  is  also 
found  that  these  hybrids  flower  more  profusely,  and  are  less 
apoiled  by  the  weather — ^be  it  sun,  wind,  or  rain — ^than  the 
kinds  derived  from  other  sources.  Alexandra,  Amy  Hogg, 
Indian  Yellow,  Duchess,  Glowworm,  Orange  Nosegay,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Paul,  and  Waltham  Seedling,  are  now  almost  universally  known 


and  appreciated ;  and  their  suoeessors  Fairy  Queen,  Nimrod, 
Peaoh  Nosegay,  Bebecea,  St.  George,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Tiara,  Salmon  Nosegay,  and  Waltham  Lilac,  have  already 
found  their  way  into  many  of  our  principal  gardens.  Dr.  Hogg, 
which  is  as  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser,  and  will  not  be  sold 
before  May,  1867,  is  an  improvement  in  form  on  the  preceding, 
and  has  more  of  the  blue  or  purple  shade  of  colour  than  any 
previously  announced.  When  shown  in  the  subdued  light  of 
the  exhibition  tent  it  has  some  resemblance  to  Amy  Hogg,  but 
when  seen  in  masses  out  of  doors,  in  the  full  dear  light  of  day, 
it  is  of  an  entirely  different  shade  of  colour;  and  the  plant  is 
of  so  dense  a  growth,  and  the  flowering  so  free,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  most  limited  flower  garden."— (Florist  and 
Pomologitt.) 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  gardeners*  examinations,  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
last,  have  been  fixed  to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Boyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of 
December,  and  all  candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
names  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
December  11th.  Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
communicating  to  the  Secretary. 

It  has  been  finally  determined  that  the  long-talked-of 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  countzy  Show  shall  be  held  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  next  year,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Boyal  AgricultTural  Society,  the  corporation  of  Bury  and  the 
local  Horticultural  Society  having  nobly  come  forward  and 
guaranteed  the  sum  of  £600  towards  the  expenses. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  a  large  number  of  the  salmon  in 

the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  South  Eenaington 
have  been  accidently  destroyed  w&st  some  of  the  water-pipes 
were  under  repair,  probably  poisoned  by  red  lead  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Boussingault  in  his  researches  on  the  action  of  foliage 

has  shown — 

1,  That  leaves  exposed  to  sunshine  in  pure  carbonic  acid  do 
not  decompose  this  gas  at  all,  or  only  with  extreme  slowness. 

2,  Bat  in  a  mixture  with  atmospheric  air,  they  decompose 
carbonic  acid  rapidly.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
however,  appears  to  play  no  part. 

S,  Leaves  decompose  carbonic  acid  in  sunshine  as  readily 
when  this  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrogen  or  with  hydrogen. 

He  proves  that  a  leaf  which  has  been  decomposing  carbonio 
acid  and  water  all  day  long  is  capable  of  doing  Ihe  same  work 
the  next  day,  if  not  aUowed  to  d^,  but  the  losing  of  a  certain 
amount  of  water  annihilates  this  faculty,  and  irremediably 
destroys  the  life  of  the  cells  of  a  leaf,  vegetable  life  in  this  state 
being  far  less  tenaoioUs  than  that  of  some  of  the  lower  ftninialff 
(Tardigrades,  Notipes,  &o.),  which  bear  wonderful  desiccation. 

It  appears  that  detached  leaves,  kept  in  shade  for  many  days, 
with  the  cut  end  of  the  petiole  in  water  to  prevent  desiccation, 
preserve  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  whenever 
brought  into  sunshine.  But  for  this  they  must  be  kept  in  aa 
atmosphere  containing  a  supply  of  oxygen ;  without  this  they 
soon  die,  as  Boussingault  thinks,  from  asphyxia.  The  oxygen 
in  darkness  is  slowly  transformed  into  carbonio  acid,  through 
an  operation  which  is  presumed  to  go  on  continually,  wheUier 
in  light  or  darkness,  and  to  answer  to  respiration.  Of  course 
a  healthy  and  active  leaf  decomposes  far  more  carbonic  acid 
in  the  hght  than  it  forms  in  darkness.  In  eighteen  experi- 
ments with  Oleander  leaves  exposed  to  the  sun  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  P.M.,  in  an  atmosphere  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  a  square  metre 
of  foliage  decomposed  on  the  average  over  a  litre  of  carbonio 
acid  per  hour,  while  in  darkness  only  0.70  of  a  litre  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  produced  per  hour.  In  air  which  contains 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  leaves  wiU  go  on  indefinitely  pro- 
ducing oxygen  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonio 
acid  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  But  the  latter,  though  re- 
latively small  in  amount,  seems  to  be  neoessaty  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  vitality.  In  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  or 
nitrogen,  as  well  as  in  pure  carbonic  acid,  they  soon  lose  their 
decomposing  power,  and  die  from  the  impossibility  of  respira- 
tion—1.<;.  are  asphyxiated. 

Leaves  confined  in  a  limited  portion  of  atmospheric  or  other 
air  over  mercury,  lose  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid ; 
and  the  experiments  pretty  elearly  show  that  they  lose  it 
through  the  deleterious  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury.  It 
is  thought  remarkable  that  the  letJ.  does  not  under  these  oir- 
oumstanoee  at  all  lose  the  power  of  trannforming  oxygen  into 
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Murbonio  aeid ;  but  thai  is  what  we  should  expect,  for  the  ear- 

'  bonio  a<ud  lo  evolved  (whether  its  eyolation  be  called  respira- 
tion or  not),  most  be  a  produot  of  decomposition  of  the  leafs 
contents  or  substance. 

We  owe  to  Bonssinganlt  and  his  assistant  Lewy  the  idea  of 
determining  the  composition  of  the  air  contained  in  a  fertile 
soil,  and  the  fact  that  this  air  in  a  strongly-manured  soil  con- 
tains a  very  large  per-centage  of;  carbonic  acid.  Boussingault 
has  now  devised  an  experiment  by  which  the  air  contained  in 
a  branch  of  an  Oleander  in  full  vegetation  was  extracted.    It 

'  proved  to  be  nitrogen  88.01  per  cent.,  oxygen  6.64,  carbonic 
acid  5.85  per  cent., — ^being  about  the  composition  of  the  air 
from  a  well-manured  soU.  This  carbonic  acid  carried  into  the 
leaves  with  the  sap,  and  also  that  which  they  may  absorb 
cQrectiy  from  the  atmosphere,  decomposed  along  with  water 
under  sunlight,  must  be  the  source  of  the  glucose  (GiaH^sOis)* 
which  it  is  the  principal  function  of  foliage  to  produce.    Tdib 

.  |(lucoee,  in  fixing  or  abandoning  the  elements  of  water,  becomes 
sugar,  starch,  cellulose,  or  other  hydrates  of  carbon,  which,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  plant  accumidated  or  deposited,  and  how- 

.  ever  transformed  or  re-transformed,  must  always  have  origi- 
nated from  carbonic  acid  and  water  in  the  green  parts  of  plants. 
In  closing  his  present  paper  with  some  illustrations  of  this  now 
familiar  view,  Boussingault  announces  that  his  more  recent  ex- 

.  periments  will  enable  him  to  demonstrate  the  direct  formation 
of  saccharine  matter  by  the  green  parts  of  vegetables  exposed 
to  the  light. — (American  Journal  Sci.  and  Artt.) 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBN    OASDEN. 

CoHTiHUE  to  encourage  the  planting  of  crops  in  every  respect 
as  previously  directed.  Broccoli  and  Borecole,  continue  to  hoe 
between.  Celery,  Cardoons,  and  Leeks  should  be  earthed  up  in 
dry  weather.  Cabbage,  dear  up  all  decaying  leaves,  &c.,  and 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soU  on  dry  days  among  growing  crops, 
as  also  Spinach,  and  let  all  vacant  ground  be  manured  and 
ridged.  ^Endive  is  blanched  for  salads  and  kitchen  use  in 
various  ways ;  but  the  metiiod  which  we  prefer  is,  after  tying 

.  '  up  as  much  as  will  be  required  for  blanching  at  one  time,  to 
oover  it  with  dry  leaves  and  throw  a  littie  long  litter  over  it  to 

'  prevent  them  from  being  blown  about.  Mushrooms,  4ake  ad- 
vantage of  wet  days  for  making  fresh  beds  and  clearing  out 
those  that  are  spent ;  also  collect  and  prepare  droppings  for 
forming  fresh  beds  by  spreading  them  in  a  shed  and  turning 
them  over  every  day  until  they  are  sufficientiy  dried  to  prevent 
excessive  fermentation  after  putting  up.  Peas,  a  sowing  of 
these  and  of  Beans,  to  aSord  the  chance  of  a  very  early  crop, 
may  now  be  made,  choosing  a  sheltered  piece  of  ground  for 
the  purpose;  the  soil  should  be  of  a  very  light,  dry  charac- 
ter. For  Peas  use  an  early  hardy  sort,  such  as  Sangster*s 
Ko.  1  or  Daniel  0*Bourke.  Bkuharh,  the  forcing  of  this  and 
of  Sea-kale  must  now  be  attended  to,  and  where  there  is  a  good 
stock  of  strong  roots,  a  supply  of  these  will  be  easily  kept  up. 
Where  there  is  room  to  spare  in  the  Mushroom-house  this 
forms  a  very  suitable  and  convenient  place  for  forcing  them. 
The  roots  should  be  placed  on  a  slight  bed  of  warm  dung,  fill- 
ing up  the  space  between  them  with  old  tan,  or  the  soU  and 
manure,  mixed,  from  an  old  Mushroom-bed,  giving  a  good 
watering  to  wash  it  in  amongst  the  roots.  The  bottom  heat 
diould  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  70°,  as  too  much  heat  is  not 
favourable  for  securing  strong  growth,  and,  except  for  the  first 
erop,  it  may  be  dispensed  wiu  altogether.  Badishes,  if  not 
alroady  done,  sow  a  crop  in  a  frame  for  winter.  Spinach, 
Winter,  stir  the  soil  between,  and  thin  out  to  16  inches  apart. 

ntUIT  GABDBN. 

Pruning  and  nailing  should  now  be  commenced.  Much  more 
ean  be  accomplished  in  a  day  and  with  greater  ease  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  Lay  the  wood  in  without  a  superabundance 
of  shreds ;  a  good  eye  and  a  quick  hand  are  the  essentials  in 
this  matter.  Let  the  shreds  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
wood,  lor  what  an  absurd  appearance  is  given  by  the  use  of 
farge,  wide  shreds  to  small  shoots,  or  the  reverse.  Prepare 
Shnds  and  dean  nails  in  wet  weather,  and  make  the  best  use 
of  them  yon  can  while  the  weather  is  mild. 

nOWBB  OABDBH. 

Ohoiee  plants  in  borders  intended  to  be  protected  for  the 
winter  by  slightly  covering  their  roots,  Ac.,  should  be  seen  to 
at  once.  Moss,  where  it  can  be  obfained  in  good  thick  flakes, 
ia  by  no  means  a  bad  protecting  material ;  but  unless  it  can  be 
proeoxed  in  pieoes  of  considerable  thickness  it  is  not  so  effi- 


deni  or  useful  as  spent  tan,  coal  ashes,  or  faalf-deeayed  tonrss. 
Also  attend  to  Fuchsias,  and  such  plants  as  are  uaaally  pco- 
tected  for  the  winter  bv  coverings,  so  as  to  secure  them  agaiiiat 
frost  before  it  is  too  late.  Dry  Fern  is  an  excdlent  material 
for  covering  the  stems  of  plants  that  require  ali^t  protse- 
tion  in  winter,  and  is,  doubtless,  the  least  objectionable  as 
regards  colour  of  anything  at  command ;  but  this  is  not  easily 
procured  in  many  neighbourhoods,  and  probably  the  best  suV 
stitute  is  straw  that  has  been  exposed  to  tiie  weather  suffidently 
long  to  darken  its  colour.  Choice  sorts  of  HoUyhodcs,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  suffident  stock  of  well-established  young 
plants  in  pots,  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  now,  and  plaoea 
under  glass.  These  cannot  with  safety  be  trusted  to  the  merdea 
of  a  severe  winter,  and  plants  taken  up  now,  potted,  and  wintered 
in  a  cool  house,  will  be  exceedingly  useful  for  f umishing  out- 
tings,  and  these  if  put  in  early  in  spring  will  nuJto  excellent 
plants  for  next  season.  Where  alterations  are  in  hand,  push 
these  forward  with  all  possible  dispatch  while  the  weather  oon- 
tinues  favourable  for  out-door  operations.  Be  very  careful  to 
secure  transplanted  subjects  against  the  wind,  especially  large 
plants,  which  should  never  be  left  before  they  are  properly 
staked  or  otherwise  made  fast,  for  when  this  is  put  off  it  fie- 
quentiy  happens  that  the  roots  are  injured,  owing  to  the  tops 
being  rocked  about  by  the  wind.  Let  any  alterations  intended 
in  the  shrubbery  or  pleasure  grounds  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  autumns  for  planting  that 
wo  have  experienced  for  years.  When  every  gentieman  planter 
shall  be  at  as  great  pains  to  beautify  the  distant  landeeape  as 
he  is  now  and  has  been  at  for  years  in  emMlisfaSng  that  near 
his  reddence,  the  country  will  present  %.t«7  different  appear- 
ance ;  and  had  the  various  soils  been  pteted  with  the  trees 
best  suited  to  them  and  to  their  situation,  our  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  scenery  would  have  displayed  a  greater  variety 
than  at  present. 

6BEEKH0USE  AND  CONSBBVATOBT. 

The  summer-fiowering  twiners  will  usually  become  nnaightly 
at  this  season,  and  should  be  cut  back  somewhat  freely.  The 
slight  shade  which  they-  afford  in  summer  to  plants  underneath 
them,  it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  is  not  now  required.  Let  pot 
spedmens  in  bloom  be  frequently  re-arranged,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  them,  for  the  finest  plants  become  too  famT7iar  to 
be  interesting  when  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  one  place. 
Littie  can  be  said  as  to  these  departments  at  present,  the  advioe 
of  the  last  three  weeks  may  still  be  carried  out.  It  may  be 
added— Do  not  use  fire  heat  to  any  of  the  mete  winter  biMiMB 
or  pits,  unless  a  necesdty  exists. 

COLD  PITS. 

If  not  already  done,  let  straw  shutters,  or  whatever  dse  it 
may  be  intended  to  use  for  coverings  for  theFC,  be  prepared  and 
put  in  readiness  for  use  without  delay.  Straw  shutters,  if  well 
made,  are  somewhat  expensive  in  the  first  instance,  but  they 
are  conddered  by  many  to  be  the  most  efiident  covering  in  use, 
and  taking  into  account  the  time  they  last,  they  are,  perhaps, 
as  cheap  as  any.  Expose  the  stock  here  freely  to  air  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  so  as  to  check  growth  and  make  the 
wood  firm,  in  which  state  the  plants  will  be  less  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  confinement  which  may  soon  be  necessary  than  il 
kept  close  and  coddled  with  too  much  warmth  and  moisture. 
Very  little  water  will  be  required  at  the  root,  but  look  ova*  the 
stock  every  few  days,  withholding  water  until  it  is  absdutely 
necessary,  and  then  give  a  moderate  soaking,  which  is  the  <Hi]y 
safe  method  of  watering  at  this  season.  If  green  fly  maker  its 
appearance  on  any  of  the  softwooded  plants,  apply  tobaeoo 
smoke,  and  see  that  this  pest  is  extirpated  at  once,  otiierwise  it 
will  disfigure  if  not  ruin  the  plants  upon  which  it  is  allowed  to 
harbour.  Heaths  and  other  plants  subject  to  the  attadn  of 
mildew  must  be  dqsdy  watched,  and  sulphur  applied  the 
moment  the  enemy  is  perceived ;  but  neither  this  nor  green  fly 
will  be  very  troublesome  unless  the  plants  are  kept  too  doee 
and  damp,  therefore  be  careful  to  keep  the  stock  rather  dry, 
giving  plenty  of  air  whenever  that  can  be  done  with  safety. 
The  pits  and  frames  containing  Auriculas,  Carnations,  and 
similar  plants,  should  have  the  lights  drawn  off  every  fine  day. 
If  any  of  the  plants  should  want  water,  give  it  sparing,  And 
only  to  those  in  actual  need  of  it. — ^W.  Esake. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  W^EK 
Drainage, — ^This  may  not  be  the  best  time  for  oommendng 
operations,  but  it  is  often  the  most  convenient  when  there  Is  a 
dackness  of  other  work,  and  there  are  few  plaees  where  dnin- 
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■  age  is  not  wanted.    Even  in  soils  where,  owing  to  the  open 
subsoil,  deep  drainage  is  not  necessary,  and  wonld  only  be  a 
J  needless  expense,  maoh  may  often  be  required  in  order  to 
(Carry  off  and  to  husband  superfluous  sur&oe  water.    Even  in 
•  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  unless  in  the  case  of  diseased  lungs, 
a  dry  atmosphere  is  generally  more  healthy  than  one  loaded 
with  moisture,  and  the  air  that  passes  ovef  stagnant  moisture 
.  will  not  long  remain  pure  and  healthy.    "  The  Metropolitan 
Sanitaiy  Commission  gives  some  interesting  facts  about  drain- 
age.    For  every  iuch  of  depth  of  water  drained  off,  which 
would  otherwise  pass  into  the  air  as  vapour,  we  are  iold  as 
much  heat  is  saved  per  acre  as  would  raise  11,000  cubic  feet 
.  of  air  l"*  in  temperature.    The  dew  point  is  also  raised,  hence 
less  mist ;  and  dampness,  as  we  all  know,  is  more  uncomfort- 
able  than  cold.    A  farmer,  says  the  Parliamentary  Beport  on 
drainage,  was  asked  the  effect  of  some  new  draining,  '  All  I 
.  know  is,'  replied  he,  *  that  before  it  was  done  I  could  never  get 
.out  at  night  without  a  great  coat,  and  now  I  never  put  one  on. 
It  just  makes  the  difference  of  a  coat  to  me.'    A  doctor  took 
one  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  to  a  hill  overlooking  his 
district.    *  There,'  said  he,  *  wherever  you  see  Uiose  patches  of 
i^hite  mist,  I  have  frequent  illness,  and  if  there  is  a  cesspool 
or  other  nuisance  as  well,  I  can  reckon  on  typhus  every  now 
and  then.    Outside  the  mists  I  am  rarely  wanted.'    Damp,  it 
seems,  gives  double  energy  to  ill  odours  of  all  kinds.    What  a 
pity  everybody  cannot  live  on  a  hill  side  with  a  good  gravel 
.  jjubsoil."— (PaW  MaU  Gazette,  October  23rd.} 

As  already  hinted,  the  dry  hill  ude  would  not  do  for  every 
one,  but  the  Boards  of  Health  have  done  great  good  in  our 
country  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  by  insisting  on  the  re- 
moval of  nuisances.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  energy  is  chiefly 
exemplified  after  typhus  and  cholera^  have  commenced  their 
ravages.  Even  when  cottages  and  mansions  are  built  in  a 
valley,  much  may  be  done  to  insure  health  and  comfort  by  secur- 
ing uyness  all  round  the  homestead.  The  seething  pool  and 
the  dunghill  close  to  the  doorway  will  soon  be  among  the 
things  of  the  past.  Often  now,  however,  the  workman  as  he 
.  goes  to  his  homestead  must  pass  through  mud  and  pools  of 
water,  when,  if  such  surface  water  had  been  collected  in  a 
rough  pool  or  reservoir  at  the  farthest  point  from  his  dwelling, 
it  would  have  been  invaluable  in  summer  for  gardening 
purposes. 

We  used  to  have  much  trJMible  with  wet  pits  and  flooded 
stokeholes,  until  we  sent  the  surface  water  from  heavy  rains 
.  to  a  large  pool  at  a  distance,  and  which  proved  invaluable  in 
summer.  With  more  of  such  day-puddled  receptacles  enough 
of  water  could  be  collected  from  hiurd-surfaced  walks  alone  to 
make  us  pretty  well  independent  of  the  driest  summers,  and 
sbmething  of  the  kind  could  be  done  in  many  a  cottage  garden, 
where  now  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  to  give  a  {dant  in  sum- 
mer. In  many  places  where  drainage  is  necessary,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  store  at  least  a  portion  of  the  drainage  water  for 
use  in  dry  summers. 

In  some  low-lying  positions,  where  there  is  scarcely  an  out- 
let to  be  found  for  surplus  water  and  house  slops,  a  deep  dumb- 
well  is  often  resorted  to ;  but  this,  to  be  safe,  should  be  at  the 
farthest  possible  distance  from  the  house,  and  the  farthest 
possible  distance  from  the  water  well,  as  until  the  sides  of  the 
dumb-well  are  thoroughly  encrusted,  there  is  the  danger  of  a 
connection  being  formed  through  the  different  strata  from  one 
to  the  other ;  and  no  such  percolation,  thou^  it  may  make 
sewage  water  perfectly  clear,  will  deprive  it  of  the  organic 
matter  which  it  holds  in  solution. 

In  order  to  insure  ease  to  the  inhabitants  of  small,  well- 
arranged  houses,  there  is  often  a  trapped  sink  near  the  back 
door  to  receive  all  offensive  liquid  matter  to  be  taken  to  a  main 
drain  or  dumb-well.  In  such  a  case  three  things  should  be 
attended  to :  The  joints  of  the  conductiug  pipes  should  be 
cemented ;  the  cesspool,  in  addition  to  being  trapped,  should 
have  a  cover  over  the  grating ;  and  the  landlord  should  see  that 
the 'Sinks  are  kept  clean  and  clear.  There  is  such  a  difficulty 
in  making  people  attend  to  the  latter  matter,  that  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  a  garden  attached  behind  the  cottage,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  have  no  cesspool  near  the  house,  but  to  have  all 
soapsuds  and  other  slops  carried  to  the  manure-heap  or  water 
tank  at  the  spot  farthest  from  the  dweUlnghouse.  It  is  gene- 
rally better,  too.  that  the  water-closet.  Sec,,  should  be  placed 
there ;  and  the  manure-heap,  which  will  do  so  much  to  pro- 
mote the  fertility  of  the  garden,  and  be  all  the  richer  from  re- 
ceiving the  slops,  can  be  cured  of  all  unpleasant  effluvia  by. 
frequently  sprinkling  dry  earth  or  any  earth  over  it.  If  there 
is  a  slop- water  tank,  that  could  be  covered  to  keep  all  noxious  ' 


vapours  down.  Much  may  thus  be  done  to  secure  health  and 
comfort,  and  with  but  little  outlay — with  none,  we  may  say, 
which  the  extra  viJue  of  the  manure  would  not  pay. 

EITCHXN  GARDEN. 

Cabbages. — ^What  used  to  give  us  no  trouble  are  now  becom- 
ing a  source  of  anxiety,  as  all  our  netting  will  not  keep  rabbits, 
and  especially  pheasants  and  partridges,  from  attacking  the 
plants.  The  wet  weather,  too,  has  been  unfavourable  to  them, 
by  making  the  young  leaves  and  their  little  centres  so  tender 
as  to  tempt  depredators  such  as  those  referred  to.  If  so  de- 
structive now  with  so  much  else  to  choose  from,  we  see  little 
chance  during  the  winter  except  in  netting  the  ground  all  over 
a  couple  of  feet  or  so  above  the  plants. 

Carrots, — Took  up  in  dry  days,  as  the  drier  they  are  taken 
up  the  better  they  will  keep.  Nothing  is  better  for  packing 
them  in  than  dry  sand,  and  hardly  anything  is  worse  than 
sawdust  whether  wet  or  dry.  They  do  very  well  in  thin  layers, 
with  leafless  branches  of  trees  separating  the  layers. 

Parsnips  may  remain  in  the  ground  if  it  is  not  wanted,  but 
packed  in  sand  they  will  keep  as  well  out  of  the  ground  as  in  it. 

Beet  should  now  be  carefully  raised  and  as  few  fibres  broken 
as  possible,  and  the  top  leaves  merely  twisted  off.  A  little 
frost  often  greatly  injures  this  Valuable  component  of  the  salad- 
bowl. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  may  as  well  be  housed. 

Globe  Artichokes,-'I)xiz  the  ground,  enriched  with  a  coating  of 
manure,  among  the  stools,  and  ere  long  will  put  some  burnt  es^th 
over  the  latter,  and  cover  with  a  little  litter  held  in  its  place 
by  some  clods  of  earth.  Now  or  in  the  spring  is  a  good  time 
for  taking  away  some  large  pieces  with  the  spade  and  mattock, 
and  planting  a  fresh  row  or  two,  as  these  will  bear  much  later 
in  the  autumn  than  the  old  plantations.  For  such  plantations 
the  ground  should  be  well  trenched  and  well  manured,  and 
the  plants  be  protected  from  extreme  frost,  like  those  esta- 
blished in  their  position.  A  veiy  little  litter  will  keep  the 
frost  from  penetrating  to  any  considerable  depth,  just  as  a 
covering  of  snow  will  keep  the  soil  beneath  it,  if  not  previously 
frozen,  from  falling  mudi  below  82°. 

Sea'kale.—ClMned  most  of  the  plantations,  and  put  dzy 
burnt  refuse  over  the  crowns  to  keep  vermin  from  them.  Win 
take  up  a  lot  fbr  forcing  ere  long.  No  better  plan  for  small 
establishments,  where  there  is  no  Mushroom-house,  can  well 
be  resorted  to  than  the  following :— Build  a  small  hotbed— say 
about  18  inches  deep,  and  80  inches  wider  and  longer  than  a 
bottomless  box— say  5  feet  long  and  3  to  4  feet  wide,  and  from 
18  to  24  inches  deep.  Set  the  box  on  the  bed  and  place  in  it 
some  leaf  mould,  and  on  that  pack  the  Sea-kale  roots,  leaving 
the  crowns  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  apart,  and  then  cover  with 
the  leaf  mould  or  ashes,  and  settle  with  watering.  If  there 
is  rather  much  heat,  a  few  holes  may  be  bored  through  beneath 
the  box  to  let  air  among  the  roots  and  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  box,  or  the  lid  may  be  left  open.  If  not  quite  enough 
heat,  litter  may  be  placed  round  the  bed  and  over  the  box,  and 
this,  as  regards  tiie  latter,  will  require  to  be  done  in  severe 
weather  at  any  rate.  The  moving  of  the  lid  will  enable  the 
manager  to  see  in  a  moment  the  condition  of  the  Sea-kale,  and 
such  a  box  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  cutting.  A  couple  of 
boxes  kept  going  would  supply  a  large  establishment. 

Rhubarb.— 'This  may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  but  if 
blanched  Bhubarb  is  objected  to,  a  light  might  take  the  place 
of  the  lid  of  the  box.  We  have  alluded  to  many  other  modes 
of  obtaining  this  vegetable  early. 

Asparagw  could  tiao  be  obtained  in  the  same  way,  and  used 
when  long  enough,  if  the  blanched  colour  is  not  objected  to ; 
or  the  sh^ts  may  be  cut  and  allowed  to  stand,  with  the  ends 
on  damp  moss,  wool,  or  paper,  in  a  saucer,  in  the  window  of 
a  living-room  for  several  days  before  cooking ;  but  for  early 
work  no  plan  is  better  than  taking  up  the  roots  and  packing 
them  close  together  over  a  hotbed,  with  a  frame  and  clean- 
washed  sashes  over  it,  plenty  of  air  being  given  in  mild  weather, 
but  bearing  in  mind  that  great  draughts  of  air  in  cold  weather 
will  be  apt  to  make  the  points  of  the  shoots  hard  and  stringy. 
By  the  above  mode  fine,  green,  succulent,  tender  heads  may  oe 
obtained  easily,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  destruction  of  good 
roots.  For  late  general  supplies  beds  forced  where  the  plants 
grow,  as  we  have  several  times  recommended,  are  the  most 
economical.  It  is  seldom  that  the  roots  are  fit  to  forte  when 
less  than  three  or  four  years  from  the  seed.  ^  ' 

Turnips.— Took  up  a  lot  and  cleaned  them,  and  put  them  in 
a  heap  to  be  covered  with  litter.  This  is  better  than  allowing 
too  many  to  run  the  risk  of  being  frosted  and  nibbled  in  the 
ground.    They  are  also  kept  more  juicy  and  sweet  than  when 
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allowed  to  become  too  large.    Turnips  for  table  ahoTild  rarely 
be  BO  large  as  a  common-sized  fist. 

Swedish  Turnips  are  the  best  for  yielding  blanched  tops, 
which  make  a  nice  dish  for  variety,  and  may  be  had  wherever 
there  is  a  little  heat  and  little  or  no  light.  Like  Sea-kale,  they 
are  best  when  out  short,  say  not  more  than  6  inches  in  length. 

Heating  MateriaL--FoT  all  such  temporaiy  hotbeds  nothing 
is  better  than  mowings  and  sweepings  of  leaves  from  the  lawns 
and  pleasure  grounds,  especially  if  a  little  litter  can  be  mixed 
with  them,  and  some  half-rotten  material  can  be  placed  over 
all  to  keep  down  the  steam,  and  dry  earth  does  well  in  an 
emergency.  When  such  rough  material  is  used,  not  merely 
for  linings  but  also  for  beds,  it  is  as  well  to  pile  it  together — 
leaves,  mowings,  &o.,  so  as  to  heat  violently,  which  it  will  be 
rare  to  do,  in  order  to  kill  or  drive  away  everything  in  the 
enail,  slug,  and  gnib  line,  as  otherwise  plenty  of  these  marauders 
will  take  up  their  abode  in  the  bed,  and  be  apt  to  do  much 
injury. 

Tree  Leaves  may  be  collected  in  any  condition,  wet  or  dry, 
when  to  be  used  for  present  purposes,  and  if  they  ferment  un- 
mixed with  stable  manure,  we  have  never  found  a  plant  which 
the  gases  from  their  fermentation  would  injure ;  but  when  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  these  leaves  to  make  the  most  of  them  for 
future  purposes,  for  giving  out  their  heat  by  fermentation  and 
decomposition,  then  they  cannot  be  stored  too  dry.  If  no  large 
open  shed  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  they  will  keep  very  well 
in  a  heap  out  of  doors  either  in  the  conical  or  the  oblong  stack 
form,  pretty  well  trodden,  and  a  little  litter  thrown  on  to  pre- 
vent Ihe  wind  having  its  way  with  the  outside  leaves.  When 
once  the  outside  becomes  a  little  caked  no  rains  or  snows 
will  penetrate  more  than  a  few  inches.  When  taken  out  for 
use,  if  very  dry  the  leaves  may  be  easily  sprinkled  with  water 
to  cause  fermentation.  We  have  taken  dry  leaves  out  of  such 
heaps  as  fresh  nearly  as  when  gathered,  after  being  collected 
for  three  years.  Of  course,  if  taken  home  damp  they  would 
have  caked,  heated,  and  decomposed.  Of  all  leaves  Oak  leaves 
are  the  most  lasting,  and  for  heating-purposes  therefore  the 
most  valuable.  In  deep  pits  we  have  turned  them  up  fresh  at 
the  bottom  after  having  lain  there  three  years;  and  when 
broken  up,  and  moistened  if  dry,  they  were  as  good  as  ever  for 
yielding  a  mild  regular  heat.  Such  facts  are  proofs  positive 
that  even  the  substances  most  easily  decomposed,  and  which 
during  the  process  of  decomposition  give  out  the  desirable 
heat,  will  not  decompose  when  air  and  moisture  cannot  reach 
them. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  tan-bed,  in  which  a  very  strong 
violent  heat  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  old  half-decayed  tan  with 
that  fresh  from  the  tanyard,  so  a  strong  heat  can  be  obtained 
by  mixing  caked  half-decayed  leaves  with  fresh-collected  ones ; 
but  a  more  genial  lasting  heat,  and  with  less  waste  of  materials, 
will  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  new  and  the  half -decayed 
separate.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  fresh  at 
the  bottom  and  the  older  at  the  top.  When  a  bed  of  leaves 
fails  to  give  enough  of  heat,  the  turning  of  the  bed  will,  from 
the  admission  of  air,  cause  decomposition  to  commence  airesh, 
more  especially  if  a  little  water  is  added  if  the  material  is  dry. 
These  details,  though  of  little  moment  to  some,  where  ma- 
terials are  abundant,  are  of  no  small  consequence  to  those  who 
must  extract  all  the  possible  heat  from  decomposing  sub- 
stances before  they  are  turned  aside  for  manuring-purposes, 
too  rotten  to  yield  any  heat  from  farther  decomposition. 

Leaf  mould  is  one  of  the  most  useful  materials  in  a  garden, 
and  is  most  useful  when  well  aired  after  it  has  been  reduced  to 
a  fine  mould,  as  ireviously  to  that  period  it  is  often  a  good 
lodging  place  for  r  ifFerent  fungi,  which  by  such  means  gain 
access  to  and  do  much  injury  to  the  roots  of  plants.  We  have 
known  cases  of  Vine  roots  being  much  injured  by  rough 
scarcely  half -decomposed  leaf  mould,  or  rather,  half -decayed 
leaves,  being  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  fungi  carried  with 
them  spreading  through  the  soil  and  attacking  the  roots. 

In  stacking  turf,  even  for  future  compost  mould,  we  have 
found  some  stacks  next  to  useless  by  being  penetrated  with 
masses  of  deleterious  spawn  before  the  soil  was  fit  for  use,  and, 
consequently,  it  could  hardly  be  used  for  any  purpose  until  it  was 
treated  with  hot  lime  and  hot  water,  and  turned  so  as  to  get  at 
the  spawn,  and  then  be  aired  and  sweetened.  A  few  pieces 
of  fungus  spawn  in  a  turf  or  two,  when  these  turfs  are  built 
up  in  a  stack  and  kept  dry,  will  very  likely  in  the  course  of 
tw^ve  months  spread  through  most  of  the  stack :  therefore  in 
taking  up  the  turf  a  keen  eye  should  be  kept  on  any  api>ear- 
anoe  of  spawn,  and  the  turi-nuin  should  keep  at  a  distance 
from  all  fairy  rings. 


If ttfftroonu.— There  has  been  enough  about  these  lately ;  bat 
we  are  reminded  of  them  here  by  "  Maud's  "  pleasing  article  at 
page  828,  and  she,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  saooessfol  in 
growing  them  as  well  as  in  eating  them ;  but  we  would  urge  the 
growing  them  all  the  more  because  there  is  danger  in  psrtakiag 
of  the  things  called  Mushrooms  which  are  too  often  used  floor 
cooking,  and  especially  for  ketchup.  The  boiling  and  the 
spices  lessen  the  danger  in  the  latter  case ;  but  even  then  the 
danger  will  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  less  quantity  that  is 
used.  We  have  had  to  supply  Mushrooms  to  those  who  would 
on  no  account  have  eaten  them  if  they  had  known  we  had  sent 
a  single  Mushroom  for  the  table  from  a  field  or  pasture,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  those  cultivated  in  beds  are  the 
safest,  and  can  be  had  small  or  large,  thick  or  thin. 

A  second  reason  is  to  chronide  the  fact,  that  the  bed  that 
was  rather  hot,  alluded  to  lately,  was  soon  rendered  all  right 
by  the  slight  covering  of  turfy  soil  lightly  beaten,  which  thus 
kept  out  the  air  and  arrested  active  decomposition.  That  pieee. 
tiie  first  in  the  Mushroom-house,  has  now  been  spawned,  and 
earthed,  and  beaten  down,  the  surface  being  rendered  smoothby 
watering  and  drawing  a  clean  spade  firmly  over  it.  A  third 
reason  is  to  state  that  in  thenext  bed  (formed  of  sweetened  litter 
and  a  coating  of  horse -droppings,  altogether  about  a  foot  thiei;) 
owing  to  the  dung  and  droppings  being  too  wet,  though  thece 
was  plenty  of  heat,  the  top  part,  from  the  heat  and  mMstore 
rising,  became  much  too  hot  for  thrusting  the  spawn  into  it.  If 
we  had  been  in  a  huny  we  would  have  wrapped  each  piece  of 
spawn  in  a  handful  of  short  dry  litter,  and  inserted  it  with  the 
moist  dung  round  it  as  soon  as  the  heat  was  correct,  as  alluded 
to  the  other  week ;  but  as  we  were  in  no  hurry  we  prefened 
improving  the  texture  of  the  bed  by  cutting  some  diy  litter 
short  with  a  billhook,  and  mixing  it  with  the  top,  which  was 
rather  damp.  Straw  cut  with  a  chaff-cutter  would  have  been 
better,  the  straw  being  cut  into  two-inch  lengths  or  so ;  but 
the  billhook  and  a  block  soon  did  our  work  with  the  driest 
litter.  This  has  given  us  the  desired  texture  as  to  dryness ; 
but  the  turning,  by  the  admiBsion  of  air,  gave  more  heat  than 
we  wanted,  and  this,  too,  after  beating  down,  has  received  a 
slight  surfacing  of  soil,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  have  our  shallow 
beds  exhausted  by  decomposition  before  the  spawn  nma  in 
them. 

Mushroom  Spawn. — Examined  the  heap  of  spawn-brieks 
alluded  to  lately,  and  added  some  more  covering  to  increase 
the  heat,  which  ranged  from  60"  to  70°,  when  it  would  have 
been  better  at  from  8(f  to  85*".  Making  spawn  should  be 
understood ;  but  when  wanted  in  small  quantities  it  is  more 
economical  to  purchase  from  a  respectable  tradesman. 

Dug  and  trenched  ground  as  it  became  at  liberty. 

FBUIT   GARDEN. 

Much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks,  having  a  good  deal  of 
work  in  cleaning  ^\bbb  stages,  washing  pots  before  honmng 
them,  (be. 

ORNAHSKTAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Carriage  lioad«.— Cleaned  carrUge  roads,  which,  from  seeds 
scattered  from  the  pastures,  were  becoming  green  at  the  sides, 
though  cleaned  not  more  than  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  Tlvs 
centre  wanted  nothing  more  than  a  hard  sweep  to  remove 
droppings,  and  thus  make  all  fresh  and  clean;  but  even 
though  the  day  was  dry  and  sunny,  as  on  Tuesday,  hoeing  and 
raking  the  felt  of  green  young  grass  at  the  sides  would  have 
been  tedious,  and  but  of  temporary  use,  as  most  of  the  grass 
in  wet  weather  would  have  taken  root  again.  As  from  the 
late  wet  weather  the  sides  of  these  roads  for  15  inches,  as  far 
as  the  grass  and  weeds  extended,  was  rather  soft,  we  turned 
it  over  with  the  spade  in  shallow  spits  about  li  or  2  inches  in 
depth,  which  at  once  turned  the  green  felt  out  of  sight,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  back  of  a  rake  left  a  brown  sand^ 
surface  in  its  place,  and  there  was  nothing  to  take  away. 
When  a  piece  of  ground,  especially  in  autumn,  becomes  green 
with  sm^  weeds,  this  shallow  turning-over  is  one  of  the  best 
means  for  giving  a  clean  fresh  surface.  The  idea  we  are  apt  to 
form  of  a  place  is  considerably  modified  by  the  eondition  of  the 
approaches,  and  whatever  its  width,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  the  outline  of  gravel  clear  and  distinct  throughout. 

Lawns. — Mowing  and  machining  as  opportunity  offered,  as  if 
the  grass  is  short  and  smooth  before  much  frost,  it  will  look 
greener  and  nicer  all  the  winter  through. 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  pruning  and  transplanting  evergreens* 
making  cuttings  of  Laurels,  ^.,  and  laying  fresh  turf.  What 
is  laid  now  in  fine  days  will  have  little  chance  of  giving  rheu- 
matism to  the  layers,  and  it  will  be  so  established  during  winter 
that  it  will  need  no  watering  next  summer.    Few  people  eaa 
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think,  in  these  days,  of  watering  turf ;  and  even  when  water  is 
plentiful,  where  lawns  will  not  keep  green  without  watering  it 
is  rarely  that  any  watering  short  of  thorough  flooding  will  be 
of  much  avail. 

The  mild  weather  that  has  snoceeded  the  rains  makes  it  de- 
sirable to  giye  all  the  air  possible,  back  and  front,  to  half-hardy 
plants,  to  prevent  their  damping ;  and  a  rotting  leaf  or  leaf- 
stalk is  more  to  be  guarded  against  than  cold.  Most  plants 
likely  to  be  injured  have  been  bronght  nnder  shelter,  and  even 
Ohzysanthemnms  that  have  not  received  a  place  in  the  plant- 
houses  have  been  put  under  proteotion.  The  few  fine  days  have 

§>en  fresh  glory  to  Salvias,  Ageratums,  Calceolarias,  and  even 
eliotropes  out  of  doors,  which  in  some  beds  are  still  fresh, 
when  all  the  Dahlias  have  been  less  or  more  blackened.  These 
will  be  as  well  in  the  ground  a  litttle  longer,  but  a  little  earth 
should  be  placed  round  the  stems  to  prevent  the  eye  of  the 
tuber  being  injured. 

What  we  did  lately  for  the  conservatory  we  have  also  been 
busily  carrying  out  in  the  plant-stove — ^namely,  washing  the 
glass  roof,  woodwork,  walls,  (fee,  and  cutting-in  very  much  the 
oUmbers,  which,  though  very  beautiful  in  summer,  would  be  too 
heavy  and  dark  for  winter.  One  of  the  emptied  houses  held  a 
lot  of  plants  whilst  the  cleaning  was  going  on ;  and  some  plants 
oan  be  fresh  stuffed  in  baskets,  have  the  drainage  looked  to,  and 
be  fresh  surfaced,  if  not  fresh  potted,  before  they  are  replaced. 

Stoves  and  even  conservatories  need  a  little  fire  heat  in  damp 
days,  to  dispel  the  damp  air,  but  unless  for  forcing,  or  for 
tropical  plants  in  bloom,  the  less  excitement  given  by  heat  now 
the  better.  Even  in  watering,  as  little  should  be  spilt  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  air  of  the  place  may  be  somewhat  dry,  rather 
than  moist,  as  until  we  have  a  dry  parching  frost,  it  is  likely 
that  the  air  of  our  houses  will  be  moist  rather  than  dry.  Of 
oonrse,  where  much  heat  is  used,  the  moisture  in  the  air  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  temperature ;  but  in  all  plant-houses 
where  little  or  no  fire  heat  is  used,  damp  air  will  be  more 
troublesome  than  dry  air.  Such  plants  as  Calceolarias  and 
Cinerarias,  which  delight  in  moisture,  if  set  in  the  same  house 
vdth  things  that  like  a  drier  air,  may  be  considerably  helped 
by  setting  them  on  damp  moss,  or  in  saucers  with  not  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucer. 

Mnoh  time  has  also  been  taken  up  in  removing  Cinerarias 
and  Primulas  not  wanted  for  the  conservatory  from  earth  pits 
into  brick  pits,  where  a  little  heat  can  be  given  in  severe 
weather,  and  in  moving  boxes  of  struck  bedding  Pelargoniums 
from  earth-pits  into  the  Peach-house,  and  strong-potted  esta- 
bliBhed  plants  of  the  Scarlet  kinds  into  an  empty  cleaned 
finery,  where  the  greater  amount  of  air  and  light  they  will  re- 
oeive  will  cause  them  to  bloom  better  than  in  a  pit ;  this  being 
one  of  the  advantages  that  a  roomy  house  has  over  a  pit  in 
winter,  the  air  and  light  being  all  round,  beneath,  as  well  as 
above  the  plants,  instead  of  being  chiefly  above  them  as  in  a 

pit- 

Lots  of  bedding  Pelargoniums,  i&o.,  from  the  flower-beds 
haye  also  been  packed  much  in  the  way  detailed  in  tiie  Journal 
for  October  80th.  Those  in  small  pots  cut  pretty  well  in,  and 
deprived  of  their  foliage,  and  ratiier  firmly  packed  in  dampish 
0O1I,  and  plunged  where  there  would  be  a  little  heat,  will  re- 
oeiye  no  water  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  roots  will  begin  to 
work  afresh  all  the  sooner  when  not  surrounded  with  wet  solL 
— B.  P.  

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Novembek  10. 

Ona  gonenl  supplies  oontiirae  haa^,  utd  altanttioiDft  are  very  trifling. 
Pean  oomprise  Dnohesse  d*A]igoiileme,GloaMorceaa,Beiirr6I>iri,ChaQ'' 
moaieL    Apples  as  before. 

VEOBTABLBS. 


AitieihdkBB eaok 

Asparaffos  ....  bundle 
Bean0,  Broad..  buHhel 

ScarletRan.4  sieve 

Beet,  Bed doz. 

Brooooli bundle 

Bros.  Sprouts  }a  sieye 

Oabbage dox. 

GapBicoms 100 

^Carrots bunch 

Oanliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Caonmbers each 

plcUlng  ....  doz. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel buneh 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunoh 

Horseradish ».  bundle 


s.  d.     8. 

0  2to0 
0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
8 
0 
S 
6 


d|  8.  d.  8.  d 

4   Xeeks  bnneh  0  8to0    0 

0    Ijettuoe peracore  10  16 

0  '  Mushrooms pottle  16  2    6 

0  '  Mu8td.&  Oress,  punnet  0  2  0    0 

0    Onions.,  doz.  bnnohee  4  0  6    0 

6  j  Parsley.. doz.  bnnohes  2  0  8    0 

0  I  Parsnips dos.  0  9  18 

0    Peas per  quart  0  0  0    0 

0    PototooB bushel  2  0  4    0 

6  i         Kidnej do.  8  0  4    0 

0    Radishes  doz.  bunches  0  6  10 

0    Rhubarb bundle  0  0  0    0 

0    Savoys doz.  0  0  0    0 

0    Sea-kale basket  8  0  4   0 

0    Shallots lb.  0  8  0    0 

0    Spinach boshel  2  0  8    0 

0    Tomatoes per  doz.  10  2    6 

0    Turnips bonoh  0  4  0    0 

0    Vegetable  Vaoewa  dak  0  9  2    0 


Applet 3i  sieve   2 

Apricots doz.    0 

Chenlefl lb.    0 

Cheeteuts bush.  12 


8.  d.     8.  d 


0to8 
0      0 


Currants }i  sieve 

Black do. 

doz. 
..lb. 

Gobs 100  lb«. 

Gooseberries   ..quart 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  .lb. 


100   8 


Melons each    2 

NeoCarinoB doz.    0 

Oranges 100    8 

Peadiea doz.    6 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  doz.    1 

kitchen doz.    1 

PineApples lb.    8 

Plums    H  sieve  10 

Quinces    . . . .  ^  sieve    5 

Raspberries lb.    0 

Strawberries lb.    0 

Walnuts bush.  10 


d.  f  .  d 
6to5  0 
0  0 
12 
12 
8 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
90 


8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Peter  Laweon  Ss  Son,  1,  George  lY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh; 
28,  King  Street,  Cheapeide ;  and  15,  Lawrence  Lane,  London, 
"K.G,— -Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees  and  Sltrubs. 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  and  Upton 
Nnrseriee,  Chester. — Catalogue  of  Roses, 

George  Edwards,  1,  King  Street,  Castlegate,  York.— Cato- 
logue  of  Roses^  Fruit  Trees,  Carnations,  and  Picotees, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•**  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  **  Joomal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
eommunicationB  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
Tfie  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  <&e.j  171,  Fleit 
Street,  London,  E,C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  jtha 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  aa« 
swered  promptly  and  oonveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  eozomunieationB.  Also  neyer  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

Qdubw  Anke's  Pooxbv  Mxloh.— Mr.  T.  Record,  LOlesden  GardeaK, 
Hawkhnrst,  Kent,  obligingly  writes  to  us  as  follows :  *'  I  have  about  three 
hundred  seeds  to  spam.  If  yon  like  to  give  notice  to  that  effect  in  your 
Journal  I  will  send  seeds  to  those  who  will  enclose  a  stamped  directed 
envelope  while  they  last.**— **  In  reply  to  'E.  T.  W.,'  the  fruit  of  Queen 
Anne's  Pocket  Melon  wUl  not  hang  long  after  the  fruit  is  dead  ripe — a 
fact  which  is  well  known  to  all  onkiTators  of  the  Melon ;  but  supposing 
a  ga:i;dener  has,  say,  a  dozen  plants  of  this  Melon  in  pots,  he  can  either 
*push  on'  or  retard,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  estabttsh- 
ment.  The  principal  thing  to  aim  at  in  this  case  is  to  have  plants  iMdy, 
on  which  the  fruit  has  not  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  *  £.  T.  W.* 
describes.  If,  perchance,  a  fruit  should  fall  off,  it  would  be  no  disipraae 
to  either  the  plant  or  the  table  if  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pot;  on  tlsa 
contrary,  it  would  only  give  a  natural,  if  not  a  graceful  effect.  Mr. 
Hawkins  says,  at  page  854,  that  he  has  grown  this  Melon  in  la-ineh  potm 
with  from  twelve  to  twenty  fruit  on  each  plant ;  a  fruit  or  two  in  thai 
case  would  not  be  missed.  I  have  grown  It  in  pots  myself,  and  hove 
never  to  be  without  it  in  season.— J.  Psbkims."  (Mr*.  J9endricfc»).>-TBe 
seeds  we  have  sent  to  applicants  may  be  sown  for  next  year's  crop. 

SKSBLnra  PsLABOomnH  ( J.  P<arso»).  —  The  seedling  Pelaigosiam 
ChSlwell  Beauty  is  flrst-rate,  its  intense  shade  of  cerise  distinct  from  aaj 
other  kind  we  know.  If  it  is  a  free-flowering  variety,  we  should  say  It  ie 
one  of  the  best  Hybrid  Nosegays  we  have  seen.  It  is  darker  than  Amy 
Hogg,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Bflbecoa,  and  will  prove  a  very  effective  shade  of 
colour  for  bedddng-pozposes. 

BSBDUKO  ToBSMiA  {J<Mdh  Progden).  —  Tour  seedling  Torenia  ap- 
pears to  be  distinct  from  T.  asiatica ;  but  wo  should  like  to  see  a  plaat 
before  anv  opinion  were  given.  The  white  marking  makes  the  iiower 
very  striking.  To  form  a  correct  opinion,  we  should  have  flowers  both 
of  the  seedling  and  of  T.  asiatica  to  compare  with  each  other,  which  at 
this  season  is  not  easy  to  do.  Perhaps  next  year  you  can  send  us  a 
specimen  plant. 

MxHBBAL  Oil  as  Fttsl  (F.  F.).— We  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  coke 
soaked  in  the  oil  being  used  as  fuel.  The  subject  reauires  to  be  examined 
experimentally,  and  not  to  be  adopted  rashly.  The  oil  is  imported  hogely 
from  America,  but  we  know  of  no  retailers  of  it. 

MicBosooPS  (E.  T.  IT.).— Your  question  is  too  indefinite.  Before  da* 
ciding  which  is  "the  best  microscope  for  a  gardener,"  we  must  first 
know  what  he  intends  to  do  with  it.  What  is  called  "  The  Society  of 
Arts  Microscope  "  would  be  quite  sufllclcnt  for  ordinary  purposes,  and 
its  price  is  three  guineas.  *'The  Student's  Microscope,"  by  Stanley* 
Qreat  iTunistile,  Holborn,  may  likewise  be  had  at  the  same  price.  Bead 
Lardner's  Treatises,  *'The  Microscope  Explained,"  "The  Eye,"  and 
'*  Optical  Images,"  published  by  Walton  and  Maberly,  Paternoster  Row. 
Also  **  Half  Hours  with  the  Microscope,"  by  Dr.  Lankester,  2«.  6d.  Your 
instrument  will  be  of  no  use  without  the  condensing  lens,  price  from  6«. 
to  2U.  more.  This  applies  to  all  microscopes.  If  deep  researches  into 
physiology  are  intended,  then  one  of  Ross's  binocular  microscopes  at 
thirty  guineas  would  be  required.  Common  useful  microscopes  may 
be  had  for  a  guinea.  Possibly  a  Stanhope  or  Coddington  lens  would 
suit  your  purpose.    There  is  no  work  devoted  to  stove  plants. 

Fruitxbbrs  U  Con»taKt8uh9eriher).—y7ti\e  to  Messrs.  Webber,  Centra 
Arcade,  Govent  Garden  Market. 

Oua  OcTOBsn  Pabt.— We  have  received  six  stamps  for  this,  Jmt  nt^ 
direction  t  If  thirteen  more  stamps  be  sent,  and  the  sender's  nama  and 
address  with  them,  the  part  wiU  be  sent  by  post  prepaid. 
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ViMXs  <ir.  .v.).— Ton  want  to  graw  Onpei  for  profit  in  a  hons«  heat«d 
by  ft  flpe  at  as  small  a  cost  as  possible.  There  is  no  var^y  yon  can 
grow  that  **  will  produce  liner  bnnohes  and  bexries,  and  not  be  inferior  In 
flaTonr"  to  Muncat  of  Alexandria  and  the  FrankenthaL  SarbeJle  Pron- 
tlgnan,  and  Prolific  Sweetwater  are  very  well  in  a  large  collection,  bat 
not  fit  for  your  purpose.  Champion  Hambnrgh  is  synonymous  with 
MiU  Hill,  a  splendid  Orape.  which  you  may  advantageously  adopt;  but 
Bhiek  Champion  is  an  entirelv  different  and  distinct  yariety  also  well 
worth  growing.  Oros  Colman  is  not  worth  roar  notice,  and  if  you  want 
a  larger  bunch  than  White  Frontignan  with  the  Frontignan  flavour  yon 
cannot  do  better  than  get  Graham's  Muscat  Muscadine.  If  yon  have 
room  add  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  or  if  you  have  not,  make  it. 

Pbopaoatino  the  CKBTBAXTHEVTm  (E.  M.  Jt).— The  same  post  which 
brought  us  your  inquiry  also  brought  us  the  following:— "Cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  the  most  choice  of  the  old  plants  in  the  flrst  or 
second  week  in  February,  using  a  light  sandy  loam  with  a  thin  layer  of 
silver  sand  on  the  top.  The  pans  should  be  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom 
heat.  When  the  cuttings  have  struck,  and  are  sufficiently  rooted,  which 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  turning  the  plants  out,  thev  should  at  once 
be  repotted  into  small  60's,  and  set  near  the  glans  on  the  greenhouse 
shelves,  or,  better  still,  plunge  them  amongit  ashes  in  a  cold  f^me, 
taking  care  to  protect  them  from  froet  and  damp.  As  Chrysanthemums 
are  very  gross  feeders,  they  require  a  very  rich  compost,  in  order  to  grow 
to  perfecUon  and  flower  well.  Half  loam  and  a  Uttle  decayed  dung, 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  peat,  will  form  a'  compost  in  which  they  will  do 
very  well.  Care  should  be  taken  to  shift  them  into  Urger  pots  as  soon 
as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots.  In  order  that  the  plants  may  bo  bushy, 
dwarf,  and  compact,  they  should  be  stopped  at  every  potting.  The  last 
shift  may  be  given  ubout  the  middle  of  June.  They  should  have  every 
attention  paid  them  in  watering,  and  a  little  liquid  manure  helps  them 
to  swell  their  flower-buds.  They  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  frames  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  set  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  an  open  situation  till  their 
blooming  period  is  at  hand,  but  on  the  flrst  approach  of  frost  they  phould 
be  taken  into  the  greenhouse.  In  order  to  bloom  the  plants  well  it  is 
Important  to  thin  out  the  brftnchea  so  as  to  leave  them  as  much  space  as 
possible,  and  then  to  neatly  stake  and  tie  them  up  at  equal  distances. 
When  the  bloom  is  over  cut  the  flowering  shoots  down  and  remove  the 
plants  to  a  cold  frame,  giving  them  Just  enough  of  water  to  keep  them 
from  flagging.  As  they  are  nearly  hardy,  a  slight  covering  with  a  mat  in 
severe  frost  is  all  they  require,  but  afford  them  plenty  of  air  on  fine  davs. 
The   old   plants  are  vety  useful  for  the   flower-borders.  —  A  You'mo 

Yabiovb  (S.).«To  turn  out  Aisaleas  to  frost  to  free  them  of  thrips  is  a 
novel  proceeding.  The  hou9e  should  be  fllled  with  tobacco  smoke  on  two 
consecutive  nights,  and  afterwards  whenever  the  inject  is  seen.  We 
cannot  give  you  the  treatment  of  Bougainvilbea  spectabilis,  Stephsnotis,  i 
Bignonia  radlcans,  Combretum  purpureum,  Allamandas,  and  Cleroden- 
drons.  as  that  would  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  a  Number.  The  plnng< 
ing  of  the  Clerodendron  in  bottom  heat  wonld  not  cause  the  buds  to 
perish  unless  the  beat  were  violent.  The  Ipomoea  Honifallis  should  be 
cut-in  during  wint^.  Hoya  variegata  will  grow,  only  it  must  have  heat 
and  moisture.  We  are  always  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  but  we  can- 
not reply  to  ten  at  once. 

PLAXTfl  TOR  Babkxts  IN  CoHBKRVAMRT  rirl^m).— BaxifragR  tarmen- 
tosa,  8.  jaoonica,  Nierembergia  intermedia,  Mikania  soandens,  Redum 
Sleboldi,  Convolvulus  mauritanicns,  Disandra  prostrata,  and  Tradea- 
cantia  zebrina  splendens. 

Vbmttlatiko  {A  Bexley  ltfader).—We  do  not  know  exactly  what  you 
want.  Your  two-feet  openings,  one  on  each  side  at  the  ridge,  may  either 
alMe  or  be  pivot-hung  so  as  to  open  by  a  cord.  You  will  want  two  cords 
if  bung  in  the  middle,  and  only  one  if  yon  hang  them  half  their  length 
from  one  end,  aH  the  weight  will  always  shut  them.  We  do  not  think 
these  two  openings  will  be  enongh  in  a  house  40  feet  by  SO  feet,  but  they 
would  do  if  the  ends  at  the  anex  opened,  and  if  in  a  span-roof  there  were 
ventilation  at  front  on  each  side. 

Lilt  of  thb  Valley  in  rors  llnquirer,  Nenagh).—The  best  plan  for 
securing  good  pots  and  boxes  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  from  the  plants  now  in 
borders  is  to  take  them  up,  separate  them,  and  only  pot  those  with  firm 
prominent  buds. 

Bulbs  Bloomixo  Simtltakkoublt  ridem).— There  is  no  way  for 
blooming  simnltaneously  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Croons  in  a  basket,  but 
the  foliage  of  the  Crocus  will  make  a  good  edging  for  the  others.  Yon 
may  do  something  tu  effect  your  purpose,  perhaps,  by  keeping  the  basket 
of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  in-doors,  and  to  leave  the  space  for  the  Crocuses 
and  keep  the  roots  laid  out  singly  in  the  coolest  and  driest  place  you  can 
find;  but  if  the  bulbs  push  much  before  you  plant  them,  the  oloom  wUl  be 
deteriorated  and  the  bulbs  weakened. 

Watebpboof  Cloth  (E.  D.  £r.).— Pale  or  old  linseed  ofl  three  pints, 
sugar  of  lead  (aceUte  of  lead)  1  oz.,  and  white  retin  A  oaa.  Grind  the 
aoetate  with  a  little  of  the  oil,  then  add  the  resin  and  the  remainder  of 
the  oil.  Place  in  an  iron  pot  and  incorporate  thoroughly  over  a  gentle 
fire,  applying  the  liquid  with  a  Urge  brush  to  the  materiiO,  stretched 
loosely  by  means  of  tacks  upon  a  frame.  In  twentv-four  hours  it  will  be 
ready  for  another  coat,  or  it  may  be  fastened  on  tightly  to  remain. 

FraxikblLa  feoh  Sebd  ( Jd^m).— Your  best  plan  will  be  to  sow  the 
seed  next  April,  in  an  open  and  sunny  situation,  in  good,  rich,  light  soil, 
making  the  surfkoe  fine,  then  scatter  the  seed  thinly,  and  cover  irith  fine, 
light  soil.  Keep  moist  and  fk-ee  from  weeds,  and  when  the  plants  have 
made  two  or  three  leaves,  in  addition  to  the  seed  leaves,  prick  them  off 
in  good  sou  in  rows  8  inches  apart,  and  keep  shaded  and  well  watered 
niral  established,  planting  them  out  in  autumn  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

Ckdbus  Libaki  Sbrdlihos  (A.  D.  JT.).— The  seedlings  which  yon  have 
in  a  frame  are  probably  turning  yeUow  from  an  insnfflmency  of  air.  Yon 
will  do  weU  to  prick  them  out  in  an  open  situation  in  the  open  ground, 
about  3  inches  apart 

AnoLBs  OF  GRBEHHOun  AVD  HoTBouuB  BooTS  (Jdm).— The  belt  angle 
or  "pitch"  you  can  have  for  both  is  that  of  4fi=. 

Mbb  for  Gabdbh  of  Two  Acres  (Idem).— The  garden  being  in  a 
neglected  state,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  men  will  be  required 
to  bring  it  into  order,  as  that  will  depend  on  the  alterations  whloh  you 
eoateinplate  making ;  but  when  it  is  in  order,  a  man  and  a  strong  youth. 
In  RddlOon  to  a  working  gardmer,  wDl  be  required  to  keep  it  in  c«der. 
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Prtvbt  and  Thorn  Hbdob  dnrrnro  far.  y.).— From  now  until  Vtreb 
is  a  good  time  to  clip  this  sort  of  hedg««  snd  you  may  do  so  very  cIomW 
We  would  advise  its  being  out  well  in  at  onoe.     The  price  of  the 
'*  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary  "  is  5«. 
Variboatkd  Daisy  (Ji'rank  HWh—When  the  plant  has  done  bio. 

take  it  up  and  divide  the  roots,  planting  the  offsets  about  S  inchei 

in  a  shady  border,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  and  sllg^y 
shade  until  established.  This  Is  our  praotiee,  and  we  find  it  animn 
well.    It  is  impatient  of  hot  weather  and  dryness. 

Heating  a  Grbenbpuie  (Dr,  Strong),— '^ovl  do  not  say  whether  you 
house  of  28  feet  by  10^  feet  is  a  lean-to  or  a  span-roof.  In  either  ctw 
the  little  difflcnlty  of  heating  prbeeeds  from  your  making  9  feet  of  the 
28  into  a  forcing-house,  and  some  18  or  19  into  a  greenhonis.  Nov 
this  could  be  done  by  a  fine  heating  the  fordng-place  separately,  tad 
then  the  heat,  by  means  of  a  moveable  damper,  could  pass  into  the 
other  house  as  wanted.  It  would,  however,  be  best  heated  by  a  small 
conical  boiler,  from  which  you  might  have  what  top  heat  and  bottom 
heat  you  liked  in  the  forcing-house,  and  merely  enouioi  to  keep  the  whole 
temperate  in  the  greenhouse.  Were  your  house  of  ^  feet  of  ooe  imifonn 
temperature,  or  nearly  so,  and  only  for  greenhouse  purposes,  then  sap- 
posing  you  had  a  paved  pathway  to  walk  on,  we  womd  make  that  path- 
way the  top  of  the  flue,  and  yon  would  have  aH  the  comfort  of  heatuig 
without  any  heating  medium  being  seen  in  the  house.  Now  vith  re- 
spect to  the  questions:— 1st,  Hot  water  we  consider  better  than  floes  far 
general  purposes,  and  always  where  several  places  have  to  be  heated 
from  the  same  flue  or  furnace,  and  there  is  never  any  chance  of  eseape 
of  smoko  or  gases  in  the  houses;  but  for  all  small  houses  of  fhmi  SOto 
40  or  SO  feet  in  length,  in  which  a  mere  temperate  heat— say  from  40^  to  IT 
in  winter.  Is  required,  then  we  consider  such  a  flue  as  that  referred  to 
the  most  economical  as  regards  flrst  expense,  and  for  after-expense  m 
respects  fuel,  Ac. ;  and  if  the  furnace  is  of  a  good  size,  it  would  be  ntAf 
that  the  fires  would  want  mending  after  the  gardener  went  home  hi  the 
evening.  It  Is  rarely  that  yon  can  have  all  advantages  from  anv  one 
mode.  2nd,  From  three  to  four-inch  pipes  are  best.  After  much  ex- 
perience we  do  not  like  to  have  them  less  than  8  inches,  as  the  frictioa 
of  the  sides  impedes  circulation,  and  if  of  less  diameter  tbey  oool 
quickly  when  the  heat  in  the  boiler  becomes  low.  We  do  not  like  tbem 
lasger  than  4  inches  in  diameter,  because  they  are  longer  in  beating. 
Unless  where  the  flre  is  constantly  kept  in,  we  do  not  like  them  less  than 
4  inches  for  forcing-houses,  so  that  they  may  retain  a  conodflttble 
amount  of  heat  When  only  occasional  heating,  and  that  to  tell  anicbhr, 
is  wanted,  three-inch  piping  we  consider  be^t  When  a  constant  heat  n 
required  and  a  constant  flre,  it  matters  less  which  of  these  sises  it 
used  so  that  there  be  plenty  of  piping,  ftrd.  The  pipes  will  always  prove 
most  efficient  when  exposed  above  the  fioor.  For  all  temporary  prnpoees 
much  heat  is  lost  in  the  first  place  when  the  pipea  are  sunk  in  a  trench 
below  gratings  in  pathways.  4th,  Ordhaary  three-qnarter-inch  gas-pipes, 
even  three  or  four  rows  of  them,  would  not  be  snlllcient  under  the  com- 
mon mode  of  heating  from  a  boiler  under  conunon  preasore.  Under 
Perl  ins's  system,  with  verv  strong  pipes  nicely  screwed  and  with  a  Udi 
pressure,  these  pipee  would  give  enough  of  heat.  The  differanoe  woiud 
be,  that  then  in  theae  pipes  the  heat  would  often  be  fsr  above  boiling 
point,  whilst  under  the  common  system  It  would  be  better  if  the  heat 
were  not  higher  than  160^  or  180^.  For  several  reasons  the  latter  heat 
in  the  water  is  to  be  preferred.  6th,  Gas  wonld  be  very  expensive  to 
heat  a  forcing-house.  To  keep  ftotX  out  of  a  house  %  feet  long  we  can 
fancy  many  cases  where,  merelv  for  heating  a  small  Ixrfler,  or  lor  tha 
heat  circulating  from  a  strong  burner  in  auch  three-quarter-inch  pipes 
as  referred  to,  ft  wonld  be  on  the  whole  the  least  troublesome. 

Boilers  {F.  F.).  —  We  object  to  intricacy  in  boilers,  as  we  do  the 
intricate  and  complicated  in  anything  else.  All  that  is  excellent  is  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity.  The  twisUngs  and  turnings  in  the  prepMM 
boilers  are  sufficient  to  condemn  them,  as  they  would  be  difficult  to  make 
and  easily  put  out  of  order.  Wejoin  you  heartily  in  the  commendation 
you  give  to  the  saddle  boiler.  We  do  not  go  so  far  with  yon  as  to  the 
waste  of  fuel  in  conical  boilers,  but  of  course  thi«  waste  will  Uke  place  in 
nil  boilers  where  the  damper  is  not  attended  to.  There  may  be  some- 
thing worthy  of  your  condemnation  in  the  small  water  way  between  the 
sides  of  boilers,  but  the  object  no  doubt  is  rapid  circulation.  We  have  a 
<dear  recollection  of  your  proposed  plan  of  a  gas-boiler  to  be  heated  by 
some  twenty  copper  tubes  for  the  gas  nassing  through  it,  and  regret  tbat^ 
you  have  not  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  test  its  superiority,  but  whoi 
you  realise  your  expectations  of  doing  so  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
results. 

CoNSTRVcmro  a  Propaoatiiio-houbb  (A.  yewberv).— A  very  goo*  P***! 
pagating-honse,  and  with  due  regard  to  economy  where  much  artiliaal 
heat  was  wanted,  may  be  thns  oonstmeted :— Length,  the  sise  wasted; 
span  roof;  width,  between  9  and  10  feet;  height  of  side  waUs,  2|feeC; 
height  at  ridge,  from  6^  to  7  feet ;  ventilation  in  the  side  walla  by Isatteg 
an  opening  of  4^  by  St^  inches,  or  the  sise  of  a  brick,  at  every! feet, 
place  to  be  fllled  with  a  moveable  wooden  one ;  ventilation  at  apex  by  hsting 
a  few  squares  to  open ;  if  the  house  is  not  more  than  90  feet  long,  an  opflft* 
ing  below  the  ridge  at  each  end  would  be  sufficient.    Roof  all  fixed ;  atsh- 
bars,  about  S^  inches  deep,  and  no  rafters,  and  from  16  inches  9fm. 
Inside  arrangement :  path  In  the  centre  from  9^  to  8  feet  in  width,  anda 
bed  on  each  side— say  90  Inches  from  the  ground  level,  with  pipee  below 
each  bed,  in  chamber  or  otherwise,  and  pipes  above  the  bed  for  top  heat 
To  have  such  a  house  moveable  of  wood,  the  sides  may  bo  wood  in 
pieces,  tarred  or  asphalted,  or  both,  the  wood  resting  on  croaa  plaato; 
the  roof  in  sashes,  moveable ;  the  boiler  one  of  the  many  that  n»  m 
used  without  setting  in  brickwork,  and  which  may  stand  in  a  shut-ofl 
comer  of  the  house,  so  as  to  obtain  the  heat  from  It  when  deelimblewllh- 
out  any  dust  or  smoke  when  lighting  or  adding  fuel.    An  Iron  honae  may 
be  made  of  pUlars  at  the  sides,  with  pedestals,  and  the  sash^bm  of  inn. 
to  be  glased  on  Beard's  system,  by  which  the  ^ass  can  betaken  out  and  lU 
xmscrewed  and  taken  down  in  a  short  time.    It  is  always  beet  tp  mato 
arrangements  with  the  landlord  before  building  such  places.    Of  eoorsa 
nurserymen  and  mariui  gardeners  are  quite  aafe,  and  can  take  down  and 
remove  all  they  have  put  up.    No  other  tenant  can  do  so,  aocording  to 
law,  if  the  glass  houses  have  their  foundations  in  the  ground,  or  u 
attached  to  another  bnilding.    We  know  of  a  case  where  a  large  laan^o 
house  has  been  put  op  at  a  neat  expense  against  the  lofty  end  of  a 
dwelling-houBe;  but  the  tenant  never  thought  of  what  he  knows  Rov— 
that  he  cannot  remove  it  without  the  eonsent  of  his  landlord.    There 
should  have  been  a  wtftten  agreenent  befove  the  house  was  put  up. 
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ViKES,  A<3.,  IN  A  Light  Room  (An  Amateur  JuH  Feellno  His  Waf),—k 
Black  Hamburgh  or  a  White  Mnsoadine  Vine,  In  a  good-sized  boK,  will 
do  in  your  lott  againtt  the  glass  sash  openixig  of  9  feet  by  4A ;  but  of 
coarse  in  summer  the  shade  from  the  vine  would  prettv  weu  prevent 
anything  else  growing  well  beneath  it.  In  such  a  lignted  loft,  14  feet  by 
9  feet,  yon  can  easily  keep  many  bedding  plants  in  winter,  more  especially 
as  yon  have  a  hot- water  cistern  which  would  heat  the  place  to  50^ :  it 
had  better  rarely  exceed  from  40°  to  45'^  in  cold  weather  in  winter ;  but 
yon  mast  not  think  of  laying  Calceolarias  down  until  they  seem  exhausted, 
for  if  so  they  will  never  do  good  afterwards.  Everything  growing  yon 
most  shift  and  bring  nearer  to  yonr  sash-light  in  turns.  Scarlet  Felar- 
goninms  in-  a  state  of  rest  may  go  into  more  shady  places.  Refer  to 
«•  Doings  of  the  Last  Week*'  for  October  28rd  for  minute  directions.  As 
yon  have  this  hot-water  cistern  there  we  would  be  tempted  to  advise  you 
to  take  off  the  slates  from  the  best  side  and  cover  withglass;  and  if  there 
are  rafters  there  about  18  inches  apart,  the  glass  w€nld  be  nearly  the 
whole  expense.    Yon  may  do  much  with  the  place  as  it  is. 

Flower  Oabdkk  (F.  F.).— The  chief  fault  with  your  plan  is  that  the 
vase  in  the  centre,  unless  lofty,  and  the  four  small  beds  (2),  will  be  over- 
powered by  the  other  twelve  larger  beds.  There  is  also  great  sameness  in 
the  clumps,  but  if  it  pleases  the  planter  that  is  the  chief  point,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  if  well  planted  it  will  look  well.  Of  your  four  large  beds 
in  the  centre,  we  would  prefer  a  stripe  with  the  centre  as  you  propose, 
and  edging  likewise.  The  Golden  Chain  would  make  a  good  edging  for 
the  scarlet,  and  contrast  with  the  low  edgings  of  Purple  King  verbena. 
We  would  cross  these  beds  as  you  propose,  and,  as  there  is  a  pair  of 
ontside  beds  for  each  of  thei«e  centre  ones,  these  should  also  contrast, 
and  then  the  plan  of  planting  will  be  both  simple  and  effective. 

Ash  Oraftino  (H.  8.).— Take  a  last-year's  shoot  and  graft  it  next 
spring  upon  the  tree  you  recently  planted  on  your  lawn.  You  will  find 
directions  as  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation  in  the  "  Science 
and  Practice  of  Gardening,'*  to  be  had  free  per  poet  from  our  office  for 
8«.  4d.  in  postage  stamps.  It  tlionld  be  grafted  a  little  before  the  flow  of 
the  sap. 

Pbopaoatiko  Apple  Tbees  (Jdan).— The  slips  of  the  old  trees  are  of 
no  use.  You  may  sow  the  seeds  or  pips  of  the  Apples  and  the  Crab  in  the 
open  ground,  and  in  three  or  four  years  you  will  have  stocks  for  srafting. 
llie  moderately  strong  shoots  of  the  kinds  yon  wish  are  the  only 
shoots  suitable  for  grafting,  which  should  be  performed  when  the  sap 
rises  in  spring. 

Stahdaud  Roses  (Idem).— You  cannot  raise  standard  Roses  by  taking 
sUps  off  the  standards  and  putting  them  in  the  ground  or  in  pots.  Yon 
must  obtain  Briar  stocks  of  the  required  heigHI  end  bud  them  next  year. 
FtooB  OP  Pit  (F.  Jenkin»).^W9  presume  that  by  "quarries"  as  used 
in  malt-houseayou  mean  the  square  perforated  tiles  used  as  the  floor  ol 
the  malt-kiln ;  if  so,  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  your  forming  the 


floor  of  your  pits  of  such  tllos,  raised  sufficiently  above  the  ground  level 
by  bricks  beneath  them,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  beneath  them  for  air  and 
lor  water  to  pass  without  letting  worms,  <ko.,  up.  There  would  only  be 
the  extra  expense.  A  similar  object  as  respects  pot  plants  is  gained  by 
moveable  trellises,  or,  rather,  stages ;  but  these  would  be  inferior  to 
yours  when  earth  is  to  be  put  in  for  the  plants.  When  this  earth  is 
used  over  the  perforated  bottom  we  do  not  perceive  why  damp  is  to  be 
thoroughlv  prevented,  or  how  extra  air  will  pUy  among  the  plants,  as  all 
the  holes  beneath  will  be  covered. 

HsATnro  a  Pit  prox  a  Kitcheit  Fire  (SubicHber).— We  think  you  had 
better  read  what  is  said  at  nage  S82,  and  let  us  know  the  relative  heights 
of  yoor  fire  in  the  back  kitchen  and  the  ground  that  would  be  the  floor  of 
your  nit.  If  right  as  to  level,  you  could  take  a  flue  from  that  flr^daoe, 
or,  which  would  be  better,  pipes  from  a  boiler ;  and  as  we  presume  you 
I  have  the  wall  of  the  house  there,  why  not  make  that  wall  the  back  wau  of 
I  a  little  glass  house,  and  you  would  only  have  the  front  and  oiid  walls  to 
bnOd  instead  of  the  four  walls  of  a  pit  ?  Your  frame  would  also  be  useful 
elsewhere,  and  you  could  have  a  fixed  roof  for  your  little  house — ^that  Is, 
if  not  a  tenant.  We  throw  out  this  hint  because  a  little  place  you  can  go 
into,  will  yield  more  pleasure  than  one  you  can  merely  look  into. 

Bebdino  Plart  {An  Old  Sitft^crib^).— In  the  place  of  Calceolaria  aurea 
we  would  recommend  Tagetes  signata  pnmila. 

BxPosiRO  Vixxs  to  Frost  (F.  H.).— There  is  nothing  gained  by.  ex- 
posing Vines  to  frost,  beyond  the  destruction  of  some  kinds  of  insects, 
and  no  ordinary  frost  will  destroy  their  eogs.  The  Vines  would  be 
much  better  of  having  the  glass  over  them  in  winter,  the  temperature  ' 
from  fire  heat  not  exceeding  40P,  The  latter  part  of  your  letter  is  nn- 
totelUgible. 

Camellia  Buds  Falliho  (An  Old  8ub»eriber).—'We  cannot  see  ear- 
thing in  your  treatment  that  would  account  for  the  buds  dropping.    Its  • 
most  general  cause  is  the  roots  being  inert,  or  their  not  supplving 
sap  for  the  maintenance  of  the  buds.    The  water  from  the  lead  cistern 
will  do  the  plants  no  good. 

Ydtr  Border  {Jeney  8ubeeHb0r),—Do  not  increase  the  depth  of  fhA  . 
border.    If  it  Is  drained,  the  best  plan  would  be  directly  to  begin  at  the  . 
front,  and  raise  the  roots  of  the  vines  to  nearer  the  surface.    Obtain 
fresh  material,  and  spread  the  roots  out  within  4  inches  of  the  surface, 
and  use  summer  mulchings  afterwards.    If  any  of  the  Vines  seemed  baa 
at  the  roots  we  would  plant  fresh  ones. 

Names  op  Fruits  (AT.  B.).— We  do  not  know  the  Apple,  and  doubt  very 
much  as  to  it  being  **  Jenny  Sinclair."  What  we  know  under  that  name 
is  a  round-shaped  Apple. 

Names  or  Plartb  (H.  W,  S»,  Utk),— The  plant  is  Isolepls  gracilis,  not ' 
hardy.    Daetylis  glomerata  variega  ta  is  hardy.    ( W.  £.).— The  pod  is  very 
likely  to  be  from  a  plant  of  OUanums  pnniceus. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Saburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  November  lOth. 
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POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHROVICLE. 


HAMBURGHS  NON-ORNAMENTAL  ! 

Tbebb  arriyed  some  years  since,  in  a  eertain  neighbourhood 
a  gentleman  who  happened  yeiy  soon  to  be  called  upon  to 
mSke  a  speech.  He  rose  and  spoke  exceedingly  well.  Those 
present  whispered,  *'  How  well  Flnent  speaks ! "  for  such  shall 
be  his  name  in  these  pages.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Fluent  was 
asked  to  speak  again,  and  a  second  time  it  was  a  success.  A 
third  time,  and  those  among  the  audience  who  had  heard  him 
before  said  to  new  comers,  "  Kow  you  will  have  a  treat ! " 
People  nodded  pleasantly  across  the  room  at  each  other,  as 
mnoh  as  to  say,  **  Now  for  the  speech  of  the  evening."  There 
was  a  dead  pause  of  expectation  when  Mr.  Fluent  rose ;  but, 
oh,  the  horrors !  he  strudc  all  round,  knocked  (figuratiTely) 
the  chairman  out  of  the  chair,  attacked  the  secretary,  threw 
doubts  upon  the  treasurer,  and  ran  fall  tilt  in  wrathful  elo- 
quence against  the  committee.  Never  was  such  a  scene,  such 
a  hubbub,  such  raising  of  eyes,  blank  looks,  and  mutterings  of 
«*  dear !  dear !  dear  I "  The  fact  came  out  that  Mr.  Fluent  had 
proved  to  be  too  fluent. 

Now,  something  similar  has  happened  to   "  Hbwmabkxt." 
No  one  welcomes  more  heartily  than  myself  a  new  writer  to 
**  our  Journal,'*  if  a  good  one,  whether  the  new  writer's  name 
be  "  Maud  "  or  "  N^wmabiost."     The  latter  had  written  so  i 
well  on  Game  fowls,  that  I  h$d  begun  to  look  out  with  pleasant  I 


expectation  for  his  signature,  when,  lo!  his  article  entitled 
*'  Ornamental  and  Hon- Ornamental  Poultry  "  came  to  hand.'. 
I  was  soriy,  I  uttered  many  a  *'  dear !  dear !  dear  I "  I  foresaw 
the  result,  how  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.."  and,  perhaps,  "  A.  K.  0.,"  and 
half  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  would  be  ready  to  do 
battle  for  their  attacked  favourites.  Pens  sharply  pointed 
would  be  drawn.  I  heard  by  anticipation  the  watchwords, 
**  Dorkings  and  old  England ! "  **  Spanish  and  our  aristocracy  I " 
**  Cochins  and  eggs  for  ever ! "  "  Turkeys  and  good  cheer !  "  nay, 
it  might  be  even,  '*  Malavs  and  run  a-muck." 

Well,  well,  mistakes  will  happen  now  and  then ;  be  thankful 
if  it  be  only  now  and  then.  Please  not  to  cut  your  pens  very 
eharpt  but  rather  nib  them  broad,  for  broad  views  are  best. 
Every  one  in  praising  his  own  special  hobby  is  apt  to  be  hard 
upon  those  of  other  people.  *'  What  can  Mrs.  So-and-so  see  in 
those  noisy  Canaries?  "  While  Mrs.  So-and-so  says  in  turn, 
"  Poor  old  Mr.  Fogie  I  how  I  pity  him  poring  over  his  dusty 
parchm^tsl"  So  of  "Newmabket,"  in  his  admiration  ol. 
Gkune  fowls  he  looks  with  an  unfair  eye  upon  other  varieties. 
Now,  every  fowl  tiiat  walks  has  its  beauties,  and  the  better 
bred  the  more  numerous  they  are.  I  admire  Game  exceedingly, 
they  have  the  beauty  of  form  and  colour ;  but  "  Newmakket  '* 
is  unfair  (he  must  not  mind  my  saying  so)  to  Hamburghs, 
when  he  places  them  among  "  non-ornamental  poultry."  Let 
a  jury  of  painters  be  empanelled.  Hamburghs  have  specially' 
the  beauty  of  feather  and  oolour ;  in  the  Pencilled  how  elegant 
the  feather !  in  the  Spangled  how  handsome  I  AH  these  va- 
rieties are  extremely  beautiful,  nearly  equal  to  Gold  and  Silver: 
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PhflftgAiits.  Only  last  evening  I  brought  in  a  Silver-spangled 
hen  lying  on  my  hand,  I  spread  out  both  her  wing9,  she  is  very 
tame  (I  tame  all  fowls  and  Pigeons  with  hempseed).  Every 
one  admired  her — on  each  feailier  a  dot  of  black  jet,  then  the 
green  hue  on  her  back.  Consider,  too,  the  perfect  contrast  of 
&e  purest  white  and  cleanest  black,  then  the  dark  eye,  and 
neat  double  comb.  Then  there  is  this  advantage  in  Hamburghs, 
the  hens  are  as  handsome  as  the  cooks,  and  hens  are  always 
more,  numerous,  every  one,  of  course,  keeping  six  or  seven 
hinn.  to  one  cook.  Let  no  one  judge  of  Hamburghs  by  what 
he  sees  in  towns.  They  are  birds  especially  for  the  country. 
Then  I  hoped  to  speak  presently  from  experience  of  their 
laying,  but,  alas !  misfortune  has  come  upon  the  fine  brood  I 
rcMred  last  spring,  in  which  I  took  so  much  delight,  and  of 
which  I  wrote.  I  tended  them  myself,  counted  the  long  and 
lovely  row  every  night ;  I  locked  them  up  early,  for  foxes  abound ; 
when,  lo  I  one  evening  only  three  were  at  roost,  the  three  less 
excellent,  two  cockerels  and  but  one  pullet.  Where  were  the 
reft?  The  truth  came  out,  that  while  we  were  dining  three 
Betters  which  had  escaped  from  long  confinement  in  the  town 
near  by,  had  entered  the  yard,  chased,  killed,  and,  as  if  in  cruel 
mookery,  partly  buried  my  poor  EEamburghs.  There  was  sorrow 
upon  this  sad  discoVeiy  throughout  Hilltop  Bectory — even  tears 
were  shed,  and  my  poultry  heart  was  for  a  time  nearly  broken ; 
but  I  mean  to  breed  more  next  year  from  the  pair  I  have  left, 
for  I  am  in  no  way  tired  of  Hamburghs. 

To  return  to  "  Newmarket,"  he  must  at  the  next  show  he 
attends  stand  one  half-hour  before  the  pens  of  Hamburghs, 
and  study  their  beauties  with  attention  and  witliout  prejudice. 
This  is  the  penance  the  Chaplain  enjoins  for  his  sin  in  placing 
Hamburghs  among  non-ornamental  poultry;  besides,  it  will 
cure  him. — ^Wiltshibe  Becttor. 


THE  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  GAME  FOWLS. 

{Continued  from  page  857.) 

5. — ^Blacks. 

These  are  of  two  or  three  colours  in  the  cocks — 1st,  The 
entirely  Black  cocks ;  2nd,  The  Brassy-winged  cocks ;  and  8rd, 
The  Fumess  Black  cocks  with  the  yellow  backs  and  wings. 
The  latter  are  now  quite  rare.  The  hens  are  generally  entirely 
Uadk  in  all  three  sorts. 

Blacks  have  bluish-black,  bronzy-black,  and  dark  olive-green, 
or  dark  willow  legs.  They  have  generally  black  eyes,  but  some 
of  the  inferior  Blacks  have  the  yellow  or  daw  eyes. 

The  entirely  black  birds  are  the  pure  breed  of  Blacks,  the 
Brassy-winged  and  Fumess  breeds  being  the  result  of  cross- 
ing. The  bluish-black  legged  are  the  purest  breed,  but  the 
bronzy-black-legged.  Brassy-winged,  and  Fumees  breeds  are 
the  **gamest."  These  are  probably  crossed  with  the  Dark 
Birchins  mostly.  Blacks  have'taken  three  or  four  silver  cups, 
and  are  as  prolific  as  the  generality  of  the  Game  fowls. 
6. — ^Dark  Birchen  b. 

The  Dark  Birchens  are  nearest  allied  to  the  Dark  Greys  in 
appearance,  and  the  best  of  them  are  bred  from  Dark  Grey 
cocks  with  the  yellow-necked  Brown  Bed  hens.  They  are  also 
bred  from  Duckwing  and  Yellow  Biichen  cocks  with  Brown 
Bed  hens.    They  are  always  inferior  to  Dark  Greys. 

Dark  Birchen  cocks  have  the  straw-coloured  yellow  hackle, 
as  their  name  denotes,  and  are  dark  underneath  the  feather,  or 
"  cut  out "  dark ;  the  hackle  of  the  hens  is  also  yellower  than 
that  of  the  Dark  Grey  hens.  Eyes  and  legs  should  be  blackish, 
though  some  of  the  worst  have  dark  willow  or  olive-green  legs. 
7. — Dark  Greys. 

Dark  Greys  are  bred  from  the  hardest  and  best  Brown 
Beds,  which  always  incline  to  throw  the  Dark  Grey  hens,  but 
not  the  cocks,  which  are  produced  by  breeding  in-and-in  with 
the  Dark  Grey  hens.  Eyes  and  legs  always  blackish,  hackle 
always  dark  grey.  These  always  "  cut  out "  very  dark,  the 
darkest  of  all  the  sorts.  The  dark  grey-breasted  birds  are  the 
best  and  hardest  birds.  They  are  sometimes  called  Dark 
Silvers,  and  are  good  birds  though  bad  layers  in  comparison 
with  the  other  sorts  of  Game.  Hackle  always  grey  and  thickly 
Btriped  with  dark  stripes.  Chickens  when  young  blackish,  with 
lightish  bellies;  while  the  Brown  Bed  young  chickens  are 
yellower  in  breast  and  belly,  as  are  the  Dark  Birchen  yoimg 
chickens  when  quite  young. 

8. — ^Bed-bbeasted  Ginger  Beds. 
These  are  not  a  common  bird.     There  are  red-eyed  and 
yellow  or  daw-eyed,  the  red-eyed  being  either  white  or  yeUow- 


legged,  and  the  daw-eyed  always  yellow-legged.  The  bens  are 
of  a  light  ginger  partridge  colour  with  ginger  breasts  d  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  not  lawn  breasts.  They  are  quite  distinet 
from  the  Cinnamon  breeds  of  the  Black-breasted  Beds,  as  their 
hens  have  a  different  coloured  breast,  and  throw  Bed  Ginger- 
breasted  cocks  always.  The  hens  are  grained  and  peneiliad 
with  darker  markings,  as  the  darker  fawn-breasted  ocnamon 
Partridge  hens  always  are. 

9.— Yellow  Birchens. 

Tellow  Birchens  are  also  now  a  rare  colour,  and  ahrayg 
yellow-legged  and  yellow  or  daw-eyed,  and  yellow  ia  the  prevail 
ing  colour  throughout.  Breasts  and  part  of  the  plumage  alwayi 
inclining  to  a  yellowish-creamy  colour  with  diurker  xnariking?. 
The  hens  lay  a  ydlowish  egg. 

10. — ^lisALT  Gbets. 

Mealy  Greys  are  not  common,  and  have  the  silver  or  mealy- 
grey  breasts  in  both  cocks  and  hens,  without  any  yellow.  They 
were  bred  from  the  Whites,  bred  into  Mealy  Whites,  and 
then  crossed  again  with  the  Blacks,  the  produce  most  inelining 
to  the  Dark  Mealy  White  being  selected  to  form  the  breed.  Tbe 
grey  colour  prevails  more  in  the  hen  than  in  the  coeik,  as  in 
most  Grey  breeds,  they  are  sometimes  from  Dark  Cbreya  when 
very  good. 

11.— Whites. 

The  true  Whites  are  always  white-legged  with  red  eyes. 
Tellow  and  willow-legged  Whites  always  incline  to  a  yellow 
tinge.  Willow-legged  have  red  eyes,  yiilow-legged  yellow  eyes 
in  general,  though  sometimes  the  bright  red  eye  if  good  birds. 
There  are,  probably,  blue-legged  Whites  also,  as  in  Piles, 
though  I  have  never  seen  them. 

Whites  were  originally  thrown  by  the  Black-breasted  Beds, 
though  only  occasionally ;  and  some  say  that  these,  breeding 
back  to  the  red  colour,  produced  the  Pile  breed ;  but  the  Blaok- 
breasted  Beds  will  throw  Piles  as  well  as  Whites. 

12.— Bed  Duns. 

Bed  Duns  are  of  three  colours — 1st,  The  white-legged  with 
dark  red  eyes.  2nd,  The  blue-legged,  also  with  dark  red  eyes. 
3rd,  The  yellow-legged,  with  yellow  or  daw  eyes,  the  worst  sort. 
Both  of  the  first  two  sorts  are  good  birds.  The  white-legged 
are  very  game.  The  yellow-legged  are  rather  poor  things,  and 
are  the  most  common,  except  in  the  northern  districts,  where 
the  other  two  sorts  prevail. 

Bed  Don  hens  are  cinnamon-coloured  with  blue  dun-breasts 
and  tails.  Cocks  red,  with  breasts  and  tails  the  same  in  colour 
as  in  the  hens.  The  yellow-legged  sorts  are  not  so  red,  but 
are  a  yellower  bird,  and  are,  therefore,  called  the  Ginger  Blues. 
Bed  Duns  all  lay  well,  but  are  not  much  bred  or  exhibited. 

13. — Blub  Duns. 

These  are  not  common,  and  were  bred  from  the  yellow-legged 
Bed  Duns  or  Ginger  Blues,  throwing  first  the  Blue  hens,  and 
by  breeding  in-and-in,  at  last  produced  the  Blue  cocks,  which 
are  much  less  common  than  Blue  hens.  These  lay  well,  but 
are  the  weakest  of  all  the  Game  fowls,  and  will  hcurdly  stand 
steel  at  all. 

Some  breeders  consider  Greys  to  be  original.  I  decidedly 
do  not  do  so.  Bed  Fumesses,  Cuokoos,  Spangles,  and  Polecats 
are  mixtures. — ^Newharket. 


A  NEW  POULTRY  SHOW  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  AM  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  poultry  fanciers 
to  an  effort  now  being  made  to  increase  the  number  of  southern 
poultry  shows  by  starting  one  at  Guildford.  The  town  boasts 
many  advantages  for  this  purpose.  It  is  distant  from  the  me- 
tropolis only  thirty  miles,  or  under  an  hour  in  point  of  time. 
Six  lines  of  rail  converge  at  Guildford  station,  giving  the  town 
direct  communication  with  London,  Beigate,  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth, Southampton,  and  Beading.  There  is  no  poultry  show 
of  any  note  nearer  than  Shoreham  or  Basingstoke.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  populous,  and  the  *'  classic  ground  "  (to  poultry 
fanciers)  of  Dorking  is  near  at  hand. 

The  Committee  of  the  Guildford  Agricultural  Association 
resolved  this  year  to  add  poultry  to  their  other  attractions,  and 
published  a  prize  list,  giving  to  Surrey  and  Sussex  fowls 
(Dorkings  ?)  six  prizes,  to  Game  three,  to  Ducks  three,  to  Ham- 
burghs and  Turkeys  two  each,  and  two  extra'prizes  to  cottagers ; 
all  these  prizes  to  be  limited  to  Surrey  exhibitors  who  sub- 
scribe 5s.  each  to  the  Show.  The  schedule  is  certainly  defeetive, 
arising,  I  believe,  from  the  fact  that  no  gentleman  on  the 
Committee  (however  willing  that  body  was  to  get  up  a  good 
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show),  was  proficient  in  the  modem  olaBsifioation  and  manage- 
ment of  a  ponltxy  show. 

I  have  been  pressing  upon  the  Committee  the  necessity,  if  a 
good  Show  is  to  be  held,  of  throwing  open  competition  to  all 
En^and,  enlarging  the  prize  list,  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
first-rate  jadge,  and  promising  good  pens  for  exhibition.  Un- 
fortonately  the  sohedtile  and  roles  were  in  print  before  an 
opporhmity  arose  for  making  these  representations ;  and  while 
(here  is  great  hope  next  year  of  enlarging  and  improving  the 
Show,  the  Committee  have  most  oourteonsly  adopted  at  once 
sereral  suggestions — ^notably  that  of  obtaining  a  good  judge. 
I  have  pleasure  in  adding  that  one  onr  best-known  and  ablest 
jndges  has  most  handsomely  offered  his  services  gratoitonsly. 

Farther,  the  Committee  have  accepted  my  offer  to  give  a 
prize  of  one  guinea,  respectively,  to  the  best  pens  of  Cochins 
and  Brahmas,  neither  of  which  varieties  was  mentioned  in  the 
sehedole ;  these  prizes  to  be  open  to  all  England,  and  with  no 
fee  or  subscription  required. 

I  hope  by  these  means  to  induce  some  of  my  brother  fanciers 
to  send  good  specimens  to  Guildford,  and  thereby  both  encou- 
rage the  Committee  to  have  a  first-rate  Show  another  year, 
and  also  stimulate  the  love  of  poultry  in  the  district.  I  may 
add  that  Mr.  B.  B.  Baker,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  will  give  to 
intending  exhibitors  any  information  they  may  desire. 

The  Show  is  fixed  for  December  the  11th. — John  Pabeb, 
PostfoA,  near  Guildford. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  IN  LONDON. 

I  KKow  there  are  some  people  who  say  this  is  impossible, 
but  I  have  done  so  for  two  years  and  wish  to  state  my  ex- 
perience. Having  formerly  lived  in  the  country,  and  having 
there  been  a  poultry  fiincier,  when  I  came  to  London  I  natu- 
rally had  the  desire  to  keep  my  old  friends — fowls.  Now,  I 
have  a  garden  which  is  about  120  feet  long  and  40  broad,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  it  I  have  put  up  a  fowl-house,  a  good-sized 
court,  in  which  I  keep  half  a  dozen  hens  and  a  cock.  They 
haye  for  about  five  months  of  the  year  the  run  of  the  garden, 
but  are  shut  up  in  the  court  during  the  remaining  months.  In 
looking  over  my  accounts  I  find  I  have  suffered  no  pecuniaiy 
loss  by  them,  for  taking  the  eggs  at  London  prices  I  find  I 
have  gained  2s.  6d.  I  have  found  out  that  one  breed  does  not 
fhriye  in  London,  and  so  have  adopted  a  cross  between  Dork- 
ings and  barndoor  fowls. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  six  hens  in 
the  year  :-»- 


January  . . 

Febmary 

ICaroh.... 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 


S4 
70 
47 
62 
94 

AK 

AngnBt    

September 

October 

November 

December 

80 

8 

0 

8 

16 

84 

Total 

448 

[We  VTish  that  our  poultry-keeping  readers  would  furnish  us 
with  similar  tables  of  their  yearly  egg  produce.  It  would  be 
useful,  and  still  more  so  if  they  would  tell  the  number  of 
ohiokens  hatched  and  reared,  in  every  instance  specifying  the 
variety  of  poultry.    The  table  should  be  in  this  form : — 

DoBxniGa. 

ChiekfM         Chicken* 
Eggs.  hatched.  reared.        No.  o/Heru. 

April Gi        ....       9        ....        6       ....        6] 


INCUBATORS. 


I  AM  glad  to  see  the  subject,  "  Whose  is  the  best  incubator  ?  " 
noticed  in  your  Journal  (which  needs  no  praise,  as  it  is  the 
best,  I  think,  that  could  be  sent  out).  Mr.  Brindley  has,  with 
an  KngUshman's  confidence  of  superiority  in  his  own  manu- 
factures, volunteered  to  lend  one  of  your  correspondents  an 
incubator  of  his  make  for  trial.  Now,  I  would  propose  that 
Hr.  Schroder,  and  all  the  other  inventors  of  incubators,  should 
make  the  same  offer  to  the  same  gentleman,  and  thus  the 
,  public  would  have  some  criterion  to  go  by  in  choosing  these 
artioles.  I  have  a  circular  from  one  inventor,  which  states 
that  he  "  has  tried  every  similar  description  of  apparatus  yet 
invented,  and  scruples  not  to  say  that  he  has  found  every  one 
wanting,  or  to  have  certain  fatal  objections,"  &c.  Now,  in 
iaimess  and  openness  of  trade,  might  not  all  the  inventors 
make  the  same  offer  to  the  same  oorrespondent  as  Mr.  Brindley 
has  done,  or  to  some  other  well-known  fanciers  ?  and  the  igno- 
ramuses, such  as  myself,  would  be  the  wiser  if  the  results  of 
the  experiments  were  inserted  in  your  Journal.    I  give  each 


inventor  credit  for  truly  believing  that  his  own  productions 
surpass  all  others ;  but  if  there  are  any  faults,  would  they  not  be 
able  by  this  test  to  see  and  rectify  them,  which  ought  to  lead 
to  much  improvement,  if  not  to  perfection. — ^Edgwobth. 


IPSWICH  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 
The  first  Poultry  Show  ever  held  at  Ipowiob  took  place  on  Thonday 
and  Friday  but,  the  Corn  Exchange  offering  the  moet  ample  aeoom- 
modation  to  an  entry  of  587  pens.  So  large  an  entry  at  a  first  show 
is  very  rare,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  most  of  the  prino^al 
breeders  in  the  kingdom  competed.  The  only  drawback  which  occoired 
arose  from  the  wilful  dilatoriness  of  the  party  from  whom  the  pens 
were  hired.  Although  offered  by  the  Committee  the  gratoitons  assist- 
ance of  a  number  of  local  carpenters,  he  sternly  renised  snoh^hidp, 

worked  on  only  as  he  himself  thought  fit  as  to  time,  and  the  reenlt  was 
that  instead  of  the  Arbitrators  being  enabled,  as  proposed,  to  commence 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  it  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  3  p.m. 
before  even  all  the  pens  were  erected.  The  Committee  have  wisely 
made  prorision  against  the  recnrrenoe  of  saoh  an  evil  in  future  years, 
aa  tiiey  purpose  not  only  having  their  own  pens,  but  also  to  arrange 
for  the  erection  of  these  under  their  own  superintendence.  When  at 
length  completed,  the  Show  was  certainly  a  very  fine  one.  Scaroely 
any  class  could  be  named  in  which  the  competition  was  not  good,  and 
to  add  to  the  general  interest,  a  large  proportion  of  the  birds  w«re 
chickens  of  the  present  year,  and  were  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 
Independently  of  a  liberal  amount  of  money  prizes,  six  silver  cups  of 
the  actual  value  of  five  guineas  each  were  given  in  the  poultry  classes, 
and  a  cup  of  the  value  of  three  guineas  was  also  aUotted  to  the  winner 
of  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  in  the  Pigeons. 

The  silver  cup  for  the  best  Oame  pen  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Fletdiflr, 
Stoneelongh,  near  Manchester ;  the  silver  cup  for  Ihrhings  by  Lady 
Holmesdale ;  that  for  Cochins  went  to  Mr.  Albert  Fenton,  of  Boeh- 
dale,  who  exhibited  two  Buff  hens  such  as  are  but  rarely  seen.  The 
fourth  cup  for  Brahmas  was  secured  by  a  most  excellent  pen  of  Park 
chickens,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Boyle,  of  Dublin.  The  Spanisk 
cup  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Beldon,  of  Bingl^,  Yorkshire,  and  the  silver 
cup  for  <he  best  pen  of  uiy  variety  of  Eamburghs,  to  a  first-rate  pen  of 
Golden-pencilled,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pittis,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It 
will  be  tnns  seen  the  cups  were  veiy  widely  distributed,  nor  was  there 
any  one  of  them  taken  except  in  a  severe  competition.  The  cap  for 
Pigeons  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bobt.  Fulton,  of  Deptford,  London. 

The  general  quality  of  the  birds  shown  was  so  good  as  to  take  many 
of  even  the  oldest  exhibitors  by  surprise,  and  the  remark  was  general 
as  to  the  extreme  difficulty  in  the  present  day  of  any  one  breeder  sscnc- 
ing  the  number  of  prizes  that  was  easily  attainable  a  few  years  ago. 

The  display  of  Pigeons  was  remarkably  good,  and  that  of  the  C^anaries 
and  Babbits^  was  not  less  praiseworthy. 

The  Committee  were  universally  congratulated  on  their  great  sneceaa 
in  the  first  institution  of  the  Ipswich  Show,  and  there  seems  to  be 
every  probability  that  in  future  years  this  meeting  will  show  greatly 
augmented  proportions,  as  the  success  of  the  present  undertaking 
appears  to  have  enlisted  the  warm  support  of  most  of  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Gaks  (Black -breasted  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Third,  S.  MatHieir, 
Stowmarket.  Second,  J.  W.  Harrison,  Spalding.  Commended,  J.  Flatehar, 
Stoneclough,  Manchester ;  J.  Smith,  Grantham. 

Gaicb  (Duckwlngs  and  other  Greys  and  Blaes'i.^Firfft  and  Cap,  J. 
Fletcher.  Second,  S.  Matthew,  ffighly  Commended,  S.  Matthew.  Oom- 
mended,  H.  R.  Soxton,  Wherstead,  rpswleh. 

Gams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Fletcher  (Piles).  Seoond,  8. 
Matthew  (Piles). 

DosKiHos  (Coloured).— Cup,  First,  and  Second,  Vlaoonntees  Hohnee- 
dale,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst,  Kent.  Third,  D.  0.  Campbell,  MJ)., 
Brentwood.  Highly  Commended,  D.  C.  Campbell,  M.D. ;  W.  H.  Walker, 
Shenfleld,  Brentwood ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Commended,  H.  Ling- 
wood,  Needham  Market ;  J.  Frost,  Parbam ;   Mrs.  Bailey,  Lengton. 

DoBXiKos  (White).— First  and  Second,  H.  Lingwoed. 

Cocbin-Chxna  (Cinnamon  or  BufT).— Cup  and  First,  A.  Fenton,  Boeh- 
dale.    Second  and  Third,  H.  Lingwood. 

Cochik-Crika  (Any  other  colour).— First  and  Second,  J.  B.  Bodbard, 
Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  Bristel  (Partridge).  Third.  Master  F.  M.  Shaw, 
Rougham  Rectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (White).  Highly  Commended, 
A.  Fenton  (Partridge). 

Brahma  Pootra  (Dark).— Cup  and  First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Bray,  Co.  Wick- 
low,  Ireland.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Third,  J.  H.  Pickles,  Bridgeroyd, 
Todmorden.  Commended,  E.  Pigeon,  I^ympstone,  Exeter;  J.  Hintton,. 
Hinton,  near  Bath  ;  J.  W.  Haxrisun. 

Brahma  Pootba  (Light).— First,  F.  Crook,  Forest  Hill,  SydeoDham. 
Second,  H.  Dowsett,  Pleshey,  Chelmsford. 

Spakish.— Cup  and  First,  H.  Beldon,  Goitstook.  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard. 
Third,  E.  T.  Holden,  WalsaU,  Staffordahire.  Highly  Commended,  W.  H. 
Walker ;  T.  Wood,  Black  Kotley,'  Essex. 

Hambuboh  (Golden-pencilled).— Cup  and  First.  F.  Pittis,  jun.,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Second,  J.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended 
H.  Beldon.    Commended,  C.  Havers,  In«itestone,  Essex. 

Hambuboh  (Silver-pencilled}.— First,  W.  Bairstow,  Feamscliff.Bln^ey, 
Yorks.   Second,  J.  Walker.  Commended,  J.  W.  Cannan ;  H.  Ploldes,  Jon. 

Hambuboh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  J.  Roe,  Hatfield,  Manoheeter. 
Second,  J.  Buckley,  Taunton,  Aahton-under-Lyne.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  W.  Cannan. 

BUmbuboh  (SUver-spangled)  .-First,  J.  Fielding,  Newvhureh,  near 
Manchester.  Second,  J.  Walker.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon,  Oom« 
mended.  Rev.  F.  Tearle,  Gaseley  Vicarage,  Newmarket. 

Hambuboh  (.Black).— First,  C.  Sidgwlck.    Second,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Bturell. 
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POLXSR  (Anj  vitfietT).— Flnt,  H.  B€ldon.  Saoond,  A.  Steun,  St 
Glements,  Ipswich  (Suver).  Highly  Gommeiidtd,  J.  Sinton  (Silver). 
Commended,  CoL  J.  D.  fihakeepear,  WiUuun  (SUte-coloared  and  White- 
crested). 

Cbevb  GcsrBS.— First,  The  Bzltirii  Ponltry  Company,  Fleet  Street, 
London.    Second,  withheld. 

Oamb  Bantams.— First,  J.  Crodand,  Jan.,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 
Second,  O.  Manning,  Springfield,  Essex.  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Com- 
mended, R.  Haokley,  St.  Maxy's,  MdrwlOh ;  J.  Hilton,  Ashton-onder-Lyno ; 

E.  S.  Preston,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Bantams  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  J.  Boe.  Second,  Rev.  F.  Teorle 
(White).    Third,  H.  M.  M aynard,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight  (Black). 

Ant  I>x8tinct  Vabixtt  not  Cokpbisxd  in  the  BkfoiLb-mbntzonxd 
Cz^ssxs.— First,  W.  Tippler,  Boxwell,  Chelmsford  (Hondans).  Second, 
Mrs.  P.  R.  Borrell  (Silkies).  Third,  J.  Hinton  (Malays).  Highly  Com- 
mended, The  British  Ponltry  Company  (Hondans). 

Skllino  Class  (Any  yariety).— First,  Master  S.  M.  Shaw  (Aylesbury 
Books).  Second,  Mrs.  L.  Backenburr,  Downham,  Norfolk  (Coloured 
Dorkings).  Third,  D.  G.  Campbell,  li.D.  (Dorking).  Commended,  J. 
Jackson,  Ipswich  ( Aylesbnry  Docks) ;  H.  Beldon ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Steggall, 
Great  Ashfleld  Parsonage,  Izworth,  Suffolk  (Ducks). 

Ant  Vabiett.— First,  a.  Cobbold,  Ipswich.  Second,  C.  W.  Hammond, 
MJD.,  Ipswich  (Silvor-Orey  Dorkings).  Third,  W.  Rayner,  St.  Peter's, 
Ipswich  (Brown-breasted  Red  Game). 

Dcoxs  (Roaen).~Fir8t  and  Second,  F.  Porlett,  Great  Baddow. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury  and  any  other  variety).— First  and  Second,  J.  K. 
Fowler.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Dowsett  ;£.  W.  Greene.  Commended, 
Mrs.  P.  R.  Bnrrell;  Master  F.  M.  Shaw. 

TuRKXTS  (Anv  colour).— First,  H.  R.  Sexton  (Black'.    Second,  Master 

F.  M.  Shaw.    Highly  Commended,  E.  Packard,  Jnn.,  Ipswich ;  Mrs.  P.  R. 
Bnrrell. 

Gbxsx  (Any  Tariety).- First,  J.  K.  Fowlar.  Second,  Mrs.  L.  Bracken- 
bury  (White). 

Phxasants  (Any  rariety).- First  and  Second,  F.  Waller,  Ipswich 
(Golden).  Commended,  P.  Podd,  Ipswich  (Golden):  J.  Bagsh&w,  Bel- 
tftead,  Ipswich  (Silyer). 

Rabbits.— First,  H.  M.  Maynard,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wfi^t  (Lop-eared).  Se- 
eond,  W.  Bantoft,  8t  Helen's,  Ipswich  (Angora).  Highly  Commended, 
D.  P.  Goodincr,  Ipswich  (Lop-eared);  J.  Soriyener,  Comhill,  Ipswich. 
(Angora);  G.  KnighU,  Ipswich  (Himalaya). 

BzTBA  Stock.' -Very  Highly  Commended,  E.  W.  Greene,  Bnry  St 
Edmunds  (Carolina  drake  and  Duck). 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

Gaxb  (Any  yariety).— Fbst,  J.  Fletcher  (Black-breasted  Red).  Second. 
8.  Matthew  (Brown  Bed).    Highly  Commended,  J.  Smith  (Brown  Red). 

DoRxiNo  (Any  yariety).— Hrst,  J.  G.  Simpson,  Springfl^d,  Chelmsford. 
Second,  H.  Lingwood. 

Cochin-China  (Any  yariety).— First,  H.  Lingwood.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Bbahma  Pootba  (Dark  or  Light).— First,  J^  K.  Fowler.  Second,  G.  H. 
Roberts,  Penwortham,  Preston,  Lancashire  (Dark). 

Spanish.— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Second,  H.  Lingwood,  Bncklesham, 
Woodbridge. 

Hahbttboh  (Anyyariety).— First.  J.  Roe  (Golden-spangled).  Second, 
J.  W.  Cannan.    Highly  Commendea,  H.  Beldon. 

Ant  othbb  Distinct  Vabixtt  not  Compbibbd  in  tkx  Bxfobx- 
.  MXNnoNXD  Classxs.- First,  XL.  Beldon  (Poland).  Second,  H.  M.  May- 
nard (Crdye  Ccenr).  Third,  The  British  Poultry  Company  (Houdan). 
,  Highly  Commended,  G.  Maiming  (Game  Bantam). 

PIGEONS. 
Cabbibbs.- First,  H.  A.  Oakes,  Stowmarket.    Second,  J.  Ford,  Monk- 
well  Street,  London.    Highly  Commended,  F.  Else.  Bayswater,  London  ; 
R.  Fulton,  Deptford,  London.    Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Market  Hall, 
Birmingham. 
PowTEBS.— First,  R.  Fulton.    Second,  J.  Thaokray,  York.    Highly  Com- 
.  mended,  H.  Beldon,  Goiststock,  Bingley,  Yoriuhire.    Commended,  R. 
Fnlton. 

TuMBLBBs  (Almond).— First,  F.  Else.  Second,  J.  Ford.  Higiily  Com- 
.  mended,  J.  Thackray ;  R.  Fulton. 

TuMBLEBS  (Any  other  variety).— First  and  Second,  R.  Fulton  (Black 
Mottled).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ford  (Agate,  Kite).  Commended,  H. 
.'B^don. 

JACOBINS.— First,  M.  Wicking,  Blackheath  Park,  Kent.    Second,  C. 

-  Bulpin,  Riverside,  Bridgewater.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Else ;  E.  Homer, 
.  Harewood,  Leeds.    Commended,  T.  B.  Hasell,  (Colchester ;  H.  Beldon. 

.     Faxtaii.8.— First,  M.  Wicking.    Second,  F.  Else.    Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.  Dodge,  rheflleld.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Else.  Commended, 

Tbumpbtbbs.— First,  J.  Thackray.    Second,  H.  Beldon.    Highly  Com- 

.  mended,  J.  Thackray.    Conmiended,  F.  Waitt,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham. 

TuBBiTs.- First,  F.  Waitt.    Second,  J.  Crossland,  Jun.,  Wakefield,  York- 

.  ■bite.     Highly  Commended,  M.  Wicking;  F.  Else.     Commended,  M. 

Wicking ;  R.  Dodge. 

Babbs.- First,  R.  Fulton.  Second,  J.  Thackray.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Thackray.    Commended,  E.  Pigeon. 

-  Maopibs.— First,  M.  Wicking.    Second,  J.  Percivall,  Peckham  Rye. 
Any  Distinct  Vabibty  not  oompbisbd  in  thx  bbfobb-xbntionxd 

Clabsbs.— First,  H,  Beldon.    Second,  J.  J.  H.  Stockall,  Liverpool  (Ural). 
Very  Highly  Commended,  J.   Ford  (White   Dragoons);   M.    Wicking 
.  (Helmets) ;  H.  Yardley ;  F.  PitUs,  jun.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.    Highly 
Commended,  J.  Thackray;  J.  Pervicall  (Isabels) ;  H.  Yardley. 

CAGE  BIRD& 

Canabt  (Clear  Yellow*.— First,  J.  Drake,  Ipswich.    Second,  R.  Mackley, 

Woolpack  Inn,  St.  Mary's,  Norwich.    HigUy  Commended,  W.  Adams; 

G.  Y.  CoUinson,  Thorpe  Hsmlet,  Norwich;  R.  Mackley. 

Canabt  (Crested  or  Turn-crowned).— First,  J.  Prime  (Turn-crowned). 
Second.  G.  Y.  CoUinson  (crested  Norwich  cock).  Hl^ily  Conmiended, 
J.  Drake  (Mottled   Turn-crowned);  T.  Fenn,  Ipswich. 

Canabt  (Marked  or  MoUled).— Fhrst,  R,  Mackley  (Marked  yellow  cock). 
Second,  G.  Y.  CoUinson  (Marked  Norwich  cock).  Very  Highly  Commended, 
Mrs.  G.  .4nen  (Mottled).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Drake.  Commended, 
W.  Adams  (MotUed). 

OAifABT  (any  other  variety).— first  and  Second,  O.  Y,  CoUinson  (Cin- 
namon cock,  YeUow  Belgian  hen).   Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  G.  AUen. 

Goldfinch  Mule  (Mealy).— First,  R.  Mackley.    Second,  J.  Drake. 


Goldfinch  Mulx  (YeUow).— First.  R.  Mackley  (Jonqne).  Second,  W. 
Adams.    Highly  Commended.  J.  Drake. 

Fob  THX  BBST  Six  Caox  Bibds  (Any  varietioB,  EngUsli  or  ForaigD)^— 
First,  R.  Mackley.  Second  and  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Drake. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Solomon,  Ipswich;  J.  Prime;  T.  Fenn.  Com- 
mended,  F.  GulL 

The  prizes  for  Poultry  were  awarded  by  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of 
Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham ;  and  those  for  Pigeons  bj  B.  P.  Brent, 
£flq.,  of  Bnxted,  Sussex. 


Thb  Bibmikoham  Poultbt  Show. — The  entrioB  for  tiie  foxth- 
ooming  Show  in  Bingley  Hall  oloaed  on  Tharsdaj  last,  and  the 
result  must  be  highly  graiilying  to  the  CoonciL  We  subjoin 
the  nambers  for  this  and  the  four  preceding  years  :— 

1863.  1868.  1864.  1865.  1806. 

Poultry  ..  1864  ....  1506  ....  1677  ....  1675  ....  IflW 
Pigeons..  282  ....  276  ....  280  ....  881  ....  400 
The  entries,  as  we  anticipated,  show  that  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  plim  of  eihibition  are  approved  by  those 
who  are  more  immediately  interested,  and  we  have  every  con- 
fidence that  they  will  be  fonnd  no  less  convenient  and  satis- 
factory to  porchasers. — (Midland  Counties  Herald.) 


NOTES  ON  FANCY  PIGEONS.— No.   6. 

FORMER   ENGLISH   WRITERS   ON   THE   SUBJECT. 
WINDUB— JLD.  1808. 

Danibi/  Gibton,  the  date  of  whose  book  I  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  ascertain,  but  I  imagine  it  soon  followed  "The 
Treatise  of  1765,"  had  np  to  1802  been,  as  I  have  before  amid, 
the  aathority  on  all  matters  relating  to  fancy  Pigeons;  indeed 
on  the  Pigeon  subject  generally  his  "  New  and  Complete 
Fancyer  "  was  the  authority  even  for  many  years  afterwaids.* 
It  was  frequently  reprinted,  and,  consequently,  extensiTely 
read.  I  scarcely  knew  a  fancieV,  even  a  humble  one,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  who  did  not  possess  or  had  not  read  Girton.  It 
was  the  English  fancier^s  guide— his  vade-mecum,  and  it  was 
well  worthy  to  be,  being  the  most  complete  book  on  its  subject 
as  yet  pubhshed. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  a  difference  of  taste  in  the  hi^- 
dass  fancy  had  come  with  the  advance  of  time.  When  Moore 
wrote,  the  large  and  noble  Powter  was  the  fiwt  in  esteem  with 
fanciers  who  devoted  most  time  and  money  to  Pigeons,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  Carrier  had  slways  held  its  ground,  as 
doubtless  it  always  wiU.  The  majestic  and  portly  Powt«r, 
however,  began  to  find  a  rival  in  the  fairy-like  and  diminutiYe 
Almond  Tambler.  This  change  of  taste  from  the  Powter  to 
the  Tumbler  is  seen  by  the  increasing  space  given  to  the  latter 
bird  in  the  three  books  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  Thus, 
Moore  scarcely  gives  a  dozen  lines  to  the  Almond  Tumbler, 
and  even  speaks  of  it  somewhat  slightingly.  Next  the  author 
of  **  The  Treatise  "  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  it,  and  a  Teary 
well-written  and  interesting  one  it  is,  and  he  even  seta  it 
by  a  careful  comparison  above  the  Powter.  He,  moreover,  tells 
us,  "  The  perfections  and  imperfections  of  the  Almond  Tumbtor 
may  be  particularly  seen  in  a  kind  of  standard  calculated  for 
the  better  judging  of  this  bird,  lately  published  by  some  ad- 
mirers of  this  fancy,  elegantiy  engraved  on  copper-plate,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  an  Almond  Tumbler,  Tery  finely  executed,  the 
outlines  being  inimitably  well  performed,  and  by  much  the  best 
I  ever  saw,  and  at  so  reasonable  a  pnce  as  sixpence,  and  vdiieh 
may  be  had,  I  imagine,  at  most  of  the  print  shops  in  Town  ;f 
the  intention  of  which  was  to  enable  the  umpires  to  form  a 
true  judgment  of  the  Almond  Tumblers  that  are  shown  for  the 
prizes  at  the  Columbarian  Society."  Query,  Was  not  this  the 
first  "Standard  of  Excellence?"  and  were  there  any  prize 
poultry  as  early  as  1765  ?  Let  not  the  Pigeon  be  despia^,  as 
it  is  too  apt  to  be.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  by  this  day's  Joubnal 
OF  Horticulture  (Oct.  16),  that  the  wife  of  our  premier  Eaxl, 
and  present  Prime  Minister  of  England,  is  a  Pigeon  fancier  and 
a  prizetaker  as  well.  Thus,  at  page  303,  I  read — "  Famworth 
Show.  Pigeons—Isabels  (Silver).— Prize,  Bt.  Hon.  Countess  of 
Derby."    May  many  other  ladies  follow  this  good  example. 

To  return.  Girton,  who  followed  ^'The  Treatise,**  also 
speaks  at  length  and  highly  of  the  Almond  Tumbler :  yea,  he 
even  grows  eloquent  in  praise  of  its  beauties.  Thus  we  may 
see  clearly  that  the  Almond  Tumbler  had  greatly  advanoed  in 
favour  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  selling, 

•  The  oatalogae  of  the  British  Masenm  aBsigm  to  it  the  date  of  laoo, 
but  adds  a  mark  of  doubt  (?). 

i  I  have  never  seen  one  of  these,  bat  should  be  greatly  obliged  by  the 
loan  of  one,  if  any  reader  possesses  it. 


Norember  18,  IBK,  ] 
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sometimefl,  at  four  gnineu  a-pair.  Still  thifl  "was  little  to  the 
sale  of  Powters,  which  was  important  enough  to  be  inserted  in 
the  '*  Qentleman's  Magazine  "  of  January  1761|  when  one  pair 
sold  for  sixteen  goineas,  another  for  thirteen,  to  be  resold  by 
private  eontraet  for  aetoally  thirty-six  guineas  1  Still  it  must 
be  confessed,  judging  from  the  engraving  of  the  Almond 
Tumbler  in  "  The  Treatise  "  and  in  Girton,  and  judging,  too, 
that  no  nurses  for  its  young  are  mentioned  as  being  needed, 
and  that  **  if  supplied  with  meat,  water,  and  a  little  clean 
straw,  it  gave  no  further  trouble" — ^the  very  reverse  of  what 
is  now  true—  compared  with  what  it  became  afterwards  it  was 
but  a  coarse  bird.  It  was,  however,  a  favourite,  and  was  be- 
coming gradually  more  refined  in  look  and  feather,  especially 
as  "  A  society  had  been  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
breed,  and  improving  its  beauties." 

And  now,  I  think,  is  the  right  place  to  ask  how  it  was  that 
this  little  Pigeon  gained  such  a  hold  on  the  regard  of  fanciers, 
why  it  had  become  so  valued,  and,  consequently,  so  valuable, 
and  why  it  is  now  a  great  favourite,  and  as  expensive  as  ever? 
I  answer  it  rose  into  favour  first,  probably,  because  it  could  be 
80  much  more  easily  kept  in  London  (and  London  is  the  seat 
of  the  fancy),  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  London  after 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  rapidly  becoming  a  larger 
city  and  more  densely  crowded.  The  Almond  Tumbler  wants 
no  wing  room,  as  does  the  Powter;  it  does  not  need  to  be  let 
oat  to  fly ;  a  little  warm  attic  ia  its  best  home,  so  it  cannot  be 
trapped  by  dishonest  persons.  It  ii  a  small  bird,  little  more 
thui  a  cage  bird — the  very  bird  to  make  a  pet  of.  Then  its 
colour  and  shape  please  the  eye  when  it  is  near  at  hand ;  also 
its  large  capabUities  of  improvement — at  first  these  must  have 
been  very  great;;  further,  the  variety  of  feather  which  it  will 
throw,  many  nestlings  being  absolute  surprises,  and  the  pains 
and  care  which  it  takes  to  rear  good.  Then  we  may  add  the 
pleasure  of  competition,  the  soci^  meetings  of  the  members  of 
the  Columbariau  Society,  where  aU  present  oould  join  in  the 
conversation  and  enjoy  it.  It  is  the  bird  for  the  man  "in 
crowded  cities  pent."  It  is  just  fit,  too,  to  be  a  lady's  or  in- 
valid's pet.  Sailors,  we  are  told,  make  pets  of  the  large  Bunts 
they  keep  on  board  ship.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  suitably  make 
pets  of  Almond  and  other  high-class  Tumblers ;  indeed  the  Al- 
mond and  its  congeners  are  beautiful  and  elegantly-shaped  birds. 
It  is  clear  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Almond  had  improved  greatly,  and  the  elegant 
little  black  and  yellow  Mottles  had  begun  to  be  mentioned  and 
made  prize  birds  of ;  and  so  at  length  it  happened  that  this 
oentuiy  had  only  just  begun  when  a  special  and  an  expensive 
book  was  published  relating  to  this  variety  of  Pigeon  only,  a 
book  of  wMch  it  was  the  sole  subject  This  book  was  called 
'*  A  new  and  Compleat  Treatise  on  the  art  of  breeding  and 
managing  the  Almond  Tumbler,  &o.  Printed  for  the  Author 
by  W.  Williams,  No.  35,  Chancery  Lane,  London.  Price  5«. 
1602."  The  name  of  ^e  autibior  is  not  given ;  but  Mr.  J.  M. 
Eaton,  himself  a  Londoner  and  an  old  Pigeon  fancier,  states 
that  it  was  written  by  "  —  Windus,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Southamp- 
ton Buildings,  Holbom."  As  the  book  was  evidently  written 
b^  a  man  of  education,  and  1802  is  not  so  very  long  since,  and 
an  author  in  a  peculiar  line  is  easily  traced — ^indeed  Mr.  Eaton 
may  have  met  Mr.  Windus  at  the  Golumbarian — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  attaching  the  name  of  Windus  to  the  publication. 
This  treatise  on  the  Almond  Tumbler  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1804 ;  this  is  surprising  when  we  consider  the  price, 
but  it  proves  that  the  bird  of  which  it  treated  was  kept  by  a 
great  many  persons  of  means.  Moore  published  his  "  Colum- 
barium "  at  only  L;.,  yet  the  issue  was  small,  it  met  with  little 
Bale,  and  no  second  edition  was  called  for.  After  1804  the 
wants  of  the  fanciers  were,  I  imagine,  supplied.  My  copy,  that 
of  the  edition  of  1802,  belonged  to  a  titled  member  of  one  of 
our  oldest  Cornish  families.  It  is  a  well-printed  book,  and 
contains  104  pages.  There  is  this  peculiar  honour  attached  to 
Windus,  that  he,  like  John  Moore,  wrote  an  original  work. 
What  Moore's  book  was  to  fancy  Pigeons  in  general,  that  of 
Windus  was  to  the  Almond  Tumbler.  He  says  in  his  dedica- 
tion, **  To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Columbarian,"  **  As  the 
amusement  of  keeping  and  breeding  the  Almond  Tumbler  is 
now  become  very  general,  and  a  sodety  of  great  respectability 
is  formed  for  encouraging  the  breed,  and  improving  its 
heauties,  and  as  no  treatise  on  tihese  birds  only  thai  lam 
aware  of,  is  or  ever  was  written,  isG, ;"  and  as  this  is  said  to 
^ose  who  would  be  sure  to  have  known  the  existence  of  such 
oook,  and  oould  and  would  have  contradicted  him,  we  may  con- 
clude he  was  an  original  in  this  spedes  of  literature. 
There  is  a  pleasant  modesty  about  Windus.    Thus  he  says, 


page  7  of  his  dedication,  "  It  is  only  by  a  natural  taste  for,  a 
long  acquaintance  with,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
birds,  that  the  eye  is  brought  to  discover  those  beauties  whidh 
escape  the  notice  of  an  indifferent  beholder.  It  may  also  be 
advanced  that  this  is  a  study  of  no  great  utility ;  this  I  readily 
admit,  and  treat  it  accordingly,  as  a  mere  amusement  or  fimcy. 
But  that  it  is  a  rational  amusement  (as  everything  conneeted 
with  natural  history  must  be),  no  one  can  deny."  Windus 
writes  with  a  thorough  and  most  minute  mastery  of  his  sub- 
ject, also  plainly,  and  with  perspicuity  of  expression;  wldle 
the  arrangement  of  his  matter  is  wor&y  of  a  lawyer.  As  a 
guide  to  the  young  Almond  fancier  of  that  day  it  was  admir- 
able, nay,  it  is  a  good  guide  now.  Mr.  Eaton  borrowed  the 
whole  plan  of  Windus  when  he  wrote  his  ''  Treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Breeding  and  Managing  the  Almond  Tumbler,  1851,"  and 
transferred  more  than  sixty  of  its  pages,  printing  them  usually 
verbatim  from  this  book  of  1802.  Indeed  Mr.  Eaton  could  not 
well  have  done  better,  though  perhaps  he  oug^t  to  have  called 
his  work  "  A  third  edition  of  Windus,  with  additions,  bringing 
the  subject  down  to  the  present  time."  The  additions  are  for 
the  most  part  excellent,  and  show  the  result  of  years  of  careful 
watching  as  regards  the  habits  of  the  Almond  Tumbler. 

Windus  first  gives  us  the  five  standard  properties  of  the 
bird— feather,  shape,  eye,  head,  and  beak,  placing  the  bird  and 
its]  perfections  well  and  distinctly  before  the  reader.  Now  and 
then  he  describes  very  neatly,  as  when  he  says,  **  The  haclde, 
or  neck  feathers,  should  be  l^right  and  weU  broken  with  the 
same  colours,  and  should  resemble  the  delicate  touches  of  the 
pencil  of  a  fine  artist  "—the  latter  expression  is  perfect.  And 
then  showing  how  carefully  he  had  watched  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  bird,  he  adds,  "If  the  cook  is  naturally  of  a 
good  shape,  it  is  more  particularly  conspicuous  when  he  is 
driving  his  hen  to  nest,  for  then  he  shows  himself  in  his 
greatest  beauty,  and  to  the  best  advantage."  After  a  careful 
description  of  the  bird  he  passes  on  to  "  The  Loft,"  '*  Match- 
ing and  Pairing,"  "Penning,"  "Nests,"  "Laying,"  &c., 
showing  the  most  accurate  knowledge ;  he  even  gives  "  Marks 
by  which  to  ascertain  the  colours  of.  young  birds  in  the  nest." 
Particulars  of  food  and  drink,  means  of  keeping  the  birds  in 
health,  parting  them  after  the  breeding  season,  their  diseases, 
<feo.,  are  fully  noticed ;  indeed,  whatever  is  wanted  to  be  known 
may  be  learned,  and  then  he  ends  his  well-written,  well-arranged, 
and  most  practical  book  with  a  number  of  "  Miscellaneous 
Observations."  He  appeals  to  the  portrait  of  the  Almond 
Tumbler  which  forms  the  frontispiece  (a  picture  by  the  way 
which  shows  a  marvellous  advance  in  the  breed  and  beauty  of 
the  bird  since  the  days  of  Qirton),  saying,  "Although  the 
portrait  was  taken  from  life,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  is  an  embellished  and  a  partial  one,  and  those  imperfections 
which  the  origizial  possessed,  intentionally  remedied,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  some  criterion  for  the  young  fancier  to 
look  up  to  in  breeding  his  birds.  It  is  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else  in  nature,  that  perfection  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
obtained,  therefore  the  nearer  you  approach  to  what  is  con- 
sidered and  laid  down  by  fanciers  as  periection  in  these  birds, 
the  nearer  you  will  approach  the  appearance  represented  in 
the  frontispiece,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  am  right  in  such 
representation.  So  fiv ,  therefore,  the  representation  will  be 
some  guide.  The  bird  is  coloured  in  water-colour  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  as  good  a  representation  of  the  feather  of 
the  bird  as  it  will  admit  of ;  but  as  it  is  done  upon  an  en- 
graving, which  must  necessarilv  give  it  an  additional  fiatness, 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  that  fine  glossy  appearance,  or 
show  the  colour  of  tne  feathers  to  such  perfection  as  might  be 
done  if  the  paper  would  admit  of  oil  colouring." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  model  bird  differs  from  the 
model  bird  of  the  present  day  in  its  being  somewhat  stouter, 
and  in  its  fiight  feathers  not  being  drawn  drooping  below  the 
taiL  It  is  beautiful,  but  the  fancy  has  advanced,  in  colour  at 
least,  since  1802.  Ifr.  Windus  then  concludes  with  a  few 
modest  yet  manly  words  about  his  work,  and,  as  a  postscript, 
gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Columbanan 
Society. 

I  have  now  passed  in  review  all  the  English  works  (so  far  as 
I  know),  of  an  older  date,  and  traced  Pigeon  lore,  and  marked 
the  advance  of  the  fancy  from  1735  to  1802. — ^Wiltshibe 
Beciob. 

Kendal  Poultry  Show. — The  entries  for  this  Exhibition 
close  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  highest  prices,  except  for 
local  exhibitors,  are  30s.,  but  there  are  twelve  cups,  varying  in 
value  from  five  to  two  guineas. 
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TAKING  COMBS  FROM  A  BAR-HIVE. 

A  raw  days  ago  I  performed  the  operation  of  taking  the  two 
outside  combs  from  a  square  bar-hive,  or  rather  attempted  to 
perform  it,  for  I  only  succeeded  in  securing  one. 

I  covered  my  head  with  a  bee-dress,  and  my  hands  with 
leather  gloves,  about  11  a.u.  on  a  sunny  day.  I  unscrewed  the 
top  and  slipped  it  a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to  expose  one  bar ; 
the  bees  at  once  swanned  up  through  the  opening.  As  the 
comb  was  on  a  bar,  but  not  in  a  frame,  I  had  to  cut  the  comb 
away  from  the  side.  I  was  provided  with  a  knife  made  on 
purpose  for  this  operation ;  I  introduced  it,  and  in  a  moment 
slipped  it  up  and  down  one  side.  So  far  all  safe,  but  now  com- 
menced active  hostilities.  As  soon  as  the  knife  and  the  hand 
which  held  it  approached  to  sever  one  side,  the  glove  was 
covered  with  bees,  and  before  attempting  the  other  side  X  had 
to  retreat  and  clear  my  glove  of  the  bees,  which,  having  got 
their  stings  in  the  leather,  could  not  escape — a  few  of  them  had 
even  penetrated  to  my  hand.  After  this  I  relumed  to  sever 
the  otiier  side,  and  again  had  to  kill  numbers  of  the  bees  firmly 
fixed  in  the  glove.  I  now  introduced  two  hooks  to  lift  out  the 
bar.  As  soon  as  my  two  hands  came  near  to  introduce  the  hooks 
both  gloves  were  again  covered ;  and  on  lifting  out  the  comb  I 
was  so  surrounded  and  beset  by  the  angry  bees,  that,  although 
protected  from  their  stings,  I  was  afraid  to  interfere  with  the 
other  outside  comb. 

Now  as,  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  I  have  often  seen  this 
operation  described  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  thing  imaginable, 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  so  beset,  or  to  cause  the  death  of  so  many 
bees,  for  I  must  have  had  hundreds  of  stings  about  my  dress. 
This  is  my  first  year  of  bee-keeping,  will  you  tell  me  whether 
what  I  have  described  always  accompanies  the  operation  of 
taking  out  a  comb,  and  whether  there  is  any  way  of  preventing 
it,  either  by  f  amigation  or  any  other  means,  and  did  I  proceed 
in  a  proper  manner?  Also,  in  draining  honey  from  the  comb, 
what  is  the  brown  red  matter  in  some  cells,  and  the  white 
matter  in  others  7  and  should  these  be  put  in  to  drain  with  the 
honeycomb?  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  book  for  a 
novice  in  bee-keeping  ?  In  giving  20  lbs.  as  the  nett  weight  of 
a  stock  to  stand  the  winter,  do  you  include  the  bees  and  comb  ? 
if  not,  what  should  be  allowed  for  them  ?— J.  B.  Betton. 

[We  always  remove  the  crown-board  entirely,  believing  that 
sliding  it  partially  on  one  side,  is,  like  most  half  measures,  a 
mistake ;  nor  do  we  require  to  use  smoke  or  to  wear  gloves 
during  such  an  operation.  The  conduct  of  bees,  however,  varies 
so  greatly,  and  yours  in  particular  have  manifested  so  pug- 
nacious a  spirit,  that  we  should  advise  your  blowing  a  few 
whiffs  of  smoke  under  the  top  board  prior  to  commencing 
your  next  operation.  In  about  half  a  minute  lift  off  the  crown- 
board  and  go  boldly  to  work,  remembering  that  coolness  and 
resolution  go  for  a  great  deal  in  manipulating  bees,  and  that 
timidity  and  hesitation  are  very  apt  to  be  not  only  the  pre- 
cursors but  tiie  actuid  causes  of  failure.  We  reeommend 
^*  Bee-Eeeping  for  the  Many,"  as  the  best  adapted  to  a  novice. 
The  weight  of  20  lbs.  includes  bees  and  combs.  The  coloured 
substance  found  in  some  of  the  cells  is  pollen,  and  the  white 
matter  young  larvae  with  their  food.  Neither  should  be  per- 
mitted to  mix  with  and  contaminate  the  honey.] 


A  LATE  SWARM. 


An  instance  of  the  advantage  of  knowing  each  queen  in- 
dividually occurred  in  my  apiary  on  the  19th  day  of  Septem- 
ber last.  About  11  A.!!.,  I  was  walking  round  my  garden,  when 
at  some  distance  from  any  of  my  hives  I  discovered  upon  one 
of  the  beds  a  cluster  of  from  four  to  fhe  hundred  bees,  and  on 
examining  them  I  found  a  Ligurian  queen  amongst  them, 
manv  of  the  bees  being  chilled  and  apparently  dead.  I  had 
no  idea  from  which  hive  the  bees  had  come,  and  it  would  have 
been  no  easy  operation  at  that  time  of  the  year  to  have  ex- 
amined all  my  stocks  of  Ligurians,  to  find  out  to  which  they 
belonged ;  so  I  put  them  into  a  small  box  with  some  honey- 
comb, and  took  them  to  the  fire,  when  all  the  chilled  bees  revived. 

It  was  too  windy  and  cold  to  examine  any  of  my  stocks  that 
day,  and  the  next  I  exhibited  my  bees,  &q.,  at  the  Middle- 
ton  Agricultural  Show,  and  had  awarded  to  me  six  prizes  for 
the  best  make  of  bar-fiame  bee-hive,  honeycombs  in  bar-frames, 
&c.  The  Ligurian  queen  in  my  improved  unicomb-hive  was 
lading  eggs  all  day,  although  so  late  in  the  season,  and  was  an 
object  of  interest  to  numerous  visitors. 

The  22nd  of  September  being  fine,  and  having  examined 
the  pedigree  of  my  queens,  I  found  l^e  description  of  one  to 


correspond  with  the  queen  I  had  found,  so  I  went  «trai^  to 
the  hive  and  examined  every  comb,  but  could  not  find  any, 
queen  in  the  hive,  but  on  one  oomb  I  found  two  royal  cells 
commenced,  and  one  on  another.  This  was  a  positive  pzoof 
that  the  stock  had  lost  its  queen  two  or  three  days  before,  so  I 
cut  out  the  royal  cells  and  returned  them  their  queen,  which 
they  gladly  accepted  and  they  seem  to  be  all  right  since. 

I  cannot  account  for  this  swarm  leaving  the  hive,  as  the 
queen  was  only  two  months  old,  having  been  hatched  on  the 
17th  of  July,  and  is  a  very  prolific  one.  I  think  the  swarm  had 
issued  the  day  before,  and  that  all  the  bees  exc^t  the  few  I 
found  with  the  queen  had  returned  to  the  hive,  and  that  would 
account  for  so  many  of  the  bees  being  chilled.  I  believe  this 
is  the  latest  swarm  on  record. — William  Cabr. 

[We  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  this  was  an  actual 
swarm,  but  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  queen  had  deserted 
her  hive  and  was  afterwards  discovered  by  the  few  vrorkers  that 
clustered  about  her.  We  should  in  this  case  fear  that  she  will 
come  to  grief  during  the  approaching  winter,  and  that  little  will 
really  have  been  gained  by  returning  her  to  a  home  which,  she 
may  have  deserted,  or  from  which  she  may  have  been  exi>ell6d.] 


HYBRIDISATION  OF  BEES. 

I  SEND  you  a  bee  which  I  think  has  some  strain  of  the 
Ligurian  in  it.  What  makes  the  circumstance  more  peculiar 
is,  that  there  are  no  Ligurians  kept  within  five  miles  of  my 
apiary.  The  hive  the  bee  is  from  is  a  stock  which  threw  oat  a 
large  swarm  about  the  21st  of  June.  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  that  the  young  queen  on  her  wedding  trip  would  meet 
with  a  Ligurian  drone  kept  so  far  from  her  own  home  ?  I  should 
say  that  about  one  bee  in  every  six  that  oame  out  of  this  hive  was 
marked  like  the  enclosed. — ^A  South  Lancashibs  Bsb-k£Epbb. 

[The  bee  is  a  distinctly  marked  Ligurian,  and  wo  have  no 
doubt  that  the  queen  which  bred  it  has  been  crossed  by  an 
Italian  drone.  Five  miles  is,  we  believe,  a  longer  distance  than 
has  before  been  recorded  in  England^  but  German  apiarians  de- 
clare that  drone  influence  sometimes  extends  as  far  as  six  miles.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX 

BiKTAHS  RuNWiKo  WITH  DoBKiNoa  (Old  SuUerihtr).—Some  people  nv 
thftt  Bantams  and  Dorkings  or  Goehins  will  cross.  We  say  tliey  wiU  not. 
We  have  allowed  them  to  nm  together  for  yean  wlthont  i&inry.  Ol 
course  we  speak  of  real  Bantams— small  birds.  We  have  seen  ao-called 
Bantams  as  largo  as  small  Game  cocks. 

Baivtams  {W.  it.).— Black,  White,  or  Game  are  the  be«t  Bantams  for  m 
beginner  to  keep,  beoaiue  they  breed  freely.  In  the  oidinaiy  classes  all 
these  should  have  clean  lees.  The  Game  must  of  course  have  sin^e 
combs;  the  Black  and  White  should  have  double.  The  eocks  of  the 
Game  only  should  be  dubbed.  The  Japanese  and  some  others  are  fea- 
thered-legged. The  Sebright  are  remarkably  beaatif  ol,  but  they  do  not 
breed  so  treely  as  the  oommoner  sorts. 

Bbahxa  Pootra  Cockebsls  (J.  R.  Bfyfon).— Brahma  oockerela  Show 
their  comba  long  before  twenty-one  w«eks.  Bven  as  cWciiwia  at  sevan  or 
eight  weeks  old  the  sexes  are  plainly  diatingmahable  both  by  size  and 
plumage.  Leaving  combs  out  of  the  qneetion,  the  heads  are  larger,  the 
plumage  is  quite  diiferent,  being  black  and  white,  while  the  pullet  is 
uniformly  marked,  and  the  cock  has  for  a  tail  a  small  round  bunch  of 
eight  ieathers. 

niZB  OP  PsaoH  {Idem).— The  perch  mentioned  at  page  960  is  name  too 
large.  It  is  injurious  to  fowls  to  have  them  so  amall  that  they  can  clasp 
round  them.  Such  are  productive  of  crooked  breasts.  Watch  Fheaaanta  at 
roost— you  will  find  they  do  not  chooM  the  smallest  boughs.  We  have 
used  the  broad  but  not  flat  petohes  with  succeea  for  years.  In  a  honse 
where  we  have  between  fifty  and  sixty  Brahmas,  with  perching  aeoomr 
modation  for  all,  one-third  always  roost  on  the  ground. 

Rouen  Dbaxx  {A  Qiiaek).->-Tes,  the  drake  should  have  a  ring  round 
his  nedc  Rouen  Ducks  should  be  the  ooanteiparte  of  wild  I>iifika  la 
everything  but  siso. 

Whitb  i>obkinos  (Hiarrief).— The  White  Dorkings  are  not  oonaidered 
better  than  the  others  in  any  respect.  They  arsliked  by  some  on  aoooont 
of  their  colour,  which  is  pleaaiiig ;  but  the  sosreity  of  them  shows  theij 
are  not  mach  kept.  If  the  White  pullet  is  runnlog  with  a  oock  sinollar 
to  herself  you  may  set  her  later  eggs,  but  not  the  earlv  ones.  None  of 
these  small  eggs  would  be  fit  for  mttmg.  It  is  never  advisable  to  set  a 
pullet's  first  eggs— they  do  not  prodnce  good  ohickens ;  but  the  samp  ndo 
does  not  apply  to  the  last  eggs  of  the  first  laying. 

PaaoHXS  (GttiieZmia).— You  will  see  some  remarks  on  roosts  in  answer 
to  another  correspondent  to-day.  See  what  was  said  at  page  880.  Ooohed 
breasts  do  not  injure  the  breeding  power  of  fowls,  but  axa  fatal  to  pKiaa- 
taking.    Low  perches  and  a  sand  floor  are  bettar  than  a  bured  floor. 

HoMBT  (W,  jD.  A.y,—Th&  honey  is  excellent,  and  the  wax  white  and  pure 
—we  never  met  with  any  better.  We,  therefore,  differ  entirely  from  the 
"  wife  of  your  bosom ; "  but  she  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  puttfns 
them  into  the  jar,  or  she  would  have  tied  sonethiog  over  the  month  to 
have  profented  the  honey  running  out. 

CiXABT  ROT  SiKoiMo  i  A,  R.  H. J.— Toll  do  not  say  if  this  Is  the  seeond 
season  of  your  canary's  moulting,  or  if  he  has  OMUlted  twioe  this  antaaiB. 
I  conclude  that  you  mean  the  latlv,  in  wkloh  case  I  snapeet  there  ia 
something  wrong  in  your  managamant  Either  the  bird  has  too  muoh 
hemp  or  rape  seed,  or  else  is  kept  in  too  dose  an  atmosphere,  posaiUy 
where  oas  is  bnmed.  Feed  him  more  natumlly,  and  in  tiise  he  will  re-' 
gain  hU  song.— B.  P.  Bbsmv. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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CULTURE  OP  VAEIEGATKD  ZONALE 
PELARGONIUMS, 


A^TNG  been  rather  success- 
ful m  growing  the  viirie- 
gfLted  Zonal  e  Pelarf^ouiums, 
and  inquiries  iftiU  bdag 
Ttjeuie  fts  to  the  etilture  of 
these,  it  may  be  useM  to 
state  my  experience,  which  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
Mr.  Pearson. 

I  prepare  my  soil  in  the  Btane  way  as  he  does,  bat  add  to 
the  horse-droppings  a  lot  of  the  parings  from  horses'  hoofs, 
obtained  from  the  blacksmith.  I  mix  these  and  the  horse - 
droppings,  place  a  layer  of  turf  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
tended heap,  and  over  the  torf  horse-droppings  to  the  depth 
of  1  foot,  then  another  layer  of  turl^  next  a  layer  of  drop- 
pini;s,  and  so  on,  decreasmg  the  Uiickness  of  the  drop- 
pings as  the  heap  gets  higher,  and  finishing  witii  two  or 
three  layers  of  tim .  I  then  cover  the  whole  witii  a  lot  of 
straw  or  litter  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  assist  in  retaining 
the  heat«generated  oy  the  decomposition  of  the  ingre- 
dients. Li  the  parings  from  horses'  hoofs  I  have  a  cheap 
source  of  ammonia,  for  of  this  they  contain  a  huge  amount, 
and  tftiey  give  it  off  when  in  a  state  of  fermentation  in  the 
heap,  and  the  layers  of  turf  will  completely  absorb  the 
ammonia  which  is  set  free.  When  the  heat  has  declined, 
the  heap  should  be  chopped  up,  and  mixed  together,  and 
again  Icud  up  in  the  same  way.  In  all  prohabilify  a  second 
rise  in  temperature  will  occur,  and  then  the  compost  is  fit 
.  for  use. 

Such  is  the  way  in  whidtt  I  prepeze  the  soil  for  tiie  pot 
oultnre  of  all  plants  which  require  a  clayey  loam,  in  what- 
eiver  j^rc^^oErtions,  to  glow  in.  I  prefer  a  clayey  loam  to 
whftt  18  termed  a  sandy  loam ;  the  latter,  when  looked  at 
through  a  microscope,  has  just  Hie  appearance  of  gravel 
with  a  lot  of  fine  threads  run  through  it  in  idl  directions, 
the  remains  of  the  roots  of  former  plants.  When  these 
roots  are  decomposed  they  leave  but  a  small  quantity  of 
matter  for  the  use  of  other  plants,  and  such  soils  are  spon 
exhausted,  and  they  are  also  generally  deficient  in  some  of 
the  most  essential  ingredients  of  the  food  of  {dants.  It 
is  different  with  soils  of  a  clayey  nature ;  they  generally 
abound  in  potash — an  essential  ingredient  in  the  compo- 
sition of  nearly  all  plants,  although  it  may  be  in  chemical 
combination  with  other  matters  ;  and  though  plants  may 
he  unable  to  obtain  it  in  that  form,  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  described  above,  sets  it  free,  as  it  also  does  the  silicates 
ukd  other  inorganic  compoxmds. 

I  have  entered  thus  far  into  the  nature  of  soils,  as  it  is  in 
on  this  point  that  my  experience  differs  from  Mr.  Pearson's. 
In  pot  culture  X  use  less  than  a  third  of  the  above  prepared 
Soil ;  the  other  two-thirds  heing  made  up  of  leaf  mould, 
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white  sand,  and  sphagnum  roughly  chopped  up ;  but  I 
make  no  preparation  for  them  in  tlie  beds  in  the  flow^ 
garden,  as  they  grow  as  well  as  Tom  Thumbs  and  other 
Pelargoniums  in  the  natural  soil,  which  is  what  I  would 
term  a  sandy  loam — ^in  fact,  it  is  just  sand  with  a  small 
proportion  of  organic  matter,  and  it  has  had  no  manure 
whatever,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  leaf  mould  once  in 
two  or  three  years.  The  beds  are  trenched  from  2  to  3  feet 
deep  about  every  second  year,  and  forked  over  (mce  or 
twice  during  the  winter  and  spring  when  the  weather  is 
suitable. 

Mr.  Pearson  seems  not  to  use  any  leaf  mould  in  pot 
culture,  and  were  I  as  convinced  as  he  is  that  it  only  acts 
"  mechanically  "  I  would  not  use  it  eiHier ;  but  I  think  we 
have  no  soil  (or  manure  if  you  like  so  to  call  it),  in  which 
we  have  the  inorganic  food  of  plants  so  well  and  so  readily 
prepared  for  the  use  of  plants  as  when  leaves  are  decora- 
posed  or  undergoing  deeompositiou.  Take,  for  example, 
silica  in  any  of  its  combinations.  How  difficult  it  must  be 
for  plants  to  obtain  it  in  some  soils !  but  we  have  it  in  abun- 
dance in  some  of  its  forms  in  leaf  mould,  it  having  been 
formed  or  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  trees,  and  partly 
retained  by  the  leaves,  and  ready  prepared  for  the  use  of 
other  plants  requiring  that  or  any  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  food  of  plants. 

Mr.  Pearson's  soil,  it  is  true,  may  do  without  leaf  mould, 
having  all  the  elements  fit  for  tlxe  food  of  plants  already  in 
it ;  but  the  case  may  not  be  the  same  with  every  one,  hence 
I  say  in  leaf  mould  we  have  a  ready  source  of  many  of  tho 
inorganic  elements  which  plants  require,  and  it  is  there- 
fore useful  in  certain  proportions. 

I  have  just  measured  a  Mrs.  Pollock,  growing  now  in 
a  10-inch  pot,  it  is  2  feet  high,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  I  see  it  has  made  shoots  2  feet  in  length  this 
season.  It  was  a  cutting  in  March,  1865,  and  had  I  de- 
sired I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
grown  it  as  large  again  in  the  same  time.  Some  of  the 
old  leaves  I  find  are  noW  6  inches  across,  and  there  were 
plenty  in  the  beds  in  the  flower  garden  even  larger. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  short  time  almost 
everf  one  wiU  find  Mrs.  Pollock,  at  least,  as  easily  grown 
as  T^m  Thumb,  when  once  the  plants  are  in  a  healthy 
stock ;  but  I  see  in  gaidens  many  plants  of  it  which  will 
defy  the  best  of  culture,  they  are  constikitionally  unhealthy, 
and  until  they  hare  rest  from  the  cutting  and  consequent 
weakening  t*  which  th^  are  sulnected,  no  healthy  plants 
will  be  seen.  With  precisely  the  same  treatment  mine 
now  grow  as  fast  agam  as  when  I,^rst  had  Mrs.  Pollock 
and  bvnset.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  take  off  a  cutting 
until  another  shoot  has  shown  itself  on  the  same  stem  ;  by 
doing  so  I  obtain  a  strong  healthy  cutting  which  makes  a 
strong  plant,  while  its  removal  does  not  weaken  the  old 
plant  so  much  as  taking  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  whenever 
these  are  long  enough  to  make  cuttings. 

I  lift  an  the  plants  from  the  flower  garden  in  October,, 
or  before  frost,  shaking  every  particle  of  the  soil  from  them,, 
cut  the  roots  well  back,  and  place  them  in  pots  just  large 
enough  to  allow  them  to  hold  the  roots  with  ease,  using 
most^  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  tlie 
Ko.  MT.— YOL.  XXZVL.  \)v>  Skbxxs. 
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prepared  soil.  In  a  week  these  pots  will  be  fall  of  roots,  if 
the  plants  be  kept  in  a  warm  pit  dose  to  the  glass.  Those 
intended  to  form  large  plants  should  be  potted  into  larger  pots. 
In  Maroh  and  April  I  frequently  take  these  large  plants  out  of 
the  pots  they  are  in,  and  rednoe  the  ball,  cutting  away  aU  the 
outside  roots,  and  placing  them  again  in  smaller  pots.  By 
treating  them  in  this  way  I  find  that  they  grow  much  batter 
than  in  the  old  soil. 

Mr.  Pearson's  adyioe  as  to  the  treatment  of  plants  that  are 
unhealthy— -Tiz.,  '*  to  shake  all  the  soil  from  them,  and  repot 
in  smaller  pots,"  is  good.  Like  Mr.  Pearson,  I  was  afraid  to 
purchase  Lucy  Grieve  at  three  guineas,  hearing  that  it  had  such 
a  bad  character  for  weak  growth,  and  when  my  plant  arrived 
it  had  only  three  leaves ;  a  poor  sickly-looking  object  it  was.  I 
shook  all  the  soil  from  the  roots,  gave  some  of  my  own  compost, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  plant  made  six  leaves ;  but  I  observed 
the  appearance  of  decay  in  the  stem  just  above  the  soil.  Here, 
then,  was  a  case  requiring  instant  decision ;  there  was  no  chance 
if  the  plant  remained  as  it  was,  but  would  such  a  poor-looking 
shoot  ever  make  roots  ?  It  must  be  tried ;  and  off  went  the 
head,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  the  cutting  at 
ajoint  above  where  the  brown  decayed  appearance  had  reached. 
The  cutting  struck,  and  is  now  in  a  five-Inch  pot  growing  as 
freely  as  A&s.  Pollock,  and  certainly  an  improvement  on  that 
favourite  variety.  I  have  no  fear  that  Lucy  Grieve  will  not 
grow  as  well  as  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  better  than  Sunset  or  Italia 
Unita,  which  varieties  I  also  grow.  I  find  none  of  these  kinds 
will  grow  or  keep  well  in  a  cold  house  ;  they  require  heat,  in 
this  part  of  the  country  at  least.  In  propagating  them  I  keep 
the  pit  at  7(f ,  or  higher  at  times,  with  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  the  plants  should  on  no  occasion  be  without  water.  To 
grow  them  well  they  must  not  have  a  poor  low  system  of  feed- 
ing, merely  keeping  life  in  without  progress.  They  must  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  liberally  supplied  with  all  they 
require. — Albx.  Bheabsb,  Yester  Gardem, 


I  SEE  that  Mr.  Pearson  says  that  it  is  not  possible  to  grow 
these  Pelargoniums  so  as  to  preserve  the  brilliant  colour  all 
the  year  round;  and  if  your  readers-^ follow  Mr.  Pearson's  ad- 
vice they  cannot  do  it,  as  the  fresh  stable  manure  will  destroy 
all  the  beaul7  of  their  foliage.  They  do  not  require  manure  of 
any  description. 

X  grow  thirty-five  varieties  of  variegated  Zonales,  and  I  often 
exhibit  them  during  the  winter  monthis,  and  it  has  been  thought 
a  great  mystery ;  yet  I  can  assure  yon  that  the  cause  of  so 
many  complaints  that  Mrs.  Pollock  and  others  lose  their  beauty 
is  the  manure  that  is  used  in  the  potting. 

Such  a  compost  as  Mr.  Pearson  recommends  is  sufficient  to 
turn  a  plant  of  Mrs.  Pollock  quite  green  until  the  manure  is 
quite  consumed,  and  then  the  plant  will  return  to  its  former 
beauty. 

I  have  plants  at  the  present  time  good  enough  for  any  exhi- 
bition, which  you  can  see  by  the  leaves  that  I  have  endosed. 
I  have  also  a  great  number  of  seedlings  quite  as  good  in  colour. 

The  only  thing  that  is  necessary  to  insure  go^  ooleur  is  to 
strike  the  cuttings  in  July  in  60-sized  pots,  placing  only  one 
cutting  in  a  pot.  The  compost  must  consist  of  soft  fibry  loam 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  peat,  with  one-third  of  coarse 
silver  sand,  or  some  Thames  or  other  river  sand  washed  clean. 
The  cuttings  must  afterwards  be  potted  or  shifted  in  the  usual 
way,  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  house,  with  plenty  of  air  every 
day.  Plants  treated  in  this  way  will  give  satisfaction,  and  leave 
no  room  for  complaint  or  disappointment,  will  gratify  the  eyes  of 
all  lovers  of  beautiful  plants,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  any 
conservatory. — John  Aldbbd,  22,  Bridge  Street,  KiUnan, 

[We  have  inserted  this  communication  with  great  plea- 
.  sore.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  man  self-taught,  and  whose 
daily  occupation  as  an  omnibus  conductor  is  as  unfriendly  to 
floral  pursuits  as  could  well  be  devised.  However,  love  laughs 
at  obstacles,  whether  it  be  fixed  upon  a  fair  maiden  or  a  tux 
flower ;  and  Mr.  Aldred  has  proved  this  beyond  dispute,  by 
not  only  cultivating  Zonale  Pelargoniums  to  please  his  own 
taste,  but  so  as  to  produce  varieties,  and  specimens  of  those 
Tarieties,  superior  to  most  that  have  been  produced  even  by 
professional  florists.  He  is  the  raiser  of  that  very  beautiful 
variety  Sophia  Dumaresque,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen- 
derson, and  of  many  other  good  varieties ;  and  heartily  do  we 
hope  that  he  will  long  continue  to  achieve  similar  successes, 
and  that  others  may  be  encouraged  by  his  example  not  to 
be  deterred  from  pursuing  gardening  under  diffioultieB.  The 
leaves  were  good  in  colouring,  but  small  in  size.] 


ASPAKAGUS  FOECING. 

The  forcing  of  Asparagus  is  one  of  the  most  simple  of 
garden  operations,  and  one  in  which  success  is  more  depandaitt 
on  the  preparation  of  the  plants,  or  the  strength  and  qiisUty  of 
those  employed,  than  on  Uieir  after-treatment. 

The  plan  which  I  pursue  has  been  practised  by  the  brottma 
of  the  spade  for  considerably  more  than  a  century.  It  oonaisis 
in  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted  being  trenched  frcnn  2  to 
8  feet  deep  during  a  dry  period  in  autumn,  a  dressing  of  well, 
rotted  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  being  first  given,  sad  pro- 
perly intermixed  as  the  trenching  proceeds.  The  dressing  mav 
consist  of  6  inches  thick  of  manure,  3  inches  of  leaf  mool^ 
and  the  same  depth  of  sand. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  the  gnnmd 
should  be  marked  out  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  with  Id-inoh  alleys 
between  them,  and  when  the  plants  begin  to  pnsh  their  erowns, 
or  grow,  a  line  should  be  stretched  6  inches  firom  the  side  d 
the  bed  next  the  alley  (pegs  being  put  down  at  the  comer  of 
each  bed  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  beds  and  alleys),  and  a 
trench  cut,  as  if  for  laying  Box,  but  deep  enough  to  alknr  tbB 
roots  to  be  laid  out  without  doubling.  The  plants  should  be 
inserted  in  this  trench  at  9  inches  apart,  and  vrith  their  crowns 
2  inches  below  the  surface.  The  trench  is  then  filled  in  and 
another  taken  out  9  inches  from  the  last,  proceeding  as  before 
until  the  last  row  in  the  bed  is  planted,  and  that  will  be  6  inches 
from  the  side  of  the  bed  opposite  that  where  the  planting  began. 
Passing  over  the  alleys  proceed  with  the  next  bed,  and  so  on, 
care  being  taken  to  cover  the  crowns  with  soil  to  the  depth  of 
2  indies.  The  plants  recommended  are  those  one  year  old, 
and  they  should  be  taken  up  carefully  with  a  fork.  Afier 
planting  the  soil  should  be  kept  moist ;  but  if  losses  occur  fill 
up  the  vacancies  with  plants  kept  in  reserve  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  may  safely  be  planted  as  late  as  the  end  of  Jane, 
for  though  the  foliage  may  become  brown  fresh  shoots  will  start 
from  the  crowns.  The  distance  at  which  the  plants  are  put  in 
may  seem  very  dose,  as  indeed  it  is ;  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  beds  are  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  are 
only  made  to  furnish  plants  of  sufficient  strength  for  forcing- 
purposes  by  the  third  year  after  planting. 

All  that  is  required  the  first  year  after  planting  is  to  keep  the 
ground  dear  of  weeds,  and  in  autumn  the  stalks  should  be  cut 
away  when  they  decay,  and  3  inches  thick  of  manure  spread  over 
tiie  beds  after  lightly  stirring  their  surface.    In  Fel^ary  they 
should  be  lightly  forked  over  and  left  rough  until  the  end  ol 
March,  the  alleys  also  being  forked  over,  when  the  surface 
should  be  made  fine  and  raked,  and  the  alleys  neatly  oat  out 
but  as  the  plants  are  situated  near  the  sides  of  the  bed  a  little 
roughness  is  better  than  using  the  spade  to  make  a  fine  stn'-^^ 
edge  and  going  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  roots.    The  all^s  1 
cut  out,  c^ve  a  very  shght  sprinkling  of  salt,  and  in  six  v 
this  application  may  be  repeated.    From  ihe  end  of  MayJ 
the  end  of  August  a  thorough  watering  with  Hquid  manul 
once  a-week  will  be  of  very  great  benefit.    In  autumn  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  may  be  drawn  off  into  the  alleys,  and  the  beds 
wdl  dressed  with  manure,  and  otherwise  treated  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year.    The  beds  are  dressed  in  spring  and  liberally  sup- 
plied with  liquid  manure ;  and  now  that  the  aatumn  of  the 
third  year  has  arrived  and  the  stalks  are  cut  down,  the  plants 
will  be  such  as  we  should  calculate  to  be  in  full  beazing  in 
the  following  or  fourth  year.    I  find,  however,  thai  the  plants 
are  strong  enough  for  forcing  by  the  autumn  of  the  third  year, 
and  prepare  accordingly  by  placing  over  those  intended  to  be 
forced  a  good  covering  of  loose  or  long  dry  litter,  so  that  in 
case  of  frost  the  roots  can  be  taken  up  and  the  frames  filled 
independently  of  the  weather. 

About  the  middle  of  November  a  bed  should  be  formed 
of  well-fermented  horse-litter,  which  has  been  thrown  up  some 
time  previously,  and  turned  over  once  or  twice  to  part  with 
its  excessive  heat  and  rankness,  wetting  it  if  it  be  dis- 
posed to  become  too  dry ;  but  as  the  demands  for  litter  are 
often  very  pressing  at  thia  season,  I  have  to  content  mysdf 
with  making  up  a  bed  of  leaves,  using  no  more  litter  than 
sufficient  to  hold  the  leaves  together.  The  bed  is  made  abou 
4  feet  high  in  front  and  5  feet  at  back,  beating  and  shaking  out 
the  materials  as  the  work  proceeds ;  but  if  dung  is  the  mate- 
rial employed  the  bed  is  made  1  foot  less  in  height.  In 
any  case  it  should  be  1  foot  wider  all  round  than  the  frame. 
The  frame  and  lights  are  then  put  on  (a  two-light  frame  will 
afford  a  fair  supply  for  a  moderate  family),  and  in  a  few  days 
the  heat  will  have  risen.  By  means  of  a  trial  stick  ascertain 
the  heat,  and  when  that  becomes  moderate  level  the  bed,  and 
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spiwd  eqoalljofw  it8  inohesof  toil.  Kow  take np the  plants, 
and  oommeiiomg  at  one  end  by  taking  ont  a  trenoh,  do  it  eaxe- 
fnUj  without  destroying  the  loots  more  than  ean  be  helped. 
Oommeneing  ai  the  front  of  the  frame,  pack  the  roots  as  dosely 
together  as  possible,  spreading  ont  the  fibres  and  filling-in 
between  them  with  soD,  whieh  may  be  of  a  lightish  nature 
and  fine,  and  neither  veiy  wet  nor  diy.  Coyer  the  crowns  with 
an  inch  of  soil,  and  let  that  be  9  inches  or  a  foot  from  the 
glass.  Pat  on  the  lights  and  keep  them  close,  but  admit  a 
ntile  air  daily  to  let  oft  any  steam.  The  temperature  of  the 
bed  may  be  from  SS"*  to  eof*  for  ten  days,  and  then  bv  adding 
fresh  hot  dung  at  the  sides  it  should  be  increased  to  65"*, 
coTering  at  night  with  mats,  and  in  severe  weather  with 
straw,  and  banking  up  the  sides  of  the  frame  with  hot  dung 
or  Utter. 

When  the  shoots  appear  the  grower  must  decide  whether  he 
will  have  them  blanciied  or  green ;  if  the  former  are  preferred 
they  can  be  secured  by  placing  inside  the  frame  6  or  7  inches 
of  sawdust,  but  if  the  latter,  this  should  not  be  done.  If 
blanched  heads  are  wanted  the  frame  must  be  kept  close  and 
ooTered  up  day  and  night  until  the  heads  appear  throu^  the 
sawdust,  when,  air  and  light  being  given,  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
will  become  coloured  in  a  few  days,  and  may  then  be  cut.  Six 
inches  or  more  of  the  lower  end  will  be  white,  and  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  for  an  inch  or  so  will  be  of  a  beautif  cQ  rosy-purple  tint 
much  liked  by  some.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Asparagus  is 
required  to  be  green,  or  not  blanched,  the  frame  must  be  kept 
dose  until  the  shoots  are  6  or  more  inches  in  length,  and  air 
being  then  admitted,  they  will  attain  a  degree  of  colour  neees- 
sazy  for  flavour.  By  either  process  enough  Asparagus  will  be 
produced  to  carry  us  over  Christmas  and  New  Year's-day.  The 
heat  of  the  bed  must,  however,  be  maintained  by  linings. 

The  bed  will  continue  to  produce  for  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks,  and  even  longer  if  the  roots  are  good  and  the 
heat  moderate  and  sufficiently  maintained;  but  the  heads, 
though  continuously  produced,  soon  become  too  small.  The 
first  heads  are  the  best,  and  those  produced  later  are  smaller : 
hexuid  it  becomes  necessary  to  mo^e  up  another  bed  about 
three  weeks  after  the  first,  and  so  on  in  succession,  and  by  these 
means  forced  Asparagus  may  be  had  from  Christmas  until  it  is 
produced  in  the  open  ground.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  that 
at  all  desirable,  for  the  plants  cannot  be  taken  up  and  put  in  a 
teme  without  the  roots  and  vigour  of  the  plant  being  injured 
to  some  extent,  consequently  beyond  making  up  two  beds  in 
the  above  manner  for  an  early  supply,  I  do  not  consider  it 
desirable  to  pursue  that  method  farther,  or  even  not  at  ^ 
where  Asparagus  is  not  required  until  the  end  of  January,  for 
it  ean  be  produced  much  finer,  moro  abundantly,  and  with  less 
trouble  by  forcing  it  where  grown,  and  the  method  of  doing  so 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

From  the  beds  that  were  covered  with  litter  this  should  be 
removed,  the  surface  must  be  loosened  with  a  fork,  and  if  the 
heads  are  required  blanched,  9  inches  of  the  soil  of  the  alleys 
should  l>e  thrown  over  them.  The  alleys  are  then  taken  out  to 
a  depth  of  8  feet,  a  frame  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the 
bed  is  placed  on  the  beds,  or,  failing  that,  inch-deals  9  inches 
deep  or  wide,  supported  by  stakes  driven  along  the  sides  of  the 
beds.  T-he  alleys  are  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  the  beds  are  also 
eoYered  with  the  same  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  that  in  the 
alleys  binng  raised  to  the  same  height.  When  the  heads  appear 
the  dung  or  litter  is  removed  from  the  bed  and  the  lights  put 
on ;  or  if  boards  are  used  instead  of  a  frame,  the  bed  is  protected 
bj  0  hutters  formed  of  laths  and  lined  with  straw.  Whether 
lights  of  glass  or  straw-shutters  be  employed,  they  should 
be  kept  on  day  and  night,  and  in  addition  the  lights  must  be 
oovered  by  mats  or  straw-shutters  at  night.  The  hot  dung 
should  be  renewed,  so  as  to  continue  level  with  the  top  of  the 
frames  or  boards.  During  cold  weather  the  covering  is  in- 
ereaaed,  and  remains  on  by  day  as  well  as  night.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  have  a  frame  and  lights  for  covering  the  bed,  as 
by  them  air  and  light  may  be  admitted,  a  little  of  which  is 
essential  if  the  heads  are  expected  to  have  a  colour  and  flavour, 
whetiier  the  shoots  are  required  to  be  blanched  or  not. 

By  the  foregoing  plan  much  finer  heads  are  produced  than 
when  the  plants  are  taken  up.  One  crop  will  last  five  or  six 
weeks,  but  it  is  well  not  to  calculate  on  this,  but  to  start  a 
fresh  set  of  beds  every  three  weeks,  so  as  to  maintain  a  supply. 
The  keeping-up  of  the  proper  degree  of  heat  is,  of  course,  of 
the  grei^t  importance  as  regards  the  continuance  of  the 
bearing,  and  the  linings  must,  therefore,  be  well  attended  to. 

When  the  dung  becomes  cool  the  beds  may  be  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  long  litter,  the  frames  and  Utter  removed,  and 


the  beds  dressed  as  if  th^  had  not  been  forced.  The  plants 
should  then  have  evezy  encouragement,  and  should  not  be  forced 
again,  nor  the  heads  cut  either  in  the  same  or  following  year, 
for  they  are  eligible  for  forcing  only  every  other  year. 

In  making  the  beds  at  first  the  alleys  should  be  2  feet 
wide,  and  the  beds  4  feet  in  width,  three  rows  of  plants  being 
put  in  a  bed,  and  the  plants  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
plants  should  not  be  forced  until  the  autumn  or  winter  of  the 
fourth  year. 

Qood  as  the  above  plan  is,  it  has  its  drawbacks,  the  chief  of 
which  is,  that  in  digging  out  the  alleys  preparatoiy  to  filling 
them  with  hot  dung  many  of  the  roots  are  destroyed  or  injured, 
To  guard  against  this  some'  have  beds  made  of  brickwork, 
pigeon-holed,  and  4  feet  wide,  with  two-feet  alleys  between 
them.  The  brickwork  need  not  be  more  than  4i  inches  thick, 
and  if  carried  up  a  foot  above  the  ground,  with  a  stone  coping 
at  top,  fastened  with  iron  cramps,  it  will  last  a  generation. 
Where  the  ground  is  wet  this  plan  answers  better  than  beds,  as 
the  brick  pits  are  drier.  A  drain  should  be  provided  in  each 
alley  to  carry  off  superfluous  water,  and  9  inches  of  stones  or 
brickbats  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds  or  pits, 
beneath  the  soil.  The  pits  are  to  be  filled  a  httle  higher  than 
the  side  walls  with  one-half  good  lightish  loam,  one-fourth  rotten 
manure,  and  one-fourth  leaf  mould,  adding  sand  liberally.  Put 
in  the  plants  after  they  begin  to  grow  ("May  or  June),  in  three 
rows  to  a  bed,  and  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows. 
Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  and  you  may  find  it  much 
aaier  to  move  Asparagus  after  it  has  begun  to  grow  than  when 
dormant,  or  in  March  or  April.  Fill  the  alleys  with  spent 
dung,  leaves,  or  any  vegetable  refuse,  keeping  them  level  with 
the  brickwork.  In  four  years  the  beds  will  be  fit  for  forcing. 
Two  beds  may  be  forced  at  once  by  filling  in  the  alleys  and  all 
round  with  hot  dung,  and  covering  the  beds  with  hoops  and 
bast  mats.  A  frame  of  wood  9  inches  deep,  made  to  fit  on 
the  wall  or  coping  is  better,  and  the  straw  shutters  may  be 
used  as  covering.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  some  heads  will 
appear,  then  leave  the  covering  open  on  the  south  side  to  give 
colour,  opening  every  day  unless  the  weather  is  frosty.  Benew 
the  lining  when  necessary.  One  crop  will  last  four  or  five 
weeks,  so  that  any  one  may  calculate  how  many  beds  will  be 
required  to  supply  a  family  from  Christmas  until  Asparagus 
come  in  from  the  open  ground.  The  beds  are  only  to  be  forced 
every  other  year,  so  that  two  sets  of  beds  are  necessary.  Twelve 
beds  28  feet  long  are  required  to  supply  a  family  from  Christ- 
mas until  the  Asparagus  in  the  open  ground  comes  in.  This 
is  a  good  plan  of  forcing,  but  rather  expensive,  and  even  it  is 
liable  to  injure  the  roots,  as  they  psss  through  the  pigeon- 
holes into  the  alleys :  hence  in  taking  the  latter  out  to  fill 
them  with  hot  dung,  the  roots  cannot  fait  to  be  injured  to  some 
extent. 

To  have  very  fine  forced  Asparagus  no  plan  is  equal  to  that 
practised  at  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  There  Asparagus 
is  forced  by  means  of  hot  water.  The  beds  there  are,  I  think, 
7  feet  wide,  and  have  spaces  4  feet  deep,  and  about  2  feet  wide 
between  them.  The  sides  of  the  beds  or  pit  are  formed  of 
pigeon-holed  brickwork.  Tbe  spaces  between  the  beds  are  half 
filled  with  ri(^  soil,  and  in  the  upper  half  there  is  a  flow  and 
return  pipe,  the  pipes  or  cavity  for  them  being  covered  with 
flags.  A  close-fitting  wooden  frame  or  roof  completes  tibie 
arrangement.  This  plan  answers  very  well,  but  were  I  to  have 
beds  heated  by  hot  water,  I  would  reduce  their  width  to  6  feet, 
and  run  inch  drain-tiles  through  the  bed  at  15  inches  from  the 
top,  or  immediately  under  the  cover  of  the  cavity  where  the  hot- 
water  pipes  were,  so  that  the  heat  might  the  better  reach  the 
interior  of  the  beds.  Where  stone  could  not  be  had,  wood  would 
do  for  covering  the  hot-water  pipes. 

In  forcing,  the  temperature  for  the  first  fortnight  may  range 
from  5(f  to  60°,  and  be  increased  in  a  week  to  66'',  cr  never 
exceeding  70**,  affording  a  little  air  and  light  after  the  shoots 
appear,  to  give  flavour. 

Asparagus  may  also  be  forced  by  taking  up  the  roots  and 
packing  them  in  boxes  or  beds  of  earth  in  a  forcing-house.  Any 
house  with  a  temperature  of  from  60''  to  65"*  will  answer  weU. — 
G.  Abbbt. 

Pboijfic  Potatoes.— In  your  Number  of  the  6th  inst.  I  see 
a  communication  headed,  "Ghrowing  Early  Varieties  of  the 
Potato,'*  which  mentions  the  startling  fact  of  forty-two  Potatoes 
being  found  on  one  root.  I  have  had  this  season  something  of 
the  same  kind.  A  few  Potatoes  were  given  to  me  by  a  person 
who  described  them  as  good  bearers.    From  about  a  dozen  I 
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gathered  upwards  of  half  a  bashel ;  and  from  a  portion  of  one 
which  was  thrown  aside,  and  after  a  day  two  planted,  thirty- 
feren  Potatoes  were  gatlwredf  the  majority  of  which  were  more 
than  4  inches  long.  My  soil  is  heavy  and  wet,  and  these  Pota- 
toes  were  not  planted  tiU  long  after  the  seed  I  had  pnrohased 
was  i^nted.    I  enclose  my  card. — A  Constant  Bbadbb. 


VIOLA  CORNUTA. 


stock  of  hia  own ;  but  all  th«M,  as  wall  as  aiiaa,  wiB  ha 
grown  under  similar  eonditkms,  whan  I  trust  there  will  heao 
occasion  for  f utore  difiezing  amongst  the  doolon  ib  tfas  esfs 
of  TxoIa  oomuta.— J.  Wilia. 


r  Mb.  BflmrafrE,  of  Osberton  Hall,  has  been  good  enongh  to 
send  me  blooms  of  his  Yiola.  Some  of  the  flowers  he  sent  were 
Tsry  much  like  mine  in  point  of  colour,  others  were  yery  much 
darker,  some  were  nearly  purple.  The  differences  in  their  colour 
Mr.  Bennett  attributes  to  the  different  soils  and  situations  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  The  variety  which  I  grow  (and 
I  am  confident  it  is  the  true  one)  is  the  very  countei^art  both 
in  the  sbape  and  colour  of  the  flower,  habit  of  the  plant,  and 
form  of  the  foliage,  of  the  figure  given  in  Gurtis's  **  Botanical 
Magazine,"  vol.  xxi.,  plate  791.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Boyal 
Gardens  at  Eew,  by  Dr.  Ortega,  in  1776,  from  Spain.  This 
variety  has  not  ohauged  in  the  slightest  degree  in  colour,  al- 
though it  has  been  subjected  to  great  variations  in  point  of  soil 
and  temperature.  At  Ouiton  Park,  in  Cheshire,  the  soil  is  of  a 
very  dry  and  sandy  nature.  There  the  services  of  the  watering- 
pot  are  required  very  soon  after  a  good  soaking  rain,  and  last 
summer  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  summers  known  in 
Cheshire  since  the  year  1827.  At  Huntroyde  the  soil  is  of  a  most 
retentive  nature,  and  in  this  part  of  Lancashire  a  colder  and 
more  ungenial  season  was  never  known  than  the  present ;  yet 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  Viola  cornuta,  neither  has  there  been  any  difference  in 
its  flowering.  There  has  been  the  same  profusion  of  bloom  on 
the  plants  here  as  on  those  in  the  dry  and  sandy  soil  of  Ouiton 
last  year ;  and  although  we  had  nearly  a  constant  rain  night 
and  day  for  ten  weeks,  the  plants  prbduced  flowers  in  equal 
abundance,  and  were  not  injured  in  the  slightest  degree,  l^ey 
were  as  beautiful  as  ever  up  to  the  17th  of  October,  when  we 
had  9^  of  frost,  and  for  several  days  after  that  a  regular  deluge 
of  rain :  this  destroyed  all  the  young  flower-buds,  as  well  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  open  and  opening  flowers.  I  am, 
lOierefore,  much  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Bennett  does  not 
possess  the  true  variety.  My  opinion  has  been  very  much 
strengthened  in  this  respect  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  hamper  of 
plants,  which  Mr.  Bennett  has  kindly  sent  me,  azia  which  has 
some  to  hand  this  day.  On  taking  some  large  patches  out  of 
the  basket,  I  immediately  placed  them  by  the  side  of  my  grow- 
ing plants,  and  a  decided  difference  in  habit  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  leaf  was  at  once  perceptible.  The  habit  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
variety  is  more  procumbent  than  mine,  the  foliage  is  orbi- 
cular ;  whilst  the  habit  of  the  true  variety  is  nearly  erect,  and 
the  foliage  is  of  a  rather  darker  green,  and  more  elongated ;  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  also  more  deeply  serrated.  I  do  not 
wish  Mr.  Bennett  to  think  tbat  I  desire  to  depreciate  his  variety, 
neither  do  I  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  it  now.  I  will 
grow  Mr.  Bennett^s  variety  side  by  side  with  my  own,  and  both 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment ;  I  shall  then  be  able 
to  see  if  there  is  any  marked  difference  between  the  two. 

I  consider  that  the  purple  variety  of  Viola  cornuta  which 
Mr.  Bennett  sent,  if  it  remain  true  to  its  character,  will  be 
quite  as  valuable  as  mine,  and  for  the  purpose  of  readily  dis- 
tinguishing them,  I  would  suggest  the  name  ef  Purple  Queen 
for  his  variety,  and  Mauve  Queen  for  mine.  I  should  be  almost 
inclined  to  think  Mr.  Bennett's  stock  was  originally  perpetuated 
from  seed,  as  there  appeared  to  be  several  shades  of  colour 
amongst  the  flowers  which  he  sent  me.  I  have  never  yet  grown 
any  plants  from  seed,  but  have  always  propagated  my  stock  by 
eattings.  As  there  appear  to  be  so  many  varieties,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  plant  will  not  come  true  from  seed.  Mr.  Tillery 
states  in  the  '*  Florist  and  Pomologist "  for  this  month,  that  he 
has  a  blue  variety  nearly  as  bright  as  the  Cliveden  Blue  Pansy. 
The  variety  which  I  saw  growing  in  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gar- 
dens wtiB  certainly  not  the  same  as  mine,  and  Mr.  Findlay  was 
so  much  convinced  of  this  after  having  seen  mine  growing  under 
more  unfavourable  conditions  than  his  own,  that  he  had  the 
whole  of  his  stock  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  a  few  plants, 
and  replaced  it  with  the  variety  grown  at  Huntroyde.  In  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Tyerman,  after  his  visit  here,  he 
stated  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  my  variety  was  different 
from  his.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at 
some  detinite  conclusion  ueict  >ear,  for  I  will  send  Mr.  Bennett 
a  stock  of  Mauve  Queen.    Mr.  Tyerman  is  working  up  a  large 


As  Mr.  Thomson,  in  a  reseat  Neaber,  qnestioiis 
Viola  cornuta  will  come  tme  from  seed,  it  will  be  of  imfNitteBoe 
to  the  public  to  have  the  point  decided  at  ones.  The  propegatieB 
m^  be  all  done  out  of  doors,  as  the  plant  is  perf eetlj  heat^. 
It  IS  neat  and  compact  in  its  habit,  and  the  flowers  an  of  a 
pleasing  coloar.  It  flowers  and  seeds  freely.  Having  i 
gated  many  thousands  for  bedding-out,  and  likewise 


rows  of  a  ribbon-border  upwards  of  800  leet  long.  They  i 
planted  about  9  inches  ajMui,  and  during  the  past  ssason  they 
made  a  regular  width  of  14  inches  without  any  troable;  theur 
height,  including  flowers,  would  be  nearly  6  inches.  I  believe 
the  above  to  be  the  true  habit  of  the  plant  in  an  opep  Bitoati0B, 
although  I  have  had  it  12  inches  high  and  flowering  equMJUy 
well,  but  in  a  more  confined  place. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  te  observe,  this  Viola  does  eoBM 
true  from  seed.  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  diflsnsMe 
on  comparing  one  flower  with  another.  As  to  its  moltiplieit^ 
of  flowers,  I  may  sum  up  thus :  From  all  of  the  many  enuaoot 
nurserymen  and  gardeners  who  have  seen  it  thionghont  the 
season,  the  same  answer  came,  as  they  gazed  along  its  liiMS 
in  admiration,  **  It  is  really  a  pretty  thing.'* — J.  Hdluex,  Work- 
top Manor  Gardem, 


the:  BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOdETTS 
FIRST  COUNTRY  EXHIBITION. 

It  seems  now  finally  settled  that  this  Exhibition  is  to  take 
place  next  year  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  simultaneously  with  that 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society.     We  stated  in  onr  last 
Number  that  the  corporation  of  Bury  had  "nobly  oorae  for- 
ward ; "  but  we  find  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  that  it 
was  the  supineness  of  ttiat  corporation  which  in  the  first  is* 
stance  induced  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  to  resolve  not 
to  venture  into  Soffolk,  knowing  that  if  they  had  not  a  hearty 
local  support  they  would  probably  find,  according  to  that  ooua^a 
proverb,  **  Buiy,  the  high  road  to  Needham."    Fortonately 
there  are  men  in  and  about  Bury  who  foresee  the  advantagBe 
and  pleasure  derivable  from  such  an  exhibition.    Th^  be- 
stirred themselves  earnestly,  and  the  successful  result  was  told 
by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  at  a  meeting  of  the  local  Horticnltmal 
Society.    Mr.  Fish  said  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  would  come  to  Buiy  it  £600 
were  guaranteed,  a  free  site  provided,  and  a  working  Committee 
appointed  to  assist ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  &e  bosinesa 
of  tbat  meeting  to  take  some  steps  upon  all  these  matters.  The 
site  was  secured  (he  believed  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom), 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Guy.    It  was  just  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Agricultural  Show-field,  and  was  admiiably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.    It  this  were  not  accepted,  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  Gibbs,  who  was  connected  with  both  Sodetiee^  believed 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  would  be  able  to  place  aaasve  of 
their  ground  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  disposal,  and 
Mr.  Guv  had  also  another  site  which  he  was  willing  to  offer.   Ha 
believed  Mr.  Eyles  (the  Director  of  the  Boyal  Horticultmal 
Society's  exhibitions;  highly  approved  of  the  site.    As  to  the 
gaarantee  fund,  he  believed  it  was  as  good  as  secured.     He 
held  in  his  hand  a  paper  representing  £320,  although  the  iUie 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  not  been  asked;  Mr.  Pettitt  was 
prepared  to  obtain  £120  more,  and  he  believed  he  might  gst 
another  £100  in  tbat  room  if  required ;  and  he  had  had  that 
morning  a  letter  from  the  High  Sheriff  to  say  that  if  anything 
were  wanted  they  had  only  to  apply  to  him.     These  twa 
questions,  therefore,  were  settled,  and  the  only  matter  left  was 
the  formation  of  a  Committee.    He  was  prepared  to  move  a 
resolution  that  every  guarantor  to  the  extent  of  £5  <»  £10 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Committee ;  and  if  that  qaeatum 
were  settled  he  thought  the  thing  was  done,  and  thi^  woold 
have  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  there  next  year. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Clay  said  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fiah 
appeared  to  have  removed  aU  difficulty,  and  under  these  eir- 
cumstauces  the  Bury  Society  would  sink  their  show,  and  joia 
with  the  town  in  doing  all  they  could  to  assist  in  eanying  oat 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 


WovvmlMr  M,  1808.  ] 
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The  Oommitiee  "were  then  appointed.  Mr.  T.  W.  Cooper  was 
«ppointod  Tifeasnrer,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  nominated  and  con- 
sented to  act  as  Secretary. 

A  deputation  of  the  Bary  Hortionltnral  Sodety  waited  npon 
the  Oonnoil  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  were  cor- 
dially received.  The  Brtry  Free  Press  thus  records  the  result : — 

«♦  The  Council  ultimately  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Guy's  site, 
near  the  new  railway  station,  in  Eastgate  Street,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  final  decision  of  their  Exhibition  Director,  and  the 
local  Committee,  who  may  choose  the  Vino  fields  if  they  think 
proper.  They  were  highly  gratified  with  the  amount  of  local 
support  that  had  been  promised,  and  trusted  that  it  might  be 
still  extended.  They  asked  for  a  guarantee  of  £600,  as  they 
might  probably  have  to  spend  £1200,  and  agreed,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  hand  over  to  the  guarantors  one-half  of  the  profits. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  guarantors  will  not  object  to  hand  over  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  share  of  the  profits  to  our  local  horti- 
eoltnnd  society,  whose  funds,  it  is  well-known,  are  at  rather  a 
low  ebb,  although  it  has  generously  promised  £25  to  the  guar- 
antee fund.  This  may  seem  to  some  like  *  counting  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,'  but  we  confidently  anticipate  a  hand- 
some balance  on  the  right  side  if  the  weather  is  propitious. 
This  great  Show  will  probably  last  four  days.  The  prize  list 
wiU  be  liberal.  The  preliminary  arrangements  will  be  con- 
olnded  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  issued  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. We  cannot  conclude  without  doing  justice  to  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Le  Butt,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Guy,  who  have  interested 
themselves  most  laudably  in  this  important  matter,  while  it  is 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fish  especially  that  the  question, 
when  apparently  falling  through,  was  successfully  revived.  To 
his  exertions,  too,  are  due  the  raising,  up  to  the  present  time, 
of  a  guarantee  fund  of  nearly  £800.  His  reward  will  be  in  the 
Buooess  of  the  enterprise,  for  none  will  derive  more  delight,  as 
none,  perhaps,  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  magnificent 
floral  display  in  store  than  our  talented  neighbour  and  enthu- 
fliastic  horticulturist." 

Other  Suffolk  horticultural  societies  are  aiding  the  effort, 
and  foremost  is  that  of  Woodbridge,  which  has  voted  a  prize  of 
five  guineas  to  be  offered  for  the  best  stand  of  twelve  Picotees. 


MARKET  GARDEN  aTRAWBERRIES. 

Mb«  John  Perkins,  of  Thornham  Gardens,  has  kindly  sent 
xne  Bome  seeds  of  Queen  Anne's  Melon,  and  also  some  seeds  of 
the  Hybrid  Cashmere  Melon.  In  his  letter  he  says  *'  We  often 
say,  on  opening  our  papers.  Let  us  look  and  see  what  Mr. 
BadclyfTe  has  for  us  to-day."  This  being  so,  he  will  expect  to 
see  what  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  matter  treated  of  by 
•*  J.  T.  AND.  Others." 

I  apprehend  that  market  gardeners  want  Strawberries  that 
are  of  a  hardy  nature,  sure  setters,  of  quick  establishment, 
snooessional  and  heavy  croppers,  that  bring  their  fruit  to  a 
saleahle  size,  that  are  long  in  bearing,  handsome,  of  good 
flavour,  that  are  neither  impatient  of  heat  nor  cold,  that  will 
BWeVL  without  watering,  that  will  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
lastly,  and  above  all,  that  will  bear  carriage  well.  Cropping 
atid  carriage  are  two  main  points. 

If  this  be  a  right  definition,  then  the  best  varieties  for  their 
pxoposes  are,  for  early  and  midseason  produce,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
KiTers's  Eliza,  Eclipse,  and  Empress  Eugenie ;  for  late  pro- 
fooe,  Wonderful,  Dr.  Hogg,  Cockscomb,  and  Frogmore  Late 
Pine. 

I  will  pit  these  eight  sorts  against  any  other  eight  sorts  that 
tn&y  he  named  for  market  gardeners'  purposes.  The  first  and 
fkve  last  are  very  large,  and  sure  and  heavy  croppers.  The 
Saoond  and  third  are  medium-sized,  but  heavy  croppers. 

Blton  Pine,  Eleanor,  and  Sir  C.  Napier,  are  superseded  by 
Wondeorfnl,  Dr.  Hogg,  Cockscomb,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine. 
Tliey  are  four  famous  Strawberries  for  private  gardens,  as 
well  as  for  market  gardens. 

Now,  as  regards  market-garden  cnltivation,  I  suppose  it  is 
ti^aeh  the  same  as  garden  cultivation,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
$lke  distances  of  plants  must  depend  on  the  sorts,  the  qualitv 
and  condition  of  the  ground,  and  the  time  of  plaiitation.  If 
planted  late,  they  may  be  put  9, 10,  or  12  inches  apart,  accord- 
tog  to  tlie  above  circumstances,  and  the  following  year  every 
ether  jp^ant  may  be  removed.  You  may  plant  Eliza  and  Won- 
denrfol,  as  late  September  runners,  and  every  plant  of  them 
•will  frcdt.  Good  sorts,  high  eondition  of  the  ground,  early 
l^trting,  and  quick  establishment  are  the  main  wards  of  the 
iej  of  soeoesB.    Two  plants  may,  during  cropping,  be  pegged 


into  a  thumb-pot  from  each  plant  during  cropping.  As  soon  as 
they  have  taken,  they  should  be  removed  into  the  shade  and 
watered.  When  the  land  is  clear,  shave  off  with  a  sharp  knife 
the  matted  roots  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  plants,  then 
plant  firmly  and  water  them. 

Dr.  Hogg  is  the  best  Strawberry  that  has  been  raised  lately. 
It  is  a  British  Queen  that  will  grow  in  any  land  of  land. — 
W.  F.  Eadclyitb,  Okeford  Fitzpaine, 

I  Bse  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  I  have  found  to  be  the 
most  profitable  method  of  growing  this  delicious  fruit.  I  am 
careful  to  chose  a  situation  well  exposed  to  sun  and  light,  I 
give  a  heavy  dressing  of  horse-manure  and  some  fresh' loam, 
trench  20  inches  deep,  and  tread  the  ground  very  firm  if  of  a 
light  nature,  but  if  heavy  only  slightly.  I  mark  out  beds  4  feet 
wide,  with  two-feet  walks  between  them,  choose  strong  runners 
in  July  or  the  early  part  of  August,  put  four  rows  of  plants  in 
each  bed,  allowing  1  foot  between  the  rows,  and  the  satie 
distance  between  the  plants  in  the  rows ;  and  as  soon  a«  they 
have  ceased  to  grow  in  the  autumn  I  mulch  the  beds  with 
half-decayed  horse -manure. 

With  the  above  treatment  I  have  had  very  abundant  crops  of 
fine  fruit  in  the  first  season.  As  soon  as  the  first  crop  is 
gathered  I  remove  the  two  inner  rows  of  each  bed,  which  leaves 
the  plants  for  the  second  crop  3  feet  between  the  rows  and 
1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  They  are  again  mulched  in  the 
autumn  with  stable-manure. 

After  the  second  crop  is  taken,  every  alternate  plant  in  the 
rows  is  removed,  which  leaves  them  8  feot  by  2  feet  apart. 
They  are  again  heavily  manured  in  the  autumn,  and  after  the 
third  crop  is  gathered  are  dug  down,  as  I  have  never  found 
them  produce  fruit  so  fine  and  abundant  after  the  third  year. 
— A  Constant  Beadeb. 


EARLY  GRAPE  WITHOUT  SEEDS. 

*'  The  strength  of  the  Ompe  Vine  is  not  pnt  in  requbidon  in  oreatilig 
the  palp  of  the  berries,  but  in  perfecting  the  eced." 

Iv  this  text  is  correct,  what  is  the  use  of  growing  Grapes 
with  many  seeds,  or  any  seeds  ? 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  England  who  are  now 
erecting  cool  Grape-houses,  ground  vineries,  and  some  plant- 
ing Vines  out  in  the  open  ground.  There  are  some  parts 
of  England  very  favourable  for  t^e  latter,  chiefly  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil—a  poor  dry  soil,  with  a  quick  subsoil  drain- 
age. Tiiis,  with  some  of  the  largest  whole  bones  inserted 
10  inches  deep  about  the  Vine  for  8  feet,  will  insure  success, 
provided  the  Vines  are  grown  and  pruned  on  the  Hoare  or 
Thomery  plan.  Now  what  is  wanted  is  an  early  Grapo  with 
high  flavour,  large  berries,  and  large  bunches.  I  ask.  Have 
we  such  ^  if  not,  why  do  not  some  of  our  great  Grape-growers 
try  to  produce  such  a  Grape  without  seeds,  by  crossing  those 
varieties  which  have  no  seeds,  such  as  the  Sultana  and  Black 
Monukka,  with  some  of  the  best  early  Grapes  with  high  flavour  t 
If  Grapes  in  cool  houses  do  not  progress  during  the  time  they 
are  stoning — namely,  for  about  twenty-four  days,  why  not  save 
that  time  by  producing  early  Grapes  without  seeds  f 

Perhaps  some  of  the  hothouse-forcing  growers  will  say, 
**  We  do  not  care  about  early  Grapes.  Most  Grapes  are  early 
if  we  ohoose  to  put  the  steam  on  and  force  them  ;'*  but  ihsre 
are  many  thousands  who  like  to  grow  a  few  Grapes  withoi^ 
forcing.  It  is  for  these  I  plead;  they  are  becoming  more 
numerous  than  those  who  possess  hothouses — I  mean  men  in 
businesses  of  various  kinds,  and  who  do  not  keep  a  gardener, 
but  love  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  during  their  leisure  hoars. 
They  would  not  like  the  expense  or  trouble  of  attending  to  a 
furnace.  Those  who  employ  heat  will  say,  *'  If  you  do  not  like 
heat  you  will  have  no  Grapes."  Now,  I  have  had  in  a  ground 
vinery  this  summer  as  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ripe  ia 
the  first  week  in  October  as  most  people  would  wish  to  see ; 
in  spite  of  rain  nearly  every  day  and  no  sun,  the  Grapes  were 
perfect  in  colour,  which  was  not  the  case  in  many  hothouses, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  on  borders  5  feet  deep,  and 
the  front  ventilators  being  kept  constantly  shut  to  economise 
heat.  The  result  has  been  red  Grapes  without  flavour  in  place 
of  Black  Grapes  with.— A.  T. 

P.S.— The  following  is  a  scale  of  the  number  of  seeds  whidi 
a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  grown  in  a  ground  vinery  in  my  garden 
would  have  had  to  support  if  I  had  allowed  the  Vine  to  attempt 
to  ripen  all  the  bunches  it  bore.  The  Vine  was  12  feet  long 
and  the  growth  of  1865  from  the  ground,  having  been  out  down 
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in  the  antnrnn  of  1864  ;  I  counted  eixty-two  bunches  of  Grapes 
on  it  this  spring.  The  cane  is  short-jointed,  and  in  some 
places  broke  with  two  laterals  together.  On  these  appeared 
three  bunches,  on  other  laterals  two,  on  others  ooe.  Now,  if 
the  bnnches  conld  have  been  distribated  evenly  on  each  side 
of  the  cane,  they  would  have  hung  about  4  inches  apart,  each 
bunch  thinoed  to  forty  berries,  and  if  each  berry  contained  two 
seeds,  the  Vine  would  have  had  to  support  4960  seeds ;  and  if 
three  seeds  were  in  each  berry,  which  I  consider  about  the 
ayerage,  it  would  have  had  to  have  supported  the  large  number 
of  7440  seeds.  That  to  which  I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of 
yourself  and  all  those  who  raise  Vines  from  seed  is,  that 
much  time  might  be  saved  by  producing  early  Grapes  without 
seeds. 


Lenfftb 
Vine. 


Number  |  Namber  of 

of  berries   on 

bunches,   each  bonoh. 


12  feet 
Ditto 


82 
63 


40 
40 


Nombcr  of  I        Total 
seed*  in  each'  namber  of 
berry.      '      berries. 


2480 
2480 


Total  num- 
ber of  seeds 
to  support. 


4060 
7440 


HOME  GROWTHS. 


A  MOST  interesting  exhibition  of  what  may  be  collectively 
termed  home  growths  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  Saturday  week.  The  collection 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Bobert  Fenn,  who  lives  with  the  Bev.  G.  W. 
St.  John,  at  the  Bactory,  Woodstock,  for  which  collection, 
besides  ten  first-class  certificates  for  the  individual  subjects, 
we  believe  it  is  intended  to  grant  one  of  the  Society's  silver- 
gilt  medals. 

First  in  importance  were  some  thirty  sorts  of  Potatoes  grown 
by  the  exhibitor  in  the  Bectory  garden  on  the  ridge-and-trench 
system,  as  detailed  in  Nob.  163  and  164  of  this  Journal — all 
clean  healthy  tubers,  and  most  creditable  examples  of  cultiva- 
tion. A  fact,  however,  in  connection  with  them,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly of  greater  public  interest,  is  that  they  constitute  a 
selection  from  one  hundred  varieties  after  thirty  years*  expe- 
xienoe.  As  such,  therefore,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  their  names 
and  the  brief  descriptive  remarks  which  Mr.  Fenn  appended  on 
the  labels. 

The  Tarieties  were  divided  into  Frame,  Garden,  and  Farm 
Potatoes,  for  each  of  which  divisions  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded,  and  were  as  follow : — 

FBAME. 

Shutford  Seedling, — First  early,  short  glazed  foliage.  Suit- 
able for  keeping  and  forcing.    Excellent  flavour. 

Early  Ten-week  (Bound).— The  old  Early  Betty?  Perhaps 
the  earliest  and  best  of  all  for  frame  work.  Indebted  for  the 
kind  to  Mr.  Bivers. 

Hogg* 8  Coldstream  (Bound). — ^First  early.  Most  suitable  as 
an  only  kind  for  a  small  garden.    Flavour  first-rate. 

White-blossom  Ash-leaf. — Good  for  production  in  pots  and 
boxes.    Throws  fine  early  tubers. 

WehVs  Telegraph. — ^Produces  fine  early  tubers,  though  coarse, 
where  the  ground  is  good. 

MitchelVs  Early  Albion  Kidney. — Small  glazed  foliage.  Suit- 
able for  forcing.    Good* flavoured.    Soon  arrives  at  firmness. 

JPremier. — A  new  seedling.  A  great  acquisition ;  without 
doubt  the  best  of  any  early  sort  as  regards  bulk  of  crop.  A 
flist-elaBs  early  tuber,  arriving  at  its  greatest  perfection  in  a 
light  soil.  Very  handsome,  medium  foliage.  Indebted  for  the 
kind  to  Mr.  J.  Gardner,  Aston  Hall,  near  Birmingham. 

GABDEN. 

Daintree'i  Seedling  (Bound).— Second  early.  A  first-class 
flesh,  and  a  flrst-olass  cropper. 

Rivers's  Royal  Ashleaf. — An  early  second  early.  An  excel- 
lent Potato  to  dig  from  the  soil  during  the  summer.  Yellowish 
flesh,  of  good  flavour.  A  bountiful  eropper.  Fine  foliage. 
Taken  up  very  late,  and  the  kind  withstood  the  disease  very 
well. 

HaigKs  Kidney. — Spare  foliage.  Not  a  large  cropper,  but  a 
firm  nourishing  Potato.    Second  early. 

Early  Evmercr  (Bound).— Super-tuberated  last  year,  spoiling 
the  crop.  This  year  it  almost  succumbed  to  the  diseased  A 
fine  Potato,  nevertheless,  in  a  good  season,  and  more  suitable, 
perhaps,  for  field  than  for  garden  culture. 

Fortyfold  (Bound). — ^Excellent  for  mashing.    Second  early. 

Fenn^s  Onwards  (Kound). — A  cross  between  Jackson^s  Kidney 
and  the  Fluke.    So  far  as  my  experience  with  this  sort  has 


gone  I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  round  Potatoes  in 
cultivation.  A  good  cropper  and  keeper,  white  flesh,  with  a 
fine  flavour.    A  healthy,  dark,  medium  foliage. 

Riuset  Kidney. — ^A  new  seedling  of  the  same  parentage  as 
Fenn*s  Onwards.  A  peculiar  tuber,  with  peculiarly  good  keep- 
ing qualities.  It  has  a  firm  mealy  white  fiesh,  and  is  not  fit 
for  cooking  till  the  May  after  lifting.  A  tolerable  cropper, 
having  a  most  diminutive  Fluke  foliage. 

Pebble  White^  or  Huntingd<mshire  Late  Kidiiey. — An  exeel- 
lent  long  keeper. 

Beehive  (Bound). — A  new  seedling  from  the  Fluke.  A  very 
nice  rather  early  kind,  most  suitable  to  dig  as  wanted  in  the 
early  summer  months.  As  regards  colour  and  flavour  it  is  the 
same  as  Wheeler's  Milky  White.    Medium  dark  foliage. 

FIBM. 

Sutton's  Finest  Regent  (Bound). — The  finest-flaTOUxed,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  Begents. 

Cheshire  Pink  Eye  (Bound).— An  excellent  field  Potato.  Es- 
caped the  disease  this  year.    First-class  for  the  table. 

York  Regent  (Bound).— A  good  farm  Potato,  well  suited  for 
market  purposes. 

Walker's  Regent  (Bound^. — A  Scotch  second  early  Potato. 
An  excellent  sort,  suitable  for  a  large  household. 

Freebearer. — A  good  farm  Potato,  very  substantial,  and  of 
fine  flavour.    Immense  topper  and  cropper. 

Daintree's  New  Seedling.  —  A  first-rate  household  Potato, 
a  good  market  kind,  and  excellent  for  field  culture  on  land  in. 
tolerable  heart. 

Prolific  (Bound).— An  excellent  field  Potato,  good  for  the 
household.    Flesh  of  first-class  quality. 

Negro. — A  good  cattle  Potato,  the  best  of  its  class.  An 
immense  cropper  and  topper.    A  good  tuber  for  a  poor  msn. 

White  Farmer. — A  first-class  field  Potato,  good  for  household 
purposes. 

Fluke. — The  original  kind,  good  for  the  household,  and  good 
for  the  market.  A  late  Potato.  Suitable  for  field  culture. 
Very  scarce,  many  spurious  kinds  are  sold  for  it. 

Gnjffe  Castle  Seedling  (Bound). — A  Scotch  Begent.  A  seoond 
early,  suitable  for  a  large  household.    Flavour  excellent. 

British  Queen. — ^Fiesh  first-rate.  Foliage  coarse.  Most  soft- 
able  for  planting  on  poor  soiL 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  Mr.  Fenn  considers  Premier, 
Shutford  Seedling,  Eaily  Ten-week,  and  Hogg*B  Goldsiream 
the  best  for  frame  cultivation,  and  the  last  is,  besides,  a  first- 
rate  kind  for  geueral  use.  For  the  garden  he  gives  tlie  pre- 
ference to  Fenn's  Onwards,  Fortyfold,  Bivers's  Boyal  Aahleaf, 
the  Old  Lapstone,  Daintree's  New  Seedling,  and  Pebble  White ; 
and  for  the  farm,  to  Fluke,  British  Queen,  Gryffe  Castle  Seed- 
ling, Walker's  Begent,  Sutton's  Finest  Begent,  and  Cheshire 
Pink. 

Another  interesting  porticm  of  Mr.  Fenn's  exhibition  -waa 
entitled,  "  A  Ten-years'  Study  on  the  Manufacture  of  English 
Grape,  Gooseberry,  and  Bhubarb  Family  Wines,  without  any  ad- 
dition of  spirituous  liquors,  published  in  The  Joubnal  of  Hos- 
TicuLTUBE,  Nos.  589  and  592,  Old  Series,  and  235  and  236,  New 
Series,"  and  accompanied  by  examples  of  the  system  of  Grape- 
growing.  One  of  these  was  a  photograph  of  the  kitchen  garden 
and  south-east  front  of  the  Bectory,  showing  the  system  o/ 
training  the  Vines  for  wine-making,  and  part  of  the  apiary ; 
another  was  the  representation  of  an  extemporised  vinezy,  glass 
being  substituted  for  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  shed.  la 
this  vinery  the  Esperione  Grape  ripens  perfectly  without  arti- 
ficial heat,  and  the  structure  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  ood 
greenhouse  in  winter.  For  this  purpose  it  is  heated  on  the 
system  described  in  No.  289.  Esperione  Grapes  ripened  in 
this  structure  for  dessert  use  received  a  first-class  certificate, 
and  similar  awards  were  made  for  Fenn's  Grape  glasses,  de- 
scribed in  a  former  volume ;  and  for  the  mode  of  training  and 
ripening  Grapes  against  open  walls  for  wine-making,  ilZns- 
trated  by  a  model  of  a  portion  of  the  wall,  with  Vines  and 
bunches  of  Boyal  Muscadine  andEsperione  Grapes.  For  samples 
of  Boyid  Muscadine  and  Esperione  Grape  wine,  first-claas  eer- 
tificates  were  also  awarded,  the  Judges*  opinion  of  the  fonDflC 
being,  "  A  grand  wine,  sound  and  perfectly  Tinous  ;**  and  of 
the  latter,  "  A  v^  good  wine,  fine  colour,  and  a  good  booquet, 
rather  sweet,  which  it  will  lose  by  keeping.  Will  be  an  ouwl- 
lent  wine  when  aged."  Of  Parsnip  wine,  the  verdict  "  exoel- 
lent "  was  also  recorded. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  noticed  a  ooUeotion  of  faonej, 
wax,  &e.,  obtained  on  Fenn's  depriving  system  (see  No.  88), 
without  destroying  the  bees ;  and  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded  for  nm  honey,  and  f6r  Fenn's  breakfast  honey  glaai. 
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Weekly  Show,  Nbrember  llth. — Mr.  W.  Tonng,  gardener  to  K. 
Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  sent  a  collection  of  plants,  to  which  an  extra 
prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Bartlett,  Shaftesbury  Boad,  Hammer- 
funith,  also  received  an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  of  plants.  An  in- 
teresting collection  of  plants  from  the  Society's  garden,  Chiswiok,  was 
exhibited,  it  msifited  of  Primnlas,  Ericas,  Jnsticia  epeeiosa, 
Bovvardia  HogaRh,  &c.  A  box  of  cat  flowers  came  from  Mr.  B. 
Brown,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Wandsworth  Lodge,  Upper 
Tooting ;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Dickens,  Flood  Street,  Chelsea,  exhibited  two 
stands  of  cut  Chrysanthemums.  A  collection  of  yegetables  was  sent 
by  Mr.  C.  Dixon,  gardener  to  Lady  Holland,  Holland  Park,  Kenaing- 
ton,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  first  prize ;  also  by  Mr.  W.  Young, 
Highgate,  who  obtaiiied  the  second  prize ;  and  by  Mr.  B.  Brown, 
gardener  to  B.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  third  prize. 
A  collection  of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples  was  shown  by  Mr.  Young, 
sad.  a  flrst-class  cerfificate  was  awarded.  A  miacellaneous  collection 
of  fruit  came  from  Mr.  B.  Brown,  who  receiyed  a  first-class 
certificate. 


GUILDHALL  FLOWER  AND  FRUIT  SHOW. 

The  United  Horticultural  Society  held  last  week  a  Show  in  the 
Ouildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  in  aid  of  the  benevolent  fund  for  the 
assistance  of  gardeners ;  and  a  bazaar  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 
aid  of  the  Albert  Orphan  Asylum,  established  at  Collingwood  Court, 
near  Bagshot.  The  exhibition  and  bazaar  were  opened  on  Tuesday 
last  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

The  plants  were  chiefly  arranged  in  the  body  of  the  hall  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  stalls  of  the  bazaar,  the'  cut  blooms  along  the 
centre,  and  the  whole  formed  a  very  attractive  display,  of  which  Chrr- 
eanthemums  constituted  the  principal  part.  In  the  middle  of  the  haU, 
iaoing  the  entrance,  J.  Crnte,  Esq.,  of  Holloway,  had  arranged  a 
floral  design,  consisting  of  a  Dioksonia  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
bands  of  large-flowering  and.  Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  Iresine 
Herbstii,  Centaurea  argentea,  and  Primulas,  the  whole  having  a  very 
neat  appearance.  Near  this  a  large  number  of  beautifully-arranged 
hand-bouquets,  shown  by  Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to  J.  Brande,  Esq., 
Balham,  attracted  much  attention ;  there  was  also  a  fine  bouquet  from 
Mr.  For^rth,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild,  at  G-unnersbuzy.  In 
dinner-table  decorations  Mr.  Howard  took  the  lead. 

In  the  plant  department  Mr.  Tanton,  of  the  Epsom  Nursery,  had  a 
weacy  tastefully-arranged  collection,  in  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
plants  of  Cyperus  altemifoliua  variegatus  which  we  remember  to  have 
«een.  Fine-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns  were  furnished  in  considerable 
numbers  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway ;  Mr.  Rhodes ;  Mr.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  J.  Philpott,  Esq.,  Stamford  HiU  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Enfield ;  Mr.  Penny,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  Regent's  Park;  and  Mr.  Page, 'gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq. 
Mr.  Parsons,  gardener  to  R.  Attenborough,  Esq..  Acton  Green,  con- 
tributed LycoDods;  Mr.  Wihion,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  a 
iSne  case  of  Triehomanes  radicans ;  and  Mrs.  Olendinning  &  Sons, 
Anthariiims,  Cyanophyllnm  ma^nifieum,  Dracsnas,  ^c,  well-grown 
AiUBctochils,  and  Aucuba  japomca  in  fruit.  Mr.  Crnte  also  had  a 
speoimem  of  the  latter  plant  with  fifty  berries,  the  result  of  fertilisa- 
tum  witlhpoUcn  which  had  been  kept  two  months  in  tinfoil.  Messrs. 
S.  G.  Henderson  sent  a  circle  of  their  el^jant  variegated  Grass 
Poa  trivialis  argentea  elegans,  which  had  a  fine  appearance,  set  off 
-aa  it  was  with  a  Dractena  in  the  centre ;  and  cut  blooms  of  Orchids 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  and 
olhers. 

Jfeesrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  had  a  roomful  of  plant-stands,  Fern-eases, 
tod  similar  subjects,  elegant  in  design  and  beautifully  set  out,  also  a 
4!Me  of  dried  Everlastings ;  whilst  from  Messrs.  Rosher  came  several 
T«ry  neat  window-boxes. 

GhryBanthemuns  have  been  so  fully  noticed  that  our  remarks 
4m  them  will  be  brief.  Mr.  Forsyth  exhibited  several  groups,  com- 
prising fine  specimens  of  large-flowering  varieties  and  I^mpons, 
as  well  as  pyramids  and  standards  of  the  latter  in  fine  bloom ;  and 
from  Mr.  Crute  came  also  a  large  group,  in  which  were  fine  examples 
of  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  Golden  Beverley,  Princess  of  Wales,  Queen  of 
TCngUnd,  and  John  Salter.  Mr.  Baker  also  exhibited  a  good  group. 
Mr.  Oeorge,  gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  had  a  piece  of  plate  for 
Jbeatttifallv  bloomed  specimens  of  Prinoe  of  Wales,  Lady  Haidiage, 
Annie  Salter,  Little  Harry,  Ahna,  Christine,  Golden  Hermione,  and 
4)ibers ;  and  from  the  same  exhibitor  came  a  magnificent  speoimen  ol 
Goilden  Christine. 

Of  cat  blooms  manv  excellent  stands  were  shown.  Two  promising 
new  vanoties— viz.,  Mrs.  Heale  and  White  Princess,  respect&ely  from 
Mr.  Heale,  of  Upper  Clapton,  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  re- 
•oeiTed  certificates. 

Fmit  occupied  a  room  by  itself,  and  included  some  very  good 
«ianiplM,  foremost  amongst  which  were  magnificent  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Botfascbild  Pine  Apples,  from  Mr.  Forsyth, 
gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild.  Mr.  Jefferson,  gardener  to  W.  Gam- 
Ada,  Seq.,  Worksop,  had  a  veiy  fine  Blood  Pine  of  7  lbs.  weight; 
Jir.  Page,  gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  excellent  Smooth  Cayennes ; 
•naiir.Laang,gardenertoP.W.  Flowery  Esq.,  a  fine  Queen.  Of 
Ompem  a  coUeetidn  from  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhampstaad, 


made  a  fine  disolay,  consisting  of  heavy  bunches  of  Calabrian  RaisiB, 
Trentham  Blacx,  Chavoush,  Alicante,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Barbarossa, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Lady 
Downe's,  Forstcr's  White  Seedling,  &c.  Messrs.  Lane  also  exhibited 
pot  Vines,  one  of  which,  a  Black  Alicante,  was  loaded  with  splendid 
bunches.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  Mr.  Meads,  gardener  to  Raikes 
Cnrrie  Esq.,  Minley  Manor,  constituted  another  feature  of  attraction ; 
the  three  bunches  weighed  altogether  12  lbs.  2  ozs.,  and  were  perfect 
in  form  and  ripeness.  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  exhibited  very  good  ex- 
amples of  BaroaroBsa,  and  St.  Peter's,  and  good  Grapes  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Laing.    Aroles  and  Pears  were  numerously  shown. 

There  were  also  several  plans  of  grounds  laid  out  by  Mr.  Newton, 
of  74,  Oxford  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  S. 


Mr.  Salter's,  BD^mmersmith. 

The  display  of  Cbrysanthemaxns  at  Mr.  Salter's,  YersailleB 
Nursery,  Hammersmith,  is  this  year  folly  equal  to  that  of  any 
previoas  season,  if  not  superior,  though,  owing  to  the  cool 
damp  autumn,  a  little  lat«r  than  usual.  The  show-house  is 
arranged  with  equal  taste ;  the  assortment  is  as  good,  the 
blooms  as  fine,  the  novelties  as  interesting  as  ever.  That  Mr. 
Salter's  collection  is  the  richest  in  the  country  is  well  known ; 
and  it  is  equally  so  that  it  is  to  him  that  growers  chiefly  look 
for  a  supply  of  the  new  varieties  which  they  produce  in  such 
perfection  at  the  autumn  exhibitions.  To  satisfy  this  demand 
for  novelty  must  be  no  easy  task,  for  out  of  many  hundreds  of 
seedlings  which  are  annually  raised  at  the  Versailles  Nursery, 
the  number  which  Mr.  Scdter  retains  as  worthy  of  being  sent 
out  is  very  small,  not  amounting  in  most  years  to  more  than 
1  per  cent. ;  and  although  among  the  condemned  there  aro 
many  very  passable  flowers,  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  that  are 
doubtful  or  bad  bears  its  iruit  in  the  confidence  with  which 
those  placed  on  the  list  ore  regarded. 

Of  the  seedlings  to  be  sent  out  in  1867  Lady  Talfourd  was 
especially  noticeable  as  a  beautifully  formed  deep  rosy  lilac 
flower,  excellent  in  habit,  and  altogether  likely  to  prove  a 
great  acquisition.  Gold  of  Ophir,  a  deep  golden  yellow,  with 
reddish  brown  tips,  promises  to  make  a  fine  specimen  plant, 
as  the  blooms  stand  well  i^p;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Faust,  crimson  chestnut,  and  beautifully  incurved.  It  and 
Tolande,  blush  with  a  yellowish  centre,  are  likely  to  be  fine 
show  fiowers.  Purpurea  elegans,  a  rich  and  very  dark  crimson, 
is  new  in  colour,  and,  though  rather  small,  is  so  splendid  that 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  become  a  favourite.  Lady  Qodiva,  pure 
white,  was  remarkable  for  its  great  breadth  of  *'  petal,"  as  it 
is  phrased ;  whilst  Dr.  Lindley,  clear  amber,  Ossian,  deep  roBe, 
and  Isis,  yellow  and  brown,  though  scarcely  far  enough  ad- 
vanced when  we  saw  them,  promise  to  be  fine ;  and  Mr.  Salter 
considers  that  Countess  of  Warwick,  ivory  white,  and  very  full 
of  florets,  will  be  a  great  acquisition.  Bosa  Mutabilis,  blush 
veined  with  rose,  is  a  very  pretty  variety  in  the  way  of  Pink 
Pearl,  but  to  all  appearance  better.  Madonna  Mary,  white, 
with  a  sulphur  centre,  is  also  a  fine  flower.  Besides  the  fore- 
going there  were  several  other  seedlings  which  were  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  but  some  of  which  Mr.  Salter  considers  will 
prove  desirable  additions  to  the  existing  varieties. 

Of  seedlings  of  last  year  we  noticed  Miss  Margaret,  a  fine 
white  Anemone,  sent  out  this  spring ;  Gloria  Mundi,  a  beautiful 
yellow  variety,  and  a  great  improvement  on  Jardin  des  Plantes ; 
John  Salter ;  Sylvia ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  a  fine  chestnut  red 
colour ;  St.  Colnmba,  red  inside,  with  a  golden  back,  but  not 
quite  out;  Crimson  Velvet,  of  a  beautiful  bright  colour ;  Com- 
pactum,  a  pretty  very  oompaet  silvery  rose ;  Hereward  and 
Golden  Beverley,  both  fine  yarieties ;  Countess  of  GranviUet 
white ;  and  lona,  a  pretty  citron  yellow. 

Of  older  varieties  there  are  finely-bloomed  planto  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  Prinoe  Alfred,  Bifieman,  Florence  Nightingale,  Little 
Pet,  Luther,  Eve,  B^unoulos,  Triomphe  da  Nord,  a  showy  oon- 
servatory  variety,  Invincible,  white,  another  of  same  kind, 
Venus,  Virgin  Queen,  Ankmelli,  Bev.  Joshua  Dix,  Lord  Bane- 
lagh.  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  Wyness,  Beverley,  Sun  Sliek, 
Aurea  Multiflora,  St.  Patrick,  Cleopatra,  Golden  Dr.  Broek, 
Abb6  PassagUa,  Ino,  Duo  de  Conegliano,  a  showy  tasselled 
variety  for  conservatories,  Little  Harry,  Mr.  Brunlees,  DnoheM 
of  Wellington,  Sto. 

Of  seedUng  Pompons  only  five  were  suffidentlv  advanoed. 
These  were— Little  Creole,  a  beautifuUy-formed  reddish  orange 
button,  and  very  free;  Amy,  dear  yellow ;  Judy,  aeoidentaUy 
disbudded  like  a  large-flowering  vanety,  but  as  fu  as  oonld  be 
Jadged  tmder  these  eixoomstanoes,  a  yety  derirabla  yellow  Idnd ; 
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Little  Kate,  blash  and  rosy  fawn,  yery  full,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Madame  Foald ;  and  Anemone  A^^aia,  blooh  wifch  a 
high  white  centre.  Stella,  with  a  golden  centre  and  rosy 
purple  guard  petals,  is  also  a  very  promising  kind.  Besides 
the  above  there  were  several  other  seedlings  coming  on. 

The  arrangement  of  the  show-house  is  very  mudi  the  same 
AB  last  year  in  its  general  effect,  although  there  is  some  diffe- 
rence in  the  materials  employed.  The  small  mound  of  rook- 
work  near  the  entrance  is  densely  carpeted  with  Sazifraga 
hypnoides  minor,  and  a  kind  of  Thyme,  equally  pretty  and 
w^  adapted  for  the  purpose,  with  here  and  there  plants  of 
Bedum  ^aucum  and  pulchellum,  and  variegated  Saxifrages. 

In  the  beds,  besides  Centaurea  argentea'and  a  very  compact 
Tariety  of  Cineraria  maritima,  a  nearly  hardy  and  very  pretty 
yariety  of  Cypripedium  is  freely  introduced,  and  with  excellent 
effect.  An  arch  a  little  way  from  the  door  is  a  little  curious, 
being  formed  of  a  portion  of  a  branch  of  Araucaria  excelsa, 
whi(£  had  been  broken  off,  and  which  Mr.  Alfred  Salter  had 
struck.  This,  whilst  continuing  to  elongate,  has  maintained  its 
branch-like  character,  never  forming  a  head ;  and  as  the  lateral 
branchlets  are  pendulous,  it  forms  a  graceful  arch.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  not  extraordinary,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  60  much  changed  that  any  one  not  aware  of  the  fact 
might  suppose  that  it  was  not  an  Araucaria  at  all,  and  Mr.  Salter, 
acting  on  the  hint,  has  propagated  a  number  of  similar  plants. 

Besides  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Salter  has  a  fine  collection  of 
Zonale  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  of  variegated  plants.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  prettily  variegated  Arum  italicum,  which  is  very 
ornamental  in  the  borders,  especially  in  winter ;  and  Artemisia 
argentea,  with  finely-cut  silvery  foliage,  is  another  pretty  hardy 
plant.  Sanseviera  japonica  camea,  bearing  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  hardy  variegated  Bamboo,  is  also  very  orna- 
mental, and  said  to  be  hardy.  Noticeable  among  the  Ivies,  of 
which  there  are  several  finely  variegated  kinds,  were  the  va- 
riegated Hedera  algeriensis  and  rhomboidea  variegata. 

Out  of  doors  the  borders  are  gay  with  Chrysanthemums, 
boUi  large-flowering  and  Pompon  varieties ;  and  one  border 
about  100  yards  in  length,  is  particularly  effective.  The  Pampas 
Grass,  and  the  fine  rose- coloured  variety  of  it  raised  at  this 
nursery,  are  likewise  very  effective.  We  also  noticed  Lavan- 
dula vera,  with  ornamental  broad  white  foliage. 


Mr.  Forsyth's,  Stoke  Newinoton  Boad. 

Mb.  Forsyth  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for  the  magnifi- 
cent specimen  plants  which  he  exhibits ;  and  though  some  of 
his  best  were  away  at  the  Stoke  Newington  Show  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  his  houses,  and  his  show-house  especially,  were 
very  gay.  In  the  latter  there  was  a  fine  bank,  in  which  was 
massed  a  large  collection  of  the  best  varieties,  whilst  on  the 
shelves  were  several  very  fine  specimens  of  both  Pompon  and 
large-flowering  kinds.  That  the  whole  were  weU  grown  and 
weU  bloomed  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  position  which 
}ii,  Forsyth  has  taken  as  a  cultivator  of  the  phmt,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  collection  comprised  all  the 
best  varieties.  Among  the  most  recent,  Prince  of  Wales,  Ba- 
nunculus,  Venus,  Virgin  Queen,  Sam  Weller,  Princess  Mar- 
guerite, Imogene,  King  of  Denmark,  Lady  Carey,  Attraction, 
Prince  of  Anemones,  and  Aurea  multiflora,  were  very  fine,  and 
most  of  the  older  kinds  were  also  in  beautiful  bloom.  Among 
Pompons,  Golden  Aurora  and  White  Trevenna  were  very  fine ; 
the  latter  Mr.  Forsyth  intends  to  grows  extensively  for  autumn 
bedding,  as  it  is  very  free-flowering.  There  was  also  a  promis- 
ing seedling  Pompon  called  James  Forsyth,  with  lai:ge  orange 
crimson  flowers. 

In  a  new  span-roofed  house  ISO  feet  in  length,  were  fine 
specimens  of  Bob,  Lilac  Cedo  Kulli,  Mrs.  Dix,  Julie  Lagravi^re, 
Inzzie  Holmes,  and  other  kinds,  besides  a  very  extensive  stock 
of  bedding  Pelargoniums,  including  a  large  number  of  Mrs. 
Pollock. 

THE  PEACH  SEASON  OF  1866. 
I  VISITED  some  time  ago  the  greenhouse  of  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  scientific  attainments.  This  house  had  been 
remodelled,  and  really  was  much  improved.  Light  was  abun- 
dant, ventilation  very  efficient,  there  was  considerable  accom- 
modation for  plants,  while  the  apparatus  for  watering  wa^ 
of  the  newest  construction.  I  noticed,  too,  that  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  house  was  fitted  with  extra-thick  sheets  ol 
coringated  sJass,  while  the  whole  front  sloped  backwards  at  a 
very  desirable  angle,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rush  of  an  equinoc- 


tial gale.  This  last  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
in  our  stormy  iiies,  it  struck  me  as  being  weU  calculated  to 
ei!ect  such  a  purpose,  and  I  complimented  the  owaar  on  his 
skill  and  forethought.  What  was  my  surprise  and  amusement 
when  he  answered  me,  "  Xiook  at  that  adjacent  wall ;  akmg  it 
nightly  legions  of  cats  of  a  eydonic  character  rush  fiecealy 
down  the  slope  at  my  greenhouse.  My  dog  chivies  them,  tad 
the  whole  together  used  formerly  to  disapysar  throng  tbe 
ordinary  glass  into  the  house.  Kow,  by  means  of  this  thick 
and  corrugated  glass  they  all  retain  their  footing  until  fhej 
reach  the  front  slope,  the  angle  of  which  is  nicely  adjusted  to 
let  them  all  down  together  easy  to  the  border.** 

Now  this  "  letting  down  easy  "  is  all  that  a  well-wishflr  ttai 
honestly  say  of  the  Peach  season  of  this  year.  What  with 
whistling  blasts  of  cold  air  and  a  cloudy  sky,  pounag  dofwn 
for  entire  months  on  us  an  unceasing  stream,  nothing  in  tiie 
open  ground  could  be  expected.  Of  course  the  crop  in  orchard- 
houses  has  been  preserved  from  such  a  downpour,  but  the 
absence  of  sun  has  produced  a  sad  lack  of  colour  and  flavour — 
not  so  much  so,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected ;  indeed 
some  early  sorts  have  been  veiy  good  indeed. 

The  insect  tribe  has  also  been  wonderfully  active.  In  the 
open  air  our  trees  have  had  them  all.  or  nearly  so  ;  bnt  there 
being  little  fruit,  the  trees  have  not  been  materially  weakened^ 
and  the  buds  for  next  season  look  promising. 

1  have  not  remarked  any  unripe  growth,  rather  the  oontrary ; 
and  have  left  numerous  chances  of  new  wood  shoots,  so  as  to 
secure  leaves  in  plenty.  In  dose-pruning  we  always  look  to 
this  point,  and  as  to  over-luxuriant  wood  or  root-pruning  of 
Peach  trees,  we  never  dream  of  such  things :  but  we  encomrage 
growth  in  leading  branches  quite  freely.  Our  leading  branches 
are  merely  slightly  balanced ;  the  shortening  of  these  is  quite 
needless  as  long  as  the  summer  shoots  have  been  regularly 
stopped.  All  this  wood  ripens;  no  more  than  what  can  be 
used  is  retained,  and  the  sap  is  concentrated  in  the  bases  of 
the  shoots,  where  it  most  readily  accumulates  by  reason  of  the 
natural  deviation  of  the  vessels  of  the  meduUaiy  canal.  No 
laying-in  of  long  unripe  shoots ;  no  disbudding ;  no  ahorten- 
ing-in  of  leaders  beyond  equalising  them ;  no  iedSona  ties ; 
little  to  suppress  at  the  winter  regulation.  You  will  not  hare 
such  wide-spreading  trees,  but  you  will  plant  more  of  them, 
and  so  have  more  sorts.  Out  of  doors  almost  any  free-growing 
shape  will  succeed ;  but  on  the  back  wall  of  an  orchard-house 
the  grower  who  wishes  to  have  fine  fruit  and  a  successioii  of 
it,  will  always  prefer  the  diagonal  cordon. 

In  the  borders  our  spiral  cordons  {Hve  trees  at  15  inches 
interval,  coiled  round  five  uprights),  have  been  the  admiration 
of  many,  including  some  leading  nurserymen;  but  that  it 
would  have  shaded  the  precious  back  wall  of  diagonals,  the 
whole  border  would  have  been  planted  in  this  manner.  As  it 
is,  we  alternate  them  with  good  bushy  standards.  Let  me,  at 
this  season,  recommend  these  spirals  to  amateurs.  Ho  doubt 
these  trees  will  supersede  most  others  for  borders  ;  and  hATing 
originated  their  use  here  for  orchard-houses,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  assist  others  by  my  experience.  Peiih&pB  they  might  M 
further  described  at  a  future  time  if  thought  neoessaiy* 

The  red  spider  has  been  very  annoying,  and  it  required  some 
perseverance  to  keep  it  under.  Soft  soap  and  sulphnr,  or 
similar  thick  and  nasty  combinations,  are  simply  useless.  The 
red  spider  is  not  destroyable  by  sulphur,  except  in  the  form  of 
a  dangerous  vapour ;  and  as  to  glueing  it  in  for  a  time  only, 
how  can  syringing  effect  this  properly  ?  and  why  obstruct  the 
stomates  of  the  leaves,  especially  underneath?  Syringiiig 
with  cold  water  violently  acts  mechanically,  and  the  inaeote 
fail  on  the  border,  for  they  are  not  drowned.  The  red  spider 
lives  a  long  time  when  immersed.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  in  our  house  this  season  with  new  and  strong  vegeftdde 
poisons,  but  not  with  good  results.  Some  are  too  expenn»e» 
others  destroy  the  foliage,  moat  fail  to  kill  the  red  i^idar ;  fo 
short,  it  remainB  for  some  clever  chemist  to  discover  an  eAaa- 
ctouB  remedy.  Young  and  very  vigorous  trees  are,  peiha^ 
tolerably  sale ;  but  trees  weakened  by  heavy  crops  are  never 
secure.  Ventilation  alone  is  no  safeguard,  for  trees  in  the 
open  air  were  the  worst  attacked  this  year.  Neither  does  a 
heavy  rainfall  wash  away  the  eggs  or  webs  which  lie  under  the 
leaves  near  the  midrib. 

The  air  was  so  charged  with  humidity,  and  the  tempemlare 
at  times  so  lowered,  that  any  eareiesB  ventilation  indnowt 
mildew. 

Aphides  were,  as  usual,  in  plenty;  but  these  are  so  eaiAf 
deetroyed  (by  tobacco  smoke  is  most  efficadoua),  as  zi|>t  to 
interfere  much  with  the  health  of  {he  tiees. 
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As  to  ttie  fruit  itsdlf,  tlM  periods  of  ripening  were  not  mucl^ 
altered,  nor  wad  the  general  advance  in  time  delayed.  Though 
the  Inminoos  rays  didnot  all  penetrate  the  clouds,  the  heat  and 
actinic  rays  did  so.  The  previous  summer,  and  our  long  and 
waim  autumn  especially,  had  stored  the  eatth  heat  in  abun- 
dance, aad  thus  plenty  of  growth  had  been  made  daring  the 
period  when  the  sun  ahone  in  the  early  eummer,  and  the  wood 
bad  coloured  fairly  before  the  disastrous  drenching  of  the  later 
season.  For  weeks  here  we  hardly  saw  the  sun,  stUl,  as  was 
said  before,  the  ripening  and  colouzing  of  the  imit  went  ott, 
much  to  our  surprise.  Flavour,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  yet  our  early  and  late  Grapes  were  extremely  fine ; 
but  other  things,  such  as  bedding  i^ants,  have  been  oompletely 
washed  out  long  ago. 

An  intelligent  lady  from  Lancashire  has  sent  me  a  list  of 
the  periods  of  ripening  of  some  fruits  in  her  orahArd-houseS ; 
I  only  wish  we  had  more  of  these  lists,  and  this  shows  how 
ladies  could  manage  orchard-houses  if  th^  wished. 

Early  York  Peach  in  Lanoashire  was  ripe  as  early  as  the 
30feh  of  Julv — ^a  most  encouraging  fact.  Here  the  same  Peach 
has  ripened,  daring  five  years,  from  the  4th  to  the  28rd  of 
Ju^,  and  this  year  on  the  10th.  From  this  fact  we  gather 
tiiat  Early  York  is  an  excellent  variety,  safe  to  ripen  in  July 
anywhere  in  England,  Ireland,  and  even  Scotland ;  and  also 
that  in  late  climates  the  early  sorts  should  be  most  largely 
planted.  They  are  sure  to  ripen  at  some  time  or  other,  but 
later  sorts  are  not. 

Early  Yictoria,  a  good  and  vaiy  early  sort,  ripened  here  on 
the  17th  of  July.  In  Lancashire,  however,  it  took  up  to 
August  10th  to  mature.  X  Bee  here  averages  the  last  week  of 
July.  In  Lancashire  it  ripened  on  the  12th  of  August,  and 
Boyal  George  as  well.  On  the  17th  Grosse  Mignonne  ripened, 
being  about  the  date  it  ripens  here  in  the  open  air,  Barring- 
ton  as  early  as  the  20th,  and  Walburton  Admirable  on  the 
25th.  One  is  tempted  to  think  the  last  is  not  truly  named, 
so  early  is  this  date. 

In  this  way  the  house  was  cleared  by  August,  leaving  nothing 
for  September,  which  arrangement  might  have  been  improved 
by  adding  Salway,  Comet,  and  Late  Admirable.  Barrington 
ripened  thus  in  Lancashire  as  early  as  it  does  here  in  some 
friends*  houses.  Princess  of  Wales,  a  remarkably  fine  Peach, 
ripened  in  this  lady's  house  as  early  as  it  does  in  my  own. 

Now,  the  situation  and  general  structure  of  this  Lancashire 
house  must  be  good,  also  &e  management ;  and,  let  me  repeat 
it,  no  doubt  orchard-houses  under  female  management  will  do 
very  well  indeed. 

Of  newer  sorts  in  our  own  houses  I  note  the  following : — 

Early  Silver  (one  of  Bivers^s  seedlings),  ripe  last  year  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  and  this  year  on  tiie  25th  of  July,  will 
eventually  advance  to  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  being  a 
remarkably  delicate  and  beautiful,  large,  pale,  juicy  Peach,  it  is 
extremely  valuable. 

Souvenir  de  Java  is  a  new  sort,  very  early,  of  high  colour 
and  medium  size,  but  too  new  to  report  on. 

Exquisite  was  very  fine  again  this  year ;  splendid  for  the 
table — 90  showy.  Bipens  here  in  the  last  week  of  August. 
Win  an  J  one  tell  me  when  it  ripens  with  him  ? 

Bivers's  Yictoria  Nectarine.  Of  this  splendid  and  delicious 
Nectarine  there  is  bat  one  opinion :  It  is  immense,  highly 
coloured,  handsome,  racy,  and  melting — altogether  the  finest 
Nectarine  I  ever  saw.  ft  was  ripe  here  in  the  third  week  of 
August.  Beports  on  the  date  of  ripening,  especially  in  orchard- 
houses,  would  be  really  useful.  The  time  has  come  when  such 
things  require  to  be  more  known. 

Cllmence  Isaure,  a  new  Peach  of  yerj  large  size,  freestone, 
of  a  rich  orange  colour,  yety  showy,  juicy,  with  the  usual  Apricot 
flavour,  will  be  a  good  sort,  I  am  sure.  Bipe  September  5th 
for  the  first  time  here. 

Early  Colombia,  a  new  Georgian  Peach.  A  remarkable 
variety.  Dark  greenish  skin,  rough,  high,  yellow  nipple,  dark 
maroon  flesh  near  the  stone  only,  having  an  Apricot  flavour, 
but  somewhat  bitter.  The  fruit  looks  like  a  large,  hairy  Beine 
Claude  de  Bavay  Plum.    Wood  of  a  dark  purple. 

The  Comet  Peach  was  ripe  here  about  the  end  of  September. 
It  is  a  large,  juicy,  and  very  fine  sort. 

Our  October  and  November  Peaches  must  be  left  out  this 
eeason ;  nothing  can  be  said  in  their  favour.  As  to  November 
Peaches  in  general,  these  must  be  discarded  as  unprofitable. 
Even  October  sorts  require  careful  culture.  As  I  said  before, 
orchard-houses  are  best  adapted  for  bringing  early  sorts  out, 
and  making  the  most  of  their  qualities. 

Mftny  sorts  still  much  vaunted  in  trade  catalogues  will  not 


bear  Uie  test  of  comparison.  Pe&ch-culture  is  ever  ohangin|, 
and  the  change  is  in  the  direction  of  early  sorts :  therefore 
those  buyers  who  are  not  aware  of  this  fact  may  find  them- 
selves greatly  the  losers  by  adhering  to  the  obsolete  sorts. 
Here  such  sorts  as  Murrey,  Early  Newington,  and  Hardwicke 
Seedling  Neetarines,  and  Chancellor,  Basse  Tardive,  T^ton 
de  Yenae,  Boordine,  Early  Anne,  Acton  Scot,  and  Walburton 
AdmizaUe  Peaches,  all  of  which  have  a  place  in  a  catalogue 
before  me,  an  reaSy  seeond-rate.  Some  of  Bivers's  new  seed« 
lings  (to  ripen  in  July),  irUl  throw  the  early  ones  into  the  shade ; 
and  as  to  the  old  and  later  sorts,  they  are  either  shy  bearers 
or  veiy  inferior  in  qoalilj.  It  would  not  be  right,  in  a  con- 
seientioas  review  of  the  season,  to  omit  stating  this. 

For  mv  own  part  I  am  somewhat  prejudioed  in  favour  of 
more  variety,  believing  that  a  dessert  table  looks  all  the  better 
for  it.  Clingstone  Peaches  are  a  branch  of  themselves.  Only 
the  true  connoisseur  can  relish  these.  The  yellow  Peaches 
are  strangely  neglected  at  present ;  but  they  are  a  gorgeous  and 
valuable  class.  Of  these,  Admirable  Jaune,  C16mence  Isaure, 
Exquisite,  Canary,  Comet,  and  Early  Crawford  are  good  speci- 
mens. Of  Clingstones  we  exhibited  six,  weighing  nearly 
6^  lbs.,  and  well  coloured.  These  Peaches  were  as  hard  as  an 
Apple,  but  of  delicate  aroma,  and  full  of  juice  ;  still,  few  here 
liked  them.  If  the  public  taste  has  yet  to  be  educated  even 
in  suoh  matters,  it  mast  be  allowed  that  it  is  making  rapid 
advances.  Our  visitors  show  a  surprising  amount  of  acquaint- 
aace  of  late  years,  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  overiook 
this  faot.—TH.  C.  BsiBAUT. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

XITCHXN    OABDEN. 

Whselino  out  manures,  composts,  earth,  mud,  4?c.,  drain- 
ing, trenching,  making  new  walks,  and  repairing  old  ones,  are 
amongst  the  principal  operations  at  the  present  season  in  this 
department.  Always  make  choice  of  suitable  weather  for  per- 
ioming  each  with  a  view  to  cleanliness  and  good  order. 
Aaparagtu,  ground  may  now  be  prepared  for  new  plantations, 
also  for  Sea-kale  and  Bhubarb ;  and  if  these  are  what  may  be 
termed  permanent  crops,  every  care  ought  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  for  them.  The  staple 
ought  in  all  oases  to  be  2^  feet  deep,  and  thoroughly  trenched, 
"nomored,  pulverised,  and  last,  thoogh  not  least,  drained;  and 
where  the  soil  is  comparatively  exhausted  in  some  of  its 
essential  qualities,  and  nearly  all  old  garden  soil  is,  there  ought 
to  be  an  addition  of  new  loam ;  for  success  in  Asparagus- 
growing  this  is  imperative.  Broeeolij  take  care  to  pot  or  lay 
in  a  sheltered  situation  a  good  store  of  Cape  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  and  Grange's  White.  Celery^  it  must  be  carefully 
earthed  up  in  suitable  weather,  and  a  supply  of  Endive  must  be 
blanched.  Jenualem  Artichokes  keep  well  and  in  good  condi- 
tion for  use  in  the  ground,  and  can  be  taken  up  as  required ; 
to  keep  the  frost  from  preventing  the  operation,  the  stalks 
may  now  be  cut  ofif  within  5  or  6  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
soU,  and  laid  between  the  rows ;  or  a  quantity  of  leaves,  muldi, 
or  vegetable  refuse  may  be  wheeled  amongst  them  to  cover 
the  ground.  Take  advantage  of  dry  weather  for  securing 
Carrots,  Beet,  &c«,  and  if  not  already  done,  let  the  ground 
they  occupied  be  trenched ;  and  where  the  soil  is  of  clay  or 
strong  loam  let  it  be  ridged,  that  the  frost  and  air  may  act  on 
as  large  a  surface  of  it  as  possible.  Parsnips,  the  best  plan 
that  we  have  found  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  ground,  and 
trench  them  out  fresh  as  required  for  use.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  a  good  coating  of  manure  or  mulch  is  wheeled  on, 
and  spread  over  th^m,  so  that  if  frost  set  in  it  may  always  be 
easy  to  take  them  up.  Clear  away  dead  leaves  from  all  growing 
crops,  and  make  good  blanks  in  them  as  they  occur. 
muiT  oAanvN. 

Continue  to  prepare'  for  fruit-tree  planting  by  draining, 
trenching,  and  pulverising  the  soil,  and  after  planting,  stake, 
tie,  and  mulch  trees  securely  in  good  time.  Clear  away  all 
dead  leaves  from  the  wall  trees,  and  remove  the  green  fruit 
from  the  Figs.  The  established  strong-growing  fruit  trees 
that  are  tardy  of  producing  frolt  must  be  root-pruned.  This 
must  be  performed  according  to  circumstances ;  if  the  trees  are 
planted  too  deeply,  or  the  soil  has  been  raised  above  or  about 
them  since  planting,  by  all  means  fork  the  roots  out  carefully, 
and  place  them  again  with  care  on  the  surface,  spreading 
them  out  judiciously,  and  then  mulch  them.  If  trees  to  be 
operated  upon  are  planted  high  and  dry,  fork  about  them  at  a 
i  reasonable  distance,  and  prune  back  the  main  or  strongest 
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roots  u  voQ  difloo^er  them.  Bftspbeny  plantations  may  be 
deared  of  the  dead  eanes  and  snperfloons  wood ;  the  snokers 
should  be  taken  off,  and,  where  required,  the  strongest  should 
be  at  onee  planted  for  snecession. 

VLOWIB  OIBDBM. 

The  weather  is  still  fayonrable  for  exeeating  alterations,  and 
where  these  are  in  hand  they  should  be'  proseented  with  the 
greatest  possible  dispateh,  taking  advantage  of  frosty  mornings 
for  wheeling.  Planting,  or  the  remoyal  of  large  trees  and 
shmbs,  eannot  be  finished  too  soon,  for  it  is  of  the  ntmost 
importance  that  the  plants  should  be  afforded  some  ehance  of 
making  fresh  roots  before  the  trying  winds  of  March.  Proteet 
the  roots  of  Tea  Boses  with  a  coating  of  wood  ashes  or  moss. 
Fnohsias  may  be  preserred  in  the  same  way.  Begolarly  dear 
away  fallen  leaves  from  walks  and  lawns.  In  the  disposal  of 
the  various  shmbs,  let  thdr  natural  and  peculiar  dispositions 
and  character  be  considered— thus,  the  Rhododendron  is  seen 
with  the  greatest  advantage  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  tree,  the 
dwarf  evergreens  of  the  mountains  on  a  hill  side,  while  low 
and  swampy  ground  should  be  characterised  by  such  plants  as 
Heradeum  giganteum  and  some  of  the  aquatic  grasses  and 
reeds.  Amongst  tall  trees  the  common  Honeysuckle,  wild 
Hop,  and  Bramble  may  be  introduced  with  excellent  effect,  or 
supported  by  stakes.  Some  excellent  effects  may  be  managed 
by  these  creepers.  Tulips  should  now  be  all  planted ;  every  day 
that  they  are  out  of  the  ground  is  detrimental  to  thdr  future 
bloom.  The  amateur  should  by  no  means  add  to  his  stock  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  now,  better  defer  doing  so  till  the  spring. 
Xjate  tran8planting>  is  a  serious  evil,  which  by  all  means  should 
be  avoided,  and,  in  fact,  all  moving  of  florist's  flowers,  Pansies, 
Pinks,  &c.,  had  better  be  deferred  till  spring.  When  the 
beauty  of  Dahlias  has  been  destroyed,  cut  off  the  stems  about  a 
foot  from  the  tubers,  and  turn  them  upside  down,  so  that  the 
sap  may  fredy  exude.  Allow  them  to  become  quite  dry,  and 
then  store  them  in  a  moderatdy  dry  place  secure  from  frost. 

OBXBNHOUSB  AKD  CONSBBVATOBT. 

Thorough  deanliness  and  a  systematie  way  of  carrying  out 
matters  are  now  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  plant-houses ; 
above  all  things  we  would  again  say,  Bv  all  means  avoid  crowd- 
ing plants.  Such  is  sure  to  prevent  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
It  matters  not  how  good  the  potting  may  have  been  or  how 
careful  the  watering,  those  who  will  huddle  their  plants  together 
must  be  content  with  leggy  stock,  and  that  which  is  even  worse, 
with  insects.  Chiysanthemums  in  most  instances  will  be  the 
chief  feature  of  attraction  in  the  oonservatory  at  present,  and 
where  they  are  largely  grown,  which  they  should  be  wherever 
there  is  a  demand  for  flowers  at  this  season,  they  make  a  fine 
display,  and  are  worth  every  neceesaiy  attention  to  preserve 
them  in  beauty  as  long  as  possible.  They  are  very  impatient 
of  a  dose,  rather  warm  atmosphere,  and  if  the  house  contains 
plants  requiring  this  treatment,  the  Ghrysanthemums  should 
as  far  as  practicable  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part,  where  sir  can 
be  given  fredy  on  every  favourable  opportunity;  for  unless 
they  can  be  rather  fredy  exposed  to  air,  their  foliage  will  be 
soon  attacked  and  disfigured  by  mildew.  Attend  also  to  keep- 
ing them  wdl  watered  at  the  root. 

STOVB. 

The  remarks  in  the  foregoing  section  are  equally  applicable 
here—nay,  more  so.  Where  more  heat  and  moisture  are  ap-  . 
plied  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  greater  tendency  to  "draw." 
Let  the  resting  section  of  Orchids  settle  quietly  down  towards 
their  habitual  repose  by  withholding  water  at  the  root,  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  by  per- 
mitting a  much  more  liberal  ventilation  than  in  the  growing 
season.  Planls  of  this  kind  enjoy  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  light,  and  although  they  may  be  kept  under  the  shade  of 
Vines  or  other  things  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, like  a  seed  during  germination,  yet  the  due  amount  of 
their  seoretions  must  be  ultimately  tticouraged  and  perfected 
by  means  of  an  increased  amount  of  light. 

PITS  AMD  YBAXBS. 

All  store  plants  intended  to  be  wintered  in  these  structures 
should  now  be  finally  arranged  as  soon  as  posdble.  Those  who 
have  taken  the  calenderial  advice  on  this  head  in  due  time  will 
now  find  themselves  in  possesuon  of  a  sturdy  stock  thoroughly 
established.  A  dry  atmosphere,  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  ventilation  day  and  night,  is  requisite.  An  observant 
person  may  take  a  hint  from  the  Verbenas  which  remain  out 
in  the  borders.  How  often  do  we  see  these  sreen  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  winter.    They  are  wdl  established,  however, 


at  the  root,  and  would  lafiiiitdy  prefer  a  moderate  dry  <nrt 
a  murky  and  confined  atmosphere.— W.  Keaxb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
Thb  work  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  eontinuatkm  of  tfait 
^alluded  to  last  week,  and  has  more  pertieuUuiy  ecmaiated  in 
packing  away  old  Pdargoninma,  shifting  C^eraiias  into  laigv 
pots,  taking  bedding  plants  under  the  protection  of  hoiiiies 
where  fire  heat  can  be  oeoasionally  used,  pruning  the  second 
vinery,  and  washing  the  Vines,  glass,  woodwork,  and  stagea,  bo 
as  to  take  into  the  house  lots  of  plants  as  yet  standing  oat  in 
cold  frames,  earth  pits,  Ac.,  wkh  the  usual  oomplsment  of 
mowing  and  deaning. 

BITCBBX  OABnBH. 

The  chief  work  has  been  digging  and  trendiing  when  dry; 
forking  over  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  Sea-kale,  and  cover- 
ing the  crowns  with  burnt  earth  and  diarred  refuse,  whieh  will 
protect  them  from  extreme  frost  and  the  nibbling  of  vermin, 
as  before  now,  in  severe  winters,  we  have  had  whole  beda  with 
the  fine  strong  buds  destroyed ;  spreading  rotten  dung  over  a 
part  of  the  Asparagus  ground,  and  preparing  dung  for  iaroBg 
this,  as  alluded  to  last  week,  which  would  have  been  done 
before  now,  but  for  not  having  the  material  handy.  Put  8om» 
old  sashes  over  a  piece  of  Biwdishes.  Made  some  rou^  pro- 
tection ready  to  go  over  another  piece  in  bad  weather,  and 
sowed  a  bed  under  a  two-light  frame.  For  many  other  mattcis 
see  last  and  previous  weeks'  notices. 

FBUIT  OABDBV. 

Cleared  the  Peadi  leaves  from  one  of  the  orohard-hooees, 
where  they  were  becoming  ripe.  Took  some  pots  of  Figs* 
where  the  fruit  was  not  ripe,  and  placed  them  in  a  pit  where 
they  would  have  a  little  heat  and  extra  light,  as  by  this  means 
we  have  often  had  Figs  late ;  but  by  this  late  bearing  the  plants 
will  not  do  much  as  respeots  an  early  crop  next  season.  In 
this  house  we  have  an  old 

Iron  ttove^  which  has  done  good  service,  though  not  at  all 
well  placed,  as  the  horizontal  pipe  from  it  is  far  too  long ;  bat 
the  other  night,  when  frosty,  it  rather  served  us  oat»  as  it 
smoked  very  much  and  considerably  injured  the  leaves  of  ibe 
Vines.  It  was  for  these  Vines  that  the  little  fire  was  used,  a« 
the  fruit  on  them  was  not  so  ripe  as  we  wished,  or  would  have 
been  if  we  had  not  kept  the  house  so  own  and  cool  to  retard 
the  ripening  of  the  Peaches.  Coal,  too,  had  been  used  instead 
of  broken  coke,  and  that  dso  may  have  made  a  difference  aa  to 
the  deleterious  qualitv  of  the  smoke  and  hot  gases  sent  baek 
into  the  house,  as  we  have  frequently  had  a  little  smoke  before 
without  doing  any  injury.  Even  in  the  present  case  it  ehie4y 
affected  the  leaves  near  the  glass,  and  just  affected  the  points 
of  the  shoots  of  a  few  Ageratums — ^young  plants  in  boxes 
that  stood  on  the  floor.  The  smoke  <£d  not  in  the  least  afieet 
the  foliage  of  Peach  trees.  Fig  trees,  or  even  lots  of  plain- 
leaved  and  variegated-leaved  scarlet  Pdaigoniums.  If  we 
had  had  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  a  horizontal  pipe  from  the 
stove  and  then  an  upright  one,  we  should  have  been  troubled 
little  with  smoke;  but  there  were  particular  dreumstsiioes 
that  rendered  7  or  8  feet  of  a  horizontal  pipe  desirable,  and 
though  this  made  the  managing  the  stove  a  little  more  diffieolt, 
it  is  the  first  time  we  have  noticed  anything  like  injury  to 
even  tender  foliage.  Most  likely  in  another  season  we  ahsU 
either  alter  the  pipe,  or,  as  the  stove  is  old  and  has  done  good. 
service  in  many  positions,  we  may  put  a  brick  stove  in  its  plaee. 
Wherever  there  is  danger  from  back  draught  where  tender 
plants  are  grown,  and  a  stove,  espedally  if  a  brick  one,  is  used, 
it  would  often  be  advisable  to  have  the  stove  so  placed  that  the 
feeding-door  should  be  outside  the  house.  Under  commtm  eir- 
cnmstances,  however,  there  need  be  no  great  annoyance  if  the 
door  for  fnd,  ^c,  is  inside  the  house.  The  injury  to  the 
leaves  of  the  Vines  is  of  little  consequence  now ;  but  it  woold 
have  been  so  at  an  earlier  period,  and  then  most  likefy  more 
care  would  have  been  exerdsed.  We  mention  it  chiefly  Ifaat 
those  who  contemplate  having  such  stoves  may  be  careful  as 
to  the  shortness  of  the  horizontal  pipe  that  goes  from  the 
side  before  it  mounts  upwards,  and  we  do  this  more  espeelal^ 
because  many  experiments  with  this  old  iron  stove  fame 
thoroughly  convinced  us  that  for  maintaining  a  mild  tempers- 
ture  in  a  small  house  there  is  no  plan  so  economical,  as  ra> 
spects  fuel,  as  an  iron  or  a  brick  stove  inrade  the  house. 

Hayt'i  Stovei. — Hitherto,  however,  we  have  strongly  advised 
having  an  outlet  from  all  such  stoves  to  let  the  prodnets  of 
combustion  escape  into  the  general  atmosphere ;  and  althov^ 
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y^tan  ago  we  used  stoveB  with  prapsred  fael  without  any 
outlet,  we  always  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
atoYe  and  the  tendemees  of  the  foliage,  the  gasee  that  escaped 
were  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  pluits.  Since  the  fayonr- 
able  aocount  of  the  Btoves  of  Mr.  Hays,  at  pa^ge  850,  we 
have  had  sereral  letters  asking  oor  opinion,  and  if  we  oonld 
tiioronghly  recommend  them ;  and  we  can  only  say  we  know 
nothing  except  what  is  there  stated,  bat  we  believe  there  is 
mnch  in  the  prepared  peat  charcoal  fad,  and  in  the  basin  of 
that  fael  through  whidi  the  prodaets  of  combustion  most  pass ; 
and  the  Yerdiot  given  by  Mr.  Bivers  is  of  great  importance,  as 
no  man  has  had  more  experience  of  stoves  and  their  right  and 
eoonomical  management.  Mr.  Bivers,  however,  would  confer 
one  more  in  addition  to  the  many  favours  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  him  if  he  would  state  the  result  of  a  pretty  brisk 
heat  from  such  a  chimneyless  stove  in  a  house  where  the 
plants  had  rather  tender  leaves.  We  feel  more  anxious  on 
thia  subject,  beoaase  if  the  safety  of  such  stoves  in  all  ciroum- 
stanoes  is  thoroughly  demonstn^ted,  they  will  in-  general  be 
more  suitable  for  heating  small  houses  than  gas ;  and  we  feel 
anxious  all  the  more,  because  we  have  noticed  that  the  heat 
from  chimneyless  btoves,  and  even  from  open  braziers  of  burn- 
ing charcoal,  will  not  hxurt  deciduous  plants  just  opening^  their 
blossoms,  or  even  evei^een  plants  in  a  state  of  comparative 
rest,  when  such  heat  will  injure  them  when  the  growth  is  more 
tender  and  more  vigorous.  Until  more  assured  on  this  subject 
--^and  we  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Bivers  will  farther  assist  with 
his  usual  courtesy — ^we  would  be  inclined  at  present,  if  we  had 
such  a  stove  among  tender  plants,  to  follow  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  mode  adopted  by  Professor  Pepper— have  a  dose  top 
to  the  stove,  and  a  gas-pipe  half  an  inch  in  diimaeter  to  let  out 
the  products  of  combustion.  That  would  be  a  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  vaiiotts-sized  funnels  or  chimniee  used  for 
eommcta  stoves,  and -which  if  much  in  use  come  to  be  expen- 
sive, as  if  merdy  of  plate  iron,  which  is  generally  used  on 
aooount  of  lightness,  they  soon  rust  and  bum  ouk' 

Nailing^  and  Skreda.— -Out  of  doors  proceeded  on  fine  days 
with  pruning  and  nailing,  and  making  preparations  for  so 
doing.  The  spur  system  of  pruning  does  something  to  lessen 
nailing,  and  much  to  keep  a  good  new  wall  from  being  riddled 
with  nail-holes,  each  of  which  becomes  a  capital  nestUng  place 
for  insects  and  their  eggs.  One  of  the  most  economical 
modes  of  keeping  a  good  wall  sound  and  free  of  nail-holes,  is 
to  stud  the  wall  all  over  with  nails,  say  for  Peaches,  ^.,  at 
the. distance  of  5  inches  by  8i  inches — that  is,  missing  one 
oourse  of  bricks,  and  driving  the  nails  in  the  joints  of  the  next 
oourse  at  from  8}  to  4  inches  apart.  Of  course  the  shoots 
are  tied  to  the  nails,  which  remain  fixtures.  If  the  naUs  are 
well  heated  in  an  old  shovd  or  an  old  kettle  over  a  fire,  and 
axe  then  placed  in  oil  and  allowed  to  diy  before  using,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  they  rust  much,  and  especially  if  coloured 
as  the  wall  is  coloured  every  year.  For  trees  trained  horizon- 
tally the  naOs  may  be  farther  apart. 

Tying  trees  is  altogether  neater  than  using  shreds,  and 
affords  much  less  harbour  for  insects.  When  shreds  are  used, 
they  should  not  be  larger  than  can  be  hdped,  so  as  to  give 
room  to  the  shoot  to  grow,  and  no  more  should  be  used  tlum  is 
actually  required,  as  there  is  no  great  taste  displayed  in  ex- 
hibiting on  garden  walls  patdies  of  all  colours.  When  old 
shreds  are  good  enough  to  be  used  again,  they  should  be  boiled 
in  soap  water  previoudy,  and  then  be  spread  out  to  dry  before 
using.  For  branches  that  remain  permanently  in  their  place, 
trees  look  much  neater  when  tied  with  cord,  rope  yam,  or 
willows,  and  only  the  small  points  adomed  with  the  dotii 
ahreda. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  pull  nails  from  the  walls,  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  loosen  them,  and  the  mortar  around  them, 
wiui  a  tap  from  the  hammer,  as  that  will  bring  them  out  dean, 
without  a  portion  of  the  wall  with  them.  In  olden  times 
the  deaning  and  pointing  of  old  iron  nails,  used  to  be  a  com- 
fortable job  in  wet  and  snowy  days,  when  seated  on  a  stool, 
with  an  iron  plate  before  us,  on  which  to  beat  the  points ; 
but  that  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  unee  cast-meid 
nails  have  come  into  use.  When  once  these  have  lost  tiieir 
points  they  are  of  no  more  vdue,  and  hence  Uie  greater  neces- 
sity in  thdr  case  of  giving  the  heads  a  tap  before  drawing  tiiem 
out  of  a  wall.  If  the  good  shreds  are  removed  from  them,  and 
treated  aa  above,  all  these  old  nails,  with  the  bad  shreds  or  part 
of  dkreds  dinging  to  them,  will  be  most  easily  and  thoroughly 
deaned,  and  made  fit  for  use,  by  putting  them  into  an  old  iron 
Yeesd  over  a  fire,  and  heating  them  enough  to  bum  up  all  the 
tbreds,  and  remove  all  encrastations  from  the  points,  stirring 


them  now  and  then  with  a  poker  to  expedite  the  process.  Th« 
burning  of  the  old  shreds  with  them  acts  a  little  in  the  way  of 
'  a  substitute  for  sprinkling  oil  on  them  when  deaned,  and  before 
they  become  cold. 

Planting, — ^Transplanted  some  Hollies  and  other  evergreens. 
No  better  weather  could  have  been  found  for  such  work  when  it 
was  fair  enough  overhead ;  and  we  hear  of  many  alterations 
in  shrubberies,  and  a  good  deal  doing  in  forming  new  plan- 
tations to  come  in  for  timber  and  cover,  thus  attempting  to 
combine  profit  with  pleasure.  Where  game  is  veiy  plentiful  it 
is  of  no  use  expecting  to  rear  a  nice  vigorous  plantation  unless 
it  is  protected  from  their  depredations — that  is,  from  all  four- 
footed  game.  If  the  ground  had  previously  been  ploughed,  the 
young  plantation  might  be  made  tempting  to  pheasants,  &o., 
which  would  do  the  trees  no  harm,  by  a  thin  sowing  of  Barley 
or  Buckwheat  between  the  trees.  A  young  gentleman  hit  on 
a  plan,  of  saving  young  Oaks,  which  hares  and  rabbits  like  so 
much  to  nibble,  and,  though  taking  a  little  labour,  it  has  proved 
very  effectual.  A  small  handful  of  Wheat  straw,  placed  with 
one  end  resting  on  and  covering  the  ground  a  little  at  the  base 
of  the  stem  of  a  young  tree,  is  tied  round  the  stem  with  a  few 
straws  as  a  band,  in  at  least  three  places.  Enough  of  air  reaches 
the  stem,  the  straw  seems  to  stand  a  long  time,  and  we  have 
not  noticed  a  single  case  in  which  a  young  tree  thus  protected 
has  been  interfered  with.  In  maHng  new  plantations,  how- 
ever, where  four-footed  game  is  abundant,  it  will  be  the  che^est 
plan  in  the  end  to  surround  the  place  with  wire  netting,  gal- 
vanised, and  from  2^  to  3  feet  in  height.  When  the  trees  are 
established  and  growing  freely  the  netting  may  be  moved  to  a 
fresh  place,  for  though  in  severe  weather  such  depredators  will 
gnaw  and  bark  any  trees  at  all  juicy,  they  will  never  go  to  an 
old  plantation,  if  they  can  gain  access  to  a  fresh-planted  one. 
As  a  general  rule  they  do  most  misdiief  the  first  season,  and 
often  more  for  mischief  and  amusement  than  for  any  real  benefit 
they  derive  from  it.  We  have  passed  row  after  row  of  Larch 
and  Hazd,  with  every  twig  almost  nipped  off  dose  to  the  stem, 
and  the  twigs  lying  on  the  ground  otherwise  untouched,  as  if 
the  work  had  been  done  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  having  some- 
thing to  do.  In  the  case  of  young  Spmce,  not  more  than  12  or 
18  inches  above  ground,  we  have  found  rows  with  scarce^  a 
central  leader  left,  and  yet  little  or  none  of  it  eaten.  So  anxious 
are  these  enemies  of  the  planter  to  nibble  at  these  leading 
shoots  of  the  Spmce,  that  many  planters  will  only  plant  it 
when  it  is  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  then  if  they  do  nibble  a 
few  of  the  side  shoots,  they  wUl  do  but  little  harm. 

As  to  the  modes  of  preparing  for  planting,  these  should  be 
regulated  according  to  circumstances.  When  a  vigorous  growth 
and  quick  return  are  required  from  a  deep  and  fertile  soD» 
then  the  trenching  of  that  soil  from  15  to  18  inches  deep  will 
be  labour  well  spent.  When  the  soil  is  fertile  but  thin,  and 
has  been  used  at  all  for  agricultural  purposes,  then  the  plonk- 
ing that  land,  and  allowing  it  to  be  somewhat  pulverised  and 
dry  before  planting,  will  permit  of  a  greater  amount  of  tiie  good 
soil  being  placed  immediately  round  the  roots  of  each  tree,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  good  start  at  first.  If  the  soil  is  thin  and  stony 
in  a  mooriand  waste,  but  deep  enough  for  holes  to  be  made, 
then  these  may  be  made  at  regular  distances  with  advantage, 
the  surrounding  surface  knocked  into  the  hole,  and  the  bast 
soil  used  to  go  about  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is  too  thin  and 
stony,  or  has  a  tenacious,  adhedve  bottom,  the  only  plan  is  to 
resort  to  slit-planting,  without  holes,  and  though  growth  will 
proceed  dowly  at  first,  it  is  amazing  how  trees  will  ultimat^ 
establish  themselves  in  such  otherwise  almost  usdess  ground. 
Though  the  best  and  quickest  returns  wUl  always  accme  from 
the  best  land,  yet  relatively  considered,  the  greatest  gain  is  ob- 
tained from  planting  the  worst  land,  as  the  land  was  of  little 
value  before,  and  would  not  have  been  worth  cultivating  for 
com  crops.  This  would  be  found  to  be  the  fact,  though  little 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  improved  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape, the  warmth  and  shdter  afforded  to  a  district,  and  the 
great  improvement  to  such  poor  land  by  the  annual  shedding 
of  the  leaves  from  the  trees. 

We  have  often  had  an  opportimity  of  noticing  that  the  mode 
of  doing  such  work  is  of  importance.  A  number  of  years  since 
a  large  piece  of  hilly  ground  was  trenched ;  but  as  the  good 
soil  was  thin  the  trenching  only  brought  up  day  and  chalk. 
A  ndghbouring  piece  was  rough-ploughed,  and  there  the  trees 
were  planted  as  alluded  to  above.  The  first  part  has  never 
made  a  plantation  to  this  day,  and  never  will  until  it  be  trendied 
back  again,  and  therefore  the  labour  and  the  expense  of  trench- 
ing were  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  plonked  part,  on 
which  the  roots  at  once  indulged  in  the  best  surface  soil,  haa 
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yielded  already  seYeral  yalnabld  fhlnzdngs  for  rails,  roofs  of 
ghfidsy  posts,  and  other  purposes. 

In  planting,  trees  should  he  oihosen  to  snit  the  sell ;  and  im 
a  landscape  point  of  yiew  it  will  always  be  of  importance  if 
even  the  kind  of  nnrde,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  pepnanent  tree, 
f^onld  consist  chiefly  of  one  kind  in  one  place.  For  inBtanoe, 
in  ^ese  antnmn  months  how  different  is  the  impressioB,  as 
rejects  variety,  in  looking  at  one  wood  at  a  distance  where 
the  trees  consist  of  many  kinds,  all  mixed  together,  and  in 
looking  at  another  wood  where  there  is  no  abrupt  dividing  line, 
but  a  shading  of  kinds  and  colours,  and  yet  the  different  kinds 
appearing  chiefly  in  separate  masses.  For  instance,  we  can 
look  at  a  plantation  where  the  nurses  are  Larch  and  Scotch 
Fir  in  equal  proportions,  plant  for  plant,  or  Hue  for  line  ;  we 
look  on  another  where,  beyond  the  kind  of  shading  point 
to  prevent  abrupt  distinction,  there  is  in  one  place  a  good  mass 
of  Lardi,  and  then  in  another  place  a  good  mass  of  Scotch  Fir. 
The  first  plan  would  merely  show  how  easy  it  was  to  make 
sameness  from  a  great  number  of  different  varieties ;  and  the 
second  would  show  how  comparatively  easy  it  would  be  with 
few  materials  to  produce  distinctive  variety. 

With  regard  to  the  trees  themselves,  where  much  planting  is 
to  be  done  it  is  best  that  the  trees  should  be  taken  up  from  the 
neicp^bourhood,  the  roots  passed  through  a  puddle,  and  then 
kept  in  moist  litter  until  wanted.  Trees  are  often  much  in- 
jured when  they  come  from  great  distances  before  they  are 
planted.  It  would  only,  however,  be  in  rare  instances,  and 
where  something  like  a  nursery  department  was  kept  and 
thoroughly  attended  to,  that  gentlemen  could  rear  their  own 
forest  trees  with  advantage.  As  in  everything  else,  what 
people  are  constantly  doing  they  do  better,  more  economically, 
and  in  much  less  time  than  those  who  only  do  such  work  occa- 
rionally.  Gentlemen  will  purchase  trees  from  nurserymen 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  raise  them,  and  if  the  trees  are 
procured  when  in  a  comparatively  young  state  the  carriage  will 
not  cost  much.  When  these  are  planted  in  rows  in  enclosed 
ground — say  for  a  couple  or  more  years,  and  raised  and  finally 
planted  out  only  as  the  work  can  be  properly  done,  we  feel  con* 
vineed  that  such  a  system  would  be  most  suitable  and  remu- 
nerative for  all  parties.  Much  larger  trees  could  thus  also  be 
planted  out  suceessf  ally  than  could  be  generally  done  when  they 
anrived  from  a  nursery  a  long  way  off,  and  their  stems  and  roots 
were  pretty  well  kiln-dried  and  all  moisture  driven  out  of  them. 

Moss  as  a  Protecting  Material, — We  have  two  or  three  in- 
quiries OB  this  subject,  and  for  keeping  out  frost  from  the  roots 
of  plants  which  would  otherwise  be  injured  by  it,  nothing 
can  be  more  neat  and  useful.  It  will  require  a  wonderful  frost 
to  pass  through  3  inches  of  moss.  Many  years  ago  we  helped 
to  protect  huge  Fuchsia  stools  in  this  way  in  the  open  ground. 
The  Fuchsias  were  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  valuable 
sticks  the  tops  made,  after  they  were  frosted  or  well  dried ;  the 
moss  was  packed  firmly  over  the  stems  and  roots,  neat  sticks 
were  laid  over  the  moss,  at  3  or  4  inches  apart,  other  sticks 
crossed  them  just  Hke  an  open-meshed  sieve,  and  then  a  pin  at 
each  of  the  four  comers,  fastened  into  the  ground,  kept  all 
neatly  in  their  places.  Tender  Boses  on  their  own  roots  may 
be  protected  in  the  same  way,  but  fern  and  dry  Utter  about  the 
stems  would  also  be  an  advantage.  In  many  cases  it  is  as  well 
to  take  them  up,  pack  the  roots  carefully  in  leaf  mould  in  a 
shed,  protect  the  tops  with  a  little  litter,  and  then  plant  out 
carefully  in  ApriL  Moss  does  not  do  so  well  for  Hollyhocks, 
about  which  a  correspondent  inquires,  as  for  Fuchsias,  tender 
bulbs,  &e.,  as  whilst  it  protects  the  roots,  it  also  protects  slugs 
and  snails  from  the  cold,  and  these  would  be  apt  to  luxuriate 
on  the  young  shoots  and  stems  of  the  Hollyhocks.  Valuable 
roots  which  it  is  desirable  to  increase  had  better  be  taken  up 
and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame ;  but  the  general  lot  of  plants, 
when  numerous,  will  be  well  protected,  and  slugs  will  be  kept 
well  at  bay,  by  placing  over  them  little  mounds  of  dry  burnt 
earth  and  charred  rubbish,  or  even  a  cone  of  rough  ashes,  the 
drier  the  better.  It  is  a  long  time  before  these  become  wet,  and 
no  crawling  thing  likes  to  push  into  them. 

As  respects  bulb-planting,  treatment  of  hard  wooded  plants. 
Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  watering,  ventilating, 
&c.,  see  notices  of  former  weeks.— R.  F. 


COVENT  GAM>EN  MARKET.— Novbmbhi  17. 

AoAn  we  liave  to  reptfri  Inge  arrlfals  of  foreign  prodaee,  eeptfUMIjf 
Grapes,  eome  of  wbieli  psomise  to  keen  weU.  New  Orengee  oom^aleo  la 
good  condition,  and  from  places  whieh  a  few  yean  ago  hardlT  ovneA  a 
planUtion,  antlolpattaff  fhe  St.  Michael's  crops  by  a  fortnlghi  or  fhiee 
weeks.   Good  desMrt  Pear*  and  Apples  are  a  little  more  In  demand.   Of 
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Potatoes,  there  is  a  full  average  simply,  and  a  Uix  amoont  of 
being  done. 

vKasTABiiXa. 

s.  4.   a.  A 

Leeks  bnnoh    0   StoO 


a.  d«    s.  d 
Artfchokes each   0   2to0   4 


AipaMiras  ....  btmdle  0000 

Beans,  Broad. .  bmshel  0   0  6   0 

SoarIetBiin.i  sieve  0    0  0    0 

Beet,  Bed dos.  S    0  8    0 

BrocooU bundle  10  16 

Bros.  Sprouts  i  sieve  8   0  8   0 

Cabbage doa.  10  2   0 

Capsicums 100  8    0  4    0 

Carrots btmch  0    4  0    6 

Oanllflower dos.  S   t>  6    0 

Celery bundle  10  3    0 

Cucumbers each  0    4  10 

pickling  ....  doB.  0    0  0    0 

Badlve dos.  S    0  0   0 

Fennel bunch  0    8  0   0 

Qarllo lb.  10  0    0 

Herbs bunch  0    3  0    0 

Horseradish  . .  bundle  8   6  4    6 


Lettuoe perseore  1    0  1  S 

Mushrooms.... pottle  1    6  8  « 

Mustd.*  Cress,  punnet  0   8  5   0 

Onions.... per  bushel  8    0  S   6 

Parsley.. dos. bunches  8   0  8    0 

Paisnipe dos.  6   9  18 

Peas pet  quart  6  0  0   0 

Potatoes bushel  8  0  4   0 

Kidney do.  8   0  4   0 

Radishes  doz.  bunches  0   6  10 

Bhnbarb bundle  0   0  0   0 

Savoys .....doa.  0    0  0   0 

Sea-kale basket  $    0  4   0 

Shallots lb.  0    8  0   0 

Spinneh bushel  9    0  8   0 

Tomatoes. . . .  per  dos.  0    0  0    6 

Turnips bunch  0    4  0   6 


Tegetable  Harrows  da.    0   0 


rauiT. 


s.  d.     8.  d 

Apples ^sleTe    8    0to8    0 

Aprloots dos.    0    "     " 


Chetrles lb.    0    0 


Chestnuts bush.  18 

Currants isiere  0  0 

Blaok do.  0  0 

Figs doa.  0  0 

nn^erts lb.  0  6 

Cobs 100  lbs.  0  6 

Gooseberries  ..quart  0  0 
Orapes,  Hothouse,  .lb. 


S    0 


0  0 

0  0 

80  0 

0  0 


Lemons 100   8    0    14 


a. 

Velons each    8 

Nectarines doz.    0 

Oranges 100   8 


Peaohes 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  doz. 

kitchen dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plnms ^siere 

Quinces  ......  |  siere 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 

Walnats, 


d.  a.  d 
6to5  0 
0  0  o 
18  0 
0  0 
8  0 
8  0 
6  0 
0  0 
8  0 
0  0 
0  0 
96    0 


TO   CORRESPONDCNTS. 

•«•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.'*  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expenae.  AU 
oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  toleUf  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUwre,  dtc,^  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  <m  HhB 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  J3ee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  aend  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

Fbuit  Taxss  Fon  an  Obcr^xu)  (ff.  J.  C.).—lii  planting  an  orchafd  for 
maricet  parposes  you  should  not'haye  too  many  yarieties.  batletthoee 
you  select  be  of  the  best,  and  sifch  as  yon  can  send  to  market  in  laztfe 
quantities.  We  should,  therefore,  advise  that  your  seventy  Apples  ehonU 
consist  of  seyen  sorts,  and  yoor  f  orty-^ight  Pears  of  six  sorts ;  and  as  jon 
want  them  all  to  come  in  at  Christmas  and  following  months  yon  will 
find  these  saiBctent.  AppUs—Oox^B  Orange  Pippin,  OoMen  Wfnfer 
PearmalB,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  Dnmelow's  Seedling,  Warner's  King, 
Yorkshire  Greening.  Peart— Knight's  Monaroh,  Bergamotta  KBpcaren» 
Hayshe's  Victoria,  Bearru  de  Banoe,  Josephine  de  Malinea,  Sasler 
Bonrr6. 

BaxnsH  Wild  Timwkbs  (M.  P.).~Toa  can  have  each  namber  monthly 
free  by  post,  if  yon  enclose  for  it  fourteen  postage  stamps  wlfii  yovr ' 
address. 

ExAunrATioM  ik  Hobticultubb  by  the  Societt  of  Arts  (A  Ceksfant 
JR««cIm.-*There  will  be  an  examination  in  ISffJ.  The  advantalfe  derived 
from  having  a  certliicate  is  the  same  as  that  which  a  schoolmaster 
derives  from  a  certificate  giyen  by  the  College  of  Preceptors.  It  is  a  hi^ 
testimonial  of  his  attainments. 

Manubiho  Robbs  (A  Toung  04irdenSer).'—PvLt  the  mixture  of  oofW  «ai 
horse  mnnore  on  the  surface  in  a  radios  over  the  roots,  and  let  the  taJag 
carry  the  manure  down  to  the  roots.  In  the  spring  lightly  fork  the 
remains  into  the  soli.— W.  F.  Badcltffs. 

Viola  ooamrrA.— In  reply  to  your  correspondent "  J.  M."  permit  me  lo 
say  that  I  stated  my  experience  with  the  varieties  of  this  plant,  and 
seeing  that  several  worthless  kinds  are  ofrered  for  sale,  I  meeely  nxged. 
the  desirability  of  securing  one  that  will  give  satisfaction.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that  the  variety  frrown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worksop 
answers  this  purpose.— Bbvcb  Fiudlav. 

Viola  oobvqta  FLowsBnvo  Tsbouorout  tbb  Buvmeb  {S.  M^.—As 
frost  may  soon  be  expected  to  set  in,  you  had  better  pnt  cattlnlps  info  an 
old  frame,  so  that  they  may  be  sheltered  a  little  from  the  wealtber.  TIOiB 
will  insure  their  striking  freely,  and  wiU  oucourage  the  cuttings  to  srov 
more  freely  after  they  have  emitted  roots.  By  these  means  tob  will  obtain 
good  plants  for  flowering  early  in  the  spring.  Some  entUngs  idiould  be 
put  in  Main  in  May  or  June,  and  another  batch  in  August  or  S^texnlMr 
t  for  standing  the  wmter  in  the  open  ground,  as  the  plants  can  be  removed 
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vith  Aloe  liAUe  baOi  of  Murtii  about  the  roots.  They  may  be  TomoTed 
from  the  store-beds  to  the  flower  i^trdea  at  any  time  during  the  sommer 
without  their  gnffeiing  any  injary.  ▲  Teiy  pleasing  effset  may  thus  be 
seemred  where  it  is  thought  necessary  to  ehange  the  eolonr  la  any  of  the 
beds  in  the  flower  garden.    See  preyloos  articles. 

Paint  of  DssTEnonyx  QuALiTT.->In  reply  to  "  T.  B.,"  I  snlTered  from 
similar  paint,  which  was  nsed  for  the  Interior  of  a  yacht's  cabin,  and, 
though  constantly  open  to  air,  it  nerer  dried  or  lost  its  ofl'ensive  smell  for 
twelTC  months.  I  tried  washing  with  torps  and  other  driers  withont 
offset,  and  oltimately  had  it  washed  off  with  potash,  as  now  recommended 
by  yon,  which  removed  it  thoronghly.-^. 

PnsiB  SBBRULATA  {C,  P.)-— That  which  yon  term  **  taming  red  "  is  the 
xipeniog  of  the  spores  roond  the  edges  of  the  fronds.  Those  spores 
sown  and  properly  treated  would  prodace  seedling  plants. 

Books  (An  Inquirer ^  Newhaven).^"  ThB  Garden  Hannal  *' can  be  had 
free  by  post  from  oar  office  if  you  enclose  twenty  postage  stamps  with 
yoor  olroction.  "Oroonhouses"  if  yoa  enclose  seven  stamps  can  be 
similarly  sent.    They  contain  the  information  yon  need. 

Beds  ok  Lawk  (Nemo).— We  never  nndertako  either  to  draw  plans  or 
to  plant,  wo  only  criticise  plans  and  plantings  proposed.  If  yoa  require 
yoor  drawing  to  be  returned,  please  to  send  us  a  directed  and  stamped 
envelope. 

Plans  of  Borbsbs  {T,S.  P.)-~The  work  we  mentioned  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  the  spring.  We  cannot  state  the  price  until  we  know  the 
nnmber  of  pages  it  will  comprise.    It  will  be  annoonced  when  ready. 

YlNXS  IN  Pots  (P.  G.).— You  can  have  the  fruit  ripe  by  the  end  of  June 
by  commencing  to  force  them  in  the  first  week  in  February.  It  would  be 
well  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  mild  hotbed  (not  exceeding  7(P).  about  the 
middle  of  January,  which  would  cause  the  roots  to  start,  but  the  atino- 
sphere  must  not  exceed  45°  at  night.  Withdraw  the  pots  from  the  hotbed 
mdnally,  so  as  not  to  cause  a  check;  it  is  better  to  mako  up  a  slight 
hotbed  within  the  hou^e,  so  that  any  danger  of  this  kind  will  bo  pre- 
vented  by  the  pots  remaining  in  the  bed  until  It  becomes  cold. 

Obapes  DnoppiNO  (Tom).— The  wetness  of  the  border  from  its  not 
being  kept  dry  by  a  waterproof  covering  is  the  most  likely  cause  of  the 
berries  dropping  when  the  bunches  are  touched;  the  berries  have 
attained  a  stato  of  decomposition.  Vou  may  save  those  bunches  that 
are  still  good  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  dry  by  fire  heat  during  the  day 
only ;  much  depends,  however,  on  the  kind  of  Grape  you  arc  endeavour- 
ing to  keep.  The  border  should  also  be  kept  dry.  The  bunches  should 
be  frequently  examined,  and  any  mouldy  berries' scrupulously  cut  out  as 
soon  as  seen. 

ViNXS  FOB  a  Obsbnbouse  (8.  A,  N.).^  For  a  greenhouse  the  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Trcntham  Black  are  the  be.st  of  Black  Grapes,  and  of 
White  Grapes  the  White  Frontignnn  and  Bucklsnd  Sweetwater  are  good. 

Kauha  Bed  {Idem).— Dig  out  the  soil  where  the  bed  is  to  be  made  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet,  and  with  a  pick  loosen  the  bottom  below  tbat,  then  fill  up 
with  the  top 'spit  of  a  common  or  moor  of  peat  or  bog  soil,  that  being 
best  which  is  brown  and  full  of  the  particles  of  fine  sUicions  sand.  It 
should  be  chopped  with  a  spade,  made  somewhat  fine,  and  mixed  with 
one-third  of  the  top  spit  of  the  ordinary  soil,  if  this  be  of  a  light  or 
loamy  nature,  but  avoid  it  altogether  if  of  limestone  or  chalk.  It  is  pre- 
somed  the  soil  Is  drained,  for  Uiough  these  plants  like  moistore  they  do 
not  thrive  where  water  lodges  in  the  snbsoiL 

PitUNXNa  Camet.t.tab  (J.  JF.,  irainmer»mUk)d— The  beet  time  to  prone 
these  is  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  or  directly  after  the  bloom- 
ing Is  past,  and  always  before  the  plants  start  into  growth.  After  having 
been  pruned,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  heat  of 
frt>m  60°  to  55P  at  night,  be  syringed  morning  and  evening,  and  the  house 
otherwise  kept  moist.  Give  a  moderate  amount  of  air  and  slight  shade 
from  bright  sun ;  that  of  Vines  overhead  is  very  suitable.  Continue  this 
treatment  until  the  shoots  have  ceased  to  elongate ;  then  admit  more  air, 
and  expose  more  folly  to  the  light;  do  not  allow  the  son  to  shine  power- 
fully on  tbe  leaves  whilst  wet,  and  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with 
water.  When  the  buds  are  set,  keep  the  plants  well  aired  and  cool,  con- 
tinning  them  under  glass.  The  grossness  and  immaturity  of  the  wood  is 
the  cause  of  the  absence  of  flower-buds.  Keep  them  in-doors  in  future, 
and  thna  have  the  wood  matured. 

Vim  BoB]>EB  Rbnovatino  (Idem).— Tou  may  safely  take  off  the  soil 
down  to  the  roots,  replace  it  with  6  inches  of  turfy  loam  or  sods  cut  from 
a  paatnre  8  inches  thick,  chopped  with  a  spade,  adding  one-sixth  of 
boiled  crushed,  or  half-inch,  bones,  and  then  cover  with  18  ixiphes  of 
fresh  stable-manure,  so  as  to  raise  a  gentle  warmth.  Tour  plan  oi  tiJdng 
out  a  trench  6  feet  wide,  and  filling  it  with  manure  is  not  good,  but  if 
your  border  is  narrow  you  may  take  out  a  trench  as  you  propose  in 
front,  and  fill  it  with  the  above  compost.  If  you  find  the  roots  18  inches 
or  %  feet  deep,  do  not  leave  them  at  that  depth,  and  cover  with  1  foot 
ol  manure,  and  then  with  6  or  8  Inches  of  soU,  as  that  would  make  their 
ease  the  same  as  before  you  began ;  but  the  best  mode  of  proceeding, 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil,  will  be  to  lay  the  roots  bare,  and 
cover  them  with  0  inches  of  compost,  putting  hot  dung  or  leaves  on  the 
top  to  attract  them  into  the  compost;  or  a  better  plan  would  be  to  lift 
tne  Vines  carefolly,  spread  out  their  roots  on  the  surface  of  the  border, 
•ad  eover  with  6  inches  of  fresh  soil,  placing  on  that  18  inches  of  leaves 
and  litter,  so  as  to  raise  a  gentle  heat.  Put  as  much  manure  as  yoa  like 
oa  the  border,  bat  avoid  mixing  it  with  the  soil. 

Ptjorr  FOB  A  Low  Hbdob  (J.  C.  B«a^).— The  best  plant  which  we  kaew 
is  Doable-flowering  Furze.  For  an  inside  fence  Laomstinns  would 
*  answer  very  well,  If  out  in  every  year  in  May. 

AZ.PZNB  8TBAWBBBBT  SowiNO  (A.  JB.).— The  begloniag  of  Xareh  ie  a 
good  time  to  sow  the  seed  in  pens  or  boxes.  Plaee  them  in  a  frame  with 
a  gentle  heat.  The  seed  may  be  procured  thzongh  any  norserymaa  or 
aeedflnap  of  aote. 

Foamiio  Stbawbbbbibs  (Idem),  —  Too  may  place  the  Blsisk  Prince 
Strawberry  in  a  vinery  to  force  at  the  beginning  of  December,  and  ii  a 
praper  temperature  is  secured,  that  for  vines  answering  well,  you  may 
•apaet  frvit  ripe  in  Febrnary  or  early  in  March.  It  is  w^  not  to  employ 
too  rnaoh  heat. 

Bhxjbabb  and  Bba-kaia  Fobcsro  (JdsaO.— If  you  ^aoe  the  roots  in  a 
lumse  with  a  iempecature  of  from  6BP  to  tt^«  yoa  wiUliaTe  both  in  thcce 
ircakB  or  a  month. 


BowxNO  FOBBST  Tbsb  Sxbds  (An  Old  AubscriAsr)^— Now  is  the  tisM  to 
sow  the  berries  of  the  Irish  Tew  in  a  bed  of  rather  light  soa  in  a 
sheltered  situation ;  cover  them  with  an  inch  of  soil.  Thisls  also  a  good 
time  to  sow  acorns  and  Chestnuts.  Sow  in  drills  about  9  inchea  apart, 
and  allow  an  interval  of  from  lA  to  8  inches  between  the  seeds.  Any 
good  soil  wiU  do.  Too  may  also  sow  Walnuts  in  the  same  manner, 
oovering  them  witii  14  or  S  inches  of  soil :  or  you  may  preserve  the  nats 
in  sand,  and  sow  them  in  February.  Ton  may  sow  the  seeds  of  the 
Larch  early  in  March  in  soil  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  covering  to  the 
depth  of  aboot  an  ineh.  Look  out  for  mice,  for  they  frequently  eat  the 
seeds. 

WBIOBX.A  BOSBA.  (A  Tounff  HanO^.—YooT  Weigelas,  taken  up  from  the 
shrubbery,  will  flower  in  the  greenhouse  in  spring  if  the  wood  is  sniH- 
clently  npened,  and  if  they  be  kept  witii  the  pots  plunged  in  an  open 
sonny  situation  until  January,  when  you  may  introduce  them  into  the 
greenhouse.  If  you  take  cuttings  from  the  shoots  of  the  current  year, 
prepare  them  like  those  of  Currants,  and  insert  them  in  the  same  manner 
in  an  open  situation,  yet  sheltered,  in  sandy  soil,  yon  will  find  them  take 
as  freely.    Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it. 

Eauoab  in  Pots  (Jd«m).-— The  Ealmias  now  in  a  sunny  spot  may  re- 
main where  they  are,  the  pots  being  plunged.  We  fear  that  as  you  x«pt 
them  under  a  shady  tree  until  September,  they  will  not  flower,  but  that 

Sou  will  know  by  thefr  buda.  They  may  be  introduced  into  the  green- 
ouse  early  in  February.  You  could  not  have  done  worse  than  to  have 
put  the  shrubs  where  you  did,  for  though  the  plants  grow  in  such  situ- 
ations, flower-buds  are  seldom  formed,  and  ihej  are  formed  mmsh 
earlier  than  September. 

Olbanobbs  in  Bktbance  Hall  fS.  P.).— The  pans  In  which  tbe  pots 
stand  should  not  be  kept  full  of  water,  but  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  foliage  should  be  given  at  the  surface  when  required 

Forcing  Roses  (W.  G.  J!.).>-Your  plan  of  making  up  a  bed  of  leaves  is 
good,  and  will  do  excellently  to  secure  a  good  root-action  and  the  eyes 
breaking  with  certainty.  When  the  shoots  are  an  inch  long,  gradnallv 
withdraw  the  pots  from  the  hotbed,  and  remove  them  to  a  cool,  light, 
and  airy  shelf  in  the  stove.  Sprinkle  them  overhead  morning  and  even- 
ing with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  house  until  the  buds  show 
colour.  You  may  keep  thorn  in  the  bed  as  you  propose  until  they  show 
their  buds,  but  we  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  command  the  requisite 
temperature. 

Black  Peince  Btbawbebby  fob  Eablt  Fobcino  (Idem).— It  is  oo6t>t 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  for  early  forcing,  and  we  have  nsed  it 
extensively  for  the  purpose  during  many  yeara. 

Viola  hibebnica  {W,  £.).— We  do  not  know  a  species  so  called.  It  is 
quite  possible,  as  you  say,  that  it  is  the  same  as  V.  comuta,  and  that  it 
is  quite  common  in  old  gardens  in  Derbyshfre,  for  V.  comuta  was  intro- 
duced as  long  since  as  177fi.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  wias 
known  to  old  gardeners  as  the  Pyrenean  Violet.  The  yellow  leaf  of  the 
Nepeta  is  pretty,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  from  a  single  leaf  to  judge  of  its 
merits.    You  will  have  to  prove  by  growing  it  whether  it  is  permanent. 

Salt  and  LraiE  as  Mancbeb  {J.  B.  Jl.).— We  cannot  answer  you  better 
than  by  giving  two  extracts  from  "  Manures,  or  Muck  for  the  Many,'* 
which  you  can  have  free  by  post  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  fonr 
postage  stamps  with  your  direction : — 

**To  garden  soil  of  the  usual  staple  about  fifty  bushels  of  Ume  per 
acre  are  a  sufficient  quantity.  If  the  soil  be  clayey  the  quantity  may  be 
doubled.  A  very  excellent  manure  is  formed  by  mixing  one  bushel  of 
salt  with  every  two  bushels  of  lime.  Lime  cannot  be  applied  to  the  soil 
too  fresh  from  the  kiln ;  for,  if  allowed  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the 
afr,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  chalk. 

'*  When  crops  are  devastated  by  the  slug,  dress  them  some  evening,  so 
as  to  render  the  surface  of  the  soil  quite  white,  with  caustic  lime,  dariAg 
the  promise  of  a  few  days*  dry  weather.  It  is  instant  destruction  to 
every  slug  it  falls  upon,  and  those  that  it  misses  are  destroyed  by  their 
coming  in  contact  with  it  when  moving  in  search  of  food. 

"  Mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  salt  to  two  bushels  of  Ume, 
it  Is  an  excellent  manure  for  Potatoes,  dug  into  the  soil  at  planting-tinle. 
Twenty  bushels  of  lime,  and  ten  of  salt,  wotild  be  enough  for  an  acre 
sown  over  the  surface." 

"  Salt  applied  in  the  soring  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  has 
been  found  very  beneficial  to  Asparagus,  Brosd  Beans,  Lettuces,  Onions, 
Carrots.  Parsnips,  Potatoes,  and  Beets.  Indeed,  its  properties  are  so 
generally  useful,  not  only  as  promoting  fertility,  hot  as  destroying  slogs, 
Ac,  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  the  whole  garden  every  March  wHh  this 
manure,  at  the  rate  above  specified.  The  flower  garden  isinclodedln 
this  recommendation ;  for  some  of  the  best  practical  gardeners  reeom- 
mend  it  for  the  Stock,  Hyacinth,  Amaryllis,  ixia.  Anemone,  Golchieam, 
Narcissus,  Ranunculus,  ac. ;  and  in  the  fruit  garden  it  has  been  ionnd 
beneficial  to  almost  every  one  of  its  tenants,  espeoially  the  Cherry  sued 
Apple.  On  lawns  and  walks  it  helps  to  drive  away  worms,  and  to 
destroy  moss." 

Sbedliko  Vbbbbnas  (Deri).— They  were  quite  faded  and  crushed. 
Flowers  for  an  opinion  to  be  formed  should  be  placed  in  damp  moss  and 
a  box  that  the  post-office  ponohes  will  not  crush. 

Vabxous  {A.  C.  8.). — ^Were  every  correspondent  to  ask  so  many  qnefi- 
tlons  at  one  time  sjl  the  pages  of  this  Journal  would  not  suffice  for  an- 
swers. We  must  be  brief  even  in  answering  six  of  the  questions.  1,  When 
Grapes  are  ripe  they  will  keep  longer  if  kept  cool— say  in  a  temperature 
of  from  81^^  to  45°.  In  doll  weatJier  keep  the  afr  dry  and  in  motion. 
2,  Severe  thinning  of  the  leaves  Will  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  shanking 
of  the  fruit.    8,  Cutting  away  a  jSnaA  portion  of  the  young  wood  woiud 


foliage  has  been  attacked  by  insects  or  has  been  hurt  hyx 

tion.    6,  The  **  Oardener's  Assistant,"  written  by  Mr.  Bnbert  Thosipfon* 

and  published  by  Blaokie  4t  Sons,  is  a  first-class  wor)k 

Apples  {J.  W.  £.).— There  are  probably  many  Applea  which 
transparent  and  pinkish"  when  cooked.    The  Waltham  Abbey  i 
and  the  Oolden  NoUe  especially  do  so. 

Nbw  Bobbs  {C.  S.  Q>  £.).— Ton  can  obtain  all  the  French  oneiLfraa 
H.  Eugtoe  Verdier.  8,  Bae  Dnacis,  Oare  d'lvry,  Paris,  and  **  Vn.yfM" 
from  Mr.  Bebeii  Watd»  Jpevleh  Beaeqr. 
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Obosse  Hiononke  v.  Rotal  Ororoe  Peaches  (Lincoln).— A  Boyal 
<}«orge  and  a  Orosse  Hignonne  of  equal  merit,  health,  &c.,  having  over* 
grown  each  other,  bo  that  yon  are  under  the  necessity  of  remoYing  one 
of  them,  we  advise  yoa,  as  they  are  in  a  Peach-hoase,  to  retain  the 
Grosse  Mignonne,  as  there  it  will  bo  less  liable  to  mildew  and  other 
defects  thui  the  Royal  George. 

Stosiko  Medlabs  (Medlar).— The  fruit  should  be  left  on  the  tree  until 
the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  or  until  the  stalk  parts 
readily  from  the  shoot,  and  when  that  is  the  case  choose  a  dry  day  for 
gathering  and  placing  upon  shelves  in  the  fruit-room.  Do  not  place  the 
Medlars  upon  straw  unless  very  clean  and  dry,  as  that  is  apt  to  cause 
them  to  be  mouldy  and  acquire  a  musty  flavour.  They  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  a  fungus  which  first  makes  its  appearance  on  the  stalks 
and  spreads  over  the  fruit.  To  prevent  this  the  stalks  may  be  dipped  in 
a  strong  solution  of  salt.  Careful  supervision  is  necessary,  any  mouldy 
fruits  being  removed  when  first  seen,  otherwise  the  fungus  spreads 
rapidly.  Your  fruit,  we  think,  is  attacked  by  fungus,  and  if  so  is  unwhole- 
aome. 

Pbukiho  Everobbeks  (Id«m).— We  know  of  no  cheap  work  on  the 
subject.  You  may  avoid  stumps  by  not  cutting  back  too  closely,  and  by 
always  cutting  back  to  smaller  or  twiggy  shoots.  Allow  some  shoots  to 
remun  longer  than  others,  and  cut  the  strong  shoots  closer  to  their  base 
than  the  twiggy  ones.  Judgment  is  required  in  cutting  toees  so  that 
they  may  look  well.  Nothing  is  uglier  than  a  **  crop,"  or  all  the  branches 
cut  to  one  length.    Leave  them  feathery. 

Cbanbebby  Cultubb  (J.  P.  a.),— The  Cranberry  may  bo  cultivated  in 
beds  of  peat  or  bog  soil,  and  la  best  on  4he  margin  of  a  clear  pond  or 
running  stream.  Dig  out  the  ground  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
may  be  6  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Place  about  8  inches 
of  sandstone  over  it,  and  above  that  9  inches  of  bog  soil.  The  plants 
may  be  planted  about  2  feet  apart,  and  then  allow  the  water  to  run 
in.  If  you  wish  to  grow  the  American  Cranberry,  which  is  larger  and 
better  than  the  British  specieH,  you  may  make  in  a  damp  situation  a 
bed  of  bog  soil  9  inches  in  depth,  and  0  inches  below  the  surrounding 
ground  when  finished.  The  roots  should  be  planted  in  spring  when 
danger  from  frost  is  past,  or  early  in  autumn,  at  2  feet  apart,  and  they 
quickly  spread  in  all  directions.  The  plnnts  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water.  Their  homo  is  a  bog  or  swamp.  We  do  not 
know  where  plants  may  be  had. 

Raibiko  Febks  ebox  Spobes  (Id^m).— Half  fill  a  pot  or  pan  with 
fiieoes  of  broken  pots,  and  fill  to  the  rim  with  peat  two-thirds,  and  loam 
one-third,  adding  one-sixth  of  silver  sand.  Make  the  surface  smooth 
and  firm,  and  give  a  good  waterinff.  Whilst  wet  scatter  the  powder  or 
spores  of  the  Fern  over  the  surface;  or,  holding  a  frond  with  ripe 
fqpore-oases  over  the  pot,  rub  the  hand  against  the  back  or  under  side 
of  the  frond,  and  the  yellow  or  brown  powder-like  spores  will  settle 
npon  the  suriace  of  the  soil.  Gently  pat  the  surface  with  the  hand  and 
oover  the  pot  with  a  bell-glass,  its  rim  fitting  exactly  within  the  rim  of 
the  pot  and  resting  on  the  soil.  Plaoe  the  pot  in  a  saucer,  and  fill  the 
latter  with  water,  always  keeping  it  full,  and  put  all  in  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  from  60"  to  65^,  the  house  being  shaded  from  bright  sun, 
or  if  not,  a  paper  cap  made  to  fit  on  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  and  put 
on  during  bright  sun,  will  answer  every  purpose  of  shade.  The  surface 
of  the  floil  must  always  be  kept  moist,  and  the  glass  should  be  kept  on 
closely  until  the  soil  becomes  green ;  then  tilt  the  glass  a  little  on  one 
side  by  night,  and  increase  the  amount  of  air  by  day  and  as  the  surface 
becomes  more  green.  Continue  the  bell-alass  over  the  pot  until  the  plants 
have  formed  two  or  three  fronds,  and  then  gradually  harden  off  and  pot 
the  seedlings  when  latge  enough  to  handle,  keeping  them  moist  and 
carefully  shaded. 

SowzNo  Ankuals  fob  Spbixo  BI.OOM  (E.  F.).—lt  is  now  too  late  to 
sow  them.  To  do  well  they  should  be  sown  in  September  or  early  in 
October.  It  would  therefore  be  better  to  defer  sowing  until  spring,  and 
then  they  will  not  flower  nearly  so  soon  as  if  sown  in  autumn.  Your 
Tropieolum  was  too  much  crushed  and  faded  to  be  identified. 

BowuKO-OBEEir  (An  Old  Sub.).— Wo  advise  dressing  the  bowling-green 
in  February  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  equal  quantities  of  finelv 
sifted  ashes  and  rotten  manure.  Allow  the  creasing  to  remain  untu 
April,  and  then  go  over  it  with  a  rake,  filling  up  the  small  holes.  On 
•  dry  dav,  with  an  early  prospect  of  rain,  sow  over  it  Cynosnms  oris- 
tatns,  4  lbs. ;  Festuoa  dnrlu80ula,41b8. ;  Poa  nemoralla,  8  lbs. ;  TrifoUmn 
minus,  4  lbs.,  and  Lotus  comlculatus,  1  lb.,  and  roll  well.  Allow  the 
grass  to  grow  until  the  beginning  of  May,  then  mow  and  roll  twice 
•-week.    The  weight  of  seed  named  is  for  an  acre.    Towards  the  end  of 


..     be  previa 

evening,  in  autumn  during  moist  weather  water  the  grass  with  lime 
water,  which  wUl  bring  the  worms  to  the  surface,  and  they  mav  then  be 
•wept  oit  One  peek  of  lime  to  thirty  gallons  of  water  la  the  right 
strength.  Put  the  lime  in  a  cask,  pour  the  water  in,  stir  well,  allow  the 
liquid  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  use  the  clear  liquid  only.  It 
may  be  applied  with  a  rose  watering-^t,  give  a  good  drenching,  and,  if 
necessary,  repeat  the  application.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  grass  well 
rolled,  and  espedaUy  In  autumn. 

DxsTBOxnro  Thbips  (CJbarI««).— Choose  a  calm  evening  and  AH  the 
house  with  tobacco  amoke,  so  that  a  plant  cannot  be  seen  from  the  out- 
side through  the  glass.  Repeat  this  every  alternate  night  for  a  week, 
and  smoke  again  whenever  the  pest  is  seen.  Burning  sulphur  is  so  in- 
Inrious  that  it  will  kill  Vines  as  well  as  all  animal  and  vegeUble  life. 
Tobacco  smoke  will  destroy  the  white  and  black  thrips.  Be  sure  to  hsTe 
the  foliage  dry  when  the  house  la  f mnigated,  and  shut  it  up  close. 

MA1IDBTILI.A  suATBOLBirs  CuLTUBS  (Sdward  (Tray).— Keep  the  plant 
in  its  present  pot  untfl  March,  and  then  repot  it.  The  plant  will  not  lose 
its  leaves.  Give  no  mote  water  than  suflfdent  to  maintain  it  in  health, 
and  to  prevent  the  leaves  shrivelling.    It  wiU  be  all  the  better  of  a  rest. 

Lawv  Rbhotatxito  (F.  J,  C.).— You  will  overcome  the  moss  and  coarse- 
ness of  the  grass  ky  giving  a  good  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  between  the 
present  time  snd  March,  scratching  the  surface  with  a  long-toothed  Iron 
rake  two  or  three  ttates.  Freqoent  mowing  and  rolling  will  do  the  rest. 
The  best  and  only  way  to  level  a  lawn  is  to  take  down  the  hills  and  fill 
im  the  hollows,  putting  In  stakes  with  their  tops  all  on  one  level,  and 
filling  up  the  giunnd  or  taking  it  down  as  required.  Grass  seeds  wHl 
not  thrive  la  a  poor  sabsoll,  from  whioh  the  smfsee  sea  bad  been  re- 


moved to  a  depth  of  2  Icct,  nor  on  those  parts  where  the  hlllB  have 
taken  down,  unless  fresh  soil  be  brought  and  the  subsoil  removed  or  dog 
up  and  exposed  to  frost,  so  as  to  become  ameliorated. 

Bblladohm A  LiLixs  KOT  Flowebino  (E.  M.).— Your  treatment  Is  alto- 
gether wrong.  They  ought  never  to  be  placed  in  a  cupboard,  nor  to  be 
Dotted  so  frequently.  Keep  them  under-potted,  and  set  on  a  shelf  In  the 
greenhouse,  keeping  them  in  the  full  sun  all  the  year  roxmd,andwflU 
suppUed  with  water  up  to  the  end  of  May;  then  reduce  the  quantity, 
but  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become  dust  dry  at  any  time,  and  do  not  pot 
them  again  until  they  have  flowered.  Afterwards  let  them  raise  them- 
selves out  of  the  pot  before  any  more  is  done  than  rectifying  the  dralB- 
age.  We  fear  your  situation  out  of  doors  was  not  warm  enough.  They 
require  a  border  in  front  of  a  greenhouse  or  stove  to  do  wdl  in  oar 
climate,  a  mulching  of  leaves  in  winter,  and  the  soil  to  be  well  dralnea. 

Peopaoatimo  Pebkettya  mucboxata  (Idcio).— It  is  propagated  Vy 
lavers  and  cuttings,  the  former  being  successful.  The  seedlings  raised 
from  iU  berries  may  not  flower  for  another  five  years.  You  can  only 
accelerate  that  by  frequent  removal  of  the  plants  and  propagation. 

Book  (F.  JenJMiw).— Loudon's  "  Villa  Garden  "  might  suit  you.  We  have 
a  volume  now  printing  on  the  same  subject,  and  fully  lUustrated.  We 
have  to  apologise  If  we  have  not  answered  former  qnerlM;  PjMse  to 
repeat  them,  for  we  do  not  remember  them.  (Jf.  A.  JB.).— We  know  oi 
no  botanical  work  devoted  to  alpine  plants. 

Gbeenhouse  fob  WiKTBBDto  PLANTS  (Ij^norawtw).— For  a  width  of 
8^  feet  we  would  have  a  two-feet  walk  in  the  centre,  a  atage  of  seven! 
shelves  against  the  back  wall  so  as  to  rise  within  18  inches  or  so  of  tbM 
top,  and  tt  flat  stage  or  shelf  in  front.  You  may  have  about  three  renO- 
Ifttors  in  the  front  wall,  and  front  glass  would  scarcely  be  needed;  and 
two  good  ventilators,  one  at  each  end.  Just  below  the  apex,  would  bs 
quite  sufiiciont,  so  that  you  could  have  the  roof  fixed  and  m>  raften. 
BriUsh  plate  would  suit  you,  so  would  Hartley's  rough  plate,  wWch  wooW 
require  no  shading.  Either  a  brick  ArnotVs  or  a  Hays's  stove  woold  suit 
you.  If  the  latter,  have  one  with  a  fiat  top,  so  thatyou  can  set  an  Ircm 
basin  of  water  over  it,  and  see  "  Doings  of  the  Last  Week"  as  to  a  oaall 
pipe  leading  from  it  to  the  external  atmosphere. 

Heatino  a  Viheby  (BirstwUh  Lodge).— 1,  Your  two  flow-pipes  and  a 

return  inside  a  perforated  flue  will  ^ve  you  about  enough  heat  to  eom- 

mence  forcing  in  February,  and  the  one  flow  and  return  la  the  flue  will 

do  for  the  lute  house,  in  which  the  Vines  may  be  aUowed  to  break  natorsuy. 

3,  The  flue,  18  inches  wide,  covered  with  perforated  tiles  to  let  heat  op 

from  the  rotum-pipos  will  do  well  In  assisting  Vines  in  noU  lAaeed  on 

them ;  but  were  we  building  such  a  flue  along  the  back  of  the  house  we 

would  prefer  to  have  the  tiles  close,  leave  all  our  pipes  exposed,  and  t^ 

the  heat  from  the  fiimace  along  the  flue,  and  out  at  a  chimney  at  the 

farther  end.    8,  On  your  plan,  yes ;  4,  ditto ;  and  5,  ditto ;  but  wo  wowd 

prefer  the  flue  for  hot  air  from  the  furnace,  and  the  return-pipe  exposed. 

1      Vabious  (S.).— Before  yon  read  this,  probably,  you  will  have  regretted 

I  sending  your  disoourteous  letter.    We  are  obUged  to  limit  onr  replies. 

I  Information  as  to  the  culture  of  one  or  two  plants  we  readily  give  at  a 

Oabdek  PiAK— Stove,  &c.  (M.  B.).— We  have  no  doubt  that  Hays's 
stove  would  suit  your  small  house,  especially  with  a  gas-pipe  leading 
from  it ;  and  in  very  severe  weather  you  could  either  have  anevaporating- 
pan,  or  keep  the  floor  near  the  stove  damp.    There  is  the  advantage,  that 
for  such  a  stove  you  can  do  all  the  work  comfortably  whatever  the  weawer 
may  be.    If  your  greenhouse  part  had  a  tiled  floor  a  smsll  flue  ^>5^^^^ 
would  also  answer  well ;  and  considering  the  expense  of  the  mpued 
fuel  for  the  stove  we  think  it  would  be  found  more  economical,  bat  of 
that  we  cannot  be  certain,  never  having  worked  the  stove.    We  »PP">ve  of 
the  summer  planting  of  your  long  circular  border  of  90S  feet,  but  think  U 
would  bo  improved  by  an  edging  next  the  grass  all  round  of  Ceristfumor 
variegated  Arabia,  which  would  be  useful  both  for  winter  and  sonuner 
phmting.    There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  border  might  be  maoe 
gay  in  spring  and  the  ground  well  covered  in  winter;  but  the  duBenltj  is 
to  do  it  in  any  way,  and  now,  without  previous  preparation,  ••as  reaaim- 
ably  as  possible."    Such  a  border  could  be  filled  entirely  with  heibaoeoas 
pUnts,  as  diiTerent  kinds  of  Daisies,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  blue,  punle, 
and  yellow  Cliveden  Pansies,  Anemones,  especially  the  single  «^^ 
the  yellow  and  orange  Cheiranthns,  and  a  number  of  colours  of  Wall- 
flowers for  the  back  of  the  borders.    With  the  exception  of  the  latter, 
whioh  had  oetter  be  sown  every  April  in  a  border,  and  the  Anemones, 
whioh  should  be  lifted  when  ripe  and  planted  now,  all  the  rest  woold 
need  to  be  taken  up  about  the  middle  of  May,  pUnted,  and  divided  be- 
fore planting,  in  a  reserve  garden,  and  be  planted  again  when  the 
bedding  plants  were  removed.    A  very  interesting  border  may  be  uos 
formed :  A  row  of  Winter  Aconite  near  the  edgingUne,  and  behind  ita  Um 
of  Snowdrops ;  then,  say,  one-foot  circles,  with  a  foot  between  tbsai  oc 
the  diiTerent  coloured  Crocuses  and  Primroses ;  then  a  foot  from  tbeae 
other  circles  of  dwarf  Tulips,  Pansies,  Cheirsnthus,  and  PelyasCluis; 
behind  these  patches  of  taller  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  Hyacinths,  MMDSd 
by  Wallflowers.    The  whole  ground  between  these  litUe  circles  migbiha 
carpeted  with  Cerastium,  or  with  such  annuals  as  pink  and  sUte  Vir- 
ginian Stock,  white  and  pink  Silene  penduU,  and  blue  Nemcmhila,  sovb 
&  a  border  in  July,  and  lifted  and  transplanted  as  soon  as  the  beddliig 
flowers  were  gone.    Much  might  be  done  b v  sowing  boxes  of  such  annnals 
in  the  greenhouse  now,  keeping  them  hardy  after  being  eslabUsbed,  sad 
planting  them  out  in  February  or  March.     For  early  spring  Moomlf 
K         *  ,_  .^  X  _.„  __-^  i._.v_;.  ^^    ^^^  are  two  ««*  sl 


there  are  few  annuals  that  will  need  hotbed  aid.  These  are  two  a«^  i 
the  many  ways  such  a  border  may  be  managed,  and  both  would  yieid 
what  yon  want— ent  flowers;  but  both  would  be  oostiy  if  no  prspszstkn 
has  been  made,  as  bynomode  of  managing  snnnsls  sown  now  in  a  f 
house,  or  sown  in  a  sUght  hotbed  in  February,  and  hardened  oL, 
planted  out  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Maxch,  will  they  bloom  i 
eientiy  to  be  removed  before  bedding-ont  time,  with  the  exoeptios  of 
Viiginlan  Stocks,  Bilenes,  Ac  The  common  Csndytnfts  will  Uoom  Tsn[ 
earWif  sown  from  July  to  August;  and  we  have  omitted  to  state  that  all 
the  sweet  VIoleU  wonid  do  well  in  snob  a  border  in  spring.  To  snake  the 
most  of  it  there  will  be  great  labour  in  removing  as  weU  ss  in  plsntiiy. 
We  think  your  combination  of  vineij,  greenhouse,  and  fowMumse  wlB  do 


saucers  set  insiae  ox  oioer  saucsra  scanning  upngai  u  tne  a«iuA  wui 
were  it  not  for  the  fowls'  ploklng  the  oovering  of  the  wire  fsnee  th^ 
sepanAss  the  fowl  psflt  fM»  the  generri  gi«.>iiln«m,  iroiad  tiagci^ 
appeaianoe. 
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Btastiko  Tzires  Aia>  ^TRk-wasjoaaa  (J,  H^  LaiMroiMfw).— Ton  should 
not  start  yonr  Yines  fai  pots  and  Strawberries  at  OhzlstmaB  in  a  higher 
temperattire  than  ASP  for  the  first  ten  dajs,  and  then  raise  the  heat 
gradoallv.  The  Vines  mar  have  from  5°  to  10^  more  at  the  roots  than  the 
top  if  it  is  convenient  to  give  it.  ^ 

FoBdXo  Ydoeb  Bablt  (^yaiiJb).~If  the  wood  of  your  Vinos,  from 
which  you  cat  the  frnit  six  weeks  ago,  is  not  ripe  now,  what  did  yon  torn 
it  ont  of  doors  for?  It  wonld  have  ripened  mnoh  better  in  the  house, 
and  even  now  would  be  better  in  the  house  and  the  air  kept  dry ;  and 
instead  of,  in  the  chremnstanees,  beginning  to  force  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, you  would  do  better  to  delay  it  to  the  middle  of  that  month  or  the 
beginning  of  February.  Tour  flUing  the  large  pit  in  the  house  with  tree 
leaves  will  do  nothing  to  ripen  the  wood  now;  but  it  will  be  of  import- 
SI^^v  1^°^  *^  ^^^^  a  pit  a  fortnight  before  you  apply  fire  heat,  and  it 
will  help  you  much  daring  the  forcing  time  nntU  the  Qrapes  change 


colour,  when  a  little  dry  soil  could  be  thrown  over  the  leaves.  If  you 
began  to  force  in  January  you  may  expect  to  cut  in  July.  In  the  green- 
house yon  had  better  sow  the  seeds  of  the  Viola  oomuta  in  l£aroh. 

Naxss  or  FBinr  {Ja-mf  Bcott).  —  Pear :  Glou  Morceau.  Applet: 
1,  Lewis's  Incomparable;  2,  Stoup  Leadington;  3,  Striped  Beefing; 
4,  Flower  of  Kent ;  5,  Royal  Somerset ;  6,  Beinette  du  Canada. 

Naioes  07  PI.AXTS  (3f.).  —  1,  A  Gladlolus,  hardy,  but  varieties  too 
numerous  to  allow  of  naming  it.  2,  Lonioera  aureo-roticulatn,  Japanese 
Honeysuckle;  hardv.  8,  Flowers  too  much  injured  to  be  identified,  but 
seemingly  Viola  rothomagensis,  the  Bouen  Heartsease.  {A.  J?.).— 1,  Ste- 
monanthus  maorophyllus ;  2,  Lencostegla  probably,  but  too  imperfect  for 
determination ;  8,  Anemia  hirsuta ;  4,  Dloh^risandra  ovata ;  5,  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata ;  10,  Pterls  flabeUata.  ( 0,  H.).— Pteris  longifolia,  we  believe. 
{Oountrjf  C^mte).— Sedom  camosam  variegatum,  not  quite  hardy. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  November  17th. 


DATm. 

THSBMOMBTSB. 

Wind. 

Batailn 
inches. 

Air. 

Earth. 

Uaz. 

Mhi. 

Max. 

Uin. 

1ft.  dp. 

8ft  dp. 

Sim...  11 
Mod...  12 
Taee. .  18 
Wed.  .14 
Than.  16 
Fxi.  ..  16 
SiU.  ..  17 

Uean 

294)16 
29.945 
29.689 
80.119 
80.121 
29.444 
80.287 

29.728 
29.680 
29.505 
29.808 
29.758 
29.818 
80U)72 

60 
69 
69 
52 
66 
57 
49 

27 
45 
87 
26 
48 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
61 
60 
49 
49 
49 

W. 
8.W. 

W. 

W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
N.W. 

.00 
M 
.14 
.00 
.02 
.00 
.00 

Fine  throughout ;  slight  frost  at  night. 

Fine ;  overcast ;  overcast  and  boisterous ;  rain,  [number  of  aerolites. 

Exceedingly  clear;  very  fine ;  clear  at  night ;  aerolites  very  nume- 
SUght  frost  early  a.m.  ;  uniformly  overcast ;  slight  rain.          [rous. 
Overcast ;  cloudy  and  boisterous ;  very  slight  frost. 
Clear;  quite  cloudless  and  very  fine;  barometer  throughout  the 
week  very  unsteady. 

29.924 

29.687 

66.00 

82.48 

60.00 

49.71 

.. 

0.64 
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NONORNAMENTAL  POULTRY. 
With  reference  to  the  articles  by  "  G.  B.  B.,"  "  Justitu," 
and  "  A.  E.,"  of  Bristol,  in  the  late  Numbers  of  your  paper, 
**  G.  B.  B."  honestly  admits  that  the  Dorkings  are  not  first- 
rate  layers,  and  "  Justitia  "  considers  my  remarks  nnjnstifi- 
ahle,  in  which  I  differ  from  him.  **  A.  B.,"  of  Bristol,  is  not 
80  moderate  in  his  remarks,  and  his  lavish  praise  of  the 
damsy  and  ngly-shaped  Brahma  Pootras  appears  to  me  absurd. 
Brahmas  are  less  prolific  and  less  hardy  than  Game  fowls  in 
my  opinion,  and  the  Brahma  hens  are  clumsy  and  awkward 
mothers.  I  think  Dorkings,  Ooohin-Ghinas,  Brahma  Pootras, 
and  the  large  Malays  are  clumsy  and  ngly-shaped  birds,  and  so 
most  impartial  people  consider  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  common  white'^egged  hamdoor  fowls, 
bred  large,  are  quite  equal  in  all  useful  properties,  and  not 
being  so  much  bred  in-and-in,  are  superior  in  some  respects  to 
any  of  the  Dorkings,  Coohin-Chinas,  Brahma  Pootras,  Spanish, 
Hambnrghs,  or  Malays. 

IxL  stating  this  I  am  fully  aware  that  Dorkings  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  popular  of  poultry,  but  I  think  rather  nn- 
deservedly  so.  They  are  also  a  thoroughly  English  fowl,  which 
ifl  also  in  their  favour. 

The  Spanish  fowls  appear  poor  and  tame  in  blood  and 
oamage  as  compared  to  the  Game  fowls,  whieh  are  the  true  arls- 
toeraoy  of  poultry,  and  the  Ghame  cock  is  certainly  the  king  of 
poultxy.  I  could  mention  the  names  of  many  lady  exhibitors 
of  Game  fowls,  some  of  them  titled  people. 

The  Cochin-Ghina  mania  has  much  abated,  as  we  no  longer 
hear  of  a  hundred  guineas  being  given  for  a  Cochin  cook,  as 
formerly.  I  would  not  give  a  hundred  pence  for  one.  I  am 
aware  Uiat  this  breed  is  even  more  freqnent  than  formerly  at 
exhibitions,  and  more  common  of  oours^. 

I  have  been  a  close  obserrer  of  all  sorts  of  ponltiy,  and  have 
bred  other  sorts  besides  Game  fowls,  and  am  qualified  for  a 
ponltrv  judge  if  required  or  seleeted  as  one.  I  have  not  ex- 
hibited much,  and  not  at  all  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  when  I 
did  exhibit  the  birds  were  only  Black-breasted  Bed  Game,  with 
whieh  I  won  first  prizes,  sweepstakes,  and  commendations. 
I  merely  sign  as  **  KswauBKBT,"  because  I  lived  within  thirty- 
five  miles  of  that  place  at  one  time,  and  the  original  stock  of 
my  Blaek-breasted  Bed  Game  came  from  Newmarket ;  bat  I 
never  resided  there. 

With  poultry  fenders  the  proper  motto  shonld  be  "  Chaeun 
^  son  gcidt."  I  most  eondnde  with  nearly  the  words  of  my 
funily  motto,  wMeh  is  **  Frangcu  mm  fiecU$ ;  '*  and  though  we 
'*  maj  break  "  off  from  nseless  diseossione  on  snoh  a  snbjeot,  I 
cannot  **  bend  "  one  inch  from  my  own  opinions  as  given*    I 


am  open  to  discussion  on  Game  fowls  and  Game  Bantams,  but 
am  not  interested  enough  in  them  to  discuss  other  breeds — 
much  at  all  events. — Newmabkbt. 


WOODBRIBGE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Ws  have  received  many  communications  relative  to  this  dis- 
creditably managed  Exhibition,  but  have  recently  declined  their 
insertion  because  we  knew  that  the  company  which  established 
it  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  a  judicial  examination.  We 
now  refrain  from  all  comments,  and  merely  give  a  condensation 
of  a  lengthy  report  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle^  of  the  Equity  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Comity  Court  at  Woodbridge,  on  the  12th  inst. 

"  Jeremiah  Wright,  draper,  Woodbridge,  and  Others  versus 
John  Dallenger,  accountant,  Woodbridge. — This  was  a  plaint 
in  equity.  The  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Wright,  B.  W.  Allen,  Kemp, 
Kent,  Bannister,  &  Syson,  the  Committee  of  the  Suffolk  Poultry 
Sooiety,  stated  that  in  March  last  they  and  the  defendant  verb- 
ally agreed  to  form  a  partnership  called  "  The  Suffolk  Poultry 
Society,"  with  the  object  of  holding  a  poultry  show  at  Wood- 
bridge  in  May.  The  show  was  held  accordingly,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens  of  poultry  shown,  and  entrance 
fees  paid  and  prizes  awarded ;  the  defendant  received  the  en- 
trance fees  and  other  sums  of  money  which  ought  to  have  been 
plaoed  to  the  eredit  of  the  partnership  and  applied  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  prizes  and  the  other  debts  and  demands  incurred 
in  the  working  of  the  partnership,  and  the  balance,  if  any, 
divided  among  the  partners  (plaintiffs  and  defendant).  The 
plaintiffs  had  frequently  requested  defendant  to  apply  the  monev 
received  by  him  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  and  to  fumiah 
them  with  accounts  of  all  the  dealings  and  transactions  of  the 
partnership,  bnt  defendant  had  not  done  so ;  and  by  reason  of 
his  neglect  to  do  so,  on  August  31st  a  plaint  was  entered  in  this 
Court  against  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant  by  a  creditor  of 
the  partnership  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  dne  to  him,  and  de- 
fendant had  been  threatened  with  legal  proceedings  by  other 
creditors  of  the  partnership.  Th^  further  said  that  the  defen  • 
dant  had  in  his  possession  all  the  partnership  books  and 
accounts,  letters,  papera,  and  writings  ^elating  to  the  above- 
mentioned  matter ;  that  the  whole  of  the  property,  stock,  and 
credits  of  the  partnership  did  not  exceed  £000,  and  that  th^ 
desired  to  have  the  affairs  wound  up  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Court,  and  to  have  the  balance,  if  any,  divided,  th^  being  ready 
and  willing,  if  necessary,  to  bear  their  respective  shares  and 
proportions  of  the  debts  and  obligations  of  the  partnership  ae- 
coraing  to  the  direetion  of  the  Court.  They,  therefore,  prayed 
for  a  decree  that  an  account  might  be  taken  of  the  parteierdiip 
transaotions  and  the  affairs  wound  up,  that  the  defendant  mic^t 
pay  into  Court  any  mcmies  whidb  might  be  found  due  to  him 
nnder  the  partnership  account,  that  the  partnership  debts  might 
bepaid  onipl  the  assets,  and  the  balance  if  any,  divided  among 
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the  parties ;  and  if  the  assets  were  insnffioient,  the  plfuntifb  and 
defendant  might  be  ordered  to  oontribate  in  suon  proportion 
as  i^oold  be  just  to  a  fond  to  be  raised  for  the  payment  of  snoh 
debts  and  liabilities. 

**  The  defendant,  in  answer,  filed  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  the  partnership,  called  the  Suffolk  Ponltzy  Society,  was 
formed  on  Jnoe  17,  1868,  that  no  diyidend  had  been  declared 
at  any  time,  nor  had  the  Society  ever  been  dissolved.  He  ad- 
mitted that  a  show  was  held  in  Hay,  and  some  entrance  fees 
paid,  bat  others,  and  also  other  monies  were  still  unpaid ;  that 
he  had  received  some  of  the  entrance  fees,  and  other  sums  of 
mon^  which  he  had  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  and 
applied  in  paying  prizes  awarded,  and  in  other  debts  and  de- 
mands incurred  in  the  workiug  of  the  Society  according  to  a 
balance-sheet  and  account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  he  filed, 
and  that  he  had  received  certain  other  sums  not  inserted  in 
the  accounts  and  balance-sheet,  which  he  was  ready  to  account 
for,  and  charged  himself  with  as  credits  against  the  balance  due 
to  him  from  the  Society.  He  denied  that  frequent  applications 
had  been  made  to  him  for  accounts,  or  that  be  had  neglected  to 
furnish  the  accounts,  but  on  the  contrazy,  had  furnished  the 
plaintiffs  with  a  balance-sheet  and  accounts,  and  also  sent  a 
printed  copy  to  every  prizetaker  at  the  show,  and  every  member 
of  the  Society  who  had  paid  his  subscription.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  the  books,  &c.,  in  his  possession,  and  divers  writings, 
&c.,  but  not  all  of  them,  which  he  was  ready  to  produce  to  any 
Court  having  jorisdiction  in  the  matter.  He  alleged  that  the 
credits  of  the  Society  exceeded  £500,  the  present  ascertained 
amount  of  such  property,  stock,  and  credits  being  £516  St.  lOd., 
and  to  this  was  to  be  added  other  monies  not  included  in  the 
balance-sheet,  and  he  therefore  submitted  that  the  Oourt  had 
no  jurisdiction.  He  further  submitted  that  divers  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  and  co-partners  should  have  been  joint 
plaintiffs  in  this  suit,  and  that  upon  the  winding-up  of  the 
Society  and  a^vidend  being  declared  (if  any),  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  who  had  not  forfeited  his  membership  would 
be  justly  and  equitably  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  such 
dividend  as  well  as  tbe  plaintiffs,  if  they  were  equitably  en- 
titled; that  two  of  the  plaintiffs — namely,  B.  W.  Allen  and 
Q.  Bannister,  had  forfeited  their  privileges  as  members  of  the 
Society  in  not  having  paid  their  annual  subscriptions.  He 
farther  stated  tbat  he  was  solicited  by  the  plaintiffs  to  be  secre- 
tary to  the  Society,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be 
paid  for  his  time  and  services,  and  he  had  only  charged  the 
Society  clerk's  wages  for  his  time,  and  he  was  entitled  to  be 
paid  £32  10«.  4d.  due  to  him,  and  the  remaining  debts  and 
liabilities  should  be  equally  borne  by  all  its  legal  members. 

"  A  voluminous  account  accompanied  the  answer.  The  de- 
fendant charged  at  the  rate  of  10*.  6^  a  day,  or  Is.  an  hoar  for 
his  services. 

**After  a  long  argument,  the  Judge,  J.  Worlledge,  Esq.,  decided 
that  the  exhibition  of  1866  was  entirely  independent  of  all  the 
previous  exhibitions,  and  he  should  order  that  the  Society  be 
dissolved  as  from  October  10th  last,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Begistrar  to  take  the  following  accounts :  Ist,  an  account  of  the 
eredHs,  property,  and  effects  now  belonging  to  the  partnership ; 
8nd,  an  account  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  partnership ; 
8rd,  an  account  of  all  monies  received  by  the  defendant  on 
aoeount  of  the  said  partnership  since  the  9th  February,  1866. 
The  subscriptions  of  former  years  woold  not  be  on  account  of 
this  partnership.  He  would  put  it  *  on  acooont  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Poultry  Show  held  in  May,  1866.'  4th,  An  account 
of  what  would  be  a  reasonable  renumeration  for  his  servioes  as 
secretary  to  the  partnership.  5th,  A  similar  account  for  the 
three  previous  years,  taking  each  separately.  The  next  question 
iras  the  appointment  of  Keoeiver. 

**  Mr.  Wright,  accepted  the  office  withoivt  remuneration,  was 
appointed,  and  the  farther  proceedings  adjourned  to  the  January 
Court." 


pens  might  be  aeoommodated  w«re  it  foimd  vequMte.  Aat 
evezy  encouragement  may  be  giTen  to  exhibitors,  not  otiij  do 
the  managers  print  tbe  names  of  a  most  reepeetebto  aad  re- 
sponsible Committee  on  their  prize  sheet,  but  alee  state  ifae 
addresses  of  the  three  gentlemen  engaged  aa  ihm  Jodgaa. 


A  HINT. 

I  ADVBBTI8BD  for  Duoks  In  '*  our  Journal,"  and  wokoagpt  a 
host  of  offers,  selected  one  which  appeared  vary  temptiBg. 
The  writer  said  he  **  had  much  pleasure  in  offering  me  a  pen  of 
very  first-rate  Aylesbury  Ducks  bred  from  first-prize  Birming- 
ham ;  drake  weighing  9  lbs.  7  ozs.  and  Ducks  8|  Ibe.  each : 
four  birds  for  30«."  The  address  given  was  115,  Albany  SIreet, 
Uegent's  Park.  Having  occasion  to  be  in  that  neighbourbood, 
I  wrote  to  the  address,  making  an  appointment  to  »U  and  look 
at  the  birds :  and  I  discovered  that  the  house  is  a  post-office,  the 
letter  1  had  written  was  there  with  others  awaiting  a  elaunant, 
and  the  post- master  told  me  no  one  of  the  name  given  wiae 
known  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  name  of  the  peocson  writing 
to  me  is  "  Wm.  D.  Griffin,"  and  he  requests  a  money  order  to 
be  sent  to  G.  P.  0.,  as  "  he  goes  into  the  City  daily."  It  is 
needless  to  say  I  neither  sent  the  money  order,  nor  have  I 
heard  anything  more  of  the  man  or  his  Dncka. — Esohct, 
Parsonage. 


The  Walsall  Poitltbt  and  Pioeon  Show. — The  Oommittee 
of  the  Walsall  Poultry  Show  have  just  issued  the  prise  sche- 
dule for  their  next  meeting.  The  Bxhibition  last  year  having 
proved  a  complete  success,  its  promoters  have  now  published  a 
price  list  that  will  tend  greatly  to  advance  it  to  the  foremost 
ranks  of  such  undertakings.  Fifteen  silver  cups  are  comprised 
in  tins  year's  schedule,  besides  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
money  prizes  Uiat  most  tend  greatly  to  inorease  the  number  of 
entries.  The  Volunteers'  Drill  Hall,  at  Walsall,  presents  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ponltzy  flhow,  and  so  spacious  is  it  that  no  doubt  two  thoasaaad 


THE  DIFFEEENT  VARIETIES  OF  GAME  FOTVXS. 

(Concluded  from  page  376.) 

Bed  Fubnbsses,  or  the  Bed  Mullingar  Game,  aa  th^  are 
often  called,  are  marked  vrith  large  fire-coloured  patches,  or 
red  cinnamon  patches  on  a  white  ground ;  have  red  or  yeillow 
eyes,  and  yellow  or  white  legs.  They  are  a  rare  sort,  and  are 
nearly  as  quick  birds  as  the  Piles  when  good.  Bed-eyed  are 
the  best  birds  of  course. 

Cuckoos  are  also  rare,  I  have  not  met  with  any  of  them  pore 
bred,  but  have  seen  the  Cuckoo  Pile  cocks,  or  YeUow  Cuokoo 
Piles,  as  they  are  called,  with  yellow  legs,  and  the  yellow  oi  daw 
eyes  generally.  All  the  spangled-hackled  cocks  of  the  Blaok- 
breasted  Bed  colour  are  crossed  with  tbe  Cackoo  Piles,  but  are 
not  first-rate  birds,  nor  are  any  Cuckoo-coloured  Game. 

SPAJ70LE8  or  Spotted  Game  are  of  various  coloiura,  ganeraUy 
having  black  spangles  on  a  cinnamon  or  silver  ground  ooloiir. 
These  are  too  much  crossed  to  be  good. 

Polecats  are  of  various  colours,  but  are  generally  of  the 
Partridge  mixed  with  black  or  dark-coloured  patohes,  and  are 
most  commonly  dark-legged,  while  the  Spangles  are  most  fre- 
quently blue-legged.  These  two  sorts  have  all  the  diAereaat 
colours  of  eyes,  except  black  eyes,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
sorts  that  hatch  the  dark  chickens. 

Blacks,  I  omitted  to  state,  were  probably  originally  bxed 
from  the  Black-breasted  Beds  orossed  with  the  black-eyed  aorta, 
to  which  they  are  certainly  allied  by  the  colour  of  their  eyes 
being  black.  There  are  also  the  Dark-faced  or  Gipsy-oombed 
Blacks,  nearer  still  to  the  black-eyed  sorts,  and  theae  are, 
perhaps,  the  best,  truest-bred,  and  gamest  sort  of  the  Blacks, 
but  are  not  common.  Some  breeders  say  that  Blacks  aro  bred 
from  the  Black-breasted  Bed  cocks  with  the  black-bodied  Brown 
Bed,  or  Dark  Birchen  hens,  which  is  probable. 

The  Hen-tailed  sorts  of  Game  fowls  are  generally  small,  and 
are  mostly  found  in  the  north  of  England,  but  are  rare.  They 
are  of  various  colours  in  the  hens — Partridge,  Cinnamon, 
Polecats,  Spangles,  Pied,  and  other  oolours,  and  are  veory  bard, 
active,  and  good  (Game  birds,  but  are  not  at  all  beaatilnl, 
wanting  the  Game  long  tail. 

The  Tassel  or  Tufted  Game  fowls  are  of  various  oolours, 
*' Brown  Beds,  Ginger,  Partridge,  Dackwings,  and  others" 
and  are  good  birds. — ^Kewmabket. 


MANCHESTER  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON 

SHOW. 

We  remind  intending  exhibitors  at  the  Manehestw  Shov, 
that  entries  close  on  the  28th  inst.  That  this  year's  meetiBg 
promises  to  eelipse  its  predeoessore  is  generally  admitted,  and 
when  we  again  call  to  our  readers*  reooUection,  that  in  a  grait 
number  of  inatanoes  prizes  of  the  value  of  £10  are  offered  is 
first  premiums,  supported  by  additional  priaee  of  £4,  £2,  and 
£t,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  great  amount  of  eompetflioo 
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tvCn  «nflii0.  It  mcMt  fiofrlM  forgoftien,  ioo,  ffasl  now  Mkacliester 
allow  is  eataUisbed  aa  one  of  ihe  greatesi  poultry  exhibitioiifl 
of  the  day,  pvizelakisg  at  this  Show  inTatiably  leads  to  sales 
of  all  wizmers*  sorpltis  stook  at  reimmerafive  prices.  Another 
most  commendable  featnra  is,  that  not  only  are  the  birds  ex- 
hibited in  most  oomanodioos  bnildings,  but  that  eyery  possible 
comfort  is  given  io  the  poultry  during  their  stay,  regardless 
alike  of  ontiav  or  trouble ;  whilst  another  recommendation  is 
Messrs.  Jenmson's  first  rale,  that  **  Judges  of  acknowledged 
expoieiMe  and  ability  will  be  appointed.** 


'*  NEWMARKET  '  AND  MALAYS. 
Tbxbb  have  been  seyeral  pomts  in  Malays  that  It  had  been 
uitecding  to  notioe,  but  have  delayed  doing  so.  Now  I  must 
eommmice  with  a  word  or  two  on  **Nbw]iabket*s'*  rough 
notes  on  the  '* Standard.**  "Malays  are  a  most  worthless 
Taiiety  of  poultry,  being  great,  eowardlyt  coarse^  yellow-fleshed 
birds,  though  not  bad  layers,  hut  worst  for  table  of  alL*^  The 
italics  are  my  own.  It  is  useless,  perhaps,  disputing  many  of 
these  points,  ^ey  are  simply  differences  of  opinion ;  but  in 
these  rough  notes  the  writer  has  been  so  sweeping  in  his  oon- 
"dsmhations,  that  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether,  as  in 
0nmdiKLother*8  coffee-pot,  there  are  any  grounds  for  all  that  is 
written.  It  surely  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
ehmcter  of  one  breed  on  the  demerits  of  the  rest.  Game 
have  plenty  of  admirers,  and  so  long  as  there  are  Englishmen 
there  will  be  Game  lovers.  May  their  shadows  never  be  less  1 
There  are  many  of  our  breeds  of  poultry  in  which  size  is  a 
necessary  quality.  That  these  are  **  large  '*  is  no  fault,  nor  is 
ceecseness  any  necessary  adjunct  of  this  size.  This,  I  think, 
every  breeder  of  any  experience  will  allow.  The  limbs  oertainly 
^rill  be  larger,  it  is  necessary  for  the  extra  weight.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  consider  the  flesh  of  the  Malays  as  yellow,  whilst  as 
tc^its  flavour  I  oertainly  consider  it  first-rate,  juicy,  and  tender 
when  young,  whilst  they  truss  up  very  well. 

But  **  KxwxABKET  **  has  given  Malays  another  character, 
which  is  so  opposite  to  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  or  seen  in 
them,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reoondle  the  conflicting  opinions. 
He  calls  them  cowardly.  I  almost  fancy  this  has  slipped  out 
aoeidentally.  Speaking  disparagingly  of  any  animal  after 
"  great,**  "  cowardly  *'  comes  naturally,  but  oertainly  my  ex- 
perience does  not  bear  out  the  character.  I  oaU  them,  cocks 
and  hens,  terrible  birds  to  fight,  quite  objectionably  so  for 
prize  poultry.  I  never  saw  hens  fight  with  more  determination. 
The  young  cockerels  fight  among  themselves  most  fiercely, 
quite  as  much  so  as  do  Game  cockerels. '  A  fri^nl  of  mine  who 
had  spent  many  years  amongst  the  natives  in  India,  hearing 
that  I  had  some  Malays,  came  to  inspect  them.  He  told  me 
that  the  natives  always  used  Malays  for  their  eock-fighting 
diversions,  and  that  they  fought  most  gamety.  He  told  me— it 
mi^t  be  drawing  the  long-bow— but  he  said  that  the  natives 
had  one  strain  noted  for  killing  their  antagonist ;  then,  scratch- 
ing a  hole  in  the  sand,  they  push  the  vanquished  foe  into  it, 
and  terminate  the  rites  of  sepulture  by  mounting  the  dead 
body  to  crow  1  If  they  did  not  thus  act  the  natives  would 
soon  make  curry  t>f  them.  I  think  these  ideas  of  the  natives 
certainly  bear  out  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  kept  Malays 
in  tins  country— that  they  are  by  no  means  chicken-hearted ; 
indeed,  I  still  think  that  this  epithet  slipped  out  accidentally 
from  "  Newmabkbt.*' 

Now  to  a  matter  less  controversial  than  the  epithets  of  **  Nbw- 
UASXET,**  which,  by-the-by,  I  notice,  have  mflied  the  feathers 
of  some  other  bieeders  besides  myself.  Tt  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  the  rapid-growing  varieties  deformitieB  are  liable 
to  occur.  It  is  also  a  common  failing  in  the  Poland  races,  but 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  wholesale  case  of  deformities  as  in 
one  set  of  my  Malay  chiokene,  about  thirty  in  number,  for  in 
spite  of  their  careful  bringing-np,  they  are,  like  some  two- 
legged  unfeatfaered  beings,  turning  out  very  badly— the  line  of 
beauty  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  of  the  wrong  sort;  wings 
growing  out  and  going  over,  like  some  turncoat  in  polities,  to 
the  opposite  side ;  tails  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  eon- 
stantiy  in  use  to  wipe  one  eye  and  neglect  the  other ;  hips 
vacyittg  in  height  and  defying  any  attempts  of  the  oock  to 
main  a  "  good  appearance.*'  These  are  some  of  iftie  results  of 
very  easeful  management.  Some  of  the  same  chickens  reared 
at  another  ran  are  straight  and  perfect.  The  error  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  in  the  establishment  where  the  de- 
ioimitfin  have  appeared,  abd  there,  I  think,  I  have  discovered 
the  cause.    The  chickens  there  hsve  the  run  of  a  small  yard 


opening  into  a  field,  the  communication  being  throng  « 'hole 
in  a  door.  This  hole  is  nearly  a  foot  faic^ihan  the  bottomof 
the  door,  and  was  originally  intended  for  pouHry  years  bMofe 
Cochins  ever  crowed  in  this  country.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  of  the  produce  of  ihe  Minoroas  of  those  days  turned  out  so 
fundamentally  wrong.  I  have  before  stated  my  own  observa* 
tiotts  of  Malays,  that  they  are  shy.  The  advent  of  a  stranger 
to  the  yards  has  been  the  signal  among  ihe  small  fry  to  midte 
pell  meil  for  the  hole ;  sometimes  it  was  a  dead  heat  between 
a  pair  with  imminent  risk  of  a  dead  lock  in  the  hole,  half  in, 
half  out.  Of  course,  the  struggles  for  priority  were  fieroe,  and 
in  these  contortions  of  the  body  some  of  the  lateral  muselds 
appear  to  have  obtained  undue  strength,  and  the  most  mis- 
shapen forms  have  resulted.  Tes,  '*  Nswhabkbt,**  these  are 
**  ugly*"  Bay,  worse,  they  are  painfully  ugly,  an  eyesore  and  a 
heartsore.  These  are  •*  gawky  **  if  you  will  I  but  the  others — 
oh,  no !  and  Malay  love  did  not  take  me  at  first  sight.  Nay, 
perhaps  once  I  agreed  with  **  Nswmabket,**  as  I  think  the 
first  Imes  written  under  my  *'  Persian  *'  name  contained  a  com- 
ment on  their  **u^iness.** 

**  Newmabest '*  adds  in  one  paper  the  opinion  that  their 
feathers  need  not  be  as  hard  as  the  Game.  Is  not  this  on 
error  ?  Is  not  the  feathering  particularly  hard  and  dose  ?— 
Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

P.S.— Lucky  man  "  Nxwxabest,'*  and  man,  I  think,  yon 
must  be,  to  l>e  a  Game  fancier!  We  have  no  lady  Game 
fanciers.  Lucky  man,  I  say,  to  be  so  game ;  but  now  you  ?ie«<i 
to  be  game.  Why  there  is  not  a  bird  in  our  yards,  and  a|>- 
parently  few  owners,  whose  feathers  are  not  raffled  and  showing 
fight.  You  will  need  all  your  Game  qualities,  my  friend. 
Better,  perhaps,  have  upset  an  **  Egyptian  '*  hive  with  its  game 
ixihabitants  always  eager  for  the  fray,  than  have  ran  foul  (no 
pun),  of  the  motley  group  of  "non-ornamentals**  ready  to 
peck  your  eyes  out.  It  is  not,  I  apprehend,  pleasant  even  to 
the  valiant  Game  to  have  a  full-weighted  Dorking,  Cochin,  or 
Brahma  opposed  to  him.  What  must  it  be  for  you,  friend, 
when  these,  added  to  Spaniards  and  Hamburghs,  neither  very 
deficient  in  courage,  hover  round  your  flanks !  These  reflections 
came  over  me  as  I  read  in  this  week*s  issue  (Nov.  6th),  the 
clarion  notes  of  the  '*  non-ornamental  **  poultry.  I  wiim  you 
safely  out  of  the  wood,  "  NxwuiJtKXT  ;*'  at  least  may  they  give 
you  breath  to  finish  tiie  Game  emendations ! — ^Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


NEW  SHOREHAM  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY 
AND  PIGEONS- 

Tms  Show  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  12ih  inti.,  at  the  Swiss  Ottt- 
dens,  Shoreham,  and  proved  a  rery  great  eaccess,  the  entries  in  most  of 
the  claBses  being  nnnsuaUy  laige.  This  may  be  acoonnted  for  in  some 
measure  by  the  f aet,  that  in  almost  erery  inttaoice  Ato  priaes  were 
offered  in  each  olaas,  besides  cnps  for  the  beet  pens  in  oetrtain  com- 
binations of  classes.  This  cansed,  of  course,  a  competition  for  the 
less  valnable  prizes— viz.,  the  fonrth  and  fifth,  that  few  persons  would 
imagine,  addmg  very  much  to  the  difficulties  of  awarding  sneh 
premiums,  and  sadly  encroaching  on  the  limited  time  ^yen  the  gentle- 
men who  ofliciated  as  Arbitrators.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
the  after  part  of  the  day  prored  vexydoll  and  rainy,  caused  the  arbi- 
trations to  extend  to  a  late  hour.  We  much  regretted  to  notice,  tiiat 
by  some  oversight  of  a  ooiiBid«»ble  number  of  exhibitors  a  couple  of 
hens  were  sent  for  competitiott  instead  of  a  single  one  only,  eott- 
sequently  disqualification  ensued  in  all  sneh  cases.  No  amcmit  of 
care  can  be  otmsidered  as  wasted  in  consulting  specially  every  prize 
list  before  any  entries  are  made. 

The  show  of  Dorhmga  was  peculiarly  good,  scarcely  a  second-class 
bird  being  exhibited;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  well-esmed  svccessss 
were  those  in  the  classes  for  both  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  the  num- 
ber of  pens  competing  being  beyond  precedent,  and  the  qnnSSty 
throughout  d  these  classes  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  in- 
dividuals who  visited  Shoreham.  Messrs.  Boyle  and  Pares  were  the 
chid  prizetakers  in  these  classes,  but  the  whole  of  the  Brahmas  shown 
▼ere  unusually  good.  Many  of  the  Oame  fowls  were  excellent,  and 
the  Cochins,  both  Buff  and  Partridge-coloured,  were  capital,  wi^tiie 
exception  of  the  sweepstakes  class  for  single  Cochin  cocks,  in  which 
only  a  sin^e  White  one  put  in  an  appearance,  and  it  evidently  proved 
that  *'  BweepstakdB  '*  are  by  no  means  popular  among  breeders,  a 
fixed  amount  as  a  prize,  however  small,  invariably  chaining  a  pre- 
ference. The  Selling  class  alone  consisted  of  upwards  of  forty  pens, 
and  comprised  breeds  of  manr  rare  varieties  and  of  unusual  exeeUenoe, 
atthoti^  the  sale  price  was  Umited  by  the  rules  to  SOs.  per  pen.  It 
was  evident  that  many  of  those  foT^ls  were  quite  equal  to  winning  m 
any  general  classes,  or  in  some  for  the  rarest  breeds,  and  that  they 
were  absolutely  worth  some  pounds  beyond  the  price  at  vhich  ib»y 
appeased  as  entered  in  the  catalogue.  .      „    ,        ^ 

in  the  cUtsses  for  Aylesbury  Dttcks  and  for  Tvrheffs,  the  excellenoe 
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IhzoQghoai  w»g  remarkable,  lo  moeh  so  that  the  oompetition  hai  been 
rarely  excelled. 

In  Fijgeont,  the  Shoreham  Exhibition  stood  far  in  adTsnoe  of  the 
mnerality  of  shows,  although  the  nnmber  of  classes  was  nniisiially 

DoBxivos  (Any  eoloiir).~FIr8t  and  Gns,  Cant.  Lane,  BnekneU.  Seoond 
uid  Fourth,  Sir  P.  Borrell,  Bert.,  M.P.,  West  Grinstead.  Tbiid,  Mar- 
ehloness  of  Bath.  Flndon,  Sussex.  Fifth,  B.  P.  Brent,  Parkhnrst,  Busted, 
Uckfleld.  Highly  Commended,  Marchioness  of  Bath.  Commended,  W. 
Stanford,  Steyning ;  Messrs.  B.  A  A.  Stanford,  Batons,  Ashnrst ;  H.  Walker, 
Shenlleld,  Brentwood :  W.  Stanford. 

Bbahhas  (Dark)-— First  and  Seoond,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Bray  Co.,  Wieklow, 
Irehtnd.  Third,  W.  HarRreaves,  Bacup,  Manchester.  Fourth,  J.  Wright, 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  Fifth,  Oapt  Lsne.  Highly  Commended,  Capt. 
Ifme.  Commended,  C.  Cork,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ;  Oapt  Lane ;  H.  Laeey, 
Hebden  Bridge,  Yorkshire. 

Bkahmas  (Light).— First  and  Second,  J.  Pares,  Postford,  Guildford. 
Third  and  Fourth,  Messrs.  R  A  B.  Ede,  Worthing.  Fifth,  H.  Dowsett, 
Pleshey,  Chelmsford.    Commended,  Messrs.  &  A  E.  Ede ;  J.  Pares. 

Oaxb  (Black  and  Brown-breasted  Beds).— First  and  Cup,  J.  Smith, 
Breeders  Hill,  Grantham  (Brown  Reds).  Second,  W.  Boyes,  Beverley,  York- 
shire (Red).  Third.  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarkct  (Black  Red).  Fourth,  E. 
Aykroyd,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  (Red)..  Fifth,  F.  Pittis.  Jun.,  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight  (Black  Red).  Highly  Commended,  W.  W.  Pyne,  Lanohig  (Blaek 
Red) ;  A.  Fonton,  Crimble  Hall,  Rochdale.  Commended,  J.  Mason,  St. 
Clemeat'8,  Worcester. 

^  Gamb  (Any  other  ▼arlcty).— First.  H.  C.  Musters,  Cobb's  HBl,  Battle. 
Seoond  and  Fourth,  W.  W.  Pyne  (Duekwings).  Third,  J.  Jeken,  Bltham, 
Kent.    Fifth,  T.  Whltakor,  Melton  Mowbray  (Piles). 

CocHiirs  (Cinnamon  and  BoiT).— First,  R.  W.  Boyle  (BulT).  Second,  J. 
Cattrell,  Birmingham  (Buff).  Third  and  Fifth,  Rev.  W.  C.  H.  D'Aeth, 
Reading  (Buff).    Fourth,  D.  Young,  Leamington  (Butt). 

CoGHins  (Any  other  varieties).— First  and  Cup,  E.  Tndman,  Ash  Grove, 
Whitchurch  (Partridge).  Second  and  Fifth,  Mrs.  A.  Williamson,  Queens- 
borough  Hall,  Leicester.  Third.  J.  C.  Phair,  Sonthsea  (Partridge).  Fourth, 
J.  Gardiner,  Bristol  (White*.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Clarke,  Bedford. 
Commended,  J.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  nearBristoL 

Spanish  (Black).— First,  R.  Wright,  Holloway  Road,  London.  Seoond, 
H.  Beldon,  (Joitstock,  Bingley.  Third  and  Fourth,  Messrs.  R.  4  E.  Ede, 
Fifth,  H.  Walker.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Coster,  Chatham ;  J.  Rodbard, 
Commended,  Rev.  J.  M.  Rice,  Brarober  Rectory. 

Haxbcbohs  (Gold-pencilled).-  -First,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  J.  W.  Cannan, 
Bradford.    Third  and  Fifth,  W.  W.  Pyne.    Fourth,  F.  Pittis,  jun. 

Hambubohs  (Silver-pencilled).  — First,  J.  W.  Cannan.  Second,  H. 
Beldon.  Third,  T.  S.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford.  Fourth,  J.  W.  Stratford, 
Exeter.    Fifth,  J.  Preston,  Allerton,  Bradford. 

Haxbuboh  (Golden  or  Silver-spangled).— First  and  Cup,  J.  Roe,  Had- 
fleld,  Manohester.  Seoond,  J.  F.  LOveridge.  Third,  R.  Beldon.  Fourth, 
J.  W.  Cannan.    Highly  Cemmended,  Mrs.  Brassey,  Beaufort  Battle. 

Gakb  Baktaxs.— First,  J.  B.  Francis.  Second.  J.  S.  Rawlings,  Halifax. 
Third,  W.  W.  Pyne.  Fourth,  R.  E.  Toder,  Newark.  Fifth,  W.  8.  Forrest, 
Eagle  Cllife,  Greenhlthe.  Commended,  G.  Manning,  Springfield,  Essex. 
C.  Ashworth.  HaUfax ;  W.  W.  Pyne ;  J.  Statter ;  Miss  B.  M.  Webber. 

Bastaks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  S.  Mo88op,Long  Sutton,  Lineoln- 
Bhire  (Cochins).  Second,  Mrs.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford  (Sehrights).  Third, 
T.  C.  Harrison,  HnlL  Fourth,  H.  Drayoott,  Humberstone,  Leicester 
(Black).    Fifth,  E.  Cambridge,  Bristol  (Black). 

Ant  othsb  Vabobtt.— First,  8.  A.  Wyllie,  East  Monsley,  Sprrey.  Seoond, 
National  Poultry  Company,  Bromley,  Kent.  Third,  F.  W.  Zurhorst, 
I>onnybrook,  Dublin  ( Sultanas).  Fourth,  CoL  S.  Wortley,  Grove  End, 
Bead,  London  (French).  Fifth,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton  near  Bath  (SUver 
Pohmds).  Very  Highly  (Tonunended,  R.  W.  Boyle  (La  Fltohe).  Highly 
Commended,  National  Poultry  Company  (La  Fl^che) :  CoL  S.  WorUey 
(Houdan);  F.  Pnckridge,  Higham  Court,  Woodford,  Essex  (Houdan); 
Marchioness  of  Bath  (Silkies) ;  H.  M.  Maynard,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
(Houdans).  Commended,  National  Ponltxy  Company,  rCr^ve  Cosurs); 
Marchioness  of  Bath  (Silkies) ;  W.  Stanfoid  (Guinea  Fowls). 

Sbujno  Class.- First,  Rev.  P.  W.  Htorey,  Daventry  (White  Bantams, 
feather-legged).  Second,  J.  C.  Phair  (Game  Bantams '.  Third,  Messrs. 
E.  ft  A.  Stanford  (Dorkings).  Fourth,  Marchioness  of  Bath  (Bed  Game). 
Fifth,  W.  W.  Pyne  (Duckwing  Game).  Highly  Commended,  W.  W.  Pyne 
Cpuckwing  Game,  Brown  Red  Game) ;  Messrs.  R.  ft  E.  Ede  (Spanish) ;  T. 
Dyson,  Halifax  (Spanish) ;  G.  Boniface  Ford,  Arundel  {Q%me  Duckwing) ; 
W.  Stanford  (Dorkings).  Commended,  J.  Jenner,  Lewes  (Spanish);  J. 
Preston ;  Messrs.  R.  ft  £.  Ede  (Light  Brahmas) ;  W.  H.  Walker  (Dorkings). 

SWEEPSTAKES  FOB  SINGLE  COCKS. 

Douairo.— First,  R.  Sellinga  Littlehampton.  Second,  Messrs.  E.  ft  A. 
Stanford.    Third,  C.  Cork,  Shoreham. 

Bbahxa.— Cap  and  First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  J.  Statter.  Third, 
C.  Cork.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone.  Commended,  F. 
Giook,  Forest  Hill. 

Gamb.— First,  H.  C.  Musters.  Seoond,  R.  Harwood,  Littlehampton 
(Blaok  Beds).  Third,  Mrs.  P.  Iremonger,  Clatworth,  Goodworth,  Andover 
(Cheshire  Pile). 

Cocbih.— Prise,  J.  C.  Phair  (White). 

Baxtak^— Ffarst,  J.  Statter  (BUok  Red).  Second,  Messrs.  Ward  and 
lattlewood  (Red).  Third,  J.  Bunds,  Fareham,  Hants  (Black  Red).  Com- 
mended, G.  R.  Davis,  Manohester  (Black  Red). 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Ayles- 
boxy.  Third  and  Fourth,  Capt  Lane.  Fifth,  Rev.  W.  C.  H.  D'Aeth. 
Bi^ily  Commended,  T.  Patterson,  jun^  Melrose,  Boxbuigshire ;  Mrs. 
Brassey. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  C.  Harrison.  Second,  Mrs. 
Clarke  (White  Peruvian  Musk).  Third,  H. Humphrey,  Ashlngton  (Rouen). 
Fourth  and  Fifth,  W.  Stanford  rBlaek  and  Black  East  Indian).  Highly 
Commended,  W.  B.  BnU,  Arundel,  Sussex  (Rouen) ;  S.  H.  Stott,  Roch- 
dale (Rouen);  Mrs.  Clarke  (White  Peruvian  Musk).  Commended,  J. 
Dndnev,  jun.,  Portslade  (Musoovy);  J.  Oliver,  Warbleton  (Rouen);  C. 
Bsaae,  Darlington  (Rouen) :  F.  Pittis,  iun.  (Black  East  Indian). 

TuBKBTS  (Any  colour).— First,  Marchioness  of  Bath.  Second,  T.  Morris, 
Bayes  Common,  Kent  (American  Bronze).  Third  and  Fifth,  Lady  M. 
Kaedonald,  Woolmer,  Hants.  Fourth,  J.  HiUs,  Hurstpierpoint  (SpeeUed). 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Dunn,  Inglewood,  Hnngerford;  T.  Monia, 
Hayes  Common,  Kent  (American  Bronse) ;  B.  P.  Brent  (White);  Sir  P. 


BuirsIl,Baii.«M.P.  (Blaek  and  Brown);  Mawhkmeea  of  Bath;  H.  H«b- 
phrey. 
PioBoira.— CisrH«n  aa^l  Draeoas.— First,  R.  Fulton,  Deptfoid  (OanienL 


(Carriers). 
iverside,Bridgewater  (Carrisia). 


Fifth, 


Seoond,  H.  Yardl^,  Bii 
Carriers).    Fourth,  O.Bnl,__, 

L.  B.  Henderson,  Worthing  (Caxriers,  Cinnamon).  Jng  other  farUim.— 
First  and  Second,  B.  Fulton  (Pbwtefs  and  Barbs  i.  Third,  8.  A.  Wyllie 
(White  Owls).  Fourth,  H.  Yardley.  Fifth,  C.  Cock  (White  Fsmaflsi. 
Highly  CSommended,  F.  Waitt,  Birmingham  (YeUow  JaeoUna) :  H.  W. 
Hale,  Croydon  (Black  Balds);  8.  A.  Wyllie  (Sttver  Bunts);  J.  Ford  P. 
Jones  (Persians).  Commended,  C.  Bulpen  (Almond  Tumblers) ;  H.  Yine, 
East  Cowes  (Arohangels  and  Trumpeters) ;  B.  P.  Brent  •  Blue  Torbits) ; 
H.  W.  Hale  (EngUsh  Tumbera);  H.  Yardley;  8.  A.  WjlUe  (Bfase  Owls): 
P.  H.  Jones,  Fu&am  (Barbs) ;  F.  Waitt  (White  Owls) ;  J.  Ford,  Monkwidl 
Street.  London;  P.  Jones  (Tnrbits);  F.  Broemel,  Ladywell,  Lewisham 
(Siberian  and  Bussian  Porodain). 

Canauxb.— Clear  Xonoiek.— First,  Second,  Third,  aud  Fonrfh.  W. 
Walter,  Winchester.  Fifth,  G.  Y.  Oollinson.  Hi^y  Commended,  H. 
Anted;  G.  Y.  Colllnson;  0.  Cork.  Commended,  C.  Cork;  Y.  Ward;  W. 
Phillips;  G.  Y.  ColUnson:  G.  Moore.  Beleioa.— First  and  Second,  O. 
Nicholson,  LandporL    Third,  W.  ^ ''"    «    -    -    .,  ...    ^^  — 


PhiUipa,    Old   Basford,   N< 
Fourth,  H.  Vine.    Fifth,  8.  Tomea.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Walter. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Snarkbrook,  near  Birmingham,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  of  MusweU  Hill,  London,  were  the  Jndgea. 


ARTIFICXiL  HATCHING. 

Tou  have  frequently  asked  for  information  on  tluB  aabjeet, 
and  I  know  there  are  numbers  who  would  be  glad  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  experience  of  any  who  have  tried  the  syston.  I 
much  fear  the  extreme  pandty  of  replies  is  oonelnsiYe  of  non- 
snocess.  As  there  are  incnbators  on  sereral  plans  adTertised, 
there  most  certainly  have  been  many  trials  dazing  the  past 
year  or  two. 

Now  that  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  so  high  in  priee,  and 
likely  to  continue  so,  Hate  eoonomioal  rearing  of  poultry  bas 
become  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  to  the  coimtry ; 
therefore  positive  information  in  detail  of  sueoess  or  non- 
success  would  be  yery  welcome.  The  communication  at 
page  357  by  '*  Cb^yb  Cans  "  is  Tczy  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  is  not  sufficient ;  there  is  no  detail,  it  is  not  definite  enon^. 
I  should  like  to  see  dear  information  on  the  following 
points: — 

The  number  of  chicks  hatched  from  a  gifea  nnmber  oi 
eggs. 

The  kind  of  incubator  used,  whether  top  or  bottom  heat,  and 
other  arrangements. 

The  heat  applied,  whether  by  gas  or  lamp,  and  the  mode  of 
regulation. 

The  variations  of  heat  by  the  thermometer. 

The  cost  of  the  light  for  the  time  of  hatching. 

My  own  experience,  so  far,  in  artificial  hatdung  is  not  yery 
favourable.  My  first  attempt  was  with  the  eggs  in  a  drawer 
under  the  hot  water ;  the  water  was  heated  by  gas,  the  jet  being 
in  a  little  chamber  at  the  side  of  the  incubator.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  regulate  the  heat,  I  supposed  in  consequenoe  of 
the  variations  of  pressure  at  the  gas-works ;  during  the  day  I 
could  keep  it  nearly  regular,  but  in  the  night  pressure  was  in- 
creased by  people  putting  out  their  gas ;  the  consequence  was, 
the  eggs  were  cooked,  or  rather.killed.  I  believe  the  onlj  way 
to  use  gas  successfully  would  be  to  supply  it  from  a  gas  bag, 
in  the  same  way  as  railway  carriages  are  lighted. 

I  next  had  an  incubator  made  after  Mr.  Geyelin*8  plan,  as 
illustrated  in  his  report  to  the  National  Poidtry  Gmnpuiy. 
The  light  is  iu  a  tin  box  underneath  a  tray  of  water,  in  the 
water  is  a  tray  containing  the  eggs  (twenty-four)  on  sand.  I 
used  paraffin  oil,  having  a  small  shillmg  lamp,  which  requited 
filling  twice  a-day,  trimming  at  the  same  time ;  the  heat  was 
about  lOS**  to  lOr  during  the  day,  but  as  high  as  112"  once  or 
twice.  During  the  night  it  would  often  fall  to  90^  and  lower. 
Covering  the  incubator  with  a  rug  made  it  a  little  better.  The 
produce  was  five  chicks.  There  were  about  fourteen  dead 
and  partly-formed  chicks  in  the  shells.  To  save  trouble 
I  had  a  lamp  made  to  hold  suffident  oil  for  about  ten  days, 
and  then  tried  three  times,  twenty-four  eggs  each  time,  with- 
out obtaining  a  chick;  the  wick  was  troublesome,  often 
becoming  fouled,  then  blazing  up ;  the  heat  would  vary  from 
below  90°  to  112**  or  more.  In  the  last  attempt  I  made  a 
little  alteration  to  prevent  the  lamp  fumes  reaching  the  eggs. 
The  heat  never  rose  above  110°  or  fdl  bdow  90^,  its  varia- 
tion, as  a  rule,  was  from  95°  night  to  108°  day,  still  I  did  not 
obtain  a  chick  alive  or  dead.  At  the  same  time  I  set  two 
Brahma  hens,  which  brought  twenty-one  ducks  from  twenty- 
four  eggs. 

The  cost  of  the  oil  was  from  8s.  to  St.  8d.  each  hatehing, 
the  quantity  being  a  gallon,  less  half  a  pint. 


N«vraiber  90. 1886.  ] 
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I  know  Beveral  parties  who  hare  tried  and  failed  like  myself. 
There  is  evidently  something  in  the  physiology  of  natural 
hatching  which  we  do  not  nnderstand  and  do  not  imitate.  To 
be  sQCcessfol  we  must  obtain  at  least  ten  chickens  from  twelve 
eggs — ^not  once,  but  repeatedly.  If  any  one  does  so,  and  wonld 
dearly  state  how,  and  at  what  expense,  he  would  be  a  general 
benef^Mtor.  It  may  do  to. raise  half  a  dozen  chickens  from 
twenty  or  thirty  eggs  as  an  interesting  experiment,  bat  not  as 
a  paying  matter.  What  is  wanted  is  a  system  of  certainty, 
easily  worked,  which  can  be  applied  on  a  large  scale  for  a 
commercial  profit.  When  the  <mickens  are  hatched  they  can 
be  reared,  that  is  certain — ^with  the  exception  of  the  nsual 
cssnalties.— Ohablbs  H.  Bbowm,  Soutkport. 


HYBBIDISATION. 

Tbe  note  of  a  **  South  Laxcashibb  Bee-kespsb  "  in  last 
week*8  Joomal  reminds  me  of  an  inquiry  which  I  have  for 
some  time  wished  to  make  respecting  hybrids. 

My  own  experience  has  been  very  limited,  but  I  gather  from 
what  has  been  written  at  various  times  that  the  influence  of 
the  mother  bee  upon  her  progeny  largely  preponderates  at  first, 
but  gradually  diminishes,  while  the  drone  mfluence  gradually 
increases.  To  what  extent  this  is  the  case,  and  whether  in 
its  turn  it  finally  preponderates,  is  one  point  on  which  I  ask 
for  information. 

Thus,  where  a  Ligurian  queen  is  crossed  with  a  black  drone, 
the  progeny  at  first  take  almost  entirely  after  the  mother,  and 
both  in  form  and  colour  cannot  be  distinguished  from  pure 
Ligurians.  Perhaps  one  bee  out  of  five  or  six  is  dark  in 
colour,  but  most  even  of  these  have  the  characteristic  Ligurian 
shape  ;  but  I  gather  that  in  the  second,  and  still  more  in  the 
third  year,  the  orange  bands  become  more  irregular  and  im- 
perfect, and  the  proportion  of  black  bees  increases.  May  I  ask 
whether  with  the  colour  the  form  of  the  progeny  also  alters  ? 
The  most  singular  case  is  that  recorded  by  **B.  &  W."  in 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  Ligurian  queen  bred  perfectly 
pure  bees  for  two  seasons,  and  tbe  ihird  year  degenerated.  If 
my  memory  is  correct  as  to  the  facts,  I  should  hazard  the 
suggestion  that  this  might  be  a  case  of  breeding  back,  and  that 
the  cross  occurred  in  the  previous  generation.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  have  heard  very  little  of  the  opposite  cross,  in  which 
the  queen  mother  is  a  black  bee.  Will  some  one  who  has  kept 
such  queens  kindly  state  whether  in  this  case  also  the  orange- 
banded  bees,  which  at  first  are  rare,  become  more  numerous  ? 
and  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  black  bees — say  in  the 
third  year,  or  as  far  down  as  the  queen  can  be  traced  ?  and, 
especially,  if,  along  with  the  colour,  a  change  occurs  in  the 
form?— F.  H.  West. 

[**  A  Dbvomshirb  Bee-keepeb  *'  cannot  impart  information 
on  this  point,  as  he  always  removes  hybrids  as  soon  as 
possible.]  

BEES  VERSUS  DRONES. 

I  HAVE  frequently  been  veiy  much  interested  by  some  of  the 
very  able  letters  from  your  correspon<^ents  on  bees,  though  it 
is  very  rarely  any  of  them  say  much  for  the  lords  of  the  bee 
creation,  the  drones.  I  believe  it  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that 
drones  (and  they  may  be  counted  by  thousands  in  every  hive, 
eBpecially  those  upon  the  non-swarming  system),  are  worse 
than  useless,  as  they  not  only  do  not  work,  but  consume  many 
pounds  of  honey  each  season.  I  wish  to  ascertain  fromjsome 
of  your  practical  bee-masters  whether  their  opinion  is  in  £vour 
of  killing  the  drones,  leaving  only  about  a  hundred  for  the 
queen. 

I  havo  for  some  years  past  applied  a  small  contrivance  upon 
each  of  my  hives,  for  catching  the  drones  without  in  the  least 
interfering  with  the  working  bees,  but  I  hesitate  to  make  it 
known  to  your  correspondents,  not  knowing  tbe  light  in  which 
it  will  be  received,  as  I  fear  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
even  on  this  question.  Will  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  some  other  of 
your  scientific  bee-masters,  give  me  their  ideas  upon  the  subject, 
whether  the  drones  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  exterminated? 
I  will  add  that  from  those  hives  which  have  been  deprived  of 
their  drones  I  have  invariably  obtained  the  gieater  amount  of 
honey.— C.  H.  B. 


Ipswicn  Poultry  Society. — ^We  are  informed  that  all  Speci- 
mens were  duly  sent  off  on  the  Friday  evening,  the  last  being 
delivered  to  the  railway  company  by  twelve  o'clock,  in  time  for 


the  night  mail.  The  Secretary's  entries  were  not  for  compe- 
tition. The  Poultzy  Company's  birds  were  not  sent,  owing  to 
an  ovezsight. 

DOINGS  m  A  SMALL  APIABY  IN  1860. 
Ax  the  commencement  of  the  year  my  apiary  consisted  of 
three  black  stocks  of  bees.  A,  B,  0,  in  common  round  straw 
hives ;  two  of  these  were  vexy  strong  in  bees,  the  third  not 
over-strong. 

A,  a  two-year  stock,  threw  off  a  very  fine  swarm  on  the  20th 
of  May,  and  although  this  stock  gave  no  more  swarms,  it 
gained  in  population.  In  June,  seeing  so  many  bees  lying  out 
idle,  I  was  induced  to  place  on  it  a  five-inch  bell-glass.  This 
was  not  taken  possession  of  until  the  10th  of  July ;  ultimately 
it  gave  me  li  lb.  of  sealed  honeycomb. 

B,  a  one-year  stock,  was  used  as  a  non-swarming  hive,  in 
which  I  was  successful  early  in  May.  It  was  taken  off  its 
board,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  a  duplex  nadir  hive  (Bev.  W. 
Law's^,  having  slides  giving  communication  to  the  under  boxes, 
and  tnence  out,  the  usual  entrance  of  the  stock  hive  being 
closed  for  the  time.  The  results  were  no  swarm,  very  strong 
in  numbers,  and  a  yield  from  the  nadir-boxes  of  34^  lbs.  of 
honeycomb  well  sealed,  no  brood,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
pollen  stored  in  the  combs,  and  that  not  until  the  close  of  the 
honey  season.  On  tiie  20th  of  August,  seeing  that  the  bees 
were  consuming  the  honey  stored  in  nadir-boxes,  the  nadir 
hive  was  taken  away,  the  stock  hive  weighed  and  set  down  in 
its  original  position,  on  the  single  pedestal-stand,  for  wintering 
and  similar  operations  next  season.  On  the  10th  of  August 
the  bees  of  this  hive  were  observed  to  be  driving  out  the 
drones. 

C,  a  two-year  stock;  its  weight,  without  bottom  boards,  was 
on  April  25th  16  lbs.  Drones  seen  at  this  hive  for  the  first 
time  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  it  threw  off 
a  fine  swarm,  on  the  21st  of  June  a  cast,  and,  although  hived, 
it  returned  to  the  parent  hive  the  same  day.  On  the  23rd  of 
June  three  dead  queens  were  picked  up  in  proximity  to  this 
hive,  and  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  ejected  from  it. 
At  the  end  of  June,  seeing,  as  in  the  case  of  A,  many  bees 
Iving  out  idle,  a  beU-glass  was  put  on ;  and  on  the  15th  of  July 
they  began  building  comb,  and  eventually  built  and  stored  one 
comb  with  honey,  but  did  not  seal  it.  This  was  allowed  to 
remain  until  they  had  consumed  the  honey  on  the  18th  of 
August.  At  this  hive  the  bees  were  observed  to  be  driving  out 
the  drones. 

D,  a  first  swarm  on  the  20th  of  May  from  A,  hived  in  a 
square  straw  bar  hive  of  home  make.  This  hive  was  fiUed  in 
five  weeks,  the  usual  13-glass  super  placed  on  the  top.  Three 
combs  were  built  and  stored,  a  fourth  commenced,  when,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  it  broke  down,  the  combs  parting  from  the 
bars  irregularly  (about  one-third  from  the  under  side  of  the 
bars).  This  accident  occurred  in  m^  absence  from  home. 
Judge,  then,  with  what  surprise  I  was  mformed  on  my  return, 
of  there  being  something  wrong  with  this  hive.  The  servant 
had  noticed  in  the  evening  honey  running  from  it,  and  had  ■ 
placed  pans  under.  On  going  into  the  gflkrden  to  look  at  the 
state  of  matters  I  found  the  poor  bees  apparently  all  out  of  the 
hive,  clustering  under  it,  also  all  np  the  front  of  the  case  to  the 
roof.  Of  course  the  question  arose.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  appearance  of  such  a  mass  of  bees  was  calculated  to  make 
one  feel  nervous.  If  not  nervous  I  was  nonplussed,  for  several 
reasons— one  being  that  I  had  no  spare  hive;  and  another, 
that  I  knew  business  eompelled  me  to  be  absent  from  home 
early,  as  also  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next  dav.  Considering 
that  if  the  hive  were  left  in  its  then  state  I  should  have  sad 
fighting  amongst  my  bees,  and  in  all  probability  even  then 
should  not  be  enabled  to  deal  with  them,  I  came  to  the  reso- 
lution to  ^et  to  and  try  to  remedy  matters,  late  as  it  was  ^t 
had  now  grown  dark) ;  so  I  placed  a  light  a  yard  or  two  off, 
removed  the  roof-cover,  then  took  an  old.  empty  straw  hive, 
held  it  over  the  moving-up  mass  in  front  by  resting  one  edge 
on  the  edge  of  the  case,  then  gently  commenced  tapping  the 
hive-case  near  its  base.  This  had  the  desired  effect  of  driving 
a  large  quantity  of  bees  into  the  hive  so  held.  When  I  found 
that  I  could  not  drive  any  more  np  in  this  way  it  was  removed 
and  set  on  one  side ;  next,  the  casing  was  taken  off  with  many 
bees  still  upon  it.  Those  clusters  under  the  hive  floor  and 
down  the  stand  were  not  interfered  with.  And  now  having 
got  at  .the  hive,  on  looking  in  at  the  windows  a  sad  sight 
appeared— oombs  leaning  here  and  there,  with  very  few  bees 
to  be  seen.    The  super  I  found  eontained  a  large  quantity  of 
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beM,  80 1  ran  in  the  ilidoi  and  off  with  inper  and  crown-board, 
in  one,  so  as  to  reaoh  the  stock  hiye  more  readily.  Here,  as  I 
WM  aware  they  had  bnilt  oombs  erosawise  of  the  ban,  I  oould 
not  do  anything  from  the  top :  hence  I  lifted  it  off  the  board 
on  to  another,  cleared  away  the  fallen  combe  (examining  each 
in  case  the  queen  ahovld  be  amongat  the  mass),  then  cleaned 


the  floor-board,  replaced  the  hive,  now  two-tmrds  empty  of 
oomb,  then  its  super,  and  the  roof-corer  on  the  top.  i  uien 
deatroyed  what  trace  I  oonld  of  the  mishap  aronnd  the  stand. 
Hie  next  day  1  had  the  aatltifaction  of  finding  that  her  majesty 
was  not  absent,  also  that  most  of  her  subjects  had  made  for 
the  interior.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  a  stranger  could  not, 
from  outward  appearances,  hare  known  that  the  misfortune 
had  taken  place.  The  super  was  abandoned  br  the  bees,  but  in 
the  hiTO  itself  comb-buUd&g  was  carried  on  with  rapidi^.  On 
the  18th  of  September  they  were  driven  into  a  new  square 
straw  bar-frame  hive,  making  use  of  spare  comb,  and  feeding 
op  to  85  lbs.  (12  lbs.  honey,  18  lbs.  sugar  and  water).  They 
have  built  comb,  stored  the  food  given,  and  sealed  part.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  that  to  all  appeanaoe  tiiey  are  doing  well,  and 
now  on  fine  days  carrying  in  much  pollen.  Do  you  think  they 
are  likely  to  go  thron^^  the  winter?  I  should  add  that  for  a 
single  stock  they  are  strong,  having  hatched  out  brood  when 
driven. 

E,  a  first  swarm  from  0  on  the  8th  of  June,  was  hived  in  a 
square  straw  bar- frame  hive,  also  of  home  make  and  14|  inches 
square,  strong  in  numbers  and  well  provisioned.  This  stock 
is  set  by  for  wintering ;  the  only  doubt  about  it  is  the  wooden 
top  or  crown  of  the  hive.  It  has  four  openings  for  baU-^asses. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  allow  one  or  more  of  them  to  remain 
open  with  a  glass  on  during  the  winter  ? 

I  also  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  fhMsility  of  driving. 
On  the  4th  of  September  A  was  driven  into  a  npw  round  straw 
hiven,  on  the  ld&  of  September  D  into  a  new  square  straw 
bar-frame  hive  (having  thrse  windows  it  was  watdhea  with  much 
interest) ;  on  the  19th  of  September  0  was  driven  into  a  new 
round  straw  hive — ^in  each  Case  no  mishap  or  sting,  indeed  I 
liave  throughout  the  season  escaped.  Two  of  these  driven  lots, 
A  and  G,  have  been  given  to  working  men  as  an  inducement 
to  adopt  the  better  system,  also  as  a  proof  of  driving,  to  obtain 
the  honey  without  having  recourse  to  the  brimstone-pit.  Both 
are  strong  in  numbers,  and  when  driven  the  brood  was  found 
to  have  been  all  hatched  out.  They  have  been  fed  with  47  lbs. 
sugar  and  water,  have  built  and  stored  the  combs  with  the 
food  given,  and  on  most  fine  days  were  seen  to  take  in  pollen. 
Their  respective  hives  have  gained  in  weight  up  to  the  2Srd  of 
October,  in  the  case  of  A  18  lbs.  nett,  and  G  22  lbs.  nett. 
8aeing  that  so  much  has  been  done  by  these  driven  bees,  I 
think  they  may  stand  through  the  winter.  Of  course,  had  in 
each  case  »  second  lot  been  added,  they  would  have  stood  a 
better  oMnce ;  nevertheless,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your 
opinion.  Will  common  brown  sugar  answer  for  feeding  driven 
bees  ? — Kovics,  South  Korthanmtonshire. 

P.S. — ^My  yield  of  honey  and  honey  in  comb  is  92  lbs.  from 
leor  stocks,  ezdtEwive  of  14  lbs.  returned  to  D. 

2Te  think  you  managed  to  remedy  the  nisfortnne  of  the 
July  very  deverlj ;  nor  doee  there  appear  any  reason  why 
all  your  stocks  of  driven  bees  should  not  survive  the  winter. 
There  can  be  no  deubt,  however,  they  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  prosperity  had  they  been  doubled  or  trebled  at  the 
outset,  and  we,  there^dare.  never  attemi>t  to  winter  a  single 
stock  of  driven  bees.  Tbere  is  no  objection  to  one  of  the 
openings  in  the  crown-board  nmaining.open  with  a  pieee  of 
perforated  zinc  and  a  beU-glass  over  it  during  the  winter,  pro- 
vided the  glass  stand  in  a  leedlng-trough  or  similar  reoeptadie, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  moisture  wlueh  oondenses  on  it  from  find- 
ing its  wav  into  the  hive.  We  have  never  tried  common  brown 
sugar  for  feeding  driven  bees.] 


Bbistol  akd  GijrTON  Poui.x&t  S^ow. — ^Twelve  silvar  cops 
are  offered,  besides  money  prizes.  Those  exhibitors  who  have 
not  received  schedules  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Seevetaiy* 
The  entries  close  December  15fch.    (See  advertiaenumt^) 


WoLVKBHAVFTON  Poui^TBT  Bhow.— We  sve  plMScd  to  leam 
that  the  Oommittee  of  this  Show,  after  having  paid  the  whole 
of  their  liabilities,  have  the  handsome  sum  of  £61  7«.  7d. 
balance  in  hand.  Such  an  amount  of  success  rarelv  attends  a 
first  attempt,  and,  considering  the  inclemency  of  tne  weather 
when  the  Show  was  held,  is  doubtless  much  more  than  expected 
by  the  Gommittee.  At  a  well-attended  meeting  held  on  Wed- 
nesday last  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  another  Show 
in  October,  1867 ;  and  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  J.  Menii,  Bsq., 
willingly  undertook  the  office  of  President. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

fipua  ov  Doaxme  Cogs  (XJT.  C)^Th«tpvteinff«iitddetlielegol* 
Doridng  cook  is  »  serioas  objeotion,  and  one  that  ucmld  prevent  raeh  « 
one  from  being  exhibited.  A  Jndge  conld  only  awaxd  a  prize  to  such  a 
biid  -vrhen  he  was  tied  to  a  choice  of  difllcnlties,  and  had  a  class  of  Im- 
perleotions  to  ohooie  from.    This  query  was  aoddenlalljr  overlooked. 

Food  Rbquirxb  fob  Fowls  (A  Seaier^.-^taa  t^otaid  have  atatad 
whether,  althoni^  the  fsmyard  is  a  small  one,  thrashing  iM  going  on 
at  the  barn  door.  The  quantity  of  food  to  be  glren  most  be  regnlaiod 
by  that  which  they  And  In  the  yard.  They  may  have  either  oorai  or 
meal,  or  both.  Two  meals  per  daT  shoold  be  enoogh,  U  the  yard  yields 
any  food  at  all.  One  mat  he  meal,  and  one  whole  con.  or  whoa  mAO 
convenient  whole  com  may  be  giren  for  a  few  days,  and  then  changed 
for  meaL  With  the  adranta^s  of  mn  and  yaid,  a  pint  of  oom  ■kooUl 
keep  each  fowl  for  a  week  la  good  oonditioin. 

BaSBDUVa  vbok  Baumu  Gocnan.  aid  Puxxjns  (Thrro).— If  Itay  an 
not  akin  they  may  piodooe  floe  ohlekens,  bat  If  they  ara  brother  and 
sisters  it  is  donbtfnl. 

iKDVcnia  liAYnro  {T.  7.).— Orosnd  oats  slaked  with  milk,  the  swsy 
infls  of  the  table-cloth  after  every  meal,  cooked  meat  chopped  fine,  the 
gnstle  and  skin  of  any  cooked  meat,  the  knuckle  of  less  or  ahonldeca  ef 
mutton,  and  the  Uka.  There  is  a  more  atlmnlating  food— via^  tallew- 
chandler'sgreayea;  it  answers  the  purpose,  bnt  injures  the  fowL  If  you 
use  them  the  following  is  the  plan  :~Ghop  as  mneh  as  yon  wiah  to  give 
quite  fine,  put  it  in  a  bucket,  corer  it  with  boiling  water,  and  then  cover 
the  mouth  of  the  bucket  with  doubled  aaoks  or  any  contrlTanee  that 
will  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam.  By  the  timo  it  is  thoroughly 
sodden  it  win  be  cold,  and  is  then  fit  to  feed  with. 

PouLTBT  voa  ▲  Faeirab])  (Eaaton  HaU).~We  haTO  asMom  aecn  a 
farmyard  that  had  not  half  a  dosen  poultnr-honses  all  ready  made.  Any 
house  that  possesses  the  foUowlbg  qualiilcatlons  is  a  poultry-bonae  :— 
Height  from  6  to  8  or  9  feet;  water-tight  roof  of  any  kind;  vontSlaHoa 
just  under  the  roof  or  within  a  fbot  of  it;  door  at  one  end ;  oarthesiflr 
gravel  floor ;  if  opening  into  the  yard,  and  near  to  stacks  and  ricks,  so 
much  the  better.  The  floor  of  the  house  should  be  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  yard,  and  ^ould  rise  in  all  directions  from  the  door.  A  calf-pen 
often  makes  a  good  fowl-house.  Boosting  on  carts  and  waggons  and 
under  sheds  and  lean-to's  is  often  more  favourable  to  health  than  a  welK 
appointed  house  with  all  modem  applianoes.  If,  therefore,  the  birds  are 
saM  from  thieves  or  from  foxes,  we  advise  you  to  let  them  roost  at  wilL 
Yon  win  have  to  look  after  their  eggs.  I>orkings  do  weU  in  a  fiumyard  f 
it  is  their  place.  Brahmas  and  Cochins  an  hardier,  and  very  good 
layers.  Hamburghs.  La  Fl^che,  Houdana,  and  GreveCoenrs  an  exceuant 
layers,  but  do  not  sit    An  the  latter  lay  larger  eggs  than  Biamburgfas. 

S01X.T  SuBSTAKOi  ov  FowLS'  LsGS  (ro«i).— It  only  Boaly  remove  It 
by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  knife,  and  rub  the  place  with  mUd  merouiial  oint- 
ment. If  you  fear  to  cut,  appiv  strong  acetic  add  to  the  substanoe  once 
daUy  until  it  can  be  scratched  away,  whioh  will  oeenr  in  a  few  days  if 
then  is  no  enlargement  of  the  bone.  Warts  can  be  removed  in  the 
same  mode. 

Catabrr  ni  Hambubohs  (2>.  B,  IF.).— The  snoesing,  difllcidt  breathing, 
and  discharge  from  the  noslxils  an  symptoms  of  common  cold  or  catarrh, 
occaaioned  probably  by  expoaun  to  the  recent  extreme  vidsattuder  of 
weather.  Give  them  bread  soaked  in  ale,  soft  food  only,  and  plenty  of 
lettuce  leaves.    Oonflne  them  during  oold  or  wet  weather  in  sn  outhouse. 

dBivB  GouB  FOWLS  (0.  C.  £.).— The  best  aaihority  is  M.  Jaoques, 
and  he  says,  **The  plumage  of  the  finest  specimens  quite  black,  in  or- 
dinary specimens  paifly  white  and  partly  yedow.  The  top-knot  usuaOy 
becomes  white  at  the  back.**  Then  an  a  nul  description  and  drawtngs  in 
**  The  Fonltry-Koeper's  Manual,'*  whIoh  you  ean  have  fkoe  by  post  from 
our  oflloe  if  you  enclose  7f .  lOd,  in  stamps.  Bggs  in  yoor  aeeonnt  n^gfct 
be  charged  a  penny  each  throughout  the  year. 

CHXLLBn  Bbood  (IF.).— We  never  knew  ehiUed  brood  oommonieBtt  » 
bad  odour  to  the  suxroundlng  combs. 

Sxox  BuucnvcH  (Iago).—l  should  think  the  puffing  up  of  the  aU& 
proceeded  from  some  aocident  which  had  caused  a  ruptun  of  some  small 
air-tube,  so  thai  the  breath  escaped  under  the  akin.  A  eoaUng  diet  maaA 
rest  an  aU  that  I  can  further  reconmond.  Avoid  aU  exoitemont, 
whether  of  food  or  ezerolao,  until  the  patient  is  oonvaleseent— B.  P.  B. 

BoxuBo  Saxjait  {A  Poor  Oook).— The  root  is  black  outsldo,  and  tm 
is  required  in  peeling  it  belon  boiling.  Scnpe  it  well,  taking  caira  to 
leave  no  spots,  and  then  soak  it  in  vinegsr  and  water.  FiU  up  a  sanee-' 
pan  with  water,  add  to  ft  1  oa.  of  butter,  four  dessert-spoonsful  of  >riae- 
gar,  and  soma  salt ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  boOs  p<A 
Li  the  salsify,  and  let  it  boU  an  hour.  Drain,  andlf  U is  whUiah sesva 
with  white  sauce ;  if  dark,  then  with  brown  sauce. 


POULTRY  MARKET.— NovEMBEE  19. 

Wb  have  Biin  but  a  sony  trade.    The  mpply  of  Pheasants  is  Is^ger  ss 
the  season  advances. 

id.s.d|  8.ds.d 

Large  Fowls ,...8   0  to  8   6    Fheassats    S    OtoS  9 

Smaller  do. 8   6      8   0    Partridges   1    4      16 

Chickens  16      19    Grouse 18       SO 

Oeese 6   0      7   0    Hares 8    6      Si 

I>ucks a   0      8    8    Babbits 1    4       15 

PlgaoBS 0  9      0  10    Wnddo 0    8      0  9 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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NOV.  87— DEC.  8,  1866. 


EiioA  oafEWu 

Andersonla  sprengeUoidee. 

Cytisas. 

8t.  Andbxw. 

Pbxmoxss  or  Waxjes  Bobn,  1844. 

Advent  Sukdat. 

Acacia  armata. 


▲Terage  Temperatiue 

"US*- 

SB  yean. 

Sub 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

If 

Year. 

Bleee. 

Seta. 

Biaei. 

Sets. 

Ago. 

s:r 

IJfS*- 

Mean. 

""'r 

m.     h. 

m.    h. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

Days 

m.    e. 

40.7 

40  at  7 

66af8 

7afl0 

44ani 

20 

12    12 

881 

48.4 

86.0 

41.7 

19 

41      7 

66     8 

15    11 

after. 

21 

11    52 

882 

47.9 

84.1 

41.0 

19 

48     7 

54     8 

mom. 

48     0 

k 

11    81 

888 

48.0 

84.4 

41.3 

81 

44      7 

68      8 

25     0 

9      1 

11    10 

884 

48.4 

86.1 

41.8 

17 

45      7 

58      8 

81     1 

84     1 

24 

10    47 

886 

47.7 

88.9 

40.8 

17 

47      7 

52      8 

86      2 

58      1 

26 

m    24 

886 

47.0 

85.4 

41.2 

81 

49      7 

51      8 

88     8 

22      2 

26 

10      1 

887 

From  obseryatlons  taken  near  London  dnrin?  the  last  thirty-nine  years,  the  aTorage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  47.8^;  and  its  night' 
temperature  SLBP.  The  greatest  heat  was  62°,  on  the  Ist,  1867;  and  the  lowest  cold  14^  on  the  80th,  1856.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 
1.81  inch.    N.B.— The  Galendar  contains  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 


TRANSPLANTING  SHRUBS  AND  TREES 
SMALL  SIZE. 


OF 


ONCEKNING  the  tmn^pUmt- 
n  ilou  of  1  arj^e  tree  a  and  si  i  r  abs 
I  made  aome  remarks  in  a 
firnner  commutittiaiion  ;  bnt 
the  removal  of  subject;^?  of 
less  size,  thougli  not  so  diffi- 
cult, being  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence,  a  few  notes  on 
the  modes  of  proceeding  may  be  useful,  more  especially  as 
the  present  is  a  suitable  season  for  transplanting.  Although 
there  is  not  anytliing  novel  in  the  methods  to  which  I  shall 
direct  attention,  one  or  two  have  been  practised  with  tole- 
rable success,  and  my  describing  them  may  be  of  service 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  will  remark  that  success 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  mode  of  transplanting  as 
upon  the  season  at  which  the  operation  is  performed,  and 
though  a  few  plants  may  have  a  particular  season  at 
which  when  transplanted  they  thrive  better  than  at  others, 
most  evergreens  do  best  when  removed  early  in  autumn, 
September  not  being  too  early,  except  when,  as  last  year, 
it  is  extremely  hot,  and  even  tlien,  where  there  is  moisture, 
I  believe  that  month  to  be  better  than  later.  October, 
however,  is  a  very  good  time  for  most  plants,  for  the 
warmth  of  summer  has  not  yet  left  the  ground,  and  the 
roots  commence  at  onee  to  take  possession  of  the  soil. 
Deciduous  trees  may  also  be  planted  at  the  same  time  if 
they  have  ripened  liieir  summer  growth ;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  all  the  leaves  to  fall,  but  planting  may  be 
proceeded  with  at  once  if  other  circumstances  are  favour- 
able ;  for,  independently  of  forwarding  work  in  autumn, 
trees  planted  tlien  do  much  better  than  later.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  instances  in  which  the  proper  time  for  trans- 
planting cannot  be  taken  advantage  of,  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes  connected  with  new  worus ;  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  in  such  cases  greater  care  is  requisite 
to  insure  success. 

Although  many  plants  require  particular  treatment,  still 
most  of  those  subjected  to  transplantation  may  be  roughly 
thrown  into  two  classes— deciduous  and  evergreen,  each  of 
which  requires  a  widely  diflerent  mode  of  treatment.  The 
latter  have  often  a  mass  of  closely-matted  roots  extending 
no  very  great  distance  from  the  collar  of  the  plant,  so  as 
.  to  completely  fill  the  soil  with  small  fibres  running  in  aU 
directions,  and  binding  the  whole  together  in  one  ball; 
whilst  most  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  have  more  naked 
roots,  the  tips  of  which  extend  farther,  but  produce  fewer 
lateral  roots,  so  that  in  taking  them  up  to  transplant  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  any  considerable  amount  of 
earth  adhering*  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  better  not  to 
attempt  to  remove  such  plants  with  what  is  called  a  ball, 
Ko.  M.-YOI..  XL.  Mkw  BaatMw. 


but  to  endeavour  to  secure  all  the  roots  with  as  little  in- 
jury as  possible,  and,  while  taking  proper  care  in  planting, 
to  trust  their  success  to  Nature.  Besides  these  two  classes 
there  is  an  intermediate  one,  in  which  the  plants  have  a 
considerable  proportion  of  roots  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another,  but  nearly  all  lying  at  the  same  depth  and  parallel 
with  each  other,  not  above  each  other,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
many  evergreen  shrubs.  This  may  be  termed  the  hori- 
zontal-rooted class ;  it  includes  many  of  the  Coniferse,  and 
considerable  care  is  required  with  some  to  insure  success 
when  they  are  transplanted. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  above  classes  have  all  to 
be  operated  upon,  the  mode  of  lifting  the  plant  from  its 
position  is  certainly  not  less  important  than  planting  it 
carefully  afterwards ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  even  more 
so,  for  no  after-management  can  compensate  for  damaged 
or  destroyed  roots,  and  the  after- wellbeing  of  the  plant  is 
then  almost  entirely  dependant  on  its  accommodating 
character  and  the  natural  advantages  which  it  may  obtain. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  care  exercised  in  taking  op 
trees  and  shrubs,  however  small,  so  will  their  after-progress 
be,  other  circumstances  being  the  same.  Such  young  trees 
as  have  been  more  than  one  year  in  a  place,  and  per- 
haps formed  a  few  long  rambling  roots  instead  of  a  nest 
of  nice  fibres,  ought,  nevertheless,  to  have  them  taken  up 
carefully,  and,  if  necessary,  cut  in  afterwards  with  a  knife, 
so  as  to  encourage  a  greater  number  of  rootlets.  All  plants 
which  it  is  advisable  to  remove  with  a  ball  should  be  lifted 
as  carefully  as  possible,  to  prevent  anything  like  a  twist 
at  the  neck,  or  the  breaking  away  of  a  part  of  the  ball. 
In  attempting  to  remove  Pinuses  with  a  ball,  the  latter  is 
very  likely  to  fall  to  pieces  in  this  way  if  due  care  is  not 
exercised  in  the  removal,  and  most  other  plants  are  liable 
to  the  same  mishap;  but  with  small  plants  such  acci- 
dents ought  not  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  careful  transplanting,  it 
cannot  be  done  without  inflicting  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
jury on  the  plant  operated  upon,  and  a  check  for  the  time 
being  must  be  the  result ;  but  this  may  be  obviated  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  proper  care  at  the  time  of  taking 
up  and  replanting. 

In  planting  shnibs  and  trees  some  recommend  deluging 
them  with  water  on  placing  them  in  the  ground ;  this  may 
be  necessary  in  April,  May,  or  September,  if  dry  warm 
weather  prevail,  but  rarely  at  other  times.  In  general  it 
is  better  to  throw  fine,  moderately  dry,  pulverised  soil, 
such  as  that  which  has  been  exposed  at  the  surface  for 
some  time,  over  the  roots  or  around  the  ball,  and  to  place 
the  coarser  material  at  top,  taking  care  when  plants  nave 
no  balls  to  dig  a  hole  large  enough,  and  by  no  means  too 
deep,  for  the  roots.  These  should  be  spread  out  at  full 
length  in  all  directions  around  the  collar,  and  this  is 
more  especially  necessary  when  young  plants  are  intended 
to  attain  the  size  of  timber  trees,  and  in  all  probability 
have  their  roots  on  one  side.  When  this  is  the  case,  dis- 
engage some  of  the  roots  before  putting  the  plant  in  the 
hole,  spread  them  out  on  the  bottom  at  the  mH  length  to 
which  they  will  reach,  and  let  an  assistant  put  a  little  earth 
over  each  root  so  placed.    Continue  in  this  way  till  all  the 
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zoots  are  fixed,  layer  by  layer  whorl-faahion,  and  are  all  snr- "  the  employer  or  proprietor,  as  moat  gardeners  oi  etindiftg, 


rounded  by  a  substance  favouring  their  growth — a  good  lesult 

jaay  then  be  looked  for ;  but  if  the  roots  are  thrust  into  a  hole 

I  widiout  being  spread  out,  and  when  entangled  in  a  cluster 

•  rongh  clods  as  large  as  orioket-baUs  are  thrown  against  them, 

the  young  trees  can  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed,  much  less 

flourish.    Of  course,  in  planting,  the  proper  position  of  the 

1  ]dant  should  be  regarded,  and  if  the  ground  be  dry,  or  only 

moderately  wet,  tread  it  in  a  little ;  bat  if  very  wet  it  is  better 

not  to  do  so,  unless  the  season  of  planting  is  the  early  part  o( 

I  winter  and  high  winds  are  likely  to  disturb  the  plant,  in  which 

ease  a  gentle  treading  will  be  advisable ;  for  froets  will  most 

likely  restore  the  soil  to  that  healthy  friable  condition  which 

treaoing  when  wet  has  a  tendency  to  destroy. 

The  transplanting  of  small  shrubs  or  trees  that  maybe  taken 

up  easily  with  a  bidl  is  readily  effected,  as  it  is  only  a  matter 

of  labour.    Those  plants  which  remove  in  this  condition  are 

the  most  certain  of  all  to  succeed.    For  instance,  Bhododen- 

'^ons,  unless  transplanted  in  the  midst  of  the  growing  season, 

>Mldom  fail ;  in  fact,  the  changes  to  which  they  are  subjected, 

(naless  radically  wrong,  seldom  prevent  their  thriving  where 

MUMt  other  plants  would  fail.    Nevertheless,  the  Bhddodendron 

tes  its  favouxite  soil,  and  I  saw  a  good  example  not  long  ago  of 

Ihe  vitality  of  this  plant,  and  its  endurance  under  oircnmstanoes 

>  of  great  disadvantage.    Some  plants  with  balls  not  larger  than 

might  fill  a  half-gallon  measure,  or  a  little  more,  were  planted 

in  stations  prepared  for  them :  holes  much  larger  than  they 

required  were  made,  and  filled  with  a  prepared  mixture  expected 

to  suit  them,  about  half  a  barrowful  or  more  was  afforded  to 

eaoh  plant,  but  in  this  material  they  would  not  strike  root,  and 

a  starved  unhealthy  look  was  the  consequence.    In  some  cases, 

however,  the  ball  had  come  in  contact  with  the  natural  soil, 

•and  the  plants  sent  their  roots  into  it  in  quest  of  food,  but  the 

.greater  portion,  having  their  roots  confined  to  the  offending 

material,  would  not  grow  more  than  an  inch  or  two,  and  yet 

•  Vfiy  few  of  Ibem  died,  for  their  own  ball  supported  them  for 

upwards  of  three  yean. 

Of  the  plants  which  endure  transplanting  best,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  the  individual  specimens  which  have  only 
recently  been  removed  are  the  best  fitted  for  a  repetition  of  the 
operation.    Seedling  Yews  or  Hollies  taken  up  from  a  forest 
when  3  feet  high,  or  more,  are  not  likely  to  endure  the  ordeal 
'  when  they  are  removed  at  once  to  an  exposed  place,  while  I 
-'  have  planted  both  with  perfect  success  when  they  had  been 
mader  cultivation,  and  been  subjected  to  transplanting  before. 
.  It  is  often  thought  that  Portugal  Laurels,  Hollies,  and  the  Ever- 
green Oak  are  difficult  to  remove,  and  the  latter  especially  so, 
.  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  luuch  experience  with  it ;  but 
I  am  told  that  late  in  spring,  as  late  as  May,  is  the  best  time. 
The  other  two  do  not  suoceed  ill  if  transplanted  in  the  autumn, 
.  other  oonditions  than  the  season  seeming  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  them ;  but  care  should  be  taken  if  they  are  planted 
in  midwinter,  or  when  the  soil  is  wet,  that  it  be  made  firm 
.when  it  becomes  dry  again,  as  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  roots 
must  be  very  prejudicial  to  them.    All  plants  which  remove 
badly  ought  to  be  transplanted  when  in  a  small  state.    The 
hardiness  of  the  plant  affords  no  assurance  of  its  transplanting 
well,  for  I  know  of  nothing  in  which  success  is  more  precarious 
lihan  in  planting  Furze  and  Broom,  both  natives  of  our  wastes. 
Tbe  wild  Juniper  is  also  di&oult  to  remove  with  success,  and, 
iaak  fact,  most  trees  self-sown,  and  standing  a  number  of  years 
in  the  same  place,  seldom  transplant  well ;  of  course,  some  do 
^  better  than  others.    Those,  as  above  stated,  whioh  lift  with 
,,good  balls  are  the  best,  but  even  in  this  ease  much  depends  on 
the  care  bestowed  on  them. — J.  Bobsom. 


tllou^jhlhey  might  sometimes  send  to  friends  or  nei^bours 
a  basket  of  plants  whioh  they  wanted,  and  without  xeoetvug  it 
that  time  anything  in  return,  isBold  axpset  if  ttiey  did  waat 
anything  that  they  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way.    Afters 
somewhat  long  experience,  we  have  met  with  no  such  gardainats 
as  those  idluded  to,  who  did  not  in  all  Mch  matters  stodr  wb 
employers*  interests  as  mueh  as  if  the  plants  were  aetaa% 
their  own*-nay,  more  so.    Although,.liowever,  the  pra^ee  his 
long  existed,  it  is  not  *'  a  geneiaUy  andetstood  thing,"  so^as  to 
approaoh  to  being  a  law,  rule,  or  regulatioii.    No  gtfdener,  if 
he  aet  prudently,  would  give  away  a  eotting  or  a  plant  to  any 
one  without  having  a  general  understanding  with  his  emplajv 
to  that  effeet ;  and  every  empbyer,  without  anything  Uke  im- 
plied harshness  or  narrow-mindedness,  may  decide  that  ao  cut- 
ting or  plant  ahall  ever  leave  his  premises  without  his  direet 
orders  or  sanction  obtained  for  eaoh  separate  aet  of  sneh  neigh- 
bourly generosity.    In  such  a  ease,  however,  the  gsnUner,  if 
he  have  any  true  pride  about  liim,  w^  never  have  a  plant  in 
the  place  that  his  employer  has  not  bought  or  direotly  or  in- 
direoUy  paid  for ;  and,  after  aU,  that  is  often  the  eheapeat  my 
to  have  plants.    The  best  rule  for  employers  and  gardenera  Is, 
not  to  leave  any  such  matter  in  doubt,  but  to  have  a  clear  mder- 
standing  on  the  subject ;  and  as  our  oorrespoodent  is  not  only 
anxious  to  know  if  any  rule  exists  on  this  matter,  but  is  also 
fnxions  to  give  no  offenoe  by  the  question,  we  leeommend  him 
to  point  out  this  answer  to  his  gardener,  and  then  tell  him  how 
in  sooh  matters  he  would  wieh  him  to  act.] 


GABDENERS  GRTNG  AND  EXCHANGING 

PLANTS. 

Is  it  a  generally  acknowledged  and  understood  tiring  that 

.gardeners  have  leave  to  give  away  their  employers'  plants, witfa- 

-o«t  first  obtaining  their  permission  to  do  so  r  and  is  a  gentleman 

justified  in  receiving  a  plant  from  a  gardener  without  the 

knowledge  of  the  owner  ?    Sometimes  plants  may  be  given  away 

without  a  reasonable  probability  of  ever  receiving  anything  in 

exchange.    To  ask  the  question  of  "  leave  '*  of  some  gardeners 

might  offend  them.    How  ought  one  to  do  ? — Mkum  xt  Tuuii. 

[The  custom  of  exchanging  cuttings.  Sec.,  to  a  certain  extent 

prevails  with  our  very  best  gardeners,  and  in  general  it  serves 

two  purposes— it  keeps  up  a  friendly  feeling  among  gardeners, 

and  it  also  to  a  certain  extent  contributes  to  the  interests  of 


THE  GABSTON  VINEYARD. 
Ma.  Merxdith^s  extraordinary  saeoees  as  a  Orape-grofwer 
has  made  his  name  well  known  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
where  the  horticultural  publications  of  this  country  are  dron- 
latod,  and  many  continental  horticulturists  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  admiring  his  fine  examples  of  weU- 
eultivated  Grapes  in  their  own  countries.  To  many  who  hare 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Qarston  YineTard,  and 
who  have  so  often  read  descriptions  of  the  Ompes  exhibited  hy 
Mr.  Meredith  at  the  London,  Edinburgh,  continental,  ami 
other  horticultural  exhibitions,  a  description  of  what  I^«fcw 
during  a  recent  visit  will  be  of  some  interest  Mine,  hewever, 
will  be  but  a  feeble  attempt,  for  it  would  require  an  ahto 
writer  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  what  is  to  be  seen  at  tkna 
most  interesting  establishment. 

The  Yineyard  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  main  road  from 
Liverpool  to  Speke  and  Hale.  From  the  front  of  the  dwelUng- 
house,  on  the  nerth  side  of  the  ground,  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  Biver  Mersey,  which  is  distent  about  one  mile.  Anil- 
way  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  grounds,  by  which  paseoigcrs 
may  be  conveyed  from  stetions  on  the  London  and  Koitk- 
Western  Bsilway,  via  Warrington,  to  Ganton,  and  from  tke 
Liverpool  Dooks ;  there  are  also  onuiibuses  frequently  ranmag 
from  the  Exchange  at  Liverpool  to  Garston,  anditiaaTSiy 
cheap  and  pleasant  ride  on  a  fine  day.  From  the  roof  of  Iftie 
omnibus  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Mersev  may  be  gained,  and 
these,  with  the  constant  succession  of  well^ept  gardens  which 
are  seen  on  passing  along  the  road,  make  the  lorty-minatea 
ride  from  Liverpool  to  Garston  very  interesting. 

Before  giving  a  general  account  of  the  estebllshment,  I  mast 
first  describe,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  immense  structure  for  the 
growth  of  young  Yines,  to  which  I  referred  at  page  389.  Thia 
house,  fr^m  ito  magnificent  appearanoe  and  extraoidhiary 
dimensions,  fixat  attracted  my  attentton.  It  was  only  begm 
last  March,  and  by  the  end  of  July  upwards  of  three  theasaad^ 
pot  Yines  were  plaoed  in  it.  The  following  ave  ito  dimen- 
sions:— Length,  202  feet;  breadth,  41  feet  6  inches;  beigjht 
from  the  centre  walk  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  ab(mt  20  feet. 
The  roof  is  a  span,  and  along  its  whole  length  there  is  a  liintffin 
about  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  height  above  the  toof, 
and  the  sides  of  the  lantern  are  made  to  open  by  means  of  a 
spindle  and  chain  from  the  centre  path  inside.  The  Tentilatoca 
on  ttie  south  side  of  the  lantern  are  opened  by  pulling  the  ienr 
on  the  north  side  of  the  walk,  that  on  north  aide  from  aostti, 
and  the  machinery  for  opening  the  yentSators  is  bo  medj 
fitted  that  a  ohild  might  open  them  with  ease.  There  is 
another  xmige  of  ventilators  along  the  walls  on  each  M^M 
thetaildtog;  these  are  placed  2  ieet  apart,  (ttidare  IB  iaflbm 
)>y^ inches ;  they  aiealso  (H>^ed  by  maefaineiy.  ThereiflNmi 
iron  rod  1  indh  in  diameter,  which  is  fixed  to  tlie  vatf, 
parallel  with  the  top  edge  of  the  ventih^toryomd. these. is  an 
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fl^lMtoaed  at  eaoh  end  through  whioh  tha  zod  paasas.  Thsia 
ig  alBD  a  Bhort  rod  iaetened  to  each  yentUator,  about  midway^ 
this  is  made  fast  to  the  main  opening  rod  by  means  of  a  set^ 
BoreW)  and  a  lever  st  every-  40  feet  a]<»g  tba  front  inside,  opens 
a  laarge  number  :of  ventilators  at  •  oncew  Thia  is  a  very  neat  and 
efleotive  contrivance,  by  which  abundance,  of  air  is  admitted  to 
the  house,  but  before  eoming  in  contact  with  any  plants  it  has 
to  paes  between  four  rows*  of  fonr-inch  plpea  Altogether  I 
eoosider.  thatvthe  house  is  provided  with  one  of  the  most  per* 
feci  arrangsments  for  thorou^^  ventilation  which  I  have  ever 


The  ends  of  the  house  are  due  east  and  west,  and  its  area  is 
divided  lengthwise  by  three  walks,  the.o«»tral  one  is  Gfeet 
wide,  and  those  at  the  sides  are  ef  tha  saoa^  width.  There  is  a 
wooden  bench  2  feet,  wide- over  the  pipes,  next  to  the  outside 
waU,  aU  the  way  round,  and  there  are.  two  pits  12  feet  6  inches 
wide,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  wslk.  The  house  is  in 
two  divisions  only.  In  the  western  division  there  are  twenty- 
two  rows  of  four-inch  pipes,' twelve  for  surface  heat,  and  five  in 
each  of  the  pits  for  bottom  heat.  The  former  are  arranged  as 
foUov^s — four  by  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  two 
on  each  side  of  the  central  walk.  Many  of  these  are  trough- 
pipes  for  evaporation. 

The  roof  is  constructed  on  the  rafter  system,  and  is  very 
elegant,  although  strongly  bound  together  by  means  of  tye 
rods,  and  in  various  ways.  The  rafters  are  xnade  of  the  very 
best  red  pine,  they  are  3^  by  2^  inches,  and  are  1  foot  apart. 
Every  fourth  rafter  is  stronger,  being  5  indies  by  3  inches. 
There  is  a  truss  rod  fixed  to  each  of  the  strong  rafters,  and 
Buoh  rods  are  very  neatly  managed,  iron  sockets  being  let  into 
the  rafters,  and  into  them  the  iron  bolts  which  keep  the  truss 
rods  in  their  peaces  fit ;  these  are  moveable)  and  when  any 
deflection  in  the  roof  takes  place  during  high  winds,  they  will 
in  a  great  measure  prevent  the  roof  from  suSoring  injury  from 
vibration.  Bound  iron  bolts,  1  inch  in  diameter,  at  intervals 
of  7  feet,  are  passed  through  all  the  rafters ;  and  between  these 
and  parallel  with  them  are  cast  iron  angle  or  T  rods,  which 
are  screwed  to  each  rafter.  To  each  of  the  strong  rafters  there 
is  an  iron  pillar  about  3  inches  in  diametei*,  the  pillars  being 
plaoed  alternately  at  about  10  feet  apart ;  one  pillar  supports 
every  alternate  strong  rafter  along  the  central  walk,  and  the 
rafters  that  are  missed  along  the  central  walk  are  caught  by  a 
second  row  of  pillars  fixed  by  the  side  walk.  The  same  arrange- 
ment is  carried  out  on  each  side  of  the  houSe.  On  the  top  of 
each  pillar  there  is  a  sort  of  iron  shoe,  into  which  the  rafter 
fits ;  these  shoes  are  about  9  inches  long,  and  have  a  very 
neat  though  strong  appearance;  from  the  piUarB  there  are 
other  tye  rods  placed  transversely,  bo  that  the  building  is  very 
secmvely  braced  together,  and  although  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  iron  used  in  the  constraction  of  the  roof,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  so  nicely  fitted  and  so  judiciously  placed,  the  whole 
presents  a  very  elegant  appearance. 

Th.e  sides  and  ends  of  the  hoase  are  all  permanently  fixed 
l»rith  bars  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  with  which  the  roof 
is  bnilt.  There  is  about  3  feet  of  glass  at  the  sides,  in  two 
squares.  The  whole  of  the  house  is  glazed  with  the  very  best 
21-oz.  sheet  glass,  from  Chance,  of  Birmingham. 

There  are  three  large  tanks  in  the  house,  one  in  the  centre, 
and  one  at  each  end.  They  are  38  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  and 
7  feet  deep.  To  each  of  these  there  is  to  be  a  pump,  and  a 
cistern,  into  which  the  water  will  be  pumped  some  hours  pre- 
Vions  to  use.  Mr.  Meredith  is  very  particular  in  having  the 
water  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of 
the  general  atmosphere  in  the  house,  before  watering  his  Vines 
with  it.  The  cisterns  are  all  arched  over  below  the  level  of 
the  floors.  The  whole  of  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  roof  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  iron  pipes  into  the  tanks,  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  immense  quantity  of  water  which  three 
thonsand  Vines  in  11  inch  pots  will  require  during  their  grow- 
ing season,  we  can  scarcely  think  the  tanks  large  enough. 

Mr.  Meredith  built  a  house  of  such  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions because  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be  doing  his  permanent 
.  Gi«pe-bearing  Vines  justice  by  growing  young  pot  Vines  be- 
neath them.  He  told  me,  also,  that  it  ^ras  not  possible  to  grow 
and  ripen  pot  Vines  in  houses  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  Grapes, 
imd  as  his  trade  in  pot  Vines  is  very  extensive,  he  is  natnndly 
anxious  to  supply  his  customers  with  the  very  best  which  he 
can  command.  He  was  also  anxious  to  put  up  a  building  that 
wotdd  be  a  credit  to  his  place,  and  serve  as  an  example  of  his 
flldU  .as  a:  hoitiouUuxit  buiMar.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  dofag 
tbja  "Will  be  evident  io  every  one  who  may  hafs  an  opportmiij 
tt^aotiatrhis^laigt  hcnset.aad  if  I<had  aay  doabtsion  the 


matter  after  I  had  inspected  the  building,  they  would  have 
been  removed  by  an  opinion  expressed  by  an'eminentJdTeiw 
pool  architeet,  who  said  it  was  the  strongest  and  most  elegant 
structure  he  had  ever  seen.  The  heating  is  also  most  thoroogiiiy^ 
and  neatly  done.  I  was  amused  by  Mr.  Meredith  telling  me 
how  he  was  drawn  on  from  path  to  path  when  he  was  first  peg- 
ging the  Qpround  out  for  the  building.  There  is  a  well-kept 
kitten  gaisden  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  This  is  divided 
into  quarters  by  walks  from  north  to  south.  He  told  ma  his 
first  idea  was  to  go  as  far  as  the -second  wallc;  this  would  «hanre 
made  the  building  only  about  120  feet  long,  ^ter  lingering 
at' this  point  some  little  time,  consulting  his  pocket  and  thinks 
ing.it  would  be  a  pity  if  he  did  not  go  a  little  far&er,  he  then 
stretched  his  line  across  to  the  next  path.  Here  the  fineal 
determination  was  taken  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  grooikdhe 
had  staked  out. 

On  entering  the  building  from  the  west  end,  the  impression 
it  conveys  to  the  mind  is  that  we  have  suddenly  stepped  into  a 
Kentish  Hop  garden  covered  with  glass^  for  the  endless  rows  of 
pot  Vines,  row  after  row,  remind  one  of  the  Hop  vines.  Here 
large  numbers  of  Vines  of  all  the  most  approved  sorts  are  to 
be  seen  in  splendid  condition.  The  canes  are,  on  an  average, 
12  feet  high,  and  each  Vine  is  neatly  tied  to  a  stick.  The  caries 
are  all  most  beautifully  ripened,  are  arranged  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  and  are  trained  straight  up  towarda  the  roof.  Ev^ry 
leaf  has  room  to  grow  to  its  proper  dimensions,  and  every 
bud  is  consequently  weU  matured.  The  fine  current  of  air, 
which  is  admitted  to  the  house  by  means  of  the  side  ventila^ 
tors,  after  passing  between  the  hot-water  pipes,  comes  in  ooo-^ 
tact  with  the  Vines ;  it  then  passes  out  of  the  house  tlm>ugb 
the  ventilators  in  the  lantern  on  the  roof.  By  this  means 
there  is  a  constant  current  of  air  passing  through  the  Vises 
night  and  day ;  and  if  they  do  not  give  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  all  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  them,  it  wiU  very 
much  astonish  me.  I  intend  having  upwards  of  a  hundred  of 
them  for  fruiting  against  the  back  wall  of  the\ine¥les  I  am 
now  altering,  and  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  favour- 
able report  of  them  next  year.  There  is  also  a  row  of  magni*^ 
ficent  Vines  placed  on  the  side  bench  over  the  pipes.  Tfa«ee 
ore  trained  to  the  rafters  from  the  front  over  the  side  walkS| 
and  ere  continued  all  the  way  round  the  house  and  across  the 
end.  I  noticed  some  extra-strong  Vines,  upwards  of  16  feet 
long,  very  stout,  and  capable  of  bearing  from  ten  to  fifteen  fine 
bunches. 

In  the  western  division  of  the  house,  where  there  are  twex*ty* 
two  rows  of  pipes,  the  Vines  are  forced  into  rapid  growth. 
They  are  first  propagated  in  small  span-roofed  pits,  and  are 
then  kept  in  this  part  of  the  house  until  they  have  matured 
their  growth ;  afterwards  they  are  taken  into  the  east  or  cool 
end,  where  they  are  subjected  to.  the  ripening  process.  Here 
they  have  all  the  air  that  can  possibly  be  given  them ;  their 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  root  and  amongst  the  foliage  is  also 
limited ;  and  as  soon  as  their  leaves  turn  yellow  and  begin  to 
drop  off  they  are  taken  outside,  the  pots  laid  down  on  their  sides, 
and  the  Vines  neatly  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the  different  houses 
on  the  place.  Mr.  Meredith  thinks  it  a  very  great  mistake  to 
place  Vines  in  a  growing  state  in  the  open  air  for  the  purpose 
of  ripening  them.  This  is  often  done  where  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  room  and  convenience  for  the  growth  of  pot  Vines.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  often  hear  of  such  Vines  not  answering  the  expec- 
tations of  purchasers. 

I  noticed  upwards  of  one  thousand  canes  of  the  true  Ali- 
cante. This  I  consider  the  finest  late  Black  Grape  in  culti- 
vation, and  I  shall  more  fully  describe  it  in  a  future  communi- 
cation when  I  come  to  the  different  houses  in  which  I  saw  it 
growing.  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  great  advocate  for  growing  Vines 
in  large  pots,  and  he  is  no  doubt  quite  right ;  for  if  they  are 
grown  in  small  pots  the  roots  soon  become  matted  together, 
and  if  the  pots  are  placed  on  soil  or  anything  into  which  they 
can  push  roots,  these  very  soon  come  through  the  bottom,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  a  large  number  of  the  most  important 
roots  for  sustaining  the  Vines  are  saerificed  when  the  pots  are 
removed.  By  placing  the  Vines  in  the  proper- sized  pot  there 
is  room  enough  for  the  plant  to  mature  its  roots,  whioh  can  aH 
be  retained  in  the  pot«  There  need  be  little  feavi  of  the  Vines 
fruiting  well  in  the  folbwing  season  if  they  are  properly  treatedi 
They  should  not  in  any  case  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  but 
should  be  fruited  in  the  same  pot,  and  be  well  fed  with  stimu)- 
lants  in  the  shape  of  liquid  maiiujre»  Their  food  should,  how^ 
ever«  be  frequently  ohaz^d:  this  is  a  .very  important  point 
that  shottidL  not  be.  lost  sight  of .  by  aogrone  ^o  may  eontem^ 
plate. gromngp^l  Vines  suoeessfnUy.    I  may  foe  etxmsed' Mr 
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deviatiog  a  Utile  from  my  subject.  My  object  in  doing  so  is  to 
make  my  description  of  the  Chu-ston  Vineyard  as  interesting 
and  instmctiye  as  possible  to  the  nnmeroas  readers  of  Thb 
Journal  of  Hobticultube. 

I  should  h'ke  to  see  the  western  division  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
noble  house  filled  with  good  Pines.  Although  they  wonld  be 
from  12  to  15  feet  from  the  glass  I  feel  confident  they  would 
grow  very  laxnriantly ;  and  as  they  could  be  constantly  sup- 
plied with  heat,  li^t,  air,  and  moisture  in  well-regulated 
amounts  there  would  not  be  the  least  fear  of  their  being  drawn 
up  weakly.  What  a  magnificent  house  this  would  be  for  grow- 
ing fine  specimens  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  stove  plants. 
Bome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  house  when 
I  state  that  it  would  conveniently  hold  all  the  glass  houses  to 
be  found  in  a  moderate-sized  nursery.  The  whole  of  the  roof 
is  glazed  with  squares  of  glass  of  about  18  inches  by  12.  The 
house  is  well  proportioned,  and  looks  well  from  any  point  of 
view. — J.  Wills. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROSES. 

A  FEW  days  since,  on  gathering  a  fine  bouquet  of  Jules  Mar- 
gottin  Boses,  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  as  a  Cabbage  Bose  in 
June,  and  shortly  afterwards  some  blooms  of  Charles  Lefebvre, 
I  could  not  help  asking  myself  the  question,  Can  Boses  be 
more  beautiful  than  these  ?  I  then  turned  to  my  lists  of  new 
Boses,  now  so  nauseating  to  look  over,  because  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  selecting  one  to  equal  the  above  two  glorious 
kinds.  In  one  of  these  lists  just  received  from  Paris  I  find 
twen^-eight  new  Boses  with  cUfferent  shades  of  rose  colour ; 
and  the  idea  struck  me,  Is  it  because  the  English  are  sa- 
tiated with  crimson  Boses  that  the  French  growers  offer  a 
majority  of  that  colour?  this  being,  I  almost  think,  the  first 
season  I  have  known  it  to  be  the  case.  The  majority,  it  is 
true,  is  not  large,  for  there  are  twenty-three  varieties  of  diffe- 
rent shades  of  crimson — fifty-one  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses  I 
One  of  our  most  distinguished  amateurs,  in  mentioning  the 
other  day  this  influx  of  new  Boses,  said,  '*  While  English 
buyers  are  flats  and  the  French  growers  sharps,  we  shall  always 
have  plenty  of  new  Boses."  I  almost  fear  there  is  some  truth 
in  this,  for  the  annual  creation  of  new  names  for  seedling 
Boses  with  really  no  good  distinctive  characters  is  sharp,  clever 
practice.  The  question  is.  Is  it  fair  and  honest  ?  I  think 
not. 

The  French  growers  owe  much  to  their  language,  so  fertile 
is  it  in  descriptive  phrases.  The  clever  grower  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent  "D.,  Deal,'*  in  page  345,  wields  these 
phrases  with  wonderful  facility.  He  is  about  to  send  out  ten 
new  Boses  raised  by  himself ;  let  us  read  the  termination  of  a 
magnificent  description  given  to  each.  No.  1  is  a  **vanSti 
extra;"  2, '' tr^s  belU  variHS ;''  8,  "  8uperbevan6t6'/'  4,  "  trg» 
bonne  varieU ;"  6,  "  vari4U  remarquable ;"  6,  **  tr^  bonne  va- 
rieti;''  7,  '' variiU  horf  ligne  ;"  8,  ''variiUtr^  remarquable  ;'* 
9,  **  variitS  extra  de  tout  premier  or dre,  et  d'wi  effet  ineompa- 
rahle:*    Modest,  this  1    10,  "  trie  belle  vaHiti:' 

No.  1  has  six  lines  of  description  awarded  to  it,  well  loaded 
with  praise.  In  English  it  has  green  shoots,  brown  thorns, 
green  leaves — ^aU  most  rare  qualities — and  flowers  large,  of  a 
bright  velvety  crimson  shaded  with  purple :  this  colour  may  be 
seen  in  a  dozen  of  our  well-established  favourites.  No.  2  has 
also  green  shoots,  brown  thorns,  green  leaves,  and  very  large 
flowers  ;  its  colour  carmine  shaded  with  blush.  There  is 
nothing  rare  in  this,  but  then  its  name  is  new.  Who  Jules 
Calot  is  we  know  not  here.  The  above  I  give  as  a  sample  of 
the  descriptions  appended  to  these  new  Boses,  ten  in  number, 
the  cost  of  which  is  £9.  With  regard  to  Napoleon  III.,  its 
description  is  almost  ridiculous.  It  is  probably  a  good  Bose, 
but  I  would  rather  hear  half  a  dozen  words  from  that  quiet 
good  judge  of  Boses,  Mr.  Hedge,  of  Colchester,  as  to  its  quali- 
ties, than  the  threescore  and  ten  used  by  M.  Eugene  Veidier 
in  his  description.  He  seems  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
axiom,  **  The  true  success  in  advertising  is  self-glorification.** 
In  the  catalogue  of  M.  Charles  Verdier,  the  younger  brother  of 
M.  Eugene,  a  modest  English-like  man,  whose  word  may  be 
taken  without  the  smallest  grain  of  salt,  this  quasi-lamous 
Bose  is  well  described  in  five  short  lines.  With  regard  to  the 
boasted  quality  of  this  and  many  new  crimson  Boses  of  being 
oompoeed  of  two  colours — scarlet  and  violet  or  purple,  this  is 
very  common  with  many  kinds  during  the  summer,  depending 
upon  ehMigM  in  the  weather.  I  have  even  seen  Le  Bhono 
■liaded  with  pmple,  a  beautiful  set  oil  to  its  briOiaBt  warlet; 


and  Charles  Lefebvre  last  season  was  often  so  beautifully 
shaded  with  violet  and  dark  crimson  as  scarcely  to  be  reoog- 
nised. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  many  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses  we 
have  had  offered  to  us  by  the  French  growers  since  the  advent 
of  the  first— nearly  a  thousand.  The  first  of  this  raee  must 
be  now  nearly  forgotten.  I  can  never  forget  its  name — "Le 
I>6sespoir  des  Amateurs.^'  Why  the  despair?  I  take  it  that 
an  amateurs  on  seeing  this  variety  must  despair  of  raising 
such  a  Bose.  So  at  least  thought  the  popular  Boee-gnnrer  of 
that  day.  After  much  trouble  and  at  a  heavy  cost  I  proeured 
a  plant  of  this  great  rarity,  the  first  of  its  race.  As  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  it  seemed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  the  old  Bumet-Ieaved 
Bose  (Bosa  sanguisorbifolia),  and  the  first  season  it  showed 
its  tendency  to  produce  flowers  in  autumn ;  but  to  the  utter 
despair  of  all  amateurs  neither  they  nor  the  flower-buds  pro- 
duced in  summer  would  open,  and  so  its  culture  was  soon  dis- 
continued, our  despair  widely  different  from  that  intended  by 
its  name. 

With  respect  to  the  new  Boses  now  so  abundantiy  produced 
by  the  Paris  growers,  how  is  it  that  an  enterprising  grower  who 
had  last  summer  ten  new  Boses  to  be  sent  out  this  autumn, 
did  not,  on  some  Friday  evening  last  June,  gather  flowers  of, 
say,  flve  of  them,  pack  them  in  a  box,  and  start  by  the  nigjht 
mail?  He  might  have  made  his  appearance  with  them  in 
good  order  on  Saturday  at  the  weekly  show  ai  South  Kensing- 
ton. If  the  Boses  thus  brought  direct  from  the  fountain  hetd 
had  been  really  distinct  and  good  he  would  have  been  amply 
rewarded  by  the  full  confidence  of  English  Bose  amateurs; 
and  if  only  two  or  three  arrived  in  good  condition  they  would 
have  had  a  better  effect  than  all  the  tr^  bonne$,  trH  beliet,  and 
ineonmarablei  of  his  catalogue.  It  is  most  difficult  to  see  a 
new  Kose  in  a  good  state  in  France.  It  is  either  too  dry  or 
too  wet,  too  late  or  too  early.  You  inquire,  and  most  probably 
you  have  the  well-knovm  shrug  and  exclamation,  "Ah/  Man' 
tieur,  votts  est  trop  tard."  I  hope,  therefore,  now  good  Boses 
are  so  abundant,  and  new  dittinet  ones  so  rare,  that  my 
suggestion  will  be  acted  upon,  and  that  before  we  are  required 
to  pay  twenty-five  francs  for  a  Bose  with  a  new  name  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  if  it  is  worth  the  money. — A  Lovib  or  a  Qood 
Boss. 

CULTUEE  OF  VAPJEGATED  ZONALE 
PELARGONIUMS. 

Mt  experience  obliges  me  to  differ  from  Mr.  Pearson  as  to 
mixing  the  soil  so  long  before  using  it.  I  tiiink  such  mixing 
and  frequent  turnings  shake  the  soil  out  of,  and  destroy  the 
fibre  of  turfy  loam  too  much.  I  prefer  taking  it  from  a  stack, 
cut  8  inches  thick  from  an  old  pasture  two  years  previously, 
chopping  it  up,  but  not  very  fine,  except  for  small  plants,  and 
mixing  with  it  a  litUe  partially  decayed  leaf  soil,  and  a  littte 
dry  flaky  cowdung  broken  into  smsU  pieces.  I  do  not  care  to 
have  much  manure  in  the  soil,  as  I  prefer  feeding  the  pUmts 
with  pretty  strong  liquid  manure. 

I  have  at  present  a  great  many  plants  of  Sunset,  Mrs.  PoUock, 
Lucy  Grieve,  Sophia  Bumaresque,  Mrs.  Benyon,  Lavinia, 
Italia  Unita,  and  others.  They  are  all  in  the  most  robust  health, 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  They  are  certainly  not  kept  warm, 
for  the  top  lights  are  run  down  below  them  in  the  momiQg 
soon  after  daylight  when  flue,  and  remain  there  until  near 
dark  at  night,  and,  when  not  frosty,  front  air  is  left  on  all 
night. 

I  prefer  rooting  all  my  cuttings  of  these  kinds  in  the  summer 
in  the  open  air  witii  the  ordinary  scarlets.  If  too  late  in  the 
season  for  that,  I  would  leave  them  on  the  old  plants  until  the 
spring. 

I  think  the  strong  clayey  loam  of  which  **  H.  M.  E.'*  speaks 
must  have  been  pretty  rich.  I  had  in  a  bed  last  year  160  plants 
of  Mrs.  Pollock,  which  grew  luxuriantly,  with  most  beautiful 
colouring  in  the  foliage,  but  the  bed  was  made  very  much  richer 
than  for  Tom  Thumbs,  and  I  think  justly  so,  because  ridmeas 
for  the  ordinary  scarlets  would  produce  a  great  amount  of  over- 
luxuriant  foliage  where  bloom  is  wanted ;  but  with  Pelargo- 
niums of  the  Mrs.  Pollock  dass,  large  and  hi^-oolonrcil 
foliage  is  the  effect  wanted.--W.  HocxirsT,  Wauand. 


CaiTXous  PTBACAMTHA.— I  Consider  this  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  shrubs  for  covering  the  wall  of  a  oottage.  Grow- 
ing at  the  end  of  my  cottage  there  is  one  whieh  was  a  liw  i 
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ago  moat  beaniifnl,  and  wonld,  I  have  no  donbt,  have  remained 
in  the  same  condition  nntil  Ghristmaa  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Toraeity  of  the  greenfinehee,  which  are  remarkably  fond  of  the 
berries.  As  soon  as  these  were  ripe  the  depredators  commenced 
opmfcions,  and  did  not  cease  nntil  they  had  left  every  berry 
minns  the  seeds,  thus  destroying  the  beantifid  appearance  of 
the  plant.  I  find  that  they  are  also  remarkably  fond  of  the 
fmit  of  Cotoneaster  miorophylla,  which  here  soon  shares  the 
same  &te. — John  Eplikoton,  WroHiam  Park^  BameU 


ORCHARD    PLUMS  AND    ORCHARD  APPLES. 

I  BSG  to  thank  Messrs.  Bnnyard  for  their  supplementary 
list  of  orchard  Plums,  as  well  as  for  correcting  my  imperfect 
nomenclature  of  one  of  the  kinds  mentioned.  Might  I  farther 
ask  them,  or  some  other  well  versed  in  orchard  matters,  to 
ore  TIB  a  list  of  the  most  popular  Apples  grown  for  market  ? 
such  a  list,  I  am  well  aware,  will  be  much  longer  than  that  of 
Plums,  since  in  each  district  there  are  varieties  which  have 
either  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  best  for  that  looahty, 
or  are  grown  merely  because  a  want  of  knowledge  and  enter- 
prise has  prevented  others  being  tried.  However,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  names ;  and  it  would  confer  a  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity if  some  one  would  endeavour  to  classify  them,  and 
state  what  peculiar  soils  or  situations  suit  particular  kinds. 
From  their  extensive  dealings  I  should  think  that  Messrs. 
Bnnyard  would  be  able  to  do  this,  and  I  for  one  look  with 
great  interest  on  such  information.---J.  Bobson. 


VIOLA  CORNUTA.  ' 
I  FBAB  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bennett  (page  868) 
has  referred  to  my  remarks  about  this  plant  that  he  has  mis- 
apprehended  the  object  I  had  in  view.  Perhaps  I  was  not 
explidt  enough.  It  was  not  in  the  least  to  question  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's botanical  accuracy,  nor  the  truth  of  what  he  stfited  when 
fas  said  "  that  he  never  met  with  more  than  one  variety  of  the 
true  "^ola  oomuta."  My  object  was,  and  is  so  still,  in  thus 
retarning  to  the  subject,  not  controversy,  but  to  try  and  assist 
in  dearing  away  the  confusion  that  exists  about  tins  very  use- 
hd  plant.  One  thing  is  perfectly  eertain^that  the  trade  have 
supplied  either  another  species  of  Viola,  or  a  very  inferior 
variety  of  Viola  comuta,  for  that  which  is  acknowledged  as  a 
most  excellent  bedding  plant.  I  am  not  by  any  means  solitary 
IB  this  experience ;  and  this  is  of  more  importance  to  intend- 
ing purchasers  than  any  other  minor  point  of  difference  between 
a  few  individuals. 

The  question  arises.  Does  Viola  comuta  (the  Homed  Violet) 
vary  when  raised  from  seed,  or  is  there  another  species  of 
Viola  dosely  resembling  comuta  differing  from  it  only  in 
habit  and  profusion  of  bloom  7  Mr.  Bennett  says  that  Viola 
eommta  has  been  in  this  country  for  nearly  a  century,  and  that 
it  is  propagated  from  cuttings,  I  presume  he  has  not  had  ex- 
periemce  in  seedlings,  or  he  would  have,  perhaps,  supplied  the 
iMfomation  which  I  wished  to  call  forth  about  its  coming 
perfectly  true  from  seed — a  point  of  no  small  importance  now 
that  the  trade  are  offering  for  sale  seeds  of  a  plant  for  which 
there  is,  and  will  be,  a  great  demand. 

The  two  Violas  which  I  have  here  are  alike  in  stem,  leaf, 
oolonr,  and  shape  of  flower ;  both  are  homed  Violets.  They 
differ  in  the  one  being  more  procumbent  in  growth  and  shy  in 
Uooming,  while  the  fine  one  is  a  comparatively  upright-growing 
plant,  and  flowers  most  profusely.  They  were  pluited  alter- 
natdy  in  the  same  line,  so  that  the  difference  is  not  the  result 
of  soil  or  climate.  Can  none  of  your  readers  tdl  whether  there 
are  two  spedes  of  Viola  which  so  closely  resemble  each  other, 
or  whether  V.  comuta  does  or  does  not  vary  when  raised  from 
seed?  Many,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  if  any  one  can  dedde 
this.  The  term  comuta  is  quite  as  applicable  to  both  as  to 
one  of  the  sorts  I  have  grown,  if  it  has  been  suggested  by  the 
shape  of  the  flower,  which  I  presume  is  the  case.— D.  Thomson, 
Archerfield. 

[We  shall  be  obliged,  and  so  will  all  gardeners,  by  information 
ia  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Thomson.  There  is  a  per- 
mit of  the  botanist's  Viola  comuta  in  tiie  ninth  volume  of  the 
'*  Botaaieal  Magazine,"  t.  791.  It  is  there  represented  with  an 
eiong^,  adscending  stem ;  leaves  oblong-ovate,  nearly  heart- 
shapedin  laet,  with  crenate  edges;;  neetair,  or  hom,  awl-shaped 
apd  Ipn^sr  than  the  oordU ;  flowers  blmsb-pnxple,  with  streaks 
of  daik  purple.    Cartia  sayi,  that  when  he  wrote  (1804),  it  bad 


become  vezy  common  in  gardens,  being  easily  propagated  by 
its  creeping  roots.  He  adds  that,  "  besides  Uie  lengtti  of  the 
spur,  which  equals  the  petals,  there  is  another  character  that 
mi|^ht  have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  comuta,  or  homed,  but 
as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed,  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  name  was  applied  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  spur 
or  nectarimn  only.  We  allude  to  the  remarkable  length  of  the 
segments  of  the  calyx,  which  appear  between  the  petals  some- 
what like  a  pair  of  cow*s  boms,  particularly  the  two  lowermost 
segments,  which  are  bent  a  little  upwards — that  is,  with  respect 
to  tiie  observer,  for  with  respect  to  the  flower  they  point  down- 
wards, this  being  resupinate  or  inverted." 

Toumefort  first  mentioned  it,  and  called  it  Viola  pyrenaica, 
it  bdng  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  it  was  also  found  om 
Mount  Atlas  in  Algiers.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Eew  Gardens 
in  1776  by  Dr.  Ortega.] 
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Flobal  GoioaTTXE. — The  Bubjects  for  ezominatiozi  were  very  few, 
fts  might  be  expected  from  the  lateness  of  the  season.  A  second-daas 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Bnscns  aonleatns  with  yellow  berries,  which 
was  exhibited  on  a  previons  occasion  by  Mr.  Shortt,  gardener  to 
Visooont  Eyersley,  at  Heokfield;  Mr.  Snortt  having  informed  the 
Committee  that  seTeral  plants  had  been  found  in  the  same  locality. 
The  plant  is  of  mnch  interest  as  a  new  form  of  Boscos,  also  as  a 
new  variety  of  a  British  plant.  Mr.  Laurence,  gardener  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Famham  Castle,  bron^t  a  beantifol  speci- 
men of  Coccoqypselnm  reflexnm,  producing  vexy  pretty  bluish  pnx^ 
berries.  This  is  a  trailing  store  plant,  and  much  admired  lor  uie 
peculiar  colour  of  its  bemes.  Mr.  W.  Barley,  gardener  to  Fdix 
Pryor,  Esq.,  Digswell,  brou^t  out  specimens  of  seedling  Begonias ; 
one  of  them,  B.  pendula,  seemed  a  desirable  variety,  but  there  was  too 
much  similarity.  The^  are  useful  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
From  the  same  exhibitor  came  also  two  Ipomeas — one,  probably  a 
form  of  I.  quamoclit,  with  small  crimson  flowers,  the  other  of  a  h^t 
azure  blue,  both  well-known  plimts.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  York,  sent 
Mesinopsidium  f?]  sanguineum,  a  small  rose-coloured  (hrchid  from 
Ecuador ;  and  from  Mr.  Salter,  Hammersmith,  came  three  seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  each  of  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
They  were  Countess  of  Warwick,  a  fine  full  white  flower ;  Lady  Tal- 
fourd,  a  beautifully  formed  flower  with  pale  silvery  rose  incurved 
"  petals,"  one  of  the  most  perfect  varieties  yet  raised ;  and  Fanst,  a 
broad-petalled  bronzy  ehestnut-ooloiiired  flower  of  excellent  form.  Mr. 
Salter  also  exhibited  a  dark  rose-coloured  sport  of  Pompon  Cedo  NuIIi ; 
the  plont  had  been  badly  cultivated — should  it  prove  to  be,  as  it  doubt- 
less will,  as  well-formed  a  flower  as  its  original  parent— the  white,  or 
the  golden  and  brown  varieties,  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition.  J. 
Bateman,  Esa.,  sent  cut  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  Hallii,  but 
it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  that  flower  was 
either  O.  triumphans  or  O.  gloriosum.  A.  D.  Berrington,  E»g.,  sent 
a  cut  branched  spike  of  Burlingtonia  decora  picta.  Mr.  Bichards, 
gardener  to  Lord  liondesborough,  exhibited  a  small  plant  of  a  Lycaste 
of  the  flava  section,  mnch  resembling  the  specimen  sent  by  B.  Warner, 
Esq.,  to  the  last  meeting.  From  Major  B.  Trevor  Clarke  came  a  fine 
mass  of  Hymenocallis  Uttoralis  grown  in  a  tank  among  Water  Lilies. 

Fnurr  Coxjottsb. — ^To  Mr.  Ruffett,  gardener  to  Viscountess  Palmer- 
ston,  Brocket!  Hall,  a  special  oertifieate  was  awarded  for  eleven  dishes 
of  Apples,  among  whidi  were  vezy  good  examples  of  Cox's  Oran^fe 
Pippin,  Feam's  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Margil,  Bnuldick's  Nonpareil, 
and  Sam  Young.  From  the  same  exhibitor  came  also  f;(ood  Chan- 
montel  Pears.  Mr.  Earley,  gardener  to  F.  Pnror,  Ksq.,  Digswell,  sent 
four  dishes  of  Apples ;  and  Mr.  Cox,  Bedleat  Wait  ham  Abbe^  Seed- 
ling  and  Golden  Noble,  two  excellent  kitchen  Apples ;  likewise  very 
good  Winter  Nelis  and  Chanmontel  Pears.  For  very  straight  and 
well-grown  Satsafy  and  Scorzonera,  Mr.  Earley  rceoiTed  a  speoal  cer- 
tificate, and  a  similar  award  was  made  to  him  ter  Barley's  Selected 
Prize  Brussels  Sprouts,  a  ver^  produetiye  stock  with  stems  about  4  feet 
in  length,  and  dosely  set  with  sprouts.  Messrs.  Yeitch  contributed 
a  most  useful  exhibition — viz.,  ten  sorts  of  Celery.  These  were  In- 
comparable White,  Yeitoh's  Silver  White,  Paris  Dwarf  White,  Sey- 
mour's White,  Cole's  Crystal  White,  Solid  Bed,  Hood's  Dwarf  Bed, 
New  Bed,  Cole's  Defiance  Bed,  and  Ivery's  Nonsuch  Pink.  The  first 
two  and  the  last  two  were  decided  to  be  the  best  of  their  respective 
colours.  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  W.  Vernon  Harooort, 
Nuneham  Park,  sent  three  kinds  of  Onions^  among  which  was  that 
called  the  Nuneham  Park. 


FoBTNiOHTLT  Mestdto. — G.  F.  Wilsou,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  ohair. 
After  the  election  of  three  new  members  and  the  admission  of  the 
Enniskillen  and  the  Underdiif  Horticultural  Societies  into  union,  the 
Bfsy.  Joshua  Dix  reported  the  awards  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and 
made  some  remaiks  on  the  objeets  exhibited.  Mr.  Wilson  pedbnaed 
a  similar  task  as  rsgards  the  fabjeote  brought  before  the  Frail  Com« 
mittee.    He  lihtniie  dimolad  atteatioB  te  a  Btiawbeiiy-paB  ioaft  I7 
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Hr.  WaUain  Ingnun,  gutleiier  to  the  Duke  of  Bntta&d,  Belvoir 
Castle.  Its  object  is  to  keep  the  roots  of  pot  Strawberries  moist  with- 
oat  pladng  inrf  on  the  shelres  of  the  house,  or  settisg  the  pots  in 
sanoers  of  water,  the  hitter  ^rooeeding  being  objeotioaable,  as  the 
xoots  are  thereby  often  kept  in  water.  The  pan  is  made  to  eontain 
a  824dMd  or  six-ineh  pot,  is  4  inches  high,  and  7^  inches  in  diameter ; 
a  curcnlar  rim  1  inch  in  height  sorroonds  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  sad  on  this  rim  the  pot  is  set,  the  interval  between  the  sides  of 
the  pot  and  pan  being  filled  with  soil  or  moist  sand.  In  fact,  the  psa 
acts  in  the  same  waj  as  regards  moisture,  as  the  jacket  of  a  steam- 
engine  cylinder  does  in  respect  to  heat,  and  if  sach  pans  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  moderate  price  they  seem  well  worthy  of  trial. 


Wbeklt  Show,  Nwemher  24/A.— Mr.  W.  Bartlett,  of  Shaftesbury 
Boad,  Hammersmith,  was  awarded  a  second  prize  for  a  collectioc  of 
well  grown  plants ;  and  a  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Yonng,  gardener 
to  B.  Barclay,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Highgate,  for  a  collection  of  plants. 
To  Messrs.  W.  Catbosh  &  Son,  Highgate,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize 
for  a  collection  of  Heaths,  also  an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  of  Chry- 
santhemnms.  Mr.  J.  Busk,  gardsner  to  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
Eridge  Castle,  Tnnbridge  Wells,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  cat 
flowers  of  BougainrilliBa  speciosa.  A  collection  of  Selagiuellas  and 
Dracsen&s  was  sent  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick. 

Mr.  W.  Young,  gardener  to  B.  Barclay.  Esq.,  obtained  a  second 
prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit;  and  Mr.  B.  Marcham,  gardener  to 
£.  Gates,  Es^.,  Bydorp  House,  Hanwell,  had  a  third  prize  for  a 
inmiliur  collection.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hill,  Angel 
Bow,  Highgate,  for  eight  sorts  of  Onions ;  and  an  extra  prize  to  Mr. 
W.  Young,  gardener  to  B.  Barclay,  Esq. 


LATE  PEAS— SCARING  RABBITS  AND 
PARTRIDGES. 

Mb.  Hbcobo  aaks  if  any  one  has  tried  Ne  Pins  Ultra  as  a 
late  Pea.  I  have  not,  but  on  July  8rd  I  sowed  two  sorts  of 
Peas — Bedman's  Imperial  and  Prince  of  Wales — and  they  have 
prospered  exceedingly  well.  I  have  gathered  from  them  fre* 
qnently  for  a  month  or  five  weeks.  I  gathered  a  dish  on  No- 
vember 9th,  and  they  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected  at  this 
time  of  year.  I  expect  to  have  gatherings  from  the  plants  until 
Christmas  if  there  be  no  imusually  severe  weather.  I  had 
them  until  late  in  November  last  season.  I  also  sowed  Daniel 
O'Bonrke  on  the  17th  of  July ;  the  sowing  is  now  in  fall  bloom. 
This  is  a  very  good  variety  for  standing  frost. 

I  observe  that  in  your  Number  of  November  18th  complaint 

is  made  of  the  depredations  of  rabbits,  pheasants,  and  par> 

tridges  among  the  Cabbage  tribe.    I  planted  out  a  lot  of  young 

Cabbage  plants  lately,  but  the  rabbits  and  partridges  took  very 

nearly  all  in  a  few  nights ;  so  I  have  done  as  I  did  in  spring, 

when  they  were  taking  all  the  Scorzonera  and  Salsafy — I  cut  a 

lot  of  sticks  or  rods  about  2  feet  in  length,  and  tied  a  piece  of 

white  paper  to  each,  so  that  it  would  dangle  about  5  or  6  inches 

ong.    The  effect  was  magical.    The  plants  have  never  been 

onched  since.    I  always  find  that  sticking  in  the  rods  with 

paper  on  them  at  short  distances  over  the  ground  answers  as 

well  as  netting.— Thomas  Hazt.ttt,  Gardener,  Old  Hall,  Wei- 

lingtonj  Salop, 

MANURING  AND  MULCHING  ROSES, 
Mb.  'SLadclyfte  recommends  using  blood  manure  or  guano 
as  a  top  or  surface  dressing  for  Boses  now.  I  thought  you 
always  said  guano  should  never  be  used  for  plants  except  when 
they  are  in  a  growing  state.  Am  I  correct,  or  will  Boses  be  the 
better  from  a  surface-dressing  now  of  either  nitrophocphate  or 
Peruvian  guano,  and  which  do  you  recommend?  I  suppose 
2oz8.  to  each  tree  would  not  be  too  much.  Being  a  city  man 
such  manures  as  the  above  are  more  convenient  to  me,  if  they 
would  be  as  beneficial  as  a  mulching,  and  for  keeping  frost  from 
the  roots  I  would  use  cocoa-nut  refuse. — Fred. 

[We  abide  by  our  opinion,  that  manure  of  any  kind  is  most 
eooBomicaUy  applied  when  tlie  plant  is  just  about  to  oommence 
gfowth,  or  is  in  a  growing  state.  Molehing  is  for  qsite  another 
objeet ;  it  is  to  exclude  cold  in  winter,  and  dron^t  in  sommer. 
Such  is  our  practice,  but  we  sent  your  note  to  Mr.  Badclyffe, 
and  this  is  his  reply : — 

'*  Nitrophosphate  may  be  put  on  at  any  time.  Guano  (Pe- 
rttviaa)  is  a  most  powerful  manure,  and  the  cheapest  of  all.  If 
p«l  on  in  a  solid  form,  I  consider  winter  to  be  the  best  time. 
PMpt^pot  it  on  too  thickly,  and  that  oonode,  or  ''bum"  the 
xo«tv  of  their  plaotsi    Ono  handful  of-  BBniTia&  guano  to  a 


effect  in  the  spring,  or  ai  any  tkne.  Bv  puUaig  on  tha  i 
in  an  nndilnted  form  now,  it  becomes  dilated,  and  ihorragidy 
incorporated  with  tha  soil.  The  nine  win  not  waah  it  od  *  of 
the  r6aeh  of  the  roots.  Ck>eoa.nnt  Tefoee,  litter,  or  dry  stmv; 
are  famous  excluders  of  cold.  It  is  astonishing  how  UtUs  stav ' 
will  defy  a  temperature  of  zero.  All  my  Boees  (abont  1300),  is»' 
protected  by  horse  litter,  grass,  fern,  or  leaves.  If  the  roots  of 
Boses  are  soddened  with  wet,  and  a  temperatiire  of  5^  belowzevo 
occur,  that  cold  will  probably  kill  them.— W.  F.  Bjj>Gi.xm.'*} 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  PLANTS. 

Mb.  D.  Thomson  is  quite  eorreet  about  the  Viola  eomnta. 
There  is  a  very  inferior  variety  not  botanically  distinct  by  mbj- 
means,  but  not  worthy  of  cultivation.  My  experienoe  bsya-- 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  increasing  the  plant  from  ouituiga. 
is  better  than  by  sowing  the  seed«  The  seedling?  are  not  so  irea* 
flowering  and  are  grosser  in  their  foliage,  whereas  tha  cut- 
tings of  nice  fresh  young  shoots  are  a  certainty,  if  propagated 
for  the  time  when  wanted.  Divisions  and  old  plants  win  cer- 
tainly prove  a  comparative  disappointment.  We  have  dia- 
carded  this  plant  years  ago  in  favour  of  Pansies. 

We  have  also  discarded  for  the  same  reason  the  beaatifn} 
yeUow  Viola,  far  superior  to  Viola  comuta  in  the  richness  and . 
uleamees  of  its  kind  of  colour.  We  always  named  this  V.  uai- 
flora,  but  if  our  name  is  wrong  perhaps  Mr.  Freeman,  of 
Enowsley,  from  whom  we  had  the  plant,  wiU  be  kind  enovgb 
to  correct  us.  The  habit  of  ibis  Viola  is  ahM>  mnoh  superior* 
There  is,  however,  no  yellow  equal  to  the  Pansy,  nor  do  I 
know  any  purple  for  summer  beds  equal  to  or  near  the 
colour  of  a  Pex^^etual  Purple  Pansy.  The  old  Blue  is  not  so 
good  for  purposes  of  this  sort,  as  the  sun  blanchee  the  colour, 
but  we  have  a  new  race  coming  on  with  substance  snffieisnk  to 
meet  this  difllculty.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  bonie  in 
mind  that  the  plants  must  be  propagated  for  the  paiiienlat 
time  of  blooming.  We  have,  indeed,  found  that  by  oocaaionally 
taking  out  the  old  shoots  the  young  ones  rise  np  in  tha> 
ribbon  rows  and  become  a  (dear  mass  of  colour  in  a  few  days,, 
instead  of  the  old  shoots  falling  down  and  beooming  weedy. 

Tagetes  signata  pumila  is  a  useful  neoeesity,  but  wiU  nofor 
replace  our  loss  in  the  Calceolaria.  It  blooms  late,  and  manj 
ladies  object  to  its  bad  odour.  Its  colour  apfiears  to  bo 
i  better  in  the  French  gardens  than  with  us— perhaps  from  iho 
sun  bringing  the  plant  sooner  into  bloom — a  hint  whifiii  1 
intend  to  put  in  practice  next  spring  by  giving  the  plants 
some  forcing  before  turning  out.  I  obtained  the  seeds  of  tfaia 
at  Messrs.  Vilmorin's  five  or  six  years  ago,  who,  il  I  remem* 
her  correctly,  informed  me  that  it  was  a  selectioa  from  the 
older  variety,  which  is  proved  in  the  better  one  by  a  sfcroBg 
shoot  oceasionaUy  starting  up. 

Your  readers  must  be  pretty  well  tired  of  Iresine  Herbslii, 
and  a  little  more  practice  with  less  selfishness  would  be  morfti 
praiseworthy  in  some  of  your  correspondents ;  bat  I  fear  th» 
best  management  in  some  places  wiU  not  induce  this  plant  io 
show  its  colour  clearly  or  make  it  Uvely.  Our  plaoe  is  veiy 
wide,  and  while  the  plant  was  very  passable  at  one  spot,  in 
another  it  gave  the  mixture  a  dead  look;  and  soeh  was  tfa* 
case  in  most  places  which  I  have  seen. 

I  must  say  your  planting  correspondent  (page  86^,  was  too 
hard  on  "  A.  D.'s "  instructive  notice  in  the  ''  Florist  aad 
Pomologist."    I  can  bear  "  A.  D."  out  that  it  is  seldom  safe 
to  plant  before  the  middle  of  the  last  week  in  May  or  first 
week  in  June.    On  the  morning  of  May  25th,  1866,  we  had 
two  beds  of  Lady  Middleton  PelariQonium  so  very  mnch  inpzed 
that  they  were  of  little  use  for  the  season.    Covering  wonUk 
have  been  a  difficulty,  as  each  bed  contained  upwards  of  seivuk 
hundred  plants.    The  difference  between  an  inland  place  and . 
one  near  tibe  sea,  like  Chester,  is  that  the  atmosphere  of  th# 
latter  is  not  so  much  affeoted  by  the  late  daybreak  frosts  whisb 
we  so  often  experience  in  May. — ^Vindicatob. 


Bttfcle^budiet  of  water,  weH  stiryed^  may  be  p«t  oa  with  good 


WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA. 
Ik  186(1  we  transplanted  about  ninety  plants,  varying  ffOB» 
6  to  14  feet  in  height,    lliese  were  all  growing  in  heavy  dajr 
soil,  and  were  consequently  moved  with  fine  large  balls.    IMM^ 
being  a  dry,  hot  season,  they  did  not  make  mnoh  pso^rsn. 
No.  1  wsfl  14  feet  high;  in  166S  it  was  15  leei,  in  1864  ia«tik» 
in  1865  dl  feet  6  inches,  and  to-day,  November  14lh,  1806^  ii^ 
is  84  feet  6  inches  high.    The  othezfr  have  dona  efusdlyweB:  • 
Sane  of  them  have  even  gsown  4  feet  SI  iMhes  in^on^yMsri 


Ndv«taAto'*r;1Ml  ] 


jotAtttMi'  0^ 'fto«moMtu«fi  ^AskD'vtmkQVo^saimxiR. 


m 


'In  S8M  we  MnfetpUnM  iibout  120  treds  vat)^  f^m  2  to 
10  leet  in  heigftt.  Thto^^fftore  kU  growing  on  took,  so  Il^rd  that^ 
irmade  qtiite  a' job  for  the  blaelomith.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
they  iiATe  all' done  remarkabij  i^rell.  In  1865  ire  only  reinbYed 
sbont  a  doi&en,  from  14  to  18  feet  bigb,  bnt  with  equally  good 
results,  except  in  one  eftse,  ^hich  I  can  easily  aoootmt  for,  as 
thcf  tree  had  been  growing  in  light  gravel,' and  had  some  large 
tftp  roots,  so  that  in  attempting  to  remove  it  all  the  ball  was 
bivrken,  bat  this'  is  the  only  plant  I  have  lost  in  all  my  ex- 


^We  have  hkd  WeQihgtonias  !n  most  kinds  of  soil,  some 
growing  in  strong  clUy,  others  in  light  vegetable  soil,  some  in 
peat,  oihOrs  in'  leaf  monld ;  bnt  in  no  soil  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  does  the  Wellingtonia  sncoeed  so  well  as  in  a  good 
loamy  clay,  with  aboat  one-third  loam«  and  not  -  too  mnch 
moisture.  Wellingtonias  growing  in  soil  of  this  description, 
with  a  favourable  aspect,  will  more  than  realise  any  expectation 
that  may  be  formed  of  them,  and  will  transplant  as  well  as^  if 
not  better  than,  Aucuba  japonica,  which  every  gardener  knows 
to  be  easily  managed  as  regards  transplanting ;  but,  doubtless, 
a  good  result  is  greatly  dependant  on  the  kind  of  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing. 

I  may  state  that  we  have  about  700  Wellingtonias,  all  planted 
out,  varying  from  1  foot  up  to  24  feet  6  inches  in  height.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  we  have  one  with  cones  containing  good 
seed.  We  have  had  hundreds  of  cones  in  former  years,  but 
no  good  seed. — P.  Davib,  Oardener  to  tJie  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
Orton  Hall. 


CONIFERJE  AT  LILLESDEN, 

HAWKHUBST,   KENT. 

JiTDaiNG  from  my  own  feelings  when  reading  the  excellent 
curtioles  from  Mr.  Bobson's  pen  on  the  species  of  GonifersB 
at  Linton  Park,  I  conclude  that  any  information  relating  to 
that  tribe  of  plants  will  be  read  with  interest  and  benefit : 
therefore,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  Conifers  growing  at 
this  place.  The  collection  is  limited  to  about  thirty  species, 
and  as  some  have  only  been  recently  planted,  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  established  plants,  showing  the  effects  arising 
from  the  different  soils  and  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
which  ia  many  instances  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Oar  place 
being  new,  I  have  no  fine  specimens  to  boast  of,  but  many 
promise  to  become  very  handsome. 

Abies  Douolasu. — Of  this  we  have  several  trees,  the  highest 
16  feet.  Some,  planted  in  a  sofli  loamy  soil  resting  on  sand- 
fltone,  thrive  and  keep  ^eir  colour  well ;  while  others,  planted 
in  a  poor,  undrained  soil  resting  on  a  layer  of  clay  and  another 
of  gravel,  make  v6ry  slow  and  uneven  growth,  lose  their  colour 
and  much  of  their  foliage  in  winter,  and  in  exposed  places  be- 
come much  dlifigttred  by  the  wind. 

Araucaria  iKBittOATA,  the  highest  14  feet.  This  does  not 
do  well  in  our  wet*  soil,  but  where  planted  in  deep  loamy  ground, 
dr  On  mounds'of  the  eame  materul  mixed  with  sandstone,  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction. 

Obdrus  deodara. — There  are  about  seventy  distributed  over 
the  pleasure  grounds  indifferent  soils,  in  which  they  all  appear 
to  thrive ;  but  those  in  wet  soil  make  a  more  slender  growth, 
causing  them  to  suffer  from  strong  winds.  ^Diree  of  them, 
planted  in  a  soil  of  a  dark  loamy  character  mixed  with  a  good 
portion  of  ironstone,  are  yearly  becoming  more  erect  in  habit, 
Shorter  in  growth,  and  darker  in  foliage,  nearly  like  a  distinct 
Variety. 

^CtPKBssrs  I/AwsoNiAKA  is  doing'well  in  both  heavy  and  light 
loamy  Boil,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments to  the  pleasure  ground.  Its  seeding  so  freely  is  a  check 
to  its  growth,  bat  the  cones  are  considered  a  great  ornament  by 
my^  employer.    It  stands  the  wind  well. 

FtbEA  cEFBALONicA  and  pnrsAPo  are  growing  in  a  heavy  rich 
flOil'oti  a  gr^elly  bottom,  and  are  very  pretty  plants  of  about 
16  feet  in  height.    They  are  quite  exposed. 

PiOba  Webbtaica  is  doing  badly  in  a  rather  yellow  sandy  soil 
«f  some  depth.  It  is  stunted  and  unhealthy,  while  younger 
plants  in  a  more  favourable  soil  are  making  rapid  growth. 

^PmtTS  AirsntiAOA  doee  not  bear  the  wind  well,  neither  does  it 
make  much  progress  in  the  wet  soil  in  whieh  it  is  placed. 

^PhYtrs  iNSioins.— Here  we  hove  pUmts  atanding  in  a  wet  and 
hetf^  undrained  soil,  the  foliage  nearly  battered  to  pieces  every 
WHkterbythe  wind,  in  oonseqnenee  of  the  growth  being  mnde 
n>  lAtia  in  the  season ;  while  others  of  tlie  same  spiPoies,  planted 
^iva'lidatey  soil  with  AM  eaitdstotte  bottom,  and  as  mneh  exposed 
as  the  fonner,  thrive  amazingly,  and  are  not  in  the  tegit  de- 


g^«e  aflltetid'  by  the  '^rind.  ^Hiey  are  handsbme*  speeimens,  the 
highest  about  .55  feet. 

rarua  excblsa  is  planted  also  in  a  wet  soil,  in  which  it  makes 
a  too  slender  growth,  and  late  in  the  BOason.  This  is  also  in- 
jured by  the  wind. 

TaxodIttm  8X3IFEBVIRBN8.— Here  we  have  four  plants  on  an 
island,^  one  of  the  wettest  and  poorest  soils  we  have.  They 
thrive  admirably,  having  made  a  growth  of  2  feet  6  Inches  this 
season,  and  they  are  28  feet  high.  They  appear  to  stand  the 
wind  well. 

Thujopbis  BOKBALis.— This  is  planted  in  a  loamy  soil  in  a 
sheltered  situation/ which  evidently  suits  it,  from  the  fi^ee 
growth  and  good  colour  which  the  plant  exhibits. 

Wbllinotonia  oioantea.— Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  this  stately  Conifer.  We  possess  many  plants  in  Various 
soils,  and  those  in  the  wettest  portion  make  a  more  slender  growth 
than  others  more  favoured ;  but  with  that  exception  they  are 
all  that  one  can  wish.  The  highest  plant  is  17  feet  high ;  and 
the  next,  14  feet  in  height,  perfect  in  shape,  and  much  ad- 
mired ;  it  made  a  growth  of  2  feet  this  season. — Thomas  Becobd, 
Oardener, 


PROGRESS  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  CANADA 
EAST. 

I  noticed  in  The  Journal  op  Horticulture  for  the  last 
week  in  July,  an  article  entitled  "  Horticultural  Progress  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,"  taken  from  the  Canada  Farmer. 
Now,  with  all  due  respect  for  that  periodical,  I  beg  to  dissent 
in  no  small  degree  from  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question. 
I  readily  admit  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
attain  perfection  in  horticulture ;  but  to  give  such  pre-emi- 
nence to  the  Americans  for  their  taste  in  floriculture  is  what  we 
of  Lower  Canada  cannot  allow,  and  that  because  they  choose  to 
print  some  flaming  advertisement  about  some  novelty,  which 
(thanks  to  The  Journal  op  Horticulture  for  our  information), 
is  probably,  if  worth  anything,  already  in  Canada.  As  an  in^, 
stance,  the  Cyanophyllam  magnificum  was  advertised  in  the 
American  catalogues  at  the  enormous  sum  of  26  dols.,  or  a 
trifle  over  £5  sterling,  while  we  Canadians  very  quietly  im- 
ported it  from  England  for  the  modest  sum  of  8«.  6d.  Doubt- 
less, in  a  pomological  point  of  view,  they  are  our  superiors, 
which  seems  to  be  the  sum  total  of  the  aforesaid  writer's  idea 
of  horticulture.  Their  climate  and  season  are  extremely  fa- 
vourable for  fruit-growing,  neither  of  which  advantages  do  we 
possess,  having  only  five  months  in  which  to  perform  all  our 
out-door  operations,  the  other  seven  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  same  months  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Moreover, 
when  we  consider  that  not  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  horticulture  was  mooted  in  this  lotndity  by  a  stranger 
visiting  Quebec  for  the  first  time,  it  would  scarcely  be  credited ; 
and  I  safely  say  now,  that  as  regards  taste  in  floral  display, 
the  ancient  capital  yields  to  none  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  great  number  of  prizes  annually  awarded  to  us  will  amply 
testify  to  the  quality,  and  many  of  the  leading  English  and 
French  nurserymen  can  tell  of  the  large  orders  of  new  plants, 
&o.,  which  they  forward  to  us. 

Had  the  writer  confined  his  remarks  to  Upper  Canada,  there 
would  have  been  a  fair  amount  of  truth  in  his  statement.  If 
he  ever  stood  in  the  magnificent  Crystal  Palace  where  the  Mon- 
treal Horticultural  Society  held  their  annual  Exhibition  in 
1862,  and  again  in  the  spacious  Victoria  Skating  Bink  in  1866, 
he  might  there  jadge  whether*  progress  was  perceptible.  He 
might  there  have  seen  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  which  would  have 
been  no  discredit  to  a  Begent's  Park  or  Crystal  Palaoe  Show. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes,  which  might  have  graced  a  royal  board ;  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Figs  of  the  first  water. 
With  regard  to  vegetables  there  was  left  nothing  more  to  be 
desired.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  greenhouse  and  stove  plants 
were  there,  their  healthy  appearance  giving  abundant  evidence 
of  careful  and  superior  cultivation.  Among  the  stove  plants 
might  have  been  seen  superb  specimens  of  the  newest  BegoniaSf 
Caladiums,  Gymnogramma  ohrysophylla,  Pteris  tricolor,  Cyano- 
phyllums,  Draoaenas,  Cyoads,  Marantas,  and  many  other  -new 
and  interesting  plants. 

Did  he  ever  visit  the  greenhouses  of  Quebec  or  Montreal 
dming  the  innter  and  spring  months  ?  If  he  did  he  mnst 
have'faiied  to  botice  the  dense  masses  of  bloom  which  tiicry 
presented,  'weU-groim  Camellias,  Asaleas,  Acacias,  Ac,  among 
whieh  may  be  fonnd  almost  as  fine  speeimeas  as  ean  be  met 
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with  in  Engbmd,  notwithstanding  that  the  th«EmonMter  often 
deieends  to  86**  below  zero. 

Again,  if  he  had  walked  through  the  yarions  flower  gardens 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  seen  the  taste  displayed  in  planting, 
and  the  ezoellent  qnalitj  of  the  bedding  staff  (thanks  again  to 
Trs  Journal  of  Hobticultube  for  keeping  ns  np  to  the  scratch 
in  this  respect)  he  might  have  exclaimed  with  J.  Jay  Smith, 
editor  of  the  **  American  Horticoltorist,"  who  Tisited  Qnebeo  in 
1849  for  the  express  purpose  of  noting  the  {progress  of  horti- 
culture there,  *'  Well,  well,  we  had  no  conception  of  this ;  why, 
one  oan  almost  fancy  oneself  translated  to  some  stately  well- 
kept  domain  in  England."  And  were  that  gentleman  to  visit 
Quebec  now  he  might  pass  a  still  higher  encomium,  inasmuch 
as  many  of  our  places  have  undergone  a  thorough  renovation 
since  that  time,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  im- 


proved svstem  of  bedding  oat.  We  ean  ooimt  almost  all  of  the 
newest  beddihg  Pelargoniums  in  our  ooQectians,  inohiding 
Mrs.  Pollock  and  Sunset,  many  of  the  new  Boees,  Vecbenas^ 
Petunias,  Pansies,  Dahlias,  HollyhocJcs  (albeit  the  Yerj  ereaa 
of  the  catalogues),  Cdeas,  which  by  the  way  grows  to  immense 
bashes  with  us  when  planted  oat,  Centaorea,  Cerastiam,  te. 

I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  on  your  spaoe,  yet  I  etanot 
look  on  these  few  rambling  remarks  in  any  other  light  than  ts 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  gentlemen  of  Lower  Canada,  who  vie 
with  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivaliy  in  the  adornment 
of  their  conservatories  and  grounds,  as  well  as  to  the  English 
people,  who  might  otherwise  remain  in  i^oranoe  of  the  troe 
state  of  things  here ;  and  I  doubt  much  if  brother  Jonathan 
could  not  take  a  wrinkle  from  the  bullfrogs  withoat  losing  < 
— John  Paxtom,  Gardener^  Woodfieldt  Quebec,  Canada  Ea»t. 


DINNER-TABLE  DECORATION. 


HULL  TABLE  VOB  TWILVB  MBHB8  OW  DXB8KBT,  A  LA  BD8SB. 


Ih  dinner-table  decorations  rapid  strides  have  been  made 
during  the  past  few  years,  affording  proof  that  all  ladies  and 
oentlemen  are  fond  of  flowers,  and  there  are  but  very  few  gar- 
deners who  are  not  equally  fond  of  the  beautiful  plants  and 
flowers  which  decorate  our  houses  and  flower  gardens. 

Many  gardeners  are  musicians,  all  honour  to  such,  I  like 
music  myself ;  and  some  are  poets.  It  has  been  laid  that  the 
person  who  has  no  lildng  for  either  flowers,  music,  or  poetry, 
fa  not  a  fit  subject  for  existence.  All  three  have  their  charms, 
and  happy  must  that  person  be  who  takes  pleasure  in  all  of 
them.  I  once  knew  a  person,  the.  chief  of  a  kitchen  garden, 
who  had  quite  an  aversion  to  flowers,  and  year  after  year  a 
small  piece  of  his  domain  was  trespassed  upon  for  new  Ver- 
benas, and  other  plants  for  trial.  This  non-lover  of  flowers  at 
last  became  so  exasperated  that  he  exclaimed,  **I  suppose 
ihey  mean  to  eat  flowers."  Truly,  that  man  was  very  much  to 
be  pitied.  Dinner-table  decoration  wpold,  I  should  think,  be 
out  of  his  vocabulary  altogether. 

Well,  as  I  said  befora,  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in 
dinner-table  decoration,  and  the  prevailing  fashion  now  is,  to 
have  a  border  of  flowers  all  round  the  dessert-table,  which  when 
well  arranged  has  a  most  charming  effect. 

The  following  rough  sketch  will  give  a  slight  idea  to  those 
who  may  not  have  tried  dinner-table  decoration  on  so  large  a 
foale. 

Having  plenty  of 
iins,  we  have  some- 
limes  made  the  whole 
ehain,  thus  —  but  I 
think  the  appearance 
is  too  heavy,  and  too 
madi  of  the  table  is  occupied. 

The  semicircles  and  squares  are  all  separate,  and  are  made 
of  tm,  and  painted  of  a  bright  green.  The  tins  should  be 
from  1  to  1|  inch  across,  tapering  in  width  to  each  end,  and 
about  three-qnarters  of  an  inch  deep.    They  will  MUEWfr  wXtm 


for  round  or  oblong  tables.  When  very  long  tables  are  reqnized,> 
straight  tins  about  a  foot  or  15  inches  long,  of  the  same  depths 
and  width,  are  veiy  useful.  When  a  sufficient  number  is  de- 
cided upon,  they  should  be  filled  nearly  full  with  sand,  and 
made  tolerably  moist,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  the  floweos. 

In  choosing  flowers  for  candle-light  decoration,  bri^t- 
coloured  ones  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible,  avoioung 
yellows,  purples,  and  blues.  If  scarlet  is  employed  for  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  for  the  two  flanks,  lighter  colours  can  be  need' 
between.  For  the  squares,  nothing  looks  prettier  by  daylight 
than  the  lovely  Forget-me-not,  which  is  sure  to  please  the 
ladies.  For  the  outside  border  in  the  tins,  the  leaves  of  the 
Oak-leaf  Pelargonium  are  very  useful,  and  they  may  be  had  in 
use  all  the  year  round.  Fern  fronds  are  very  pretty,  but  too 
good  to  be  cut  in  large  quantities. 

When  flowers  begin  to  be  less  plentiful,  the  fruit  of  varions 
shrubs  may  be  used  with  good  result,  and  the  most  effective  ace 
those  of  the  "  Pyracantha,"  to  which  I  promised  to  refer.  This 
fruit  will  take  the  place  of  the  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  wiU 
last  a  long  time  if  kept  moderately  moist.  Then  there  is 
the  Alpine  Strawberry,  which  is  a  very  pretty  sabstitate  lor 
flowers,  besides  several  varieties  of  Cratsgns,  Snowberziea, 
Cotoneasters,  Solannms,  Capsicums,  Arbutus,  the  fruit  from 
the  Sweet  Briar,  Juniper,  Sbc,  For  a  change,  the  top  and 
bottom  tins  might  have  a  mixture  of  fruit,  when  the  aooixie  of 
our  brave  old  Oaks  maybe  used  very  appropriately,  and  for  the 
square  tins  some  varieties  of  dabs  or  small  Apples  will  be 
found  osefol. 

(Generally,  most  flowers  and  froits  look  best  when  sonouaded 
with  their  own  foliage. 

I  shall  be  very  gjiid  to  have  the  opinion  of  yonr  ooneqMm- 
dents  on  this  subjeet,  when,  perhaps,  some  other  aaofol 
things  mav  be  recommended  which  may  have  eeoaped  aij 
notice,  and  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  aie  in 
any  way  intevested  in  dinner-table  decoration.— Jobs  PlSKiHa» 
Thornham  BaU,  Eye, 
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KXPERIMEJ^TS  IN  POTATO  CULTURE. 

I  BBQ  to  direet  your  attention  to  the  aooompan^ing  report 
from  the  KUketmy  Moderator  of  the  6th  inet.  Sinoe  its  appear- 
ance I  was  requested  to  examine  the  orop  of  Potatoes  alladed 
to,  and  it  is  with  muefa  pleasure  that  I  find  myself  in  a  position 
to  ooRoborate  the  statement  made  with  referenee  to  the  sound- 
ness of  that  erop. 

Mr.  Butler  informed  me  that  in  raising  these  Potatoes  his 
mode  of  procedure  was  to  select  seed  from  some  of  the  old 
varieties,  noted  for  their  tendency  to  resist  the  blight — such  as 
the  Skerry  Blue--and  to  select  from  the  pioduce  of  that  seed, 
seedlings  which  he  found  to  be  perfectly  free  firam  disease,  from 
which  he  again  saved  the  seed  and  raised  other  varieties,  which 
he  found  to  possess  sfcill  more  vigour  and  less  liability  to  disease. 
I  may  here  observe  that  nearly  all  the  varieties  he  found 
capable  of  resisting  the  disease  are  dark-skinned.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  theory  upon  which  he  bases  his 
success,  bat  I  can  do  so  for  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
efforts  to  raise  a  crop  of  Potatoes  perf eotiy  free  from  disease,  and 
which  will  yield  a  much  greater  weight  per  acre  than  any  other 
crop  that  I  have  seen  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  present 
season.— H.  M*0Ain>i.B8S,  KUkemy,  October  80, 1866. 

"  Within  the  past  few  days,  having  been  in  the  country,  and 
lamenting  to  an  agricultunj  friend  tiie  difference  presented  in 
the  aspect  of  the  Potato  fields  at  this  season  now  and  that  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  present  some  twenty  years  since,  when 
the  stalks  used  to  be  green  and  flourishing,  and  loaded  not 
only  with  leaves,  but  with  blossoms  or  apples,  we  were  sur- 
prised at  receiving  the  information  that  we  might,  by  making 
a  slight  detour  in  our  homeward  journey,  behold  exactly  the 
same  state  of  things  at  the  present  moment  on  the  lands  of  John 
Butler,  Esq.,  Maiden  HaU.  We  accordingly  proceeded  to  test 
the  truth  of  this  information,  and  actually  beheld  the  pheno- 
menon 1  We  entered  a  field,  near  the  old  Castle  of  Annamult, 
in  which  we  found  the  Potato  stalks  flourishuig,  green,  and 
fresh,  and  just  as  we  remember  having  seen  them  aU  over  the 
oountzy  in  the  month  of  October  in  the  olden  time ;  and  look- 
ing to  the  adjoining  fields,  to  the  extent  of  some  four  acres, 
similar  appearances  presented  themselves.  The  recollection 
was  at  once  suggested  of  the  days  when  sportsmen  going  par- 
tridge shooting  through  Potato  fields  lost  sight  of  tiielr  dogs, 
from  the  animals  being  totally  covered  in  the  luxuriant  foliage 
of  the  vigorous  stalks ;  whereas  in  these  modem  and  woefully 
degenerate  days  there  is  usually  not  a  Potato  stalk,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  leaf  or  blossom,  existing  on  the  surJbuoe  of  the 
ground,  and  the  dogs  and  sportsmen  have  as  open  a  conntiy 
before  them  as  if  they  were  passing  through  a  fallow.  But 
the  question  was,  How  came  these  things  to  pass  at  Maiden 
HaUf 

Mr.  Butler  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and  politely  gave  us  all  the 
information  we  required.  He  has  been  for  years  engaged  in 
working  out  and  putting  to  tangible  proof  the  theory  of  tiie  re- 
vivification of  the  Potato,  from  the  growing  of  seedlings ;  and  he 
has  on  his  land  the  plants  of  all  ages.  £i  his  garden  are  the 
first  gear's  seedlings,  and  the  second  and  third  years'  growths. 
In  his  fields  are  the  Potatoes  of  four  and  five  years*  growth, 
and  we  believe  some  of  still  more  advanced  age ;  an  acre  or 
lesser  portion  of  land  being  devoted  to  a  different  variety,  which 
all  came  first  from  one  single  speck  of  seed  grown  in  his  garden. 
And  all  these  varieties  of  new  seed,  except  one  only,  present 
the  vigorous  stalks,  the  green  leaves,  the  gay  blossoms,  or  the 
bunches  of  apples  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  the  days  gone 
by,  but  which  have  so  long  vanished  from  the  land.  £ven  the 
one  new  variety  which  we  saw  withered  away  in  the  stalks  like 
the  ordinazy  old  Potatoes  in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  when 
partially  dug  for  our  inspection,  did  not  turn  out  a  single  dis- 
eased tuber.  The  tubers  of  the  numerous  varieties  whic^  re- 
joiced in  the  brilliantly  green  stalks  and  leaves  were  all,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  entirely  free  from  the  slightest  appearance  of  the 
black  plague  spot.  One  field  was  so  planted  as  to  afford  at  a 
glance  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  newly 
raised  varieties  of  Potato  to  the  old  kind  in  common  use  amongst 
our  farmers.  The  sowing  had  been  made  in  alternate  strips, 
under  old  and  new  kinds  of  Potatoes,  of  different  seeds ;  and  an 
alternate  patch  of  green  and  of  fallow-like  land  accordingly  was 
presented  to  the  eye.  First  there  was  a  strip  of  land  under 
Sootoh  Downs — the  Potato,  perhaps,  in  most  general  use  in  the 
surrounding  district.  Mr.  Butler  directed  a  portion  of  a  drill, 
taken  at  random,  to  be  dug  in  our  presence,  and  amongst  the 
wrodnce  the  occurrence  of  a  diseasMl  iabm:  was  veiy  frequent. 
The  next  strip  was  of  one  of  his  new  varieties,  a  mottled  pink 


and  white  coloured  tuber.  A  similar  portion  of  a  drill  of  these 
was  dug,  and  not  a  single  *  black  *  Potato  made  its  appearance, 
Next  came  a  strip  of  Belgian  Potatoes,  which  had  been  vrammted 
by  the  person  from  whom  the  seed  had  been  bought  to  be  *  free 
from  disease,'  but  when  now  put  to  the  test,  by  digging  a  portion 
of  a  drill,  the  *  blacks,*  although  not  so  numerous  as  amongst 
the  Scotch  Downs,  soon  began  to  manifest  their  presence. 
Again  came  another  strip  of  the  Potatoes  grown  from  Mr. 
Butier*s  seedlings,  and  here  the  result  again  was  totally  different, 
as  not  a  single  diseased  tuber  turned  up  in  digging.  A  more 
practical  or  convincing  test  could  scarcely  be  applied  than  these 
alternate  diggings  of  the  seedling  varieties  and  the  old  or  im- 
ported kinds,  throughout  the  large  field  in  which  they  were  thus 
grown  in  patches.  Of  the  qxudifty  of  the  tubers  of  several  of 
the  new  varieties  as  food  we  are  also  enabled  to  speak,  having 
been  kindly  permitted  to  judge  of  them  in  a  cooked  state,  and 
we  must  say  the  result  of  our  investigation  in  that  respect  was 
equally  satisfactory.  Some  were  not  quite  sufficientiy  ripe  for 
present  digging,  but  all,  without  exception,  were  most  excellent 
Potatoes,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  general  run  of  the  varieties 
which  our  city  market  ordinarily  supplies. 

**  Thus  we  consider  that  we  have  ample  warrant  for  declar- 
ing not  merely  the  possibility,  but  the  actual  facility,  which 
our  agricnltuiists  have  of  producing  a  Potato  crop  all  over  the 
country  fuUy  revivified,  and  free  from  the  taint  of  the  disease.*' 
— {Irish  Farmeri*  Ocuette). 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  guarantee  fund  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Buy  St.  Edmunds,  in  1867,  amounted  last 
week  to  £1006. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  writing  in  the  Bury  caCd  Norwich  Post,  says, 
'*  No  mere  money  prizes,  although  on  this  occasion  they  will 
be  liberal,  have  sucn  an  attractive  power  as  gold  or  silver  cups, 
or  other  prizes  in  kind :  therefore  from  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  downwards  I  hope  cups  will  be  given.  The  local  So- 
cieties in  East  An^a  are  rMdy  to  follow  suit  with  cups  for 
their  special  favourites.  We  have  afaready  the  promise  of  five 
guineas  from  Woodbridge  for  Picotees.  Doubtless  they  will 
readily  change  their  guineas  into  a  silver  cup  if  desired ;  and 
it  is  aJmost  equally  certain  that  Ipswich,  Cambridge,  Norwich, 
-Eye,  &o.,  will  each  present  their  cups.  Then  thero  are  the 
boroughs  in  East  Anglia.  Bury  will  no  doubt  take  the  lead ; 
Ipswich,  Cambridge,  Sudbury,  Thetford,  Norwich,  &c.,  wiH 
follow.  Other  large  towns,  such  as  Stowmarket,  Newmarket, 
&c.,  ought  to  be  represented  by  their  cups.  The  borough  and 
county  members  would  join  in  this  graceful  service  to  the  con- 
stituency and  the  county ;  and  this  is  an  object  in  which  all 
parties  might  combine.  I  will  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
Suffolk  gardeners'  cup,  in  postage  stamps  and  money  orders. 
To  allow  as  many  as  possible  to  join  in  this  prize,  I  suggest 
that  the  subscriptions  do  not  exceed  6«k  per  gardener." 

Slate  rock  is  ground  to  a  i&ne  powder,  says  the  Builder, 

and  in  tiiat  state  mixed  with  mastic  or  any  bituminous  sub- 
stance to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paint,  in  which  condition  it 
is  applied  to  canvas,  cloth,  paper,  felt,  or  any  eimilor  substance, 
for  roofing  and  other  purposes.  This  is  doubtiess  the  **  elastic 
slate"  of  which  we  have  already  heard  from  America.  It  soon 
hardens,  and  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  or  by  means  of 
chemical  action  within  itself,  becomes,  it  is  said,  so  indurated 
as  to  be  almost  as  impervious  to  the  action  of  fire  or  water  as 
slate  itself,  though  considerablv  less  brittle.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied as  cement  for  cisterns,  tanks,  cellar  fioors,  leaky  hydrants, 
pipes,  and  pumps.  £ik-stands  have  been  made  of  it  while  in  a 
plastic  state,  whidi  have  become  as  hard  as  stone.  It  has  also 
been  applied  as  a  cheap  paint  to  outbuildings  and  fences. 

At.t.  vegetable  productions  seem  to  be  on  a  gigantic  scale 

in  Califomia,  the  native  country  of  the  Wellingtonia.  We 
have  recorded  the  size  of  some,  and  have  read  of  more  of  the 
huge  dimensions  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  there, 
and  now  we  are  told  that  the  largest  Grape  Vine  in  the  world  is 
there.  The  Alta  Calif omian  newspaper  says  that  this  Vine  is 
at  Monticito,  four  miles  from  Santa  Barbara.  "  Its  dimensions 
and  yield  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  that  my  informant  ifl 
a  man  of  veracity,  and  speaks  from  personal  observation.  It 
is  a  single  Vine,  the  main  stock  being  10  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  trained  upon  a  treUU  60  feet  in  diameter.  My  infozmant, 
with  another  person,  counted  seven  thousand  bunidies,  and  the 
estimated  yield  was  18,000  lbs.  of  fruit !  *' 
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WORK  FOB  THE  \VEEK. 

XITOKXN   G4BBXK. 

Thk  heayy  autoum  laing  haya  probably  reiarded  tba  pm^rMS 
of  trenohinfl  and  other  ground  opavationB ;  ihapieatBt  W6aM»«r 
offers  abundant  opportunities  for  oontinuliig  snob  wovk.  Tbe 
garden  by  this  time  ebonld  be  freed  from  all  unneceeiary  add 
exhausted  vegetable  matter,  and  put  generally  in  a  elean  and 
ozderly  state.  Atfparagus,  tbe  beds,  if  not  already  attended  to, 
should  be  manured  and  dressed  for  the  winter,  and  a  portion 
taken  up  for  forcing-purposes.  Artiehokti  (Qlobe),  must  be 
protected  irith  a  coating  of  leares ;  a  very  considerable  store 
of  the  same  material  should  be  ooUeeted  lor  lining  hotbeds.  A 
good  stock  of  roots  should  always  be  kept  at  hand  in  the  vege- 
table-shed; Carrots,  Turnips,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Horse- 
radish, Beet,  Scorzonera,  and  Salsafy  should  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  use.  If  the  vegetable-shed  is,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
several  feet  below  the  groand  level,  and  has  a  close-fitting  door, 
ihe  above-named  vegetables  may  be  merely  laid  in  heaps.  If, 
however,  thev  are  likely  to  shrivel,  store  them  in  layers  of  clean 
sand.  Let  all  the  remaining  Cabbage  plants  still  in  the  seed- 
beds be  pricked  out  forthwith.  If  time  will  permit,  Rhubarb, 
Searkale,  and  Horseradish  may  be  planted  now  instead  of  in 
spring.  In  all  cases  be  euro  to  trench  deeply  and  loosen  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  As  many  Lettuces  and  Endive  as  pos- 
sible should  be  transplanted  into  frames  where  they  may  be  at 
least  protected  from  rain.  Shutters  thatched  with  reed  or 
straw  should  be  prepared  for  the  protection  of  Endive,  Parsley, 
d;c.,  in  snowy  weather. 

rmmT  oibdbk. 
Figs  against  walls  will  require  some  protecting  material 
placed  over  them,  more  especially  in  the  midland  and  northern 
oounties.  Some  wall  trees,  as  Pears,  Plums,  imd  Cherries,  are 
often  attacked  by  scale,  in  which  case  the  infested  trees  should 
be  well  washed  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  tobacco  water,  and 
lime ;  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  may  be  added  to 
each  four  gallons  of  the  mixture  when  they  are  much  infested. 
The  lime  is  added  to  give  consistence  to  the  mixture,  and  to 
show  that  no  parts  of  the  trees  are  missed  in  dressing.  Let 
this  be  applied  during  dry  weather,  if  possible,  that  it  may  re- 
main on  for  some  time,  and  before  the  trees  are  nailed.  Goose- 
berry, Currant,  and  Baspberry  pruning  and  planting  should  be 
in  progress.  An  adequate  quantity  of  cuttings  of  the  first  two 
iriiould  be  put  in  every  season  to  provide  for  possible  losses. 
Sxamine  fruit-stores  9f ten,  and  remove  idl  fruit  which  exhibits 
any  symptoms  of  decay. 

7L0WEB  OAHnZN. 

The  more  tender  kinds  of  Koses  are  found  in  some  places  to 
be  injored  by  the  late  frosts ;  protection  should,  therefore,  be 
•pptied  at  once  to  such  plants  as  are  yet  safe.  Also  procure 
without  delay  the  stock  of  Briars  for  budding  upon  next  year, 
lor  unless  they  are  planted  before  spring  they  seldom  famish 
strong  shoots  for  early  budding.  The  late  frosts  have  given 
the  final  coup  to  the  declioing  beauty  of  the  flower  garden. 
Accustomed  to  the  gay  embellishments  of  the  summer  flowers, 
we  are  naturally  offended  at  tbe  barren  appearance  presented 
by  the  stricken  beds.  If  the  endeavour  be  made  to  repair,  in 
a  degree,  the  lately  banished  effect,  the  utmost  caution  should 
be  used  in  selecting  subjects  for  the  purpose.  Any  attempt  at 
<*  make  believe  "  cannot  fail  to  prove  offensive  to  the  discrimi- 
nating eye  of  taste.  I  have  seen  coloured  glass  and  painted 
stones  duly  set  in  Box-edged  beds,  and  lamented  over  mutilated 
evergreens,  shorn  of  their  fair  proportions  for  the  same  iU- 
judged  purpose.  If  the  beds  are  now  filled  with  spring-flower- 
ittg  plants,  a  regular  cleaning  up  of  grass  and  gravel  walks 
should  take  pkce,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  have  a  neat  ap- 
pearance during  the  winter.  If  the  walks  are  much  soiled  a 
surfacing  of  fresh  gravel  should  be  spread  over  the  principal 
ones  in  connection  with  tbe  flower  garden,  which  will  keep  up 
a  degree  of  freshness  at  a  season  when  good  keeping  and  neat- 
ness are  the  only  equivalents  for  floral  beauty  that  can  be 
offered.  Hner  weather  could  not  be  desired  for  planting  ever- 
greens, &o.,  than  we  have  had  lately.  This  sort  of  work  should 
be  in  active  progress.  The  clearing  of  all  decaying  matters 
from  the  borders  should  be  unremittingly  followed  up.  It  is 
'father  soon,  generally  speaking,  for  Bose-pruning,  btt  the 
'Operation  may  be  performed  on  some.  Transplanting  may  be 
done-with  safety.  Protect  the  roots  of  all  transplanted  B6se 
*^J®»with  Sawdust  or  wood  ashes.  A  little  care  may  preserve 
^rysanthemums,  particfuUriy  those  trained  against  a  wall, 
m  some  time ;  the  simple  protection  of  a  mM  will  ward  off 
the  excess  of  frost  likely  to  injttre  them.    Take  up  and  store 


Marvel  Df  P»ru  ^d  BifiviaM^ftteiis  if  Aot  titettdj  dote,  and 
finish  planting  bulbs  and  Anemones. 

eanHHouss  svn  eomamMOtoKz. 
Foroing-hooses'and  pits  will  very  soon  feqnxs  to  be  kept  in 
full  activity  to  supply  the  eonstsBt  denttod  that  will  be  «ads 
on  them  for  plaaU  In  bloom.    €aro  m«st,  bowevsr,  be  takn 
before  plants  are  removed  to  sitting-rooms,  to.gndoaUy  boden 
them  lor  two  or  three  dajs,  esther  by-  pladng  them  in  the 
oonserratory  or  intermsdiattf-liMse.     In  addition  to  keepiBg 
the  eonservatory  gay  with  bloomiag  plttts,  let  the  amnge- 
ment  of  the  house  be  ocfisstonally  chsaged  by  grouping  the 
plants  somewhat  difierontly,  and  adding  a  few  striking  mss, 
asBomeof  the  hsidiest  Pahns,  Uo^  forefleet    Pay  attention 
to  the  plants  intended  for  saoeesaian-blooming;    Asaleas, 
Bhododendrons,  Eranthemnms,  Jnstloias,  Lnoidiss,  Cape  Jas- 
mines, Euphorbias,  and  EpiphyUnms,  for  foreing,  should  be 
in  readiness  when  wanted.    Nanissus,  HyaointhB,  A».,  shonld 
be  protrn^ted  by  a  frame;  when  they  begin  to  gtaw  remove  the 
plungiuK  i&aterial  down  to  tbe  sniiace  of  the  pots  to  pnnmA 
them  rooting  upwards.    With  the  aseistsnoe  of  a  garden  frsme, 
and  some  stable»manure  or  tan  to  furnish  a  gentle  he«t,  the 
Hyacinth  may  be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas,  and  With  a  good 
stock  of  bulbs  the  display  may  be  kept  up  till  April  or  May. 
For  early  flowering  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  early  in  Sep- 
tember, those  to  flower  in  spring  should  be  planted  during  tbs 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December.    The  beat  pots 
are  five- inch  (48's)  for  one  bulb,  and  six  or  seven-inch  {32*s 
and  24's)  for  three  bulbs.  ^  It  may  be  well  to  add  tiiat  three 
roots  grown  together  in  one  pot  produce  a  much  finer  effect 
than  single  bulbs.      The  soil  used  for  potting  should  be  as 
rich  as  possible,  such  as  one-half  fresh  loam  cut  from  a  pasture, 
with  the  turf  decayed  in  it,  and  well-deoomposed  cow  or  horse- 
manure,  with  a  small  portion  of  clean  sand  intermixed.    II, 
however,  this  soil  cannot  be  obtained,  then  the  tightest  and 
richest  at  command  must  be  employed  instead.    Fill  the  pots 
lightly  with  the  prepared  compost,  and  place  the  bulb  upon  the 
surface,  slightly  pressing  it  into  the  soil.    After  giving  the 
newly -planted  bulbs  a  liberal  watering,  set  the  pots  out  of  doors 
on  a  place  where  perfect  drainage  is  secured,  and  cover  them 
with  about  a  foot  of  old  tan,  ashes,  leaf  soil,  or  any-ligiht 
material.    After  remaining  there  for  a  month  or  five  weeks 
the  bulbs  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  render  it  safe  to  remove 
them  to  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  about  55°,  introducing  the  pots 
in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  demand  at  intervals  of  about 
a  fortnight.    In  forcing  Hyacinths  the  amateur  should  be  oaxe- 
f ul  not  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  fermenting  matenaX. 
A  sitting-room  window  forms  a  suitable  situation  for  Hyacinths 
while  in  bloom.    Mignonette  and  Neapolitan  Violets  will  re- 
quire abundance  of  light  and  air  to  keep  them  from  damping. 
As,  with  the  exception  of  forced  plants,  most  othM«  are  now 
in  an  inactive  state,  the  temperature  of  plant-houses  should 
fall  to  the  minimum  point  consistent  with  the  safety  of  their 
inmates.    Nothing  can  well  be  worse  for  the  developmexLt  of  a 
healthy  vigorous  habit  in  plants  than  subjecting  Ihem  to  a 
high  temperature  at  the  present  season,  when  light,  so  impor- 
tant to  the  healthy  action  of  vegetable  life,  cannot  accompany 
it.    When  Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  are  required  to  hleom 
early,  a  few  pots  may  be  soon  started  by  plunging  them  in  a 
little  bottom  heat.     Every  decaying  leaf  should  now  be  in- 
stantly removed  from  the  houses. 

COLD  PITS  ANU  FSAMSS. 

Abundance  of  air  must  be  continued  as  long  as  posaiUe, 
avoiding,  however,  the  least  wet.  As  long  as  the  weather  con- 
tinues mild,  and  a  temperature  above  32^  can  be  maintsiineft, 
giVe  air  night  as  well  as  day. — ^W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK 
UimL  the  19tfa  and  SOth  the  flower  garden  still  presented 
attractions.  In  sheltered  places,  or  on  elevated  beds.  Helio- 
tropes were  still  in  bloom,  after  the  more  suceulent  DahKes 
had  been  blackened;  yellow  Oalceolarias  we/e  almost  as  §fle 
as  in  the  showery  weather  of  September ;  Salvia  fulgens  was  a 
mass  of  bright  scarlet ;  and  Chrysanthemums  of  various  kinds 
were  veiy  attractive,  the  frosts  have  made  wrecks  of  mest'df 
these  now ;  and  after  taking  out  the  sticks  iHbioh  have  been 
wM  for  suppoits,  we  shall  cnttU  of  the  most  vigOroos  and 
runpant  growers  into  two  or  three  lengths  with  an  old  Beythe, 
and  then  all  these  remains  of  '•  the  flower-b^s,  which,  ffliiuu 
tlMfy  are,  win  soon  becotne  i6ffensive  in  raUd  treathO',  'ifBi 
mix  up  with  mowings,  sweepings,  lestes,  fte.,  lo  niake  iH»- 
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paratoiy  hotbed,  of  a  slight  heftting  oliAnuster;  for  TaEious  par- 
poses  ;  as  we  find  that  eTarything  that  will  heat  by  deeom- 
poaition  must  be  made  to  yield,  that  heat  for  some  usefnl  pur* 
pose  before  it  is  thoroughly  rotten  and  no  more  heat  can  be 
obtained  from  it. 

KITCHEN   GABDEN. 

Before  the  frost  oame  took  ofi  a  two-light  box  from  a  bed 
that  had  been  used  for  Cucumbers ;  and  as  the  frame  and  bed 
had  sxmk  too  level  for  the  winter's  sun,  took  out  the  earth, 
turned  over  the  half-decayed  material  below,  adding  a  little 
more  litter,  and  raising  the  bed  much  higher  at  the  back,  so  as 
to  give  the  frame  a  rather  steep  inclination  to  the  south  when  set 
on  the  bed  again.  Filled  the  inside  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top 
of  the  frame  with  half-decayed  leaves,  and  then  with  6  inches 
of  soil,  trod  it  all  over,  levelled  it,  and  sowed  with  JRadishes 
to  succeed  those  protected  in  the  open  ground.  Those  fresh 
sown  being  now  in  the  seed-leaf  will  require  light,  and  air  too 
in  all  suitable  weather,  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn  up 
weakly^  All  crops  that  are  cool  may  be  kept  covered  up  for 
a  time  in  bad  weather ;  but  whenever  artificial  heat  is  applied, 
all  the  light  possible  must  also  be  given,  or  the  plants  will 
suffer  from  the  stimulus  imparted  to  mere  extension,  without 
being  able  to  obtain  the  means  for  consolidating  their  tissues. 
We  have  seen  Radishes  grown  on  a  slight  hotbed  destroyed  as 
to  the  stubby  beisiuty  of  their  appearance,  from  being  shut  and 
covered  up  in  severe  stormy  snowy  weather  for  three  days, 
T^st  those  in  the  open  ground  with  a  rough  frame  thrown 
over  them,  and  kept  from  the  light  for  three  weeks,  were,  when 
micovered,  just  as  fresh  as  when  they  wore  covered  up.  Twice 
or  thrice  in  oar  e^perienee,  in  severe  weather,  we  have  had 
Cauliflower  under  band-lights,  just  after  the  ground  was 
crusted  and  the  leaves  of  the  plants  a  little  hardened  with 
frost,  covered  up  from  four  to  six  weeks,  night  and  day,  and 
after  this  long  enforced  sleep  the  plants  looked  just  as  they 
would  have  done  had  they  passed  the  usual  hours  of  one 
winter's  night  under  such  protection.  Their  safety  and  ulti- 
mate hardiness  consisted  in  the  dormant  state  in  which  they 
were  kept,  and  the  absence  of  all  stimulus  to  extension. 

Asparagus, — From  just  such  another  bed  as  was  used  for 
Badishes  took  out  the  soil,  and  raised  the  frame  at  back  a  foot 
higher  to  give  it  more  tslope.  Turned  over  the  old  hotbed, 
adding  enough  of  grass  and  leaves  to  raise  the  bed  to  the 
greater  height  of  the  frame  at  back ;  put  in  4  inches  of  half- 
decayed  leaves  and  1  inch  of  soil,  and  on  that  packed  the 
lifted  roots  of  Asparagus,  placing  them  so  that  the  frame 
should  be  pretty  well  Med,  with  the  crowns  close  together ;  put 
a  little  flne  soil  over  all,  watered  with  warm  water,  and  then 
eoTered  with  2  or  3  inches  of  leaf  mould  left  loose,  and  put  the 
sashes  on.  The  turning  of  the  bed  and  the  addition  of  a  little 
fresh  material  have  yielded  a  nice  mild  heat,  such  as  forced 
Asparagus  delights  in.  Light  will  be  of  little  consequence  for 
this  crop  until  the  shoots  are  2  or  8  inches  in  length.  Put  a 
nice  piece  of  Mint,  &c.,  in  a  corner.  Such  a  two-li0it  box  well 
packed  will  hold  a  large  quantity  of  roots  from  the  open  air, 
and  will  yield  in  proportion  a  great  amount  of  cutting. 

Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale. — Made  a  small  hotbed  in  a  comer  of 
the  Mushroom-house,  from  12  to  15  inches  deep,  and  on  that 
placed  roots  of  Bhubarb  with  good  balls,  and  a  namber  of  pots 
filled  with  the  roots  of  Sea-kale  well  packed  together.  We 
prefer  at  present  to  have  these  roots  in  pots  when  plaoed  in 
the  Mushroom-house,  as  we  can  thus  have  it  in  our  power  to 
hurry  on  or  retard  the  cutting.  What  is  rather  singular  as 
respeots  Bhubarb,  we  find  that  the  large-growing  kinds  come 
earliest  when  forced  at  this  season,  though  several  of  the 
smaller  kinds  produce  much  the  earliest  in  the  open  air.  To 
have  forced  Bhubarb  green,  and  to  have  Bhubarb  and  Sea-kale 
in  the  simplest  way  by  a  hotbed,  and  a  close  wooden  box,  see  a 
recent  Number. 

Cauliflower. — ^Took  up  a  nice  lot  with  balls,  and  turned  them 
into  an  earth-pit,  where  they  can  have  the  protection  of  some 
old  sashes,  and  where  they  would  do  well  if  we  could  keep 
marauders  from  them.  The  very  first  night  the  Cauliflowers 
were  in  their  new  quarters  a  rat  left  his  leg  behind  him.  in  a 
iaap,  and  that  the  poor  thing  had  gnawed  through  with  his 
teeth  to  get  o£f.  Nearly  fifty  have  been  trapped  in  about  a 
month,  Bjod  still  they  come. 

Muahroom-ltoute. — Earthed  down  a  seoond  piece,  and  sur* 
rounded  the  spawn  heap  out  of  doors  with  somo  mowings  from 
the  lawn  and  litter,  as  it  was  becoming  too  cold,  though  the 
spawn  was  running.  We  are  now  needing  much  a  good  quan- 
tity of  tree  leavee  lor  a}i  suoh  healing  purposes,  but  the  high 
winds  have  carried  Elm  and  Beech  leaves  fa^r  beyond  our  juiis^  i 


dietioB-,  and  Oak  leaves  have  not  yet  fallen  sufSfiiently  hezA. 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  collect ihem. 

The  chief  work,  whilst  the  ground  was  hard  and  dry,  wa8> 
wheeling  manure  and  compost,  as  it  is  always  important  in 
doing  work  not  to  make  work.    In  places  where-  manure  was 
wanted,  and  the  ground  not  cleared,  heaps  were  made,  so  that 
the  work  could  be  done  at  any  suitable  time,  and  no  necessity, 
involved  of  wheeling  on  the  walks.     A  barrow  should  never  be^ 
seen  on  a  walk  unless  as  an  absolute  necessity.  In  bad  weaijuer 
the  wheel  cuts  the  walks  up,  and  renders  future  work  neoeBBBxy 
to  put  them  right,  and  in  fine  weather  the  wheels  leave  their, 
marks  behind  them,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  ideas  of  piri- 
vacy  and  high-keeping.     When  much  wheeling  is  done  from  a ' 
soft  heap,  a  little  long  litter  thrown  down  will  keep  the  wheels 
of  the  barrow  clean  at  starting,  and  thus  avoid  future  brushing . 
up ;  but  this  simple  expedient,  if  not  insisted  on,  will  run  a. 
good  chance  of  being  neglected  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

FRUIT   OASPESL 

Much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  week  as  to  Strawberry 
plants  in  pots  for  forcing ;  as  they  are  now  chiefly  out  of  doors 
we  threw  some  dry  litter  all  over  them-,  as  after  such  mild  and 
wet  weather  they  would  have  been  easily  injured  by  frosts 
They  would  have  been  under  protection  long  ago,  but  we  had 
no  place  to  put  them  in  at  liberty,  except  earth*pits,  where  we 
could  keep  frost  from  them  well  enough^  but  where  last  season 
we  suffered  woefully  from  rats,  having  had  to  wheel  away 
barrowloada  that  had  not  a  vestige  of  an  eye  or  a  bud  left.  W<fr  • 
think  we  must  try  and  house  them  in  the  orohard-house,  Uiough  • 
that  is  scarcely  ready.  We  have  found  they  are  safer  on  the' 
open  ground  protected  as  above,  than  in  any  earth  pit,  for  Uve 
very  appearance  of  protection  seems  to  bring  rats  and  mice  - 
to  them.  A  good  many  will  be  placed  in  frames  now  empty,  ae 
soon  as  we  can  obtain  a  few  leaves  merely  to  make  the  pluiis 
somewhat  warmer  than  they  would  be  outside,  and  that  wiU  be 
a  good  preparation  for  placing  them  afterwards  in  houses. 

ORXA^IEKTAL  TEPARTMEKT. 

The  frost  has  not  yet  been  severe  enough  to  stop  transplant- 
ing and  planting,  but  our  chief  work  has  been  clearing  up,  and 
taking  the  now  unsightly  materials  from  flower-beds. 

Housing  Plants. — By  the  18th  we  managed  to  have  nearly  all 
tender  plants,  except  Calceolarias,  in  quarters  where,  in  very 
severe  weather,  a  little  fire  heat  could  be  applied.  This  haJa 
enabled  us  to  set  some  old  sashes  at  liberty,  which  will  come  in 
for  such  things  as  mentioned  above,  and  for  early  Potatoes, 
when  we  can  obtain  something  a  little  warm  to  place  beneath 
them.  This  moving  of  the  plants,  besides  saving  time  in  pro- 
tection, prevents  the  losses  that  are  apt  to  take  place  from 
damping  in  cold  pits  and  cold  frames  in  winter. 

Position  of  Plants. — ^Where  there  are  numbers  of  houses  aU  % 
thought  on  this  subject  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the» 
matter  is  of  importance  where  only  one  house  is  employed  < 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Then  plants  that  will  stand  most 
air  and  most  cold  should  be  set  as  far  apart  as  possible  from 
those  requiring  more  heat.  Thus  Cape  Heaths,  New  Holland 
Acacias,  at  least  a  good  portion  of  those  gtown  in  greenhouses, 
will  bear  a  rather  free  current  of  air,  if  it  ranges  from  35**  to 
40°,  and  so  would  Andersonias,  Beanfortias,  Camellias,  Casu* 
arina,  Clianthus,  CoroniUa,  Cytisns,  Doliohos^  Eugenia,  Lep- 
tospermum,  Metrosideros,Myoporum,  Flsoralea,  Fulteneea,  &c., 
whilst  such  families  of  plants  as  follow  should  stand  at  the  opr 
posite  end  of  the  house,  so  as  to  have  no  direct  current  of  air 
beating  on  them  at  that  temperature,  but  enjoy  an  average  > 
temperature  of  little  less  than  45^ : — Chorezema,  Podolobium^ 
Platyiobium,  Gastrolobium,  Gompholobium,  &c.,  Eennedya, 
Leschenaultia,  Pimelea,  and  more  especially  such  plants  as 
Crowea  saligna.  The  Epacris,  and  the  Zonale  Pelargoniums, 
and  softwooded  plants,  as  Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  would  well> 
occupy  an  intermediate  site ;  and  thus,  though  the  air  of  the- 
house  may  be  freshened  for  all,  the  plants  will  be  exposed*  to 
the  force  of  the  ciwrent  very  unequally,  and  the  temperatura 
at  the  closer  end  of  the  house  will  be  higher  than  at  the  other 
end. 

Watering.— ThiB  should  now  be  done  with  great  oarej  and  «0;. 
as  to  spill  as  little  as  possible,  to  prevent  an  undue  quaaiiiiy  - 
being  raised  hr  evaporation  to  be  deposited  on  the  glasa,  and/ 
thus  condensed,  to  fall  over  the  house  like  a  shower.  Eves  iA^ 
g^ephouses,  if  we  have  a  continuance  of  severe  frost,  and 
xxmdt  fire  heat  be  wanted,  it  may  be  neoessary  to  dainp  th* 
p^ths  and  shelves  that  moisture  may  be.  easily,  obtained  fer- 
tike  atmosphere,  of  the  house,  instead  of  ihe  diy  air  snckhifl. 
moisture  from  the  stems  and  leafveB ;  unless,  however,  we  be 
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visited  with  a  dry,  Beyere  front,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves, 
after  so  mnoh  rain,  with  a  moist  atmosphere  among  green- 
house plants  at  present.  It  will  be  better  to  keep  them  com- 
fortable with  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible. 

Chrysanthemums,  now  in  their  beauty,  always  bloom  better 
and  keep  in  bloom  longer  when  protected  in  a  cold  glass  house 
and  without  any  fire  heat,  or  very  little.  At  one  time  we  used 
to  have  a  fine  show  almost  up  to  Christmas,  and  sometimes 
b^ond  it,  in  a  verandah  partly  roofed  with  glass  and  partly 
with  zinc,  and  having  glass  in  front.  The  air  inside  being 
still,  we  have  seen  the  Chrysanthemtmis  not  in  the  least  injured 
when  the  temperature  was  10°  below  the  freezing  point  outside, 
and  even  lower  than  that. 

Shading,^ThiB  is  little  needed  at  the  present  season ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  required  when  there  are  sudden  changes 
from  very  dull  to  very  bright  weather,  or  the  plants  sm  brought 
from  a  moist  close  place,  though  cool,  to  a  place  more  exposed, 
where  the  rays  of  light  will  strike  them  more  perpendicularly, 
and  where  the  position  is  drier.  For  instance :  some  Cucumbers 
began  to  show  distress  in  a  pit  on  the  first  bright  day  after  a 
week  of  dull  weather,  and  needed  shading  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  a  bedewing  of  the  leaves  from  the  syringe.  A  number  of 
rather  large  Cinerarias,  that  we  wished  to  bloom  soon,  were 
moved  from  a  flat  pit,  where  they  were  moist,  to  the  shelves  of 
a  Peach-house,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  in  the  first  bright  day  the 
sun  would  have  curled  up  their  large  lower  leaves  if  they  had 
not  been  syringed  and  a  little  whitened  water  put  on  the  glass 
outside  opposite  to  them.  We  might  have  saved  shading  the 
glass  if  we  had  lifted  the  plants  down  to  the  floor  for  an  hour 
or  two  until  they  became  used  to  the  new  position;  but  we 
had  no  room  on  the  floor,  and  the  glass  could  be  sprinkled  in 
a  quarter  of  the  time  that  the  moving  of  the  plants  would 
have  required. 

Ventilation,— 'Vnlesa  houses  are  very  close  little  will  now  be 
needed  except  in  bright  sunshine,  and  what  little  air  is  given 
should  come  from  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  that  the  cold 
air  may  be  heated  before  it  reach  the  plants.  It  is  best  in 
every  way  to  make  as  much  use  of  the  sun  as  possible  for 
keeping  the  plants  healthy  and  growing.  Keep  out  as  much 
cold  air  as  possible,  and  give  no  more  fire  heat  at  night  than 
wiU  suffice  to  keep  the  plants  safe  and  moving  on  quietly.  It 
IS  better  to  allow  a  house  kept  generally  at  about  45°  at  night 
to  sink  to  S8°  in  a  very  cold  night  than  keep  up  the  regular 
heat  by  extra  fires.— |l.  F. 

COVENT  GAKDEN  MARKET.-November  24. 

oi?2L  I^5^i'-  "S?  ^""^  ^U  ^•^  '°Jly  nudntained.  Of  hothouse 
S^AS?i«ffJ!f«i?^"  f*  -uffldent  for  aU  raqoirements,  bat  aood 
TS?Si^  fiS  SiJ^S^  ^"i?^'  Of  Orates  the  arrivals  costLue 
IST^^f  ^^♦'^1^^?*°'^"  **°*  Badfshes  ore  to  be  had  very 
v%b^f2e^l*:;i3S.?^ '"*"*'  "">^P^^*»'  ^  ^-^'^'    ^"^«^ 
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At  s.  d.     ■•  d 

4pP^ ^  sieve  2    0to8    0 

^rioots doz,  0 

Onerries lb.  0 

Ghestnnts bush.  12 

Gmrcats Asieve  0 

Black do. 

™erts'.'.'.*."  .'.*.".'.". .  .lb. 

^     Cobs lb. 

vooseberries   ..quart 
OrapM,  Hothoase.  .lb. 


100    8 


8. 

Melons eaeh  2 

Neotarines doi.  0 

Oranges loo  8 

Peaches doa.  0 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  dox.  2 

kitchen dox.  2 

MneApplea lb.  8 

Pltims i  sieve  0 

Qninces doz.  8 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries lb.  0 

Walnuts bush.  10 


d.    B.  d 
6to6    0 
0      0 
12 

0 

4 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 
20 


Artichokes each 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans,  Broad. .  bushel 
^     8earletRan.i  sieve 

Beet,  Bed doa. 

Brocooh bundle 

Bms.  Sprouts  |  sieve 

Cftbbjige doa. 

Oapdcums lOO 

Oazrots bunch 

OanUflower dos. 

S^wy. bundle 


VXGBTIBLBS. 
s.  d.     s.  d  I 

Leeks 


..  dos. 

FjjwTei  . .  .'.".V.Vbnnch 

Harbs bunoh 

fforseradlsh  . .  bundle 


2to0 
0     0 


bunch 
.per  score 


4 

0  0    0  I  Mushroom8*.'.*[T*pot2e 

0  0    0    Mn8td.«  Cress,  punnet 

0  16 

0  8    0 

0  2    0 

0  4    0 

4  0    6 

0  6    0 

0  2    0 

4  10 

0  0    0 

2    0  0    0 

0    8  0    0 

10  0    0 

OS  0    0 

2    6  4    0 


S.   d.      8.   d 

0    8  too    0 
0     1 


Onions.... per  bushel 
Pandev. .  doa.  bunches 

Parsnips doa. 

P««« per  quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Radishes  doa.  bnnchM 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doa. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallota lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. . . .  per  doa. 

Tomlpa bnsok 

Vegetable  Marrows  4su 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Jabez  J.  Ghater,  Gt)nville  Nurseries.  Cambridge. — Cataioffue 
of  New  Pelargoniums,  dtc.^A  Few  Practical  Hints  on  the  Culture 
of  the  Pelargonium. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. — Cataloffue 
of  Evergreens,  Deciduous  Trees,  Conifers,  American  and  CUmb- 
ing  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Boses,  dtc. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

••*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  tha  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  ihav 
are  subjeoted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  scl^  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc.^  171,  FUet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  oonvehientlj,  but  write  theon  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once . 

NB. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Queen  Anks's  Pockxt  Melok.— Wo  have  more  of  the  aeeda  of  this 
Melon,  and  can  send  three  seeds  to  eftch  of  about  one  hundred  appli- 
cants if  they  tend  a  $tamped  antl  directed  envelope.  TVe  had  nearij  tmee 
hundred  applications  before. 

EvAPORATioK  AKD  lUiXTAU.  (IT.).— It  Is  quito  truc  that  the  erapor*- 
tion,  as  stoted  in  the  "Farmer's  Almanac,"  which  is  always  to  be  reUed 
upon,  is  only  15  inches  frum  the  soil  annually,  whilst  the  rainfall  in  the 
same  tlmo  is  about  23  inches.  *'  What  becomes  of  the  other  8  inches?** 
may  be  explained  by  taking  into  aocoont  the  eraporatioa  from  treea  and 
other  plants. 

P1.AI8TXB  FOB  Trees  (W.  Jtf.).— To  the  face  of  the  cut  where  a  branch 
of  a  tree  has  been  sawn  off,  melted  pitch  applied  when  the  wound  ia  gnite 
dry  will  exclude  wet  and  not  prevent  healing.  Burning  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  then  applying  melted  pitch  will  also  stop  the  bleeding  of  late- 
pruned  Vines. 

Book  (F.  Z.).— If  you  need  immediately  a  work  on  laying  out  Tilla 
gardens  buy  Ldudon's  "  VUla  Gardener."  If  not  in  a  huny  for  such  a 
work  wait  ontil  the  spring,  when  we  purpose  pnUiahing  one  now 
printing.  (JDr.  /.  Carmarthrn).--**  The  Vine  Manual,'*  which  yon  can  hare 
free  by  post  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  thirty-two  postaffe  stantps  with 
your  address. 

Plantino  Fobbst  Trees  (Ca«).~We  know  of  no  work  devoied  to  tlia 
subjects  you  nime.  Martvn's  edition  of  Miller's  **  Gardener's  Diekionary" 
includes  them,  but  it  includes  much  more. 

Hays's  Constant  Stoye  {8.  B.  P.).— There  is  not  only  no  obJectSoa 
to  using  a  pipe  to  carry  ofT  the  fumes  from  the  charcoal,  but  the  stove  is 
constructed  so  as  to  have  a  pipe  fitted  on  for  the  purpose.  Prafenor 
Pepper  used  one.  If  the  pipe  is  short,  merely  passing  Into  a  ohimnaj, 
it  would  not  increase  the  consumption  of  fuel  materiafiy. 

House  foe  Vines  and  Plants  (a.  h,  e.  d.}.— Ton  would  see  by  an 
article  at  page  865  that  you  may  have  Vines  and  plants  in  the  same  house. 
We  can  perceive  no  impropriety  in  the  proposed  |dan  of  planting  the  Vines 
outside  and  taking  them  in  below  the  wall  plate ;  we  have  done  the  same 
ourselves;  but  wo  would  prefer  planting  them  inside  and  letting  the 
roots  out.  We  would  have  preferred  6  inches  of  concrete  to  6  inches  of 
beaten  chalk  for  the  bottom  of  the  border.  We  would  make  Baz«  that  the 
water  could  escape ;  and  for  drainage  above  the  chalk,  instead  of  8  inches 
of  loose  chalk,  wo  would  have  preferred  from  6  to  12  inches  of  stonsa, 
brickbats,  fto.,  and  then  the  reversed  turf.  As  to  the  rest,  we  would  give 
less  dung,  and  supply  its  place  with  lime  rubbish,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  quantity  of  bcmes  you  propose. 

Plantixo  a  Vinebt  (F.  B.  N.  C.  <?.).— The  Vinee  will  do  vecy  woD 
against  the  back  wall  if  the  pipes  are  not  nearer  than  16  inches  from  the 
walL  Do  we  understand  aright  that  the  two  pipes  are  there  to  be 6  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  intended  for  the  Vines  f  Then,  if  cororad, 
they  will  do  Uttle  good  in  regard  to  heatbig  the  atatio^here  of  the 
house,  and  the  roots  of  the  Vines  will  have  to  be  beneath  them.  If  we 
knewyonr  object  we  might  advise  bettor;  but  for  general  puipoaesthe 
following  lists  will  be  found  good:~For  the  first  house,  with  six  hot- 
water  pipes,  for  the  back  wall,  one  Ihitch  Sweetwater,  one  White  Frontfg- 
nan,  two  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one  Bowood  Muscat.  For  front  Vmo^ 
one  Muscat  Hamburgh,  oue  Royal  Muscadine,  three  Black  Hambux^ 
two  Trentham  Blaok.  For  the  back  of  the  cool  house,  one  Golden  Haift- 
burgh,  one  Bowood  Muscat,  one  Muscat  Hamburgh,  one  Trebbiano.  one 
Blaok  Prince,  one  Barbarossa ;  and  the  seven  in  front  we  would  divide 
among  Blaok  Hamburgh,  Trentham  Black,  and  Lady  I>owne*a,  the  lattsr 
chiefly  to  hang  long. 

Flower  Gabden  Plan  {Hoya  6eUa).— Tour  flower-garden  plan  is  good 
and  simple.  Much  the  same  plan  has  been  previously  given,  out  wftSont 
the  sharp  points  and  angles.  These  points  in  your  figures  make  the  plan 
look  more  artistic ;  but  for  planting  they  are  better  i^en  rounded,  tour 
proposed  planting  wOl  look  very  well,  but,  considering  else,  we  would  in- 
cline to  put  Gentaurea  round  Stella,  and  the  variegated  Aiyssnm  round 
Christine.  Saponaria  will  do  very  well  round  your  Calceolariaa,  if  you 
let  it  run  in  among  them  a  little ;  it  is  best  left  to  itself,  and  therefore  does 
not  make  such  a  good  edging  as  Purple  Verbena  or  Iresine.  Golden  Tom 
Thumb  Pelarffonium  will  do  very  wdl  round  Ageratiun,  but  something  of 
the  same  habit  of  growth  wm  do  bettor. 

Cob  Nmrs  (Mrs.  C.  T,  Pttrlwr).— They  an  from  td.  to  U  per  Ik  la 
OoTSBit  Gardea  Market. 
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Bpibaz.  Ck>BDOH8  OF  PBAOH  Tbsxs  (0.  H.).— We  BhoQld  plant  thoee, 
wldoh  are  16  inchee  in  dUmeter,  4  feet  from  each  other  In  the  rows,  and 
these  4  feet  apart.  Hay«*8  oonstant  store  may  be  seen  and  purchased  at 
Mr.  H.  Baker's,  17,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tover  btreet,  London. 

Waxx  Pbass  fob  WnrrxB  (H.  T.  B.).— Against  your  8.W.  wall  yo«  may 
plant  Benrrd Bo9o^BeoTr6  iMeL  Colmar.  Dnchesse  d*Angoal£me, Oan- 
sel's  Bergamot,  Ne  Flos  Heoris,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Winter  Melis. 

Ck>VBHT  Oabdxii  Bouquxts  (Bouquetf  Irelatid).~-FoT  balls  and  morning 
parties  they  may  be  had  at  any  price  from  3«.  6d.  to  SLa.  They  are  sold  in 
the  Centre  Aroade,  Covent  Garden,  by  Messrs.  Webber  A  Co.,  Mr.  C.  Book, 
Mrs.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Dickson. 

TBinx.KIA   AUBBA,   OBABDTLOBA,  AMD  I.AXA  (M.    IF.  M.).— Oor  OOTTe- 

spondant  wishes  to  be  informed  where  bulbs  of  these  oan  be  obtained. 

ZoBALB  Pkulboobiuiis  {E.  8,).— A  lengthy  Ust  and  description  of  the 
best  Zonale  Pelarsoniams  is  in  this  Journal,  page  119,  of  No.  281.  Tour 
Question  is  too  indefinite  fbr  us  to  make  the  selection,  but  you  can  choose 
from  the  names  there  given.  They  will  not  disappoint  yon.  There  are 
naaajr  others  perhaps  as  good,  but  none  better  can  be  selected  from  the 
hqndreds  now  in  cnltiTation. 

Sbbduko  capillus-Ybbbbis  (C.  S.).— It  is  a  very  fine  specimen,  but 
we  do  not  see  that  it  differs  from  the  normal  form,  except  in  the  leaflets 
being  rather  more  crowded  and  larger  than  usnaL 

Pelabookiums  (NU  Deipenrndwrn)^— We  cannot  insert  your  commen- 
dations  unless  you  furnish  your  name  and  address  for  our  private 
satisfaction. 

Pbiobs  ih  Fbamob  (J.  W.  B.).— It  is  quite  true  that  the  prices  of  some 
plants  are  lower  in  France  than  in  En^and ;  but  when  the  differences  of 
climate,  of  rent,  and  of  labour  are  considered,  there  is  no  avoidable  dif- 
ference in  the  charges. 

ExAXiNATioir  [A.  B.  W.).—U  you  mean  the  examination  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  yon  had  better  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Adelphf, 
London. 

ExcHABOES  (JJ.  P.,  Peterhorough).'-lt  has  been  tried  and  sisnallj 
failed.  Few  of  the  parties  were  satisfied,  great  trouble  was  occasioned, 
and  many  absolute  frauds  occurred. 

FoBciBG  Sea-kalb  (A  Greenhom).— Yon  need  not  despair  of  having  a 
few  dishes  of  Sea-kale  fit  to  cut  by  Christmas,  and  aU  the  finer  if  yon 
reduce  the  temperature  to  5(F  or  65^,  by  taking  off  the  fermenting  ma- 
terials nearly  down  to  the  level  of  the  Sea-kale  pots;  but  do  not  disturb 
the  warm  material  which  is  closely  packed  round  them.  Should  sharp 
frost  set  in  see  that  the  top  covering  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out. 
Mr.  Weaver,  aardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  covers  up 
with  grass  and  leaves  mixed,  or  with  fresh  manure  from  ue  stable  that 
has  not  been  previously  turned  over  to  sweeten.  With  either  he  covers 
the  pots  just  enough  to  give  a  heat  of  from  60^  to  65°  to  begin  with,  thus 
wanning  the  soil  round  the  plants  to  start  them.  This  heat  naturally 
exhausts  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the  cooling  is  hastened 
by  the  weather.  He  always  inserts  a  pointed  stick  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  bed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  heat.  The  growing  tempera- 
ture should  be  from  60°  to  65'.  This  will  always  insure  good  stocky  Sea- 
I.  Mr.  Weaver  says  that  the  plan  recommended  by  BIr.  Fish  (see  ' 
_»871),  is  excellent.  Mr.  Weaver  filled  a  box,  S  feet  9  inches  deep,  * 
i  inches  wide,  and  8i  feet  long,  with  strong  one-year-old  plants  to 
within  9  Inches  of  the  top,  put  on  the  lid,  placed  two  small  blocks  of 
wood  for  the  box  to  stand  imon,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  gtound,  and  then 
packed  the  box  all  round  with  a  quantity  of  grass  and  leaves,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  bury  it.  This  was  done  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  on  the 
dlst  he  found  that  the  crowns  had  made  about  1  Inch  of  growth  in  the 
fortnigfat->-an  easy  method  of  obtaining  a  dish  of  Sea-kale. 

SowiMa  CiSTus  Sbbd— MovDfo  Pampas  Gbass  (F.  Jf.).— If  by  the 
** Alpine  Bose  "  vou  mean. the  Bock  Bose  or  Cistusi,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  a  paa  three-parts  filled  with  crocks,  filled  up  to  the  rim  with 
sandy  peat  and  loam,  freely  intermixed  with  pieces  of  limestone  broken 
small.  Scatter  the  seeds  evenly  over  the  surface,  after  making  it  level, 
and  cover  lightly  with  fine  soiL  Give  a  gentle  watering,  and  place  in  a 
frame  with  the  least  possible  heat,  keeping  close  and  moist  until  the 
plants  appear ;  then  admit  air  gradually,  and  expose  fnllv,  keeping  the 
soil  moist,  but  avoid  making  it  wet  and  sour.  When  sufllcilently  hungs  to 
handle  prick  off  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors,  affordfiig  a 
slight  shade  from  bright  sun  until  established.  Sow  the  seed  early  in 
ApriL  The  Pampas  Grass  may  safely  be  moved  between  the  present  time 
and  May.  We  prefer  March  and  October,  but  the  plant  can  be  lifted 
with  suola  a  good  ball  that  it  can  be  removed  safely  at  any  time,  except 
when  in  active  growth. 

Baspbebribb  in  Wbt  Gboumd  (Ftear:.— Haspberries  do  not  succeed 
in  ground  such  as  vours,  and  the  death  of  the  canes  we  should  attribute  to 
the  cold,  wet  condition  of  the  soil.  You  will  do  well  to  defer  planting 
the  Strawbexries  until  March,  and  if  you  lift  the  planto  with  a  nice  baU 
they  will  not  suffer  from  being  planted  then. 

IjBav  Mould  Ibybbtbd  with  Gbubs  (Trouhl«9om6)^-Yoxi  may  drive 
away  the  grubs  by  turning  over  the  mould  twice  or  thrice,  and  sprinkling 
over  it  fresh  dry  soot  at  each  turning,  and  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Camellias  axd  Azaleas  Sicxlt  (Idem).— Tour  Camellias  and  Azaleas 
have  been  ruined,  as  many  are,  by  their  having  been  injudiciously  placed 
out  of  doors  in  summer.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  roots  being  all  but 
dead  from  the  exposure  of  the  pots  to  the  drying  infinences  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Under  careful  treatment  the  plants  may  recover,  but  do  not  put 
them  out  of  doors  at  all,  but  keep  the  house  cool  by  affording  plenty  of 
ventilation.  • 

Bhoxmdbndbobb  and  Gladiolus  axono  Shbubs  (Id«m).— The  Bhodo- 
dendrons  and  Gladidns  will  do  in  the  end  of  a  bed  of  shrubs  if  the 
toots  and  foliage  of  the  Utter  do  not  interfere  with  them.  The  Bhodo- 
dendxons  should  be  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  of  the  Gladioli  being  growB 
between  them. 
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Pbunino  Apbicot,  Peach,  Nbotabinb,  and  Plum  Tbees  (M.  L.).— 
Now  is  the  time  to  prune  Plum  trees.  The  beginning  of  Febnfary  is  a 
good  time  for  Apriocft  trees,  and  from  the  middle  of  Februarr  to  the  be- 
aming of  Mareh  is  a  good  season  for  general  praning.  All  pruning 
should  be  done  during  mild  weather,  and  no  winter  priming  ahonld  be 
practised  except  when  growth  is  desired,  or  the  head  requires  xe- 
ansBgiag. 


extravagant  consumption  of  gas  were  incurred. 

TiNBS  (JVtmeet).— Tour  best  plan  would  be  not  to  move  the  Vinesif 
you  erect  the  new  on  the  site  of  old  conservatory,  but  to  protect  their 
stems  by  a  covering  of  haybands  wrapped  round  them ;  the  heads  should 
be  protected  with  mats,  so  far  as  they  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  bricks 
and  mortar  falling  on  them :  but  if  you  propose  making  a  new  border,  or 
moving  the  house,  then  von  may  take  the  Vines  up  before  they  commenoe 
srowth,  plant  them  against  a  south  wall,  and  move  them  to  the  new 
house  m  October.  If  the  Vines  are  at  all  old  it  would  be  preferable  to 
have  younff  ones,  which  will  produce  in  the  second  year  if  UberaUy 
treated  doRng  the  first  season.  The  old  Vlnee  cannot  be  expeeted  to  do 
mneh,  ff  anything,  during  the  first  year,  as  it  will  take  them  some  time 
to  recover  the  two  removals. 

DBSTBOTnro  Thbips  (B.  H.).— The  leaves  have  every  appearance  of 
having  been  infested  with  thrips.  Tour  remedy  will  be  to  ml  the  house 
with  tobacco  smoke,  choosina  a  calm  evening  for  the  operation.  Take 
care  that  the  house  shall  be  dry  when  shut  up,  and  the  foliage  as  welL 
Fill  the  house  so  full  of  smoke  that  not  a  plant  shall  be  seen  throng 
the  glass.  Bepeat  this  the  seoond  night,  and  whenever  the  pest  presents 
itself  fumigate  immediately.  To  prevent  the  attaoks  of  thnpe  malntftia 
a  moist  healthy  atmosphere  by  affording  copious  syrini^ngs.  The 
Fuchsia  leaves  swarm  with  red  spider.  The  house  has  probably  been 
kept  too  dry  and  ill-ventilated.  The  season  of  growth  in  Fuchsias  being 
now  over,  little  oan  be  done  in  the  way  of  syringing  the  plants,  otherwise 
that  is  the  best  antidote  for  red  spider.  Make  a  solution  of  soft  soap  at 
the  rate  of  2  03S.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and,  laying  the  pots  on  their  sides, 
syringe  the  plants  with  the  fsolution,  directing  it  against  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  and  turning  the  plants  over  so  an  to  thoroughly  wet  every 
leaf  and  stem.  It  would  be  well  if  the  solution  were  heated  to  a  ten^ers- 
ture  of  140^.    The  operation  should  be  performed  outside  the  house. 

Abboa  Baubbi,  Dbacibna  pebbea,  Seapobthia  elboans,  and  Cobdt- 
line  bubba  Culture  {F,  TT.).— The  culture  of  these  is  the  same  as  that 
of  fine-foHnged  plants  generally— viz.,  a  brisk  heat  and  abundance  of 
moisture,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  root,  during  summer,  or 
when  the  plants  are  in  active  growth,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  air; 
and  in  whiter  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere,  nnd  no  more  water  at  the 
root  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  state.  The  first, 
second,  and  fourth  require  the  temperature  of  05'='  at  night,  and  from 
76"  to  90°  by  day  in  summer,  and  one  of  from  66°  to  65°  in  winter ;  and  the 
third  a  temperature  of  between  65°  and  75°  in  summer,  with  a  rise  from 
sun  heat,  and  one  of  between  40°  and  45°  in  winter.  A  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  free  admixture  of  silver 
sand,  suits  them  well ;  it  should  be  chopped  with  a  spade,  but  not  sifted, 
and  good  drainage  must  be  provided. 

Peabs  and  Apples  pob  Bushes  and  Ptbamids  (Wut  of  Tork$hire)^- 
The  Pean  we  recommend  are  the  foUowing,  on  the  Quince:  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurri  Snperfin,  Beurri  d'Amanli&  Beurr^  Dial, 
Alexandre  Lambre,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Colmar  d'Et^,  Fondanta 
d'Automne,  Gansel's  Late  Bergamot,  Beurr^  Hamecker.  Doyenn6  dv 
Cornice,  and  Beurr6  Nantais.  Applet  on  Paradise  stock :  Bed  Astraehan, 
Bibston  Pippin,  Stunner  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
and  Court  of  Wick.  Plumt :  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Early  Prolific,  Guthrie's 
Late  Green,  Green  Gage,  and  Tellow  Magnum  Bonum.  Tour  soil  being 
shallow  you  may  plant  the  trees  on  a  aUghtly  raised  mound,  placing  a 
barrowful  of  fresh  soil  to  each  tree,  planting  the  tree  thereon,  and  cover- 
ing the  roots  with  fresh  soil.  Bivers*s  '*  Miniature  Fruit  Garden  '*  will 
suit  you. 

Keeping  Gbapbs  when  Cut  (if  I/Ved).— Let  them  be  cut  with  6  inches 
or  more  of  the  wood  attached  to  each  bunch,  dip  the  out  ends  of  the  wood 
in  hot  sealing-wax,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cool,  dry,  aiir  room.  We 
have  also  kept  them  well  by  sticking  the  end  of  each  shoot  attached  to 
the  bunch  in  a  root  of  Mangold  Wnrtzel :  but  a  oool,  airy  situation,  and 
the  Grapes  in  a  good  condition  at  the  time  of  cutting,  are  the  moat  im- 
portant points. 

Debtbotino  Thbips  on  Vines  and  Plants  (Idem),— It  is  easy  to 
clean  the  Vines  when  they  are  pruned.  They  may  then  be  painted  with 
a  rather  strong  solution  of  Gisnurst  compound,  tobacco  water,  sulphur, 
and  clay.  Plants  may  also  be  partially  cleaned  by  dipping  them  over- 
head in  an  ordinary  mixture  of  Gishurst,  and  giving  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive smokings.  Aaaleas  are  very  subject  to  this  pest,  and  the  plan 
last  mentioned  is  that  which  we  adopt  to  free  them  from  it  before  thoy 
are  housed  in  the  autumn. 

White  Soalb  on  Hbathb  and  Bobonias  (JET.  H^  a  aub$eriher)^—JS  Ytary 
much  affscted  throw  the  plants  away,  clean  the  house  well,  and  procure 
others.  Much  good  may,  however,  be  done  by  touching  the  parts  affected 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  or  feather  dipped  in  sweet  oiL  This  is  the 
best  remedv  which  we  have  tried,  it  is  easy  of  application,  and  does  no 
harm,  nor  Is  it  offensive  or  unslgntty  like  some  remedies. 

Bhododbbdbon  Nuttallh  Lboot  (E.  S.).— We  do  not  advise  the 
cutting  or  heading-back  of  the  plant  Its  legoiness  might  have  been  pre- 
vented when  the  plant  was  a  foot  or  18  inches  high,  by  the  simple 
process  of  taking  out  its  point,  which  would  have  caused  the  side  eyes 
to  have  broken  more  or  less.  If  the  shoots  from  these  had  had  their 
points  rubbed  off  after  a  couple  of  years'  growth,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced a  large  branching  head.    As  it  is,  we  would  bend  down  the  head  so 


as  to  bring  it  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  tie  it  there 
with  bast  matting,  taking  oare  not  to  break  it.  This  may  check  the.  sap 
and  cause  some  of  the  dormant  eyes  to  break,  and  If  shoots  are  pro- 
duced near  the  base,  the  head  may  be  cut  back  to  that  point.  Tour  treat- 
ment, we  presume,  consists  in  mefely  affording  the  plant  the  pcoteetlon  of 
a  cool  house  in  winter,  and  keeping  it  in  the  open  air  In  summer.  This 
is  correct  providing  the  change  from  the  house  to  the  open  air  is  not  too 
sudden,  or  effected  without  well  hardening-off  the  plant,  and  the  removal 
should  take  place  either  prior  to  or  after  the  growth.  During  summer 
the  pot  i^ould  be  plunged  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation  from  the  sldesi 
and  consequent  li^ury  to  the  roots,  whioh  are  deUoate  and  sitnated  near 
the  sides.  The  plants  are  now  losing  their  leaves  from  the  atmosphOTO  of 
the  house  being  drier  than  the  external  air.  It  Is  usual  for  jOanU  thai 
have  been  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer  to  lose  their  levrss  wnsntaken 
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Munmnw  Obouitb  fob  POvatobs  (J*.  JL  £eyto»).~W«  shonld  apiAr 
tk#ci]ium.w«.  now«nd  dig  it  in.  Then*  is  len  to  fear  on  ftoommt  of  tM 
xaixv  WBabii«.t]ie  '*  goodnaM  "  oat  Into  tho  snlMoU,  than  in  tluBOWli>«.th0 
manure  into  a  heap  to  heat,  in  whioh  vay  noat  of  ita  fertUiaing  agonta 
will  be  lost  in  the  atmosphcnre.  II  the  manure  be  applied  now  they  will 
be  retained  in  the  iiuxonnding  soil,  and  being  more  tnoronghly  incorpo* 
rated  iRrith  it  than  were  this  done  at  plaftUng-time,  the  hanUn  will  not  be 
80,gtoe8,  but  more  sturdy  and  less  liable  to  disease. 

Fujmiie  AsPABAOUB  (ItfMiV^Yoiir  soil  will  answer  well  for  Aspajuk 
goa  If  tlie  subsoil  is  well  drained..  Trench  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
9^1  er  8  feet,  and  gire  a  very  liberal  dresaing  of  manuve.  Plant  three 
raw*  In  a  bed,  allowing  1  foot  between  the  rows,  and  the  same  diatanee 
bfltiwaen  the  plsnta  in  the  rows.  The  ontsiderowa  should  be  1  foot  from 
the  alleya.  which  ought  to  be  8  ieet  wide.  The  beda  may  be  on  the  level, 
and  the  planta  we  recommend  sre  thoae  two  yeara  old ;  any  kind  yviH  do, 
size  depends  on  culture. 

PoTAXoxs  ( Jd«m).— You  will  have  seen  Mr.  Fenn's  list  On  light  sandy 
soil  we  haTe  grown  successfully  Cheshire  Pink  Eye,  British  Queen,  and 
Sntten's  Finest  Regent.  Your  tubers  are  small  from  the  little  distance 
wbioh  you  allow  between  the  planta.  The  sets  should  be  a  foot  apart  in 
tberows,  and  these  not  less  than  2  feet  6  inches  asunder, 

gHBins  Aim  TsoRTABiAS  FOB  SxASiSB  (H.  JIT.).— We  hsTo  seou  the 
Lbwiisttnus  do  remerkably  well  within  a  stone's  throw  of  low  water; 
also  Euonymus,  Arbutus,  and  most  deciduous  shrubs  ;  but  we  never  eaw 
Rhododendrons  or  other  American  plants  in  a  healthy  condition  in  such 
a  place.  Amongst  vegetables,  all  tlie  Cabbage  tribe  thrive  remaakably 
well !  so  do  Potatoes,  Celery,  Asparagus,  and  of  course  Bea-kale.  Peas 
and  Beans  do  not  succeed  so  well,  nor  in  general  do  Onions,  Canrota,  and 
other  roots.  It  is  good  practice  on  the  part  of  a  fresh  resident  at  such 
a  place  to  look  out  for  some  of  the  best  examples  of  garden  management 
in  the  neighbonrhood,  and  aacertainwhat  succeeds  and  what  fsibi,  he  can 
then  aet  accordingly ;  not  that  he  need  not  try  what  another  has  failed 
In  accomplishing,  but  he  will  be  better  able  to  Judge  of  the  probable 


Plahtoio  Scotch  axp  Bilvvb  Fnt  Tbuu  (OenstaMt  At^eerllerW-is 
TOO  mentkn  having  dug  the  holes  on  high  mootlanA  naar  Vkm  tmgk 
during  the  summer,  the  soU  thatwiU  come  in  insnedtaU  ooDteetarift 
the  roota  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  sweetened  and  femdsredJBMoiltfo 
them ;  we  would,  therefore,  plant  at  once  if  the  weatliet  eantimm4  Htmrnt 
able.  You  are  quite  rlfiht  in  alTording  the  fiUver  Fire  tlie  best  posiiioaSi 
and  we  may  sdd  that  tiio  places  we  have  seen  them  succeed  best  in  sre 
the  sloping  hillsides  or  guiUes  where  moisture  abonndfi,  but  is  sot  stag- 
nant. In  your  case  we  would  plant  them  on  the  ek^oo  faoing  theia* 
terior  of  the  country,  and  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  aaa  epacjr.  A 
dwarf  Pine,  Pinna  Mugho,  or  P.  maritima,  is  said  to  endure  the  air  ol 
the  eoost  best  of  any.  but  it  aeldom  or  never  «UaiBa.tha  dimanainna  of  a 
timber  tree;  and  we  fear  in  your  ease  some  diaauppehitnianl  wdll  tnkm 
from  the  close  proximity  to  the  east  coast.  No  amount  of  care  in  plant- 
ing  can  prevent  this  having  an  effect ;  but  we  mar  remind  yvn  of  one 
evil  from  which  such  plsnUtions  son^timea  soibr,  and  ibttl  iM  the 
attacks  of  labbits.  We  onoe  made  a  plantation  of  lomilar  extent  io 
that  which  you  intend  forming,  and  lost  all  by  these  vennin ;  the  locality, 
however,  was  more  inland. 

Names  of  Fruit  (*r.  IFiI«oa).— Your  Apple  is  Downton  Pippin.  (7.  JL, 
an  Old  8uhieriber).^Aj)pl€9 :  1,  Waltham  Abbey  SeedttDg ;  ft,  Wloisr. 
Qnoining ;  8,  Dnmelow's  Seedling.  Peart :  2,  don  tforeeau ;  8,  Dndiesae 
d'Angoulcme ;  4,  Beurre  Diel ;  6,  Figue  de  Naples.  Sendothcrspeeuaens 
of  the  two  Ferns  by  post.  (J.  Jf.  If.).— Your  Fear  ia  Joe^pliina4e  Hafinea. 
(H.  £.,  AVnO*— 1»  Selwood's  Beinette ;  3,  Beauty  of  Sent}  6,  BoaebamweQ; 

I  7,  Pigeon ;  8,  Glory  of  WUU ;  9,  Sam  Young ;  10,  Bergamotte  Eaperan  Paar, 

Namss  or  PuufTS  (J,  T.).— Berries  of  Cratagoa  eoodlnea;  1,  CUao- 

nanthus  fragmns ;  2,  Escallonia  rubra.     (J.  i).).— 1,  Poiyatirhnni  aed*- 

,  atum ;  2,  insuffioient  for  determination ;  8,  Aapleninm.lniJbifenun ;  4,  Aa- 
pleuium  adiantum  nigrum.  (W.  J3. II.).— Rhlpsalis  salioemotdea.  (F.  B.]^-- 

I  1,  Polypodiom  pcctin.itum ;  2,  Qoniophleblum  subauricnlainm.  (F.  W.MA. 

I  — 1,  ucdychlum  coronarium;  2,  Dipteracanthua  HerbetiL  (E.S.)j—J^ 
bizzla  lophantha,  a  greenhonse  plant.  (J.  J?.i.— 1,  Aspleninm  flabeIB> 
folium;  2,  Lastrea  decomposita;  8,  Melaleuca  hypericifolia ;  4,  Aeada 
dolabriformis. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Subixrbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  November  244h. 


Dasb. 

TBUOfOXBTSa. 

Wind. 

1 

BABOXaTBB. 

Ai,. 

Earth. 

Max.    1     Min. 

Max. 

&lin. 

1ft.  dp. 

2fLdp. 

8un...  18 
Mon...  19 
Tues.  .  20 
Wed.  .  21 
Thurs.  22 
Ftl  ..  23 
Bat.  ..  24 

Mean 

29.835 
29.960 
80.117 
00.119 
80.160 
29.898 
29.885 

29.798 
29.887 
29.960 

sao4i 

80.096 
29.644 
29.712 

52 
64 
46 
48 
46 
50 
49 

SO 
28 
19 
24 
87 
80 
89 

47 
46 
45 
45 
46 

48 
48 
46 

46 
45 

S. 
N.W, 
N.W. 
N.W. 
S.W. 

w. 

N.W. 

.14       '  Partlolly  overca-^;   cloudy;  overcnst;  slight  rain;   -light  frost; 

.00         lUther  boisterous ;  flnc;  vcr>'  fine :  clear;  frost.        (rain  at  night 

.00       1  Clear  and  frosty ;  very  fine  ;  cold  *ind ;  frosty  at  night. 

.00       '  Clear ;  very  flue,  with  bright  sun ;  very  fine :  frosty. 

.04         Llpht  clourts  and  fine ;  overcast ;  rnin  at  night 

.01         Overcnst ;  lightly  overcast ;  fine ;  sHglit  shower  at  night 

.01         Fine  throughout ;  overcast ;  slight  rain  at  night 

29.995 

99.869 

49.14 

28.85 

46.60 

46JB0 

•• 

0.20 

FOULTRY,  B££,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GHEOHICLE 


GAlVfE  FOWLS. 

As  exfaibition  birds.  Game  IowIb  have  been  brought  to  a  very 
high  state  of  perfection ;  bat  -whether  this  result  has  been 
aehieyed  at  the  expense  of  heel  and  courage — properties  which 
were  formerly,  and  even  at  the  present  day  are  still  considered 
hj  some  as  indispensable  qualifications,  I  cannot  say.  The 
muMgement  and  breeding  of  Game  fowls  require  nice  discrim- 
ination in  the  choice  of  stock,  crossing  to  advantage,  destroy- 
ing fill  defective  birds,  and  selecting  those  that  are  short  and 
close-feathered,  with  good  feet,  long  necks,  &c.^  and  a  sound 
constitution.  Some  birds  are  very  difficult  to  keep  in  health, 
and  whenever  yon  find  any  that  often  turn  pale  or  even  of  a 
dlffk-hne  on  the  face,  rest  assured  they  have  not  a  good  con- 
stitution. 

All  exhibitors  are  not  breeders,  having,  perhaps,  neither  the 
time  nor  iuelination  -  for  the  pnrsuit ;  but  an  ardent  lover  of 
Game  fowls  finds  excitement  in  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
from  the  gathering  of  the  favoured  eggs  to  be  placed  under  the 
well-known  careful  hen.  to  the  time  when  the  young  chicks 
start  through  their  shelly  casement  into  open  day.  How  watch- 
folly  they  are  guarded  I  and  with  what  pleasure  he  prepares  the 
food  best  adapted  to  their  health  I  Such  is  the  induoemeni 
^t  urges  the  ardent  breeder,  and  carries  him  full  of  hope  and 
pride  to  the  exhibition  pens.  In  days  gone  by  Messrs.  Archer, 
lines,  and  •others  have  bred  well  and  successfully,  their  stock 
being  much  appreciated,  and  I  think  Mr.  Aykroyd,  into  whose 
hands  some  of  Mr.  Archer's  stock  fell,  has  not  let  them  degene- 
Tpie — indeed  •his  Brown  Beds  have  estaUished  themselves  as 
birds  o<  stttodard  exeeUenee.  Mr.  WiUiaais's.  Black  Beds  and 
lb;  Sunderland's  Files  have  also  won  a  position  and  realised 
gpod  prices,  and  no  doubt  thia  excellence  has  been  attained  by 
judicious  crossing  to  advantage :  therefore,  I  would  advise  aU 


breeders  to  let  no  inducement  lead  them  to  introdnoe  Iresk  blood 
without  a  full  knowledge  as  to  the  result. 

Although  much  has  been  written  in  opposition  to  in-and-is 
breeding,  I  have  found  it  answer  well.  Some  years  ago  a  well- 
known  and  experienced  breeder  for  more  than  twenty  jears 
bred  from  the  same  stock  without  any  change  of  blood,  and  the 
produce  did  not  deteriorate  in  size,  bone,  or  oonstitntion.  1 
have  bred  very  successfully  from  mother  and  son,  brother  and 
sister,  and  father  and  daughter.  Fresh  blood  is  all  very  well 
when  the  seleotion  is  made  judiciously. 

"  Newuabket's  "  remarks  are,  witii  a  few  exoepUone,  well 
worthy  of  notice.  My  own  views  are  opposed  to  the  following 
points — viz.,  an  upright  or  erect  tail,  well  fanned,  the  sicklft 
feathers  f oU-ourved  and  well  rounded.  I  admire  a  tail  wfaiefa 
sweeps  nicely  back  from  the  head  and  neck,  and  instead  o/  its 
being  open,  or  fan-tailed,  would  prefer  the  sickle  feathers  nar» 
row,  and  the  short,  stiff  feathers  well  folded  together,  or  whip- 
tailed,  as  we  term  it  here ;  nor  do  I  admire  mneh  eiunre  or 
roundness  of  sickle  feather.  With  regard  to  spurred  hens, 
they  were  formerly  much  appreciated ;  but  I  am  not  awnie 
that  this  is  a  necessary  qualification,  or,  indeed,  improvea  the 
appearance  or  courage  of  the  Game  fowl.  To  use  the  words 
of  an  old  and  well-known  breeder,  the  coloar  of  the  Bhiek  Bed 
should  be  as  follows :— The  feather  of  the  true  Biaek-bseaeted 
should  be  a  ckMr,  vivid  dark  red,  without  any  shade  ol  th» 
bla£k  whatever ;  the  red  above  and  black  beneath ;  the  ujxper 
convex  side  of  the  wing  equally  red  and  black,  even  the  feafchw 
surrounding  the  posterior ;  the  whole  of  the  tiul  feathers  Uaok, 
the  tip  of  the  wing  also ;  with  black  beak  and  blaek  legs.  The 
brood  hen  should  be  the  dark  Partridge  hen,  biig^  red  heekfte 
above  and  black  beneath ;  clean  brick-breasted,  and  sueh  to  tbs 
posterior ;  black  beak  and  black  legs.  The  true  Black-breasted 
Birchen  Buckwing«he  states,  should  have  yellow Jegs  andbeakt 
and  have  been  originally  bred  from  the  Blaak4)reaflted  Bed«  tb» 
Yellow  Birches,  and  the  Grey  Dnckwing  hens* 

Thirty  years  or  more  ago  my  brother  obtained  somelhielev 
wing  Game  fowls  from  the  Earl  of  Mexborougb.    Thi»<etfc» 
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f  iteb  la  <Dlo«rr  Mte  ii«dde  «&d  sftddlebeiag  of  a  teirilab 

"Mmr^oloiir,  wilhroleaa  bUck  ba«i^to«iMliail8,  yellow  legs  and 

^Mkt.     7h«  bna  hMdi  nmlAy  wbite  'IimUm,  wfaeftl-eoloiiMd 

baokfl  and  shoulders,  and  ilgfat*  fawn  breaats,  and  the  pvodnee 

.was  -always,  tvoe  to  colour  and  of  weU-knowa  eounge. 

la  regard  to  the  8aperi<«ity  of  Brown  Beds  over  Blaok  Beds. 
.jMrhaps  **Nkwmabk2t  "  is  right.  Brown  Beds  for  some  time 
baok  have  been  bred  with  more  care,  and  have  likewise  been 
more  popnlar ;  but  I  think  the  Black  Beds  are  fast  gaining 
ground,  as  some  wonderfollj  fine  birds  hare  been  eidiibited 
lately.  I  keep  both. kinds,  and  they  are  selections  from  the 
most  noted  breeds,  and  I  mast  say  tiiat  I  have  more  deficient 
•Brown  Beds  than  Blaek  Beds,  snch  as  crooked  breasts,  weak 
joints,  and  loose  drooping  wings,  nor  indeed  do  they  feather 
soiasi  and  well.  Bereral  breeders  are  too  fond  of  leggy  birds. 
I'  notleed  at  Halifax  and  other  shows  some  which  eonid  not 
bear  their  own  weight—a  fanlt  greatly  to  be  reprehended,  more 
Mpedally  in  Game  fowls. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  hirge  birds,  bnt  think  that  for  exhibi- 
tion pnrposea  a  cockerel  shonld  never  be  less  than  from  5  lbs. 
io  6i  lbs.,  ajsd  when  a  cock  shonld  not  exceed  &  lbs.  It  is  a 
'rate  ooonrrmee  to  aee  a  really  good  Duckwing  at  any  of  our 
'riiows.  '  Breeders  have  confined  their  efforts  more  to  Beds,  and 
why  tiiiS' Shonld  be  so  I  cannot  say.  They  are  truly  beautiful 
when  bred  with  eare.  I  sincerely  wish  the  committees  of 
some  of  our  shows  would  offer  a  special  prize  for  Duckwings 
alone.  This  might  induce  breeders  to  take  more  interest  and 
care  in  the  breeding  of  this  mueh-disoarded  specimen. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  persistently  some  exhibitors  will 
repeatedly  show  the  same  fowls,  knowing  too  well  the  injuri- 
ous effects  which  such  a  proceeding  will  have  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  birds,  as  well  as  how  fatal  it  will  be  to  their 
^ehanee  of  winning.  I  noticed  several  this  season  that  were 
•eompletely  overtaxed,  drooping,  and  spiritless,  and  most  likely 
these  would  be  used  as  breeding  stock.  Can  the  offspring  of 
>8uch  birds  be  free  from  taint  or  inherent  disease?  If  all  do 
'ttot  g9  well  with  his  birds,  let  the  owner  consider  every  part  of 
liis  treatment.  Are  his  birds  well  housed  ?  Are  their  pens  dry 
'and  sweet  ?  Have  they  had  sufficient  green  food  ?  Have  they 
suffered  by  excitement  T  or  have  they  been  exhibited  too  often  ? 
This  concerns  those  who  are  anxious  to  win.  A  bird  in  health 
'Will-exhibit  a  proud,  defiant  bearing,  a  brilliant  eye,  firm  fiesh, 

*  and  a  powerful  contraction  of  his  wings  and  legs  when  handled. 
*By  closely  watching  nature's  processes  you  will  soon  perceive 

vhere  art  can  assist  nature,  and  by  attending  to  this  you  will 

*  not  suffer  your  bird*s  constitution  to  fail  by  imprudences  and 
neglect.  The  com  given  should  be  the  best  and  of  easy  diges- 
tion.   The  walks  you  obtain  should  be  well  sheltered,  plenty  of 

*  pure  water  shonld  be  afforded,  and  the  hiigher  and  more  choice 
your  breed  the  more  care  the  birds  require. 

My  birds  have  an  unlimited  run  of  grass  well  sheltered  with 
'  trees,  good  clean  water,  a  clean,  roomy,  well-ventilated  roofiting- 
'  house.  I  feed  them  twice  a-day,  and  sometimes  three  times. 
Their  food  consists  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  best  I  can  buy.  I 
also  give  oat  cake  steeped  in  ale,  milk,  or  chamber  lye ;  to  this 
I  add  wheaten  bread  and  meal,  and  a  few  potatoes  occasionally, 
mixed  to  a  nice  dry  consistency.  For  a  slight  indigestion  I 
'giver  coarse  sugar  and  fresh  butter  formed  into  large  pellets. 

The  following   is  very  beneficial  when   birds  suffer  from 

'  purging  or  weaboiess.  '  Boil  a  Uttle  sago  in  water,  sweeten  it 

with  lump  sugar,  and  add  a  glass  of  good  old  port  wine.    Mix  a 

'  little  of  this  warm  with  a  little  wheaten  bread,  and  give  it  to 

'  the  bird.— YoBKSHiiKB. 


PRODUCE  OF  EGG6. 


'  OWB  of  your  London  correspondents,  at  page  877  of  your 
Ifumber  of  the  18th  inst.,  gives  an  account  oif  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  six  hens  in  the  year  (I  presume  he  means  1865), 
and  you' invite  your  readers,  without  confining  it  to  London,  to 
furnish  you  with  similar  tables. 

I  Hve  in  a  tolerably  large  town  in  the  country.  My  garden, 
B  Tery  small  one,  is  forbidden  ground  for  poultry,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  put  up  for  them  a  small  house  12  feet  long,  6  feet 
-wide,  and  about  7  feet  h^jti,  half  covered  with  zinc  wire,  the 
tAbet  half  boarded,  about  4  feet  of  it  dose,  so  as  to  make  a 
^laee' for  their  nests,  roosting,  fto.  I  have  moveable  frames 
covered  with  linen  and  painted,  to  put  on  the  open  wire  top  in 
«ase  of  raki  or  snow ;  and  if  necessary  in  midwinter,  or  other- 
-wlae,  Teover  the  exposed  sides  with  doth,  as  necessity  requires, 
f  merely  keep  my  fowhi  for  tixeir^ggs,-  and  raise  no  bhickens. 


iln  BaavBlMZHlaBf  Lboaghitaa  ebek  mii  tlDM-tmUMs  oHte 
Silver-spangled  fiambnzghs,  and  thvee^ptdlets  of  theOdtd- 
peneiUadl  Haobalpghs.'  A  friendgave  m«  two  adiftlonal  ptdlets 
of  the  ftenterkiBd,  making  eight  hvns.  'They  began' to  lay 
an  the  Sad  of  Bebmaxy  last,  and  the  foSloiiriug  table  shotrs 
the  piodace  bom  these,  eightheas  from  that  date  to  the  14th 
inat.:-*- 

Bioni^  flnrWBSd ....  674 


Febmtry 
Marah.... 

tS?..:::: 

Jane 


Osniidfoinrafcl., 
-S.  G.  J. 


78 
125 
170 
169 
MS 


July * 148 

Aaguat    126 

September 93 

October 85 

November  to  14th 16 


CHABACTERISTICS  op  the  PKINGIPAL  SOKTS 
OF  GAME  FO>¥LS. 

Thb  favourite  colours  of  sportsmen  have  always  been  as 
follow,  all  white-skinned  birds  i-^l.  Brown-breasted  Beds,  daak 
eyes,  dark  legs.  2,  Qtey-breasted  Dark  Gteys,  blaek  eyes,^  blaak 
legs.  3,  Bed  GheshirePiles,  bright  red  eyes, 'white  legs.  4,  Blaek- 
breasted  Beds,  dark  red  eyes,  white  legs.  5,  Ked-breasted 
Ginger  Beds,  dark  red  eyes,  white  legs.  6,  Baik  Black-breasts 
Beds,  dark  red  eyes,  dark  legs.  7,  Bed  Duns,  dark  red  eyes, 
white  legs. 

The  Brown  Bed  or  Bbd  Brown-bbea8tei>  Bed  is  the  standard 
Game  fowl  of  Biitish  sportsmen,  having  been  more  fought  and 
having  won  more  battles  and  nudns  than  any  other  ooloor. 
Brown  Beds  appear  to  have  been  first  called  the  Slnropeh^e 
Beds,  fram  having  been 'first  mach  noticed  in  that  county, 
and  some  assert  that  they  were  brought  into  that  county  horn 
Wales. 

Brown  Beds  have  been  principally  matched  against  the 
Cheshire  Piles,  the  Shropshire  Beds  and  Oheshire  Piles  having 
been  at  one  time  the  two  most  celebrated  sorts  for  fighting. 
Brown  Beds  being  a  stronger  and  harder  bird  than  the  Piles, 
though  less  quick  and  fieiy,  generally  beat  them,  though  the 
Piles  were  considered  a  good  match  for  them.  The  only  bird 
that  has  generally  beaten  the  Brown  Beds  is  the  Dark  Grey,  a 
still  stronger  and  harder  bird  than  the  Brown  Bed,  the  very 
best  of  the  Brown  Beds  being  only  just  equal  to  the  average 
Dark  Greys.  The  throstle-breasted  Brown  Beds  are  not  fo 
geod  a  bird  as  the  Bed  Brown-breasted,  which  are  the  true  and 
pure-bred  Brown  Beds. 

The  best  Brown  Beds  ard  now  found  in  south  and  mid  Lanca- 
shire, Staffordshire,  and  West  Yorkshire,  though  Shropshire 
may  have  been  their  original  county,  or  pNSrhaps  Wales.  They 
are  plentiful  in  all  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  what  ia 
called  the  Black  Country,  and  are  found  in  and  near  all  the  large 
towns. 

Brown  Beds  are  distinguished  by  their  large,  bold,  dark  eyas 
— a  very  full  eye — by  their  long  and  strong  beaks,  and  by 
their  ** spurred"  hens.  Brown  Beds  are  an  original,  wild, 
coloured  variety,  and  have  been  found  wild  in  India  of  the 
same  colour,  but  smaller  in  size.  They  are  the  parent  stock  6f 
all  the  sorts  that  hatch  the  dark-coloured  young  chickens. 

Dark  Grets  or  Grbt-breastbd  Dark  Gtieys,  which  arc  the 
best  Dark  Greys,  were  originally  bred  from  the  hardest  and 
strongest  of  the  Brown  Beds,  throwing  first  the  Grey  henp, 
and  subsequently  the  Grey  cocks.  The  Dark  Greys  are  the 
hardest  and  strongest  of  all  the  Game  fowls,  and  have  been 
least  beaten  of  any  sort,  beating  all  colours  in  general.  They 
are  not  very  common,  but  are  found  in  and  near  all  the  large 
towns,  though  not  pisntifuBy.  They  have  been  most  fought 
nott  to  the  Brown  Beds  and  the  Cheshire  Piles,  and  are  superior 
to  both,  though,  perhaps,  a  trifie  less  quick  than  either.  Dade 
Greys  are  also  celebrated  for  their  large,  full,  bold,  black  eyes, 
long  and  strong  beaks,  very  hard  breasts,  and  for  their  spewed 
hens.  Brown  Beds  are  the  next  hardest-breasted  sort.  These 
two  sorts  are  the  gamest  of  aXL  Game  fowls,  and  stand  outtidg 
or  dubbing  the  best. 

Dark  Greys  stand  steel  the  best  of  all  the  sorts,  and  Brown 
Beds  the  next  best.  The  former  will  also  maintain  the  longest 
battle  of  any,  and  Brown  Beds  the  next  longest.  Dark  X^reys 
when  black-breasted  with  a  light  silver  feather  are  called  the 
Dark  Silvers,  but  these  are  not  quite  so  game  as  the  true  Dark 
Greys.  Dark  Greys  are  sometimes  called  the  Gipsy  Greys, 
from  their  dark  combs  and  dark  faces,  their  dark  hens  and  dttk 
chickens,  and  their  "cuttlng-ciut'*  so  dark.  The  Dark  «r 
Gipsy  purple-eombed  hens  always  breed  the  best  Game  ooeks, 
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and  thefle  alwayf  eat  or  dub  b€Bt.  Brown  Bedi  an  often  called 
the  Qipsy  Beds  and  Dark  Bedi  for  similar  reaaone. 

Bb2>  Ghbbhibb  Blood  Pilsb.— Theee  bixdi  hare  been  most 
longfat  next  to  the  Brown  Beds,  and  are  the  qniokest,  fieriest, 
and  most  actiye  oi  all  the  Game  fowls.  This  PUe  has  the 
bright  red  eje  and  white  leg,  and  should  be  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  the  reddest  birds  being  the  best.  They  were  celebrated 
for  sharp  fighting  and  actiyity,  and  are  Tcry  qoarrelsome.— 
Nbwicaskbt. 

(To  b«  eontlnned.) 


PAISLEY  POULTRY  CLUB  EXHIBITION. 

Tbx  first  PonltiT  Club  Show  took  place  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  the 
new  Drill  Hall,  which  is  well  lighted,  spaciooe,  and  in  ereiy  way 
adapted  for  a  poultry  show.  The  Show  was  confined  to  birds  hatohed 
in  1866,  and  nearly  two  hundred  pens  competed.  Judging  from  the 
nnmber  of  risitors,  the  nnblie  support  was  fully  insured. 

The  eomjpetition  for  Spanish  was  unsurpassable,  so  far  as  quality  is 
concerned,  in  a  chicken  show.  The  cock  in  the  second-prize  pen  was 
perfection,  and  conseauently.won  the  medal.  We  beheye  this  bird 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Beith,  from  his  own  stock,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  in  Scotland.  Oame  fowls  were  well  represented. 
The  Grey  Dorkinga  were  in  remil^kablj  good  condition;  also  the 
HamburghB.  The  Brahma  Pootra,  BuS  CocAww,.  and  the  White  were 
also  of  great  merit.  It  is  rarely  that  so  good  a  class  of  PdUmda  is 
found  at  any  show.  The  Oolden-crested  were  the  rictors.  Of  Game 
Bantanu^  any. Und,  there  were  twelve  entries,  and  there  was  much 
excitement  among  local  breeders  when  it  was  known  that  some  of  the 
erack  breeders  from  England  were  competing  in  this  class ;  but  they 
had  to  succumb  to  the  beautiful  pen  of  BUick  Reds  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Sharp,  of  Johnstone.  The  oock  was  a  model,  although  the  hen  was 
notquite  a  match  for  him.    Blacks  and  Whites  were  also  excellent. 

The  Ducks  were  good,  more  especially  the  Variety  class,  in  which 
many  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautifnl-plumaged  birds  were  well 
shown. 

8PAWXSH.  —  First,  A.  TeviU,  Airdrie.  Seeond,  J.  HamUton,  Paisler 
Third,  J.  Feiinison,  Paisley. 

DoBKiKOs  (Coloured).— FIrit,  A.  Paterson,  Airdrie.  Second,  J.  Hamil- 
ton.   Third,  H.  Heys,  Barrhead. 

Coohin-Chiva  (Anyoolonr).— First,  J.  Stuart,  Helensburgh.  Second, 
B.  Brock,  Gampsie.    Third.  J.  Stuart. 

Brahha  Pootra  (Any  ooloor).— First  and  Second,  A.  Campbell,  Blyth- 
wood.    Third,  Major  Smith,  Johnstone. 

Oij>  Scotch  Bbxxd.— First,  S.  Young,  Nlelston.  Second,  W.  Poden, 
Hamilton.    Third,  A.  Grant,  KUbarohan. 

Hamburor  ( Golden-spangled).— First,  J.  McAdam,  Busby.  Second,  J. 
B.RenDard8.    Third,  A.  Jardon,  Irrine. 

Hamburgh  (OoldenjMneined).— First,  J.  Smith,  Stewarton.  Second, 
J.  Mltchel,  Paisley.    Third,  D.  BUck,  Paisley. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled U -First,  J.  Stuart,  South  ArthurUe.  Se- 
cond, A.  Glen.    Third,  J.  XoAdam. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-peneUled).— First,  J.  Hamilton.  Second,  W.  Park, 
Parkhead.    Third,  A.  Glendinning,  Strablane. 

Gamb  (Blaok-breasted  and  other  Reds). -First  and  Third,  J.  H.  McNab, 
South  Arthurlio.    Second,  J.  C.  Keilson,  Airdrie. 

Game  (Daokwing).— First  and  Third,  G.  Mclndoe,  Nellston.  Second, 
J.  Arthur,  Barshaw. 

PoLANns  (Any  colour).- First,  D.  Barclay,  Kilbarchan.  Second,  R. 
MoNab,  Cardonald.    Third,  J.  Hamilton. 

Art  other  Brbbd.— First,  W.  R.  Menzles,  Crossmyloof.  Second,  R. 
Aberorombie,  Paisley.    Third,  J.  Boyd.  Paisley. 

Oamr  Baxtams.— First,  J.  Sharp,  Johnstone.  Second  and  Third,  W.  R. 
Henaies. 

Bartaxs  (Black).— First,  J.  C.  Neilson.  Second,  W.  R.  Menzies. 
Third,  J.  Boyd. 

Bantams  (Any  other  kind). --First,  W.  Morris,  Paisley.  Second,  D. 
Morris,  Paisley.    Third,  J.  King,  Paisley. 

Bbst  Prn  Bred  by  a  Member  of  the  Club.— Silver  Medal,  J.  Fergu- 
•  son.    Second,  J.  Mclnnes,  Paisley. 

Best  Spanish  Cockerel.- SUver  Medal,  J.  Hamilton. 

Best  Dorxino  Cockrrel.— Bilver  Medal,  A.  Patterson. 

Best  Cochin-Crina  Cockerel.— Silyer  Medal,  J.  Stuart. 

Best  Old  Scotch  Breed  Cockerel.— Silver  Medal,  A.  Grant. 

Best  Hamburgh  Cockerel.— Silver  Medal,  J.  Pollock,  Busby. 

Best  Game  Cockerel.— SUver  Medal,  J.  H.  MoNab. 

Best  Game  Bantam  Cockerel.- Silver  Medal,  J.  Sharp. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Dryborouffh,  Arkleston.  Second,  J. 
Henderson,  MotherwelL    Third,  A.  Pollock,  Rlcoartsbar,  Paisley. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Und).— First,  R.  Brock.  Second,  T.  M.  G.  Benton, 
Dunlee  House.    Third,  A.  Grant 

The  following  gentlemen  officiated  as  Judges : — ^Mr.  E.G.  Benton, 
Damlee  House ;  Mr.  W.  Farqnhar,  Barrhead ;  Mr.  Jas.  Miller,  Ghu- 
gow ;  Mr.  Thos.  Ritchie,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  J.  Paton,  Stewarton ;  and 
Mr.  H.  Todd,  Paisley. 


leaTe  it  till  the  tpring?  The  reafloa  thiB  wMmoidanehatee 
is,  the  hoes  have  recently  heen  moTed  from  a  long  distanee— 
about  forty  miles,  and  were  rather  unsettled,  bat  now  they 
seem  quite  reconciled. — ^£]>wabi>  Mbaohek. 

[We  should  remove  the  super  and  nadir,  leaying  the  two 
central  or  body  boxes.  After  extracting  the  honey,  aU  the 
empty  combs  thould  be  left  undisturbed,  and  the  boxes  care- 
fully put  away  until  spring.] 


MANAGEMENT  OF  STEWARTON  HIVES. 
I  HAYS  one  Stewarton  hive  with  four  boxes,  and  the  two 
middle  ones  are  both  filled  with  comb  and  honey ;  the  upper 
box  or  super  is  filled  with  comb  and  some  honey,  not  much ;  the 
bottom  box  is  filled  with  comb  only.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
take  one  of  the  iuiddle  boxes,  as  tibe  season  is  far  advanced,  or 


THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE. 

Upon  the  16th  of  June  I  removed  the  first  comb  from  the 
Egyptian  colony,  and  gave  it,  along  with  some  other  sp$n 
combs,  to  a  whole  swarm  of  English  bees,  minus  the  queen.  Two 
royal  cells  were  in  due  course  constructed,  but  unfortonatelj 
on  examining  these  on  one  occasion,  I  slightly  injured  the  apex 
of  one,  if  not  of  both,  and  the  inmates  never  matured.  I  again 
supplied  the  bees  with  a  sealed  rojal  cell  from  another  Egyp- 
tian nucleus  formed  on  the  23rd  of  June,  but  after  the  lapse  of 
the  usual  period  no  queen  appeared,  and  the  ceU  was  de- 
molished. I  allowed  matters  to  remain  in  statu  quo  for  some 
time,  when,  on  examination,  I  found  eggs  had  been  deposited 
in  worker  cells  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  queen ;  but 
as  in  course  of  time  the  convex  coverings  appeared  on  these,  I 
at  once  conjectured  the  presence  of  what  has  been  termed  a 
"  fertile  worker,"  but  whidi  I  chose  rather  to  deaignMe  by  flie 
more  appropriate  term — an  imperfect  female.  Oantempora- 
neously  with  the  hatching  of  these  drones,  which  tamed  out  to 
be  pretty  well  marked  Egyptians,  appeared  two  royal  cells  oon- 
tiguous  to  the  male  brood,  and  apparently  containing  drone 
larvflB.  These  the  bees  in  due  course  sealed,  but  ooidzaiy  to 
Huberts  statement  they  allowed  them  to  remain  beyond  the 
three  days  after  sealing,  and  until  they  were  almost  matured, 
when  they  were  also  demolished. 

Here,  then,  was  an  apportunity  afforded  me  which  I  longed  to 
possess.  I  had  sometimes  before  kno?m  drones  produced  in 
hives  where  there  was  no  visible  queen,  but  was  never  able  to 
discover  the  ovipositing  bee.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  ex- 
amine this  colony  with  the  utmost  care.  I  drew  up  frame  after 
frame,  and  minutelv  inspected  eveiy  bee.  I  noticed  one  bee 
rather  peculiar  both  in  its  appearance  and  movements.  It 
looked  an  Egypto-Italian,  thou^  in  reality  it  could  not  be  ao, 
as  I  had  no  young  Egyptian  queen  as  yet  to  breed  such.  On 
narrowly  watching  this  bee  for  some  minutes,  I  became  con- 
vinced I  had  at  last  discovered  the  object  of  my  seaaraih. 
Wherever  it  went,  it  was  the  object  of  attention,  heing  fre- 
quently fed  and  fawned  upon  by  the  other  bees.  Timid,  like  a 
queen,  it  would  evade  inspection  by  hiding  in  every  crevice, 
or  huddling  amoug  the  bees.  Sometimes  during  my  examina- 
tions, for  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it,  it  would  enter 
the  cells  as  queens  do,  as  if  intending  to  oviposit,  but  I  was 
never  so  fortunate  as  to  detect  it  in  the  act.  Its  abdomen 
was  very  rotund,  and  tapered  rapidly  to  a  point,  difiering  in 
this  respect  from  the  one  described  by  the  Genevese  n&tundiat, 
and  whose  abdomen  **  seemed  less,  and  more  slender  than  that 
of  workers."  The  insect  presented  no  external  characteristice 
of  a  queen,  and  on  the  whole  differed  little  from  the  form  of  a 
worker  unless  minutely  examined. 

We  know  that  the  French  naturalist  Biem  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  existence  of  what  are  called  "  fertile  workers."  We 
are  also  aware  of  Huberts  confirmation  of  this  discoveiy,  with 
the  anatomical  investigations  of  Mademoiselle  Jurine,  and  the 
important  experiments  of  Baron  Yon  Berlepsh  and  the  distiii- 
guished  entomologist  Leuckart,  of  Qiessen,  as  detailed  by  Yon 
Siebold,  all  with  the  same  results.  Still  the  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted,  and  I  was  very  anxious  that  this  bee  should 
be  anatomically  examined,  and  its  ovaries  dissected  by  a  com- 
petent party ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who,  I  believed,  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
mysteries  of  bee  life,  might  kindly  undertake  to  do  this.  Thong^ 
personally  unknown  to  that  gentleman,  I  therefore  took  it 
upon  me  to  ask  of  him  this  favour.  To  this  request,  however, 
made  on  the  20th  of  July,  Mr.  Smith  has  not  favoured  me  with 
a  reply,  and  in  consequence  of  my  delay  in  the  hopes  of  hear- 
ing from  him,  the  hive  in  the  meantime  dwindled  away,  and 
the  ovipositing  bee  disappeared.  This  caused  me  some  re- 
gret and  disappointment,  as  such  an  opportunity  is  seldom 
offered. 

What  definite  objects  in  nature  are  attained  by  partheno- 
genesis in  the  honev  bee  is  yet  an  entire  mystery.  Granting 
its  truth  as  established,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  extra- 
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ordixuoy  power  thus  possesBed  by  the  yirgin  female,  whether 
in  the  fonn  of  a  queen  or  a  wor£er,  of  pxodacing  xnaleB,  may 
in  certain  cases  be  the  only  means  by  which  a  colony  may  be 
restored  firom  an  abnormal  to  a  normal  condition;  for  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose,  let  me  ask,  that  the  qneen  is 
incapable  of  being  fecundated  beyond  a  certain  period  of  her 
existence? 

On  the  26th  of  June  I  dislodged  the  Egyptian  queen  and 
bees,  and  put  them  into  a  combed  Huber  hive,  using  the 
combs  of  the  former  for  queen-rearing,  but  was  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  sparseness  of  my  materials,  there  being  but 
few  ova  and  young  larvae.    The  drones  matured  and  maturing 


On  the  80th  of  Jxme  and  7th  of  July,  I  repeated  the  same 
operation,  ultimately  domiciling  the  colony  in  a  full-brooded 
Huber  of  the  current  year  with  combs  constructed  by  Italians, 
where  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  ever  since,  and  from  which 
every  vestige  of  the  Italian  element  has  at  the  present  time 
almost  disappeared. 

From  these  maniptilations  I  succeeded  in  rearing  twelve 
queens,  seven  of  which  were  fertilised  and  became  the  heads 
of  BO  many  oolonies.  Two  disappeared,  and  one  of  very  small 
size  I  found  encased  and  dying  in  a  cluster  of  bees  on  the 
floor-board,  a  few  days  after  her  birth.  Three  others  I  reared 
towards  the  end  of  August  from  a  small  piece  of  comb.  One 
of  these  disappeared,  and  the  other  two  are  still,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, unfertilised.  A  few  days  ago  I  introduced  both  suc- 
cessfully to  very  strong  colonies  of  English  bees  deprived  of 
their  queens,  and  intend  to  keep  them  over  the  winter  if 
possible. 

The  following  are  the  periods  of  the  maturing  and  oviposit- 
ing of  the  queens  reared : — 

Ovip09itedf'(te, 

.  Disappeared. 

.  Abont  18th  JiUy. 

.  About  ISth  July. 

.  Uncertain. 

.  Encased  and  killed. 

.  Abont  Mth  Joly. 

.  Abont  asth  July. 

.  About  27ih  July. 

.  Abont  4th  Angost. 

.  Unprodnciive. 

.  Unprodnotive. 

.  Disappeared* 

The  queen  of  No.  1  was  reared  in  a  unicomb  with  a  sparse 
population,  and  it  emerged  from  the  cell  after  being  eleven  days 
sealed.  The  queen  oi  No.  8  matured  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  operation,  the  shortest  period  in  my  experience.  On 
another  occasion  I  had  an  Italian  queen  which  matured  on  the 
eleventii  day.^.  Lowe. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FormaHon  of 

Queefu 

iMtured, 

No.  1. 

Jane  aSrd     . . . 

.     July  11th 

2. 

„     98th      .. 

.       „     10th 

a. 

,     96th      .. 

.       „     10th 

4. 

9etb      .. 

.               9th 

5. 

„     80th      .. 

.      „      14ih 

6. 

^     80th      .. 
Ji2y     7th     .. 

..      "      18th 

7. 

..       „     19th 

8. 

n       7th      .. 

..       „     17th 

9. 

„       7th     .. 

..      ,,     90th 

10. 

Ang.  97th     .. 

..    Sept.  10th 

11. 

„     97th     .. 

..      „       9th 

19. 

27th      .. 

..      ."     10th 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  June  the  stock  of  Egyptian 
bees  most  kindly  presented  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Woodbury 
arrived  safely.  These  bees  comprised  the  entire  tenants  of 
one  of  hiB  fnune  hives,  and  had  been  transferred  by  driving  to 
a  flat-topped  straw  hive  for  facility  of  transit.  Although  they 
had  just  experienced  a  coach  journey  of  ten  miles  or  so  over 
rongh  roads,  with  the  customary  bustle  at  the  iim  door,  and 
not  over-careful  porters,  yet  when  delivered  into  my  hands 
nothmg  could  be  quieter  or  more  satisfactory  than  their  con- 
dition. As  it  was  late  when  I  received  them,  I  thought  it 
better  not  to  transfer  them  to  their  future  tenement  until  the 
foUowing  day.  I  therefore  placed  them  upon  their  stand,  after 
removing  the  net  which  had  so  amply  provided  them  with  air, 
but  effectually  confined  them  during  their  journey,  at  first 
taking  a  peep  into  the  hive,  which  revealed,  to  my  exoeeding 
delight  and  satisfaction,  a  duster  of  the  beautiful  little  fellows 
ooonpying  fully  two-thirds  of  the  space.  There  were  no  mani- 
leetations  of  resentment  upon  the  removal  of  the  wrappers, 
not  a  bee  having  left  the  cluster :  in  fact,  I  was  struck  by  tiieir 
quiet  behaviour  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  previous 
summary  proceeding  in  expelling  them  from  their  own  hive 
may,  however,  have  subdued  them  for  the  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  a  nine-frame  box  prepared  with 
strips  of  impressed  wax  sheets  of  home  manufacture  was 
ready  for  the  bees,  and  with  great  facility  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  their  new  abode,  settling  in  it  so  quietly  and  quickly 
that  I  was  enabled  soon  to  dose  up,  cover,  and  lower  down  the 
hiye,  and  place  them  upon  their  stand.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  number  and  great  beauty  of  the  dronaa,  their  superiority 


in  the  latter  respect  over  the  Italians  being  very  manifest.  • 
Th^  wori[ed  weU  through  June,  quicUy  filling  their  hive 
with  comb  and  honey,  increased  in  numbers  until  densdy 
crowded,  gave  me  also  a  few  pounds  of  honey  in  a  glass  super, 
and  now,  in  the  middle  of  November,  are  far  more  populous 
than  any  black  stocks  in  my  possession.  I  am  inclined,  there- 
fore, from  this  satisfactory  state  of  aflairs  to  think  that  their 
queen  is  a  most  prolific  creature,  and  I  look  forward  to  and 
expect  notable  doings  next  summer  from  them. 

'And  how  about  their  extreme  irascibility  f  I  must  tell  my 
tale,  as  weU  as  those  other  fortunate  possessors  of  Apis 
fasdata — ^but  how  different  my  experience!  I  have  manipu- 
lated upon  them  as  freely  as  upon  any  other  hives ;  neither 
myself  nor  any  of  my  friends  have  yet  experienced  any  mani- 
festations of  thdr  anger.  This  is  so  adverse  to  the  accounts 
given  by  others,  that  some  extenuating  cause  must  be  found  to 
account  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  singularly  fortunate 
amongst  my  bees,  my  constant  presence  may  have  rendered 
them  peaceable  and  tame,  and  coolness  and  quiet  in  my  opera- 
tions amongst  them  have  their  influence  in  subduing  anger. 
Snrdy  there  must  be  something  wrong  when  our  friend  Mr. 
Woodbury,  so  used  as  he  is  to  the  repeated  examination  of  his 
hives,  should  have  been  so  troubled  by  them.  Just  now, 
whilst  jotting  down  these  remarks,  I  have  tried  their  temper 
by  stepping  into  my  garden  and  removing  the  crown  board  of 
their  hive,  passing  my  hands  over  the  frames  amidst  a  dense 
mass  of  bees  covering  the  bars.  I  experienced  no  incon- 
venience from  this  operation.  Whether  it  may  be  different 
by-and-by  I  do  not  know ;  but  at  present,  and  since  I  have  been 
the  possessor  of  this  stock  of  Eg^tians,  I  cannot  endorse  the 
diaiaoter  given  them  of  extreme  irasdbility  and  impatience  of 
manipulation. — Groboe  Fox,  King$bridge, 


APIARIAN  VARIETIES. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  article  written  by 
the  great  German  apiarian  Dzlerzon  during  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  For  the  convenience  of  En^^h  readers  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  alter  the  thermometrical  readings  from 
B6aumur's  scale  to  that  of  Fahrenheit. — ^A  Devonshire  Bee- 

KSEPEB. 

EaiuiY  Brbedixo.— As  we  know  that  strong  stocks  of  bees 
often  begin  breeding  in  January,  we  find  that  in  former  years, 
when  a  Httle  mild  weather  has  occurred  during  that  month,  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  brood  has  been  deposited  even  in 
weak  stocks,  although  it  has  generally  been  destroyed  by  severe 
weather  in  the  beginning  of  February,  owing  to  the  bees  being 
compelled  to  duster  together  and  betake  themsdves  to  the 
combs  which  contain  honey,  leaving  the  brood  exposed  to  the 
cold.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  during  the  winter 
of  1866-6,  whidi  was  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  mild,  egg- 
laying  would  have  commenced  earlier  and  have  been  more 
extensive  than  usual,  but  this  has  been  by  no  means  the  case. 
During  an  examination  of  strong  stocks  well  provided  with 
poUen,  which  I  undertook  after  the  middle  of  February,  I  found 
either  no  brood  at  all,  or  else  much  less  than  existed  three 
weeks  earlier  in  former  years,  and  in  mudi  weaker  stocks. 
How,  then,  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  explained  T  Many  would, 
perhaps,  bdieve  that  the  bees,  taught  by  instinct,  foresaw  a 
stlU  greater  degree  of  cold  during  a  second  winter ;  but  if  so, 
why  did  they  not  foresee  the  same  in  former  years  ?  Evidently 
something  remains  to  be  explained.  Moisture,  of  which  we 
are  aware  bees  have  great  need  in  the  preparation  of  food  for 
their  young,  will,  it  is  well  known,  promote  breeding ;  whilst 
its  abamoe,  during  even  a  higher  temperature,  will  restrict  and 
hinder  it ;  but  wiui  a  mild  atmosphere,  when  the  temperature 
outside  and  inside  the  hives  differs  but  slightly,  it  is  natural 
that  little  or  no  moisture  should  be  condensed  in  their  interior.* 
Then,  also,  during  mildiweather  the  bees  remain  much  quieter, 
as  they  require  to  make  no  great  exertion  to  supply  the  loss  of 
heat ;  whilst  the  temperature  in  the  centre  of  the  hive  may 

•  Owing,  probftbly,  to  their  distance  from  the  tea,  and  the  air  being 
denuded  of  moietnre  dmlng  its  passage  oyer  the  Tast  sandy  plains  of  the 
Continent,  there  appears  no  reason  to  donhtthat  the  atmosphere  of  many 
parts  of  Germany  is  mnoh  drier  than  that  of  En^and.  For  this  reason, 
and  In  order  to  supply  the  bees  with  water  without  compelling  them  to 
seek  for  it  in  the  open  air  dnxlng  oold  weather,  German  apiarians  endea- 
▼ovr  to  promote  the  oondensation  of  a  oertain  amomit  of  moistore  within 
the  hiye  itself,  thus  reversing  the  praetioe  of  Snglish  bee-keepers,  who 
generally  regard  the  presence  of  Internal  moisture  as  an  onmitifEated 
eril,  and  one  that  is  by  aU  means  to  be  avoided.— A  DavomBiax  Bse- 
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eywi  Itll  lower  tluw-  asiud  «ith<mt  duifBrol'tke  hem  on  the- 
onleide  of  the  olnste  boooxniiig  ohiUMU  jnrtu  an  oren  ina 
mild  atmoflph«rt  neada  noi  so  mooh  fuel  aa  dnring.aefwa  ooUL 
The  qaean  and  niuiea,  therefbra,  whkh  dwall  in  the  eentoa  of 
the  olaater,  dema  from  it  aggaatar  degraa;of  wannfth  duingi 
oold  tkan  in  mild  weather,  and  may  in  thia  way  be  impelled  to 
the  depoait  oteggs  and  to  the  niutnre  of  brood. 

Itm^be  remaxked,  however,  that  it. is  only  the  hatehiag 
out  of  brood  which  oan  be  benefioial  to  the  bee*keeper.  Thns, 
eggrlaying  is  desired  in  order  that  the  atooka  by  ita  means  may 
not  only  be  kept  from  retrograding,  but  may  even  make  pro^ 
gxeaa.  If,  however,  breeding.stopa  at  thia  stage  by  reason  of 
the  stores  of  honey  and  pollen  fiUling  short  before  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  onter  aif  permits  of  their  being  replenished, 
then  are  the  disadvantagea  of  early  breeding  fonnd  to  be  greater 
than  ita  advantagea. 

Oh  thb  Dbobbb  ov  Wabmtb  MxcEssAmT  roR  thb  BBi.-**The 
limits  of  temperatnre  within  whieh  a  single  bee  ean  exist  have 
been  far  too  widely  extended.  It  eannot  be  denied  that  bees 
are  capable  of  a  short  flight  with  the  thermometer  at  45^,  or 
tiiat  they  may,  at  any  rate  when  heated,  take  wing  and  return 

anickly  to  the  hive  when  it  is^even  a  few  degrees- colder ;  hot 
\xe  qnestion  is.  At  what  temperatom  can  they  exist  singly  for 
an  extended  period  outside  the  hive  ?  And  >it  is  certain  that 
tiaesr  may  become  chilled  at  as  high  a  temperatnre  as  68°,  whilst 
with  the  thermometer  at  62'^  they  gradoally  lose  the  nse  of 
their  limbs  until  they  oan  neither  crawl  nor  eat.  When,  how- 
ever, Herr  Schonfield  extends  the  opposite  limit  to  194%  he 
evidently  goes  mnoh  b^ond  the  tmth.  Such  a  more  than 
semi-boiling  heat  permits  veary  little  animated  nature  to  quit 
the  shade,  but  least  of  all  is  the  bee  able  to  withstand  it. 
Herr  Schonfield  has  evidently  confounded  the  heat  communi- 
cated to  solid  bodies  with  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air.  Never  but  once  have  I  seen  the  thermometer  stand  so 
high  as  184'',  even  when  exposed  to  the  full  noontide  heat,  but 
even  then  it  was  certainly  only  the  adjacent  window-frame  and 
the  thermometer-bulb  which  had  become  so  heated  from  long 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  confined  situation,  as  I  am  satisfied . 
that  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  did  not 
exceed  10(f .  As  heated  air  becomes  rarefied,  and  therefore 
lighter,  it  ascends,  its  place  being  constantly  supplied  by  that 
which  is  cooler.  Hence  the  Bhimmering  haze  which  overspreads 
the  plains  when  exposed  during  a  calm  day  to  the  glowing  heat 
of  a  summer's  sun.  Thus  does  continual  fluctuation  produce 
a  continual  balance  of  the  disturbed  equilibrium;  the  bees 
themselves  assisting,  whan  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
Sim,  by  fanning  with  their  wings  and  driving  the  heated  air 
behind  them,  and  in  this  way  producing  a  cooles  temperature. 
That  bees  do  not  drown  readily  is  well  known,  but  put  them 
in  water  heated  to  134°  and  observe  the  consequence.  Heir 
Sebdnfield  may  convinee  himself,  by  care&il  observation  and 
experience,  that  the  extremes  fixed  by  him  at  46*"  to  184°  are 
much  too  wide,  and  should  be  reduced  by  nearly  one-half— to 
the  limits  of  69°  to  105°.— Dzubbzom. 

(To  be  ecmtiiraed.) 


DESTROYING  DRONES. 
Thbbb  is  no  doubt  thai  a  multitude  of  drones  is  a  uaelosa 
encumbrance  in  tacy  hive,  and  a  great  drawback  to  its  pros- 
perity. Setting  aside. aa  exceptional  those  cases  in  which 
drone-breeding  is  encouraged,  and  the  drones  themselves  care- 
fully preserved  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  true  fecundation 
of  Italian  queens,  we  may,  I  thinks  unhesitatingly  conclude 
that  as  a  general  rule  a  supesabundance  of  the  male  sex  among 
bees  is  mer^y  an  unprofiteble  inoobus  upon  the  resources 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  meet  economical  mode  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  drones  in  a  hive  is  to  subetitate  worker 
for  drone-comb,  permitting  but  little  of  the  latter  to  remain. 
In  this  way  but  few  drones  can  be  reared,  and. the  food  which 
would  be  expended  on  the  brood  is  of  course  saved.  This  mode 
of  limiting  drone-production  being  only  practicable  in  hives 
with  moveable  combs,  a  method  of  destroying  adult  drones  may 
sometimes  be  useful,  and  I  have  theref(»e  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  serviceable  to  many  if  "  C.  H.  £."  would  make  public 
the  contrivance  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  catching  drones 
without  interfering  with  the  workers.  I  may  state  that  Ger- 
man bee-.keepers  attain  the  same  object  by  attaching  to  each 
hive  a  square  or  globular  chamber  formed  of  wire,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  too  small  to  allow  a  dione  to  escape,  although 
they  permit  the  workers  to  paps  through  them.    This  is  affixed  i 


io  a  hoUowmontlipieee  filling  into  the  entrance  of  the  Mve, 
and  when  taken  ca  filled  widi  diones  is  plunged  in  betUng  - 
water.  —A  DBvoNSBnai  BEi-xssnB. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

iMOBAVcm  ( ir«  jr.  tf .)*~W«  BevOT  Uiton  hmid  of  ]>iuien*B.  (If.  T.). 
-mnMMk't  iaeubator  eanbe— aia tirork»ttheCifilel  FSlaM.  It  bss 
be^n.  favoorsbly  notlMd  in  ^UOtmaX  pepeif ,  and  davmki^t  ban*  bt«i-i 
^ren  of  it  Th«  naptha  rtqnirM  to  be  renewed  every  fccty-ei^  hon^ 
Tbermometers  are  tnppUed  with  it.  G«b  oumot  be  used  inChoiittha 
bnxnere.  With  onlgr  Mbuaj  attention  sneoeea  ia  certain,  nay  wil^ 
not  be  cheaper  at  present.  It.  is  abont  43  inches  long  by8ft«M%  and 
40  high. 

Cocim-Ciinu's  Comb  on  Osx  8n»s  (Crtve)^~~Th»  liipsftig  ti  a  flflflila  .> 
China  coeherel's  comb  is  a  sign  either  of  bad  conatttvogn  or  bad  brood- 
ing.  It  ia  an  exceptional  case.  Ther  are  often  crooked,  but  fleJdom  lop 
OTar.  FaiAan  it  in  an  nprigfat  posiaen  -with  ailTar  wira^  Feadonpaaa, 
oats,  and  barlajr,  all  whele,  and  dry  bread.  You  wmj  gSgr^ktsavufcto 
drink,  bat  very  little  water.  This  is  the  treatment,  bat  wm  doobt  of  . 
sncoesa.  We  javai  add  that  a  Gochin-China  cock  with  a  knplng  oomb  Is 
not  worth  saving.    Yen  moat  teU  as  the  breed  of  the  Bahuts  yon  need. 

PsncHSS  (CViKb«I{N«).-*A  barred  floor,  the  ban  9  ieet 
rooaded,  and  not  leas  than  6  inches  in  dlam«ter«  ia  beat  for 
Pootraa  and  all  others  of  the  Cochin-china  race.  IlpeHhaaasenaadthay 
shoald  bo  of  the  aame  liae  and  not  more  than  2  feet  fromiha  gioand.  It  • 
ia  a  good  plan  to  haye  perches  jointed  together  so  aa  to  fonn  a  tnnke> 
moToable  for  cleanin»pnrposee,  dc,  as  ahown  in  the  **  Ponltty-lLaepert 
Maasal/'  For  smaller  breeds  the  perohoa  shoald  not  be  less  than 
S  inohea in  diameter;  fowls  merely  reqaire  to  hold*  not  to  claap  thab 
perch.  There  is  no  advantage  in  having  perches  far  from  the  groand» 
and  so  having  them  is  the  oaose  of  many  injaiies.  If  fozea  axe  feared, 
close  the  loop-holo  at  night 

Ipswica  PouLTBT  Snow.^From  yoor  report  of  this  Show  it  nwpmra 
that  the  iudoins  of  poultry  oommenoed  about  S  pjk.  As  an  erMBtir  of 
fowls,  I  shonld  Ifice  to  know  whether  it  is  faii^  either  for  tbaio^s  or  en* 
hibitors,  that  prizes  shonld  be  awarded  so  late  in  the  day.  tt  la  im- 
possible to  Jadge  birds  of  plamage,  soch  as  Oame*  TlawbamJis,  Ac,  in 
the  dusk  or  by  gaslight,  which  most  havo  been  the  eaao  at  thia  Show; 
and  when  we  consider  that,  aome  of  the  birds  woold  ho  oant  off  hy  ttio 
middle  of  the  di^  on  Monday*  and  not  penned  .till  Wodaeoday  aflomoan, 
it  is  not  very  UkMly  they  would  show  to  the  beat  advastass.  AJIhon^ 
the  Bchedole  was  liberal,  committeea  shoold  recollect  that  the  beat  bixds 
are  not  likely  to  be  sent  to  bbAWs  that  are  misaianaged.r-Ax£xHiarroB. 

Cbcshkd  Oats  (if  8v&*rHbrr).— Crashed  oats  are  the  best  of  all  food 
for  ponltry.    A  little  Indian  corn  may  be  given  in  aevsas  woather,  hot  aa 

a  pnncipsl  foodit  is  too  fattening. 

Books  (J.  J2.  ^eytof»).~Of  works  on  bees  Ko.  %  certain^.  The  other 
book  yoa  name  is  no  aathodty.on  ponltry. 

PzCKUKO  OmosiB  {L.S.y  NxnHeey^To  prevent  thsaofdftameaaActin^ 
the  eyes  of  the  person  peeling  oniona  for  pickling,  let  the  onions  be  kept 
in  boiling  water  for  a  few  mlnntes  before  peeUag  them. 

GowB  Behaxkiko  a  Loxg  TmB  Dnv  (H»  JT).— We  fear  the  caaa  yon 
mention  aiisea  from  indifferent  feeding  rather  than  from  any  inherent 
fanlt  in  the  sitoation.  Cowa  do  not  always  have  eslaea  every  twdva 
months,  and  supposing  one  to  have  gone  twenty  or  twenty4onr  months 
between  having  calves,  to  be  throe  months  dry  preyious  to  calving  is  not 
onoaasL  especially  in  winter,  when  the  food  to  encoorage  milk  is  lesa 
plentifal  than  at  other  times..  Cowa  in  milk  will  vield  a  greater  qoanf ' 
oy  having  bran  mashes,  brewer's  grains,  or  simiiar  soft  moist  food,  1 
the  milk  wiU  be  poorer  in  ooality.  Oats,  on  the  contrary,  improve  the 
qnality,  bat  they  are  expensive.  Avoid  tomips,  as  they  commonicate  a 
taste  to  the  milk,  and  cabbagoa  still  move  io.  Oatrota  are  leaa  ottpidvo, 
and  mangold  wastzel  alter  February  does  no  harm,  bat  the  aweotosinSIk 
is  obtained  from  cows  not  overt^  althonph,  of  couzae,  the  quantity 
is  smalL    We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  at  an  early  opportunity. 

OoABsn  Hat  bt  the  Seasisb  (Jdoii).— There  can  be  no  qnestion  that 
good  well'ffiada  hay  from  upland  meadows  of  the  inteiior  ia  better  than 
ihaooaxae  bentgr  hay  of  tho  saU  marshes*  or  land  which  net  ma^  jeara 
ago  was  suoh :  at  the  same  time  this  hav  has  Its  valoa,  and  it  is  tctt 
likely  that  such  hay  is  more  suitable  for  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood 
than  that  brought  from  a  distanee.  Generally  Rpeaking,  the  opinion  of 
persons  on  the  spot  ongfat  to  be  respected,  even  when  they  aae  Jgn 
of  the  reasons  for  giving  such  an.  opinion.  We  fear  yon  have  aot  i 
chance  of  turning  a  salt  mar^h  Into  an  upland  meadow;  but  if  ft  can  be 
laid  dnr,  a  good  manuring  and  soiling  a  better  class  of  Orass  seeds  over 
it  might  impcove  it,  but  the  Orasaes  common  to  the  coast  will  to  a  i 
extent  prevail ;  still  whan  good  they  are  by  many  said  to  possess  hi_ 
fattening  powers  tbsn  the  inland  ones,  uaiile  Drought  from  a  distanoe 
seldom  do  well  on  such  pSHture,  or,  If  they  do.  some  disease  often  seta  in. 
Seaaide  cattle,  like  sea-faring  people,  are  distinct  canunimitiM,  and  it 
is  seldom  an  extreme  change  Is  benefi^aL 


POULTRY  MARKET.— KovEiiBEB  26. 

A  HOBSBATE  supuly,  and  a  bad  trade.  Game  pleutiful,  and  wild  fowl 
coming  in,  prindpallv  from  Holland.  We  have  had  many  winter  Urds  is 
the  market  during  the  paat  week.  If  prognoaticationa  are  worth  amy- 
thing,  there  are  indications  of  the  returu  of  Snipes  to  England.  TJo 
sportsman  and  gourmet  will  be  glad  to  see  the  verincatlon  of  the  aigna. 


Large: 
Smaltei 


Fowls. 2 

ter  do 2 

Ghtckens  1 

Oeese... 6 

Ducks 1 

Pigeons 0 


d.  8. 
6  to  8 
0       2 


S.d  6.  d 

PheasanU    ..: 2    8  toS    8 

Partridges    16  1    9 

Orooso 19  9    0 

Bares 2    6  2    9 

Kabbits 14  15 

Wilddo 0   8  0    9 
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WBCKLY   CALCNDAR. 

^ 

DECEKBER  4-10, 1866. 

ATsrage  TtmpeMtve 
near  London. 

Bain  in 

last 
89  years. 

Son 
Rises. 

Sim 
sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

Year. 

4 

6 

6 

I 

9 

10 

W 

Ta 

F 

8 

Snr 

M 

Aoaeia  taxifolia. 

8  SovDAY  TN  Avwrr. 

Day. 

2i 

4a4 

48.9 
46.8 
46.8 

84.7 
86.2 
86.8 
84.0 
86.4 
9^ 

Mean. 
41.9 
41.7 
42.1 
42.8 
40.4 
41.2 
89.9 

38 
19 
19 
18 
16 
94 

m.     h. 
60af7 
61      7 
52      7 
64      7 

66  7 
86      7 

67  7 

m.    h. 
61af8 
60      8 
60      8 
60      8 
49      8 
49     8 
49      8 

n.      h. 

42af4 
48  6 
42  6 
87  7 
ifi  8 
14  9 
64     9 

m.     h. 

49af2 
20     8 
64     8 
85      4 
20      6 
12     6 
10      7 

28 
29 

1 

2 

8 

nu    a. 

9  88 
9  12 
8  46 
8  20 
7  64 
7  27 
7     0 

888 

889 
840 
841 
842 
848 
844 

iimpeMtiire  86J°.    The  greatest  bMi  wm  61^  on  the  4th,  1857;  and  the  lowest  cold  14',  on  tho  6th,  1844.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was 
1U)2  inch.    N3.— The  Calendar  oontains  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 

THE   GLABIOLTTS  IN   1866. 


T  is  a  j^etierally  Eiccepted 
Bftring  that  '*  We  livo  find 
learn,  ■  and  wof  cs]iedally 
to  that  florist  who  iias  fir- 
nved  at  that  ^viLl-iica  ^tati: 
of  self-sufficiency,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  no  more  knowledge  to  acquire.  He  will  be 
surely  left  behind  in  the  onward  mar<^  of  iloricultural  and 
korticnltmal  skill.  On  no  flower  has,  I  ventore  to  say, 
this  increased  knowledge  told  more  than  on  that  beantifal 
autumnal  gem,  tlie  Gladiolus. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Gladiolus  came  into  culti- 
vation, it  W81S  considered,  and  that  by  thoughtful  men  who 
knew  what  they  were  about,  that  it  required  to  be  grown 
in  very  poor  soil,  and  if  the  soil  was  not  poor  enough  it 
was  to  be  made  so.  Now  tlie  soil  can  hardly,  it  is  said,  be 
too  rich ;  and  my  friend  ,Mr.  J.  F.  Lombard,  of  Dublin,  in 
a  letter  to  a  contemporary,  has  shown  how  he  drives  on 
his  Gladiolus  by  a  system  of  Uie  most  liberal  treatment. 
Again :  I  remember  when  it  was  advised  always  to  pick 
oat  the  largest  and  strongest  bulbs  for  planting ;  now  we 
hear  that  moderate-sized  oulbs  are  the  best.  This  I  can 
confirm.  When  I  received  the  new  ones  last  autumn  from 
M.  Engene  Verdier  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
aize  of  the  bulbs,  as  they  were  none  of  them  bigger  than  a 
tralnut.  I  said  nothing,  however,  and  when  tlie  blooming 
time  came  they  produced,  I  am  glad  to  say,  splendid  spikes 
of  bloom ;  and  more  than  tliis,  there  was  a  vaiiety  of  Mr. 
Standish's  raising,  which  I  considered  one  of  his  very  best, 
bat  the  bulb  of  which  I  had  lost.  There  were,  however, 
five  or  sxK  little  bulblings,  not  one  of  them  larger  than  a 
Marrowfat  Pea.  These  £  put  into  a  pot ;  and  when  they 
were  about  6  inches  high — apparently  but  a  single  blade 
of  grass— ^I  tnmed  them  out  into  the  ground.  Wliat  was 
my  astonishment  to  find  them  all  producing  a  fine  spike  of 
bloom !  and  when  I  took  them  up  they,  or  rather  the  new 
bulbs,  were  as  big  as  Walnuts — ^ready  for  a  finer  bloom,  I 
hope,  next  year.  In  these  two  points,  then,  our  opinions 
and  our  practice  have  been  modified,  and  probably  there 
are  other  points  on  whidi  we  may  have  yet  something  more 
to  learn. 

In  the  article  to  which  I  hare  alluded  die  writer  speaks 
of  hulhs  planted  in  poor  scdl  ppoducing  more  increase  than 
those  in  lich  soil.  It  may  be  so,  bat  it  is  not  my  experi- 
ence ;  but  there  is  an  immense  difiference  in  varieties  as 
to  their  power  of  producing  increase,  some  rarely  giving 
more  tiian  three  or  four  bulbs,  others  literally  teeming  with 
progeny.  Thus,  for  instance,  of  Mens.  Lebrun  d'Albanne 
I  planted  two  bulbs,  and  I  am  within  bounds  when  I  say 
there  were  four  huudred  bulbs  of  various  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  hazel  nut  to  a  pin  s  head :  not  only  were  they  clustered 
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underneath  and  around  the  corms,  but  over  the  sides,  and 
in  every  possible  place.  £leanor  Norman,  again,  one  of 
Mr.  Standi^'s  varieties,  is  a  very  prcdific  bearer ;  but  of 
other  kinds,  both  French  and  English,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  more  than  three  or  four,  though  grown  in 
the  same  bed  as  those  already  mentioned.  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  tliat  the  great  requisite  in  having  a 
good  bloom  is  to  have  the  bulbs  well  ripened.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  suffer  fi-om  being  taken  up  when  the  stallcs 
are  comparatively  green,  but  I  do  think  that  they  suffer 
from  being  left  in  the  ground  after  they  have  ripened  ofi*. 

With  regard  to  the  late  or  early  blooming  of  varieties  I 
hardly  think  that  much  dependance  can  be  placed  on  any 
of  th«n,  tfs  &r  as  my  own  experience  goes.  Thus,  Madame 
de  Vatry  has  generally  been  with  me  an  early  bloomer ; 
this  season  it  was  one  of  the  latest  I  had :  so  that  I  do 
not  think  any  rule  can  be  laid  down.  My  experience,  then, 
has  led  me  to  these  points : — 

Bulbs.— Be  sure  that  the  bulbs  which  you  save  yourself, 
or  those  which  you  purchase,  are  thoroughly  well  dried,  and 
in  planting  reject  any  that  have  black  apots  aroun4  and 
on  the  base  of  the  biUb.  They  may  be  planted  in  a  sepa- 
rate corner  of  the  garden  if  you  are  anxious  to  save  the 
variety,  for  such  a  bulb  may  produce  a  tiny  offset  that  may 
be  planted ;  but  it  is  sure  to  make  a  blank  in  your  best 
bed  if  you  plant  it  there.  Do  not  choose  for  planting  the 
largest-sized  bulbs,  but  those  of  a  medium  size  ;  they  will 
flower  better,  and  give  more  satisfaction. 

Soil. — Manure  highly  in  the  autumn ;  dig  in  plenty  of 
old  Oucuraber-frarae  dung,  and  let  it  remain  until  planting 
tiine,  unless  there  be  much  frost,  when  turning  it  up  and 
sweetening  it  by  exposure  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

PlantiiKj. — Let  this  be  done  according  to  the  season. 
The  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  is  a  very  good 
time.  Even  if  the  balbs  have  speared  a  little  do  not  bei 
afraid  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ground  until  you  have  a 
fiavourable  opportuiflty.  When  planting,  open  the  place 
where  the  bulb  is  to  be,  put  in  a  little  light  soil,  witli  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sUver  sand,  and  plant  the  crown  of 
the  bulb  about  8  inches  below  the  surface.  Let  the  space 
between  the  bulbs  be  about  1  foot  each  way.  You  will 
lose  nothing  by  giving  them  plenty  of  room — it  is  more 
easy  to  go  amongst  them.  Of  course  you  may  plant  them 
more  thickly  if  you  are  pressed  for  room. 

After-cultivation. — Keep  all  dear  of  weeds.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  for  a  long  time  give  copious  waterings---they 
are  of  great  value.  Top-dress  if  you  think  your  soil  is  not 
good  enough.  The  effect  of  shading  has  not  been  much 
tried ;  I  am  inclined  to  think,  if  judiciously  managed,  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  Tie  up  the  flower-stems  by 
placing  stakes  and  then  w^eaving  list  in  and  out  amongst 
them. 

PropafjfUion. — You  will  generally  obtain,  although  not 
always,  an  increase  of  large  bulbs,  some  breaking  into  two 
or  tliree ;  but  this  cannot  be  expected  from  small  bulbs, 
and,  indeed,  some  large-sized  ones  never  break,  and  only 
one  large  conn  is  again  formed  over  the  old  one.  Where 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  small  fry,  what  is  done  with  them 
must  depend  on  the  sorts  and  the  desire  to  increase  stock. 
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If  it  is  a  scarce  or  good  Tariefcy,  my  plan  is,  immediately  on 
taking  the  bulbs  np,  to  separate  the  young  bulbs,  and  at  once 
plant  them  in  small  pots,  nsing  good  light  soil,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cold  pit  during  the  winter.  This  gives  them  a  great  ad- 
yantage,  and  insures,  I  think,  their  starting.  If  the  kind  is  a 
common  one,  and  yet  increase  is  wished  for,  then  keep  the 
young  bulbs,  and  sow  them  in  drills  in  the  spring  like  Onions ; 
and  if  no  increase  ifl  desired,  simply  cut  them  off  and  throw 
them  away. 

Varieties. — On  this  I  hope  to  write  more  at  length  next  week. 
In  the  meantime  I  would  say,  of  new  kinds  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Euiydioe,  Meyerbeer,  Fulton,  Mar6chal  Yaillant,  and  Madame 
Furtado  are  excellent.  Of  those  somewhat  cheaper,  James 
Yeitch,  De  Candolle,  James  Garter,  Mens.  Lebrun  d*Albanne, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Stephenson,  and  Dr.  Lindley  may  safely  be 
recommended ;  and  of  cheaper  kinds.  Due  de  Mamkoff,  Bem- 
brandt,  John  Bull,  Belle  Gabrielle,  Mao  Mahon,  Lenn6,  Le 
Poussin,  Madame  de  Vatir,  and  Brenohleyensis  are  good.  I 
hope,  however,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  most  of  these  in 
mv  next  oommnnication,  and  only  hope  I  may  induce  some 
ouien  to  grow  this  ohanning  autumnal  flower.— D.,  Deal. 


VINE  BOEDEBS. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  about  making  a  Tine  border,  and 
therefore  felt  some  interest  in  an  article  headed  "  Tine  Borders, 
and  How  to  Make  Them."  I  read  it  through  carefully,  and,  I 
confess,  felt  thoroughly  disheartened,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
no  man  of  moderate  means  could  grow  Grapes  if  borders  8  to 
i  feet  deep  must  be  made  after  the  expensiTe  directions  given 
by  Mr.  Wills.  On  a  second  perusal  I  found  that  all  his  words 
referred  to  the  future,  "  to  be  or  not  to  be,"  according  to  cir- 
cumstanoes.  As  far  as  I  can  foretell,  I  think  he  will  reconsider 
some  of  his  propositions  and  simpli^r  them.  I  am  induced  to 
think  so,  from  having  read  in  a  contemporary  an  account  of 
some  vineries  at  Bishop  Stortford,  one  of  which  seemed  to  suit 
mv  case.  I  therefore  made  my  way  to  the  Gbreat  Eastern, 
ouierwise  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  Miller  at  Bishop  Stortford, 
where  Mr.  Ward,  bis  gardener,  kindly  told  me  all  I  wudied  to 
learn.  I  have  no  wish  to  burden  your  colmnns  with  all  I 
learnt,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  ol  the  simpUdly  of 
the  structure  and  of  the  culture  followed. 

The  house  I  allude  to  is  span-roofed,  200  feet  long,  80  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  high  in  the  centre,  6  feet  at  the  sides.  The  roof 
is  fixed,  all  the  rafters  of  the  same  size.  Ventilation  from  below 
by  sashes  suspended,  and  opened  by  a  cnunk ;  veiitilation  above 
by  pieces  of  glass  in  slides  to  every  fourth  rafter,  held  in  their 
places  by  iron  weights. 

I  fear  to  weary  your  readers  by  a  long  description  of  this 
fine  vinerr.  No  description  can  convey  an  accurate  picture ; 
and  BO  I  snail  merely  tiy  and  tell  how  simple  a  matter  it  is  to 
make  a  Vine  border,  and  thus  cheer  those  who,  like  myself, 
felt  disheartened  after  reading  pages  289  and  290. 

The  borders,  or  rather  border — for  it  is  one  continuous 
border— occupies  the  whole  80  feet  width  inside  of  the  house, 
and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  outside ;  the  founda- 
tions of  the  walls  are  solid  brickwork,  so  that  not  a  root  can 
pass  through ;  the  soil  being  a  sandy  loam  resting  on  gravel, 
no  drainage  was  required*  and  the  border  was  uius  simi^y 
made.  The  turf  was  pared  off  the  enclosure  in  which  the 
vinery  stands,  and  wheeled  into  the  house.  To  this  mass 
of  tiurfy  sandy  loam  (always  take  sandy  loam),  were  added 
rich  haU-rotten  stable-manure  and  one-inch  bones,  mixed  with 
larger  pieces,  the  "  screenings  "  of  ground  bones,  nearly  in 
the  following  proportions:  —  To  twenfy  loads  of  loam  (of 
twenty  bushels  eadi),  four  loads  of  manure  and  one  load  of 
coarse  broken  bones  vrere  added.  This  compost  was  well 
mixed,  and  the  border  when  completed  and  settled  was  about 
80  inches  deep ;  it  now  lies  about  1  foot  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil  outside.  It  is  intended,  I  believe,  to  give  the  border 
annual  surface-dressings  of  a  richer  compost  than  it  was  made 
with,  so  as  to  encourage  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface.  The 
surface  of  the  border  has  not  been  stirred  since  it  was  made ; 
so  that  from  being  much  trodden  it  is  quite  solid. 

The  Vines  growing  in  this  border  are  as  fine  and  robust 
as  can  be  imagined ;  for  in  this,  the  second  year  of  their 
growth,  the  canes  made  by  a  large  number  of  fiady  Downe's 
Vines  average  2|  inches  in  circumference  and  from  16  to 
18  feet  in  lengih.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  soils 
not  calcareous  4  inches  of  lime  rubbish  added  to  the  above 
compost  would  be  advantageous ;  it  is  not  required  at  Bishop 


Stortford,  and  so  I  have  confined  myself  to  giving  the  very 
simple  mode  in  which  the  border  has  been  formed.  In  soils 
not  favoured  by  a  substratum  of  gravel  it  would  probably  bo 
necessary  to  place  a  layer,  9  inches  thick,  of  broken  bricks  or 
stones,  or  drain-pipes,  and  on  this  to  form  the  border ;  and  I 
think,  also,  the  border  in  such  cases  should  be  raised  to  tha 
height  of  the  boundaxy  walls,  and  lie  at  least  2i  or  3  feet  above 
the  surface  outside. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  referred  to  the  border  in  the 
span-roofed  house,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  principle 
should  not  be  applied  to  lean-to  houses.  AU  thftt  is  required 
is  to  make  the  front  and  back  walls  of  a  hei^t  sniBetaiit  to 
allow  of  a  border  being  made  8  feet  deep  the  whole  width  of  the 
house ;  and  this  in  a  house  14  or  16  feet  wide  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  Vines  for  many,  many  years,  and  with  aomud 
surface-dressings,  probably  as  long  as  a  vinery  would  lasL 

This  method  of  making  Vine  borders  offers  such  a  ooaairart 
to  the  complicated  recommendations  of  Mr.  Wills  as  to  mfirit 
notice,  for  simplicity  in  all  gardening  operations  should  be  a 
leading  feature.  It  seems  to  me  also  to  do  away  wilii  the  ne- 
cessity or  quasi-necessity,  so  expensive,  of  building  the  boim- 
dary  front  walls  of  vineries  on  arches  to  allow  the  roots  togo 
outside.  An  inside  Vine  border  requires  no  protection  from 
the  weather,  it  is  dry  and  comparatively  warm  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  partakes  largely  of  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
One  objection  seems  to  offer  itself— the  necessity  of  aztifieial 
watering,  for,  of  course,  no  rain  can  ever  fall  on  an  inside 
border.  On  inquiring  of  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Miller's  inteDigent 
gardener,  I  learnt  that  the  border  of  the  span-roofed  house, 
200  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  was  thoughly  wateied  at  the  end 
of  March  of  the  present  year,  and  the  same  once  a-numth  till 
the  middle  of  August.  No  vraterhas  been  given  since,  maSu/t 
will  any  be  given  till  next  spring.  This  is  not,  ther^ore,  a 
heavy  objection  to  an  inside  border. 

One  feels  surprise  that  none  of  our  writers  on  Vine  enUaxe 
have  recommended  Vine  borders  to  be  entirely  inside,  after 
the  mode  practised  by  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Thomson,  even,  the 
most  acute  of  our  Vine  authojrs,  seems  to  have  omitted  it. 
One  feek  regret  that  he  has  done  so,  for  he  could  handle  the 
subject  welL 

I  saw  many  years  since,  in  a  market  garden  near  London, 
some  Vines  plimted  in  the  hard  deyey  floor  of  a  vineiy  with 
little  or  no  preparation  of  the  soiL  Th^  were  remarkable  tor 
their  vigour  and  productiveness.  I  have  recently  seen  the 
experiment  repeJkted,  and  am  almost  inclined  to  Bagr«  "  ^Qu 
climate  is  the  maker  of  the  soil :"  therefore  the  whole  ol  a  Vina 
border,  whether  fbr  a  lean-to  or  span-roofed  house,  should  be 
inside,  and  not  more  than  8  feet  deep,  trustmg  father  to 
surface-dressings  than  to  deep,  dank,  five-feet  bortes  for  tiie 
proper  food  of  Vines. 

There  is  one  peculiarify  in  the  planting  of  this  vinezy 
worthy  of  notice.  On  each  side  of  the  central  nath  is  eiow  o< 
pyramidal  Tines  attached  to  upright  rods,  as  they  are  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  south  of  Europe.  These  Vines  are  from 
8  to  4  feet  apart,  and  form  a  most  beautiful  ayenue  200  feci 
long.  The  Vines  trained  under  the  roof  are  planted  on  each 
side  in  the  usual  manner.  The  varieties  in  the  late  house  are 
Lady  Downe*s  and  the  Blaek  Tokay,  falsely  nsmed  the  Black 
Alicante,  and  now  verr  properly  cdled  after  Mr.  Meredith  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  sorts  under  the  name  of  AJieanfai ; 
but  it  must  ultimately  take  its  true  name  of  Blaek  Tokey« 
under  which  it  has  been  known  in  England  for  some  scores  of 
years.  In  my  opinion  this  late  Grape  is  not  at  aU  equal  in 
flavour  to  Lady  Downe's,  which  closely  rivals  the  Black  Tokaj 
in  its  keeping  qualify.— Vins. 


STRAWBERJRY  CAPTAIN  COOK^-GROWINQ 

FOR  PROFIT. 
As  some  of  your  readers  appear  anxious  to  know  whioh  are 
the  best  and  most  profitable  Strawberries  for  the  market  gv- 
doner,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  space  in  your  valuable  JouziibI 
for  the  following  account  of  Strawberry  Captain  Cook,  mm  re- 
lated by  a  market  gardener  in  the  north  of  Lancashire.  He  has 
grown  this  delicious  fruit  on  rather  an  extensive  scale  for  mla 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  as  he  has  tried  almoet  every 
variety  which  has  been  sent  out,  I  consider  his  opinion  is  worthy 
of  notice.  He  says  that  he  has  never  met  with  any  variety  that 
is  so  profitable  as  Captain  Cook,  as  it  produces  a  greater  vraidit 
of  large,  marketable  fruit  than  any  sort  which  has  oome  nxiiScr 
his  notice,  and  always  commands  a  ready  sale  at  the  best  pzioea. 
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Judging  irom  the  above  statement,  it  is  evident  that  Captain 
Cook  Strawbeny  has  answered  remarkably  well  for  the  market 
gardener  in  that  part,  yet  I  cannot  affirm  that  it  will  do  equally 
well  in  v^etj  place  in  which  it  may  be  tried,  for  it  has  been 
{noyed  beyond  doubt,  that  varieties  which  will  do  well  in  some 
situations  will  not  succeed  at  all  in  others,  hence  disappoint- 
ments frequently  occur.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  some 
of  your  readers  in  various  parts  of  England  have  grown  this 
tariefy,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  with  it.  I  presume  it  was  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  Nicholson,  as  he  sent  out  a  seedling  under  that 
same  some  years  ago. 

^th  regard  to  planting  Strawberries  for  pirofit,  I  am  in- 
elined  to  tiiink  after  having  tried  various  ways,  that  the  most 
profitable  and  most  simple  method  is  to  plant  on  land  that 
bMA  been  prepared  in  the  manner  so  often  recommended  in  this 
Journal  (in  July,  if  possible),  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  1  foot 
from  plant  to  plant  in  ihe  row,  protecting  the  roots  during 
winter  by  »good  top-dressins  of  half -rotten  manure,  put  on  in 
Kovember.  By  this  method  I  have  never  failed  to  secure  a 
heavy  crop  of  fndt  in  the  following  summer.  For  the  second 
year,  I  find  that  it  is  better  to  let  some  of  the  weaker-growing 
kinds  nm  two  rows  into  one— that  is,  instead  of  cutting  between 
eTsiy  row  in  the  autumn,  to  leave  every  alternate  row  uncut ; 
thiu  nioe  little  narrow  beds  are  formed.  I  may  add,  that  I 
nevor  dig  between  the  rows,  which  is  the  practice  of  some,  for 
I  eopsider  doing  so  labour  in  vain.— Bcn^. 


VIOLA  CORNUTA. 

I  EJLVB  no  wish  to  eontinne  the  Viola  oontrofersy  beyond 
what  I  consider  will  interest  your  readers,  or  throw  a  little 
light  on  this  mysterious  plant,  as  Mr.  Wills  and  myself  have 
no  hostile  feeling  in  the  matter.  As,  stated  in  a  previous  com- 
munication, should  the  two  Violas  differ,  we  have  two  really 
useful  plants  instead  of  one,  and  should  they  not  differ,  no 
great  harm  will  be  done  by  stating  our  own  individual  opinions ; 
but  if  the  former  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  question  to  be  de- 
eided  will  be.  Which  is  the  original  and  true  Viola  comuta  ? 
Here  doctors  may  differ.  My  reason  in  again  writing  of  this 
Viola  is  to  refer  to  a  few  comments  o£Fered  by  Mr.  Wills  in 
your  Journal,  at  page  584.  Mr.  WiUs  states  that  my  plants 
differ  in  habit  from  his,  being  more  procumbent.  The  plants 
sent  to  Huntroyde  were  taken  up  from  the  edgings  that  sur- 
rounded the  Dahlia  ground,  and  were  cut  down  closely  in  the 
end  of  August,  when  more  care  had  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
Dahlias  in  preparing  them  for  exhibition.  This  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  difference  of  habit.  With  respect  to 
the  colour  of  the  foliage,  I  have  some  plants  with  darker  foliage 
grown  in  other  portions  of  the  grounds,  m  more  exposed  situa- 
tions. Mind,  I  do  not  state  that  the  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Wills 
and  myself  are  identical ;  time  alone  will  prove  this,  for,  as  Mr. 
Wills  observes,  some  of  the  flowers  we  have  forwarded  to  each 
other  are  so  much  alike  that  no  difference  could  be  detected. 
Mr.  Wills  next  states  that  Mr.  Tillery  has  a  blue  variety  nearly 
as  bright  as  the  blue  Pansy  used  at  Cliveden.  Now,  the  stock 
of  this  Viola  was  sent  from  Worksop  Manor  to  Welbeck,  I  be- 
lieve, and  from  Osberton  to  the  Manor.  Indeed,  we  have  but 
the  one  variety  in  this  part.  Now,  if  the  colours  vaiy,  and  the 
soil  has  no  influence  in  the  change  of  colour,  is  it  the  atmo- 
sphere that  does  it  ?    Certainly  they  do  vary. 

I  have  never  raised  any  plants  from  seed,  but  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Miller,  ^at  eeedlings  come  perfectly  true, 
and  of  the  numbers  whi<^  he  raised  last  year  all  were  identical 
and  true  to  colour. 

Next,  Mr.  Wills  states  that  Mr.  Tyerman  after  his  visit  to 
Huntroyde,  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  different  varieties. 
Such  I  believe  was  Mr.  Tyerman's  opinion  at  one  time,  for  in  a 
letter  which  I  had  from  that  gentleman  he  stated  as  much ;  but 
after  visiting  Huntroyde,  taHng  home  with  him  some  flowers, 
and  comparing  them  with  his  own,  he  could  not  detect  any  dif- 
ference. However,  as  Mr.  Wills  has  promised  to  send  me  some 
of  his  stock,  I  wiU  adopt  his  suggestion,  and  grow  his  plants 
under  the  name  of  Mauve  Queen,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
Purple  Queen,  side  by  side,  until  their  merits  be  satisfactorily 
proved.  Until  then,  I  trust  the  Viola  question  will  not  be  re- 
vived, as  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  before  the  next 
flowtting  season. — ^Edward  Bbnhxtt,  Otberton  HaU,  Worktop, 

[In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  inquires  if  we  have  seen 
tha  botanist's  Vi^  comuta  growing,  we  are  able  to  reply  in 
the  iffirmatlve.    Muiy  years  since  we  saw  it  blooming  pro- 


fusely in  the  garden  at  Wolvesey  Palace,  Winchester,  and  Mr. 
Weaver,  gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  drew 
our  attention  to  it.    We  have  no  doubt  it  is  there  now. — ^Eds.] 


I  RAVB  here  a  dry  north  border  4  feet  wide,  sixteen  yards  of 
which  are  planted  with  Viola  confuta.  The  plant  commences  • 
blooming  in  May,  and  continues  in  bloom  till  September.  I 
prize  it  much,  and  think  it  justly  deserves  all  that  I  have  heard 
said  of  it.  Your  correspondents  must  not,  however,  depend  on 
seedlings,  for  here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  the  flowers  of  the 
o&pring  from  seed  vary  much  in  size  and  colour,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  to  deteriorate  ratiier  than  to  improve.  I  saw  last 
summer  in  the  (^urden  of  W.  J.  Blake,  Esq.,  at  Danesbury,  near 
Welwyn,  a  batch  of  seedlings  in  bloom,  the  flowers  of  which 
varied  in  size  and  tint,  and  the  habit  was  not  in  every  case  pre- 
cisely similar.  The  best  of  these  seedlings  were  not  superior, 
if  equal,  to  the  variety  I  giow  and  increase  annually  by  division 
and  cuttings. — ^WiujIAU  Paul,  WaUham  Cron,  N, 


VINE-BORDERS— FORCING  GRAPES  FOR 
MARKET. 

As  my  tabular  arrangement  for  the  formation  of  the  Vine- 
borders  at  Huntroyde  Park  is  incorrect,  wiU  Mr.  Wills  kindly 
oblige  by  giving  us  the  exact  proportions  of  the  different 
materials  he  intends  usmg  to  make  up  the  2800  square  yards 
of  compost  necessary  for  the  completion  of  his  border  ?  Any 
additional  information  as  to  cost  of  material,  size  and  price  of 
flags,  Ac.,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give,  would  I  am  sure,  be 
very  acceptable  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  me,  for  I  should  be  very  willing  to  double  the 
cost  of  my  Vine-borders  if  by  so  doing  I  could  double  the 
growth  and  produce  of  my  Vines.  I  Imow  very  little  about 
gardening,  but  I  have  seen  many  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
world  not  easily  accessible  to  gardeners,  and  I  know  something 
of  the  climate  of  most  places  where  the  Vine  succeeds  best. 
What  little  knowledge  I  have  acquired  in  this  way  I  am  now 
applying  to  the  culture  of  the  Vine  on  a  large  scale,  intending 
to  cut  early  and  late  Grapes  by  the  ton.  Before  giving  an 
account  of  my  first  year's  experience  in  Vine-growing,  I  wish 
Mr.  Wills  to  understand:  that  I  never  before  planted  a  Vine 
under  glass,  neither  have  I  seen  them  planted  nor  witnessed 
their  growth  afterwards.  It  is,  therefore,  just  possible  that  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  maybe  more  amused  than  instructed  by 
the  statement  I  am  about  to  make. 

I  may  as  well  state  at  once,  that  my  garden  was  formerly  a 
part  of  tbe  great  common  that  extended  almost  without  a  break 
from  Hounslow  to  Staines.  It  was  enclosed  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  since  that  time  has  been  used  as  arable  land  until 
within  the  last  three  years.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  loam  9  inches 
in  depth,  upon  a  clay  subsoil.  Before  the  houses  were  begun 
I  had  the  foundations,  stokeholes,  and  paths  staked  out,  and 
the  soil  taken  out  down  to  the  clay.  This  soil  was  well  mixed 
with  about  one-tenth  part  of  stable  manure.  When  the  houses 
were  finished,  a  concrete  bottom  was  made  inside  and  level  with 
the  ground  outside.  Upon  this  was  placed  the  soil  without  a 
particle  of  drainage  of  any  kind.  The  Vines  were  then  planted 
without  breaking  the  balls,  and  with  no  more  care  than  would 
have  been  taken  with  ordinary  bedding  plants.  They  were 
well  watered  and  syringed  with  spring  water  only,  but  had  no 
fire  heat.  The  following  table  will  give  a  good  idea  of  their 
summer*s  growth : — 


No.  of 
house. 

iaan£u 

No. 
pUmted. 

Growth  in 

four 

months. 

Average 

Giroomfer- 

enoeatbase 

of  shoot. 

atSf^t 
from  base. 

SUteof 
oane. 

1 

a 

8 

Hay   eth 
May    Stb 

May  10th 

17 
89 
89 

16  feet 
12     „ 

2i   inch 

Uinoh 

U    » 

Perfectly 

ripe. 
Perf«?Uy 

PeiJectly 
ripe. 

When  their  growth  began  to  cease  they  were  shortened  to 
10  feet,  and  after  maturity  to  8  feet,  the  length  I  intended 
them  to  remain  for  fruiting. 

The  canes  in  No.  2  and  No.  8  were  stMiped  at  13  feet  to 

make  room  for  two  hundred  young  Black  Euunborgh  Vines  for 

future  pUmting.    All  the  Vines  pU^ited  in  the  three  houses 

I  are  Blaok  Hamburgbs.    I  have,  however,  in  pott  of  aU  sizes, 
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from  8  to  14  inches  in  diamflier,  210  Hambnigbs,  141^  Musoats, 
50  Sweetwater,  40  Alicante*  40  Barbaroesa,  6  htAy  Downe'a, 
and  1  Muscat  Hamburgh.  The  three-ineh  pots  contain  plants 
fttrnck  this  spring,  abont  the  size  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  The 
14-inch  pots  have  some  fine  canes  1|  inch  in  circnmference  at 
66  inehes  fsom  the  rim  of  the  pot*  Coannon  ganien  toil  and 
stable  manure  were  naed  for  potUng,  and  eindeis  for  dninage. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  total  cost  of  borders,  indoding 
ocmerete,  has  been  less  than  £80,  and  then  I  think  I  haye  said 
everything  about  my  Vines,  exeept  that  I  am  getting  ready  to 
start  them  into  growth  again,  and  hope  to  have  neuly  half  a 
ton  of  ripe  Grapes  from  them  by  the  timethej  haje  been 
planted  a  year. 

I  hope  Mr.  Wills  will  pardon  the  error  I  made  in  snppoMng 
he  intended  to  make  his  border  with  "  chopped  sods,  lime 
rubbish,  boiled  bones,  and  charcoal,  in  layers  of  9  inches  or 
1  foot  iu  thickness,  ....  well  incorporated  together."  The 
mistake  conld  not  have  occurred  had  the  quantity  of  eaeh  in- 
gredient been  mentioned.  However,  I  thankfully  aeoept  his 
explanation,  and  trust  he  has  made  no  mistake  when  he  says, 
"  The  quantity  of  bones  I  shall  use  will  be  about  two  pecks  for 
mixing  with  each  nine- inch  layer  for  a  border — say  10  feet 
wide  and  30  long."  Such  a  layer  of  earth  would  contain  about 
672  pecks.  The  bones  would,  therefore,  be  to  the  soil  as  1  is 
to  886.  Bather  homcsopathic  this ;  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wills 
can  prescribe  a  better  Vine  diet,  as  well  as  give  us  a  fair 
estimate  and  plain  record  of  everything  connected  with  the 
extensive  operations  about  to  be  carried  out  for  the  formation 
of  the  Vine-borders  at  Huntroyde  Park.— H.  S. 


FLOWERING  AHD  OTHER  PLANTS  IN  A 
VINERY. 

BsFERBiNo  to  "Vines  and  Flowering  Plants  in  the  Same 
House,"  page  365,  you  will  oblige  me  much  by  stating  what 
modifications  I  need  make  in  the  list  of  flowering  plants  there 
given,  and  in  their  treatment,  in  a  house  of  similar  size,  in 
which  I  purpose  commencing  to  force  early  in  February.  I 
mean,  of  course,  to  keep  the  welfare  of 'the  fruit  in  view  as  the 
main  object,  and  to  have  nothing  in  the  house  that  would 
seriously  injure  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

How  far,  also,  could  Strawberries  and  Potatoes  in  pots  be 
grown  without  injury  to  the  Vines,  and  could  one  or  both  be 
continued  on  the  shelves  under  the  Vines  after  the  appearance 
of  the  foliage,  by  shifting  the  pots  in  turn  to  the  shelves  in 
front  of  the  house  close  to  the  glass  ?  If  so,  how  frequently 
should  they  be  shifted  ?— W.  M.  G. 

[By  commencing  to  force  early  in  February,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  cultivate  till  a  late  period  an  equal  quantity  of  flowering 
plants ;  but  if  you  have  the  Gn^s  off  early,  and  the  wood  be 
ripe  early,  you  may  fill  the  house  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
autumn  with  the  plants  named,  and  may  do  much  with  ike  cold 
frames  which  you  mention  in  sheltering  your  hardier  flowering 
plants.  All  the  plants  named  at  page  865  may  be  kept  in  the  house 
so  long  as  the  temperature  of  that  house  averages  45°  at  night ; 
but  when  the  average  heat  reaches  from  50*  to  55°,  then  florists* ' 
Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Calceolarias,  &e.,  should 
be  moved  to  colder  quarters,  also  aU  kinds  of  established  bed- 
ding plants.  Supposing  that  such  plants  have  been  in  bloom 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  after  the  house  is  fairly  started 
fgc  VineSi  Camellias  and  Epacrises  which  have  bloomed,  along 
with  Oranges,  may  be  kept  in  it  to  make  their  fresh  wood,  and 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums  in  the  open  places.  If  floral  ornament 
is  wanted  iaitha  house  in  summer  beneath  the  Vines,  that 
should  chie^'be  supplied  by  fine-foliaged  stove  plants,  as 
Gssneras  and  Bbgonias,  and  tender  annuals,  as  Cockscombs, 
Feathered  Coakaeombs,  and  Egg  Plants.  Alter  you  commenoe 
lordng,  howevBT,  when  the  roof  has  become  pretty  well  shaded 
With  foliage,  we-  ^ould  deceive  you  if  we  led  you  to  think  that 
beneath  that  foliage  of  Vines  you  were  to  have  stages  of  flower- 
ing plants,  and  then  beneath  them  Potatoes  and  Strawberries. 
SiMh  plants  as  we  have  mentioned.  Camellias  and  Epacrises, 
whilst  making  their  wood,  will  sustain  no  injury  from  a  little 
shade  aad  an-average  temperature-  of  W,  if  hardened  off  after^ 


Your  Sirawbtniee  and  Potatoes  in  pots  will  suooeed  just  in 
proportion  to  the  light  you  can  give  them,  and  in  the  case  of 
Ptfialoes  hf  npt  subjecting  them  to  too  high  a  tempecatnre. 
To  make  the  most  ol  your  house  in  this  re^^eot,  we  would  set 
t6»  frames  to  work  now,  wHh  a  little  mild  heat  benesfth  them. 
Into  one  we  vpould  place  Potatoes  ix^  pots,  a  siagls  set  in  • 


small  pot,  three  to  be  put  into  »laige  pot  BtXwLm»^i  fmjji^fie 
two  or  three  sets  in  a  12  or  14-inch  pot  ft  obm.  BQ|ipmM  te 
heat  of  the  frame  to  approach  50",  o?  alittW.maM..tiMPatalo«l 
would  be  advaxMsing,  anid  would  do  weU  if  remoived  to  tht  sti| 
of  your  vinery  when  the.  heat  there  was  avesagiag  5Q^» and J 
the  time  it  reaohed  60°  the  Potatoes  would  b«  well  advaaMMvH 
could  be  removed  to  the  fsont  of  the  housa  as  th*  shftdA  begMfe 
to  deepen,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  heat  for  the  Potatoes  shofstt 
not  exceed  60°.  Thus  by  moving  then  yen.  could  ha^  km 
gatherings  from  the  house ;  and  if  the  liaat  was  makisc  tb^ 
stalks  weakly,  then  you  could  take  them  to.  the  fmmm.  TInlqili' 
your  house  is  very  open  in  front,  so  as  to  seooce  av  fox  tbt 
Potatoes  as  well  as  Ught,  we  would  not  adiise  you  ta  have  mj 
succession  of  Potatoes,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  this  on»  mrijt 
crop. 

We  would  proceed  in  the  same  way  witb  Strawbwuos.  It 
your  frame  will  afford  the  Strawbeny  plants  a  tempei«bqie«( 
about  5"  higher  than  the  vinery  now,  it  wiU  bring  thenx  eni 
gradually,  and  when  your  house  is  all  ready  you.  may  set  r 
at  16  or  18  inches  from  the  glass,  in  any  part  of  the  house  i 
there  is  no  shade,  and  where  the  plants  will  enjoy  a  iair  < 
latlou  of  air.  Plants  thus  tresied  will  generaUj  be  ia  UooK 
and  set  their  fruit  before  the  Vines  produce  nuMsh  8had«»  aa4 
the  increase  of  heat  given  to  the  Vines  will  asaiat  the  swaUiJ»K0^ 
the  fruit  of  the  Stm wherry  plants;  but  if  fiae  flavow  iadaffiiisdi 
the  fruit  when  swelling  must  have  plenl^  of  iiglit*  If  tfaui 
light  can  be  afforded  them  there  is  no  nocessity  for  ■^^^*"^ 
the  plants  at  all,  and,  therefore,  we  can  offer  no  definite  in- 
structions as  to  the  number  of  times  the  plants  will  require 
shifting  from  place  to  place.  If  youv  roof  is  at  all  thickly 
covered  with  Vine  foliage,  the  Strawberries  previously  set  will 
swell  under  the  foliage,  but  be  deficient  in  flavour ;  and  suo- 
cessiODS  of  Strawberry  plants  will  only  do  well  if  they  havd 
not  set  their  fruit  before  being  admitted,  by  affording  tham. 
an  open  space  either  at  the  back  or  the  front  of  the  house. 
There,  from  air  passing  over  them,  they  will  set  their  bloom  in 
a  rather  high  temperature,  but  they  will  do  this  veVy  im- 
perfectly in  shade.  They  will  do  all  the  better  as  suoeesaioiis 
when  they  are  forwarded  a  little  in  frames  beforehand.  F«r 
instance,  the  check  or  change  is  too  great  when  Strawbeny- 
plants  are  taken  from  the  open  air  into  a  temperature  of  65^, 
but  if  taken  from  a  frame  where  they  had  a  temperatars  q£ 
from  55°  to  60^  the  change  is  little  felt. 

On  the  simple  principle  that  all  forcing  of  hardy  fruitfl  suio- 
ceeds  best  when  the  forcing  proceeds  gradually  from  a  low 
temperature  to  a  high  one,  in  all  such  cases  as  the  vinery  to 
which  you  refer,  the  first  crop  of  Strawberries  in  the  house  will 
often  be  the  best,  because  if  the  Strawberty  plants  are  placed 
in  the  house  before  you  commence  forcing,  the  temperature 
will  gradually  be  increased  from  45*  to  60*,  and  in  very  waim. 
nights  to  a  little  more.  Where  people  have  vineries  to  coma 
in  in  succession  to  each  other,  the  crops  of  Strawberries  can 
receive  something  like  justice  by  merely  taking  a  crop  out  ol 
each  house.  Bear  in  mind,  that  just  in  proportion  as  you  plaea 
Strawberries  or  Potatoes  iu  a  lugh  temperature  at  once,  will 
be  not  only  the  tendency  to  weakness  in  the  plants,  but  the 
likelihood  of  their  being  attacked  by  insects,  which  may  also 
find  their  way  to  your  Vines.  We  speak  thus  unreserved^, 
because,  though  in  Peach-houses  and  vineries,  by  due  prepara* 
tion  of  the  plants  and  affording  light  spaces  to  successions, 
almost  as  much  fruit  has  been  gathered  as  would  pay  for  the 
expense  of  forcing  the  house,  we  would  wish  it  to  be  clearjty 
understood  that  without  that  preparation  and  much  shifting 
little  good  will  be  done  except  with  the  first  crop,  and  evsii. 
with  that,  flavour  will  much  depend  on  the  light  given. 

Hence,  though  Mr.  Fish  has  never  had  a  house  which  he 
could  devote  to  Strawberries,  but  had  to  do  all  that  was  poe-* 
sible  by  shifting,  at  a  great  amount  of  labour,  just  as  you  will. 
have  to  do,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  the  cheapest  plan  on  the 
whole  would  be  to  have  a  Strawberry-house  in  several  divisiena^ 
such  as  was  described  as  existing  at  Enville ;  then  each  divi- 
sion could  have  the  very  treatment  and  temperature  require^ 
and  could  be  filled  several  times  during  the  season,  and  ther^ 
would  be  no  trouble  with  shade  or  too  much  heat.  Whsa. 
Strawberries  bear  in  the  open  air  the  house  could  be  deYotadr- 
to  another  purpose.  Meanwhile  you  mi^r  do  mncb.  in  yum: 
vinery,  and  wiUiout  injuring  the  Vines,  if  you  bear  in  Tagaiji 
that,  at  least  before  the  bloom  sets,  the  plants  must  have  Jigitt 
and  air,  and  be  seldom  in  a  temperature  of  more  than  60^  at 
night--lf  not  higher  than  55^  all  the  better  for  them. 

You  may,  as  you  propose,  forward  the  PsMoes  under  Urn 
shade  of  Vines^  to  go  ent  undes  the  proteetiom  of.  cold  Jinenfl^ 
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nier  th»<aMftiMAlJiRigkbiwiU4b6iaattto1ftatti'^ 
titniijbt  teidcnvAMiAifivij^Milie  •aHhiftUte  MldM(A€^%til 


AND  GUtlJtmE  IN  pots. 

IPtadfeteMon  0n866,'C«aia  tiM  diytee-we  gbanaf^ibs  idpening 
'Hi  «me  of  llie  dsilerent'  tfnrto  of  Psniheft  ana*  KeMasiotas.  In 
li<yioiitthira  the  £arly  Voric ^HpesMdi  em  the  SOtti of  July;  m 
the  orohard-faoiwo  ^taee  >4Bm4s),  '  a  mtofBoofed  ^oe  of  huge 
nze,  54  by  24  feet,  and  lofty,  it  did  not  ripen  until  the 
9th  of  Angust.  The  fndt  ^tras  Ot  large  size  for  that  sort, 
being  84  inohes  in  circomf erence ;  it  was  grown  on  trees 
planted  in  ll-lneh  pbts.  'fhd'Udxt  gort  to  ripen  was  Hunt's 
>ffM»ByMe0tanbe<6nthe9tth;  *on  the  eama  4^r  I  pioked^ne 
4Mit  ofiaie  WUto  Neottirine.  On  tfae^lst  I  gathered  Baxiy 
i€toiMH»Mi|^uimey  AiilonBoot,  &iyal  Owiege^  ahd  Early  Viotoria, 
-ESMUflns ;  on  the  254h>Havrey  ^Nectarine,  and  Bad  Magchdeii 
'Paaoh ;  •  on  the  STth  fieatlet  NMtarhie ;  on  the  116th  Ehnge  and 
Jttven'B  Orange  Nectarines ;  (add  on  the  86th  VloleMe  HAtive 
<Neet«ti&er  «nd  Oiosse  MignoBBe  l^sooh. 

On  September  let  Obmaont  [Bhrnge]  Meeiari&e  was  ripe ; 
'eii  Ifae  4th,  fiiiietA|>f^  Neotarine;  and  on  tiie  Idih,  Gridket 
^KeetariBetaveiygoodiidi^eed'irttitof  ezeettsntfla^onr.  The 
jWAmaaton  Orange  Iff  eetariae  eamein  On  the  eame  day>  and  in 
JbeioUowisig  week  the  JBttrriagton  and  Bellega^de  Peaehes  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  tHHoaed,  eooeeeded  in  the  e&dof  the 
jiibBth  by  the  Victoria  Neolarine.  33he  Walbnrtoni  Admissible 
.ttd  not  earty  any  fftilt  this  seastm ;  it  is  a  thy  beaier  here ; 
Awo4vee0  of  it  had  plenty  •ofbloesom,  bat  it  did  not  aet. 

irhe  next  was  the  vSalway  Peaeh,  whioh  ripened  on  the 
tel  of  November.  She  f  r«lt  were  the  sUmiration  of  ererybody 
while  Ihey  hnmg  on  the  ^ftreee,  b«ftt,  aks  I  it  was  all  outside 
diow ;  they  were  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour,  and  measured 
10  inches  in  circumference,  bat  they  were  woolly  and  tasteless, 
4Hid4M>  Mie  would  ciat  them.  Bewever,  I  hope  it  was  only  a 
reeult  of  this  suidess  Reason. 

AH  the  trees  here  are  grown  in  ipots,  and  we  thus  obtain 
fmlt  of  the  largest  eiee  and  of  good  flavour,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  Nectarines.  Some  of  the  Boyal  George  and  Bed 
Magdalen  Peaches  wete  10^  inches  in  circumference.  '  Failures 
in  groiwing  Bsach  and  •Neetarine  trees  in  pots  arise  from 
various  causes.  With' those  who  top-dress  in  the  autumn  one 
e&uee  of  failure  is  wer-dryness  at  the  roots.  After  surface- 
dressing  the  soil,  and  givliig  it  a  good  watering,  the  moisture 
does' not  appear  to  dry  up  soon,  because  there  «re  no  roots  to 
ertmot  it  from  the  mrface  soil,  but  the  roots  are  aoting  tipon 
th.e  old  BoU  in  the  pot  tmd  sucking  it  dry.  I  examined  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  eeveral  trees  that  did  not  seem  to 
etavt  ao  freely  as  the  others,  and  In  each  ease  the  old  soil  in 
tixe  pot  was  as  dry  as  ^poesiUe,  while  the  fresh  eufaoe-dress- 
ing  was  quite  wet. 

j^other  cause  is  over-potting;  I  hove  never  had  good  fruit 
from  tiees  whioh  had  a  Uu:ge>sbift-^or  instance,  if  a  tree  is  in 
an  11-inch  pot,  it  ought*  not  to  have  a  larger  shift  than  into  a 
18-inch  pot;  2  inches  wider  at  each  shift  is  enough*,  ramming 
the'Boil  as  firmly  as  possible  round  the  ball,  which  ought  not 
to  be  broken  except  to- take  out  the  crocks  and  scratch-away  the 
loose  soil  from  the  surfaoe. 

ISien  there  are  two  enemies  of  the  Peach  tree  about  which 
we  hear  mu<^— namely,  the  black  aphis  and  red  spider.'  They 
are  easily  enough  destroyed  if  they  are  taken  when  they  first 
make  their  appearance ;  the  aphis  I  treat  with  tobacco  smoke, 
and  the  red  spider  with  rain  water.  On  the  first  appearance 
of  aphis  bring  out  the  inniigating  apparatus,  and  use  good 
tobacco ;  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Fumigate  three  times, 
with  an  interval  of  four  days  between  each  fumigation,  and 
^vaivill  most  Ukriy  be  done  with  the  black  aphis  for  that 
••aeon.  Bed  spider  is  the  most  insidious  enemy,  however,  of 
ibe  Feadh  tree,  and  ^uite  as  perse^ring  as  the  aphis,  but  it  is 
mmt  allowed  to  gain  ground.  As  soon  as  the  Irait  is  fairiy 
•el^  I  oommenoe  syringing  oAoe  a-day,  for  the  flret  'three 
wsMkailothe  morning  abont  eight  o*elock,  but  earlier  as  the 
days  lengthen ;  afterwards  the  trees  sore  syringed  twice  a-day, 
•Adln  very  hot  wwlher  three  tknes.  I  find  that  without  water 
i»«ribiMdsnoeatthevools  attdion^the  leaves  Hwve  will  he  na 


^l4mif«d>fi^t.   f ffisfMttibtfae.iq^gteg  \kst6t6  the  ftM frait 
HMmipBi  ohd'l^iiive  no^tfooble  with  red  sifideir. 

ilHMl^hbtatf  riavotetefbr  imoihering  thetr^s  with'^oi^xtiuefl 
-6f*eliy,lM()lt^r,'^dfeBoiip,  «?o.,  as  I  find  they  do  julft  as  weO, 
«ttid  tte^is'^ftee'ftom  ibseet  *pA^  without  it,  and  I  hove  seen 
•lMett*veft7  itruteh  hijmred  by  such  mixtuieB.— J.  DotoLAs. 

I  vsAB  that  the  lists  suggested  by  Mr.  Br^haut,  page  389, 
would  be  of  little  luaej^tinleBS  the  etraeture  and  aspect  of  the 
houses  were.the-eame.  Alean4o  against  a  touth'biioki^lall, 
and  a.spant-roof  running  north  and  south,  woidd  prod^eeTety 
dilFerent  cesults.  Then,  s^^ ,  the  warmth  of  a  house  -depends 
greatly  on  the  amount  of  ventilation  given  by  the  gaordeoer. 
These  remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  Isot  that  Mr.  BcBhaut's 
friend  in  Lanoa^ire  ripened  Early  York  this  year  on  4he 
20th  of  July.  In  one  of  my  houses,  tboa^  assisted  by  a 
little  warmth' in  the  spring,  the  same  vtoriety  did  not^rs^ten  till 
the  25th,  yet  I  have  the  advantage  of  2^  of  latitude  to  the 
south  of  Iionaashke. — G.  S. 


HEATING,  VENTILATING,  ANP  SHAI>iNG. 

Wsr.do  we  keep  our  hothouses  and  foreha^pits  at  an^ahnotat 
miiform  tesoperatnre  xegardleBS  oi  weather  ?  Is  "fire  heat-eon- 
sidered  asigoed  ae  heat  from  the^sun  for  the  grotvth  of  i^ttfts  f 
One  wd^i  he  led  to  think  so  firom  the  manner  in  whieh  -ttie 
former  is  osed  and  the  latter  wasted.  If  on  a  frdtfty  nigiht'tfae 
tempearatore  of  a  house  falls  bedow  the  favourite  figure  die  fire 
is  Housed  up,  altiiough  there  may  be  aheady  6<f  or  60^  of  arti- 
ficial heat ;  >and'a^in  on  a  hri^^t  day  in  early  spring,  w4ien  it 
rises  slightly,  thetop«of  the  house  is  thrown  open,  and  a  cold 
dQr  ttir  admitted  to  replace  a  warm  moist  one.  As  a  tiatural 
eeoBequence  irith  tender  plants,  the  foHage  eoon  dioops,  end 
perhaps  besomes  'parohed.  Shading  is  thexefore  applied,  tthd 
the  son's  nl|ys  are  excluded  just  as  their  benefit  ought  to  he  felt. 

For  gsowing  irapidly  in  spring  many  kinds  of  tender  and 
half-hardy  phmts,  I  believe  that  ventilating  (till  wefittd  some 
better  method),  as  well  as  shading,  may  be  advWBtageouMy 
diepezMod  with.  If  no  more  fire  heat  is  employed  during  eold 
nic^  and  dull  day»  than  is  ueoessary  merely  to  keep  the 
plants  in  health,  and  due.  attention  is  paid  to  the  hygrometrieel 
state  of  'the  eJtmoB|>here,  the  amount  of  natural  heat  and  lig^t 
the  plants  will  bear  profitably,  and  the  rate  and  quality  of 
their  growth  under  the  most  fiivourable  conditions,  will  surprise 
those  who  have  not  experimented  on  this  subject.  As  an  ex- 
ample, I  may  state  that  the  smallest-sised  cuttings  of  Verbenas, 
Tropnolmns,  &e.,  may  be  struck  as  late  as  tiie  end  of  April, 
and  ptobably  at  midsummer,  in  a  dung-fvame  in  fttB  snn  with- 
out a  leaf  drooping.  The  dung  used  for  the  hoAed  must  be 
sweet— a  oondition  much  more  rare  than  is  generally  supposed. 
There  is,  doubtless,  in  addition  to  the  vapour  of  water,  some- 
thing emitted  during  the  fermentation  of  stable-dung,  to 
strengthen  ttie  plants  in  proportion  to  their  rapid  elongation, 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  imitate  closely  in  our 
houses,  and  fbr  which  due  aUowanoe  must  be  made ;  hut  that 
very  mooh  may  be  done  by  water  alone  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

\Having  broached  a  subject  which  in  my  opinion  deserves 
much  consideration,  I  now  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  your  more 
able  oorrespondents.— K.  T.  W. 

[We  heartily  rdterate  the  first  sentence  of  your  I6tter,  "  Why 
do  we  keep  our  ho&ouses  and  forcing-pits  at  an  almost  uniform 
temperature  regardless  of  weatiier  ?"  But  do  experienced  gar- 
deners do  so  ?  It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Fish  directed  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  regulation  of  inside 
temperature  according  to  outside  temperature,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  sunshine ;  and  the  whole  practice  of  ventilation 
and  shading  has  been  minutely  and  amply  discussed  in  our 
pages.  That,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  value  or  the  interest 
of  your  letter.  As  a  general  rule,  shading  is  chiefly  necessary 
in  sudden  changes  f^m  dull  to  veiy  bright  weather,  especially 
if  plants  ate  near  the  glass.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
much  whieh  is  genial  to  tender  vegetation  in  a  sweet  dung-bed, 
and  in  a  sweet  tan-bed ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  pro- 
pagating as  you  state,  or  even  farther  on  in  summer,  under 
glass,  without  a  hotbed,  and  with  Httie  or  no  shading,  if  tiie 
Ul^t  is  diffused  before  reaching  the  cuttings.]] 


PstoLinc  Potato.— It  will  gratify  other  readers,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Eenn,  to  know  that  one  of  that  gentleman's  **  Home 
6e«wlhs,"  the  •dtyfle  Cnsfle  Seedling  Potato,  exMbited  by  Mm 
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xeoentlj  at  the  Bojal  Hortioaltiind  Gaidaui,  and  for  wlnoh  lie 
ban  been  airarded  the  Society's  medal,  yielded  last  aeason  at 
Oiyffe  Castle,  Benfrewshire,  on  a  piece  ol  ground  measuring 
1  imperial  acre,  1  rood,  and  15  poles,  the  enormoos  orop  of 
223  bags,  weighing,  net,  22  tons,  5|  ewts^  quality  first-rate, 
«  flayonr  excellent,"  eansing  quite  a  nm  for  seed  in  the  spring. 


FORCING  SEA-KALE. 
Not  being  abla  to  afford  the  mariket  price  frequently  for 
forced  Sea-kale,  I  wish  to  trr  the  plan  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fidi 
in  yonr  Nnmber  of  NoTember  18th,  and  need  farther  infor- 
mation. 

1.  Will  a  box  from^  grocer  suit? 

2.  Do  yon  recommend  plants  bongiht  from  a  nurseryman  at 
.7«.  6d.  per  hundred  ? 

3.  At  what  time  of  the  year  should  the  plants  be  put  in  ? 

4.  How  soon  after  the  bed  is  made  f 

6.  Leaf  mould  I  cannot  easily  procure,  coal  ashes  are  too 
dirty,  what  can  I  substitute  ? 

6.  Can  the  plants  be  used  afterwards  ? — M.  L.  I.,  Devonshire, 

[1.  Such  a  box  as  you  may  obtain  from  a  grocer  will  do,  as 
an.  Oraoge-box,  only  it  must  be  sound  and  without  cracks, 
or  you  must  cover  it  over.  Tou  can  either  make  the  small  hot- 
bed, put  the  plants  on  it  on  soil,  and  then  set  the  bottomless 
box  over  it  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fish ;  or  like  Mr.  Weaver  (see  page 
418),  you  may  put  the  plants  in  a  box  with  a  bottom,  set  it 
on  the  hotbed,  or  where  there  is  a  heat  of  from  6(f  to  60°,  and 
cover  with  the  lid.  In  many  cases  this  will  be  best  for  begin- 
ners,  as  by  uncovering,  or  by  placing  additional  covering  on 
the  box,  the  temperature  may  be  regulated  at  will.  A  heat  of 
BB"  is  a  nice  average  for  Sea-kale,  and  the  produce  will  be 
better  if  it  seldom  exceed  60°.  Mr.  Fish  detailed  some  time 
ago  how  a  clergyman  used  to  have  very  early  Bhubarb  by 
putting  good  roots  in  barrels  and  boxes,  placing  these  in  his 
kitchen,  and  moving  them  near  the  fire  at  night.  Almost  any 
quantity  of  Sea-kale  could  be  obtained  by  the  same  process. 
All  that  would  be  required  would  be  the  roots,  the  mild  heat, 
moderate  moisture,  and  darkness.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Bhu- 
barb, the  produce  depends  chiefly  on  what  was  stored  up  in  the 
root  and  bud  in  the  previous  summer. 

The  veiy  best  Sea-kale  which  we  ever  had  at  Christmas  was 
thus  obtained :  A  rather  large  stokehole  had  bee|i  made  and 
arched  over,  so  as  to  hold  a  lot  of  fuel,  and  to  go  into  it  to  the 
furnace  we  had  to  open  a  trap  door  on  the  level  of  the  walk 
and  go  down  a  ladder ;  all  the  f^el  had  also  to  be  tumbled  in 
at  this  trap-do<M:.  There  was  room  enon^  inside  to  hold  a 
couple  of  loads  of  fuel.  With  some  rough  boards  we  divided 
off  a  part  of  it  about  6  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  18  inches 
deep.  The  roots  were  placed  at  the  bottom  in  sandy  loam, 
and  a  rough  lid,  with  an  old  bag  over  it,  kept  all  snug  and 
dean  and  the  inside  dark.  By  successions  there  were  innu- 
merable cuttings  of  nice  stubby  heads,  averaging  6  or  7  inches 
long.  Here  the  heat  from  the  furnace  was  sufficient.  A  slight 
hotbed  in  a  cellar,  stable,  or  cow-house  would  do  just  as  well. 

%,  Yes,  such  plants  as  you  speak  of  will  do ;  but  the  larger 
th#buda  or  crowns  the  better,  even  if  you  should  give  a  trifle 
more  money  for  the  roots. 

8.  To  have  a  dish  at  Christmas,  or  rather  on  New  Tear*s-day, 
you  must  lose  no  time.  The  earlier  you  want  to  cut  the  longer 
time  will  the  plants  take,  unless  you  hasten  them  on  too  fMt, 
when  they  are  apt  to  come  weaker.  If  the  heat  is  so  mild  as 
to  bring  on  the  crop  so  as  to  be  ready  to  cut  in  flve  or  six  weeks, 
you  will  like  the  pnKluoe  better  than  if  forced  on  in  little  more 
than  half  the  time. 

4.  Put  the  plants  in  a  few  days  after  the  bed  is  made.  Set 
them  to  work  dbectly,  if  you  put  the  plants  in  «  moveable  box. 
as  stated  in  "  Boings  of  Last  Week,"  or  plaoe  them  in  pots 
or  boxes. 

6.  Bo  not  trouble  yourself  with  leaf  moiAd  if  you  cannot 
obtain  it.  Any  sort  of  soil  will  do,  if  sandy  all  the  better, 
even  sand  itself,  for,  as  stated  above,  the  produce  depends 
more  on  the  state  of  the  crowns  and  moisture  than  upon  the 
fresh  rooting.  Sandy  soil  will  do  well' with  or  without  a  little 
rotten  dung. 

6.  The  plants  wiU  be  useful  afterwards  in  proportion  as  you 
cut  them  once,  twice,  or  more.  In  the  latter  ease  they  will  be 
little  better  than  seedlings.  If  not  much  cut,  by  hardening  off, 
and  planting  out  in  Marsh  and  April;  ih^j  will  make  fine  plants 
for  forcing,  after  they  have  grown  out  ol  doors  for  two  summers, 
if  well  treated.    This  is  how  we  fenataUy  mauige  rach  ton^d 


plants :  After  being  eat— aay  twiae,  and  if  tiie  roots  an  in 
pots  or  boxes,  we  move  them  first  into  ashed,  with  a  spriiiUing 
of  litter  over  them,  and  in  a  week  or  two  into  the  open  ati; 
with  a  little  sprinkling  of  litter  to  kes^  them  from  severe  froit 
if  it  come,  for  though  the  plant  is  haidy  enou^,  it  is  mada 
tender  by  forcing,  and  must  be  hardened  again  gradnaQy. 
Then  about  March  or  April  we  take  the  roots,  and  if  from 
9  to  12  inches  long,  we  cut  off  the  crown  ends,  say,  from  4  to 
6  inches  long,  and  i^ant  them  by  themselves,  in  rows  8  fed 
apArt,  and  6  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Then  we  plant  all  the 
budless  parts  of  the  roots  by  themselves,  but  more  doeely 
together  in  the  rows.  The  first  lot  will  be  rather  bett«r  next 
year  than  seedlings,  sown  in  the  April  preceding,  a  year  eld 
transplanted.  The  budless  parts  of  the  roots  wffl  mineiy  be 
so  |CK)d.  There  is,  however,  frequently  a  little  tionUe  with 
seedlings,  owing  to  mice  and  other  depredators.] 


"NATURE'S  GUIDES  FOR  GARDENERS." 

A  ooBBBSPONDBNT  placcs  st  thc  head  of  his  letter  the  abo?a 
sentence,  and  asks  whether  there  is  any  work  published 
enumerating  such  guides,  which  he  considers  wooid  be  modi 
more  satisfoctory  than  "  the  vague  directions  in  gardening— 
'  sow  end  of  month,*  *  plant  middue  of  the  month,'  and  so  on." 
It  is  certain  that  no  such  work  has  been  or  ever  can  be  pub- 
lished ;  there  are  too  many  operations  required  weekly  in  a 
garden  that  have  no  concurrent  natural  event. 

There  are  some  relative  sayings  which  have  been  handed 
down  for  ages  among  gardeners ;  but  they  are  so  few  that  we 
do  not  remember  more  than  these  two :  **  When  you  have  seen 
two  swallows  together  sow  Kidney  Beans ;"  "  No  more  frost, 
for  the  Mulberry  leaves  are  opened." 

For  the  following  extract,  relating  to  the  subject,  we  are  in- 
debted to  *'  Johnson  &  Shawns  Farmers'  Almanac  "  for  1867, 
which  is  even  more  ridii  in  useful  and  interesting  information 
than  usual :— **  We  are  obliged  to  G.  M.  Caldecott,  Esq.,  Hdl- 
brook  Orange,  near  Bugby,  for  the  period  during  six  yeais 
when  the  cereals  of  his  farm  came  into  ear,  flowered,  and  wen 
harvested. 
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**  We  have  noticed  in  our  garden,  in  certain  fixed  beds,  the  wnrntt 
regularity ;  we  refor  to  Strawberries  and  Asparagus,  the  first 
gatherings  and  cuttings  of  which  we  snbjoin : — 
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QUEEN  ANNE'S  POCKET  MELON  A&  A 
PRESERVE. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Mekm, 
but  I  have  not  noticed  that  any  one  has  made  mention  of  it  as 
a  preserve.  I  have  picked  upwards  of  a  hundred  fruit  this 
season  from  a  two-li^t  frame,  and  the  principal  use  lor  iheia 
here  is  to  make  them  into  a  pseserve,  and  as  such  they  an 
first-rate.  Th^  aipe  opened  at  one  end,  the  seeds  taken  out, 
and  they  are  then  preserved  whole. 

I  have  neariy  one  thousand  seeds  1^  mo:  if  any  of  yma 
numsKms  applmants  have  not  been  sii|KpUad,  I  should  be  i 
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r  to  giTe  a  few  to  anj  one  who.  would  send  a  stamped 
1  enyebpe  to  me. — Thomas  Toop,  Qardtner^  Great  Brom- 
ley Lodge^  Matmingiree,  Essex. 


STOVE  INSIDE  A  VINEEY. 

Ths  description  given  in  No.  295  of  the  manner  in  which 
**  B.  F."  was  **  served  ont  '*  by  an  iron  stove,  and  in  which  he 
statee  an  opinion  that  a  bhorter  horizontal  fine  would  have 
prevented  the  mischief,  induces  me  to  trouble  yon  to  show  that 
even  a  short  horizontal  flue  will  not  always  prevent  injurious 
gases  from  entering  a  house  where  the  feeding  and  ashpit  doors 
are  inside. 

In  1808 1  built  a  brick  Arnott  stove  from  the  directions  given 
in  Mr.  Bivers*s  work  "  The  Orchard-House,"  in  a  greenhouse 
of  mine,  with  Vines  on  the  roof,  the  feeding  and  a&pit  doors 
being  inside  the  house.  It  answered  well,  and  aJl  went  on  right 
till  the  autumn  of  1864,  when  it  became  necessary  to  light  a  fire 
to  dry  the  house  and  ripen  the  Grapes.  The  fire  had  been 
lighted  on  and  off  for  a  fortnight,  when  one  afternoon  I  noticed 
a  peeuUar  smell,  like  the  odour  of  fresh  green  leaves  thrown  on 
a  fire.  I  looked  at  the  fire,  which  was  of  coke,  but  could  per- 
oeiye  no  smoke  issuing  from  it,  although  I  could  detect  a  slight 
sulphurous  smeU.  I  likewise  glanced  up  at  the  Vines,  but 
oonld  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  leaves.  I  guessed,  however, 
what  was  going  on,  and  at  once  opened  all  the  top  ventilators, 
and  put  out  the  fire.  The  next  morning,  to  my  dismay,  every 
leaf  on  the  roof,  except  just  at  the  bottom,  was  brown  and  sere, 
and  in  a  few  days  would  crumble  in  the  hand  like  scorched 
paper,  and  the  bunches  of  Grapes  hung  alone  in  their  glory 
nniiurt,  without  a  green  and  with  hardly  a  brown  leaf  to  keep 
them  company.  Now  the  horizontal  pipe  of  this  stove  was  only 
25  inches  in  length,  and  there  was  then  7  feet  of  perpendicular 
pipe  (four-inch).  None  of  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  were 
injured. 

I  have  seen  much  lately  in  the  Journal  about  Viola  comuta 
as  a  bedding  plant.  Am  I  to  understand  tiiat  it  may  be  phmted 
ont  in  spring  with  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  so  on,  and  that, 
like  them,  it  will  bloom  continually  throughout  the  summer  f 
If  so,  how  many  plants  must  I  purchase  now  to  be  able  to  raise 
enough  by  next  May  to  plant  the  front  row  of  a  ribbon-bordej^ 
50  feet  long,  and,  say,  1  foot  wide  ?— J.  B.  Bbttoh. 

[If  eharcoal  had  been  used  instead  of  coke  the  injuxy  would 
not  have  occurred.  Coke  as  well  as  coal  emits  sulphurous  add 
when  burnt,  and  that  acid  is  fatal  to  leaves.  Charcoal  only 
emits  carbonic  acid  when  burnt,  and  that,  if  not  in  great  excess, 
is  beneficial  to  plants. — ^Ens.] 


HAYS'S  PATENT  STOVE. 

Having  seen  the  recommendations  you  published  about  a 
month  ago  in  Thb  Joubnal  of  Hobticultubb  of  Hays's  patent 
stove,  I  was  induced  tp  procure  one  to  heat  a  conservatory 
attached  to  my  house,  and  which  I  have  not  any  convenient 
meana  of  warming.  The  conservatory  is  20  feet  long,  11  feet 
wide,  and  IS  feet  high,  span-roofed,  and  exposed  on  all  sides. 
I  at  the  same  time  obtained  two  bags  of  the  peat  charcoal, 
which  is  the  f  u^  this  stove  is  intended  to  consume.  The  fire 
was  lighted  on  the  28th  of  October  by  placing  in  the  stove  a 
pieoe  of  the  live  charcoal,  which  had  been  previously  ignited 
in  the  dining-room  fire ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  present 
p^ovember  28th),  it  has  never  been  out  ni^t  or  day,  but  has 
kept  up  a  constant  and  steady  heat  all  the  time,  and  the  ther- 
mometer has  never  been  below  45",  except  on  that  severe  Tues- 
day night,  the  20th  inst.,  when  the  temperature  out  of  doors 
was  19  ,  and  it  registered  40^  The  ordinaiy  day  temperature 
ranges  from  50**  to  55*",  and  were  I  to  turn  on  the  full  drau^t 
It  might  be  increased  and  maintained  at  60°.  I  have  used  no 
flue,  and  the  stove  being  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  house  is 
ornamental  as  well  as  i^sef  uL 

I  at  first  had  my  doubts  about  using  a  stove  without  a  fine, 
having  from  former  experiences  of  them  discovered  their  dele- 
torious  effects ;  but  in  this  case,  though  my  house  may  be  said 
to  be  hennetically  sealed,  the  laps  of  the  gbws  being  all  puttied, 
I  have  sat  in  it  for  an  hour  together  reading  and  enjoying  its 
genial  temperatilre  without  suffering  any  oppression,  hcAdaehe, 
or  moomfortable  sensation.  I  find,  however,  that  to  seeore  this 
eondition  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  chamber  at  the  top 
toU  of  the  charcoal,  and  every  time  the  fire  is  fed  that.it  should 
be  lopiilied  from  tlua  ebanuMr,  so  as  to  laiUl  the  chamber 


with  fresh  charcoal,  which  evidently  has  the  property  of  ab' 
sorbingthe  noxious  gases  generated  in  combustion. 

One  remarkable  feature  about  this  stove  is  that  it  produoes 
a  humid  heat.  When  I  first  lighted  it,  the  iron  being  all  cold, 
there  was  so  much  condensation  of  moisture  that  little  pools 
formed. on  tbe  fioor  in  various  spots  at  the  base  of  the  stove, 
and  on  looldng  at  the  nozzle  where  the  gas-pipe  when  used  is 
intended  to  l^  fitted  for  a  chimney,  I  saw  steam  blowing  out 
as  if  firom  a  boiling  tea-kettle.  After  the  fire  has  been  lighted 
some  time  this  disappears;  but  still  there  is  mudi  humidity, 
as  I  discovered  by  holding  a  piece  of  cold  iron  against  the  nozzle, 
when  condensation  immeduktely  commenced,  and  the  iron  be- 
came quite  wet. 

The  more  experience  I  have  of  this  stove  the  more  pleased 
I  am  with  it ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  humid  and  genial 
heat  it  produces  is  very  beneficial  to  the  health  and  the 
growth  of  plants.  Those  in  my  conservatory  from  being  chilled 
and  starved-looking,  and  particularly  the  Zonale  Pelagoniums 
which  had  dropped  all  their  leaves,  are  now  growing  fresh  and 
green.  The  marvellous  power  this  i>eat  charcoal  has  of  retain- 
ing ignition  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  circumstance : 
One  night  I  made  up  the  fire  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  following 
morning  when  I  came  down  at  eight  o'clock  I  found  the  fuel 
rather  more  than  half  consumed.  The  day  was  milder  than 
usual,  and  I  determined  to  allow  the  fire  to  go  out,  and,  conse- 
quently, did  not  add  any  more  fuel.  To  my  surprise,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I  went  to  light  the  fire  I  found  it  still 
alive,  and  after  malung  it  up  and  turning  on  the  full  draught, 
the  heat  was  very  speedily  raised. 

So  satisfied  am  I  with  the  working,  the  cleanliness,  and  the 
portability  of  this  stove,  I  intend  to  place  one  in  the  hall,  and 
that,  too,  without  a  cluxnney.~W.  H.  C. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Weeslt  Show,  December  Ut.—k  coUection  of  plants  ooiuittaiiff  of 
Heaths,  &e.y  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Young,  gardener  to  B.  Banday, 
Esq.,  West  Hill,  Higbgate,  and  obtained  a  first  prize ;  another  col- 
lection of  plmts  consisting  of  Ferns,  Chiysanthemnms,  Sec.,  from 
Mr.  W.  Bartlett,  Shaftesbnir  Boad,  Hammersnxith,  was  awarded  a 
second  prize.  From  the  Sodety's  garden,  at  Chiswiok,  was  exhibited 
an  interesting  collection  of  plants,  comprising  Primulas,  CydameDS, 
and  Heaths.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  Mr.  W.  Yoana  for  a  good 
eolleetion  of  kitchen  and  desseri  Apples.  Mr.  Hill,  AngBl  Bow,  Hi^- 
gate,  ooDtribatad  a  collection  of  TegetaUas,  to  which  a  first  priae  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Yonng  aba  exhibited  a  eoUeotion  of  vegetables,  in- 
elading  a  specimen  of  the  Sea-kale  Beet :  a  second  prize  was  awarded 
this  oo^ection. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  first  Norember  meeting  of  this  Soeiety  was  held,  by  permission 
of  the  Connoil  of  the  Linnean  Society,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
latter  at  Burlington  House,  on  the  5th  ult.,  the  ohaar  being  occupied 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  F.B.S.,  President.  A  resolution,  containing  a 
rote  of  thanks  to  the  liinnean  Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting,  was  unanimously  carried.  The  Society's 
library  still,  howerer,  remains  at  the  old  apartments  in  Bedford  Bow, 
where  the  Secretary  attends  regularly  erery  Monday  afternoon. 
Amongst  the  donations  received  since  the  last  meeting  were  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Linnean  and  Boyal  Agricultural  Societies,  tha  seventh 
volume  of  Lacordaire's  work  on  the  Coleoptera,  the  sixtieth  part  of 
Hewitson's  Exotic  Butterflies,  Ste.  The  President  urged  the  membera 
who  proposed  to  read  papers  at  the  Society's  meetings,  to  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  sufficientiy  early  to  allow  an  announcement 
to  l|0  published  in  the  preceding  Saturday's  Journal.  This  would 
haTc  the  effect  of  drawing  persons  conrersant  with  the  subject  to  the 
meetings,  by  which  means  more  important  restilts  would  be  secured 
firomlt^  discussion  than  at  present. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders  exhibited  two  lame  of  Gibada,  from 
Mexico,  each  of  which  presented  a  fungoid  production  growing  out  of 
the  frontal  region,  dissimilar  in  shape  in  the  two  indiTidnals,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  speoiea  of  parasitical  vegetahla.  He  was 
uadined  to  believe  that  the  fanai  greir  only  on  dead  specimens  of  the 
insects.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  he  proposed  at  a 
figure  meetinjz  to  bring  forward  for  discussion  the  *'  Fungoid  growths 
upon  insects.'^  He  dso  exhibited  two  beautifully  sculptured  larm 
cases  fram  Brazil,  probably  formed  by  a  Coleopterous  larva. 

Mr.  Bates  referred  to  an  excellent  article  on  insect-fungi  m  Hard- 
wieke's  "  Science  Gossip."  ' 

Mr.  Bakewell  sent  for  exhibition  a  box  eontaining  some  new  and 
iateiesting  BeeUes,  recently  received  from  Dr.  Howitt,  of  Malbaame, 
Australia,  chiefly  belongin^^io  the  f^unily  LuoaaidSB. 

Mr.  Staintpa  ezhiUied  Statbanopoda  Onarisii,  a  reaaikaUe  little 
Moth,  with  very  thadt  hind  legs,  wU^  it  do«i  not  flo^iy  in  walU^ 
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up  en  flMh  Me  of  Ihe  bedyt  Ifte  •"pftir  «f  oan  cot  of 
■Oft  dfMriiig  of  ihe  iwtufptltii  and  ^  the  oftU  qpen  tbe 
(Piete^  «K«to«hiis),  wtkm  nUeh  tfaa  fm  aniee. 
Theee  he  thtA  reeeiretf  from  Dr.  Stendui^,  of  Vim—  Vnm  H. 
Leteer.  of  the  same  eity«  be  ako  exhibited  •  heawtifol  eeaM  of 
Tineid'c  i\)Uected  in  the  Holy  Land,  lent  to  him  for  oftllatwHi  with 
Mr.  Pi4:^4A'd  Cambcidge'B  ooUection,  which  waa  intended  for  pnblieatiop. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  some  galls  he  had  noticed  on  the  Elm  trees 
near  Deal,  which,  at  a  distance,  might  easily  be  mistaikBU  for  Apples, 
:  green  and  rosy  in  ooloor.  They  were,  however,  Ulled  with 
reds  of  Aphides.  [The  species  is  a  well-known  one,  haiing  been 
flnred  by  Dr.  Of&t.^ 

Mr.  Paseoe  exhibited  two  beantalol  patella-Uke  objeets  with  a  Anted 
•orfaoe,  from  Port  Lincoln,  snppoBed  to  be  the  cases  of  fwnalna  of  a 
^peeies  of  Coeona.    They  were  foond  upon  tho  Enealyptos. 

The  President  exhibited. specimens  and  highly-msifpufied  drawing 
of  a  minnte  new  Myriapodons  insect,  which  he  had  detected  in  his 
grounds,  at  High  Elms,  Kent,  remarkable  for  the  compaiatiTO  paucity 
of  the  legs,  one  pair  being  attached  to  the  first  se^ent,  and  two  pairs 
to  each  of  the  four  following  segments.  It  is  ex^emely  active, 
aHhon^  only  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  He  proposed  to 
name  it  Panropns.  He  had  observed  that  it  had  the  habit  of  cleaning 
its  legs  by  drawing  them  through  its  month. 

The  Sccretaiy  exhibited  some  Beans  from  Egypt,  very  much  in- 
fssted  wlili  a  small  species  of  Bmohns ;  and  Mr.  W.  Bof^xs  a  pale 
tariety  of  Hipparehia  jauira,  and  a  specimen  of  Bumia  cratagata ; 
the  left  fore  wing  and  the  riffht  hind  wing  were  pore  white,  tho  re- 
mainder of  the  insect  being  of  the  usual  dark  colour. 

The  Bev.  Douglas  Timins  sent  a  note  on  the  times  of  appearance 
in  France  of  Argynnis  Lathonia,  of  which  he  had  occasionally  ob- 
served three  broods,  the  third  appearing  in  September  in  fine  seasona. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  H.  Reeks,  giving  an  account  of  his  en- 
tomological eantures  in  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  MacLachlan  read  **  Descriptions  of  some  new  exotic  Psocida," 
preserved  in  the  Hopeion Museum  at  Oxford;  and  Mr.  Edward  Saun- 
ders read  a  paper  entitled  "  Descriptions  of  six  new  species  of  Bupres- 
tids),  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ghaleophorides  of  Lacordaire."  A  new 
Part  of  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Society  was  laid  upon  ihe  table. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
OF  RUSSIA  AT  TSARSKOE  SELO.  ' 

The  gardenB  of  the  Emperor  of  Bassia  at  Tsarskoe  Sale 
are  well  worth  a  ylBit  if  you  are  at  St.  Fetersbargb,  but  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  go  there  on  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
any  one  having  the  time  and  money  would  do  well  to  see  the 
botanioal  gardens  of  the  towns  in  his  route.  All  the  way  to 
Bt.  Petefsburgh  the  towns  haye  somathing  lor  the  hortionl* 
torist  to  see — ^for  instance,  the  gardens  at  BmsBels  are  Tory 
nicely  kept,  and  will  repay  an  inspection.  At  Potsdam  there 
are  the  king's  gardens,  and  at  Berlin  there  are  beantif  ally  laid 
out  gardens.  I  belieye  Cologne,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and 
Eonigsberg  aU  boast  gardens ;  and  one  can  hardly  go  through 
any  garden  without  picking  up  some  hint.  If  you  are  a eo  •  laint  ed 
with  the  language  of  the  countiy,  and  can  conyerse  freely  with 
the  gardener,  he  will  exchange  ideas,  and  be  muoh  pleased  to 
think  you  have  journeyed  so  far  in  order  to  see  his  garden. 
Jn  short,  travelling  does  every  one  good ;  it  shakes  our  pre- 
judices, gives  us  fresh  ideas,  makes  us  think  better  of  other 
folk,  and,  lastly,  gives  us  something  to  think  about  when  we  get 
home.    All  this,  however,  is  taking  me  away  from  my  subject. 

I  had  the  good  fortane  to  know  an  officer  in  the  Imperial 
anny  with  whom  I  easily  gained  acoeas  to  all  the  houses,  the 
palace  as  well ;  a  description  of  this,  however,  would  not  suit 
the  readers  of  the  Journal.  The  inevitable  sentinel  touched 
his  **  kepi  "  as  we  passed  over  the  bridge  into  the  park.  Here 
were  many  promenaders ;  for  when  the  Imperial  family  are  not 
staying  at  Tsarski,  as  it  is  commonly  pronounced,  any  one 
may  walk  about  the  grounds.  Broad,  sandy,  curving,  undulat- 
ing walks,  overshadowed  by  numerous  trees  and  shrubs,  make 
a  delightful  change  from  the  hot  glaring  quays  and  perq>eo- 
iiyes  of  St.  Petersbnigh ;  and  hither  it  is  that  the  Cooit  comes 
when  it  quits  the  winter  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Neva.  Here  are  miniature  lakes,  surrounded  by  trees  and  grassy 
slopes,  with  rowing  and  sailing  boats  dancing  on  their  sur- 
faces. One  of  these  lakes — ^the  largest — lies  immediately  below 
the  palace,  and  on  a  sunny  breezy  day  looks  beautifully  cool. 

Here  we  have  a  succession  of  sloping  walks  and  level  strips 
of  gravel.  This  is  a  montagne  Ruste,  only  now  the  snow  is  all 
gone,  and  nothing  is  seen  but  a  long,  long  walk  about  12  feet 
wide,  stretching  away  for  hundreds  of  yards.  As  we  went 
along,  I  noticed  a  very  pretty  young  lady — ahe  held  a  pape- 
lasse,  or  oigarette,  in  her  delioately-gloyed  hand,  and  begged 
a  light  of  a  handsome  young  officer  who  stood  by  her  side  1 


Ifaayladby  do  smh  thingi  inttutaastani  ooolttty,  VittfH^Ni 
not  rait  oar  Btti^Mk  notions.  At  the  Ur  esd  ofttte-taf 
walk  we  ramarked  an  artifieial- xot^  bridge.  IttnmM  Oe 
path  and  rose  in  the  air  so  high  that  one  was  tempted  to  think 
it  was  too  large  to  have  been  made  by  human  hands.  A  walk 
led  up  to  it,  and,  on  attaining  the  annunit,  iiie  wind  was 
strong  enough  to  blow  one  away,  had  it  not  been  te  4he 
parapet.  The  view  of  tiie  lake  and  palace  from  this  point  wa« 
superb ;  but  the  task  of  describing  this  I  leave  for  abler  paaa. 

And  now  to  the  ranges.  The  first  house  we  entered  was  a 
half  spaa— -a  kind  of  house,  by  the  way,  to  whieh  I  am  yaiy 
partial  for  yineries-^with  Vines  planted  inside  the  honae,  ana 
running  over  to  the  wall  at  the  back.  In  front  was  a  facioad 
stage,  then  a  path,  followed  by  another  stage  for  StzavlMTDes 
and  the  like.  From  this  seoond  stage  to  the  rafters  was  a 
trellis  screen,  which  served  as  a  support  to  some  smaller  Tinea. 
On  a  shelf  near  the  glass  fixed  to  this  trellis  were'Stiawbeniea 
bearing  nicely ;  the  sorts  I  was  unable  to  learn,  as  til&e  head 
gardener  was  awav,  and  we  had  only  a  lad  to  show  us  tfarou^ih. 

Passing  through  a  grazed  corridor,  we  came  into  anothtt 
house  of  the  same  shape,  and  filled  with  delicious  A|iziflotB. 
This  was  in  May,  whieh  spCAks  well  for  the  gardener,  when  we 
think  of  the  fearful  climate  during  the  winter  months.  B 
was  in  that  winter  that  a  horse  trotted  into  its  stable  in  8t 
Petersburgh  with  its  rider  frozen  to  death  in  the  saddle! 
Such  cold  as  this  we  should  be  quite  unable  to  cope  with,  but 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  This  house.  No.  2,  was 
about  60  feet  long  by  15  broad.  A  path  led  throu|^  it,  and  on 
the  right  there  was  a  sloping  trellis,  covered  with  trees  in  first- 
rate  health,  extending  to  the  rafters:  on  the  left,  wins 
stretched  to  form  an  arch,  over  which  were  trained  the  fniit 
trees.  There  was  a  stage  under  this  for  various  pot  planU, 
and  a  pendent  stage,  dose  to  the  glass,  for  fozdng  eady 
Strawberries. 

In  this  range  were  seven  houses,  eaeh  from  50  to  100  feet 
in  length,  and  all  constructed  and  arranged  on  nearly  tihe 
same  plan.  I  regret  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  speak  in  detail 
respecting  the  heating  apparatus.  In  every  case  flues  warmed 
the  houses,  but  more  I  cannot  say  to  be  eertain  of  speaking 
stxirtly  within  the  truth. 

A  second  range  of  houses,  numbering  five  in  aU,  contained 
fine  healthy  specimens  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Tines,  and  Stmw- 
berries  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Some  weze  in  bud,  soma 
fiowering,  and  some  just  setting  the  fndt,  and  all,  I  must 
say,  looked  extremely  well.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Bivers's  houapa 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  can  fairiy  say  tbeea 
would  not  have  been  shamed  by  the  great  Bawbridge worth 
fruit-houses. 

In  the  connecting-houses,  or  vestibules,  were  kept  some 
prciiy  i.o*A  erinrr  rhrubs,  so  that  in  passing  from  house  to  house 
the  eye  wab  ibiiwed  by  gay  colours.  Here  were  no  speei- 
mens  worth  mentioning,  only  the  place  deserves  notioe.  In- 
stead of  going  direct  from  one  house  into  the  next,  you  paaa 
through  a  little  oonservatory— perhaps  10  or  12  feet  in  langith, 
filled  with  plants,  and  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  neatness  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment would  have  struck  any  gardener.  Not  a  braneh 
untied  or  out  of  place,  hardly  a  leaf  lying  on  the  path,  and  yat 
there  was  no  bustle,  no  ndse ;  the  men  all  worked  quietly,  iad 
without  attracting  attention,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  see, 
appeared  intelligent. 

I  trust  this  rapid  sketch  may  help  to  show  what  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  in  my  previous  letters,  that  our  friends 
in  the  East  are  both  clever  and  artistic  in  their  hortieultunl 
pursuits.  Let  us  hope  the  friendship  which  seems  to  be 
springing  up  betwixt  us  may  be  furthered  by  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  each  other's  ways,  and  may  we  gaxdaners 
help  in  so  desirable  a  result. — Patelik. 


ToDXOBDBW  Botanical  Societt. — ^Mr.  Bogers,  of  Manchester,  waA 
BpedmenB  of  the  interesting  Crocos  nodiflonu,  gathered  at  Nortiienden. 
The  same  gentleman  sent,  also,  a  nnmber  of  specimens  of  Lady  Fenis, 
raised  from  spores  by  Mr.  Olover,  an  enthnsiaatie  Manchester  ii  malum. 
They  were  mainly  fonns  of  Miss  Frizell*s  Lady  Fern,  AtfaynoB 
Filix-foemina  Frisellie.  We  remadmd  one  form  splendidly  tAUilad; 
another,  which  mi^t  fitly  be  named  ^*  samesam,"  was  wrj  caaoos. 
It  was  remarked  by  the  Resident  that  the  vaneties  of  British  Fckbb 
were  '*  evidently  breaking  up  into  groups  like  the  genera  of  otiier 
plants."  Bef  erring  to  Crocus  nndifloros,  the  Libianan  stated  that  he 
nad  recentlymet  with  a  large  patch  of  it---a  hundred  plants  or  wuan-^ 
near  Gbeat  House,  in  Stansfield.  This  is  worthy  of  note,  as  bein^  the 
first  instance  of  the  plant  having  been  f  oimd  in  me  neighbonrhooa. 
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CONSTRUCTING  ICB-HGUSEa 

It  may  be  iiatowtfag  mmI  naef ol  aft  this  fleaion  to  disonm 
thA(v»ddiw  modM  of  proMrring.  ioe.  On  Uub  subjaoft  I  for  onB 
Bhooldlika  to  Imnr  the  ttzperienee  of  othan,  so  I  will  xiow  slate 
thtaiteant  meftbode  wbioh  I  hare  tried. 

Tha  fifst  mm  after  the  old  style*  as  I  was  iastnusted  by  the 
olc^gaMbBer,  now,  poor  man,  no  more.  I  well  remember  his 
orcNfftf  **Now,  lads,  yoa  most  pack  the  stnMr  1  foot  thiok 
be*wee»the  house  and  ieey  and  wedge  it  fiim,  or  ehn  the  ioe 
wiU  no*  keep  till  Norambets."  "  Bat/*  I  say,  "  sir,  by  July  or 
Angast  the  straw  is  always  rotten ;  so,  wet  dirty  straw  will  be 
agidnslr  ita  keeping."  **(Hi,  that's  your  idea«  is  it,  yonng 
Bfoeooli  Sproutf  I  oan  teU  yon  thai  I  haf?e  had  the  oharge  of 
filBng  this  house  for  nearly  forty  yeais,  and  I  should  now 
know  better  than  yon."  "  Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "  if  you  wiU 
aUow  me  to  peek  one  half  of  the  house  with  strnw  and  the 
other  without^  we  shall  then  see  wMdh  is  best  for  keeping." 
**  Tery  well,  my  boy,  yea  shall  do  as  you  wiA ;  but  remember, 
I  do  not  like  these  new-femgled  ways."  So  in  June  the- house 
waa  opened,  and  there  was  little  or  no  differenoe  to  show  which 
mode  had  the  advantage ;  but  by  August  the  ioe  which  had  been 
packed  with  about  12  inofaes  of  straw  had  left  the  wall ;  the  ice 
at  the  side  without  straw  was  about  6  inches  from  the  wall, 
and  by  November  it  had  the  adyantage  by  14  inches :  so  straw 
after  this  was  not  used  except  in  the  passage. 

The  best  system  I  ever  found  was  to  padk  the  ice  in  sawdust, 
placing  about  1  foot  round  the  ioe,  beating  it  solid  as  the  fiHing 
proceeded,  and  when  this  was  finished  to  place  about  the  same 
thickness  at  the  top. 

A  very  important  point  respecting  which  I  ask  for  informa- 
tion is  this.  Should  an  ice-house  be  ventilated  ?  I  am  aware 
that  many  advocate  ventilation,  but  I  could  never  perceive  any 
advantage  from  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,,  the  reverse.  Ice 
always  dissolves  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  below 
the  ventilation  it  always  keeps  the  best.  If  I  were  about  to 
build  an  iee-honee  I  should  hofe  it  so  arranged  aa  to  ha^9  a 
flat  plaoe  at  the  top  to  break  the  ice  on,  also  to  have  the  dmie 
at  the  same  place  to  avoid  all  side  ventilation.  On  the  outside 
of  the  walls  I  would  have  ashes  peeked  between  them  and  the 
floil  to  keep  the  house  as  dry  as  possible.  The  ice-house  ^en 
finished  I  would  cover  with  Ivy,  not  trees,  and  proper  drainage 
fihonld  not  be  foigotton.— B.  H. 


THE  CULTIVATION  AND    PREPARATION  OF 

CASTOR  OIL  IN  ITALY. 
Two  species,  or  more  probably  varieties,  of  Bicinus,  are 
found  growing  spontaneously  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy — ^B.  com- 
namiB  and  B.  aMcanus,  the  distinction  being  chiefly  in  the 
stigmata,  of  which  the  former  has  three  deeply-forked,  and  the 
latter  six. 

I  have  not  been  abler  to  learn  at  what-  epoch  these  phmlB 
w«M  iatoDduced,  but  it  would  seem  probable,  from  the  eariy 
ui»of  castor  oil,  that  they  have  figured  amongst  Itafiaa,  or  at 
leaei  ^oilian  plants,  from  a  remote  period,  chooamg  their 
hsAl&ti*  in  the  moist  thickets  that  abound  near  the  sooHMRr 


Ae  cultivation  of  Castor-oil  plants  for  the  pvrpoee  of  com- 
nwms,.  and  espeeiaUy  for  export  trade,  has  a  compacaitively 
reoBBt  date,  and  the  introduction  of  one  of  the- moat  ealnataeb 
TSriatieS' dates  back  but  twelve  years. 

AHhoQg^  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  neattyvvwy  prou 
¥lnoe  in.th»  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Papal  EMaftee^  it  is 
chiefly  ffom  the  province  of  Verona  that  we  draw- our  supplies 
both  oi  seed  and  oil.  There  are  other  large  manufactories  at 
Tmgfaifii.  Genoa,  &e.,  but  both  there  as  in  the  Veronese  terri- 
UXBiy^ilk  ift frequently  found  necessary  to  purchase  foreign  seed 
to  maie  up  for  the  seanily  of  the  native  supply,  which  is 
roydMed  in  great,  measore  by  the  value  of  Maize  and  Sagina — 
plinliyratewBgthaeamasoii  as  thatrefuindbythe  BXomm^ 

'Skm  two  prineipai  vanetinr  oi^tivated  south  of  Vemna  axw 
th^htek^-eeeded  or  Bgarptian,  and  th^red-seeded,  or  American. 
TteJaMv  yialdaa  graatat  par^eentine  of  oil  than  thafokmer, 
hm  Him  oil  is  na*  8<»  pafta  in  caleurL  The  Egyptian'  vmrietjf 
differs  also  in  requiring  a  rich  soil,  whereas  the  American 
plant  prefers  a  dry  soil  with  plenty  of  sun. 

Bpeaking  genexaUy,  the  land  best  adapted  for  the  cnliivation 
of  the  Castor-oil  plant  should  not  be  too  argillaeeous,  but 
fxiaUst  and  well  exposed  to  tha-suzu  In  NovenJier  the  ground 
is  ploughed  up  and  allowed  to  remain  all  the  winter  exposed  to 
thfr  frosts  and  north  winds,  which  are  frequently  severe.    By 


this  means  the  soil  is  well  broken  up,  and  in  the  spring  a  series 
of  deep*  furrows  are  made,  about  5  feet  apart  for  rich  soils,  or 
4  feet  for  ground  of  a  less  fertile  nature.  In  these  furrows  are* 
deposited  beds  of  stable  manure,  which  are  lightly  covered  up 
by  means  of  a  plough.  In  May,  or  before,  according  to  the 
precocity  of  the  season,  the  soil  in  the  farrow  is  well  mixeOy 
and  the  Couch  Grass  and  other  weeds  having  been  uprooted, 
planting  is  commenced.  The  seed,  which  is  carefully  selected, 
IB  held  in  the  aprons  worn  by  the  women,  who  take  up  three  or 
tour  gsains  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  and  thrust  them 
into  the  middle  of  the  farrow,  dexterously  earthing-up  the 
hole  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  fingers.  The  distance  between 
the  plants  should  be  about  8^  feet.  After  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  the  young  plants  will  have  sprung  up  to  a  height  of  about 
2  inches,  and  the  women  again  visit  the  fields  for  tiie  purpose 
of  selecting  the  strongest  plants  in  each  bunch,  destroying  the 
others  and  earthing-ap  the  chosen  one.  After  another  fifteen 
days,  the  plants  having  attained  a  height  of  about  8  inches,  a 
plough)  usually  drawn  by  two  oxen,  is  passed  between  them,  to 
turn  more  soU  into  the  farrows,  and  the  women  following 
earth-up  the  plants,  leaving  only  the  leaves  uncovered.  Later, 
the  "  incalzation,"  as  it  is  called,  is  repeated  with  the  spade,  and 
theplants  being  now  sufficiently  strong,  are  left  to  themselves. 

The  seeds  begin  to  ripen  early  in  September,  when  women 
with  baskets  on  their  arms  make  a  daily  gathering  of  the  ripe 
grains,  passing  by  each  plant  every  two,  three,  or  more  days, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  As  soon  as  gathered 
tibe  seeds  are  spread  out  on  an  open  fioor,  to  insure  their  being 
dry,  and,  as  they  retain  the  outer  covering,  are  called  "  Bidno 
investito."  To  obtain  the  seeds  as  they  are  met  with  in  com- 
merce, the  following  meana  are  adopted : — A  layer  of  about 
2  inehes  of  **  Blotno  investito  "  is  spread  over  the  wooden  floor 
of  the  bam,  and  a  man  without  shoes  takes  an  implement 
made  of  a  flat  pieoe  of  wood  about  20  inches  square,  under-' 
neath  which  is  attached  a  layer  of  cork  about  2  inches  in  thick- 
naea».JlMiai  iiith  a-Jwadle  springmg  at  right  aa^  from  ^m* 
wood  so  tha^it  may  be  used  by  t&e  man*  standing;  This  imple* 
ment»  la  paesiMd  backwards  and  forwardts  running  gently  ovee 
the  seeds,  so  a»  to  break  m*  the  integument,  which  ia  subaa^* 
quently  winnowed  away.  TJuhseed  with  double  covering  yMda- 
abeat  6<(  per  cent,  of  tJia  wumenM  ai4rioler 

Aa  seen,  as  the  gathering  of  the  seed  is  over,  thr  pkntaaaa 
cut  down  and  tied  in'  bnadies,  which  are  left  out  to  dr^,  and 
used  in  the  winter  for  imk  The  winnowed  integument  is  ah» 
used  for  burning  in  stoves,  or  for  mixing  with  stable  manure 
for  Vma*dreseing.  FfaiaKy,  v^en  the  land  i»  ploughed*  up  in 
NeinMrtiiTy  the  roots  arceoUeoted,  dried,  and  used  for  bunaing. 
A  ceilBitt  oleaginous  principle  appears  to  pervade  the  whola 
phmtrraadSking  it  usetal  as  a  heal-giving  and  brilliant  cona- 
bustiblei 

The  hei(^e<  the  BMbmi  vaffe»  from  6  to  10  ftot  aeeording 
t<»  the  settt,  am  that  the  haibaadmen  have  to  take  into  can* 
sideiation  ittf  p»ohM»  gsow^  in  order  to  aliew  a  suffieieat 
spaee  for  thadawslopmnftt  of  the  bmnehes.  It  ia  caieulated 
that  thaVeipaaaa  territmrf  akme  yielda  aa  annual  produce  of 
over  five  mffiloa  kflegiamaiaa  of  seed,  [4SM  tone]  baiag  laaa 
thaa  thaquaatilaf  vaqoiMd  by  the  maanfaetusan,  who  are  thus 
oUSgadto  uBO^  partiott  of  foseiga  seed. 

Tha  psepassfe!«»^  of^  tha  oR  i9  ooadmatad  with  gsea*  emt,  86 
thal^  even  the  laak  iaMwpMBt^  ia  remoMd  before  tha^  seed  is 
to  pvesssaa^   Pbr  this  purpose^  the  gndna  arv  passed 


tlmnc^'  a  madrinacensiatlag  of  two  lsig»  rev<^ving  woodea 
rotten,  banaaMi  wUeh  la  ptaeed  a  poweiftil  wtenowLng-maBhine 
for  the  sapaaatfte^  oi  the  seed  from  the  eoveriag,  now  become 
broken  by  th«aalioa  of  the  eylinders-.  Am^- further  guasaatea,  a 
numbaa  of  littlagirie  are  easployed  as  sartwiu^  aadfortMs  pms 
pose  aaauaaaify  seated,  when,  placing  thai  seed  befere  them  by 
small  quaatitiaB,  thay  reject  those  fibnrwMeh  the  seed-coat  has 
been  imperfectly Temoved,  as  well  aa  the  damaged  and  raaeid 
grains,  throwing  the  good  onea  inta  baskala placed  beneatii* 

Every  manafeoCasy  of  any  iiaportaae»has  ai  least  fi^  or  sia 
hydwulo  pissaagy  whldli  aae  ptoaed  in  arroom  heated  in  wintear 
ta  a  luaipiiiufttia  of  about  78^  T^hr.  S)a»ag,  eeaeaev  bempea 
j^reevbagi^  aboat  14  inches  wkke,  are  always  kept*  readjf,  and 
in  eaah  it  pkoai  aheat  thiae  kilogvamnns  of  cleaned  seed. 
The  bag,  being  longer  than  wide,  folds  over  when  in  the  press, 
and  between  it  and  the  superposed  one  is  placed  a  sheet  of 
iron  that  has  been  heated  to  about  90^  Fahr.  The  presses 
usually  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  bags,  which  have  a  thick- 
ness of  rather  less  than  2  inches  each.  All  the  oil  which  flows 
from  this  pressure  is  of  the  first  quality.  The  marc  is  now 
ground  in  a  mill,  and  again  placed  in  the  bags ;  the  sheet  iron. 
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as  nsnal,  is  placed  between  each  layer,  and  the  whole  gently 
heated  np  to  abont  KKT  Fahr.,  when  it  is  again  subjected  to 
pressure,  the  result  of  which  is  a  further  yield  of  straw- 
coloured  oil,  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printer's  ink, 
&Q,  The  blanched  seeds  sometimes  yield  a  total  of  40  per 
cent,  of  oil.  The  fizst  quality  is  kept  in  a  warm  place  (in 
iommer  just  beneath  the  rooA,  for  some  days,  and  deposits  a 
quantity  of  mucilaginous  ana  fatty  matter,  after  which  it  is 
filtered.  The  filteting  bags  are  made  of  a  cloth  found  in  com- 
merce, and  have  a  capacity  of  seven^logrammes  of  oil.  When 
filled,  the  mouths  of  these  bags  bemg  tied  up,  they  are  placed 
on  the  tin-lined  shelves,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  r6und  a 
room  that,  by  the  aid  of  tubes,  the  filtered  oil  flows  from  all 
sides  into  the  yessel  placed  to  receive  it.  Each  room  usually 
contains  about  2000  kilogrammes  of  oil,  the  temperature  being 
kept  at  about  55°  Fahr.  The  exhausted  marc  is  used  as  a 
manure  for  Hemp  and  Flax,  for  which  t>urpose  it  is  supposed 
to  be  well  adapted. 

Some  little  while  ago  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  maro  as  a 
cosmetic  in  the  same  way  as  we  employ  almond  meal,  but  it 
d^d  not  answer  this  purpose,  as  it  was  found  to  possess  con- 
siderable irritant  properties.  Might  not  these  quuities  render 
it  a  useful  counter-irritant  applied  as  catapUuuna?     As  the 


maro  is  readily  obtainable  in  England,  it  would  be  as  weU  i! 
some  one  were  to  report  on  its  therapeutical  Taloe. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  difFerenoe  of  quaUij  in 
Italian  castor-oils,  and  of  tibe  tendency  in  some  samples  to 
deposit  fatty  granules  in  cold  weather ;  but  the  oil  ptepaied 
according  to  the  method  just  described,  which  is  that  emplyed 
in  the  Veronese  territory,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  taste  or  ^ 
pearance,  and  gives  little  or  no  deposit  in  the  oidmai  '  ~^ 
peratures  of  winter.  The  deposit  complained  of  is 
greater  heat  having  been  employed  in  the  proceesee  of] 
and  filtration. 

From  the  large  doses  of  the  oil  used  in  Italy,— son 
2  ozs.,  simple  or  mixed  with  almond  oil,— 4t  would  seem  thai 
the  comparative  tastelessness  and  brilliazifly  of  the  oil  are 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  its  purgative  power.  I  have  hesxd 
or  read  t)iat  the  Chinese  use  castor-oil  in  their  salada.  Surely 
it  can  possess  but  feebly  the  purgative  qualities  of  o4her 
caster-oils,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  eUmatic  influenees  and 
mode  of  ciiltivation  oppose  the  devdo|iment  of  the  pozgative 
principle,  which  is  still  further  lessened  in  the  oil  by  a  cazefol 
preparation.  It  is  probable  that  to  some  such  causes  we  must 
attribute  the  peculiar  blandness  of  true  Italian  oastor-oiL— 
H.  Obovss,  Florence  (in  PharmaeeuHcal  JounuU^. 


NEW  BOOK. 
The  Vsgietaelb  Wobu>  :  Being  a  HUtary  qf  Pl^nU  with  their  Botanical  DemsriptUms  and  Peculiar  Properties    ^  Lovm 

FiGuiER.    Chapman  St  Hall,  London. 


Ths  other  day  we  were  remarking  how  soience  was  now 
universally  popularised,  and  that  men  could  be  found  who  had 
the  art  of  jmSong  the  driest  snbjeets  palaiable,  just  as  the 
Freneh  ^ook  made  a  ragoCtf  the  basis  of.  whieh  was  a  pair  of 


old  leather  breeehef,  and  obtained  the  sjmobation  of  such  an 
epicure  as  the  old  Duke  6t  Queensbeoy.  we  referred  to  reoent 
works  on  astronomy,  geology,  ohemistzy,  and  many  others.  We 
went  farther  back,  pohited  out  how,  even  in  law,  Coka*s  Bepozts 


had  been  versified ;  and  botany  had  been  made  a  romance  in 
Darwin's  **  Loves  of  the  Plants."  The  friend  with  whom  we 
were  conversing  there  interposed,  by  adding,  *'Ah!  but  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  botanical  work  that  is  instrurtive 
as  well  as  popular."  Our  reply  was  placing  in  his  hand  the 
volume  the  title  of  which  we  have  copied  abote,  and  we  ob- 


tained his  assent  to  our  osinion  that  it  is  the  best  book  for 
imparting  botanical  knowledge  attractively  whieh  has  hitherto, 
been  published. 

H.  Figuier  is  one  of  those  to  whom  we  alluded,  who  mMOy 
have  the  art  oi  making  dry  subjects  palatable;  and  he  is  ik 
master  of  the  art,  for  whilst  makhig  uiem  palatable,  he  does 
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BOt  omit  parts  which  the  student  must  at  some  time  digest ; 
hot  he  so  introduces,  so  arranges,  and  so  spices  them,  that 
none  are  Ul-flayonred,  and  none  pnt  on  one  side.  Dropping 
our  metaphor,  this  volume  is  written  in  nnteehnioal  language, 
begins  hy  inserting  a  seed  in  the  soil,  follows  it  through  all  its 
Qhinges,  the  growth  of  the  perfect  plant,  the  development  and 
lues  of  the  various  parts,  the  phenomena  of  plant  life,  the 
TBrious  forms  plants  assume,  and  by  which  th^  are  classed ; 
shows  how  they  are  distributed  over  ihe  world's  surface,  and  the 
scenery  they  forin  by  their  associated  groups.  All  this  is  told 
in  readable  language,  and  illustrated  by  446  woodcuts,  and 
twenty-four  fall-page  views  of  the  scenerv  formed  by  the  plants 
in  their  native  places.  These  illustrations  are  most  artistic. 
But  we  have  borrowed  from  Messrs.  Ohapman  &  Hall  two  of 
the  engravings,  and  we  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judg- 


'*  The  flower  of  Victoria  regia  is  about  40  inches  in  drcum- 
lerence.  The  efFect  produced  upon  Sir  Bobert  Schombur^, 
when  he  first  saw  this  magnificent  flower  on  the  Biver  Berbioe 
is  thus  described :—  , 

'* '  It  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  while  contending  with  the 
cUfBouUies  nature  opposed  in  different  forms  to  our  progress  up 
the  Biver  Berbice,  umt  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  river 
expanded,  and  formed  a  currentless  basin.  Some  object  on  the 
fk>uthem  extremity  of  this  basin  attracted  my  attention ;  it 
wai  impossible  to  form  any  idea  what  it  oould  be ;  and,  ani- 
maiing  the  crew  to  increase  the  rate  of  ^eir  paddlinff,  we  were 
shortly  afterwards  opposite  the  object  tiiat  had  raised  my  curi- 
oflity— a  vegetable  wonder.  All  oalamitiee  were  forgotten;  I 
felt  as  a  botanist,  and  felt  my8e^  rewarded :  a  gigantic  leaf, 
from  5' to  6  feet  in  diameter,  salver-shaped,  with  a  broad  rim, 
<rf  a  lic^t  green  above,  and  a  vivid  crimson  below,  rested  on 
the  water.  Quite  in  character  with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the 
Inxuiiaat  flower,  consisting  of  many  hundred  petals,  passing  in 
atteniate  tints  from  pure  white  to  roise  and  pink.  The  smooth 
water  was  covered  with  the  Mdssli^s;  atkd,  aK  Irbwed  from  one 
to  the  other^  I  always  observed  something  new  to  admire.*  TEe 
leaves'  are  of  an  orbicular  form,  the  upper  surface  is  bright' 
green,  and  thdy  are  furnished  with  a  rim  round  the  'mal^; 
from  8  to  5  inohesin  height;  on- the  inside  the  rim  has  a  green 
edbur,  and  on  the  outside,  like  the  xmder  surface  oif  the  ]eaf,  it 
i»  of  a  brij^hterimson ;  they  have  prominent  ribs,  which  project 
an  inch  high,  radiating  from  a  common  centre;  these  are 
eroeffed  by  a  membrane,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  ^  a 
spider's  web;  the  whole  leaf  is  set  with  prickles,  and,  when 
yotmg,  is  rolled' up  longitudinally.  The  stock  of  the  flower  is 
an  indi  thick,  and  studded  with  prickles;  the  calyx  is  four- 
leaved;  each  sepal  is  7  inches  in  length,  and  4  inches  broad ; 
the  corolla  covers  the  calyx  with  hundreds  of  petals ;  when  first 
opened  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  but  subsequently  changes  to 
pink;  it  is  very  fragrant.  Like  all  other  Water  Lilies,  its 
petals  and  stamens  pass  into  each  other,  a  petal  often  being 
found  surmounted  witii  half  an  anther.  The  seeds  are  nume- 
rous, and  imbedded  in  a  spongy  substance.  Tins  plant  has  by 
sdme  botanists  been  placed  in  the  genus  Euryale,  wnilst  LincUey 
thinks  it  is  nearer  Nymphiea,  &om  which  it  differs  in  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  distinct,  the  papilla  of  the  stigma  being 
prolonged  into  a  horn,  and  the  changing  colour  of  its  petals. 
This  splendid,  plant  has  now  been  successfolly  cultivated  in' 
many  of  the  hothouses  of  this  country.  BeauUfal  specimens 
wre  to  be  seen  in  the  Boyal  Gardens,  at  Kew,  and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  at  Ohatsworth,  Slon  House,  and  elsewhere." 

'*  *  There  is  no  order  of  plants,'  says  Dr.  Lindley,  writing  of 
Orchids,  *  the  structure  of  whose  flowers  is  so  anomalous  as 
regards  the  relation  borne  to  each  other  by  the  parts  of  repro- 
duction, or  so  singular  in  respect  to  the  form  of  the  floral 
envelope.  Unlike  other  endogenous  plants,  the  calyx  and 
coroUa  mre  not  similar  to  each  other  in  form,  texture,  and 
colour ;  neither  have  they  any  similitude  to  the  changes  of 
outline  that  are  met  with  in  such  irregular  flowers  as  are 
produced  in  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  creation.  On  the 
contrary,  by  an  excessiye  development  and  singular  conforma- 
tion of  one  of  the  petals  called  the.labellum  or  lip,  and  by 
irregularities  either  of  form,  size,  or  direction  of  the  other 
sepals  and  petals,  by  the  peculiar  adhesion  of  these  parts  to 
each  other,  and  by  ike  occasional  suppression  of  a  po^on  of 
them,  flowers  are  produced  so  grotesque  in  form  that  it  is  no 
longer  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  th^  can  be  compared, 
but  their  resemblance  must  be  sought  in  the  animal  worlu. 
Hence  we  see  suah  names  among  our  native  plants  as  the  Bee, 
Fly,  Man,  Lizard,  and  Butterfly  Orchis,  and  appeUatlons  of  a 
like  nature  in  foreign  eomitries.'    Of  these  resemblances  some 


idea  may  be  formed  by  the  annexed  engraving,  where  1  repre- 
sents Onddium  raniferum,  or  the  Frog  Onddium,  so  culed. 
because  its  Up  bears  at  its  base  the  figure  of  a  frog  couchant ; 
2,  Peristeria  data,  the  Spirito  Santo  plant  of  Panama,  in  whose 
flower  we  flnd  the  likeness  of  a  dove  in  the  act  of  descending 


on  the  Up ;  3  is  Prescottia  colorans,  who^e  Up  is,  a  fleshy  hood ; 
4,  Gongoraiulva ;  5,  CirrhsBa  tristis ;  6,  Gycnoohes  ventricosum, 
singularly  like  a  .swan,  ^he  arched  column  forming. the  head 
and  neck;  7,  Oncidiom  piilvinatum ;  8,  Bolbof^yUum  barbi- 
gerum ;  9,  Catasetum  viride ;  and  10,  Peristeria  oerina." 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  translator 
has  done  his  work  weU,  and  we  know  of  no  oversight  except 
one  in  the  preface,  which  j  consequently,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  book's  correctness — ^we  sdludeto  the  statement  that 
plants,  the  world's  "  natural  ornament,  were  absent  ".before  the 
Deluge. 

NOTES  AND  GliEANINGS. 

Mb.  Joseph  Henderson,  who  for  more  than  half  a  century 
was  the  gardener  of  the  Earls  FitzwilUam,  at  Wentworti^- 
'Woodhouse,  died  on  the  22nd  of  November.  He  had  left  the 
Earl's  service  in  1863.  Not  only  waf(  he  a'gbod  gardener,  but 
a  good  botanist.'  His  notes,  pubUshed.  in  the  '*  Magazine  of 
Botany,"  in  1837,  on  the  germination  of  Ferns,  and  some  other 
researches  in  the  same  field,  obtained  for  him  an  Associateship 
of  the  Linnean  Society. 

-^-^  We  repeat  our  reminder  that  the  latest  date  at  which 
gardeners  can  send  notice  of  their  intention  to  be  exiiunined  at 
Chiswick  on  the  18th  inst.,  is  the  11th. 

In  addition  to  the  cups  we  mentioned  as  already  pro- 
mised as  prizes,  to  be  awarded  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Exhibition  at  Bury  next  July,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  £25  for  the  UuUes' cup  for  the  beet  odleetion  of  Ordiids, 
is  provided,  as  weU  as  the  Borough  Memben'  and  the  Town 
cups. 

In  ofder  to  control  the  temperature  of  hothouses,  as  we 

see  by  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Morin  has  oonstmoted  a 
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themioineter,  sb  f(AowB :— A  pUtuiiun  we  Ib  fiwed  inta  ik%  - 
ItttA,  and  a  seoond  wire  is  inserted  at  ihfr  lowest  degree  whieli 
qgrbe  tolerated  in  the  bcildihg.  Both  wires  axe  connected 
wifli  a  galTBnie  battery.  As  long  as  the  meroozy  stande  at  the* 
ni^pnr  height,  thus  indicating  snjQ&cient  heat,  the  enrrent  ia 
emBd,  and  a  magneto-electrical  apparatns,  in  the  dwelling  of 
the  keeper,  is  kept  in  motion ;  bat  if  the  building  become  cold 
the  meronry  sinks,  the  current  is  broken,  and  the  magnetic 
apparatns  ceases  to  move.  Dr.  K^^ibansch  has  modified  this 
apparatus  so  as  to  be  seUlregnlating,  By  a  similar  eoatri'vance 
he  opens  and  shits  the  ^entilatoraaeeosding  to  the^temperature 
—the  whole  syilem  being  davma.  by  an  eleotro*iiui0net. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHEN    OASDEN. 

In  fa^Krazable  weather  carry  out  whatever  digging,  trenching, 
and  draining  have  been  marked  out  for  completion  during  the 
winter ;  deferred  until  a  later  period  severe  weather  may  set  in, 
and  thus  the  operations  may  be  retarded,  and  many  advantages 
lost.  Cohhagea^  hoe  between- the  earliest-planted,  also  between 
Lettuces,  l^is  should  be  frequentiy  done  to  growing  crops 
through  the  wixitev,  a*by  kaeping  the  surface  loose  and  open  frost 
is  prevented  from  penetiaii&g  te  any  great  deptti,  and  the  roots 
are  kept  in  a  more  aelvr0.8tBte.  (knroU,  on  a  dry  wann.b<Nrd^ 
a  few  beds  of  E'arlyFrani»«r  Shortstop  RadUh  shoidd  be  sown, 
either  singly  or  with  tie  fllwit  Horn  Carrot.  Oovev  the  beds 
with  straw  or  litter  till  theseede  vegetate,  when  they  should  be 
tmcovered  every  day  when  not  fioety.  A  frame  should  likewise 
be  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat  foe  Bowing  the  above  to  draw 
early.  Ctlery  and  Ca/rdo<ms  may  have  a  fined  earthing-up  when 
theaoil  is  dry,  if  the  weather  ba#  prevented  its  being  done 
sooner.  LeeM  shoald  likewise  hane  more  earth  drawn  to  them 
before  Beyeie  frosts  set  in.  They  are  an  exoefient  vegetable 
when  well  blanched.  Peas,  whenever  the  ground  becomes  dry 
put  in  a  second  crop  of  these  and  Mazagan  Beoiu,  as  the  first 
crop  will  meet  likely  fail  through  the  wet  state  of  the  soil.  If 
Peas  are  sown  in  the  open  quarters,  the  drills  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  ridge  of  earth  left  to  the  north  or  east  of  the  rows. 
Keep  down  mice  by  trapping,  they  are  sometimes  troublesome 
to  early-sown  crops  of  the  above.  Land  intended  for  Potato 
culture  should  be  rough-dug,  and  exposed  to  the  aetion  of  the 
weaAhes  as  much  as  possible,  and  manure,  if  empkyed  at  all, 
ehonld  be  most  sparingly  applied. 

FBUIT   OABDEN. 

If  hitherto  dela^.  Strawberry-beds  should  be  dressed  with 
short,  rich  manure.  We  are  not  partial  to  the  practice  of  dig- 
ging between  the  rows.  The  manure  can  remain  on  the  surface 
vxMl  tiie  spring,  when  it  can  be  slightly  pricked  in  with  a  fork. 
Bemove  all  unnecessary  runners  if  they  have  been  allowed  to 
dn.  Where  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  early,  a  portion  of  the 
i  promising  pot  plants  should  now  be  selected  and  placed 
in  a  pit  "Where  they  can  be  afforded  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  commanded,  a  Peach-house  or  vinery  which  has 
just  been  dosed  for  forcing  will  do.  They  must,  however,  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass,  for  they  require  all  the  light  that  can  be 
possibly  afforded  them  at  this  season,  and  a  free  admission  of 
air  on  mild  days,  with  a  low  temperature  until  the  fruit  is 
fairly  set ;  and  if  these  conditions  can  be  combined  with  bottom 
heat,  success  will  be  more  certain  than  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, and  this  will  be  more  easily  done  in  a  small  pit  than 
in  a  house  the  temperature  of  which  must  be  regulated  by 
other  things.  Finish  pruning  Currants.  Some  of  the  larger 
kindff  will  repay  the  attention  of  superior  culture ;  trained  to  a 
wall  and  spurred  as  Vines,  th^y  approach  some  varieties  of 
Gnpes  in  the  size  and  weight  of  their  bunches.  When  orchard 
trees  have  been  for  some  years  left  unpruned,  the  hand- saw  will 
be  required  to  thin  out  the  larger  branches.  Ee<^  the  middle 
of  the  trees  open  to  admit  air,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of 
fruit-buds  on  the  interior  branches.  It  is,  however,  a  bad 
paeliee  to  leave  any  description  of  fruit  tree  to  itself,  as  it 
weald  in  all  eases  pay  the  cultivator  to  prune  once  a-year  at 
least. 

FDOWBB  OABDXN. 

Let  lawns  be  well  rolled  when  sufficiently  dry  lor  tiie  purpose. 
Eveqr  part  of  the  turf  should  be  frequevtly  swept  during  the 
winter.  Nothing  adds  so  mnoh  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasnre- 
gEOuad  seenery  ae  well-kept  tnrf ;  and  when  eonneeted  with 
evergreen  shrubs,  an  agreeable  reUef  to  the  dreariness  of  the 
season  is  afforded,  whi^  renders  the  loss  of  more  attractive 
plants  less  to  be  regretted*.  At  the  same  time  see  that  the  walka 


are  kepi  dry  and  firm,  in  oidei  ibnt  thesf  M^b*tMf«ne&^mttf : 
comlortai  all  times.  While  thewmtber  eentiBiiea  >^^»* 
planting  of  deddnone.  treea  maj  be  precoedod  wKh,  prnviM.: 
the  state  of  the  land  will  t>6nBii  the  opeiatiott  to  hepsuitoiy 
oondnoted;  with  the  esueption  ol  the  more  hardy  kiadiH.tiM^ 
planting  of  evergreena  had  better  be  defearadtiUApBL  Bmi>i 
duons  treee  may  be  pruned  whenever  there  is  time*  auif*^ 
during  severe  frost.  Many  o<  the  lafger-growteg  plaata  wi^ 
only  require  going  over  onoe  in  two  or  three  yean,  to  zednes: 
stragglmg  shoots  to  proper  limite,  and  to  thus  out  wheiw  ♦» 
thick.  Smaller-growing  shnihs,  as  some  knde  of  Cytiig. 
and  Spirseas,  should,  however^  be  pnmed  ansnally,  if  a  goa* 
show  of  flowers  and  unilermly  shaped  bushes  aiedeetned.  Mr 
pruning  and  tyin^^dn  of  climbing  plante  on  treHises,  Ae.,  mi(f^ 
remain  till  Febnuury.  Many  of  the  above  idanta  are  peati^ 
evergreen,  and  when  pruned  at  this  season  their  supports  hflVT- 
a  somewhat  naked  appeannee  throughoot  the  winter,  lay 
etiaggling,  loose  growths  diould,  however,  be  entaway  at  cnaa* 
The  chief  anxie^  of  the  amatenr  ae  far  ae  TaHps,  Dahfiaa,  Ot^ 
nations,  and  Pinks  are  concerned,  is  now  brought  to  ft  fkm* 
Tulipe  ought  aU  to  be  planted,  and  if  thebed  haebeen  propedy 
made,  will  require  but  little  attention  till  they  are  fairiy  out  of 
the  ground.  Dahlias  oug^t  to  be  aU  taken  xxp  by  Jhiataaie,. 
and  their  tops  eut  off,  and  having  been  expoeed  nnder  eofvev  in 
adry.  airyplaee,as  reoommended  lately,  they  will  be  ready  ie 
stow  away.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  them  crown  dowaw«rda» 
for  it  sometimee  happene  that  an  exndaiion  of  saptahee  ptae* 
when  the  top  is  removed,  astd  has  a  pi^udioial  efieet  on  mm 
crown  of  the  root,  often  causing  rottenneee.  Oamationa  anst 
be  kept  hardy— that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  potted  ee^ 
If  obtained  since  the  middle  of  Oetober  tiiey  vnXL  renufaeittTMir 
more  attention,  for  at  this  time  of  year,  being  eempaBaUid^ 
stationary,  it  will  be  found  that  late-poited  layers  are  warn 
sueceptiUe  of  damp  and  frost  than  those  whieh  ana  wtU  sfftih 
Ushed. 

OBBBITHOUSB  MXD  OOSSBBVATOBT. 

Included  in  the  managem«&t  of  plante,  if  there  is  one  e»e^ 
that  should  exceed  others,  at  this  season  more  partieolarly,  it 
is  that  of  regulating  the  temperature— governing,  in  fiMt,  judi^ 
ciously  the  amoimt  of  fire  heat.  The  very  variable  nature  el 
the  weather  Utely  has  made  the  exact  fulfihnent  of  this  doty 
suffieiently  difficult ;  but  as  no  great  good  is  ever  attained  with^ 
out  some  expenditure  of  labour,  the  additional  trouble  shonU 
be  cheerfully  undertaken  with  the  belief  that  the  reward  will 
be  commensurate.  The  supposed  necessity  of  xesorting  to  fixes 
in  greenhouses  may  often  be  obviated  with  real  advantage  to 
plants  by  the  use  of  ni^^t-ooverings.  Double  mats,  or  wbaierreB 
may  be  devised  for  the  purpose,  will,  except  in  extreme  caeest 
mftiiytain  a  night  temperature  of  from  S&'  to  iff,  whieh  ia  aa 
amount  of  night  heat  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  ooonpants  of 
our  mixed  greenhouses  during  the  winter  months.  During  dull 
weather  occasional  fires  will  be  required  for  the  oonservatety ; 
they  should  be  lighted  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  the  honae 
may  be  thrown  open  during  the  day  to  promote  a  free  «r- 
eulation  of  air,  this  will  dry  up  damp,  and  help  to  ke^  tha^ 
plants  in  a  healthy  state. 

STOVS. 

This  will  require  a  very  libeml  ventilation  now,  inereawing 
fire  heat  if  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  it.    Still  tijp^ 
moisture  to  the  air,  although  in  a  diminished  degree ;  but  willi- 
hold  moisture  entirely  from  the  roots  of  deeiduous  Ordrids,  or 
those  sinking  into  a  state  of  repose.    Any  late  spedmeits,ar 
importations  making  late  growths,  should  have  the  fittest 
situation  in  the  house,  and  receive  a  little  moisture  at  the  roots 
occadonally;  light,  however,   is   the   great  derideratmaa  m 
order  to  produce  those  secretions  on  which  alone  depeMie 
the  power  of  going  through  a  long  winter  successfully.     If 
there  is  any  prospect  of  a  scardty  of  bloom  next  Mav,  np*j^ 
tion  of  the  Achlmenes  and  Gloxinias  should  be  repotted  at  oiM» 
and  placed  in  a  wann  part  of  the  stove,  choosing  eueh  ae  ha^ 
been  longest  at  rest,  and  a  few  Clerodendrons,  Allamandai^  a 
plant  or  two  of  Behites  spl^dens,  and  of  Dipladenia  ^ 


may  also  be  started.- 


,  EbaKs. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK 


Thi  work  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  repetition  of  that  ci 
last  week— wheeling  whilst  the  ground  was  hard  and  diy,  an*- 
digging  and  trendiing  when  the  reveisa,  but  fair  above. 

The  Dwarf  Kidney  Beam  grown  in  an  earth.*pit,  and  eovesaA 
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«hkh  oaimetmiiaefiir'ios  fhootix^purtieB  Ml^to^as  ijhd 
ISie  SBttU  pods  i8till>  ahawing  irill  Boi.liaTa  sim  heat  enoogl^ 
ia  0V6U,tBo  we  ihall  torn  the  j^anis  oat  ia  afioxd  jroom  for 
oQier  thiogiir,  Bxiob  as  Endlre.  Hante  Irmn  seeds  soim  i]i.potd 
out  of  doors  in  the  begixming  of  Oetober,  and  plaeed  in  a  pit 
where  there  was  heat  as  the  nights  beoame  too  cold,  are  now 
prodnoing.  Potted  a  lotior  snoeeiwion,  taming  them  oat  of 
fpor-inoh  pots  into  eight  and  ten-ineh  pots,  and  sowed  a  lot 
zDore  in  loor  and  five^neh  pots;  to  ise  InmsleBred  aftenraris  to 
Jaiger  pots.  Theehief  object  for  not  sowixxg in  the  prodacing- 
IMtost  oaoeisthemaeh  less  room  these  small  pots  take  up 
•tftst,  andwiiensoeh  pots-ean'be  gpased,  we  pv^ior  sowingda 
pOta  to  sowing  in  shaQcrw  boxes  and  transplanting  aftorwiwSs, 
as  the  plants  sofler  less  cheek  when  tamed  oat  of  the  small 
pots.  With  a  little  additional  care,  however,  the  plants  do  yezy 
weQwhen  transplanted  from  boxes.  In  either  case  the  soU 
.shoold  be  weU. aired  and  wanned  before  reeeiving  the  young 
plants.  Where  room  is  no  great  object,  it  takes  mach  less 
laboor  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  bed  at  once,  2  feet  from  the  glass, 
or  in  pots  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  produce  their  crop. 
Where  the  most  is^to  be  aoade  of  little  room,  the  ^ansplanting 
system  most  be  resorted  to.  We  hare  done  very  well  with  sac- 
Mssions  an  a  six-light  pit,  where  we  grew  nothing  else  for  the 
time,  by  sowing  first  three  lights  in  rows  2  feet  4qiart,  and  in 
about  three we^  sowing  tiie  other  three  lights.  As  soon  as  the 
first  sowing  was  6  inches  in  hfli|^t>  the  plants  were  earthed  up 
a  little,  leaving  a  shallow  farrow  between  the  rows.  When  the 
plants  were  in  bloom,  and  setting  their  froit,  or  pods  rather, 
another  sowing  was  niade  in  the  farrow,  and  covered  with  leaf 
moold ;  and  by  the  time  the  first  crop  was  nearly  oft  and  cleared 
•way,  the  second  crop  was  earthed  up,  and  the  farrow  left  for 
another  sowing,  and  thas  foar  or  six  lights  wonld  yield  a  good, 
Tegalar  supply.  For  this  mode  it  is  next  to  essential  that  there 
ahoald  be  the  means  of  oommanding  a  regular  bottom  heat, 
mnd  a  dry  heat  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit,  whioh.  ean  be 
made  into  a  moist  heat  as  desirable.  Under  saoh  treatment 
ihe  free  use  of  the  syringe  and  dear  warmed  soot  water  in 
Bonny  days,  constitute  a  great  safeguard  against  thrips  and  red 
spider,  both  of  whidi  are  apt  to  attack  Kidney  Beans  when  in 
a  dry  heat.  Soot  water  may  also  be  put  into  the  evaporating^ 
|>ans,  and  the  walls  may  be  whitened  with  lime  and  sulphur, 
and  a  "dash  of  soot'tif  they  -should  otherwise  be  too  white  and 
glaring. 

Qave  plenty  of  air  to  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Cauliflower  in 
head  and  young  plants,  and  to  Asparagus  ooming  tiirough,  and 

S laced  a  number  of  Potatoes  ia  small  pots,  to  root  in  the 
[ushroom-house  and  other  places,  to  prepare  them  for  pots  or 
for  beds. 

KSUIT  OABDXK. 

Took  the  whole  of  the  cleariags  from  flower-beds  to  make  a 
bottom  for  several  frames,  placed  leaves  and  mowings  from 
pleasure  grounds  on  the  top  of  them,  and  covered  all  with  half- 
deoayed  grass  and  Utter  that  had  formed  beds  for  cuttings,  lay- 
ing aside  the  more  rotten  part  on  the  surface,  to  go  for  manuring 
^e  ground  the  first  frosty  morning,  and  then  filled  titie  beds 
vdth  Strawberry  plants  ia  pots.  The  place  where  these  frames 
Stand  had  been  beds  for  Carrots,  JEUdishes,  Cucumbers,  Pota- 
toes^ Ac,  and  served  many  purposes  of  that  kind  in  spring  and 
rammer.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  fresh  Utter  and  leaves, 
the  beds  were  formed  chiefly  of  half rdeoayed  materials,  and  they 
wece  too  decayed  in  the  autumn  to  be  of  much  use  for  cuttings 
that  would  be  the  better  of  a  little  heat,  and,  therefore,  what 
was  on  the  beds  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  for  the  cuttings 
fresh  slight  beds  were  made  a  yard  or  so  in  front  of  them,  con- 
sisting dbiefly  of  a  mixture  of  long  grass  and  litter,  and  half- 
rotten  leaf  mould,  with  ashes  for  the  top ;  and  the  frames  being 
lifted  on,  a  good  place  was  secured  for  late  cuttings.  These, 
as  detailed  the  other  week,  have  now  been  housed,  aud  the 
frames  are  at  liberty.  The  beds  made  last  spring,  being  well 
decomposed,  were  wheeled  on  the  ground  for  Strawberrios 
during  the  first  frost  which  we  had,  and  on  their  site  the 
clearings  from  decayed  and  frosted  flower-beds  were  used  as 
a  botknn,  leaves  and  mowings  from  pleasure  grounds  placed 
above  them,  and  as  the  leaves  are  dry  and  loose,  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  them,  the  surface  of  the  beds  used 
lor  cuttings  is  i^aoed  aside  for  wheeling  at  the  ^ost  favour- 
able ofpotiuttity.  The  grass  and  litter  that  formed  the  base 
M  the  temporary  beds  are  forked  on  the  top  of  the  new 
bfldfl  At  the  back,  and  when  well  sbiken,  will,  especially  with  a 
sprinkHng  of  coal  ashes,  loim  a  mce  bottom  for  setting  the 
Strawbet^  pkms  in  pets-on,  merely  to  grve-theol  a  littte-fftart  ^ 


bMare  iahMi|(11tai«ii^'4iulli(avies.  :iMjnmSSi  utA.h^mU^ 
pluwge  ith^potsy  as  sdsh  a  jniaotoxa  isi  daiisip.«M£bfir4M7  buii 
more  violeiitbr.than  would  .puit^tbeStewibttftes ;  JmifwitliLns 
pots  aet  meroSly  on  the  Us^,  the^iieait  can.l>e^  xegnlated-.tM 
nioetybycihe  sir  kfbxrded.  gad  <wa>aBte  chaises  of  thahon— i 
in  which  we  intend  toJoxoa^  llibarty,  wejuight'  withJhMifi 
fature  labour  as  respects  moving,  fill  the8e<  shalvee  at  jotm^  hat 
they  are  not  at  libei^ ;  and  if  ihe«8tMMrbea:y-pots  were  oob'.tbe 
shelves  th^y  would  require  rmore  labaqr  in  wateztug  than  mOk 
be  necessary  in  iramea,  where  thcQT  inll  Jiaed  vary  little  ioiu^ 
month  to  come. 

Before  placing  the  8trawhei:ty»pots  in  ^e  frames  tha  <pQta 
were  washed,  the  larger  aud  somewhat  .apotted  leaves 4w3atfid 
earefally  off,  the  surface  of  the  soil  pricked  oiwr  with  a  pointail 
stick,  a  little  of  it  turned  off,  and  a  jdch  fresh  sniiaQiAg 
given.  If  a  pot  was  dry  it  was  watered  before  the  surfaAxifl, 
so  that  all  afterwards  should. tell  'their  conditien  as  te^  dignnss. 
We  would  not  have  entered  into  such  details  had  not  sevecd 
correspondents  requested  us  to  give  full  particulars  wheBSver 
possible,  and  from  what  we  have  siatedit  may  be  seen^ 

First,  that  for  some  purposes  fmmes  are  more  ueefol  tha» 
pits.  Some  of  our  two-light  boxes  have  a  fresh  place  or.  a  fresii 
bed  to  stand  on  at  least  six  times  in  a  twelvemonth.  You  ean* 
not  move  a  pit,  though  you  canmove  thcsashes.  The  moving 
of  a  frame  simply  set  on  four  bricks  enables  you  tahave.air 
all  round,  and  through  the  inside  of  your  box  when  thai  is 
desirable.  Frames  intended  to  be  moved  should  notbe<wer- 
deep,  and  consequently  heavy.  From  15  to  18  inches  4e^  «at 
the  back,  and  from  9  to  12  inches,  at  the  front,  are  good  siMS 
for  moving. 

Secondly, it  is  often  important,  when  a  piece  of-gveoadris 
set  apart  for  frames  to  stand  on,  if  there  are  beds  beneath 
them,  to  have  the  ground  wide  enough  for  two  sets  of  .beds* 
By  this  means,  when  the  earliest  beds  on  the  north  sida^MUS 
do  without  protection,  or  only  with  that  of  a  few  brancbesyths 
frame  and  sashes  may  be  remeved  to  Another  bed  in  Irant. 
Then,  as  in  the  present  case,  when,  the  one  set  of  beds^iB 
thoroughly  decayed  and  removed,  what  is  only  partially  wasted 
in  the  later  bed  may  form  a  component  part  of  the  4iew  beds, 
and  bein|;  dose  at  hand,  can  be  so  used  without  the  trouble •€< 
bringuQg  it  from  a  distance. 

Tbordly,  it  may  be  seen  that  everything  that  will  ienseat 
and  give  out  heat  in  the  process  of  deoomposition  may  bemused 
for  hotbeds,  espeoiAlly  where  great  heat  is  not  wanted.  Vie 
could  obtain  so  few  leaves  at  present,  that,  but  for  the  deariogs 
from  flower-beds,  we  could  not  have  formed  a  bed  for  theee4ir<> 
or  three  frames  to  stand  upon  so  as  to  obtain  any  heat,  «ren 
with  the  assistance  of  the  bottoms  of  the  slight  beds  saade  m 
autumn.  Now  there  will  be  as  much  as  will  be  neoeBS«gr,4kBd 
we  must  have  our  early  beds  in  the  back. row,  as  thaidase 
where  the  temporary  beds  stood  in  autumn  would  be  too  mnab 
shaded  for  winter  and  spring.  Now,  the  rough  materials  »l 
these  beds  are  rendered  perfectly  safe  by  the  covering  of  swsst 
decayed  materials  at  the  surface.  Such  rough  beginnings  also 
constitute  a  sort  of  nucleus  for  less  or  more  of  hotbeds  *AQr 
the  season— ^or  instance,  now  they  will  do  what  is  wanted  <or 
Strawberries.  If  the  heat  be  not  enough  we  can  add  a  Inf 
leaves,  and  plunge  or  part  plunge  the  pots,  guarding  alwpjs 
against  too  much  heat.  There  would  also  be  enough  for.sa^f 
crops  of  Badishes,  and  for  Turnips  if  wanted  early.  If,  on.ie- 
moving  the  Strawberries,  we  wanted  the  beds  for  Asparagus  i>r 
Potatoes,  we  would  most  likely  fork  the  beds  over,  and  add  4k 
couple  of  barrowloads  of  fresh  fermenting  material  to  a  light. 
If,  when  they  were  gone,  we  wished  to  have  long  Cnonmbsni 
and  Melons,  we  woidd  take  off  the  soil,  turn  the  bed  agaiq, 
and  add  a  little  more  fermenting  material.  For  growing  zidga 
Cucombers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  these  would  want  nothing 
more  than  to  be  planted  in  the  soil  that  suited  Badishes,  .Car- 
rots, and  early  Potatoes,  either  with  the  help  of  the  sashes  Jkt 
first^  or  a  little  additional  protection  if  the  frames  were  mov#d 
to  some  other  place.  According  to  the  amount  of  *^mingf^ 
and  the  work  done  by  and  the  heat  obtained  hrom  the  bedi 
would  it  be  thoroughly  rotten  by  the  autumn,  or  a  good  por- 
tion of  it  would  be  oxily  so  far  decayed  as  to  come  into  not 
for  mixing  and  surfacing  in  another  year. 
'  We  have  found  it  of  great  advantage  to  have  such  a  founda- 
tion as  that  referred  to  made  for  a  line  of  beds,  and  abspdd 
have  felt  more  independent  if  we  could  have  had  donhle^4ur 
treble  the  amount  of  rough  material.  We  have  heard  numexoais 
complaints  and  repinings  from  the  proprietors  and  the 
managers  of  little  places,  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  the 
litter  and  droppings  trom  one  horse,  or  two  at  a  time,  whilst 
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TisionB  of  Maihroomi,  8e»-kile,  Bhnbub,  and  Aiptragiu 
floftt(8d  htHom  their  mind'i  9je,  only  to  tantalise  them,  or  to 
laadtotheoandadon"  itiaolnoiisetrfing;**whilitintheee 
(■nil  jilMee  we  luvve  seen  heaps  of  remse  from  flower-beds, 
grass  and  leaves  from  the  lawn,  steaming  away  and  polluting 
the  sweet  air,  that  if  mixed  with  the  litter  from  the  sUUe, 
using  the  best  part  of  an  old  hotbed  to  mix  and  to  oover  with, 
would  haye  given  the  proprietors  all  they  wanted,  though,  in 
small  quantities,  exoept  Mushrooms ;  and  ttiese  th^  oould  have 
had  in  the  spare  stall  of  the  stable,  by  saving  the  most  of  the 
droppings  during  the  summer,  and  spreading  them  thinly  to 
prevent  their  wasting  by  deoompoaition.  When  there  is  abun- 
dance of  fresh  manure,  let  it  be  worked  up  and  become  half 
decayed  in  the  sweetening  process  by  all  means,  for  such  is 
best  for  beds  of  long  duration ;  but  for  all  beds  where  a  mild 
heat  only  is  required,  there  is  no  occasion  for  wasting  the 
material  in  much  sweetening,  as  a  layer  of  sweet  material 
trodden  firm  at  the  surface  will  arrest  the  ascent  of  the  dele- 
terious gases. 

Pruned,  limed,  and  tied-up  a  number  of  Oooteherry  and 
Currant  bwhei^  and  even  before  doing  so  had  help  that  we  did 
not  want  from  tomtits,  bullfinches,  and  that  tribe  of  troublers. 
We  were  obliged  to  prune,  as  some  branches,  from  the  buds 
being  abstracted  last  year,  wero  next  to  bare  and  wanted  taking 
out.  On  rough  pruning,  the  bushes  wero  tied-up  something 
like  a  loose  fa^t,  and  received  a  good  application  of  lime  and 
water  through  a  syringe.  We  have  some  thought  of  shaking 
a  little  hav  over  the  bushes  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  the 
buds  break,  or  a  little  later,  and  then  uncovering  and  untying 
the  bushes.  The  mero  tying  will  keep  the  birds  from  a  good 
many  of  the  buds,  and  the  lime  we  trust  will  make  them  some- 
what distasteful ;  but  we  mean  to  thin  the  birdt,  and  have 
already  killed  a  few,  though  we  would  not  do  so  if  anything 
would  prevent  their  causing  so  much  injury.  Some  fine 
bushes  that  never  looked  better  than  last  spring,  wero  so 
stripped  of  buds  after  idl  our  caro,  that  the  plants  wero 
almost  killed.  Some  beautiful  Thorns  just  managed  to  keep 
alive,  as  not  only  every  flower-bud,  but  almost  every  wood-bud 
was  nicked  out ;  and  what  was,  perhaps,  most  annoying,  we 
found  great  quantities  of  buds  of  Plums  and  Pears  lying  on 
the  ground,  picked  olf  in  wantonness,  when  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  eat  them.  If  thero  aro  Larch  trees  near  the  garden 
they  generally  prove  a  great  resort  for  bullfinches  and  tomtits. 
They  are  both  so  beau^ful,  and  the  former  so  usefal  in  sum- 
mer, that  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  hurt  them,  or  kill  them ; 
but  in  manj  old  gudens  it  is  coming  to  be  the  question.  How 
thin  the  birds,  or  how  go  without  out-door  fruit  ?  What  is 
most  annoying  is  to  see  your  own  trees  and  bushes  almost 
stripped,  and  to  go  into  the  neighbouring  villages  and  see  the 
trees  and  bushes  untouched.  In  the  latter  places  there  is  not 
generally  the  number  of  shrubs  and  trees  in  which  to  nestle 
and  shelter;  and  thero  aro  the  boys,  not  to  speak  of  the 
girls,  ever  on  the  move,  and  they  help  to  keep  birds  away. 
We  have  heard  enough  and  seen  sometmng  of  what  birds  could 
do  in  a  fruit  garden,  but  until  the  ]aai  two  or  three  years  we 
would  scarcely  have  believed  that  th^  would  soon  leave  such 
a  track  of  desolation  behind  them.  Wero  we  laying  out  a 
fresh  garden  in  a  place  where  game  was  highly  preserved, 
if  the  kitchen  garden  had  waUs,  we  would  have  no  trees  or 
bushes,  except  against  the  walls,  and  the  fruit  we  would  chiefly 
have  from  dwari  trees  and  bushes,  each  sort  in  a  quarter  by 
itself,  and  in  a  separate  garden  that  could  be  thoroughly  netted 
over  in  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
securo  trees  now  if  placed  round  the  walks  of  a  kitchen  gar- 
den. Wiro  netting,  with  meshes  too  small  for  a  ipmtit,  would 
be  the  best  means,  and  when  it  was  desirable  to  let  the  birds 
in  in  summer  to  have  a  look  for  caterpillars  and  other  insects, 
large  breadths  of  the  netting  oould  be  opened,  and  replaced 
again  beforo  the  fruit  became  enticlpg  to  them.  At  present 
we  Imow  of  no  limited  number  of  phuses  whero  birds  of  all 
kinds  are  so  encouraged,  that  to  obtain  a  crop  of  fruit  is  mon 
a  chance  than  anytbdng  else.  Besides  the  loss  of  fruit,  the 
twee  are  greatly  injured,  for  if  the  wood-buds  an  left  the  tree 
will  grow  with  moro  vigour  than  it  ought  to  do,  from  having 
Utile  fruit  to  support,  and  consequently  moro  top  and  root 
entHogwill  be  wanted  than  would  otherwise  have  been  requited. 

OBNAlOBKTAt.  nBPASTllXKT. 

She  chief  work  has  been  nleanhig  up  out  of  doors,  and  attend- 
ing to  and  regulating  pliuits  in  the  houses.  For  particulars  see 
last  week.  No  moro  water  than  will  keep  plants  right ;  no 
nm  heat  than  is  neeessanr  to  keep  them  in  health ;  plenfr  of 
vhr  in  ndld  weather,  as  Uttie  as  poflsSble  in  fcoa^  weather,  and 


in  houses  whero  a  high  temperaturo  is  kept  up ;  and  as  mush 
cleanliness  as  possible  as  respects  leaves,  stems,  stagea,  pots, 
and  glass,  aro  the  chief  things  to  be  considered,  m  almost 
every  case  use  water  heated  to  within  5(f  or  6(f ,  even  for  oold 
pit  an  d  greenhouse  plants  when  they  do  want  it,  and  in  i^ant- 
stoves  let  the  water  be  rither  higher  than  the  average  tempe- 
raturo of  the  house. — ^K.  F. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Deobmbxb  1. 

Tbxbx  hare  been  no  treth  additions  to  onr  weekly  siqipliet,  wUek 
aU  limited  to  the  nanal  cIms  of  goods  at  tlds  time  of  year.  Kbb 
Gobs  bare  sli^tly  adfmneed  la  the  whcdeaale  maifcet;  IMatom,  also, of 
the  best  qntJOj  zealise  from  81.  to  6f.  per  ton  in  adTsaoe  of  laat  waakls 
quotations. 


8.d.  8.  d 

Apples iriete  1  OtoS  0 

Apneots dos.  0  0  0  C 

Ofaerries lb.  0  0  0  0 

ChestnaU bosh.  18  0  iO  0 

Currants islere  0  0  0  0 

Blaek do.  0  0  0  0 

Figs doa.  0  0  0  0 

imerts lb.  0  0  0  0 

Cobs lb.  0  6  10 

Oooseberrles  ..quart  0  0  0  0 
Orapes,  Hothoose.  .lb.  S  0  6  0 
100  8  e  14  0 


i.  d.  a.  4 

eaeh  1  StoS    o 

Neotailnea doa.  0   0  0   o 

Oranges 100  8   0  U   e 

Feaohes doa.  0   0  0   0 

Pears  (dessert)  ..doc  8   0  6   0 

kitehflu doc  S    0  4   0 

Une  Apples Ibw  8   0  6  0 

Flams 4  sieve  0   0  0   0 

Quinces doa.  8    0  4   0 

Baspbenies lb.  0    0  0   0 

Btrawbeniea lb.  0   0  0   6 

WalnnU boah.  10    0  89   0 


a.  d.  a.  d 

Artichokes eaeh  0   OtoO  0 

Asparagos  . . . .  Inmdle  0   0  0  0 

Bmus, Broad.,  bushel  0   0  0  0 

8carletRaA.|  slere  0    0  0  0 

Beet,  Red doa.  8   0  8  0 

Brooeoli bundle  10  16 

Bros.  Sprouts  |  sieve  8   0  8  0 

Cabbage doa.  10  8  0 

Oapaioums 100  8   0  4  0 

Carrots bunch  0   4  0  6 

CanUflower doc  8    0  6  0 

Celery bundle  10  8  0 

OuoumbOTS eaoh  0   0  10 

pickling  ....  doc  0   0  0  0 

Bndive doa.  8   0  0  0 

Fennel bunch  0   8  0  0 

OarUo lb.  10  0  0 

Herbs  buneh  0   8  0  0 

Horseradish  ..  bundle  8   6  4  0 


9.   d. 

bunch  0  8ft 

...persodse  1    0 

Mushrooms ....  pottle  1   0 

Mu8td.ft  Crass,  punnet  0   8 

Onions per  bushel  8   0 

Fazsley..docbnnehos  8  0 

Parang doc  0   8 

Fees perquart  0    0 

FoUtoes bushel  8   6 

Kidnsj dOL  8   0 

Badishea  doc  bunches  0   6 

Bhubarb bundle  0    0 

Savoys doc  1    0 

Sea-kale basket  8   0 

Shallots lb.  0   8 

Spinach  . . bushel  8    0 

Tomatoes. . . .  per  doc  0   0 

Turnips  bunch  0  4 

YegetaUelfammfldc  0   0 


a  d 

»6  0 

1  6 

8  0 

0  0 
8  6 
8  0 

1  8 

0  0 
4  6 
4  0 

1  0 
0  6 
a  0 
4  « 
0  0 
8  0 
0  9 

0  e 

0  0 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

B.  Braeher,  "Wineanton,  Scnnerset. —  Autumn  Cataiogue  of 
Conifer€e. 

Andr6  Leroy,  Angers,  Franoe. — De$eriptive  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shruhi,  SeedUnge,  Soees,  Ca- 
melliae,  <t€.  

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•  ••  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  pri^atelj  to  the  depazi- 
mental  writers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Hortieulture,  Cottars 
Gardener,  and  Oountry  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  thej 
aro  suhjeeted  to  unjustiilable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunieations  should  thereforo  be  addressed  aeietg  to 
The  Sditore  of  the  Jowmdl  of  Hortieulture,  dte.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London^  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  vp  on  tlta 
same  sheet  questions  rdating  to  Gardening  and  thoae  oa 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeots,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  oonToniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  oommunications.  Also  nerer  to  send  moro  tiiasi 
two  or  three  questions  at  onee. 

N3,— liany  questions  must  remain  unanswered  untH  next 
week. 


YnnxT  (J  S0of)v-In  tbe*« Tine  Manual" ^ 

the  best  saxdeners.    Tou  ean  have  it  free  bj  post  from  oar  oAoa  if  ynu 
SMlose  udrty-ftwo  ppstage  stamps  .with  your  addresc 

BodtTT  OF  Abts  Bovaxical  Bxamihatioh  {A^  amd  A  Foany  fler- 
d«n«r).— There  wiU  be  one  at  the  Soeletj  of  Arts  next  year.  IT  von  write 
to  the  fleoretarr  Adelphl,  London,  he  wiU  gire  yon  Inlannaaon  aa  to 
the  time,  Ae.  Hentrers  "  Klementary  Course  of  Botany,"  pnbHatiad  by 
Mr.  Tan  Yooiat,  will  auit  you. 

MaL0H8^**Ialir. Hst«aum*s woA, detailing  the  paiiloulan  ef  8b J. 
Paston's  housea,  the  Amertsau  Bidgs  and  Onion  Melons  are  dsanHbsd  as 
Tory  ezoeUent,  and  suooeedlna  wtthont  bottom  heat.  Can  any  of  youc 
readers  oonflrm  this  statemem?    I  inauired  fbr  some  seeds  at  T* 


I  oonflrm  this  i 

Oharlweod's,  who  are  great  1 

Bottling  about  ihsBk   If  theyaaw  vsaOyaa  baidy  and  good  aa  Si 
rsFMwrti,thsf  o^lrttebaetfttfirtedingWBiJiTiMrtss    g.a"* 


linai 
■not 


I 
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Maibbiils  jroB  a  QaoiBinio  Wnno  OtAxwoi  (T,  7.).— GotladiM, 
dB0'botflM  brokfln  iniuiH,  ahmd  ;  Darbyiblfo 
white;  sheila  fonadtd^dadlwliito;  mnd  or 


L«Uow 


1  yaUow  biiokB,  yeUov. 

Yauous  (J.  ir.  B.  W,yr-F9tA  ehwooal  nuj  h«  pnrahMad  tem  Mr.  H. 
BalMr,  17,  Hasp  lAne,  Oreat  Towar  Straet,  Iiondon.  Oalieo  or  fine 
casTaa  maj  be  waUrproofed  1^  the  oompoaltioii  slated  at  page  874  of  the 
nreaent  voliime.  Nets  are  beat  tanned  dt  letUng  them  soak  for  twei 
lonr  hours  In  a  strong  infusion  of  Oak  bark.  Any  tanner  would  al 
yon  to  put  a  net  into  one  of  his  tanning  pita. 

Rona— MiBioiiAi.  NiXL  axd  AunBiAM  Buab  (Lady  JTia^).— Marfohal 
Niel  will  do  oat  of  doors  in  sommer.  We  have  not  hadlit  long  enough  to 
speak  nnertlnghr  of  its  power  of  winter  endnranoe,  bnt  I  have  no  donbt 
that  it  can  be  wintered  ont  of  doors  with  a  eovering  over  its  roots,  and  a 
little  straw,  or  fern,  plaeed  against  its  wood.  It  is  a  yeritaUe  ofalld  of 
either  Isabella  Graj  or  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  My  speeinien,  sent  by  Mon- 
sleiir  Bngtoe  Yerdier  two  years  baek,  has  never  pTen  me  a  flower.  The 
ends  have  been  InTarlabfy  blind.  Still  I  shall  go  on  with  it  on  aoooont  of 
ita  golden  eolonr,  whieh  is  its  main  featnre  of  ezoellenee.  I  have  no 
donbt  that  it  is  sneoulent  at  ita  tips,  like  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  re- 
qvisea  q^ring  proteetion  to  save  its  bloom.  It  does  not  follow  because 
nnrserymen.  with  their  sdenoe,  line  land,  and  suitable  appUanoes,  ont  of 
tkonaands  of  planta  show  a  boxful  of  ifate  blooms,  that  It  is  a  gom 


for  the 


goodBose 
It  is  difflenlt  wiihont  knowing  eireomstanoes  to 


meral  pnUle. 
say  what  would  make  the  Austrian  Briar  hlosaom.  Probably  it  wanta 
manure,  or  to  be  eut  hard  at  the  laterals,  as  Arbrld  Chinas  are  out :  or  it 
may  be  the  nruner  outa  it  hard  erery  year,  m  which  latter  case  it  will 
not  bloom.  To  bloom  these  trees  in  nerfeetion  there  should  be  dupli- 
catea,  one  plant  should  be  out  hard  at  the  laterals,  whieh  wiU  bloom  well 
the  year  following ;  and  the  other  should  be  only  tipped,  or  thinned  out, 
and  ont  hard  at  the  sides  tu  the  next  year.  Instead  of  naming  the  Austrian 
Briars  I  think  it  preferable  to  hare  a  large  stock  of  these  most  beautiful 
and  ancoessful  Boses :  Oloire  de  DUon,  Triomphe  de  Bonnes,  and  Celine 
Fovestler^— W.  F.  BAncLTira,  Ok^wrd  FiUpaifne, 

Fuxous  on  FxACH  Trsb  Boots  (JT.  D.).— We  believe  it  to  be  a  species 
of  Ervsiphe,  but  it  is  oertainly  not  a  cause  of  death— it  is  a  resuK  of  the 
trees  Ming  unhealthy.  If  the  border  were  well  drained,  the  trees  pro- 
tected through  the  winter  and  spring  bv  glass  Hgfats  leant  against  the 
walL  and  the  surface  of  the  border  mulcnea  in  summer,  the  trees  would 
not  die  as  you  mention. 

FDiOBXi»-ni  Shoots  or  Wall  Thus  (CI  P.)<— Tou  had  better  leave 
the  proning-back  of  vour  pinched-in  shoots  a  Uttle  longer,  until  yon  are 
more  able  to  cut  surely  to  a  wood-bnd. 

Boova  OF  SsA-xALX  Plahts  (ItiMi).~For  forcing  we  like  to  take  up  the 
roots  of  Sea-kale  of  a  good  length,  but  we  have  had  very  good 
from  roots  6  inches  long.    We  do  i  " 
dlAenlty  in  disposing  of  long  ro 

take  them  up  long,  and  pack  them  u«  fpv*a  &«  ■■■^nwo  «avo|r.«w  »•«»■  wuuvu  vj 
Mr.  Flah  last  week,  ana  then  if  there  were  Hght  in  the  Mushroom-house 
yon  oonld  Insure  blanching  by  placing  an  empty  pot  over  the  fidl  one. 

Pit  vot  SuccxEnxxo  {L,  M.  fT.).— If  you  had  not  told  us  that  you  ob- 
tain as  much  heat  as  you  require,  we  should  have  supposed  that  one 
^pe  for  bottom  heat  and  the  return  for  top  heat  wouloT  not  have  been 
enon|dli  for  a  pit  40  feet  lone,  and  5  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  even  now  we 
qnesfion  if  you  have  enough  of  hea^  if  you  oommenee  using  the  pit  for 
encumbers  before  the  end  of  Maron.  in  such  a  pit  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred your  Sl'inch-wlde  inside  pit  to  have  been  at  the  front  instead  of 
the  ba^;  but,  as  it  is  there,  we  think  your  failure  may  be  owing  to  two 
eansea— having  the  stems  and  foliage  too  near  the  glass,  16  or  w  inches 
would  be  near  epough ;  and  to  the  roots  becoming  too  dry.  We  would  ad- 
vise in  such  a  flarrow  pit  from  16  to  18  inches  depth  of  soil,  an  inch  of 
dean-washed  fine  gravel  on  the  top  of  the  brickbats,  and  an  open  drain- 
pipe at  every  4  feet,  with  one  end  fanong  the  clinkers  and  me  above  the 
abb,  furnished  with  a  plug,  through  which  to  poor  water  anft  keep  mois- 
ture at  the  bottom. 

Hot-watxb  Pifx  Jonrrs  (J.  B.  Proctor}.— To  do  your  Joints  well  and 
be  able  to  take  them  to  pieoea,  you  may  head  them  with  tow  or  hemp, 
and  then  fill  up  with  that  and  red  lead.  After  the  pipes  enter  the  house 
yon  may  pack  the  sockets  as  above,  and  fill  up  witn  Portland  cement, 
whieh  to  easily  cracked  and  taken  out  bv  applying  a  dry  heat  beneath  it, 
and  for  snoh  a  house  wHl  do  very  welL  Your  house  will  heat  all  the 
better  from  the  boiler  In  the  cellar  Seing  6  or  8  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pipes  in  the  house.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  return-pipe  being  of 
the  same  length  as  the  flow-pipes ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  that  t'     ' 


We  do  not  exactly  perceive  how  you  feel  any 
J  roots  in  a  Mushroom-house.  You  might 
take  thmn  up  long,  and  pack  them  In  pots  IS  inches  deep,  as  mentioned  by 


t  the  flows 


3 length  as  the  flow-pipes, 

should  come  from  the  top  of  the  bofler,  and  the  return  enter  the  bottom. 
In  fact,  in  your  house,  80  feet  by  14.  yon  might  take  one  or  two  flows 
along  ue  end,  the  front,  and  the  farther  end,  and  along  the  back,  either 
to  a  cistern  or  an  air-pipe,  and  from  thence  take  a  return-pipe  right  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.   All  that  is  wanted  Is  a  connection. 

Oaiikxb  IX  Appli  Tnna  {A  Oardener,  Shepion  MdUet^^ll  canker 
arises  from  the  trees*  old  sge  there  is  no  remedy ;  but  if  the  trees  are 
young  canker  may  usually  be  avoided  by  keeplnff  all  their  roots  near 
the  surface,  manuring  that  surf^,  and  mulchmg  it  during  the  summer. 


Gnira  (Cbnatami  Beader,  LincoM^U  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  its 
name  from  three  bsRlea.  A  bandn  and  a  leaf  an  requirad  to  Imnne 
eoneet  identtfloation. 

Oavaubb  Ain>  PLAHva  fS,  CFfMsoa).— The  plants  wiU  not  injure  the 
eanaries,  bnt  these  will  diaflgnre  the  plants. 

Fbuit  Tkus  vob  AH  OnoiunD-Hoim  (F.  T.).— Yon  propose  in  your 
house,  only  sUgLtlv  heated,  to  have  a  Peach,  a  Nemarlne,  and  an 
Aprieot  agafaist  the  back  waB,  and  in  the  border  in  front  two  PcfMhea, 
two  Nectanues,  and  two  Apricots,  and  to  have  fburVhies  planted  outside 
to  go  im  the  roof.  Of  the  proposed  arrangement,  without  knowing  more 
of  Qie  house,  we  can  say  nothing  farther  than  this,  that  the  lesa  heat 
there  is  in  the  house  the  better  the  Apricots  will  do,  and  as  they  require 
even  more  free  air  than  Peaches,  we  would  either  have  them  entirely  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  or  we  would  have  them  back  and  front  at  one 
end,  so  as  to  keep  them  more  cool  and  airy.  The  kinds  we  would  select 
MTe—ApricoU :  one  Large  Xarly,  one  Peach,  one  Mooxpark.  Peaehe9: 
one  Noblesse,  one  Barrington,  one  Walburton  Admirable.  Neetarinet: 
one  Blruge,  one  Yiolette  HAtive,  one  Pitmaston  Orange.  Vine$ :  one 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  one  Boyal  Muscadine,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  one 
Trentham  Black.  Mr.  Bivefs,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  is  the  author  of  the 
••  Orchard-House,"  Ac. 

Jtm'WT.irram  CHBTSUfTBEMUlfS  VOB  EXBIBITIOHS  (B.,  a  Con$tant  Btoder) . 

—These  are  shown  at  many  of  the  countrr  shows,  bnt  seldom  near 
London.  The  following  are  the  best :— Invincible,  white ;  Bixio,  crimson ; 
Annie  Salter, yellow ;  KellGwynne,  rose  lilac;  Triomphe  duNord, red; 
Ariadne,  blush  shaded;  Edwin  Landseer,  rose  purple ;  Pelagia.  orange ; 
Christine,  rose  peach ;  Ptogne,  crimson;  Cardinal  Wiseman,  bright  red ; 
Wonderful,  crimson. 


Gbapbs  vot  KXBPixe  (gevsaoolb).— Owing  to  the  recent  heavv  r 
your  border  has  no  doubt  become  excessively  wet,  and  that  is  unavour- 
able  to  the  Chrapes  hanging,  and  equally  if  not  more  so  to  filling  the 
house  with  bedding  pkmts.  For  the  present  crop  we  fear  little  can  be 
done,  and  in  future  cover  the  border  with  wooden  shutters  or  tarpaulin, 
so  as  to  keep  it  dry,  and  T"inf*^*^V  a  dry  atmosphere.  Do  not  nil  the 
house  with  plants  requiring  watering.  Your  plant  is  Pemettya  empetri- 
folia,  sometimes  called  Arbutus  punma. 

Dapbhb  ivdioa  Lbavxs  Bustbd  (P.).— The  leaf  sent  appears  to  us 
rusted  through  being  kept  in  a  damp,  Hl-ventnated  structure.  We  do 
not  observe  any  traoe  of  insects.  Arather  warm  greenhouse  suits  iL 
affording  plenty  of  air  and  a  moderate  amount  of  water  at  the  root  at 
this  and'  Indeed  at  anv  season.  A  soil  which  is  too  wet,  and  too  much 
pot  room,  are  the  chief  causes  of  faflure. 

Wbbd  (JTorCa).— Ton  expect  as  much  from  us  as  the  lover  did  from  the 
wisard,  **  What  lathe  name  of  the  lady,  a  lock  of  whosehair  is  enclosed?** 
We  really  cannot  say  which  of  the  weeds  it  is  from  the  scraps  of  root 
which  you  enclosed.  If  the  leaves  are  grass-like  it  is  probably  Twitch, 
or  Couch-grass,  and  if  so  you  can  only  deetrov  it  by  having  the  ground 
repeatedly  forked  over,  and  every  fra^nent  of  the  roots  picked  ont  and 
burned. 

Eablt  Spbino  Flowxbs  fob  a  Bbnovatb]](  Oasi>bx  (Inqyinr)^— It  is 
too  late  to  sow  seeds  now;  but  yon  may  obtain  plants  of  Primulas, 
Mimnlus,  Alyssum  saxatUe,  Aubrietia  purpurea,  and  others,  Iberis  sam- 
pervirens,  Oheiranthus  MarshalM,  and  ochroleucns|  the  variegated  forms 
of  AraUs  alUda  and  Incida ;  Christmas  Bose,  Hepatloas,  Auriculas,  and 
Polyanthus,  as  well  as  the  early-flowering  Dutch  bulbs,  such  aa  CrocuSt 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus.  To  these  you  mav  add  Phlox  vema 
and  subulate,  and  manyother  plants,  as  WallflowerB,  Giant  and  Brompton 
Stocks,  which  may  be  followed  by  Bockets,  Catchfly,  Dielytra  spectabllis, 
and  a  host  of  others.  You  might  also,  periiaps,  be  able  to  raise  a  few 
<?fi]^^^yiUiitvf  from  cuttings  If  yon  had  the  means  to  shelter  them  from 
severe  frosts  and  could  dbtain  cuttings  now.  They  grow  with  very  litUe 
trouble. 

Plants  vob  a  Nobtr  Bobdbb  {A  9ub$eTiber)^-^Q«rm9l  herbaceous 
plants  of  great  beauty  do  best  on  a  north  border,  as  Phlox,  Primroses, 
Bockets,  Polyanthus,  and  Mhnulus,  of  many  fine  varieties,  som^  Saxifrages 
and  Yoonlcas,  but  most  of  the  Sedums  like  sun.  Of  beddina  plants 
Calceolarias  are  the  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  Ireslne  Herbstu  Is  also 
good.  Lobelias  wlU  do,  but  Pelargeniums  and  Yerbenas  like  sun.  That 
fine  herbaceous  plant  DIcSytra  spectabOls  wiff  also  do  well ;  and  If  there 
be  portions  of  the  border  very  much  shaded  and  damp.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  some  of  the  hardy  Ferns  might  suooeed.  Most  shrubs  wUl 
do  wen  in  such  a  place. 

NAXsa  or  FBuit  (J.  geott).— The  Apple  is  Alfriston ;  the  Pear  Ko.  fL 
Beurr^  de  Banco.  We  shall  be  ffiMd  to  know  something  furtiier  about 
"Oansel's  New  Bergamot"  Is  it  the  sune  "  "Late  <~S«V»»" 
(Bodolph).—%,  Lewis's  Incomparable;  8,  YnxAet  Qnolning;  4,  Nelson 
CodUn:  8.  Golden  Pearmain;  7.  Winter  Bon  Chretien;  8,  Oatlllac; 
9.  Sans  VMom.  (J.  BoMaMm).— 1,  Beurr6  ChOroeau;  8,  Chmsel's  Ber- 
gBmot;4,Swan'aEgg.    We  do  not  recognise  any  of  the  Apples. 

Nambs  o»  Plabts  (Jf.  THId).— Itis  GUia  oonmopifolia,  hy  some  bota- 
nisU  called  Ipomopais  elegans.  It  Is  a  native  of  Carolina.  You  will  find 
it  best  cultivated  as  a  bio^ial,  and  In  a  greenhouse. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Subnrbg  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  December  Ist. 
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29.968 
80.066 
80.288 
80.214 


29.780 
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29.806 

29.8^ 
80a84 
80058 


29.780 
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1ft  dp. 


I 


2ltd^ 


45 
45 

Si 


w. 

.60 

N.W. 

.01 

N.W. 

.01 

W. 

.00 

W. 

.00 

8J. 

.00 

B. 

.20 

BafBln 


0.22 


Fine:  dondy;  windy;  fine;  ve^ dight fkost. 
doudy:  dear  and  fine;  overpast.  fc^.*.' 

Yery  sUghtrain;  ove^oast;  dear;  afew  white  clouds;  fine;  firosty. 
Hoar  frost;  doudless ;  bright  Sun ;  ^'^^J*^*^' 

iStt  iaay 'dondsTuear  and  fine ;  verv  fine  at  night. 
Omaat;  cold  uniform  haae;  oveieast;  rain. 


AMVUnLT/iHB/'mtfd  '^MWUBOIZB^  iUttJHllilB. 


WMlBtfny  of  Us  rwutAB.  in  the  fifst  jfiaee,  I  tto  not  don- 
"iUflr  that  «ither  'AKinmuatfeT "  or  mnj  one  ^e  oan  li^^ 
f tam  «■  *  nde  itAiaiAtriol  ^Qtatezute  the  rbitt  layets,  fi^^tn, 
<i*e<;  as'it  iftft  iv«ll-k»mtf^tet4a'all  'bnedvrs  ac&d  flghiers  of 
''Gtitie,  that  good -birds  are  to  be  met  irttb  xA  every  Taidety.  and 
.!that4he  veiy  kind  wbieb  in  aoBae  parts  «f  BSngland  may  be 
(aiioBt»eatoemed'f6r  il^htteg,  in aaotiier  past may^^ieecauMeied 
^ttsft,  and  a'  fifferent  wfe^  prefeired. 

Again,  I  do  not  agree  i^tb  "  Nbwmabket.*'  as  to  Gaaae  lewis 
iMiag  sooh  pfolifio  bivds.  I  do  not  eonsider  them  by-  any 
^■aansgood  >la^er8-*<*cectainly  not  to  be  compared  to  Ooehins, 
iBvalonas,  Spanish,  or  Hsmbnxghs.  They  seldom  lay  in  the 
*lttnter,  begin  late  in  the  spdng,  and  leave  off  learly  in  the 

•  axitiuttn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nmmber'of  times  they  ivant  to 
sit  in  the  snmmer.  Their  hardiness  when  reared,  I  think  all 
'WoM,  admit,  bat  aa'chicfcens  they  are  fre^nently  veay  deHteote, 
and  liabl^  to  oold. 

I  do  not  make  these  remarks  beeanse  J  am  not  a  lanoier  of 
fOame  *1  ddight  in  them,  and -keep  no  other  kind  of  fo^i^,  and 
have  not  done  so  for  sometime ;  hot  I  hope  I  am  not  so  bigoted 
and  narrow-minded  as  not  to  see  any  beauty,  and  not  to  believe 
in  any  good  qualities  in  lany  other  variety,  becanse  I  like  Game 
'best. 

I  should 'V«i7intieh  like  to  meet  with  the  breed  of  **'1rhite- 
If^ed  baxndoor  fowls,  hied  lai^e,  which  are  equal  in  all  asefol 
properties,  and  snpenor  in  aome  respeets  taDoikmgs,  Ooohms, 

•  Brahmas,  Spaniah,  Mambnr^,  or  -Malays."  lam  sAsxy  to 
aay  they  are  not  **  eomnon  "in  the  north.  Beflaps '  **'1Ibw- 
•lUBXBT  "  coald'send  us  a  lew  to  improve  our  Jbreeds. 

I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  bean  exhibitor  at  a  show  where 
- "  KawiBAfiiaBT  '*  was  judge.  -  ^mscif^  aum  judging  Hamboigha 
and  Dorkings,  who  can  see  no  beauty  in  them. — ALamcsshtbi 
'BsBnmB  OF  >CkMs. 


this  great  Show,  and  nest  week  a  foB  t«po#Mffll  l*'(jfWiH- 
Poaslwo  'rawtfBKM,  SfKSMft  -81 

ei&ge:  ftMoot.  Thfii*.  Oipt.-  ST.*  JU ^  -^  ^ 

W.Hn*Ellt«/9liSh«eU,TI»atwo6d;BMoac.    Wfttk^.^ 
ittrt  Park  Tttna,  Hefttey-ltf-^ATnaan.     8Ixth,'8fr  fit 
WizkBWorth,  DerbTshire.    RlgHly  ^Ottueitdsa,  ' 


iA. 


I  J. 


le,  Ikid 


i,'UJB.;  J. 


BmiMm'  Vam«  Bvl 


Mm  AtlMtbaott.  FMh,  Ji  MsOmuOi 


PSOHEL&CXKD  1!IU£  OF  S&0WS. 

^mLE  ^ite  appredMing  ^our  Yemaiks  on  the  'WithMOl 
"Poultry  Show,  there  is  one  atrsngement  in  that,4»  well  as  in 
4ke.Haneheeter  and  Naatwioh  Shews,  that  migfat  be  improved 
•^-^Mn.y  the  length  of  time  for  Whteh  birds  sere  required  to  be 
from  home.  To  each  of  these  Shows  you  must  send  off  your 
iowls  on  Thursday,  and  it  will  be  Tuesday  before  they  are  sent 
4i0m  the  Show,  and  as  that  is  Ghaistmas-day,  it  is  ^uestionaUe 
fwinn  exhiMtors  will  nmlvelheir  birdsirom  llanohester.  Every 
1>reeder  of  fdwis  knows  how  much  his  birds  suffer  from  two  or 
jtbree  days'  confinement  in  a  show,  «Bd  how  much  more  will  it 
4)0  in  the  above  shows,  where  titey  will  be  confined  lor  nearly  a 
week  without  green  or  soft  food  of  any  kind  7  To  persons  who 
"have  spent  months  in  bringing  forward  their  birds  ioi  a  show, 
to  reoerve  them  back  in  such  a  eondition  that  they  scarcely 
teow  them,  and  to  lose  tiieir  weeks  and  months  of  labour  by 
GbcfaM>iting  at  one  show,  seems  too  bad.  I  tiiibk  a  few  words 
-from  you,  and  a  little  more  thought  at  committee  meetings, 
would  obviate  the  above  just  cause  of  complaint.  Allow  me  to 
give  friend  '*  Nswitabcet,"  who  has  aflbrded  more  real  infor- 
•mation  in  the  description  of  Qame  fowls  than  any  **  Standard 
of  Excellence,'*  a  pat  on  the  back. — ^Cbanticlkkr. 


W. 


PARNWORTH  POtTLTRY  SHOW. 
y^TLL  any  of  the  exhibitors  who  won  silver  cups  or  medals  at 
'the  Famworth  Show,  inform  us  through  this  Journal  if  tiiey 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  received  them  ?  We  exhibited 
•at  the  above-named  Show  and  won  a  silver  medal,  and  we  think 
tit  is  high  time  the  Committee  delivered  the  medals,  &c.,  the 
iShow  having  been  held  in  the  first  weekin  Octoberyneariy  two 
•months  ago.  We  have  written  to  the  Secretary  many  times, 
'.and  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  since  he  replied  that  we  nii^t  look 
;for  a  prompt  settlement ;  he  iias  sinee  sent  the  money  prizes, 
<but  no  medal,  with  a  form  to  be  signed  and  returned  as  receipt 
iof  medal  and  prize  money,  but  we  wrote  to  him  saying  we  had 
notreceived  the  medal,  and  have  not  since  heard  from  him. — 
'SaiOi.^  Bear.  Asbtoh,  Mottram^  Mmiehe&$er* 


Bhootet^Hilla,  L^ugton,  ilrtHwililili  e  i  Bvr.E.  Otfau/Wi 

tege,  WMnntek ;  J.  WMSkum  f-Un,  ArkwrjUU ;  m 

.«>D.  WhitelMMiMi:  ileTvJ.  P.  Mewton,  Kfbyte- 
J.  D.  HeMMn.  MJ).,  Oeton  HUl,  4t«ffof«.     C«__-    _, 
^tiuMe  Boll,  RMhdele  t  J-  !*•*•  5  AOmknSL  W.  Heia^;  W.?; 
Henlayin* Afden ;  O.  MNohsn,  IVewtmi  Moioit,  Bsrteajyfc-fwDi- 

Homliy.    'Smond,  BewO.  HoSftar,  #tlls«0fteer 
Didnof  Ncfweaetle.  Fe«0tt».AilininaW.Betfnby. 
nott.    gixfeh,  ]ira.Jkrkw«l||it.  EtwsB  Hiai;']>caai9r. 
<Mn.  Dele,  Peitoner  Haeee^  >8e«tMm>ttgh :  Rev.jr.P.       _^__^  , 
Gl««ilMi4,  Yoriceliiw :  Menre. ^imkenk JeflhMon,  Kteg BUoeft^^ 
fasreii ;  A.  Stesfiardf  Aiflient,  tbMipmpc^ai,  ^ttneac    ©■■ 
Barn,VnMby«  ToclMhlw;  J.D.  Hewson,  MJX,  Ooloo  Hm,  j 
•Robtaiflon,  Oecstrag ;  J.  Pmllkiier,  Bntim-i 
Hon.  Mtii.  Arbethaett.   Heeotti* J.  Pox.  TM 

ttev.  J.  -F.  NewtOD.    PflUa,  H.  Iiingwood, „, ^  «  ^ 

Suffolk.     Sixth,  Duke  of  NmMettle.     mebOrOaammiAd^  ^^/ 
beU,  MJ)-  Oottttty  Limekic  Aeylmn.  Braohroed,  Seeex  yH.  Ai  ^^ 

tain  H.  B.  liBno,  lily  Hill, -BiMlmeU,  Berke;  Oi  Mi4«h«U,  Ke«t<m  K^^ 
Borton^upoB-Trent.  ComnMsded,  Hen.  ^le.  Axbntknott ;  J.  waiW. 
Henly-in-Ard«n;  J.P.LIebett,WMrwiok.  ^^    ^     ^.     _., 

DowaHo  f Silver- Grey ).—Co<r*«.—rirst,  CotoiteaB  of Tkutmo««hj^TP»- 
ihnU,  Albrighlon,  Wolverhempton.  Second,  I^y  Bagot,  Bnggtcy^TlM. 
Mrs.  Artnrright.  fSem  or  PuHefcr.-'Plrst,  E.  ffl«w,  Oawertiy^^BejMJd. 
Hon.  Mm.  ATbtfthnott.  TMtd.  Hon.  Ledy  Begot  Hi|^  g^ggg? 
L»dy  8.  D68  VoBUX,  Drakelow,  BtBton-nponiTreirt ;  W.  H.  ««b««i 
Wobtn  «Mide.  BedfocdeWee^  J.  H.  Wfleee,  fit  »^«»  ?^5*^f^i: 
S^eUmef .  Bielby  ¥mmi,  Batton-apen-aOnetL  Oemnaaded,  MieeS..  tMiss, 
BietaB,  SbBBwebory. 

DoBKHD  (Wb*te)w— ^iPdkfc-^PIiet  a&d  Seeaad,  J ^  . 

Xiln«iffobd.    Highly  OemtBeedod,  J.  Teyhir,  BenrlMi,  «>•*««  Jjgl.  -^ 
weed.    JTcM  or  MM>.--l%rBi.  J.  BebfoWMi.     Beocted  -emd  JAM,  ^ 
Lli^eroed.    HiftUy  Commended,  Mie.  J>mkb,  SMitocea^ s  ■J.dtobmenm. 
Commended,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manebester )  J.  Jennene,  Btopiyhefe- 

CocmM-CHiMA  (Cinnamon  and■B^ff^— CbcI».--Pfrtt,'H.  raitt»y^«»* 
•—••«■    - — " Ponrih,  Hon.  MIeB  p. 


White,  Broomhall  Pttk,  Shofllrid: 'JR.  W.  Boyto,  Bray,  ,  , 

Codurelt.—Tint,  D.  Censer,  BediiMrton,  Bixmla^tuan.  8®«ma, 
Happlebeck.  Woodiield,  Moaeley,  Bfamfagham.  Third,  A.  gaPgw- 
Pomth,  H.  Tomliaaon.  Fifth,  T.  Stretch.  Sighly  Commended,  tt^^ 
plebeok;  T.  Stretch;  G.  Fell,-  Mestfts.  Gnnson  «  JeOsnon/^niS^iMtm. 
Oommended,  Mrs.  White,  Shel&eld ;  H.  TomU&aon;  T.  Stretch;  Bat- 
MiM D. Pennant ;  C. H. Bakewell, Derby.  .  .  ^.  _  , 

Cocam-CRiSA  (Cinnamon  and  Buirj.--fl<iu.— Pfret,  G.  *«»-^,^*''"!"» 
J.  Nelson,  Heaton  Mersey,  Manchester.  Third.  R.  W.  Bcjle,  ««JjJ2r 
Wicklow.  Fonrth,  C.  Jennison.  Belle  Vne,  Manchester.  ™S^?- *!5^ 
Terdley,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tomlteeee ;  W.  A;TMiyr, 
Men^ester ;  A.  Fenton ;  C.  J^nison.  CoBimabded,  J.  'CattelU'WiriW- 
hem ;  H. Tomllneoo  ;  C.  Jeimison ;  T.  fitreteh.  PuUsi».—Vttt^^v^mu. 
Seoond,  T.  Boncher,  Bfrmlnghem.  ThML^  H.  Partridce,  mmttw^, 
Edgbeston, Birmingham.  Fourth,  J.Nelson;  H.  Mepplebeek,  IIm^. 
Highly  Commended,  A. Fenton;  Her.  8.  C.  Hemerten,  Tbe  NorarMi^ 
Wervdck ;  H.  Mapplebeek ;  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Sngden,  Nantwiefa;  **  ■«— — 
Sheffield;  D.  Censer,   Erdtnglon,  Bimiliigham ;   H.  He— *^ 

Boncher;  A.  Dixon,  Brdington,  Birmingham;  T.  Btreteh. -^  ^  . 

Rev.  W.  C.  H.  D'Aoth,  AAorfleid,  Reading;  R.  Chaee,  BalMiB  Hea^ 
Birmingham  ;  J.  N.  Beesley,  Brampton,  Northamfaon ;  Ifise  jIOMjS, 
Nefirton  St.  Loe,  Bristol ;  D.  Tonng.  Leamington;  W.'Wood,  abefletd. 

CoOHiH-CBUfA  (Brown  and  Partridge-feetheied).  — CbeA».-«Wiy»  A« 
Fenton ;  Second,  T.  Stretch ;  Third,  J.  R.  Rodberd,  Aldvlok  0««rt, 
Wrington.  near  Bristol.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Bddon,  GolUteek, 
Bingley, Yorkshire;  E.Tndman,  Ash  Qrove^ Whitchnrdi.  Saloi^  0<n- 
mended,  J.  Stephens,  WataaU.  CodtoMltw^-Pbet,  £.  Todmaix.  SeooaS. 
T.  Stretch.    T^d,  J.  Firth,  Ion.,  Webster  Hill,  Dewalnuy. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).  —  Sent,  —  Ptik,  A. 
Fenton.  Second,  J.  Stephens.  Third,  J.  Shorthose,  Newcaetle-opoB- 
Tyne.  Highly  Commended,  B.  Tndman ;  T.  Gtretch,  OrmrtlMu  Oom- 
mended,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Powick,  near  Worcester.  PuZteto.— Fltst  end  Ss* 
cond,  E.  Tndman.    Third,  J.  Stephens.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Straiee; 

E.  Smith,  Middleton,  near  Manchester. 

Cochin-China  (Whiter.— Cocfa.— First,  and  Bztara  Oep,  Second,  «d 
Third,  Rev.  F.  Taylor,  Keastwick,  Efatby  Lonsdale.  CoeJiEereb.— Fli^Ber. 

F.  Taylor.  Second,  Miss  Bigger,  Ecclefechan,  Dnmfriesshice.  Tfaird,B. 
Chase.  BalsaU  HeathiBirmingham.  Highly  Conunended,  vrs-ITOliaB- 
son,  Qneniborongh  HfOl,  Leicestershire;  Rev.  F.  Taytor;  B.  Chisa 
Commended,  Bev.  C.  H.  Lncas,  Edith  Weston,  Btamford ;  H.  Tardhf. 

CoofiiM-CmKA  (White).— H^fw.—Pirsl  and  Third,  R.  Chase.  SeMaB, 
F.  W.  Zorhorst,  BclriUe,  Donnybrook,DaUin.  Hi^ily  Commended,  Hr. 
P.  Taylor ;  G.  Lamb,  Compton,  near  Wolverhampton.    C<nBmeiidBd,  BBS. 

F.  Taylor.  Puftetj.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  R.  Cheee.  BEI^ily  GiBt- 
mended,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbnthnott :  G.  Leihb ;  F.  W.  ZoAoret.  C— tmendrt, 
Rev.  F.  Taylor;  «r.  Gardiner,  Brietol ;  €k  Lamb ;  Mrs.  Wifiiamson. 

BbabkaPootba  (Dstk).—Co(riki.— 'First,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbnthnott.  Secood, 

G.  Means,  Bitttfae,  nsy  Hcmtteanpten.  Tliird,  J«  K.  Pyder-  gooift. 
R.  W.'  Boyle.;  ;Hi|^sly  Oommended,  Bev.^A.  D.~Saeft<^  Dnrluun f  B.'"W, 


x^Mabw^'imuj 


jMwuii.  or  BMonooiiveBB;  un>  oomtm  oonntnL 


yak  -tf^gBM^g,  Baadtng  ;  Maw.  Hurt,  AMBrw»rieyJ^ly>.  uwmwwwoh, 
^Mmm,  StoflWcwulg,  near  KueliMter;  Capt.  H.  D.  Radolyire,  Bltehin; 
w.  SJMjgTCafiM  f  MiB.  Hurt  |  Hdifc*  Khl  Arirattaioll  7  J«  Btetteri*  ZilfloaFA. 
Bkwi^PM22«ti^FinitvH.LMy,Y(MluUfe.  Baoond^  O.  JoIudmb,' nm- 
Iwn,  Snrm.  Thix4.  Mnk  HwrU  FoqcIlL  Oapt. H.  B.Lam.  HldblyCkini 
Qflnde^  h:  C.  Pole-Ctol};  aon.  Mn,  Arbntfinott;  Capt  H.  B.  Lane »  H. 

Bjuxx*  PooTBA  (Lif^t):— Coefca.— Cqp  and  First,  J.  Pares.  Potrtftird, 
<ralMftnd.  Beeond»  E.  PIgeoM,  lonopstonev  near  Exelar.  Hiflhlv  Con* 
HMoM,  a.  B^^e,  OU^tfin,Kott»i  K  Cronth,  ConnHaded^lS.^nmnj 
lln.  Clark,  The  VaU, Chiawiok;  F.  Ccooka  H^.MnkAdrbntbnott.  JBdMor 
FMieU^—Fttti,  p.  Olrook.  Second,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbatlmott.  Blgbly  Com- 
nwoAed,  J.  SleTena^Kaedeefleld ;  W.  Farae^  OoMrook, DetbrJE*  PlgMft. 
OOmttewled,  J.  FaMa  I  Mewn^  R.  ft  E.  Sda,  Worthing,  SaoMb 

]C«LAV^Gipdfc«.^-.Flnt  and  Seeend,  J.  0.  Oon^m  Cooper  Hfll,  UnmMt 
filgUf  Commended,  a»S.Bia]anoe,Hoinerton»  near  Lendon^NJB.  Com" 
Maded,  Ber.  A.  G.  Brooke^  Bnyton  XI.  Towns,  Salop.  Hen$  or  Pul^^ 
Finl^  Ber.  A.  O.  Brooke.  Second,  Berr.  O.  HosHer,  StiBlngfleet  Ylearage^ 
York.  Highly  Commended,  Bev.  G.  Hustler.  Cbmmended,  W.  Lott,  ^m., 
KtorirNortoni  J.CCoopir. 

CRivK  C<Eun.—Coofc».— First  and  Second,  W.  BUnkhom,  Watordale, 
St.  Helen's,  Iianeaddre.  Highly  Commended,  J.  G.  Cooper;  Bev.  W.  J. 
MiUor,  OolvlokBeelorf,  neatr^tttnghain :  H«n.  Itou  Arbatlmott.  Com- 
nMAded.  Tbe  Katioul  Fonltnr  Company  (Umited),  Bramley,  Kmit ;  CoL 
&  Wortley,  Grove  End  Boad.  London.  Sent  or  PuiUU^-^Ftni,  OoL  S. 
Wonley.  Second,  W.  Blinkhoni.  Highly  Commended,  W.  BHnUiom ; 
J.  DLnm,  North  Park,  Bndtord;  Ho^Tb.  FltswlUlam,  W«ntwoi«h  Weed- 
lieiW6|Botherbam,Tort»hlreb  Cemmendad,  Col.&Wartley;  The  National 
g^oUry  Company  (Li«iited>;  M.  Leno,  Siarkyate  Btraet,  near  Ponstable^ 

8VAMnH.—Ooelh».— First,  H.  Lane,  BxMol.  Seoond,  H>.  Bddott.  TUrd, 
Tj  B.  Hntlaert  Heywood,  near  MBoehester.  Fcnrth,  W.  11.  Bull,  Nbwpovt 
PaAsU,  Bncka.  Highly  Commended^  C.  T.  Bishop,  Birmingham ;  R. 
*!^^7yrTdyfoodt  near  Preston.  CockertU.—Fini  and  Second,  D,  Parsley, 
ndrd,  fi.  Lane.  Fonrth,  J.  R.  Bcdbaxd.  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  Miss 
p;  PennaAt,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangoe,  North  Walaa;  W.  B.  Bnll;  Q, 
teBb;  R.  P,  Wiliiau,  Glasalinn.  Clontasf,  DabUn;  B.  T.  Holdan, 
W^mU.    Commended,  A.  Heath,  Galne,  Wilts. 

S>Ajn8H.--H<;iM.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  N.  Cook,  Cbowbent,  near 
Eteoheeter.  Third,  W.  Bone.  Bristol.  Fonrth,  A.  Heath.  Highly  Com- 
mended. E.  T.  Holden,  WalsaU.  Commended,  A.  HeaAfa.  FMItfte.-'Seeond, 
U,  Parsley.  Third,  W.  &,  BolL  Fontth,  H.  tana.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Boberts,  Halifax ;  T.  Bamfleld,  CHlton,  Bristol:  E.  T.  Holden.  Com- 
na^ed,  T.  B.  Hartley,  Heywood,  Manchester;  Hon.  Iflss  D.  Pennant. 

Hawboh  (Blaok).->0oek.»-FlrBt,  8.  Shaw,  Stainland,  Halifax.  8e^ 
^ad.  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Third,  J.  Dixon.  Highly  Commended,  E. 
Preer,  The  Grange,  Birmingham.  Commended,  O.  Llngard,  jnn.,  Bir- 
mingham. Hena  or  PttlUt»,^F^t,  G.  Lingacd,  inn.  Second,  Sir  St.  G. 
Oore,Bart.  Third,  R.F.  Goodwin,  Middleton,neaz>Manohaster.  Highly 
CMamended,  R.  F.  Goodwin. 

Hakbubob  (Golden-pencilled).— Co#k#.— First,  T.  Wrigley,  Jnn.,  Tonge, 
^ddleton,  near  Bfanohester.  Second,  P.  Plttis,  Jan.,  Newport,  Isle  of 
jngfat.  Third,  Sfar  St.  G.  Gore,  Bu-t.  Fourth  and  FUth,  Rev.  R  C.  Boy, 
SMk-beck  Beetory,  Boston.  Highly  Commended,  C.  TattersaU,  Newehvroh, 
ICaaeheater ;  F.  Pittis,  jnn.  Commended,  J.  Lowe,  Whitmore  House, 
near  Blrminf^am.  H«n«  or  PulZ^te.— First,  Mrs.  Bailey.  Second,  F. 
Pittifl,  Jnn.  Third,  T.  Wrigley,  jon.  Fourth  and  Fifth,  J.  E.  Powers, 
Biogleswnde,  Beds.  Highly  Comnmided,  F.  B.  Bagabaw,  The.  Heath, 
ntik>xeter;F.Pittis,jnn.  Commended,  W.  Morgan,  QneensviUe,  Stafford. 

Hambuboh  (bilvar-pendlled).—Cb<;JI».— First,  J.  Preston,  AUerton,  near 
Bradford.  Second,  J.  Logan,  MaindeeHoose,  near  Newport,  Mon.  Third, 
&Shaw.  Foorth,  Shr  St.  Ov  Gore,  Bart  Fifth,  A.  Woods,  Setton,  Liver- 
pooL  Heng  or  PulleU,— First  and  Second.  W.  Hodges,  Sidbnry,  Woroeetes; 
Third,  H.  Beldon.  Fonrth,  J.  Loran.  Fifth,  Rev.  T.  L.  FeUowes,  Beigh- 
ton  Rectory,  Aole,  Norwich.    Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. 

Hambvrob  (Golden-spangled).  — Coefc*.  — First,  J.  Chadderton,  Old 
Lmmb,  HollinwDod,  near  Ol&amw  Second,  T.  Fletcher,  Great  Malvern. 
Thixd,  J.  Fox.  Fourth,  J.  Pahner,  Wednesbory.  Fifth,  J.  Prwton,  Al- 
lerton,  near  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Roe,  Hadfield,  near  Man- 
chester ;  H.  Beldon.  Commended,  R.  8.  Moore^  Gateaere,  Liver- 
Pool;  F.  Greenwood,  Roohdale.  Hen$  or  PuUett.—Vixvk,  J.  H.  Wilson, 
St.  Beea,  Cumberland.  Second,  J.  Chadderton.  Third,  J.  Palmer.  Fourth, 
F,  Greenwood.    Fifth,  W.  Beetlestone,  Wednesbury. 

flaiCBVBOH  (Siiver*8pangled).—f:bcl».— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Se- 
cond, Mrs.  Pettat,  Basingstoke.  Third,  W.  Horton,  Albrighton.  Fonrth, 
T.  Wriglev,  Jnn.,  Tonge.  Fifth,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Hurt.  Commended, W.  Cannan;  J.  Dixon.  Hena  or  Pullets.— 
First,  J.  Bobinson.  Second,  J.  Roe.  Third  and  Fourth,  J.  Fielding. 
Fifth,  Vesars.  Bowman  ft  Feanm,  Wtdtehaven.  Highly  Oemmended, 
F.  H.  Neville,  Birmingham.  Commended,  Rev.  F.  Tearle,  Newmarket. 
Disqnalifled,  W.  Cannan,  Adolphaa  Works>  Bradford,  Yorkshire  (needle 
through  comb  of  bird). 

FoBiSH  (BUck  wfth  White  Cfe8t8).—Coclfc».— First,  R.  Charlesworth. 
Second,  J.  Smith,  Keighley.  Third,  T.  P.  EdwwdBw  Hm»  or  PuUeU.— 
Flietv T.P.Edwards.  Second, J.  Smith*  Thiid,  F.  Unaweeth.  Highly 
OoQanended,  T.  P.  Edwaida.  ^^^ 

FosuB  (Goldsn)^a>«lML— Firsts  W,  SUvestar,  Hampdan  View.  Second 
and  Third,  Mrs.  Petta*.  flew  or  PulleU.—Vint,  H.  Beldon.  Seoend,  Sir 
St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Third,  W.  Silvester.  Highly  Commended,  M>s.  Pettatb 
Oomrnended,  W.  Sflvester. 

PoBim  (Silver).— Coe*s.^Firstk  Second,  and  Third,  G.  C.  Adkine,  The 
IdgMwooda,  near  Birmingham.  IBi^Uy  Cemmended,  H.  Baldosk  Hetw 
crPtOlita.'^Vlai,  P.  Un»worth»  Lowton,  neav  New«on4e-WiU0WS»  Laa- 
cadhire.    Second,  G,  C.  AdUns.    Thizd,  Sir  St  G.  Gore. 

Ainr  OTRBB  Distinct  Vabibty.— First,  Col.  S.  Wertley,  London  (La 
fVehe).  Second,  The  National  Poultry  Compiuay,  Limited  (Houdan). 
TUrd,  OoBtttess  of  Aylesft>rd,  The  Btiry,  Leamttigton  Spa  (Ciickoo  Dorli^ 
iavK  Eou^  T.  Walmsley,  Cheater  <B«BgFollBh).  HigUy  Commended, 
D.Le  Soniif.  Crediton,  Devon  (La  Fl^che):  The  National  Ponltni  Comr 


CRn«neek>bnealtodEeM)^--Co«ftsir-FlMl,J.B.WIIliimM^fflitegft^ 
B^i , ^Ci»W..MeM^AlgkM41i^LH«q»e«LTkW*li:i5wyd, 


Bnidf#idr1Mttb&e.  ^qrtH^T.BiMen, 

MUddleton,  near  Manchester.    mdJy  0—iiniinisil,-W.  Bradley,. . 

Navigation,  Worcester.  CoefeMrel.— First  F.  Sales,  Crowle,  Bawtry. 
Seoon^  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  IWrd,  J.  H.  Williams.  Fourth,  T.  Bobion. 
F!ililt,  El  JLfkj)tf4k 
Gkaa  fBtseJ^liiaartMi'Badi^.^  JT—  Fhety  Sfcr  St  G.  Oete,  Jte* 
j;  BLWWlw  Thftrd,  TL  Woodsi  Osberton,  Worksep.  NoMtt 
J.  <<iilii—^  Mei^  N.B^  Fifth,  Mn..  B*y^  SudhtSTDttbA 
Pajtoto.— First^E.  Aykroyd.  Second  and  Third,  W.  J.  Pope.  TriniilUjll 
AgfkMyd.  Fiftt,  "Jfh  OoK,  Deshyi 
iHxm  (Brown  aafr  otheo  Biedn,!  exeaiA  BlAob*resnted)«  —  C«oiii#.^ 
T.BitrgiBSir    "     " .    ^. 


^     .^      ^ Wlhitahttseh,  Salop^    Seooaid and Feuiik 

Sir  St,  Gs  Goie.  BsBt.  .TUrd,  J.  Maeoa^  St  Clement's,  WdtoealMb 
Highly  Commended,  B.  Pashley,  Worksop:  T.  Statter;  Sfar  Sti  Gw  Geam 
Bark.  Cfte fccffblc-^Vint,  J.  Wted,  Wtten.  Seooad,  Sir  St  G.  Gorei  Bart. 
TUzd^Dnlwof.Newoafltlh.  FonrCh,  F.  S^ea,  Owwle,  B«wtty.  Biff^ 
Commended,  J.  Smith;  G.  CleneB*B;.  T:  Borgeaa;  J.  Weed.  Oi«k 
waBiwrt,  Sir  St  G.  Gore.  Bert. ;  A.  B.  JJlya.  Mttieley,  Shxopehirab 

Gajeb  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— fleii&r»4%i| 
aad  Third,  J.  Wood.  Seoond^Gi  W.lfees.  Fonrth^M-BOllng,  jiB.,Wtfbd 
Bid,Esitegton,Btr»lo^am.  PiiU«te.-jrixBft»8eoaid,andXhlrd,J.WQed. 
FlMEth,  £1  Aykroyd.  .  lOghly  Coamendedv  W,  Boame,  Heavtley,<M«i 
Stockport;  R.  Swift,«  BonSweU,  Netta;  T.  BazgMS;  T.  Statter;  Bbe.OL 
Gi  CkttB^  Bhrt   CbnuBended^  R.  PaAley. 

Gamb  (Dackwlngiand ether Gregrsjaiid  Blne8)4~-Coeistw— FizstMaaBft 
J.  4k  A.  Bxlggs,  Banrden,  near.  Laedft.    Second,  A.  Fenton.    ThMU  8^ 

MatheK,  Stea lisst  Snffidk.    H^Uy  Coomiended,  G.  W.  Mesas  J.. 

HaUall,  Inee,  near  Wl^tn ;  W.  Bradley.  Coefeemb^FirBt,  MeavuJ.ant 
A.  Briggs.    Second,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.    Third,  W.  Bourne. 

Gakb  (DttekwiB|»aBd  other  Grave  and  »nei)k—Erena— First,  W.  Brfll- 
ley.  Second,  J.  Hi  Williams;  Third.  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bait  JPtdUttr^ 
HirA  Sir  St  G.  GoM,  Bart  Beaend,  J.  Mason.  St  Glemenfs,  W«llnieafeir. 
Thtod,  .£haka  of  MhwoMtla.  Highly  Cemmaedad,  J.  HalMU,  Inc%  neas 
Wigan. 

GAOdl  (BBatfks  and  Braa^y^wisged,  woe|*  Gcsya).— Oe«fet.— FInrti  B. 
Limbrick,  Kenilworth.  Second,  MteBU.  Bwtoeh  A  Bapaon,  LeaaiiqttflBA 
Cedfceivi*.— Ftrsft,  A.  a  Werthia«toa,  Bii«loB«apon-TMnt  Seoaoid, 
Messrs.  Bullock  d  Bapson. 

GeaiB  (Blacks  and  Btaaay^^ingad,  except  efaiye)^— fl«ii».— Pkiack  Bar. 
W.  J.  MeUor,  Colwick  Beetory,  near  Nottingham.  PaUet».-^FIXB^  tk 
Limbrick.    Second,  Measas.  B  luloeii  A  Bapaoo. 

Omib  (White and  Pliee).->aw|u.'-Fir6t  T.  Weat,  St  Ann's,  Beaiaatan, 
Lancashire.  Secondir  iKev.  F.  Wataon,  Mteesiafeb  Eelvedon,  Essex*  OSae^ 
el^«li^FM,Blm1F.W•tBaft.    Snewui,  Gi  W.  Mesa,  TheBeach^AJghBrifc, 


Gave  (White  and  PUes).- Hen««.>JPlrBt,  Sir  St  G.  Gores  Bart  _ 

JLFleteher.    JNrtMs^Flrat^  Sir  St.  €k  Gore,  Bast    Second,  T.  West 

Gamb  Bamtam  (Blackibreasted  and  other  Beds)<—CecJlra.— Fired,  J,  IK 
Manrfa;  Second,  Gi  Smitii,  Sta-valav,  DerbyaUre.  Third,  B.  Chadeair 
worth,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler;  A.  Fenttmiii 
A.  Cettam,  Easthoipe,  SonHhwdOi.  Comaaehded,.  J.  Statter;  J.  B.  Shel- 
don, Wednesbury. 

Gams  Babvav  (Any  other  variety).— Cecka.— First,  H.  Sbomaok  (Dvik- 
wing).  Second,  J.  E.  SheUon  (Aok}.  Third,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  BmHl 
(Duofcwing). 

COCK  AND  TWO  HENS. 

Babtaus  (Gold-laced).— First  and  Second,  M.  Leno,  Mlarkyate  niiini, 
near  Dunstable.    Third,  Rev.  G.  8.  Cruwys,  Tiverton,  Devon. 

BAiTTAm  (Silver>laced).— First  and  Second,  U.  Spaiy,  Dunstable,  Bedk 
Third,  M.  Leno. 

Babtamr  (White,  clean-legged).^FIrst,  Bev.  F.  Tearle.    Second,  B.  ■ 
Beldon.    Third,  J.  R.  Jessop,  HuU.  Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Chore, 
Bart. 

Babtabs  (Black,  clean-lcffged).— First  H.  Beldon.  Second  and  Third, 
T.  Davles,  Newport,  ManAester..  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Roasey, 
Highworth,  Wilts ;  E.  Cambridge,  Bristol ;  H  Dravcott,  Hnmberstene, 
near  Leicester.    Commended,  J.  W.  Morris,  Bochdale,  Lancashire. 

Gakb  Bantam  (Black-breasted  Bed).— First,  J.  W.  Morris.  Second,  H 
Shumack,  Southwell.  Third.  R.  Chorlesworth,  Brooks  Bar,  Manchester* 
Fourth,  Rev.  W.  J.  Mellor.    Fifth,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Gamb  Bantams  (Brown  and  other  Reds,exeept  Black-breasted).— F 
and  Second,  T.  Dyson,  Halifax  (Brown  Rede). 

Game  Bantam  (Any  other  variety).— First,  Sir  S(.  G.  Gore,  Bart  Se- 
cond, J.  Crosland,  jun.    Third;  Gi  Smith. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  Mfs.  Seamons.  Thfrd» 
J.  £.  Fowler.  Highly  Commended,  Decheas  of  Marlborough,  Blenhain 
Palace,  iWoodstock,  Oxon ;  —  Pattiaen,  Maldon,  Essex ;  J.  E.  Fow2fl» 
Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

DucBa  (Ronen^— First  and  Third,  S.  Shaw,  Stainlond,  Halifkx.  SeoQnd» 
Sir  8t  G.  Gore.  Bart  Fourth,  J^  Mann,  Stachateads,  near  Manchester^ 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton  Mersey,  Manchester ;  F.  Parlettt. 
Great  Bnddow,  near  Chelmsford,  Essox;  Hon.  Mrs.  Arbuthnott;  A. 
Fenton.    Commended,  W.  Stephens,  Highnam  Green,  Gloucester. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— First,  A.  Fenton.  Second,  Bev.  W. 
Serieantaon,  Aeton  Buxnell  Beetory,  t>hrewabury.  Highly  Commendad,. 
J.  B.  Jessop,  Hnll.  Commended,  Major  F.  D;  L.  Smith,  llie  Grange, 
Halesowen. 

DuoKS  (Any  other  Tariety>.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Mandarin). 
Second,  C.  W.  Brieriey  (CaaoHnat  BBIghlr  Commended,  J.  Morris, 
(Carolina);  H.  Savile  (Carolina) ;  Hoiw  Mrs.  Golvfle  (Pure  Wild).  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  J.  Chirke  (White  Peruvian  Itoak) ;  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hlfl. 

GBBBB  (White).— Fbet,  Mn.  Seamoae^  Second,  J.  Lyoett  (7c«IMfs.r— 
First  and  Thirds  M!rs.  Seamooe.  Second,  J.  C.  Cooper^  Highly  Cea» 
mended.  Rev.  G.  Hostler;  Mrs.  P.  Wolfecstan,  Tamworth;  T.  T« 
Lawden,  Northfleld,  near  Birmingham. 

Qrxn  (Grey  and  Mottled). —  First  and  Second,  Mnn  ArbntfaBett 
Highly  CoiMnended^  J.  K.  Fewler  (Tonleaae).  Go«UiMa^Firal,  m» 
Arbuthnott  Seooad,  Msa.  SeamABs.  Thfad,  Bev.  W.  J.  MeUor,  ColiKlck. 
Rectory,  neoc  Nottingham.  Highly  Commended,  J.  C.  Cooper. 
.  Tu^xBTs.— First,  J.  Smith  (Cambridge).  Second,  Mrs.  Dale  (Phiv 
Caabridge).  TUM,  W.  WMghft,  FnibOBmr  Oambrldgeahiteu  BJiMf 
CemnMUded,  J.  B^ealey,  Btamptpn,  Northampton  (Cambridge) ;  M»a»i 
IVottsBrtan  (Cambridge).  Commended,  Lady  E.lBham,(Copper-eololirad)  a 
b.  Lang.  Poulto.-Unt,  J.  9mlth  (OamlMdge).  Second  Bbv.  T;  lT 
FeUowes  (Cambridge).     Third,  |W..  Wright 
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ArbathnoU  (AMtn  Imported).     Gommoided,  J.  N.  BmtH/Kj  (Oua- 
Mdg0);  ICnTArbutlmoit  (Norfolk). 

PIGEONS. 

TcvBLSBS  (Almond).— Fint,  J.  Ford,  London.    Second,  J.  TbMoknj, 

Tork.    TUid,  F.  Elae,  Wertboime  Orore,  Bayiwater,  London.    Bigluy 

Commended,  J.  E.  Brewaid,  OoTontcy;  F.  Croeiley,  BUead,  Toifcaliin; 

F.  T.  WitUhire,  West  Groydon.    Verj  HlgUj  Oommended,  &  FnUon, 

GiaumEB  (BUok).— Coektv— FInt,  B.  Fnlton.  Beeond.  Uman.  BIddoni 
ftttd  Soni,  liohfleld  Rood,  Aeton.  Highly  Oommended,  J.  Fbih,  Jan., 
Webster  mu,  Dewsbory ;  M.  Hedley,  Bed  HHI,  Snirey ;  T.  OoUey,  Slief- 
ileld.  Heiu.— First,  F.  Crossley.  Second,  F.  T.  WUtabire.  Highly  Oom- 
mended, B.  Fnlton. 

OAMBixm  (Dnn).— Co«fc«.~-Flrst,  M.  Hedley.  Seeond,  A.  W.  Shew, 
fjlmoftok,  Lrelsad.  fsiw.— First,  B.  Fnlton.  Seoond,  F.  Else.  Highly 
Oommended,  J.  Hswley,  Bingley,  Torkahlre. 

Oabbikbs  (Any  other  ortonr).— First  end  Seoond,  J.  0.  Ord,  Plmllco, 


Shew 


Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Hanrey,  M  J>. ;  F.  Crossler. 

Fowmui  (Axxv  other  oolonr).— Co«fc.>-First,  E.  B.  M.  Boydi  (Bleek). 
Seoond,  W.  B. Bose, Oreasley  Hell, near  Ketterfaig(Yellow Pled).    Very 
'  'y  Commended.  J.  B.  JOtfrey,  MJ).,  Cork  (White);  A.  w.  '* 
e).   Highly  Commended,  J.  E.  Brewsrd,  OoTentry  (white) 
,  A.  Heatii  CWhite).    Second,  W.B.Boee  (White)    Yery  Highly  Ocn- 
',  B.  Fnlton. 

Bauds.— Ffarst.  T.  H.  Bidpeth.  Bnshoime,.  Xsnohester.    Seoond,  F.  T. 
WlNihlre.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Jon.,  Bochdale. 

BBAB6s.-First,  W.  H.  0.  Oetes,  Besthorpe,  Newuk,  Notts. 
J.  Ford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Pscdnll,  Peokhem  ^ye,  Londt 
mended,  JlWding. 

Tinaii.ns  (MotSed).- First,  B.  E.  M.  Boyds.     Second,  B.  Fnlton, 
Dsnttord.    Highly  Commended,  B.  Fnlton  ;S.  Shew. 

TuMBLxms  (Any  other  oolonr)^— First  end  Second,  J.  Theekmy  (Bed 
a&d  Yellow).    Yenr  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ford. 

EOMTS^— First,  H.Ysrdley.  Second,  T.D.Oi«en,SefkonWeldiB, 
lliird,  E.  E.  If .  Boyds. 

Jaoobzvs  (Yellow).— First,  T.  H.  Bl^eth.   Second,  F.  Wellt 

Jacobhis  (Any  other  colour).— First,  E.  E.  M.  Boyds  (BUek). 
F.  Waltt.   Highly  Commended,  E.  Homer,  Hsrewood,  Leeds. 

FAnAiLS  (White).— First,  M.  Wloking,  Bleekheeth  Psrk,  Kent  Second, 
J.  Theckrsy.    Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  E.  Emberlin,  Homberstone, 


Highly  Commended,  F.  Else. 

FiHTAiLS  (Any  other  colour).— First,  H.  Ysxdley.  Second,  F.  H.  Paget, 
Birstell,  Leioestershire.  Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Ashton  New- 
town, Birmingham  (Bine).  Commended,  J.  Bally,  Jan.,  Moont  Street, 
London. 

TmuifPXTBBS  (MottledV-First,  8.  Shaw.  Seoond,  J.  Ihackray.  Very 
Highly  Oommended,  W.  H.  C.  Oates.    Highly  Commended,  E.  Homer. 

TnuMPXTXBS  (Any  other  coloor).— First,  8.  Shaw.  Second,  W.  H.  0. 
Oates.    Very  Highlv  Commended,  J«  Thaokray. 

OWI.S  (Blue  or  SilTer).— First  and  Second,  J.  Fielding,  Jon.  Highly 
Commended^  J.  Bally,  Jon.  Commended,  St.  J.  Corenwy,  Wimbome, 
Dorsetshire  (Powdered). 

Owz.8  (Any  other  coloar).— First  and  Second,  J.  Fielding,  Jon.  (White). 

Nuxs.— First,  Bey.  A.  O.  Brooke,  Salop.  Second,  0.  Bn$in,  Biverside, 
Bxldgewater,  Somerset.    Third,  J.  Thackray. 

TuaaiTS  (Red  or  Yellow).— First,  S.  Shaw.  Second,  E.  Xapplebeck. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Thackray. 

TUBBXTS  (Any  other  colour).— First,  IC.Wicking,  Kent  (Silver).  Second, 
C.  Bolpin. 

Babbb  (Black).— First,  J.  Thackray.  Second,  M.  Hedley.  Yery  Highly 
Commended,  B.  8haw. 

Babbs  (Any  other  coloor).— First,  J.  Thackray.  Second,  H.  Hedley. 
Yery  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Jan. 

I>aAooxB  (Blue  .-First,  F.  Crosslev.    Second,  H.  Yardley. 

Dbaooms  (Any  other  colour).- Fbst,  8.  Shaw.  Second,  C.  Bolpin. 
Hl^y  Oommended.  G.  Bulpin. 

Maopibb.— Ifirst,  H.  £.  Emberlin.  Second,  0.  Bolpin.  Highly  Oom- 
mended, J.  Thackray. 

Aktwbbpb.— First,  J.  Hawley.  Bini^y,  Yorkshire.  Second,  H.  Yardley. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Mitchell,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

Abohamobls.— First,  S.  A.  Taylor,  Button  Coldfleld.  Second,  0.  Bolpin. 
Highly  Commended,  D.  Causer. 

SwAixows.— Ffrst  and  Second,  F.  H.  Paget,  Birstall,  Leicestershire. 
Sghly  Commended,  J.  Bally,  Jon.  (Imported). 

AxT  Otheb  Nxw  OB  Distinct  Vabxxtxbs.— First,  J.  Ovens  (Frillbackf). 
Second,  J.  Baily,  Jan.  (German  Toy).  Third,  F.  H.  Paget  (Priests). 
Highly  Commended,  F.  H.  Paget  (FriUbaoks) ;  J.  PeroiTall  (Isabels). 
Commended,  J.  Baily,  Jnn.  (Oerman  Toy). 


CHARACTERISTICS  of  the  PRINCIPAL  SORTS 
OF  GAME  FOWLS,. 
{Continued  from  page  416.) 
The  beat  of  the  Cheshire  Piles  are  still  found  in  Oheshire, 
though  they  are  now  pretty  well  distribated  everywhere. 
Derbyshire  and  Leioestershire  both  breed  good  Cheshire  Piles. 
These  are  not  qtiite  so  hard  as  some  of  the  other  sorts  of  Game 
fowls,  but  are  a  harder  bird  than  the  willow-legged  Blaok- 
breasted  Beds.  The  Cheshire  Pile  has  not  the  endnranoe 
possessed  by  the  Dark  Greys  and  Brown  Beds,  and  more 
especially  by  the  Dark  Grey.  The  Pile  will  not  stand  steel  so 
well  as  these  birds,  and,  ttierelore,  generally  loses  in  a  long 
batUe,  thongh  winning  a  short  battle  quicker  than  other  Game 
Ibwls.  Piles  do  not  stand  cutting  or  dabbing  so  well  as  the 
^axder  and  darker-eolonred  birds. 


The  Gheahlxe  Files  an  li^ter-fleshed  and  of  a  more  aetive 
make  than  any  other  Game  fowls.  Piles  are  looser  and  softer 
in  feather  than  the  darker  and  harder  sorts.  Pile  hens  are 
▼ery  quarrelsome.  The  Piles  are  fierce  birds,  and  are  fint- 
dass  for  fighting,  thongh  inferior  to  the  Dark  Qxeys  and 
Brown  Beds  in  all  bat  thnr  extraordinaiy  qaiekness  and 
activity,  in  which  analities  they  stand  first  of  all  the  Game 
fowls,  though  now  almost  given  ap  by  sportsmen  on  aMonmt 
of  their  want  of  endozaiice.  The  best  of  these  Piles  have  nam 
merged  in  the  Brown  Beds,  having  been  mach  erosaed  wiHi 
them  to  improve  the  qnickness  and  activity  of  the  Brown 
Beds,  which  will  aoeoont  for  so  manv  of  the  Brown  Beds 
having  white  or  light  nails.  Theee  Piles  were  probafa^  first 
bred  in  Cheshire,  from  the  white-legged  Black-breasted  Beds, 
with  red  eves,  and  Partridge-cdloared  hens,  and  croesed  with 
other  breeds. 

BiiACX-BBiASTBn  Bbds.— "White  legs,  dark  red  eyes,  with  the 
light  wheaten-cdonxed  or  Cxnnamon-Boff  hena.  These  ace 
now  the  third  lavooxite  sort  of  sportsmen,  standing  next  in 
favoor  to  the  Dark  Greys  and  the  Brown  Beds,  and  befoie  Ihe 
Cheshire  Piles,  being  stronger  and  possessing  more  endnxaaes 
than  the  Piles,  thongh  slower  and  less  fieroe.  Thej  are  not 
an  exhibition  sort,  being  porslv  a  cook-fighter's  bird,  and  an 
most  fonnd  in  the  same  districts  and  places  as  the  Brawn 
Beds  and  Dark  Qrmrs.  Then  an  some  of  them  in  all  the 
large  towns,  they  being  chiefly  favourites  of  the  amaUer  um- 
keepen  and  butchers.  These  birds  often  beat  the  Brown  Beds, 
though  not  so  good  in  general;  they  an,  however, a  Oafte  bird 
in  all  respects,  and  an,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  the  Black- 
breasted  Bed  sorts.  These  and  the  Dark  Greys  and  Brown 
Beds  an  now  the  only  three  sportsmen's  sorts.  The  cocks 
an  of  a  most  beautifnl  red  colour,  but  the  hens  an  ugjLy ;  tfa^y 
an  hard,  dose-feathend,  and  very  good  birds. 

BKn-BiiBASTBD  GiHOXB  Bbds.— Idj^t  Pactridgs  hens  of  a 
ginger  colour,  red  ^es,  and  white  legs.  These  an  now  veiy  ran, 
having  merged  in  the  Brown  Beds  by  crossing ;  they  wen,  if 
anything,  a  better  bird  than  the  preceding,  being  quicker  and 
mon  fierce.  They  may  now,  however,  be  considered  as  neax]y 
extinct,  the  darker  colours  having  absorbed  them. 

Dabs  Black-bbeasted  Beds. — Carp^brown  legs,  and  dark 
red  eyes,  with  fawn-breasted  Dark  Brown  h^ns,  not  Partri4go- 
eolonred.  These  are  good  and  hard  birds,  equal  to  the  wheaten- 
coloured  breed,  which  have  the  dean-haokled  cooks,  wlnle 
these  have  the  dark  striped-hackled  cooks.  Dark  Blaek-bieasted 
Beds  are  now  rather  rare,  but  an  still  found  in  Yorkshire,  and 
in  Staflordshin,  Shropshin,  and  Woroestershin ;  the  hens 
often  run  much  to  spur.  Nantwich,  in  Cheshin,  has  some  of 
them,  and  has  excellent  Brown  Beds  too.  Blade  and  white- 
legged  Bed  Partridge  hens  also  breed  good  Black-breasted  Bed 
Game  cocks  in  general. 

Bed  Duns. — ^Dark  red  eyes,  white  legs;  hens  cinnamon- 
buff  colour,  with  blue  dun  breasts  and  tails.  These  birda,  as 
I  have  heard,  wen  once  great  favourites  at  Newcastie-on-Tytte, 
Sunderland,  and  in  the  adjacent  northern  districts ;  they  an  a 
good,  hard-feathered  bird,  light  in  flesh,  and  active,  and  have 
been  much  crossed  with  the  Brown  Beds,  which  cross  makes^ 
the  Smoky  Bed  Dans,  and  gives  the  white  leg  a  dark  shape. 
Bed  Duns  are  not  common  now,  many  of  them  having  meirged 
in  the  Brown  Beds  by  crossing  with  them. — ^Newmabkbt. 


THE  OAKHAM  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY 
AND  PIGEONS. 

This  Show  was  unnraally  good,  far  ranpaBsing  most  local  meetangk 
The  arrangemeots,  taking  into  consideration  the  apaoe  at  oomaaod, 
were  excellent,  and  the  Sodetv  is  ondoabtedlj  mndi  indebted  to  their 
indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Wellington,  for  so  satisfaetory  a  rea 

The  Dorking  danoB  were  generally  most  praiBeworthy,  and  i 
of  the  Bnff  Cochins  were  alto  rery  ezoellent.  It  was,  howerv, 
resoect  to  the  poultry  more  generally  kept  by  agricnltorists  that  the 
Oakham  Show  was  most  worthy  of  note.  A  remarkable  featore  of 
the  Show  may  be  mentioned — ^namely,  that  the  first  and  second  pnse 
pens  of  Bonen  Ducka^  and  the  first  and  second  prize  Aylesborys, 
weighed  all  four  pens  precisely  alike— viz.,  19  lbs.  a  pen  of  three  faizda. 
Youi^  Geese  of  45  lbs.  weight  were  shown,  and  TStrheffS  (also  of  1S66) 
weiflhmg  49  lbs.  the  three,  were  exhibited ;  whilst  even  sin|^  eodk 
TWtMfl  of  any  age  wei^^ied  from  34  to  even  28  Iba.  throv^^boat  a  ymj 
well-filled  class. 

The  exkibitioii  of  Pigeons  was  remarkably  good,  indeed  beyoad 
general  ezpeetation,  and  the  eompetitioii  sooh  as  is  rarely  snipasaed 
eren  at  the  greatest  of  our  eolnabariaa  shows.    The  Kxtza  elaaa  te 

Figecms  onntMnnd  extraordinarily  aood  specimens,  and  atthoog^  i 

of  the  iVyeoHs*  pens  were  aaavQ&LuUy  plaesd  too  hifl^  from  the 
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to  be  viewed  to  advmntAge^^  thin  part  of  tLie  ExhibitioD  pmvecl  a  lending 
feattm,  luid  the  compeiitioii  is  most  of  ihe  cl&i^e^  w&$  fl^ce^Qdiuf^ly 
^ockd.  Nc>  doubt  in  future  yaus  a  freftb  armagem^nt  may  be  made, 
iiriiigiiig  aU  pea»  closely  oo  a  lerel,  as  tbiB  will  not  only  improve  tbo 
genoml  appearance^  af  the  Eshibitioii,  but  b  ds^eudol  to  the  profx^r 
awaiding  of  the  Society'fl  jpremlnma. 
Tlifl  day  was.  most  propitiauat  an<l  the  attendance  was  tbtj  good. 
DoREiHaB  i€a1oiiredK— First*  J,  Longland,  Gr^nddti,  Kartbampton. 
Beeond*  J*  Biuith,  Breiidor  Hilla,  Granthain.  Third,  CountesH  of  Bmlnn- 
bofongh,  Exton  Park.  HUrbly  Commemi^id,  5faruhion(»tijj  of  EiftteFi 
Btu^hlOT  Hotiife.  Cfimtn ended,  W^  Tufiifer.  Sleaford.  Chiekfnu.—FiT^t 
and  Eitm  Pfi^Ot  H.  WarDor,  The  Elnu,  LoughhorouKh.  Second.  J. 
lK>Dgland,  T)iLrd»  PC  Wood,  Clapton,  Thrapaton.  Highly  Commended. 
Vatchioneee  t^t  Exeter^  Ifra.  A.  Guj,  Eaton,  Oraatham  i  H.  L.  Brad- 
thawn  Wakef lov  j  W.T.  Everard,  AHon  Orange,  Aahby-deJa-Zouoh.  Com- 
mended. Countess  ot  QaiUfiboraugh. 

DciUKiNOH  (Whltek— FirBt,  Mrs,  SjaoH^  Empinghini^  Stamloifd*  Be- 
oinrt,  Mjir4?bione%i  of  Eieter.  Chictfiu.—Vleat  flud  Second^  Mr*,  Syson. 
Highly  Comm ended,  MuTchioQeaa  of  Exeter. 

DoRKrtirt  (Any  coloiir).— ffrm.— PrCie  and  Extra  Prize.  J.  Smith. 
Hiahiy  ComTnendml,  G,  H.  Fiuch,  Burlej-on-the-HUl ;  J,  M*  W€3mni5ton, 
Oakham  ;  J,  Lonqtand  j  OounteHS  of  Oainsborotigh,  PuUeU.—Vrlz^^  J. 
fjon^R^lond.  HIghlv  GnEumciido4.  R,  Wo.jd;  Mta,  A.  Guy;  Marchioaes$i  of 
Exeter.    Cnutmended.  C.  Speed.  Exton,  Oakhani. 

ai-ANiftH.— First  And  !5*cond,  J.Wriijht,  Syaonbj.Kelton.  Comidended, 
€.  Wrisht,  North amptuu.  ChicAtoM.^FinU  J-  Wrfght*  Second,  W,  T. 
Ererard. 

Cochjk-Chtxa  (White  and  Black).— First.  Rav.  B.  H.  Moatgomery, 
Northampton.  Seeond,  Rat,  C.  H.  Locas,  Edlthweaton  Reolory*  Highly 
Commaad«d.  Eflv^  C.  H*  Lucasn     CommoDded.  Rev.  R.  H.  EtTootgomery. 

Cocmw-CiTiNA  (Chitinoiod.  Buff,  or  Pdrtridff*).— First »  H*  Vfajn^r.  Se- 
cond, O.  H.  Finch.  Hif^hly  Commoudiid,  J*  M,  WeUlngton.  Commended 
3lJii,  Roake.  Wddon  Grange,  WadNfrjrd  ;  J.  Barker,  KetteTtnuT' 

CoCBctW'CHrwA.— PuNfffj,— Prine,  ifarchjonena  ol  Exeter.  Highly  Com* 
manded,  J.  II.  WoUinyian  ;  W.  IQrk,  Wjmondham,  O^ham,  Coumiended, 
H,  Warner. 

BB4inc4  PooTHA  (Any  TOloar)."First,  Withheld.  Second,  H.  E.  Em- 
barluif  HumbeiKtone. 

HAMBtjRcu  (Stber-apangledy. -First,  A*  Houghtoa,  Asfordby.    Second, 
H,  Warner.    Highly  Commanded.  A.  Houghton. 
fiAMBimoH  (fiilver-rencllledl.— Pint  and  Swond,  A.  Hooghton, 
Hiituuiio  n  { Go]  d'SpjinRl  id  >.— First,  H.  E.  EmherUd .    Second,  J.  Wright. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  E^  Emhedin. 

Hambohui*  (GfjJd^peneiUedj.— Pimt,  Rer.  C.  H-  Lneaa.  Second^  A. 
HOQRhton.     Commonded,  H.  Warner. 

Ga Ml  (White,  Pik^,  and  Light  ColouraJ^—Finit,  W.  T.  Everard,  Se- 
cond,  B.  Dendon,  Polebrook  Hall,  Onndle.    Commended,  Mrs.  A.  Guv* 

G*iira  tRe*i  »nd  other  Dark  Cnl oars t.— First.  J,  Smith.  Secopd,  W.  T, 
ETarard.    Hi^y  Commended,  H.  Wam«r?  J.  Wamer. 

Gaioii  Hswa  ob  Pullets  (Any  colour).— First,  H.  Warner,  Seeonil,  W. 
Eoldiiiont  Preston. 

BasTAJfs  fWhite,  Clean  L#ga}.— Firat^'H.  Drayoott,  Humbentone: 
Sacoad,  H.  E.  Emhcrlln.  Commanded,  H^  E*  Emberliu;  H.  Draycott, 
Ii«dy  Bffracirs^  Keythorpe  Hall. 

Bantam?!  (Black,  Clean  Legw),— First  and  Seeond,  H.  Drayoott. 
BAifTAMfi  (Goldbced).— First,  J.  Smith.    SsDond,  H.  3>rayeott. 
Gam£   BA7iT4irs    (Any  coloor).— Pirat,  wfthbeld,      Becond,  J.   Smith. 
PuII<r(*.— Priie,  J.  M.  Wellington.    Equal  eictn  prize,  M.  Draycott, 

Bastam^  (Any  other  variety) ,— First  and  iflCitnd,  H.  C.  Woodcock, 
Bemr^by  {Japan^w  Hantameili. 

GKoaft>BRED  Chick  EKB.—Piftft,  Mr*.  Ijueas.  Second,  Mrs.  E.  Lncas^ 
Wastoa  Hall.  Third  and  Fourth,  T.  Tathun.  King^tharpe,  Highly 
Conunendod,  i'.  Chapman.    Commended,  J.  Kt,  Weill ugton. 

Ant  dtrer  DraTrMcr  VAitiETr.— First,  Lady  OazUTiK'^t  Noaoley  Hall 
fWTilte  Silkies).  Second,  Hon.  Mnfc  0.  Noel,  Barleythorpt*  [Cn^ve  CiKun). 
Highly  C<3in mended,  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  Noel  (Cr^'v^  Copurtu) ;  M.  Kew,  Market 
Orertoa  (CresJu}.    Oomme^nd^d,  G.  Toraer,  Aletton  Hall  (ChiUBKong). 

OUJirtA  Fowi,s{Aiiy  colour).— First,  Mra.  Berridge,  Biirlfty-on'the-lllll. 
Second,  G.  R,  FearHon,  South  WithKm.    Highly  Uo'mmeuded.  W.  Eirk. 

TtraitBTa  (Any  colour).— First.  Mra.  A.  Guy,  Eaton,  Granthim.  Second, 
W.  Kirk.  Go<;Jt— First,  J,  Smith.  Second,  G.  R,  Peflrson*  Highly  Com- 
mended,  Marchioneaa  of  Exeter;  Mrs..  A.  Out,  Commended^  W.  Eir^ ; 
Countess  of  OOrlasborougrh.  flifjuf.— Prize,  J,  Smith-  Po u^/*.—Prixe,  J. 
Smith.  Kiehlv  Commended,  Mfr^  A.  Guy.  Commended,  G.  R  Pearson. 
Docks  (White  Aykabury.— First,  W,  Canrer,  Ingarmby,  Leicester. 
H«cond,  H.  F.,  Bmberlin.  Highly  Commended,  Harchioneaa  of  Ejteter. 
Dwcfclireff 9.— First  and  2^<}cond,  W.  Carrer.  Highly  Commended,  Mar- 
ehJonesA  of  Exeter. 

DtnXM  (Rooon).— First,  A.  Houghton,  Afelton.  Second,  J.  Wright. 
BkMi  Commended,  U.  Warner. 

IJITCKU  (Any  other  breed).— First,  S.  Deacon,  Polebrook  Hall.  Second. 
"SL  Garfoot,  Cottesmore,     Commended,  HeVr  C.  H.  Lucas- 

GKsai:  (White).— Pri»c,  J.  Clarke,  Bnintlngthorpc,     Ooiltngt.—Fir&t, 
H,  Barroweliffe.    Second,  J.  Clarke.    Highly  Co  Rim  ended.  Mrs.  Berridgc. 
aKBSB  (Gpey  or  MotUed). -First,  W.  Kirk.    Second,  withheld.  QoiHtrnt. 
—First,  J.  Smith.    Second,  W.  Eh-k. 

SINGLE  CGCKS, 

DomKHta  [Any  colour),— PirHt,  J.  Smith.  Second,  R.  Wood.  Highly 
Commended,  Countess  of  GaJnaborongh ;  Beir.  C-  H.  Lucas ;  Lady  Haze^- 
rigg;  J'-  I^nglnnd. 

Spanish —First,  J.  Wright.  Second,  Ref .  W.  J.  Mellor,  Colwick  Rectory, 

OocHiM-  China,- Prixe  and  Silver  Cup,  H.  Warner,  Highly  Commended, 
E.  Griffln,  Barkby,  Leicester ;  M.  Kew,  Market  OTertonj  Mrs,  A.  WiUisjB' 
aon,  Queensbornugb  Hall. 

Gamc— Fireit  uud  Extra  Prize,  W.  Bobinaon.  Second,  J.  Smith,  Highly 
Gomjnended,  H.  Warner, 

Baktak  (Any  ccloor).— Priae,  T.  Whlttaker,  Melton. 

PIGEONe. 

TtmxLSSK.— Ffrtt,  G.  Storgeis,  Leicester.  Second,  T.  Baker,  Leieester. 
HydiJy  OommendeO,  a.  Sturgess ;  W.  T.  Baker.  Commended,  W,  F  Hollla, 
CoilMraeia  J  H,  L.  Bradihaa,  Wakerky ;  M.  Kew,  Market  Orerton. 

CauiVRA.— Plr«t,  O,  iturgesH,  Second,  T.  WhHtaker.  Very  Highly 
G^mmieaA^  A*  Btonar,  PMerborovgb.    mghl j  Commended,  T.  WbltU 


ker ;  T.  G.  Marshall,  Peterborough ;  R.  ShUcoek,  Jan.,  South  Witham. 
Commended,  G.  Sturgeas. 

PowTBRS.— First,  J.  Taylor,  Newark.  Second,  —  Paokwood,  Leicester 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Baker ;  H.  E.  Emberlinj  —  Packwood ;  R.  Pay. 
llDff,  Peterboiough.  Commended,  T.  Baker;  H.  Drayoott;  Rev.  W.  J- 
Meuor. 

JacoBiirB.— First  and  Second,  G.  Storgess.  Highly  Commended,  M. 
Kew. 

Famtails.— First,  F.  H.  P»get,  Birstall,  Leioester.  Second,  H.  Dray- 
cott.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Sinrgees;  H.  Drayoott;  J.  Wright;  J. 
Taylor. 

Tbumpktbrs.— First,  G.  Stnrgess.  Second,  F.  H.  Paget.  Conmiended, 
G.  Sturgess ;  Rev.  W.  J.  MeUor. 

NuKB.— First  and  Second,  H.  Drayoott. 

TuBBiTS.— First  and  Seoond,  H.  B.  Emberlin.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  Stnrgess ;  H.  Drayoott ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Mellor ;  H.  £.  Emberlin ;  R.  Payliag. 

Blux  Rock.— First,  W.  Sharrad,  T.aTigham.  Second,  Mrs.  Berridge. 
Commended,  W.  Sharrad. 

AxT  ormnt  Nbw  ob  Distixct  VAiUDfTT.— First  and  Second,  F.  H. 
Paget  (Priests  and  Swallows).  Hi^y  Commended,  O.  Stnrgess  (Barbs 
and  Owls) ;  M.  Kew  (Silver  Owls) ;  T.  Baker,  Leicester  (Hyacinths) ;  H.  E. 
Emberlin  (Magpies  and  Dragons).  Commended,  W.  B.  Packwood  (Black 
Barbs). 

The  Judge  was  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Spark« 
brook,  Birminfldiam. 


NEW  SHOREHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
It  is  painful  to  me  to  draw  attention  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  officials  of  any  pooltir  show ;  I  would  much  rather  bear 
testimony  to  the  care  they  have  taJcen  of  the  specimens  com- 
mitted to  their  charge ;  bat  at  the  same  time  I  think  where 
gross  neglect  is  allowed  it  onght  to  be  made  public/  I  sent  a 
pen  of  birds  to  the  late  South  of  England  Show  at  New  Shore- 
ham,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles.  They  were  in 
first-rate  condition  when  they  left  me;  but,  alas!  when  I 
rooeiyed  them  again  in  the  middle  of  Sunday  (the  Show  haying 
closed  on  the  preyious  Thursday  eyening),  they  were  complete 
skeletons,  and  were  altogether  in  such  a  sony  plight  that  mj 
brother  at  first  dedared  that  the  pullet  had  be^  changed. 
The  delay  may  haye  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  rail- 
way offiouds,  but  that  alone  could  not  haye  brought  them  down 
to  what  they  were.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  also  sent  a  pen  of  fowls,  receiyed  them  back  on 
the  Saturday  morning  after  the  Show,  and  I  neyer  in  my  life 
law  a  cook  returned  in  such  a  disgraceful  state.  Bad  as  my 
birds  were  on  the  Sunday,  ibis  was  ha  worse ;  in  fkot  it  appeared 
quite  a  chance  whether  he  would  li^e  or  die,  and  the  pullet,  too, 
is  in  a  ftost  disffraceful  state.  When  any  of  them  will  be  fit 
to  show  amn  I  know  not.  I  shall  certainly  take  good  care  to 
ayoid  the  South  of  England  for  the  future. — Exhibitob. 


POULTRY  PROFITABLE. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Hadleigh  Farmers*  Club,  held  on  th^ 
16th  of  Noyember,  after  their  annual  exhibition  of  roots, 
poultnr,  Arc,  the  Chairman  fliir.  J.  Band),  said  they  all  knew 
the  yalue  of  a  good  fowl,  and  he  belieyed  that  many  people  were 
of  opinion  that  there  was  no  better  paying  runner  on  a  farm 
than  a  chicken.  Mr.  Postans  had  be«i  yery  sucoessftil  with 
his  fowls  that  day,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  whether  he  found 
it  a  good  paying  business,  and  whether  one  breed  paid  better 
than  another. 

Mr.  Postans  said,  as  far  as  the  paying  went,  keeping  fowls 
was  certainly  remuneratiye  where  a  person  was  careful  to  select 
a  stock  that  was  really  first-class.  Anything  ordinary  w^ts  not 
worth  haying,  because  th^  cost  just  as  much  to  keep  as  the 
best,  and  first-dass  fowls  would  always  fetch  high  prices. 


HYBRIDISATION. 


Ih  aooordance  with  the  request  expressed  by  Mr.  West,  at 
page  899,  respecting  the  compamtiye  infiuence  of  drones  and 
queens  on  the  colour  of  the  progeny,  more  particularly  as  re- 
gards those  cases  in  which  black  queens  are  the  mother  bees, 
crossed  by  Idgurian  drones,  I  gladly  giye  the  results  of  some 
little  experience  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  haye. 

Li  the  year  1861,  not  long  after  the  introduction  of  ligarianB 
into  this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Woodbury,  when  driying  out  the 
bees  of  some  oommon  stocks  kept  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  any  Idgurian  hiyes,  noticed  that  in  a 
second  swarm  of  the  same  season  seyeral  of  the  workers  were 
distinctly  marked  Italians.  This  being  at  that  time  rather  a  new 
and  startling  feature  in  i^iarian  science,  Mr.  Woodbury  sayed 
the  life  ofue  queen,  which  he  gaye  to  me,  with  the  hope  that 
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ImoM miMi9k  her UtiM iMtdof  AitMk to im wh^lhor abe 
would  oontinne  for  any  length  of  tune  to  bfeed  velleiw-handed 
^   "  ...    -  -      5  out  the  bees,  oftptm«d 


Tiling  on  ft  weftk  Btook,  I  drore 
and  deetioyed  iti  qneen,  oat  out  and  Axed  the  beet  ol  the  oombe 
in  frames,  adding  two  sealed  brood  oombs  from  another  hhv, 
inserted  between  the  combs  the  oage  eentaining  the  impriBoned 
moBareh,  and  retnsned  the  bees.  On  the  following  day  the 
gaeen  was  libeated,  being  well  received  by  her  neweabjeoto, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  her  progeny  was  awaited.  In  dne 
time  the  yonng  bees  appeared,  the  majority  of  them  being  Tevy 
well  marked.  As  the  original  Uaok  bees  died  oat,  the  px^pon- 
dsMnee  became  for  some  time  greatly  in  favoor  of  the  yeliow- 
bnded  bees.  The  B%)ok  prospered  remarkably  well,  and  the 
queen  proved  to  be  a  very  prolific  breeder ;  bat,  contrazy  to 
Ifr.  West's  hypothesis,  the  eoloored  bees  gradaally  diminished, 
and  althongh  ontil  the  end  of  the  hive's  existence  there  were 
always  some  to  be  seen,  yet,  to  a  oasaal  observer,  it  woald  have 
appeared  to  have  been  a  colony  of  ordinary  common  bees.  The 
drones  were  onmistakeabl^  black,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
exhibited  no  taint  of  Ligorian  parentage. 

In  all  observations  of  this  character  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  A  queen  may  become  changed 
by  death  or  by  unnoticed  swarming:  in  my  case,  supposing 
this  did  happen,  the  young  successor  might  be  crossed  by  one 
Of  my  own  Ligurian  drones,  of  which  there  were  large  numbers 
close  at  hand,  so  that  it  ^ould  be  impossible  to  state  positively 
that  ^e  queen  which  was  originally  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
stock  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  two  years  when  the  stock 
was  broken  up.  Although  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  of 
this  nature  did  really  occur,  and  although  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  the  same  queen  reigned  until  the  end  of  the 
hive's  existence,  yet  taking  the  possibility  of  my  having  been 
mistaken  into  consideration,  I  am  loth  to  assert  as  a  positive 
faof  that  the  influence  of  the  drone,  so  far  from  increasing  in 
amount  as  the  queen  becomes  more  aged,  does  really  and  truly 
become  gradually  more  feeble.  I  merely  give  the  case  as  it 
occurred  in  my  own  apiary  for  as  much  as  it  may  be  worth. — 
fl.  Bevak  Fox,  Exeter. 


iened  the  «aptave  ypwlattpn  to  a  new  dweQiag*  aa 


THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE. 


eo  atter  AlLtbe  Kgyptaana  Itave 
apiftfy  np  to  the  pweent  time.    SiBee-4hni,  or,  itibflr,  staee 
the  maaipalatkma  hai?e  eeaeed,  the  lereigneffs  ne  bciiMii 

like  ttMfar  moM  chfBieed  biethren  of  <b0  neith.   I 


{Continued  from  page  417.) 
'  Havino  detailed  particulars  I  must  now  revert  to  the  period 
when  I  abstracted  combs  from  the  Egyptian  stook.  It  was 
then  that  the  true  character  of  my  foreign  friends  manifested 
itself  in  right  earnest.  Decidedly  more  irascible  !  Compari- 
sons must  be  laid  aside.  Their  fury  and  ferocity  were  beyond 
all  parallel.  '' Nernome  impvM  laeeantj*' ihe  motto  which  I 
have  since  presented  them  with,  and  which  now  holds  a  per- 
manent place  in  their  family  escutcheon,  was  but  too  forcibly 
exemplified.  Panoplied  though  I  was  from  head  to  foot,  I  was 
never  before  so  beset.  Smarting  under  the  bad  usage  received 
in  their  journey  from  Exeter,  and  by  my  subsequent  manipu- 
lations, they  were  determined,  apparently,  to  resist  all  future 
Intermeddling  with  '*  their  nest,*'  and  so  I  had  a  literal  swarm 
Ikbout  my  ears,  stinging  everything  and  anything  they  fancied 
TOlnerable  about  the  person.  My  retreat  was  almost  as  diffi- 
cult as  Napoleon's  from  the  Bussian  hordes  that  pursued  him 
Xrom  Moscow ;  but  the  enemy,  though  repulsed,  had  contrived 
to  escape,  and  satisfaction  was  incomplete.  Exploring  parties 
gooured  ihe  ground  all  around,  to  the  evident  danger  of  the 
lieges  and  my  great  discomfort.  A  friend  residing  with  me  at 
the  time,  himself  an  apiarian  of  considerable  experience, 
acknowledged  he  had  never  witnessed  such  a  fracas.  He, 
too,  was  followed  to  some  distance,  and  had  to  lie  in  ambush 
for  a  long  time  ere  bis  velexrtless  persecutors  permitted  him  to 
leave ;  and  the  cover  onder  which  I  myself  took  shelter  was 
tag  lifter  hannted  by  these  vindictive  little  foreigners.  Mean- 
tune  a  family  eooneil  was  held  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
dene.  My  Mend  urged  an  immediate  removal.  I  was  in  a  diffi- 
•oiUty ;  but  the  beee  had  been  sadly  irritated  and  abueed,  and  I 
pleaded  a  day  or  two's  dday.  Fortunately  the  dear  Lidian- 
iike  sky,  from  which  a  boxning  son  had  shot  his  cloudless  rays 
to  some  days  pievious,  had  beeome  gloomy  and  overcaat.  My 
ineeneed  U^  ioieignen  now  aesosned  a  somewhat  more  sab- 
4aed  and  paetfed  ai^eot.  The  regimental  files  hdthecto  gnard- 
lag  the  enteanoef  heads  outwards,  and  with  daggers  half  drawn, 
Kcadoally .  retired.  80,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
vjnne,  wldto  ike  guasda  were  eaoght  niq»ping,  I  took  tiaeir 
•eitadal  l^r^iAoflBi,  deprived  it  of  all  iis  treaaorea,  and  trana- 


now  know  their  temper  and  hUbits  better,  and  we  are*  ^ 
friends.  There  is  on|y  one  stipulation  whicii  I  mast  obserte— 
I  most  not  intetfere  upon  anv  account  with  their  '*  ssit" 
This  I  am  williag  to  do,  and  ^  ''  Nemo  me  immime  iaceaW 
embiaaoned  on  thsir  eseateheon  alw^rs  remands  me  <rf  tke 
paoHoo,  and  thus  peace  is  maintained. 

I  would  not  have  it  to  be  inlemed  from  what  has  beentftid 
that  A|d8  laaeiata  euinot  be  kept  in  the  apiaiy  withoat  ineoa- 
venienoe  and  danger.  Mr.  Woodbmy  has  st^ed,  wad'  my  ex- 
perience confirms  the  remark,  that  if  the  "bees  axe  not 
meddled  with  they  are  poaeeable  enough."  For  aiperiBiCBitil 
pnrpoees  they  are  certainly  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  aasd 
when  interfered  with  In  any  way  they  most  be  very  gently  and 
oautiooaly  handled.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  opened  three 
leaves  of  the  Huber  hive,  in  which  the  colony  is  now  doan- 
oiled,  to  examine  the  interior,  and  though  perfectly  nxipro* 
tected,  so  gently  did  I  deal  with  them  that  no  reaentmeni  was 
shown. 

At  this  moment  the  Egyptian  colony  is  wfthout  exception 
tho  most  populous  in  my  apiary.  The  mataring  brood  is  still 
plentiful,  young  drones  have  again  appeared,  aiid  daring  the 
recent  very  mild  weather  farina  loads,  forty  a-nrinate,  wen 
being  carried  with  the  atmost  vigour,  while  other  hives  are 
half  dormant.  Can  it  be  that  the  instinct  of  the  queen  is  at 
fault  ?— or,  rather,  that  it  is  true  to  her  native  soil,  where  the 
spring  is  our  winter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  appeazanee  of 
drones  at  the  end  of  October  is  a  perfect  anomaly  with  me.  I 
have  observed,  however,  that  the  yonng  larm  are  now  being 
dragged  out. 

Of  the  respective  progenies  of  the  yonng  Egyptian  qoeena, 
those  of  two  only  were  similar  to  the  parant,  though  theae, 
too,  differed  a  shade.  The  bees  prodaced  by  the  others  were 
of  a  varied  and  motley  character— -some  Egypto-Italians,  and 
some  of  a  light  leaden  colour,  forming  a  varied  nti  generis. 

Most  of  the  qaeens,  too,  differed  somewhat  from  the  originaL 
In  appearance  they  vkow  nearly  i4)proximated  to  the  better- 
eoloored  Italians,  though  more  beautifal  and  gaj.  Tiro  or 
three  were  especial  beauties,  and  sperided  among  thebfairic 
population  like  gems  of  gold. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  speak  as  to  their  honey-gatheinag 
qualities,  the  aulnmn  being  eo  bad.  The  original  hi^e  «f 
eomrse  I  did  not  send  to  the  heath,  and  the  young  Mvea 
afforded  no  test,  as  the  Egyptian  element  formed  bat  a  small 
pcopertioQ  of  the  population.  3Hie  bee  is  exceedingly  iadne- 
trious ;  is  not  affeoted  in  the  least,  apparently,  by  our  northern 
climate,  usd  I  expect  no  more  djificalty  in  wintering  the 
Egyptians  than  the  other  varieties.—^.  Lowe. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

HufBUBOH  Fowls.— Vr.  J.  R.  B0ifion  wiali«s  to  know  wlietkar  tbft 
ei^t  heas  mentioned  by  "  S.  Q.  J.'*  have  no  ran  attached  io  4haAr  ^nmr 
12  feet  by  6  le«t.  The  oats  eneloeed  hj  Mr.  Beyion  are  gzoand,  set 
Sruflbed.  In  such  a  state  they  maet  be  mixed  with  water.  Omabed  eate 
are  merely  flattened  by  the  zoUera  of  the  mill  they  are  paaaed  thftii^. 
and  can  be  given  to  the  fowls  onmixed. 

HouDAMS  [Bath).— We  do  not  know  what  70a  can  desire  morathoife 
stated  an  the  "  Pooltry-KeeperB'  ManoaL"  The  nearer  the  fowls  i|ifaacli 
to  coincidence  with  the  description  and  drawings  there  given,  the  MSsr 
vour  ohanoe  of  winning.  To  disqualify  any  fowl  there  maat  be  «Hatf»- 
sence  or  defect  in  some  of  its  most  prominent  oharaetearistica,  aoek  as 
the  peculiar  comb  and  top4mot  of  the  Hoiidui.  Yonr  gaxden  will  4o 
vexy  well  for  Hondans,  espeoiatty  if  there  is  a  shed  of  some  ldn4 
which  they  can  retire,  find  shelter,  and  a  dry  sand-bath  in  all 

Ipswich  Poultbt  Show  {An  Exhibitor). ^thate  may  be  nu 
why  the  Judges  withheld  the  second  prise  for  Cri^ve  Ccenrs  at  the  abova 
Show,  althongh  there  was  the  sane  pea  that  was  commended  at  Cbelms- 
foid  shown.  The  birds  may  not  have  been  in  good  condition,  or  tfae 
Judges  at  Ipswich  may  have  a  higher  standard  of  eKceOaneeuan  Om 
Judges  at  Chelmsford. 

BcLGiAN  Cock  Gaiubt  iM.  P.).— You  must  apply  to  some  of  II0 
dealers  in  Canaries,  for  you  alone  can  detennine  what  yon  like,  botbai 
to  i^pesrance  and  price. 


POULTRY  MARKET.— Dkckmbeb  3. 


8    d.  8.  d 

Large  Fowls 2    6tQ8  O 

BmaUerdo. ,...2   0  2    6 

OhiakeaB  18  18 

Geese 6   8  6    0 

^aokS 18  SO 

'¥f0BOM 0  «  0  8 


8.  d  a.  d 

Pheasants   8   8toS    6 

Partridges   18  18 

Grouse 18  8  HI 

Hans 8   6  8    ( 

Rabbits 14  19 

WnAdo %.  0   8  OS 
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46.7 
46.1 
46.0 
45.5 
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80.6 
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89.8 
40.8 
89.7 
80.4 
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22 
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16 
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49      8 
49      8 
49     8 
49      8 
49      8 

m.      h. 

29afl0 

1    11 

29    11 
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48     0 
16     1 

m.     h. 
Ilaf8 
15     9 
22    10 
81    11 
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43      0 
66      1 
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9 
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6  4 
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5  7 
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4  9 
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84^ 
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tempenture  88.4».    The  greatest  heat  was  68°,  on  the  19th,  1841;  and  the  lowest  cold  1$',  on  the  lith,  1848.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  wa« 
1.24  ineh.    N.B.— The  Calendar  contains  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhoase^ 

FRUIT-BEAEING  plants  for  DINNER-TABLE 
DECORATION. 


O  a  very  oommon  plant,  wliich 
by  good  managenient  may 
bo  convert ed  into  an  orna* 
ment  for  the  dinner-table, 
ilr.  Perkinfi  dinscted  atten- 
tion aLot;t  a  month  ago^  and 
he  deserves  our  best  thanks  for  the  information  which  he 
has  afforded  on  the  subject;  for  the  demand  for  plants 
suitable  for  the  purpose  is  so  great  at  the  present  day  that 
we  have  to  press  into  our  service  all  which  can  be  rendered 
available.  If,  however,  Mr.  Peridns  can  make  such  an 
unpromising  plant  as  the  Pyracantha  (Crat«gus  pyra- 
cantha)i  a  fit  and  proper  object  for  such  close  inspection  as 
that  which  it  must  undergo  at  the  dinner- table,  we  may 
certainly  obtain  the  assistance  of  many  other  plants  gene- 
rally grown  ;  and,  since  reading  Mr.  Perkinses  letter,  I 
have  asked  myself  whether  other  berry-bearing  shrubs 
common  amongst  us  cannot  be  rendered  available.  Last 
.winter,  we  all  know,  the  advertisinxj  pages  of  gardening 
periodicals  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  Aucuba  as  a  plant 
for  dinner- table  decoration,  and  some  examples  of  it  which 
were  exhibited  proved  its  value  for  the  purpose ;  but,  com- 
mon as  the  Aiioul^  is  amongst  us,  the  means  of  having  it 
in  fimii  are  not  yet  within  the  reach  of.  all^  so  that  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  plants  which  can  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance, and  amongst  waoti  let  us  see  what  are  likely  to  be 
available.  I  regret  that  at  this  place  some  common  plants 
have  not  been  thought  of  sooner,  but  the  names  of  a  few 
that  appear  likely  to  be  worked  into  use  will  be  given 
at  the  end  of  this  communication;  and  if  correspondents 
who  majr  have  employed  them  wHl  report  their  success, 
or  can  suggest  others  for  trial,  the  information  would  be 
valuable.    . 

I  will  now  give  a  list  of  the  fruit-bearing  plants  which 
are  in  use  here,  although  I  confess  it  is  .but  a  meagre 
one. 

Pernettya  mucronata. — ^Unfortunately  this  plant  does 
not  thrive  very  well  with  us  in  a  mass,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  the  same  healthy  condition  as  other  hardy  shrubs. 
Its  berries,  rich  enough  in  appearance  by  daylight,  are  not 
so  effective  at  night,  otherwise  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant, 
its  profusion  of  foliage,  and  its  usually  free  production  of 
fruit,  would  render  it  a  general  favourite.  For  some  years, 
however,  we  have  abandoned  it,  because  we  have  not  the 
means  of  Rowing  it  out  of  door^  so  well  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  there  it  produces  fruit  best. 

Skimmia  jafonica  has  only  one  fault — it  is  often  rather 
naked  of  foliage  in  tihe  centre,  otherwise  its  free  bearing 
and  the  beautiful  coral-like  colour  of  its  clusters  of  fruit, 
hinging,  as  they  do,  for  months  withdut  change,  entitle  it 

N«,896.-Yol.XIh  Vmw  SsnxB. 


to  the  first  place  amongst  dinner-table  plants  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  class. 

Orange  Trees. — ^Ldke  the  preceding,  the  smaU-leav^ 
and  small-fruited  kinds  are  o&en  scantily  furnished  mth 
foliage,  but  when  in  good  order  nothing  can  really  be  more 
handsome. 

SolAmum  cAFsicASTRnM  and  a  taller  species  are  both 
good,  and  deserve  attention  everywhere,  for  they  do  good 
service  for  many  months  without  a  change. 

RrviNA  HUMiLis  requires  stove*  heat,  but  its  numerous 
clusters  of  small  red  berries,  with  a  continuous  succession  of 
blossom  foretelling  after-crops,  givd  the  plant  an  interest- 
ing appearance.  It  fruits  more  abundantly  when  of  a  large 
size,  and  some  plants  of  it  growing  against  the  back  wall 
of  a  stove  are  very  rich  in  appearance.  It  is.  also  a  good 
plant  for  the  table. 

Capsicums. — Some  of  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  de^- 
spised,  and  when  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  look  wdll.  The 
tall  one  with  yellow  fruit  is  best  adapted  for  the  plant' 
shelf,  and  it  can  seldom  be  had  in  such  good  condition  aS 
the  red-fruited  kinds. 

Ardisia  crekulatx. — A  well-known  stove  plant  with 
berries  rivallinff  tiiose  of  the  Holly.  It  is  too  weU  known 
and  too  generaUy  admired  to  require  further  mention  here. 

We  now  come  to  hardy  berry-bearing  plants  or  shrubs, 
which,  though  not  often  met  with  of  the  small  size 
suitable  for  the  dinner-table,  may  nevertheless  by  skilful 
management,  like  that  which  Mr.  Peridns  has  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Pyracantha,  be  made  to  do  good  service,  as  the 
fruit  they  bear  are  highly  ornamental,  and  in  moH  oaies 
the  foliage  is  so  likewise.  Dwarfing  them  to  tiie  condition 
of  pott^  plants  will  doubtless  bring  them  to  the  shape 
and  size  desired. 

Portugal  liAUREL.-^The  beautiful  strings  of  rich-coloured 
berries  would  grace  a  table  if  the  plant  could  be  induced 
to  assume  a  dwarf  condition,  and  bear  fruit  when  of  that 
size.  I  ma^  remark  that  this  plant  succeeds  better  in  a 
very  stiff  soil  than  in  one  of  an  opposite  nature,  although 
good  examples  are  met  with  in  soils  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion.   Its  glossy  leaves  would  also  be  an  acquisition. 

Eugenia  Ugni. — ^Rarely  iruitful  enough  to  be  attractive, 
and  the  colour  of  the  fruit  is  not  so  good  as  in  some  other 
I^ants ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
of  the  highest  flavour,  and  the  plant  might,  therefore,  be 
countenanced  at  table;  its  foliage  as  well  as  habit  is 
good,  but  very  small  plants  seldom  fruit  abundantly  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  cases. 

Arbutus. — ^Nothing  looks  richer  than  this  when  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  its  clusters  of  bell-shaped  flowers  are  alsa 
attractive.  I  am  sometimes  half  tempted  to  make  use  of. 
a  nice  upright-growing  branch  as  a  substitute  for  a  plant, 
but  have  resisted  the  temptation.  It  fruits  best  on  a  stiffl 
soil,  on  a  very  light  one  its  fruit  is  only  indifferent . 

CoTONEASTER. — Oould  not  the  best  berry-bearing  species^ 
be  enlisted  into  tiie  household  service?  0.  Simmonsii,' 
which  bears  such  beautiful  berries  in  winter,  loses  much  cf 
its  foliage  then,  and  0.  frigida  is,  I  think,  too  large  in  the 
leaf.  We  must,  thei'efore,  resort  to  some  of  the  microphyll  a  * 
class.    The  rose-fcoloured  berries  look  rich  against  a  sto.i^^ 
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wall,  and  would  be  equUlj  MoeptaUe  if  pliniiiiiUy  prodoMd 
ewer  a  nniloRiily  vdl-grown  pliat  in  a  mauJl  pot 

HoLLT  needs  no  eomment ;  bat  whetlier  email-grown  pUnts 
er  hmaAm  of  laiger  onee  are  nune  fitting  ornaments  at  Chriat- 
.inaa  k  n  aMtte  npon  which  I  am  imable  to  give  an  opinion. 

FnmR.— Too  common  and  ynlgar,  I  expect  some  will  aay. 
Well,  if  10,  r^eot  it ;  but  I  know  of  noChing  00  rich  aa  ite 
ehuten  of  black  fruit  in  the  antmnn,  and  being  home  at  the 
extremitiee  of  the  ihoota,  they  show  to  great  advantage.  I  think 
this  wonld  be  the  most  likely  of  all  plants  to  bear  ttie  dwarfing 
necessary  to  poi-cnltare,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  trying. 

BmoBXB's  Bbook.  —  More  coarse  than  the  last,  and  less 
prodoctiYe  of  fmit,  excepting  in  places  faTonrable  to  its  growth. 
I  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  may  be  nsef  ol,  but 
have  less  hope  of  it  than  of  most  of  the  others. 

Hawthobn. — There  are  many  beantifol  kinds,  but  I  fear  none 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  they  usually  shed  their  leares  abont 
the  time  the  fmit  ripens,  and,  oonseqpently,  are  not  suitable 
fbar  decoratiYC  purposes. 

AucuBAS  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  ariiol^. 
Their  merit  is  unquestionably  of  the  highest  order. 

GBiTAOus  FTBiGAHTHA,  cnlistcdby  Mr.  Perkins,  tium  wfamn  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more  likely  to  giye  a  good  account 
of  the  forces  under  his  command. 

BsBBBBis.— Only  ornamental  as  flowering  plants ;  although 
they  fpiit  freely  enough,  yet  the  fmit  does  net  remain  frash 
and  showy  for  any  length  of  time,  B.  WaOichii  and  Darwinii 
are  both  handsome  plants. 

Besides  the  aboTC,  there  are  doubtless  other  fruit-bearing 
shrubs  or  plants  which  jcould  be  made  atailable,  but  the  num- 
ber of  audi  fall  short  of  the  long  array  of  those  remarkable 
for  their  foliage.  In  fact,  plants  for  table  may  be  classified 
under  three  divisions :— Flowering  plants,  plants  of  remark- 
able fdiage,  and  those  ornamental  by  reason  of  their  fruit. 
The  present  communication  is  more  especially  directed  to  the 
third.  I  should  like  to  learn  the  opinion  of  other  writers  on  the 
first  two  sections ;  and  I  will  at  a  future  time  return  to  the 
subject,  and  probably  follow  out  the  osnamentation  of  the 
dinner-lable  in  another  direction.  ^(^Mfe  is  eridently  ample 
scope  for  much  improvement,  and  those  who,  like  Mr.  Pwrkins, 
wisely  take  the  counsd  of  tUr  better  liOfes,  have  aseve  thMi 
a  doi&)le  advantage  over  all  the  invsnUve  genius  of  baohelor- 

liOOd. — J.  BOBSOK. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  GLADIOLI. 

In  aeeordance  with  my  promise  I  now  give,  from  notes  made 
in  my  own  garden  at  the  time  of  blooming,  the  description  of 
some  of  the  best  French  and  English  Gladioli.  There  are 
aeme  which  are  so  well  known  that  I  do  toot  think  it  needful  to 
describe  them,  and  those  that  I  should  decidedly  reject  I  shall 
leave  out  altogether.  I  will  first  take  the  more  expensive 
varieties,  the  bulbs  of  which  cost  from  three  to  nine  francs 
a-piece  abroad,  or  from  i«.  to  lOt,  here.  X  would  premise  that 
I  hold  in  this,  as  in  all  florists'  flowers,  form  to  be  the  flrst 
point,  colour  second,  size  and  general  appearance  third.  It  is 
of  no  use  having  a  brilliantly  coloured  flower  if  the  petals  be 
vaopow  and  pointed ;  nor,  again,  is  the  best-shaped  and  well- 
eoloured  flower  of  much  use  if  only  two  or  three  blooms  on  a 
spike  open  at  a  time.  I  need  not  say  that  winged  flowers — 
ii«.,  ilowers  having  the  oppositiflorus  blood  in  them,  and  pre- 
senting no  good  front  to  view,  are  worthless.  The  best  are 
those  in  which  the  flowers  all  face  one  wi^r,  and  are  plaoed  alter- 
nately on  the  spike.  Of  these  Meyerbeer  may  be  eonridered 
a  good  illustration.  Next  come  those  having  the  flowers  placed 
in  two  rows,  but  still  in  front — as  in  Aohille ;  and  lasUy  those 
winged  flowers  which  we  must  soon  discard  in  toto, 

I  commence  with  Soucbet's  varieties  sent  out  last  autumn. 

1.  Marichal  Vaillant. — I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  procure 
a  bulb  of  this  last  autumn ;  but  Mr.  Jonen.  Lord  Leconfidd's 
experienced  gardener,  who  bloomed  it,  tells  me  that  it  well 
deserves  its  character.^  The  flowers  are  large,  well-shaped, 
brilliant  scarlet,  with  very  large  white  spot. 

2.  Lord  Byron, — Fine  ^owy-lookingflewervbut  badly  shaped, 
with  pointed  petals.  The  set-on  of  the  flowers  partakes  of  flie 
character  of  Aohille,  from  which,  indeed,  I  should  imagine  it 
te  have  been  raised. 

8.  Eurydiee,— Fine  spike ;  white,  beautifolly  flamed  with 
crimson  pun)le  feathers  on  a  yellowinh  ground.  Sometimes  un- 
diRtingniabable  from  that  fine  flower  of  Mr.  Sfcandish's,  Eleanor 
Hoiiiiaii* 


4.  ShaJupeare.'-k  noUe  flower.  Spike  long ;  flowers  well- 
shaped,  wmte,  flamed  with  li|^t  rosy  eerise,  purple  throat,  and 
large  purplidi  crimson  leather  on  the  lower  lip. 

6.  tfiZton.— Fine  spike;  flowers  vetylafge,  of  excellent  ifaape, 
creamy  white  tinted  with  rose,  and  deeply  flamed  witii  red. 

6.  ^mtofi.— Flowers  large,  well  shaped,  white,  wifli  rosy 
crimson  flakes,  deeply  lined  with  white. 

These  constitute  the  varieties  of  last  antaauu  Of  older 
flowers  there  are — 

7.  Prince  of  JTalw.— -Veiy  dark  crimson,  brilliant  flowers, 
with  violet  stripes  and  shading,  white  midrib  to  aide  p^tala. 
Spike  very  long ;  flowers  not  veiy  large,  and  opening  together 
well. 

8.  Dr.  Limffey.— Light  peach  ground,  flamed  and  striped 
with  rosy  carmine,  especial^  on  the  edge  of  the  petals. 

9.  Jftfy«r6<jer.— Magnificent  spike.  Very  vigorous  grower, 
and  fiowering  very  freely.  Brilliant  orange  scarlet,  witti  hnffA 
orimsQn  feather. 

10.  Madame  i^Vntodo.— Delicate  roae  ground  edoar,  peases 
into  flesh  colour,  flamed  with  rose  cerise.  A  beantifnlly  shaped 
and  very  effective  flower. 

11.  CharUi  Dtclc^iti.— Tender  roae  tinted  with  salmon  nMS, 
flamed  and  striped  with  rosy  carmine. 

12.  Madame  riZMorin.— Boss  with  while  osntie,  ahadediriai 
lively  rose,  with  carmine  feathers  on  a  white  ground. 

18.  EdiiZia.— White,  with  deep  violet  spc^.  Mot  ft  luva 
spike,  but  effective. 

I  now  take  those  of  a  lower  price. 

14.  JiWton.— Yermitten  red,  with  purple  tnHlim;  %|«l 
good ;  colour  fine,  with  purple  spot. 

.    15.  Rubens.^jL  hoge  well-formed  flower,  lifl^  aoailBl,  tidet 
feather;  spike  long.    Flowers  not  quite  «ii/b6«. 

16.  F2or«.— White,  with  deep  ronr  crimson  not  in  the  aide 
lower  petals;  petals  generally  flaked  and  striped. 

17.  La  Quinam^.— Salmon  rose  or  orange.  Ffna  flosier, 
with  a  violet  shade  at  times. 

18.  Madame  Eugh^  Verdier.—OtimBmk  aciilek,  aomevrhal  of 
the  same  shade  of  colour  as  Brenohleyenaia. 

19.  DeCafi<2o22e.— Fine  spike;  dear biiglttesiia^flalDad with 
etimson ;  bright  ridet  feather  on  lower  petals. 

tt.  Mam.  Lebrm  d'Alhtame.'^VtKj  hrafiM  My  madM. 
with  violet  feather.'  «    - 

91.  James  Carter.— Plant  dwarf;  spike  pel  wqrlsBg;  orange 
scarlet,  white  spot  in  lower,  petals ;  shape  gsed. 

82.  BeUe  GabrieUe.—¥bM  spike ;  V3ei7  WiJUt  Ulao  foaa, 
Ul^tly  flamed  with  a  deeper  diade  of  roae. 

38.  LtfTin^.— Orange  oeriae ;  large  yelbwish  wUte  bloteb. 

24.  Stuart  I.oip.—yiolet  rose,  spotted  and  flamed  with  a  deeper 
shade  on  a  white  ground.    A  good  flower. 

25.  SUphenton.—k  pretty  ahade  of  eamlBa  eeiiae.  Flewur 
well  formed;  good  spike. 

26.  Impiratnee  fii^Ms.— White,  flsBsai  with  violet  roae. 
This  variety  always  seems  to  me  mud^y*  to«ili  aa  lii^dy 
praised. 

27.  Mad.  de  £f^si^.— Oeiise  rose,  spotted  attd  striped  with 
white.    Very  past^. 

28.  Walter  ScotL—Ymj  lively  roee ;  white  throat,  striped 
with  rosy  carmine. 

Of  still  cheaper  but  good  varieties  there  are— 
AchiUe  Beine  Victoria       Vesta 

G6res  JKdorado  Mac  Mshon 

Comte  de  Momy        John  Bull  Madame  de  Vatiy 

Diane  Le  Pousrin  Marie  Duaoftisr 

Due  de  Malakoff        Lord  Bsglan 
Napoleon  III.  Peter  Lawson        Itt 

MB.  aTAn>I8H*a  VAUlttUl. 


EnHgn. — ^Misgnifloeat  apike ;  daav  hripitiaMMi 

and  regularly  placed. 

Mrs.  JDomdrotn.— Idlac  rose,  with  deeper  stripea.  Somewhat 
like  Madame  Fnrtado. 

Eleanor  Norman.— -hu^gb  flower,  shape  exedlent ;  apike  good ; 
colour  very  like  Euiydice,  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  it. 

BariL— Beautiful  carmine,  pencilled  with  a  deeper  shade; 
white  centre,  and  deep  crimson  blotch. 

Carmtfiafa.— Light  carmine ;  flower  large;  du^good. 

Lemonade.— Jjemtok,  diaded  with  carmine;  petda  striped 
with  the  same. 

Lord ^Aa/iMfrtiry.— Pale fleehcolonr, striped wilh pink;  pink 
feathers.    A  very  showy  flower. 

Prime  if tnifter.— Scarlet,  with  a  deep  violet  throat;  a  fine 
spike. 
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Samuel  H^eynumtA.— Brilliant  seartot,  with  a  yellow  throat. 
Very  fine.    ... 

Sir  James  Clark. — Salmon ;  flneeannine  tiizoat  on  a  yellowish 
gronnd.    A  very  fine  yariety. 

The  ColofieZ.— -Dark  Boarlet;  good  shape,  and  fine  spike; 
white  throat. 

There  are  many  other  good  yarieties  ol  Mr.  Standish's,  hut 
these  haye  floweied  well  with  me  this  year.— D.,  i)ea2. 


MAKECHAL  NIEL  ROSE,  AND  CAPTAIN  COOK 
STRAWBERRY. 

3i^,CB  writing  fk  ^ply  to  Lady  Eing'9  two  questions  I  have 
reoeiyed  six  fine  specimens  of  Mar^ohal  Niel  Bose  from  Mr. 
E^ynee.  Three  of  them  measnse  from  this  point  of  union 
60.  inches,  ^oh,  and  the  six  plants  ayeraga  44  inches.  They 
are  <m  short'  briars.  I  haye  also  planted  a  fine  specimen  of 
Isabella  Gray  on  its  own  roots.  I  qhall  now  j^ee  which  is  better, 
the  mother  or  the  son.  ^^,  / . 

As  **  EcHiA '^  wishes  for  information  about  Captain  Cook 
Strawberry,  I  am  willing  to  impart  what  I  know  about  it. 
There  is  cmly  one  Captain  Cook.  It  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Nicholson,  of  Eggleseliffe,  Yorkshire.  He  kindly  sent  it  to  me 
with  other  Strawberriesj  indiiding  two  that  I  shall  still  retain 
— namely,.  Scarlet;  Pine,  flayour  ^or«  ligjie,  and  Wonderful, 
which  is  a  great  cropper  and  yery  good.  Captain  Cook  is  a 
hardy  plant  and  great  cropper,  but. as  its  flayonrwas  inferior 
I  rejected  it.  It  was  inferior  to  the  eight  which  I  niamed  for 
market  purposes — namely,  Sir  J.,  Paxton,  Eclipsis,  Biyers's 
Eliaa,  Empresb  Engdnie,  Wonderful,  Dr.  Hogg,  Cockscomb, 
and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.*  Once  more  I  advise  market  gar- 
deners to  select  from,  the  aboye.  They  are  sure  cards.  They 
are  not  likely  to  have  chalky  ground.  The  Frogmore  Pine 
does  not  do  so  well  on  chalky  ground,  unless  there  is  a  strong 
adixiixture  of  clay  with  the  chalk,  which  is  what  we  call  **  white 
land,'*  and  is  the>  best  land  in  the  world  when  the  chalk  and 
clay  are  half  and  half.  There  are  but  two  patches  of  **  white 
land  \*  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  %  ney^r  saw  a  failing  crop  of 
anV  kind  on  such  limd^ 

Tbe^ejure  o^l^er  Strawberries,  foreign  ancfj^Bnglish,  superior 
in'  flayour  and  as  good  croppers  as  Captain  Cook — namely, 
Alice  Maude,  Marquise  de  la  Tour  Maubd^rg,  Margtierite,  Bont^ 
de  St.  JuHen,  a  yery  good  Strawberry,  and  Ne  Plus  Ulfara  (De 
J(»igbe),  a  large  sort  and  a  yery  heayy  cropper.  These  four 
are  the  firmest  for  irayel,  and  b^  large  fruit  and  heayy  crops 
— ^Wonderful,  Dr.  Hogg,  Cockscomb,  and^  Frogmore  Late  Pine : 
their  fliaybur  is  excellent. — ^W.  F.  Badclyffe,' 0^/ord  Fitzpaine* 


ORCHARD-HOUSES  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

In  your  Journal  of  Noyember  20th,  at  page  889, 1  read  an 
ae<^imt  of  the  ^eat  success  a  lady  has  achieyed  in  orchard- 
house  cultiyation  from  the  pen  of  the  Bey.  T.  C.  Br^haut,  who, 
after  enumerating  the  different  sorts  of  Peach  trees,  and  the 
times  at  which  they  matured  their  fruit,  goes  on  to  say — "  Now 
the  situation  and  general  structure  of  this  Lancashire  house 
mos-t  be  good,  also  the  management :  and,  let  me  repeat  it,  no 
doubt  orchard-houses  under  female  management  will  do  yery 
well  indeed.*' 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  deny  to  lady  amateurs  their  full 
share  of  merit,  or  .the  possession  of  some  faculties  which  we 
gentlemen  are  said  to  want ;  but  as  I  live  in  Lancashire,  and 
haye  seyeral  times  in  your  pages  denied  the^suii^eess  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  orchard-houses,  which  denial  I  founded  on  .my 
own  experiments,  and  as  no  one  has  come  forward  to  proye, 
so  far  as  I  haye  seen,  that  I  am  in  eihror  ih  considering  that  my 
omk'Wflut  o£  suoeess'was  due  not  to  mismanagement,  but,  as  I 
belieye,  to  the  physical  impossibility  of  success,  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  the  particulars  of  the  formation  of  the  house,  and 
what,  if  any,  artificial  heat  was  used,  had  been  giyen  with  as 
mnoh  care  as  was  taken  to  tell  us  the  date  of  ripening  for  each 
indiyidual  tree.  I  know  that  this  part  of  the  subject,  the 
period  at  which  a  crop  ripens,  has  more  particularly  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  writer,  just  as  the  relative  adyantages  of 
difiTerent  forms  of  hothouse  structures  haye  attracted  me ;  and 
as  thid  matters  above,  referred  to  undoubtedly  have  a  yexy 

r>werful  influence  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  orchard-houses, 
venture  to.point  out  that  if  they  are  not  oonsidered  the  writer 
may,  without  intending  it,  lead  ladies  to  |But  up  houses  from 
whibli.eyen  the  most  powerful  combinatl<m  of  feminine  attri- 
bntefl  will  fail  to  obtain  success,  for  the  yeiy  simple  reason  that 


the«gh  ladies  do->Eing'simdi2ne  within  our  hoofles,  it  is  aot 
the  sort  of  sunshine  .that  can  warm  an  orohard-honse. 

In  an  orcbard-honse  there  are  two  methods  of  growing  Peach 
trees — as  standards  and  against  the  walL  I  presume  no  one 
will  think  I  need  argue  to  prove  that  in  Lancashire  standanl 
trees  will  not  ripen  their  crop  in  the  open  air,  and  I  am  quite 
as  sure  that  they  will  do  no  better  in  a  span-roofed  orchard- 
house— that  is,  not  a  Peach-house,  by  which  term  Peach-house 
I  mean  a  house  where  the  ripening  of  the  crop  is  due  to  artifi- 
cial heat,  quite  regardless  of  the  shape  of  the  house,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  trees  are  trained.  My  reason  for  making 
this  assertion  is,  because  I  know  that  span-roofed  orchard- 
houses  unassisted  with  artificial  heat,  or  haying  only  one  row 
of  pipes,  are  not  materially  warmer  than  the  open  air,  for  th^ 
are  dependant  on  sun  heat,  and  our  modicum  of  sun  heat  is 
too  small  to  enable  tiiem  tp  answer ;  and  I  think  if  the  period 
at  which  the  fruit  ripens  in  these  houses  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, where  they  have  greater  advantages  than  here,  is  com- 
pared with  the  same  sort  upon  the  open  walls,  that  my  view 
will  be  found  to  be  fully  borne  out.  Of  lean-to  orchard-houses 
without  pipes,  or  with  only  sufficient  piping  to  enable  them  to 
keep  frost  out,  I  have' no  practical  experience,  but  what  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  obtain  during  this  summer  leads 
me  to  think  that  with  a  row  of  pipes  round  them,  one  could 
succeed  with  the  treatment  I  am  about  to  propose,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  all  the  more  desirous  to  know  how  these  Peaches  were 
grown.  Once  the  rule  obtained  by  which  success  has  been 
secured,  then  it  only  becomes  a  question' of  dose  attention  to 
that  formula,  and  I  can  quite  believe  that  women  are  the  most 
capable  of  that  steady,  quiet,  ever-watchful  care  which  leads  to 
success.  .' 

Now  let  me  hazard  a  conjecture  of  how  Peach  trees  in  a 
lean-to  orchard-house  should  be  treated  to  command- success. 
I  believe  if  it  has  a  south  aspect,  and  is  not  too  wide,  it  will  be  * 
found  to  enjoy  a  temperature  from  20''  to  30°  higher  than  that 
of  the  open  air,  unless  this  advantage  is  lost  by  excessive  venti- 
lation, and  that  in  ordinary  weather  if  the  custom  of  Peach* 
house  cultivation  is  followed — ^that  is,  if  the  house  be  shu^ 
up  in  the  afternoon;  t&el  "advantage  during  the  night  will  be  , 
greater  than  during  the'^y.    Some  may  say  that  this  will  be 
a  mlsfo^une,  but  I  ambf  the  opinion  that  it  is  tlie  greatest, 
advantage  this  form  oi  house  possesses.    But  it  may  be  said« 
Custom  does  not  say  so ;  to  wblch  I  am  ready  to  reply,  -In  how  . 
many  cases  does  custom  know  what  it  does  ?    Let  us  consider 
if  it  is  right  to  treat  a  Peach  tree  and  a  Vine  in  exactly  the 
same  manner ;  a  Peach  tree  when  it  is  exposed  to  cold,  or  out 
of  health,  flowers,  and  sets  and  forms  its  fruit  before  its  leaves 
come,  and  then  if  they  delay  the  fruit  drops  off,  but  if  it  is 
forced,  and  treated  kindly,  -the  leaves  come  out  much  sooner, 
and  the  result  is  thskt  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  roots 
and  leaves  is  begun  in  time  to- support  the  young-  fruit.'  I 
will  now  consider  the  habit  of  the  Vine,  and  shall  a^k.  Does 
not  the  bunch  come  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf?  and  in  this 
case  should  not  the  proper  'plan  be  to  treat  it;  as  soon  as  t^e 
leaves  begin  fairly  to  unfold^  to  rather  less  temperature,  that, 
the  bunch  may  be  kept  at  a  standstill  till  the  leaves  have  the 
roots  moving,  and  then  it  will  be  safe  to  move  on  faster?  and 
in  both  cases  as  soon  as  the  fruit  or  berries  begin  to  swell  they^ 
should  be  kept  on  at  a  brisk  pace  till  stoning  time,  as  it  is  at 
this  period  that  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  determined.    Question, 
Which  has  the  more  power  to  do  either  of  these  things— forwasd^ 
or  retard  a  <^op — ^the  night. or  the  day  temperature  ?    My  ex- 
perience tells- me  unquestionably  that  the  earlinessbf  acrop 
depends  on  the  night  temperatures,  and  that  in  our  climate 
the  warm  nights  when  we  sit  out  of  doors  and  enjoy  the  air,  do 
not  last  long  after  midsummer  day,  and  that  cold  nights'  will 
send  the  trees  to  rest  regardless  of  the  heat  of  the^toy,  or  whether 
the  crop  is  ripe  or  not,  and  hence  the  success  of  lean-to  orchard-  - 
houses  where  nothing  is  trained  under  the  rafters,  that  the 
sun*s  rays  may  have  full  power  on  the  back  wall,  which  does 
not  fail  by  radiation  to  increase  the  temperature  during  the 
night,  and  ,as  orchard-house  trees  are  seldom  permitted  to  run 
their  roots  outside,  those  upon  the  back  wall  have  all  the . , 
benefits  of  a  border  warmed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun, 
and  never  cooled  by  any  current  of  cold  air  passing  over  it; 
and  a  dry  warm  border  has  also  a  great  influence  in  shortening 
the  time  required  to  produce  a  crop. 

I  am  ttying  to  obtain  meteorological  tables  of  other  olimateg 
to  see  what. light  they  throw  upon  this  subject,  the  relative 
night  and  day  tetap«tatunis  in  spring  and  autumn,  as  I  am 
fimdy  of  the  opinion  that  in  climates  where  the  suinmer  is' 
abort  and  nature  has  eoDMquently  to  move  on  quickly  in  pro-  , 
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portiaii,  ih0  MMM  nde  is  followed  in  tUs  retpeot  m  in  bol 
dimates  ipkere  na  know  Ihal  the  oiope  are  perfooted  in  an 
efM^  iliMrl  lime.  I  shall,  theiafon,  be  ^ery  glad  il  any  of 
yooc  eomqKMidenfts  can  assist  me  with  any  iafoxmatioii  upon 
Umbs  peiAts.*--0.  H. 


PEAR  CULTURE. 

Lr  the  Pine  Apple  is  worthy  of  its  titte.  King  of  Froits,  I 
think  the  Pear  has  an  equal  if  not  greater  claim  to  be  called 
Prince  of  Winter  Desserts.  Why?  Is  it  not  sweet  like  the 
Pine  Apple,  without  being  cloying  like  the  Plum,  brisk  and  re- 
freshing like  the  Grape  and  Cherry,  melting  like  the  Peach, 
and  butteiT  as  well,  which  is  a  quality  no  other  fruit  can 
boast  ?  Added  to  these,  no  small  merit  is  its  long  continuance 
in  season,  the  change  of  kinds  giving  a  pleasing  yariation,  be- 
sides coming  into  use  at  a  time  when  most  other  fruits  are  oyer 
or  soaroe.  I  think  the  Pear  deserving  of  more  extended  cultiva- 
tion, for  unlike  some  fruits  of  greater  fame  but  less  real 
merit,  it  requires  no  expensive  c^ass  erectioos,  no  costly  heat- 
ing apparatus,  but  simply  a  piece  of  land  to  grow  it  on ;  and 
though  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  it  may  be  grown  so 
as  to  occupy  no  more  ground  than  a  moderate-sized  Qoose- 
beny  bush. 

Its  culture  may  be  best  treated  of  under  three  heads.  1st, 
Bushes  and  Pynunids ;  2nd,  Trained  to  Walls  and  Espaliers ; 
and  3rd,  Orchard  Trees. 

lit.— BUSSES  AKD  VYBUODS, 

TiMBTiBS.*— For  this  mode  of  culture  the  most  suitable  of 
those  requiring  Pear  stocks,  or  not  succeeding  on  the. Quince, 
ar^:~  ^ 

DoyeimS  d'Etd. — Small  and  handsome.  July.  As  a  busli  on 
the  Quince  it  is  most  prolific  and  ornamental,  but  does  not 
grow  sufficiently  for  a  pyramid. 

Seekle, — Small,  buttexy,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  rich ;  highly 
aroBiatie  and  musky,  but  of  an  agreeable  flavour.    October. 

Comte  de  Flandre.  —  Large,  melting,  and  lumdsome.  Die- 
oember. 

Duchesae  d* Orleans. — Large,  melting,  buttery,  and  juicy,  with 
a  fine  aroma,  being  rich  and  vinous.    October. 

Jargonelle.— laage,  juicy,  rich  piquant  flavour.    August. 

Monctrch. — ^Medium-sized,  juicy,  rich,  and  piquant,  sugaiy, 
with  an  agreeably-perfumed  flavour.    I>eoember  and  Januaiy. 

Marie  Lovise.—Jjtar^,  buttery,  and  melting,  juicy,  rich  and 
vinous ;  one  of  the  very  best.    October  and  November. 

Ne  Pbu  Ar<?um.— Medium-sized,  melting,  rich,  sugary,  and 
vinous.    January  to  May. 

Suffolk  r/iom.— Medixmi-sized,  melting,  and  excellent.  Oc- 
tober. 

Thompson**.— Medium-sized,  delicious,  highly  flavoured,  and 
melting.    October  sometimes,  but  generally  November. 

Van  Mom  Lion  le  Clerc. — ^Large,  melting,  and  delicious. 
Norember. 

Z^hirin  GrSffoire. — Medium-sized,  buttery,  very  juicy,  with 
*  a  powerful  and  peculiar  aroma ;  most  delicious.  December 
and  January. 

Succeeding  on  Quince  stocks  :— 

Alexandre  LarrArS. — Medium-sized,  juicy,  sometimes  melt- 
ing^ at  others  only  half  melting ;  sweet  and  aromatic.  Pecem- 
her  and  Januaiy. 

Baronne  de  it/^Uo.— Medium-sized,  sometimes  large,  melting, 
andbutteiy;  excellent.    October  and  November. 

Beurri  d*Aremberg.  —  Medium-sized,  melting,  juicy,  and 
buttery,  with  a  rich,  vinous,  perfumed  flavour.  December  and 
January. 

Beurr6  dMwanZw.— Large,  melting,  and  excellent.  One  of 
the  best  autumn  Pears.    End  of  September  and  October. 

Beurri  Diel.—Y&rj  large,  melting,  rich,  and  excellent.  No- 
vember and  December.  X  have  had  fruit  of  this  21  ozs.  in 
weight. 

BeurrS  de  JJanc^?.— Large,  sometimes  very  large,  melting, 
juicy,  and  excellent;  first-rate,  one  of  the  best  late  Pears. 
January,  and  often  till  May. 

BeurriOoubauU. — Medium-sized,  melting,  juicy,  and  sugary; 
excellent.   Does  equally  well  on  the  Pear  stock.    September. 

BenrrS  Hard^.—LAtge,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  sweet,  with 
a  perfume  said  to  resemble  Bose- water.    October. 

Buntrre  SuperJin.'—lMrge,  melting,  very  good.  September 
and  October, 


•  Fbr  fo&aeieriptloiii  I>r.  Hogg^  **  Fnitt  Xsavsl "  should  be  oonsoUed. 


'  BofiCftf^Km.— Large,  buttery,  melting,  deHeiooa,  and  sngttT, 
having  a  very  pleasant  musky  aroma.  One  of  the  best  ^tatj 
autumn  Pears.  September.  Should  not  be  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  tree. 

OaUhaste  d'J?f^.— Medium-sized,  half  melting  (whish  some 
tike),  juicy,  and  sweet,  but  inferior.to 

Colmar  d*£t^.— Medium-sized,  juicy,  and  agreeable,  formlag 
the  most  beautiful  pyramid  I  know.    End  of  September. 

ConseiUer  de  la  Cour.— Medium-sized,  but  very  vsiiable, 
being  sometimes  large,  and  occasionally  below  the  medium 
size.  It  is  also  variable  as  to  quality,  but  when  good  is  most 
delicious,  having  a  brisk  flavour  and  a  peculiar  aroma.  No- 
vember and  December. 

DoyemU  du  Cornice.— Large,  melting,  and  delisLoas.  This 
deserves  to  be  more  extensively  grown.  It  foms  a  very  hand- 
some pyramid.    December. 

ForeUtf.— Medium-sized,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  a  xioh 
and  vinous  flavour.    November  and  December. 

Easter  Beurr^.— Large,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  fine  per* 
fumed  flavour.  January  to  Mardi.  Does  not  succeed  agsinit 
a  wall  with  me,  and  is  worthless  on  the  Pear  as  an  espaliar. 

IHtchesBe  d*An§ouleme.^Y9rj  large,  often  its  chief  lecoBl* 
mendation ;  half  melting,  and  rich.    November. 

Josephine  de  Maline9, — ^Medium-sized,  melting,  fery  juiqy, 
with  a  particularly  rich  aromatic  flavour.  In  my  opimoa  il 
has  no  equal.    January  to  April,  sometimes  May. 

Lo^iiae  Bonne  of  Jer$ey, — ^Large,  but  unless  the  fndt  be 
thinned  medium-sized,  delicious,  melting.  It  has  no  egoal  in 
its  seaaon.    October. 

Yat, — Medium-sized,  sometimes  small,  juiqr,  melting,  and 
rich,  with  a  highly  perfumed  flavour.  A  gi^  bearer,  and  a 
favourite  with  many.    S^tember. 

The  above  are  all  good  dessert  Pears,  oalcnlated  to  fuznish 
fruit  in  succession  from  July  to  April. 

The  following  are  baking  and  stewing  Pears  whkh  may  be 
grown  as  bushes  or  pyramids  on  the  Quince,  but  better  as 
bushes,  as  from  their  large  fruit  they  do  not  form  good 
pyremids. 

Bellimme  d'Hiver. — Very  -large,  sweet  and  mellow  when 
ripe,  keeping  well.'   November  to  A^iril. 

CiUillac.-^YeTj  large,  crisp,  often  grit^,  with  a  ninsfcy 
flavour.    One  of  the  best.    December  to  ApnL 

Leon  le  Clerc  de  Laval. — ^Lsrge,  crisp,  juiot,  sweet,  and  pes- 
fumed.  Undoubtedly  the  longest-keeping  Pear  known,  often 
sound  in  June,  and  is  then  tender  and  agreeable.  Jannazy  to 
June. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield.^Laige,  handsome,  half  matting,  jukj 
and  sweet,  with  &  musky  aroma.    December  and  Januarr. 

SiTDATiON. — The  situation  should  be  open  to  the  south,  and 
if  sheltered  from  the  north,  east,  and  west,  all  tiie  better;  but 
it  shoyld  be  by  trees  or  hills  at  a  distance,  and  not  by  walla 
or  other  objects  that  will  deprive  the  trees  of  the  sun*s  rays, 
or  cast  a  shadow  upon  them.  The  situation  should  be  open 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  no  more  protection  than  iM 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  being  bleak.  In  such  situations,  and 
not  cold  from  altitude,  nor  wet,  the  lands  named  will  thrive  in 
our  climate ;  but  in  high  and  exposed  situations  few  will  do 
any  good.  An  altitude  of  SOO  feet  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  sue- 
cessful  Pear  culture  in  the  open  air  in  our  northern  counties, 
but  the  fruit  attains  a  fair  degree  of  perfection  at  an  altitude  ol 
500  feet  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mveh  depends 
upon  local  and  peculiar  dxcnmstanees,  for  a  particular  spot 
may  be  so  sheltered  by  hills  as  to  render  it  even  warmer  than 
one  at  a  less  elevation.  I  find  that  where  the  Hawthorn 
blossoms,  and  perfects  a  plentiful  crop  of  "  haws,"  the  Pear 
will  be  at  home  as  to  climate,  and  the  kinds  iMimed  siseeed  in 
the  open  ground  with  the  ordinary  protection  of  gardeas. 

Soil. — A  good  deep  loamy  soil  suits  the  P)?ar  weU,  providiBig 
the  subsoil  be  efficientiy  drained,  so  as  to  be  free  of  stagnant 
water.  The  Pear  stock  and  Quince  alike  prefer  this  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  and  especially  one  containing  more  or  less  cal- 
careous matter.  They  do  weB  on  marly  soils,  and  such  as  are 
not  naturally  so  are  much  improved  for  the  growth  of  the  Pear 
by  the  addition  of  marl.  Very  strong  clay  the  Pear  stock  does 
not  succeed  in,  or  not  until  the  subsoil  has  been  well  drained, 
and  the  soil  well  trenched  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ; 
neither  will  it  thrive  where  the  subsoil  contains  mueh  iron, 
nor  on  light  free  soils.  In  very  heavy  land  the  roots  are  apt 
to  go  down  deep,  and  the  trees  grow  much,  ofifering  a  prepon- 
derance of  wood,  and  small,  cracked,  fungus-spotted  fruit, 
which  does  not  mature,  much  less  keep,  u  the  Pear  on  Ike 
Pear  stock  will  net  thrive  on  slifi  8eil»  witk  an  umoomgemMl 
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BnbBoil^  nor  on  <try  sandy  skaHow  soHs,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Fear  on  the  Qimice  stoek  will  not  suoceed,  for  though  the 
Quince  prefers  a  rioh  and  rather  light  loam,  and  moist  in 
eharaoter,  yet  irom  its  roots  being  shaUow  it  is  eligU>Ie  focr 
the  soils  lefanred  to. 

If  the  soil  to  be  planied  is  of  a  good  deep  loamy  chavaoter, 
It  win  not  require  any  preparation  beyond  draining,  if  the  snb- 
soil  is  at  all  wet.  Bo  not  pnt  in  mannre  in  the  trenching,  as 
that  is  best  ^en  on  the  surface.  If  the  soil  is  a  very  strong 
day  the  necessity  for  draining  and  trenching  wiU  be  the 
greater,  and  these  operations  Imying  been  completed  the  soil 
idioald  be  thrown  up  in  ridges.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  such  cold 
toils  to  lay  oat  the  ground  in  lines  8  feet  apart,  running  north 
and  south,  and,  taking  up  the  soil  for  a  space  of  3  feet  in  the 
oentre  between  the  lines,  to  place  it  right  and  left,  which  will 
form  a  ridge  or  eleyation  on  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted. 
Pot  some  years  the  distance  between  the  rows  mH  appear  to 
be  far  too  great,  but  I  prefer  having  the  lines  at  their  fall  dis- 
tance apart,  devoting  the  intervening  space  to  Strawberries. 
By  thus  ridging  or  mounding  up  the  ground  it  will  slope 
towards  the  sun,  its  temperature  will  be  raised,  and  moisture 
will  be  more  abundant  at  some  distance  from  the  stem,  or 
where  it  is  most  wanted,  rather  than  immediately  under  the 
tree.  Where  the  soil  is  thin  nothing  can  be  done  beyond 
trenching  it  as  deeply  as  possible,  taking  care  to  observe  at  the 
same  time  whether  water  lodges  in  the  subsoil,  for  some  shallow 
soils  have  much  more  water  in  the  subsoil  than  deep  strong 
loams.-^G.  Absey. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  MARKET. 

After  the  few  very  able  remarks  of  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Bad- 
olyffe,  which  we  are  always  very  glad  to  see,  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  coincide  with  his  list  of  Strawberries,  although  in  his 
enumeration  of  what  they  should  be  for  market  I  think  he  is 
quite  right. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  Strawberries  in  his  list,  but  with 
Birers's  EUiaa  I  am  too  well  acquainted  to  grow  ity  for  the  fruit 
ia  far  too  small  after  the  first  three  pidongs,  and  as  to  its 
being  early,  I  am  afraid  we  should  come  short  to  receive  7s.  or 
S$.  per  quart  for  it.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
later  than  the  early  varieties  named  in  the  list  of  Strawberries 
which  I  subjoin.  It  is  very  productive  and  bears  carriage  well, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  too  small.  As  to  Edipse  it  is  far  irom. 
a  good  bearer,  and  will  not  do  for  out-door  work  at  all.  I  da  not 
know  much  about  the  rest,  but  Frogxnore  Late  Pine  is  the  best 
we  have  in  the  garden ;  it  is  everything  that  is  good.  I  have 
beard  much  about  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberry,  which  I  hope  to  have 
very  shortly.  Eclipse  is  one  of  the  best  forcers  we  have.  We 
have  been  growing  Strawberries  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years, 
and  have  about  an  acre  of  them,  and  we  generally  buy  a  new 
Bort  every  year. 

The  following  is  our  list : — 

For  Early  Crop. — Princess  William  of  Prussia  is  very  early, 
a  good  bearer,  but  the  fruit  is  rather  small  after  the  first 
incking,  but  it  makes  up  for  this  by  being  about  a  fortnight 
eailier  than  any  variety  which  we  have.  We  grow  this  on  the 
fruit  borders  for  one-year  croppers. 

Alice  Maude  is  our  standard.  General  Havelock  is  a  very 
good  early  variety,  large,  and  hard ;  to  be  grown  in  rows ;  comes 
in  about  a  week  later  than  the  last.  We  have  a  new  kind 
^sailed  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whidi  is  earlier  than  Princess  of 
FroKUk  I  believe. 

Second  Crop. — ^Eitley's  Goliath  is  aa  old  standard  variety,  a 
good  bearer  and  medium  hard.  Carolina  Superba  is  a  very 
good  bearer,  hard,  and  would  be  better  with  more  colour.  It  will 
Bell  after  the  people  know  it.  Sir  Harry  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
very  large.  It  must  be  gathered  before  ripening  when  sent  to 
a  distance.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  very  good  but  rather  sharp. 
iiyM*B  Eliaa  is  one  of  our  best  market  Strawberries.  We  sell 
it  mostly  lor  pMeerving.  It  is  much  better  than  Ehon,  of 
"VKbioh  we  grow  a  few. 

ZmU  Crop. — ^Frogmore  Late  Pine  is,  as  I  have  said  before, 
everything  that  can  be  desired.  Myatt's  Eleanor  is  very  good. 
It  must  bAve  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  « 

By  growing  the  varieties  named  in  the  above  list,  and  in  the 
manner  already  detailed  in  your  valuable  JToumal  (see  page 
945),  we  are  always  in  the  market  first  in  spring  and  last  in 
autumn,  aad  obtain  the  best  demand  and  the  best  prices.  Thna 
^  Jnye  good  groeads  to  put  eight  of  my  sorts  against  those  iof 


Mr.  Baddyffe.  I  am  glad  you  have  stirred  up  some  of  the 
market  gardeners;  there  are  many  exceptions,  especiaUy  round 
London,  but  if  you  go  into  the  country  it  is  different.  Even  at 
Exeter  three- fourths  of  the  market  gardeners  only  grow  tlie  old 
Carolinas,  and  some  of  the  larger  growers  cultivate  Kitley's 
Goliath  and  Eliza,  but  verv  few ;  and  they  grow  them  mostfyin 
beds,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  cultivate  in  the  way 
which  I  have  condemned.  I  may  remark  in  reference  to  the 
first  runners  going  too  much  to  leaf,  we  never  find  it  so.  We 
like  to  see  plenty  of  leaves,  it  tells  us  there  is  a^ood  ballb — 
J.  T.  AND  Othebs,  Newport^  Monmouthshire. 

P.S. — It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  for  me  to  state,  that  for 
amateurs  and  small  gardeners  with  very  wet  clayey  ground  it 
would  be  well  to  have  pots  to  grow  their  large  Strawberries  in. 
The  pots  are  like  Bhubarb-jpots  with  both  ends  out,  and  about 
1  foot  or  15  inches  high,  10  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  6  at 
the  top.  Set  them  about  2^  feet  apart,  and  nearly  as  dose 
together  in  the  row  as  they  can  stand,  of  coarse,  placing  the 
wider  end  downwards.  One  would  think  this  a  very  expensive 
plan,  but  I  will  engage  that  those  who  adopt  it  will  be  well 
repaid  in  the  ^mi  year.  To  use  these  pots  put  into  them  some 
good  soil  and  good  rotten  cowdung,  one  part  of  the  latter  to 
three  of  the  former ;  the  plants  are  kept  clean,  no  slugs  can 
get  at  them,  and  they  look  very  beautiful.  Fill  up  between 
the  pots  with  dung  3  or  4  inches  deep. 


HORTICXJLTUPJE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  Pomological  Congress  held  at  Melun  seems  to  have  been 
a  success.  Among  the  prizes  I  notice  the  gold  medal  awarded 
to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  for  its  collection 
of  fruits,  comprising  35  varieties  of  Grapes,  and  142  varieties 
of  Pears.  This  medal  was  presented  to  Dr.  B.  Hogg,  *'  the 
distinguished  pomologist,"  by  the  Mayor  of  Melun,  as  a  token 
also  of  the  *'  good  fellowship  existing  between  the  two  nations." 
The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  next  year  at 
Paris. 

The  rainy  summer  just  past  seems  to  excite  the  same  oom- 
plaints  on  the  Continent  as  here.  Various  plants  having 
bloomed  this  year  which  had  never  previously,  done  so,  or  at 
least  but  rarely,  this  fact  has  occasioned  some  comment- 
Among  these  is  the  Hibiscus  ferox  at  Paris,'  and  some  very 
strong  Phormium  tenax  near  Brest,  which  latter  all  bloomed 
this  year  for  the  first  time. 

The  Japan  Medlar  (Elriobottya  japonica),  has  this  year  pro- 
duced fruit  at  Agen,  at  Auch  in  Guienne,  and  at  Angers,  which 
is  about  three  hundred  miles  farther  to  the  north.  It  had  been 
cultivated  for  years  at  these  places,  but  has  only  produced  fruit 
this  season,  and  this  on  every  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Yines  have  in  general  produced  an  abundant  crop,  but  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  explanations  attempted  have  not  satisfied 
the  growers,  unless  it  be  that  flowers  and  fruit  are  not  formed 
during  the  year  of  their  appearance,  but  in  the  preceding  one. 
Last  season  was  very  hot,  and  favourable  to  vegetation.  Local 
conditions  also  have  a  great  influence  on  such  matters.  The 
Euonymus  japonieus  produced  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  late  in. 
October  in  tixe  garden  of  the  Museum  at  Paris.  These  fruits 
generally  ripen  in  the  spring,  sometimes  very  late  in  autumn. 
The  question  is,  WiU  they  withstand  the  winter  frosts  ?  If, 
therefore,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  preceding  summer  has  been 
the  cause  of  this  crop,  it  is  also  certain  that  after  years  e<mally 
favourable  this  speeies  has  not  produced  any  fruit.  At  vitzy 
fruit  has  also  appeared  for  the  first  time.  We  must  seerob 
deeper  for  the  true  causes. 

M.  F.  Jamin  asks,  Is  the  Black  Mulberry  a  distinct  spedes 
or  not  ?  He  thinks  not,  from  the  fact  of  want  of  permanence 
in  character  during  several  generations.  This  year  some  plants 
raised  from  the  first  generation  retained  only  the  reddish  bvown 
epidermis,  which  is  also  slightly  rugose  and  dense.  Some 
seeds  of  the  White  Mulberry  from  Bulgaria  were  sown  by  M. 
Carridre,  and  have  produced  young  trees  which  axe  akin  to  the 
common  Italian  Molberry.  From  this  can  it  be  argued  that 
all  Mulberries  truly  so  called  may  be  restored  to  a  single  type? 
After  all,  what  constitutes  a  species  ?.  Such  are  some  of  the 
questions  discussed  in  foreign  journals  of  horticulture  at  present. 

The  **Bevue  Hortioole"  for  November  contains  a  {^te  of 
Anthurium  Scherzexianum,  which  has  had  a  great  trioaiph 
abroad.  It  was  exhibited  in  fine  condition  at  the  London  Li- 
temational  Hortioultural  Exhibition  by  Messrs.  Teitch.  The 
subject  of  the  other  plate  is  Hydraogea  xosalba,  so  called  by 
M.  Van  Houtte,  thename  having  been  formed  from  the  varices 
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zoBea  and  alba.  M.  Andr^,  who  is  known  to  many  Endiih 
BortieoltnriBts,  reports  Tery  faTonrably  on  a  new  Pelargomnm, 
Eldonoze  Petit,  considered  nearly  eqnal  to  Gloire  de  Paris. 

The  Committee  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  have  taken  the  ground 
ealled  Billanconrt.  Part  of  it  had  been  secured  by  the  Society 
of  the  Market  Gardeners  of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  productions,  which  the  French  themselves  consider  a 
model  of  skill ;  but  by  some  neglect  in  breaking  up  the  ground, 
augmented  by  the  drenching  rains  of  September,  the  Society 
femd  to  undertake  its  share  of  the  work  without,  as  is  so 
usual  in  French  enterprise,  an  imperial  guarantee.  It  seems 
that  heavy  autumn  rains  are  very  likely  to  be  followed  by 
winter  storms  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  and  this  fact  decided 
the  abandonment  of  the  ground.  It  has,  therefore,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  Committee,  been  taken  to  show  agricul- 
tural machines  in  operation.  A  number  of  the  most  able 
market  gardeners  had  engaged  to  occupy  the  ground  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  crops  should  have  been  gathered  in  rapid 
fucoession. 

Is  it  true,  asks  the  **  Berue  Horticole,"  that  all  the  male 
G^eriums  are  more  or  less  of  a  rosy  hue  ?  No ;  this  suppo-. 
sition  presents  many  exceptions,  many  varieties  of  the  darkest 
colours  being  completely  female.  In  fact,  Gyneriums  present 
remarkable  variations  of  every  kind.  Even  stiiff  and  narrow 
panides  do  not,  of  necessity,  characterise  male  plants,  as 
many  suppose.  One  beautiful  variety  has  received  the  name 
of  "Marabout." 

M.  Gloede  announces  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Strawberry, 
which,  he  says,  produces  a  good  crop  the  first  season,  and  con- 
tinues to  flower  and  produce  fruit  until  the  autumn.  Doubt- 
less, we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  merits,  and 
Mr.  Badclyffe  will  give  us  the  advantage  of  his  experience.  The 
French  editors  seem  rather  dubious  as  to  the  possibility  of  this 
matter,  and  "  leave  to  M.  Gloede  the  responsibility  of  what  he 
advances." 

With  respect  to  a  new  Peach,  Heath  Clingstone,  which  was 
beautifully  coloured*  in  a  former  Number  of  the  *'  Bevue,"  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  From  what  is  known 
of  it  already,  it  is  only  one  of  a  numerous  race  of  yellow 
Peaches,  which  are  now  just  introduced  into  France,  and  which 
require  very  careful  cultivation  and  soma  appliances  to  bring 
them  to  perf eftion.  Certainly  our  neighbours  have  of  late  years 
been  completely  outstripped  by  the  introduction  of  orchard- 
houses  in  England.  The  ensuing  Exhibition  wiU  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  test  this  fact.  Intending  exhibitors  had  better 
be  very  careful  to  fulfil  all  the  required  details,  and  to  select 
such  sorts  as  will  best  serve  to  compete.  There  are  few  or  no 
Peaches  in  the  Friench  markets,  except  from  Algiers,  before 
tiie  commencement  of  August.  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  is  the 
very  earliest  sort  sent  in  from  Montreuil,  and  this  usually 
ripens  about  the  very  end  of  July,  or  the  conunencement  of 
Atignst.  The  Algiers  Peaches  are,  however,  sometimes  very 
fine,  and  well  coloured.  I  should,  therefore,  recommend  in- 
tending orchard-house  competitors  to  try  very  good  early  sorts, 
such  as  Early  York,  and  Mr.  Bivers's  early  seedlings,  of  which 
Early  Silver  could  not  be  approached  in  France.  The  mere 
mid-season  Peaches  common  to  both  countries  should  not  be 
sent,  as  a  rule.  Nectarines  would  be  very  valuable  for  exhibition. 
Such  sorts  as  Bivers*s  Victoria  cannot  be  met  with,  as  yet,  in 
France.  This  is,  therefore,  the  moment  to  show  it.  In  Ajme- 
rican  Apples  (orchard-house-grown)  much  might  be  done,  as 
also  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  handsome  Plums  of  recent  in- 
troduction. For  Pears  it  would  be  well  to  be  very  careful  in 
&e  selection,  as  the  French  and  Belgian  growers  have  long 
i>een  renowned  for  their  fruit.  DoubUess,  American  fruit  will 
alst)  compete.  In  short,  it  is  most  desirable  that  some  advice 
should  be  given  by  experienced  persons  at  this  time,  and  such 
I  understand,  is  likely  soon  to  be  the  case.  Many  prizes  are 
also  to  be  awarded  to  trained  forms  of  trees,  and  now  is  evi- 
dently the  season  to  decide  thereon.  Let  us  not  allow  our 
f6reign  friends  to  take  the  prizes  in  these  classes  so  easily.  At 
the  International  Exhibition  in  May  last,  tiiere  were  hardly 
any  English  exhibitors  in  them. — Th.  BbAhaut. 


Ne  Plus  Ultba  Pea.— I  sowed  this  Pea  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden  in  the  last  week  in  June,  and  finished  gathering  in 
the  hist  week  in  October,  and  a  better  Pea  I  could  not  wish  to 
liare.  I  feel  confident  that  the  result  would  have  been  favour- 
able had  the  sowing  been  made  even  much  later.  Another  year 
Imean  to  try  it  lor  muoh  later  production.— W.  C,  StapUhunt.  i 
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Floral  CoaaoTTBE. — ^The  last  meetiiig  for  the  seaaon  vas  held 
thii  day,  and  it  proved  by  no  meanB  inferior  in  interest  and  disfla^  of 
plants  to  many  wluch  have  taken  place  daring  the  dosing  year.  Tim» 
were  many  objects  of  considerable  interest,  among  them  a  very  fine 
disiday  of  Orchids  and  other  plants  from  the  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick  and  Sooth  Kensington.  Mr.  Tomer  exhibited  a  Teiy  hand- 
some and  beaotifol  Adtantnm,  a  seedling  from  A.  farieyense;  the 
fronds  vexy  fertile  and  of  a  brilliant  green  colonr,  greatly  diflering  in 
form  and  coloor  from  those  of  the  parent  Much  interest  wm  attscbcd 
to  the  specimens,  and  farther  inioirmataon  respecting  tJieni  has  been 
requested.  Messrs.  Veiteh  sent  a  recently  imported  plant  ol  DmAo- 
biom  giganteom,  to  which  reference  is  made  boieath.  It  had  liwilifnl 
spikes  3  hig;hly  soented  pale  lilac  flowers,  with  a  dark  nndsK  li|i.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  it.  From  the  same  fina  came  also 
Odontoglossom  species,  sent  to  be  named,  a  sopposed  form  ol  O.  mam- 
branaceom.  Mr.  Bochaaan,  gardener  to  Capt.  Trotter,  bron^t  a  fiaa 
specimen  of  Celosia  pyiamidalis,  called  plnmosa  anrea.  The  flowen 
were  rather  faded,  bat  the  plant  had  been  well  grown.  Mr.  WilsoB, 
gardener  to  "Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Enfield,  sent  a  specimen  of  L^rcaato 
Sldnneri  alba,  a  pore  white  fiower  of  great  beanty.  A  first-class  oer- 
tafieate  was  awarded  for  it ;  and  a  like  award  was  made  to  Mir.  Ander- 
son, gardener  to  W.  Dawson,  Esq.,  for  a  similar  specimen  of  Lyeaste 
alba.  Mr.  Sherratt,  gardener  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  ezhibitad  cat 
specimens  of  Eriopsis  nitidobolbon  and  other  Orchids.  From  Mr. 
Boll  came  a  large  specimen  of  Selaginella  denticolata  varieigata. 
Shonld  this  plant  retain  its  Tariesation  when  planted  oat  of  doors  it 
will  be  most  osefol  for  edgings  of  flower-beds.  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener 
to  Wm.  Dawson,  Esq.,  receiyed  a  special  certificate  for  a  soperb  cut 
spike  of  Odontoglossom  AlexanditB,  also  a  special  certificate  for  several 
other  fine  cot  specimens  of  Orchids.  Mr.  Standish  introdoeed  qaita 
a  new  form  of  Aocoba  japonica  (hermaphrodita),  prodneiag  pexfect 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  Shoold  this  seedling  afford  bemea  from 
flowers  fertilised  by  pollen  prodooed  on  the  same  plant  it  will  prove 
a  great  botanical  novelty..  The  Aocobas,  so  far  as  ezneiienee  goea, 
have  idways  been  foond  diawioos  plants.  Mr.  Standisn  also  bm^ 
specimens  of  a  new  Yew,  Taxns  adpressa  stricta,  a  plant  of  npr^it 
leader.     A  first-dass  certificate  was 


growth,  always  mi  ^ 

^ven  it.  A  small  basket  of  Sazifraga  tricolor,  which  Mr.  Slandiah 
informed  the  Committee  was  grown  in  the  poorest  peat  in  a  cool  bonsa, 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  was  awarded  a  special  certificate  for  merit- 
orioos  cnltivation.  Mr.  Wm.  Paol  exhibited  a  collection  of  fifty 
varieties  of  Beaton's  Scarlet  Pelaigoninms ;  the  ent  spadmens  vera 
very  tastefoUy  arranged  and  were  mooh  admired.  A  spooMl  eerti£emie 
was  awarded  them;  also  to  a  collection  of  cot  speciinens  ol  beny- 
bearing  shrobs,  consisting  of  Hollies,  Cotoneasten,  &c.,  and  shztilbB 
with  ooloored  bark,  likewise  oontriboted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Panl :  tha  latter 
are  qoite  a  new  featore,  and  worthy  of  consideration  in  planting  a 
shrobbery.  George  Cooper,  Esq.,  Old  Kent  Boad,  exhibited  a  recently 
imported  specimen  of  an  Epidendrom :  it  appeared  to  be  ^oite  digtinct 
The  plant  was  not  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Bateman  decided  opon  its 
being  named  E.  Cooperi.  Mr.  Pilcher,  gardener  to  S.  Backer,  Eaq., 
received  a  special  certificate  for  cot  specimens  of  some  lovely  Orchids, 
which  were  most  kindly  sent  for  Mr.  Bateman's  illnstratians. 

We  cannot  conclode  oor  last  report  of  the  season  without  ^ipiifss 
ing  oor  satisfaction  and  delight  on  the  great  success  of  these  Tuesday 
meetings.  The  Froit  and  Floral  Committees  have  been  folly  oe- 
copied,  and  we  trost  that  the  horticoltoral  world  will  benefit  by  their 
labours.  The  strong  onity  of  f eeUna  which  once  more  seems  to  be  in- 
fluencing the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticoltoral  Society,  and  the 
great  success  of  the  past  season,  seem  folly  to  aogor  oontinoed  sappoii 
and  increased  soccess  to  these  most  interesting  meetings. 

Fbuft  ComoTTEE.-^Mr.  J.  Doogjas,  gardener  to  F.  Whilboom, 
Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Hford,  exhibited  two  remarkably  fine  Pine  Apples, 
penectly  ripened,  for  each  of  which  he  received  a  special  certificato. 
One  was  a  very  handFome  froit  of  Charlotte  Rothschild,  weighing 
8|  lbs.,  the  other  &n  caoally  handsome  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  <tt 
7  lbs.  10  ozs.  A  spooial  certificate  was  likewise  awarded  to 'Mr.  Cox, 
gardener  to  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  Redleaf,  for  a  coUection  of  ei^^iteen 
sorts  of  Apdles,  very  soond,  well  grown,  and  for  the  most  past  finely 
coloured.  The^  consisted  of  Ribston,  Feam's,  Cox's  Orange,  ana 
Blenheim  Fippins,  the  last  very  fine;  Scarlet,  and  Golden  Winter 
Pearmains ;  Coort  of  Wick,  Sam  Yoong,  Golden  Roaset,  Nonpareil 
Rosset,  Golden  Harvey,  Golden  Reinette,  Harvey  Apple,  Christie's 
Pippin,  Packhorse,  Scek-no-farther,  and  Bedfordshire  Foundling 
From  Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to  the  Doke  of  Cleveland,  Battle  AbhBy« 
came  froit  of  Stanntonia  latifolia,  bearing  considerable  resemfaianoe 
to  a  Porple  Brinjal ;  on  bein^  tasted  itproved  to  be  very  insipd.  Mrs. 
Tennant,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  N.B.,  sent  froit  of  a  Paanflora, 
called  macrocarpa,  measoring  aboot  7  inches  across,  and  9  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  farther  on.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  size  of  the  froit  the  edible  portion  vraa  small 
io  quantity,  and  not  of  very  good  flavour.  Mr.  Smalley,  gardener  to 
the  Hon.  A.  Seymour,  Norton  Hall,  Daventry,  exhibited  a  spike  of 
the  fruit  of  Bromelia  Commelyniana,  De  Vriese,  measuring  21  or 
22  inches  in  length.  The  fruit  is  oval,  hag  much  the  same  siae  anA 
appearance  as  a  rather  small  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum  Flam,  and  tba 
number  produced  in  eaeh  duster  is  very  larige.    Major  B.  Tamx 
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Clarke  stated  in  a  letter  accomjmnying  the  fruit,  that  the  plant  which 
{irodnoed  it  had  been  growing  in  hi&  temperate  plant-rtove  for  five  or 
six  years,  bnt  two  or  three  years  ago  he  had  given  it  to  the  exhibitor, 
l>y  whom  it  was  grown  in  the  centre  of  a  moist,  warm  stove,  without 
resection,  and  where  it  overtopped  all.  other  plants.  In  stmctnro 
Major  Clarke  said  that  it  was  a  veritable  Pine  Apple,  bnt  each  pip 
was  ^enorate,  instead  of  beins  united  in  a  fleshy  receptacle.  It  also 
partoox  in  a  ylight  degree  of  the  Pine  Apple  flavour,  bnt  this,  it  was 
«tated,  the  Geanmittee  failed  to  detect.  The  only  other  subjects  ex- 
Jiibited  were  some  samples  of  Bedfordshire-grown  Onions,  from  Messrs. 
Wrench,  London  Bridge. 

FoirnaaHTLT  Mestls^. — J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  election  of  new  members  and  the  annonneement  of  the 
awards,  Mr.  Bateman  offered  remarki.on  some  of  the  subjects  ex- 
hibited, directing  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  Aucnba  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Standish,  of  A.sQot.  The  plant  was  a  seecQing,  having  the  cotyle- 
dons still  attached  to  It,  and  bore  hermaphrodite  flowers — a  circum- 
atanee  of  considerable'  infportance,  for  in  all  the  Aucubas  hitherto 
known  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  different  indivi- 
duals, and  the  male  plants  are  not  yet  sufficiently  plentiful  for  fertili- 
sation to  be  performed  through  the  agency  of  bees  and  otiier  insects, 
•consequently  in  order  to  obtain  fruit  that  process  must  be  effected 
■artificially.  If,  however,  the  plant  preserved  its  peculiarity  when  pro- 
pagated, to  obtain  fruit  it  would  probably  not  be  necessary  to  have 
male  and  female  plants  in  the  samej^rden.  An  interesting  collection 
of  berry-bearing  plants  from  Mr.  William.  Paul  next  occupied  atten- 
tion, then  Taxus  adpressa  striota  from  Mr.  Standish.  With  re- 
ference to  the  latter,  it  was  remarked  that  those  who  live  in  the 
northern  counties  jpay  great  attention  to  evergreens,  and  as  this  Yew 
is  of  upright  habit,  and  apparently  of  free  growth,  it  would  be  there 
regarded  as  a  useful  addition  to  hardy  shrubs.  Mr.  Bateman  next 
adverted  to  a  remarkable  Oranadilla  shown  by  Mrs.  Tennant,  and 
which  was  as  large  as  any  Melon,  and  he  only  wished  he  could  say  it 
was  half  as  good ;  bnt  the  edible  part,  the  pnlp  in  which  the  seeds  are 
-embedded,  was  mnaU,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  the  palate.  It  was  no 
doubt  nearly  allied  to  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  which  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  P.  maUformis  and  P.  edulis,  the  Purple- 
fruited  Granadilla,  which  really  deserves  to  be  grown  for  its  fruit.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Passiflora  shown  by  Mrs.  Tennant  was  that 
which  Mr.  Hullett  had  been  sending  out  as  Passiflora  macrocarpa 
splendens.  This,  Mr.  Bateman  said,  led  him  to  Passiflora  Hullettii, 
ft  description  of  which  he  read  from  a  nursery  catalogue  In  this  it 
was  stated,  that  besides  having  very  ornamental  leaves  8  inches  across, 
and  large  flowers,  white  snotted  with  pink,  constituting  a  desirable 

.  addition  to  our  flowaring  plants,  "  it  wiil,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  one  of 
■out  most  valuable  exotic  dessert  fruits ;  the  flavour  of  that  produced 
in  this  country  last  season  being  so  delicious,  that  it  was  pronounced 
superior  to  any  of  our  Pine  Apples."  Mr.  Bateman  then  expressed  a 
wish  that  any  gentleman  vf ho  had  tasted  tiie  fruit  would  come  forward 
at  or  before  the  next  meeting  and  give  his  experience  respecting  it ; 
also  any  one  who  has  seen  those  Durions,  and  Mangosteens,  and  he 
knew  not  what  besides,  which  Mr.  Hullett  speaks  of  as  having  been 
fruited  in  this  country. 

'  Mr.  Bateman  next  proceeded  to  notice  the  Orchids,  the  display  of 
which,  he  said,  showed  that  collections  of  them  might  be  made  to 
afford  quite  as  gay  an  appearance  in  winter  as  in  the  hei^t  of  sum- 
mer ;  and  he  mentioned  that  those  at  Mr.  Backer's  are  just  now  in 
great  beauty.  From  that  gentleman  had  come  spikes  of  the  hybrid 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  a  most  effective  winter  Orchid,  in  beauty  far  out- 
stripping its  parents  Galanthe  vestita  and  Limatodes  rosea ;  likewise  a 
plant  of  the  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  of  Lindley's  "  Sertum 
'Orchidacenm.'*  From  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  there  came  a  plant 
of  the  true  Lslia  fnrfuracea,  under  which  name  many  have  Lselia 
antnmnalis,  which  is  very  different;  also  one  of  Enopsis  rutido- 
bnlbon,  of  which  Mr.  Bateman  exhibited  a  blooming  spike.  An  un- 
named Oncidium,  shown  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  was  then  noticed  as 
being  deliciously  scented ;  and  of  the  new  Epidendrum  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  the  Old  Kent  Boad,  Mr.  Bateman  remarked  that  he 
had  named  it,  after  that  goitieman,  £.  Cooperi.  Allusion  was  next 
made  to  the  cut  Orchids  e:diibited  by  Mr.  Anaerson,  of  Meadow  Bank, 
and  especially  to  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  which  Mr.  Bateman  ob- 
served was  the  finest  spike  that  had  been  produced  in  this  country,  and 

'  far  exceeded  the  best  that  had  ever  been  found  in  the  native  habitats  of 
the  plant.    Mr.  Anderson  also  exhibited  some  fine  varieties  of  Lycaste 

;  Skinneri,  which  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  white  Lycaste  shown 
by  Mr.  Marshall.    In  connection  with  a  Masdevallia  with  very  inoon- 

.  spicuous  flowers,  and  which,  though  pretty,  was  not  worth  the  atten- 

.  tion  of  cultivators,  it  was  remarked  that  although  the  speoieB  of  Mas- 
devallia  are  very  numerous,  only  two  are  worth  much— one  with  white 
and  the  other  with  scarlet  flowers ;  but  a  drawing  was  exhibited  of 
M.  elephanticeps  of  Beichenbach,  meleagris,  and  bicolor,  the  first  of 
which,  in  particular,  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce.  Masdevallias, 
it  was  observed,  require  special  care  in  order  to  import  them,  and  it 

'  was  stated  the  only  plant  of  M.  coccinea  that  ever  reached  England 
alive  was  brought  over  by  M.  Warscewicz  in  a  cigar-box.    There  was 

'  <me  other  plant  to  notice,  and  that  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all, 
being  one  shown  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  under  the  name  of  Saooolabinm 

^  gjganteum,  and  respecting  which  Messrs.  Yeiteh  furnished,  in  a  letter, 

.tlie  folhrnng  inlonmition :—"  We  send  for  ezhibitioa  to-dny  a  fine  i 


new  Saoeolabinm,  imported  from  India  during  the  sprimg  of  tha  pM- 
sent  year  under  the  name  of  Saoeolabinm  giganteum.  It  is  evitotly 
a  free  grower  and  an  abundant  flowerer,  beside  which,  as  will  be 
easily  discovered,  it  is  most  delightfully  scented.  The  credit  of  its 
introduction  is  due  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Benson,  of  the  Indian  anujr* 
who  was  also  the  fortunate  introducer  of  the  fine  Yanda  Bensoni, 
lately  figured  in  the  '  Botanical  Magazine.'  We  also  send  a  specimen 
of  Saoeolabinm  violaoeum  for  comparison."  To  the  last,  lur.  Bate- 
man stated,  it  is  nearly  allied,  though  botanically  distinct,  and  gave 
reasons,  founded  on  Dr.  Lindley's  descriptions,  for  adopting  the  name 
of  Saoeolabinm  densiflorum  for  this  fine  introduction.  Mr.  Bateman 
said  he  could  not  conclude  his  remarks  without  congratulating  Orchid- 
ists  on  the  number  of  first-rate  Orchids  which  had  appeared  at  tl|e 
Society's  meetings  during  the  year.  There  were  no  fewer  than  five. 
First  of  all  he  would  mention  the  splendid  Dendrobium  thrysifiomm, 
shown  in  June  last,  and  which  was  a  mass  of  white  and  gold ;  but  Mr. 
Bateman  thought  at  the  time  it  was  a  white  variety  of  D.  densiflorum, 
but  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  D.  thr^siflorum  of  Beichenbach. 
Next  came  Dendrobium  MacCarthife,  exhibited  by  himself,  but  he  had 
then  no  idea  that  it  would  prove  so  beautiful  and  last  so  long  in  bloom 
as  it  had  done.  The  third  was  Cattieya  Dowiana,  exhibited  two  months 
ago  by  himself,  but  which  had  been  previously  flowered  by  Messrs. 
Yeitch.  Then  there  was  Mesospinidium  sangmneum,  a  cool  Orchid 
from  Peru,  shown  at  the  last  meeting  by  Messrs.  Backhouse ;  and 
lastiy,  Messrs.  Yeitch's  Saccolabium  densiflorum.  He  hoped  that  the 
year  which  was  to  come  would  be  as  prolific  in  first-class  Orchids  as 
that  which  had  nearly  passed  away. 

The  Bev.  Joshua  Dix  said,  that  as  this  was  the  last  meeting  in  the 
year,  he  would  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  so  hberally 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Tuesday  meetings  thron^^ont  the 
season.  Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  which  he  said  had  been  equally  well  supported.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  likewise  aocorded  to  Mr.  Bateman  for  the  interest 
which  he  had  taken  in  these  meetings,  and  for  so  largely  contributing 
to  their  success. 


Wbeklt  Show,  December  Sth, — A  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Earley,  gardener  to  F.  Pryor,  Esq.,  Digswell,  Welwyn,  for  a  col- 
lection of  flowering  plants,  amonsst  which  were  Dendrobium  chrysan- 
thum  and  Epacris  Bicolor  and  Delicata ;  and  a  second  prize  to  Mr. 
B.  Brown,  gardener  to  B.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Wandsworth  Lodge,  Uppdr 
Tooting,  for  a  collection  of  flowering  plants^  indndixig  specimens  of 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi  and  Cypripedium  insigne.  Mr.  W.  Young, 
gardener  to  B.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  was  awarded  a  third  prize  for 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering  plants.  Mr.  W.  Bartlett» 
Shaftesbury  Boad,  Hammersmith,  contributed  a  collection  of  Chry- 
santhemums, Primulas,  &c.,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded ;  he  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  six  plants.  A  miscellaneous 
collection  of  Tulips,  Begonias,  Primulas,  ^c,  was  sent  from  the 
Society's  garden  at  Chiswiek.  For  the  best  collection  of  fruit  the  firtt 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Brown,  gardenelr  to  B.  H.  Wvatt,  Esq. 
Mr.  W.  Earley,  gardener  to  F.  Pryor,  Esq.,  Digswell,  Welwyn,  ob- 
tained the  second  prise,  and  Mr.  'S^.  Young,  gardener  to  B.  Barclay, 
Eso.,  the  third  pnze.  Mr.  R.  Marcham,  flpurdener  to  E.  Oates,  Esq., 
Bydorp  House,  Hanwell,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  Pears ;  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Charles  Webber,  Esq.,  Winsland,  near  Totnes,  for  a  dish  of  Pears. 
Mrs.  Inwood  Jones,  Cadogan  Place,  Sloane  Street,  reoeived  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  a  dish  of  Scarlet  Crofton  Apple ;  this  lady  also  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  of  Italian  Grass  from  the  gardens  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  Yenice.  Mr.  Thomas  Bivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  two 
dishes  of  home-grown  Tangierine  Oranme ;  and  Mr.  HiU,  Angel  Bow, 
Highgate,  a  collection  of  Potatoes  and  Onions.  Mr.  Young,  gardener 
to  B.  Barclay,  Esq.,  was  awarded  a  first-olaflB  certificate  for  a  colleb* 
tion  of  vegetables. 


RENOVATING  UNSIGHTLY  TRAINED  ROSE 
TREES. 

When  against  walls  of  a  good  height,  Bose  trees  are  some- 
times very  liable  to  become  too  naked  and  unsightly  all  along 
the  lower  portions ;  even  the  most  careful  cultivator  oannoi 
always  ensure  a  nicely-trained  Bose  tree,  and,  at  the  sune  time, 
one  well  furnished  with  leaves  all  over  its  lower  portions.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  many  trees,  when  trained  against  walls,  are 
very  liable  to  run  a-head,  and  thus  become  too  naked  ai>oat 
their  stem.  A  little  judicious  treatment,  at  a  proper  season  of 
the  year,  would  go  a  good  way  to  remedy  the  unsightly  appear- 
ance, and  be  a  means  of  giving  quite  a  fresh  look  to  the  tree. 
There  are  two  ways  which  we  have  acted  upon,  the  one  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  the  other. 

Firstly,  supposing  you  have  a  Bose  tree  trained  against  a 
wall,  covering  the  latter  well  for  some  feet  or  yards  <m  each 
side  of  the  root,  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  wall--having  been 
for  years  generally  well  furnished  all  over  with  spurs  aad  flower- 
buds,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  lower  portions  giaduaUy 
lessened  in  their  leafy  ooyering,  as  well  as  in  thek  apparent 
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-|Ai]Hj  to  pfetfnoe  itoirani^-if  the  gpvn  are  not  deed,  It  mey 

'  l>e  reoorerad  bj  jxidieioas  pnming.  Wait  and  see  March  well 
•dranoed  befoce  yon  attempt  to  prone  it ;  and  when  you  prune 
the  i^st  portion  of  it,  let  this  be  only  the  lower  part  of  it,  and 
let  some  weeks  elapse  ere  you  Attempt  to  cut  in  the  higher  por- 
tion. Indeed,  perhaps  you  had  better  let  all  the  npper  part 
Imsak  away  into  life  before  yon  prone  any  of  the  hi^er  part. 
By  doing  so,  yon  will  find  that  all  the  bods  towards  the  base  of 
the  shoots  or  apnrs  remain  dormant ;  while  those  more  towards 
^  points  of  the  shoots  bnrst  away  into  leaf.  Well,  jast  let 
them  do  so ,  and  in  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
out  back  all  those  npper  shoots  to  their  proper  position.  By 
this  way  of  acting,  it  often  happens  that  aU  the  lower  parts, 
where  first  pmned,  will  have  time  to  burst  away  and  go  a-head 
before  the  upper  portion  can  break  forth  from  the  eyes,  close 
•long  the  bottom,  where  you  can  cut  it  back  to. 

Another  way  can  be  acted  upon ;  and  this  we  have  proved,  in 
Mveral  oases,  to  render  great  service  in  restoring  unsightly 
Bose  trees,  and  to  clothe  again  the  lower  portions  with  foliage 
and  flowers.  The  mansion-house  where  we  were  was  about  to 
be  renovated,  and  a  portion  of  its  walls  painted  outside,  where 
there  were  several  Bose  trees  nailed  up  against  the  wall.  These 
had  to  be  uofastened,  and  laid  backwards  as  far  as  they  would 
admit  of.    A  few  stakes  were  firmly  driven  into  the  ground, 

•  and  the  Boses  tied  slantingly  backwards.  This  was  in  summer, 
aftd  thus  they  remained,  while  the  wall  was  painted  over  sevwal 

1  times ;  and  before  all  was  ready  for  the  Bose  trees  beiog trained 
«p  tLfffidn,  iimu»  pleasing  to  see  all  the  bare  lower  parts  breaking 
out  ifri^  a  healthy  and  vigorous  covering  of  shoots,  which  in 
dne  time  repaid  us  with  a  nice  crop  of  flowers ;  and  by  judicious 
managemeHt,  this  kept  the  trees  in  very  fair  condition  for 
several  years.  Since  then,  we  have  tried  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Bose,  as. well  as  several  others.    It  is  only  to  put  up  with  the 

-  onsightliness  of  the  trees  being  unfastened  and  brought  for- 
ward for  a  few  weeks  at  most :  rather  this  than  allow  them 
to  remain  unsightly  for  a  yard  or  two  up  the  wall  for  years. 
^-»-G,  Pawson  {Scottish  Gardener). 


SWYNNERTON  PARK, 

The  BBsinsNCB  ob  BAsUi  Fitzhsbbebt,  Esq. 

This  beautiful  residence  is  situated  on  an  eminence  skirted  by 
rich  shrubberies  and  extensive  pleasure  groonds,  and  overlooks 
an  extensive  park  chequered  with  woods  and  heath,  and  laid  out 
with  considerable  taste.  It  is  about  four  miles  north-west  of 
the  market  town  of  Stone.  The  Hall,  the  residence  of  Basil 
Vitssherbert,  Beq.,  lord  of  the  manor,  is  a  handsome  stone  man- 
Aon,  with  a  very  pleasing  exterior.  In  the  reign  of  Heory  YIU. 
the  daughter  of  Humphrey  Swynnerton  carried  this  extensive 
'  manor  in  marriage  to  the  Fitzherberts,  a  very  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  which  has  been  seated  here  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  the  celebrated  judge 
,  and  author,  was  of  this  family. 

In  the  centre  of  the  front  a  grand  entrance  opens  into  a 
4iUignifiioent  hall,  between  a  splendid  pair  of  Corinthian  columns. 
The  internal  arrangements  are  chaste  and  elegant ;  the  library 
■  iIl  oI  great  value,  and  in  numerous  apartments  are  many  fine 
portraits  and  other  paintings.  I  observed  in  dose  proximity 
to  the  mansion  a  handsome  chapel  in  the  Gothic  style,  enve- 
loped by  masses  of  Ivy  and  luxuriant  evergreens.  It  was  built 
by  the  late  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Esq; 

The  kitchen  gardens  and  vineries  lie  to  the  west  of  the  man- 
sion. The  kitchen  garden  proper  is  about  two  acres  in  extent, 
nearly  square,  and  enclosed  by  brick  walls.  The  south-aspect 
wall  was  covered  with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  of  the  varieties 
adapted  to  the  climate.  They  were  planted  as  maiden  trees 
about  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  head  gardener ;  ^ey 
are  fan- trained,  each  branch  being  as  straight  as  a  rifle  barrel, 
and  on  an  average  in  fovoiirable  seasons  carry  heavy  crops  of 
fruit.  The  east  and  west  walls  are  covered  with  Pear  trees, 
which  are  very  productive.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Turner,  finding 
they  did  not  bear  satisfactorily,  had  them  all  taken  up,  root- 
pruned,  and  replanted,  and  now  they  are  in  the  best  possible 
bearing.  The  wall  with  a  north  aspect  was  covered  chiefly  with 
Plums.  Bound  the  different  squares  there  are  many  bush  Apple 
trees  about  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter ; 
these  have  also  been  recently  taken  up  and  the  roots  severely 
pruned,  and  though  the  stems  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh, 
yet  the  trees  are  now  in  the  highest  state  of  fruitfulness — a  fact 
of  which  evidence  was  afforded  by  the  large  quantities  of  fine 
Apples  in  Ute  iroit-room.    In  the  squares  were  large  beds  of 


winter  vegetaUes,  radb  as  Bavoyv,  Bmsaels  Sprouts,  Broeedf, 
Boreoc^e,  and  Gardoons.  A  large  bed  of  the  Triple  Gorled 
Kale  looked  very  on^amental,  and  is  useful  for  garnishing, 
whilst  the  young  sprouts  in  spring  are  very  tender  and  good. 
I  may  here  add  that  Mr.  Turner  obtained  the  fiirst  prize  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Kew- 
eastle-nnder-Lyne  in  September  last. 

Leaving  the  kitchen  garden  we  now  enter  another  aqfaaoe,  in 
a  line  with  the  previous  garden,  covering  nearly  an  men,  and 
surrounded  by  walls.  On  the  south  wall  was  the  range  of 
vineries.  The  centre  of  this  garden  is  devoted  to  flowers,  the 
beds  being  filled  withibedding  plants  during  the  sunmier;  these 
beds  are  encircled  with  a  atrip,  about  4  feet  wide,  planted  in 
the  ribbon  fashion.  In  a  shady  comer  there  was  a  piece  of 
rockwork  with  many  British  Ferns  Rowing  in  the  interstices, 
and  such  plants  as  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and  Sedums  in  great 
variety,  which,  creeping  over  the  stones,  gave  it  a  very  pretty 
and  natural  effect. 

We  now  enter  the  range  of  vineries,  and  I  will  take  them  in 
rotation  as  we  passed  through  them.  The  first  I  entered  was 
the  early  house,  started  geneialJy  about  Christmas;  the  Vines 
were  being  dressed  and  prepared  for  the  next  year's  campaiga. 
It  was  planted  with  Black  Hamburgh,  Bnckland  Sweetwater, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  fruit  out 
of  this  house  at  Stafford  in  July,  and  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  Black  and  White  Grapes,  taldng  also  in  the  same  month 
the  first  prize  for  Black  and  White  Grapes  at  Kewcastle-under- 
Lyne.  The  day  afterwards  the  same  Grapes  were  ezbiiuted 
at  Alton  Towers;  Mr.  Silcock,  of  Someriord  Park,  on  that  occa- 
sion bore  off  the  laurels,  but  it  was  what  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Beaton  would  have  called  "  a  neck-and-neck  ran,"  the  contest 
was  BO  very  nearly  equal.  The  Vines  in  this  house  have  been 
planted  many  years,  and  last  season  Mr.  Turner,  considering 
that  they  were  deteriorating  in  vigour,  lifted  them,  and  remade 
the  border;  and  now,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  fruit  they 
have  produced  this  year,  there  is  promise  of  success  for  the 
future  in  well-ripened  canes  and  prominent  buds.  The  borders 
are  on  the  outside,  and  the  mode  adopted  in  their  formation 
has  been  vexy  simple.  They  are  about  5  feet  in  depth,  2  feet 
being  drainage,  and  the  other  3  feet  chopped  turf,  hroken 
bones,  mortar  rubbish,  and  stable-manure.  The  proportions 
were  three  barrowloads  of  turf  to  one  of  bones,  mortar  nbbiA, 
and  manure.  The  next  house  is  the  centrs  ol  the  range,  bat 
the  last  in  rotation  of  cropping,  it  was  full  of  late  Grapes,  fliU 
Black  Hamburghs ;  they  were  as  black  as  they  possibly  could 
bOj  and  did  great  credit  to  Mr.  Turner's  skill  in  Grape-growing. 
Here  we  had  a  little  discussion  on  a  point  of  great  interest  to 
all  who  cultivate  the  Vine.  Some  of  the  bundles  sliowed 
symptoms  of  shanking,  and  as  Mr.  Pearson,  in  No.  294,  page 
361,  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  shanking  is  the  injudicious  removal  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  foliage  while  the  Vine  is  in  a  growing  state—Htnd  one 
of  the  most  sensible  ideas  1  ever  re&jember  being  advanced  en 
the  sv.bject  —I  was  anxious  to  obtain  Mr.  Turner's  opinion  on 
this  important  point.  Mr.  Turner  adopts  the  long-rod  system 
of  training  and  pruning,  and  has  occasion  to  remove  vexy  little 
foliage ;  as  a  rule  his  Grapes  are  not  subject  to  shanking,  so  he 
informed  me,  but  he  attributes  it  in  his  ease  to  the  excessive^ 
wet  autumn,  and  the  borders  being  saturated  with  rain  beifose 
he  put  on  their  winter  covering. 

The  last  house  in  the  range  is  the  second  forced,  and  the 
Vines  are  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Boyal  Muscadine,  and  Blaek 
Hamburgh.  I  noticed  a  rod  of  the  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
grafted  this  spring  on  the  Black  Hamburgh ;  when  the  graft  wa» 
placed  on  the  stock  it  was  like  a  mere  straw,  but  the  shoot  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  rafter,  and  was  s^out  2i  inches  in  girth. 
I  did  not  take  the  dimensions  of  these  houses,  but  I  should' 
suppose  them  to  be  each  about  50  feet  long,  and  18  feet  wida. 

Stepping  out  of  the  houses,  we  pass  through  a  windinir 
shrubbery  to  the  pleaenre  grounds,  and  pursuing  our  joum^ 
in  the  direetion  of  the  mansion,  we  come  to  the  terraee  fipontv 
where  a  glorious  landscape  presents  itself,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive proepeets  being  obtained  that  any  county  ean  boast, 
and  of  its  kind  the  most  beautiful.  The  park  falls  with  a 
gentle  declivity  to  a  lake  in  the  distance.  Its  extent  is  eooi- 
cealed  bv  evergreens  and  tall  trees  of  varied  foliage.  To  the 
left,  in  tne  distance,  are  seen  Sandon  Hall  and  park,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  In  the  distance  may  also  be 
seen  Gannoek  Chase,  a  vast  tract  of  land  compriaing  82,000 
aeres  of  heath,  the  greater  part  of  whiob  has  been  endMd 
during  the  present  century.  It  was  a  fovonrite  hnnting-groimd 
of  the  eariy  Saxon  kings.    At  that  time,  and  for  centuries  after- 
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wftidB,  it  wfts  cohered  with  a  piolnBion  of  maj«gtio  Odes.  Be-> 
ycmd,  on  a  bold  and  well-stodded  eminenoe,  nses  Stafford  Oastle. 
To  the  Bonth-west  may  be  seen  rising  in  majestie  grandeur  the 
Wxekin  in  Shopehi|e,  also  the  borders  of  the  Cheshire  hills ; 
while  in  the  west,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reaoh,  rise  to  the  olonds 
the  Welsh  mountains  in  all  their  beanty. 

I  would  gladly  linger  over  the  scene,  but  time  forbids ;  so, 
leaving  the  mansion  behind  ns,  we  pnrsne  our  coarse  by  the  east 
end,  and  come  to  where  two  walks  diverge— one  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  As  we  pass  on  to  the  right,  near  to  the 
boundary  of  tiie  pleasure  grounds,  fresh  views  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  are  occasionally  obtained.  In  a  pleasant  retreat  to 
the  left  is  the  croquet  ground,  encircled  with  dwarf  coniferous 
plants,  and  sheltered  in  summer  by  the  foliage  of  tall  deciduous 
trees.  A  little  further  on  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  venerable 
specimens  of  the  English  Oak  I  ever  met  with ;  it  took  Mr. 
Turner  and  myself  twice  each  to  span  round  it,  but  its  glory 
is  now  departing.  We  come  again  to  a  branch  walk,  and  re- 
tracing our  steps  round  the  back  part  of  the  grounds,  we  again 
pass  the  mansion,  and  I  take  leave  of  this  venerable  seat,  feel- 
ing satisfied,  though  my  visit  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
dullest  month  in  the  year  (November),  with  the  profit  and 
Ipleasure  derived,  and  the  kindness  received  from  Mr.  Turner 
in  pointing  out  every  object  of  interest.— QuiimN  Bbad,  Port 
Hill  Oardens,  near  Bunlem, 


TBICOLOE  PELARGONIUM  SOPHIA 
DUMARESQ. 
At  page  382  of  your  Journal  (Nov.  20),  we  observe  a  wrong 
statement,  to  the  effect  that  the  writer,  "  John  Aldred,"  was 
the  raiser  of  that  fine  variety  of  tricolor  Pelargonium,  Sophia 
Dnmaresq.  In  justification  to  ourselves  we  ask  to  contradict 
the  statement.  The  variety  in  question  was  raised  in  our 
nursery  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  exhibited  previous  to,  as 
well  as  after  it  received  its  name,  and  prior  to  our  having  pur- 
chased the  small  stock  of  a  tricolor  Pelargonium  from  the  same 
party  (J.  Aldred),  which,  when  first  offered,  during  the  winter 
months,  exhibited  indications  of  merit ;  but  on  showing  its 
permanent  character  in  the  following  spring,  proved  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Sophia  Dumaresq.  We  know  nothing  more  of  its 
origin  than  what  is  here  stated. — ^E.  G.  Hendebson  &  Son, 
Wellington  Nuneryj  St,  John's  Wood. 


English  summer,  or  at  least  to  raise  further  seedlings  from 
them,  so  as  to  obtain  still  hardier  fruit.  In  the  fine  season  of 
1865  we  heard  much  of  ripe  standard  Peaches,  but  the  Aprico€, 
as  being  less  tender,  offers  greater  inducements  to  the  experi- 
mentalist who  wishes  to  benefit  horticulture. — O.  S. 


MASTERS'S  PROLIFIC  CUCUMBER. 

I  CAN  strongly  recommend  this  kind  as  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful for  winter  work.  It  is,  indeed,  most  prolific,  carrying  fre- 
quently two  fruits  at  a  joint. 

Some  years  ago  I  met  with  it  in  Ireland,  and  from  what  I 
then  saw  of  it,  I  was  determined  to  give  it  a  trial.  This  sea- 
son r  procured  a  packet  of  seed  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  who,  I 
believe,  sent  it  out  to  the  public.  It  is  now  in  full  bearing, 
fully  justifying  the  opinion  I  had  of  it  when  I  first  saw  it 
growing.  It  is  not  one  of  the  24-inch  kinds,  but  averages  about 
half  that  length — amply  large  enough  where  a  Cucumber  is  in 
demand  every  day  throughout  the  winter. — J.  Edlinoton, 
WTOtham  Park. 


HARDY  APRICOTS. 


It  is  within  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation  that 
the  best  varieties  of  Pears  were  so  tender  that  a  wall  was  in- 
dispensable. These  varieties  were  of  French  origin.  Of  late 
years,  the  attention  which  the  Belgians  have  paid  to  raising 
new  and  hardy  seedlings  has  enabled  us,  in  the  south  of 
England  at  least,  to  cultivate  Pears  as  pyramids,  and  to  do 
without  a  wall,  except  for  that  king  of  Pears,  Winter  Nelis, 
thongh  in  fine  seasons  even  this  is  good  on  a  standard. 

The  next  fruit  which  seems  now  to  demand  attention  is  the 
Aprieot.  It  wants  but  little  of  being  hardy.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  it  may  be  seen  as  a  standard,  and,  I  presume,  ripens 
fruit.  The  Brussels  and  Breda  varieties  in  favourable  looali- 
iies  in  England  used  to  bear,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
sbonld  not  do  so  still,  though,  in  my  own  garden,  the  Breda 
Aprieot  never  showed  fruit  till  it  was  placed  against  a  wall.  A 
lew  years  ago  it  was  said  that  M.  De  Jonghe  had  raised  some 
neodhngB,  several  of  wluehwere  peifeetly  hardy  at  fimssels. 
ilf  so,  it  might  be  worth  while4o  gm  iheitt  a  trial  la  ous  aooler 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  long  since  noticed  the  introduction  from  Japan  of  a 
male  plant  of  the  Aucuba  japonica,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  plants  bearing  fruit  in  this  country.  Previously 
we  had  only  plants  bearing  female  blossoms.  Mr.  Standish, 
promptly  taking  advantage  of  the  production  of  fruit,  has 
raised  seedlings,  and  with  more  than  expected  success,  for  one 
of  them  exhibited  at  ihb  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  produced 
hermaphrodite  flowers — that  is,  each  flower  had  stamens  and 
pistil.  Many  naturalists  consider  that  when  either  set  of 
organs  is  not  developed  in  a  flower,  yet  the  rudiments  of  that 
set  exist,  and  only  require  some  particular  mode  of  cultivation' 
for  their  development. 

At  the  Exhibition  next  year  at  Bury  St.  Edmtlnds  tha 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society  will  give  a  cup.  We  hope  it  will 
be  the  most  valuable  offered,  and  for  excellence  in  some  depart- 
ment of  high  horticultural  art,  and  not  for  a  mere  matter  o£ 
taste. 

"TwBKTT   years   ago,"  observes  a  correspondiSnt  in 

**  Sdenee  Ooeeip,"  "  when  botany  was  my  hobby,  I  adopted  a 
plan  for  drying  my  specimens,  wiiiioh  was  both  rapid  and  veiy 
effectual  in  preserving  colours.  I  borrowed  a  tin  dripping*paii 
from  the  code,  which  was  jost  the  size  of  my  sheets  of  blottmg'' 
paper.  In  this  I  laid  the  produce  of  the  day's  excursion  between 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  in  the  usual  way,  and,  when  the  pile 
was  complete,  I  oovcved  it  over  with  a  layer  of  common  scour- 
ing sand  half  an  inch  thick,  so  that  the  tin  dish  appeared  to  be 
simply  full  of  sand.  I  then  placed  it  on  the  kiUdien  fender, 
or  on  the  hob,  or  in  the  oven,  if  it  were  not  too  hot,  and  in 
three  or  four^ours  the  whole  batch  of  specimens  was  perfectly 
dried.  It  required  a  little  care  to  take  them  out  at  the  right 
moment,  when  they  were  baked  just  enough,  and  not  too  mudi ; 
but,  this  care  being  given,  the  success  of  the  plan  was  perieot* 
Many  speoimens  stiU  in  my  herbarium,  bear  witness  to  the 
superiority  of  such  rapid  dr^ong  over  the  old  method." 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

B3TCREN   GABDEN. 

Should  frost  prevail,  every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  it  to' 
wheel  manure  and  composts  to  the  various  quarters  requiring 
it,  and  if  they  cannot  be  trenched  in  at  once  let  them  be  laid  in 
heaps  at  convenient  distances  and  covered  with  soil.  Bidged 
ground  may  also  be  occasionally  forked  over  and  knooked  about 
to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Col- 
lect as  many  leaves  together  as  possible :  they  are  invaluable 
for  mixing  with  green  manures  for  fermenting-purposes,  as 
they  not  only  correct  their  rank  and  violent  fermentation,  but 
preserve  a  more  steady  and  uniform  heat  for  a  greater  length 
of  time.  Those  of  the  Oak  are  much  to  be  preferred,  as  ther 
resist  decomposition  the  longest ;  Beech  leaves  come  next ;  aftey 
these  there  is  little  choice.  Surface-stirring  amongst  young 
growing  crops  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  &c.,  must 
be  as  diligently  followed  up  now  as  in  the  summer,  when  ve- 
getation is  more  rapid ;  indeed  there  is  no  season  when  these 
important  operations  can  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Fre- 
quent pulverisation  of  the  soil  acts  as  a  great  check  to  the 
penetration  of  frost  in  winter,  and  to  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture in  summer.  One  indispensable  condition  is  that  the 
ground  must  never  be  trodden  on  after  the  operation  is  per- 
formed. Endive^  continue  to  take  up  on  dry  days,-  also  LeUueesp 
and  store  them  in  any  dry  airy  shed ;  they  will  keep  mueli. 
better  there  than  protected  out  of  doors.  If  very  severe  Irofft 
come  on,  protect  Celery j  Parsley,  and  late  Endive  for  spring  use* 
^PotatoeSy  plant  a  batch  of  the  Ash-leaf,  or  any  good  early  Bort» 
in  small  pots  for  turning  out  into  a  pit,  or  into  larger  pots,  in. 
January.  The  Mushroom-house  will  serve  to  sprout  them  in. 
The  first  crop  of  forced  JUmbarb  and  Aeparague,  if  growing 
under  glass,  should  have  a  little  air  (Bvery  fine  day  after  they 
are  stilted,  the  latter  especially  should  be  exposed  to  all  the 
light  possible.  Keep  up  a  mild  steady  heat,  and  prepare  beda 
for  seoond  crops.  Sio-kaU  should  be  kept  darli  and  quite  c* 
aa  it  is  liable  to  damp  off.   In  cutting  tbe  ahootsieave  tha  f 
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ahootB  for^  leoond  crop.  Bemember,  the  more  akmly  it  is 
forced  the  finer  and  more  tender  it  will  be.  Give  air  every 
mild  day  to  yonne  Caolifiowers  and  Lettnoes  nnder  glass.  A 
SprinUing  ol  eoot  now  and  then  will  keep  oat  slugs,  and  help 
to  ixApirove, the  growth  of  the  plants. 

nxm  GABDEN. 

Proceed  with  priming  Apples  and  Pears,  taking  thos^  in  ^e 
open  quarters  first,  and  afterwards  the  espaliers  Imd  wall  trees. 
As  soon  as  the  quarters  are  done  let  the  gronnd  have  a  dress- 
ing of  rotten  eowdong  or  fresh  loam,  and  afterwards  dig  thiem 
over  for  Uie  winter ;  if  the  land  is  of  a  heavy  nature  leave  it  as 
rough  as  possible.  Espaliers  should  be  looked  over  after 
pnming,  the  stakes  made  good,  and  the  trees  again  securely 
tie^  to  them ;  where  permanent  iron-wire  railing  is  used  for  es- 
paliers a  coat  of  mineral  black  or  anti-corrosion  paint  should 
belaid  on  when  the  wires  are  dry  before  the  trees  are  trained. 
Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  have  often  their  buds 
desiaroyed  in  severe  weather  by  birds ;  take  the  opportunity 
of  a  damp  day,  and  dust  the  shoots  with  a  mixture  of  dry  soot 
and  quicklime  sufiSciently  to  cover  the  buds.  We  have  found 
two  or  three  dustings  during  the  winter  prevent  in  a  great 
measure  the  ravages  of  these  pests.  Where  the  Baspberry 
grub  is  troublesome,  give  a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime  before 
dig^g  tiie  ground,  taking  care  to  apply  it  regcdarly  about  the 
base  of  the  plants.  The  ground  among  fruit  bushes  should  be 
dug  very  lightly,  especially  in  the  case  of  Baspberries,  which 
have  their  roots  neasr  the  surface,  and  it  is  better  in  all  cases  to 
dispense  with  digging  where  it  cannot  be  performed  without 
injuring  the  strong  roots.  Trees  infcsted  with  scale  should  be 
loosened  from  the  wall  entirely,  the  bark  well  scraped,  and 
painted  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  cowdung,  and  lime,  taking 
eare  to  well  work  the  composition  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 

rLOWBR  GARDEN. 

Except  where  alterations  are  in  hand,  there  will  be  little  re- 
quiring attention  here  at  present  beyond  the  clearing  up  of 
leaves  and  putting  the  borders  into  neat  order  for  the  winter. 
Let  this  be  done,  however,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in 
order  that  the  place  may  look  neat,  clean,  and  as  enjoyable  as 
the  season  will  permit ;  idso  sweep  and  roll  the  walks  frequently, 
so  as  to  keep  these  clean  and  smooth,  for  without  hard,  dry 
walks  pleasure  grounds  are  almost  useless  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Turf  will  also  require  rolling  frequently  to  keep  it 
smooth  and  firm,  and  prevent  its  being  disfigured  by  worm- 
casts.  If  any  of  the  turf  requires  levelling,  take  advantage  of 
any  leisure  time  which  may  occur  to  do  so. 

OBEEKHOUSB  AND  CONSEBVATOBT. 

The  winter  fiowers  will  now  be  making  a  splendid  display  in 
the  conservatory,  at  least  where  they  have  received  special  at- 
tention through  the  summer  to  this  end.  The  Euphorbia 
jaequinisefiora  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  these  beauties  when 
properly  cultivated.  Unless,  however,  a  most  healthy  root- 
aotion  is  maintained  the  leaves  are  apt  to  become  yellow  whilst 
the  plimt  is  in  blossom,  and  this  at  once  will  spoil  the  efiec^. 
It  requires  a  veiy  moderate  amount  of  water  at  this  season. 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  is  a  bold  and  effective  conservatory 
plant,  and  indispensable  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Well-grown 
^^ts  of  Gesnera  bulbosa,  or  G.  lateritia,  are  equally  useful. 
This  plant  should  be  slightly  pot-bound  in  order  to  blossom 
well  early.  Gesnera  zebiixia,  under  high  cultivation,  is  a  most 
beantifnl  winter  flower,  and  equally  desirable  on  account  of  the 
el^psnt  markings  of  the  leaf,  which  become  very  rich  indeed 
in  the  stove.  &e  old  Plumbago  rosea  and  capensis  are  still 
amongst  our  best  plants  at  this  period.  In  mixed  greenhouses 
see  that  the  young  stoek  of  Heliotropes,  Cyclamens,  and  other 
flowers  grown  especially  for  winter,  have  nice  light  situations 
and  regular  attention  as  regards  watering. 

STOVB. 

Many  plants  wiU  now  be  sinking  into  repose  here,  and  from 
sneh  water  must  be  entirely  withheld.  Of  these  may  be  named 
the  Erythrinas,  the  Clerodendrons,  the  Aohimenes,  the  Glox- 
inias, and  various  bulbs.  These  should  have  a  shelf  or  divi- 
sion of  the  house  to  themselves  forthwith,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Gloxinia  family  and  the  Clerodendrons 
tte  veiy  impatient  of  low  temperature ;  even  when  at  rest  they 
are  not  oonsidered  safe  below  50°. 

FOBCINO-PIT. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  Hhe  following  :—Hhododen- 
drons,  Azideas,  Persian  Lilacs,  Sweet  Briars,  Moss  and  other 
Boees,  Ledums,  Kalmias,  Daphnes,  Anne  Bdeyn  Pinks,  and 
Dutch  bulbs.  Unless,  however,  thie^  have  reeeived  the  neoes- 
mtj  tNiteWBl  M  ifMsed  throng  the  mmtner,  itwill  belakonr 


in'Tain,  and  lio  lOode  of  foteiag  or  form  of  pit  oan  eompenaate 
for  this.  The  great  seeret  of  success,  if  the  heat  is  wbtlStj 
produced  by  fermenting  materiids,  is  to  keep  down  aconaur- 
lating  damp  and  mouldkiess  by  analmost  oonstantTentflatioD, 
increasing  the  linings  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  tempe- 
rature. Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  poesess  pits  heated 
by  meens  of  hot  water  will  of  eoorse  pursue  a  somewhat  diie- 
rent  course. 

FITS  AVn  7BAMES. 

Look  well  to  store  plants  for  next  S&rnmer,  and  have  snffi- 
cient  protecting  material  ahms  in  readiness  with  which  to 
cover  them  whenever  the  weather  is  unfavourable.  As  naay 
plants  suffer  from  drip  at  this  season  a  careful  look-out  ahoolid- 
oe  kept,  and  either  the  cause  remedied  or  the  plants  remored. 
Take  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  as  soon  as  possible.  By  my 
doing  you  insure  a  strong,  healthy  plant  for  next  year;  «top 
earlv,  and  keep  a  goed  foliage  throughout  the  samasflr  by  ai* 
tendijag  to  watering.«^W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  ^V-EEK. 

The  weather  has  been  so  ohangeable,  from  aharp  frost  to- 
heavy  rains,  from  clear  bracing  weather  to  a  close,  damp  atmo- 
sphere of  from  50°  to  56°  of  temperature,  that  work  had  to  be. 
regulated  accordingly.  In  frosty  mornings  much  wheeling  was 
done,  to  top  mulch  Strawberries,  from  old  hotbeds,  as  alluded 
to  last  week,  to  clean  what  Strawberry-rows  had  not  been  quite 
cleared  of  runners,  Ac,  and  during  the  dry  days  a  good  deal  of 
pruning  was  effected  in  bush  and  low  standard  frait  trees,  pre- 
paratory to  syringing  them  with  thickish  lime  water,  whiish 
stands  the  heavy  rains  wonderfully  well.  In  dull  damp  days 
mowing  was  resorted  to,  as  the  grass  has  grown  wonderfully 
of  late,  and  has  only  been  retarded  by  the  frosts,  the  thorou^ 
sweeping  up  being  reserved  for  fine  days,  if  possible,  as  tiie 
grass  wUl  longer  suffer  in  appearance  if  brushed  over  on  a 
frosty  morning;  and  if  this  be  done  when  it  is  very  wet,  what- 
ever worm  heaps  or  earth  there  may  be  on  the  surface  vrill 
leave  a  blackish  appearance  until  thorou{^y  washed  off  by  suc- 
ceeding rains.  In  wet  days,  as  this  day  week,  the  work  was  con- 
fined to  sheds  and  houses,  picking  off  discoloured  leaves,  potting, 
packing  esculent  roots,  placing  Potatoes  in  small  pots  iox 
future  planting,  looking  over  Mushroom-beds,  and  preparing 
straw  frames  for  protection. 

Straw  Cor«r«.~With  the  exception  of   wooden  shutterB, 
which  we  have  never  of  late  been  able  to  have,  there  is  nothing 
more  effectual  for  covering  glass  sashes  than  straw  covers.  The 
mode  of  mal^ng  them  has  been  several  times  stated.    Take 
three  slips  of  wood  from  ft  to  4  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  and  as 
long  as  the  frame,  one  piece  for  each  side,  and  one  for  the 
centre.    Place  these  square  to  suit  the  sash,  and  then  nsil  on 
cross-pieces  8  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  at  each  end, 
and  similar  pieces  about  1  foot  apart,  from  top  to  bottom. . 
This  reversed  forms  the  frame  for  receiving  the  straw,  which 
should  be  neatly  put  in,  and  kept  firmly  in  its  place  by  a  cross- 
piece  at  each  end,  and  a  tar  string  from  side  to  side,  over  each 
of  the  cross-pieces  beneath,  and  securely  fixed  to  them  by  tacks. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  side  of  the  cover  may  be  seeued  by 
string,  but  we  prefer,  in  general,  one  cross-piece  of  wood  at 
each  end  above  the  straw,  though  the  rain  would  go  off  better 
if  there  were  merely  a  string;  but  then  the  end  of  the  oover 
would  not  be  so  suitable  for  taking  hold  of  when  moving  the 
cover  off  the  glass,  and  putting  it  on.    As  a  general  rule,  this 
covering  and  unoovering  are  best  done  by  two  men,  and  thai  a 
great  number  of  covers  can  be  taken  off  and  put  on  very  quickly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  eross-pieces  of  wood  on  the  lower  - 
side  of  the  frame  will  keep  the  straw  from  rnsting  on  the  . 
glass,  or  rather  the  bars  of  the  sash,  and  thus  will  keep  a  eov- 
siderable  body  of  air  between  the  glass  and  the  etnw,  whieh 
will  still  furUier  arrest  the  conduction  and  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  glass.  To  render  this  more  effectual,  in  making 
such  covers  for  pits  and  frames,  the  width  of  each  cover  ahoidd 
be  such  that  the  covers  not  only  take  in  the  space  of  the  sadies, 
but  the  spaces  between  reserved  for  the  rafters,  if  these  are  on. 
the  level,  and  thus  the  outside  afr  is  pretty  well  excluded. 

In  taking  these  covers  off  or  putting  them  on-— that  is,  partlj^ 
sliding  them  up  and  sliding  them  down,  the  workmen  must 
learn  to  keep  the  covers  level,  or  they  may  knock  a  comer  into 
the  glass  oazalesdy.  With  moderate  care,  there  being  no  ouU 
jutting  straw  below,  there  need  never  be  a  square  of  g^MW- 
broken,  tiie  covers  being  much  more  safe  in  this  respeet  ~ 
any  lotM  psoleotioiiy 
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There  is  JiiBt  one  drawback  to  their  use.  -  If  the  flashes  are 
from  6  to  6  or  more  feet  in  length,  the  eovers,  however  oare- 
lolly  lifted  oil  and  on,  must  slide  lees  or  more  on  the  sides  of 
the  saehes  and  the  tops  of  the  sash-bars,  and  that  wonld  soon 
wear  off  the  pamt  that  might  be  on  them.  .  To  prevent  this,  a 
thin  slip  of  wood,  as  a  lath,  may  be  taoked  on  the  sides  of  the 
sashes,  which  will  save  the  paint,  and  prevent  the  cross-pieces 
of  wood  beneath  from  touching  the  sash-bars,  and  thas,  too, 
raise  the  straw  farther  from  the  glass.    In  such  a  ease,  we 
either  nm  a  slip  aoross  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  sash,  to 
make  the  cover  more  air-tight,  or  we  place  at  back  and  front 
eloBe  in  to  the  cover,  cats  of  straw  formed  by  tying  straw  in  a 
rotmd  rope  abont  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  eight-feet  lengths. 
Such  covers,  with  this  cat,  back  and  front,  will  keep  out  a  great 
degree  of  cold,  because  they  will  prevent  heat  escaping. 
'  8eme  4ime  ago  we  noticed  a  case  in  point  which  surprised  a 
few  of  the  lees  initiated.    There  had  been  a  sharp  frost  in  the 
first  part  of  the  night,  and  a  fall  of  snow  towards  morning, 
and  a  milder  temperature,  though  cold,  after  daybreak.    By 
eleven  o'clock  the  snow  was  all  gone  from  the  roofs  of  houses 
and  glass  exposed,  where  the  inside  temperature  ranged  from 
88°  to  45°.    These  straw  covers  were  left  on  at  the  front  part 
of  a  house  where  the  inside  temperature  ranged  from  55°  at 
night  to  65°  during  the  day,  and  the  snow  remained  on  the 
covers  until  night,  nay,  for  two  or  three  days,  just  as  it  had 
fallen,  and  with  so  much  more  heat  under  Uie  glass.    The 
straw  proved  itself  such  a  good  non-conductor,  that  though 
the  outside  of  the  glass  felt  warm  to  the  hand  under  the  cover, 
the  heat  could  not  pass  through  the  straw,  even,  to  have  the 
smallest  effect  in  melting  the  snow,  and  this  remained  on  a  num- 
ber of  days.    There  is  no  better  protection  to  be  found  than 
snow,  and  hence  the  superiority  of  [ftch  covers  or  frames  in- 
stead of  loose  mate.    Before  the  latter  can  be  moved  in  a  time 
of  snow,  the  snow  must  be  shaken  or  swept  off,  whilst,  with 
such  covers,  whether  of  straw,  adphalt,  or  wood,  they  may  be 
carefully  drawn  down  with  their  covering  of  snow,  and  slid  up 
again  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.    One  word  more.-    What 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.    In  looking  over, 
mending,  and  fresh  fiUing^these  frames  with  straw  in  wet  dajs, 
we  have  not  done  the  work  so  well  as  it  might  be  done,  because 
the  straw  was  just  what  we  could  obtain,  and  that  had  passed 
through  a  thrashing-machine.    Of  course  the  straw  had  to  be 
drawn  as  if  for  thatching,  was  soft  and  much  bruised,  and 
therefore  baggy,  and  retentive  of  moisture.    Even  if  thrashed 
by  the  flail  in  the  usual  way  the  straw  would  be  left  more 
whole,  and  when  tied  into  bundles  it  would  be  no  difQculty  to 
oat  off  the  greater  proportion  of  the  empty  ears,  which  are  so 
retentive  of  moisture.    Straw  procured  in  either  way  is,  how- 
ever, a  poor  substitute  compared  with  that  drawn  from  the 
sheaves  in  a  bam,  all  the  wheat  heads  kept  together  in  little 
bundles  and  these  heads  then  thrashed,  or  the  heads  cut  off 
and  thrashed  out,  without  touching  the  straw  with  the  flail. 
Good  wheat  straw  thus  treated  is  better  for  the  purpose  than 
the  best  reeds,  as  every  tube  of  straw^unbroken  is  a  good  non- 
eondnctor,  and  on  such  a  cover  the  rams  never  go  farther  than 
the  snrface.    Except  for  such  particular  purposes,  however,  we 
Bnppose  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  hear  but  little  of  the 
merry  raps  of  the  flail  on  a  winter's  mom.    We  have  had 
covers  so  made  with  drawn  straw  that  were  in  use  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  for  at  least  seven  and  a  half-  months  out 
of  the  twelve.    We  have  tarred  the  surface  of  these  covers 
when  finished,  straw  and  woodwork,  making  the  tar  thin  by 
heating  it;  but  though  the  surface  was  thus  rendered  still 
more  impervious  to  water,  we  think  this  advantage  was  counter- 
halanoed  by  making  the  straw  more  brittle.   A  cover  thus  made 
of  drawn  straw  we  consider  better  in  every  way  if  only  half 
an  inch  thick,  than  one  made  from  machine-dressed  straw,  if 
folly  1  inch  thick.    Then  the  first  would  be  light  in  the  wettest 
weather,  because  it  would  never  be  wet  through,  whilst  the 
second  would  hold  moisture  in  its  broken  and  bruised  tubes. 
Farmers  who  may  make  such  covers  for  their  pits  and  frames, 
or  who  may  tfaatob  hurdles  for  protection  for  lambs  and  other 
purposes,  if  they  wish  them  to  be  lasting,  may  well  draw  as 
mneh  wheat  straw  as  they  want,  and  cut  off  the  ears  without 
hraising  the  straw.     The  additional  labour  wiH  not  be  losti 
The  greater  neatness  and  wear  will  be  more  than  a  counter- 
holaneSng  advantage. 

ZITGHSN  OABDEl?. 

Bee  remarks  for  several  weeks  past  as  to  out-door  and  foroed 
TSffetables.  The  heavy  rains  have  battered  down  the  gromid 
oooflidecabW,  and  if  frost  at  all  sctvere  should  eone,  the  com- 
pmHlmmM  of  the  soil  will  eaiuie  it  to  be  won  felt  amoBcrt  all 


•young  crops,  apd  therefore  aa  soon  as  .dry  enon^  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  the  surface  loose  and  open,  either  with  a 
hoe  or  the  points  of  .a  iork.  Peas  and  Beans  may  also  now  be 
sown ;  for  ourselves  we  generally  sow  on  turf  and  tiles,  and 
plant  out  in  spring,  whicih  saves  much  vratching  and  hunting 
after  vermin  enemies.  On  light  soil  with  a  south  exposure 
Badishes  and  Carrots  may  be  sown  and  protected ;  but  where 
it  can  b^  spared  it  will  give  less  labour  at  this  season  to  sow 
them  under  glass.  We  know  of  nothing  more  profitable  than 
a  bed  of  Early  Horn  Carrots,  or  of  the  small  Dutch,  sown 
about  tiie  middle  or  the  end  of  this,  month,  with  a  slight  hot* 
bed  beneath  them,  such  as  was  alluded  to  last  week.  As  a 
little  matter,  we  mention  that  the  Sea-kale  put  in  pots  and  set 
over  a  sligltt  hotbed  in  the  Mushroom-house  was  coming  on' 
faster  than  we  wished  it,  and  therefore  the  pots  were  moved 
and  set  on  the  cool  fioor  of  the  house,  where  the  average  tem- 
perature would  be  about  55°.  This  confirms  what  was  stated 
the  other  week,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  preferable  to  put  the 
roots  of  these  into  pots  or  boxes  instead  of  into  a  bed  at  once, 
to  be  covered  with  a  box.  Where  a  good  supply  is  wanted  the 
latter  plan  may  be  adopted;  but  when  the  roots  are  placed  in 
a  moveable  pot  or  box  we  can  have  the  cuttings  more  under 
command. 

Mushroom  beds. — Our  litter  from  the  stables  became  so  wet ' 
before  we  could  obtain  it,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  above  purpose. 
When  great  and  regular  crops  of  Mushrooms  are  wanted,  the 
gardener  must  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  droppings  before 
they  are  exposed  to  rains.  For  want  of  better  material  we 
have  often  made  our  beds  of  stubble  and  tree  leaves,  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  dung  on  the  surface.  Such  as  poor  men 
and  boys  collect  in  dry  weather  from  the  highways  is  very  good 
for  the  purpose.  We  would  have  made  another  piece  in  the 
Mushroom-house  if  we  had  had  the  opportunity,  but  we  must 
wait  a  little  for  material.  The  beds  in  the  lean-to,  low, 
thatched  shed,  have  done  well,  and  the  last  part  is  bearing 
profusely.  The  bed  had  about  6  inches  of  dry  litter  over  it ; 
but  the  front  or  open  part  was  a  little  protected  with  some  of  - 
the  worst  of  our  straw  covers.  As  we  wanted  these  repaired 
to  go  over  f^s  at  night,  we  placed  some  hurdles  along 
instead,  with  laurel  branches  drawn  through  them,  which  will  • 
break  the  current  of  air^  and  added  2  or  3  inches  more  cover- 
ing of  dry  litter.  As  a  general  rule,  we  gather  more  from  these  ' 
shallow  beds  in  the  shed  than  from  similar  shallow  beds  in 
the  Mushroom-house ;  and  if  we  can  keep  mice,  rats,  and  moles 
from  burrowing,  we  are  little  troubled  with  snails  and  woodlice. 
In  fact,  the  latter  are  not  troublesome  in  the  Mushroom-house 
until  the  spring. 

FKUIT  OABDBN. 

See  last  week  as  to  pruning,  dredging  with  lime,  <fi:c.  Looked 
over  Grapes  in  late  house,  removing  mouldy  berries  when 
seen,  and  taking  away  the  yellow  leaves.  Old  sashes  have 
been  placed  over  the  borders  to  help  to  keep  the  rains  from 
them.  It  would  have  been  better  if  this  had  been  done  in 
September,  but  we  could  not  spare  them  the  sashes.  For  all : 
such  purposes  wooden  covers,  or  asphsilt  ones  on  frames,  are 
very  useful.  When  borders  are  outside  it  is  much  against 
the  Vines  when  these  borders  are  soaked  with  cold  rains 
before  resorting  to  early  forcing,  and  it  is  very  unfavourable  to 
the  keeping  of  late  Grapes  when  the  whole  system  of  the  • 
plants  is  charged  with  moisture. 

Grapes  when  dry  will  not  stand  much  frost  without  being 
injured,  hence  a  little  fire  wiU  be  necessary  even  in  dry  frosty 
weather.  In  dull  wet  weather,  as  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday ,^ 
a  brisk  fire  should  be  made  in  the  morning,  and  as  soon  as  the 
heat  begins  to  tell  let  there  be  small  openings  for  ventilation 
back  and  front,  that  there  may  be  a  circulation  of  air  all 
through  the  house,  the  air  being  rendered  dry  by  the  artificial 
heat,  the  dry  floor  and  stages,  and  the  absence  of  everything 
requiring  moisture.  In  mild  weather  a  little  air  at  tiie  highest- 
point  of  the  roof,  if  only  half  an  inch,  will  be  of  advantage  all 
night.  In  very  cold  weather  it  is  as  well  to  shut  dose  at  . 
night;  and  dispense  with  fire  heat  as  much  as  possible. 

All  houses  intended  for  early  forcing,  with  borders  outside, 
should  have  these  borders  securely  protected  from  the  changes 
of  our  climate.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  cover  early  in 
autumn,  say  in  the  middle  of  September,  with' litter  or  fem, 
and  then  keep  off  rains  by  wooden  covers,  canvas,  thatching,  &o. 
In  fact,  the  early  covering  of  borders  and  securing  them  from 
autumn  and  winter  rains,  is  the  beat  system  to  adopt  with  late 
Yinee  and  early  ones  ae  well.  Many  bunches  of  late 'Muscats 
might  be  willumt  a  moulded  berry,  or  a  shriveifod  one  at  ' 
Qhrislnasi  if  «he  eoU  nuns  af t^  the  m.ctf  October  iraA»  ' 
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ei0liid«d.  We  mtntion  this  more  partioiilarlj,  m  we  do  not 
beliere  there  is  yet  one  gardener  among  thirty  who  can  obtain 
the  means  so  to  protect  his  outside  borders  in  whieh  the  great 
bulk  of  the  roots  are  placed. 

Ifmde  Borden, — A,  correspondent  last  week  wonders  these 
are  not  more  geneond  for  Peaches  and  Vines,  and  is  sur- 
prised they  have  never  been  recommended  for  Vines,  as  they 
would  render  all  outside  covering  of  no  consequence.  They 
have  been  alluded  to  and  recommended  many  times  in  this 
serial  alone,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  particularly  and  prominently 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Where  a  good  wide  Jiouse  is  to  be 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  Vines,  we  can  think  of  no  better 
plan,  as  the  whole  plant  is  so  thoroughly  under  control,  end 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  by  cross  air-drains  to  Uve  a  circu- 
lation of  heated  air  passing  under  the  border  without  any 
means  of  heating  there ;  but  even  without  that  the  dry  soil  of 
the  house,  when  forcing  commenced,  would  soon  partake  some- 
what of  the  internal  temperature,  and  that  could  be  assisted 
by  watering  with  heated  water — say  at  76°  or  OOP.  Even  when 
the  border  is  chiefly  outside,  we  have  recommended,  where 
practicable,  that  the  Vines  be  planted  inside,  and  we  can  do  so 
from  painful  experience,  knowing  something  of  the  annoyance 
and  disappointment  of  finding  some  of  the  best  Vines  almost 
totidly  destroyed  by  mice  and  rats  attacking  their  outside 
stems  and  roots.  We  have  had  too  many  a  fine  bunch  of 
Ozapes  mangled  by  these  marauders  finding  their  way  into  the 
house  by  the  holes  below  the  wall-plate.  We  recollect  of  a  case 
in  which,  after  trapping  and  poisoning  a  lot,  we  felt  we  should 
be  worsted  until  we  wrapped  each  stem  in  waterproof  material, 
packed  ike  holes  fijmly  with  moss,  and  then  daubed  each 
opening  and  all  along  below  the  wall-plate  liberally  with  tar. 
So  long  ae  that  remains  moist  no  mouse  or  rat  will  go  near  it, 
but  they  will  drive  a  shaft  and  try  to  find  a  way  in  underneath 
it  They  will  rarely  attempt  to  enter  by  arches,  the  crown  of 
v^ch  is  from  6  to  9  inches  below  the  wall-plate.  Hence,  for 
eecurity  against  all  such  vermin,  it  is  better  to  plant  inside 
and  let  the  roots  go  out,  and  it  is  better  still  to  have  a  solid 
wall  and  aU  the  roots  and  stems  inside,  so  that  nothing  shall 
find  its  way  into  the  house  except  through  the  dl[>enings  for 
ventilation. 

One  reason  why  we  have  not  more  recommended  inside 
planthig  in  the  small,  single  greenhouse,  vineiy,  and  every- 
thing, of  the  keen  amateur,  who,  besides  cramming  his  house 
to  repletion  with  plants  in  pots,  wishes  also  to  have  Vines  on 
the  rafters,  is,  that  the  house  being  almost  always  full  of  plants, 
the  dropping  and  splashing  from  the  watering  of  these  plants 
is  apt  to  bring  the  soil  beneath  the  stages  into  a  puddled, 
unhealthy  state,  and  more  especially  when,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  plants  in  winter  and  spring,  and  the  dense  shade  of 
the  Vines  in  summer,  scarcely  a  ray  of  sunlight  ever  strikes 
the  surface  of  the  inside  soil,  and  thus  one  source  of  fertility  is 
withheld.  We  may  be  told  that  such  inside  shaded  soil  could 
be  no  worse  off  than  soil  out  of  doors  covered  with  flagstones, 
tiles,  pitched  pebbles,  &o.,  underneath  which  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  obtain  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  continuously 
ierfile ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  cases  are  analogous,  because 
in  the  latter  the  fresh  air  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  heat  from 
the  sun  will  penetrate  to  the  roots,  independently  of  such 
covering.  In  a  vinery,  where  sunlight  can  reach  the  soU  inside, 
owing  to  the  plants  beneath  the  Vines  being  set  thinly,  so  as 
not  to  present  a  thick  shade  between  the  soil  and  the  sun,  we 
presume  from  what  has  passed  under  our  experience  and  ob- 
servation, that  inside  borders  will  be  the  bestL  When  we  have 
an  outside  bonier,  we  prefer  the  sxurface  to  slope  to  the  front 
raiher  than  to  be  level,  not  so  much  to  throw  ofi  surface  water, 
as  to  command  more  of  the  heating  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer. 

We  might  soon  go  beyond  our  depth,  by  speaking  of  the 
chemico-electricai  effects  of  sunbeams,  and  after  all  do  little 
more  than  reveal  our  ignorance.  Yet  the  simple  conviction 
remains,  that  light  and  sunbeams  do  that  for  our  soils  which 
nothing  else  does  in  the  same  way. 

Except  when  very  wet,  no  better  weather  could  be  found  for 
maldng  fresh  borders,  planting  fruit  trees,  pruning,  and  nailing, 
as  respects  which  see  previous  numbers.  Since  pruning  and 
tying  our  Groosebeny  bushes  together,  and  ajrinping  them  with 
lime  whitewash,  we  have  seen  no  signs  of  the  birds  meddling 
with  them.  We  used  to  wash  with  a  composition,  adding  clay, 
-cowdung^  and  soot  to  the  lime,  and  certainly  the  trees  were  not 
so  glaring  to  the  eye  as  when  done  with  lime  alone ;  but  we 
think  the  lime  stands  better  than  the  mixture,  and  the  white 
look  of  the  trees  may  act  as  a  repellent.  The  trees  have  had 
coiKij  iorty-eigfat  houn  rain,  iometimer-iperj  heavy,  and  a 


good  portion  of  the  lime  still  clings  firmly  on.  "We  beUfffe 
hardly  a  trace  would  yet  have  been  washed  oil  if  we  had  had  the 
lime  fresher.  Ours  is  merely  chalk  lime,  and  has  been  dackeaed 
a  long  time,  and,  therefore,  is  not  Uke  that  fresh  homed.  We 
mix  it  with  water  to  resemble  thin  whitewash,  and  then  at  Hie 
quickest  way  squirt  it  on  the  bushes  and  trees  with  an  old 
syringe  that  is  supplied  not  with  a  rose,  but  a  singile  nozzle  jet, 
and  the  point  of  the  thumb  or  finger  regulates  the  discihaige. 
When  the  lime  is  fresh  the  fingers  should  be  protected  with  an 
old  glove,  or  a  thumb-coverer,  for  if  at  all  up  to  his  work,  the 
labourer  need  not  let  his  face  or  clothes  be  marked.  A  new  be- 
ginner, however,  had  better  use  an  old  sack  or  overall  nntfl  ha 
become  used  to  it,  for  if  the  lime  is  freslier  and  stronger  than 
ours,  the  drops  that  light  on  clothes  would  be  i^t  to  take  away 
the  colour  of  the  cloth. 

Other  matters,  as  cleaning,  potting,  &c.,  much  the  same  as 
in  previons  weeks,  and  we  shall  allude  to  them  moce  in  detail 
presently. — R.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Dkcbmber  8. 


Thsbjb  is  a  alight  impioTttinant  ia  the  amount  of  hnaiiMaft  doing,  biA 
I  we  are  80  well  sapplied  it  is  scarcely  felt,  and  many  sztidM  hare  to 
»  carried  forward  to  another  day.     There  la  a  ateady  trade  for  good 


deaczij^na  of  Potatoes  at  laat  weWa  advance. 


a.  d.     a.  d 

Apples Isfere   S   0to8    0 

Aprioota doa.    0 

Cnerrlea lb.    0 

Cheatnnta bnah.  10 

Cvrranta Aaieve    0 

Blaok do. 


FiSeHs.', 


lb. 

Coba lb. 

Oooeeberriea  ..quart 
Orapea,  Hothooae.  .lb. 
...  100 


Artlohokei eaeh 

Aaparagna ....  handle 
Beans,  Broad. .  bashel 

ScarletRon.i  sieTe 

Beet,  Red dos. 

Broccoli handle 

Bras.  Sprouts  \  sieve 

Cabbage dos. 

Ci^oicams 100 

Carrots banoh 

Caaliilower dot. 

Celery handle 

Caoombera each 

pickling  ....  dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel honch 

OarUo lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish  . .  handle 


Hetons 

Neetarines. 


Oranges. 
Peaches., 


.  eaeh 
.  dos. 
..lOO 


Pears  (dessert)  . .  dos. 

kitchen doa. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Pluma 4  sieve 

Quinces dos. 

Raspberries .lb. 

Btnwberriea lb. 

WalnaU 


s.  d.    s.  d 

t  «tof  0 
0  0  0  0 
0  0  10  6 
0    0      0    0 


s  e 

9  0 
8  0 
0  0 
8  0 
0  0 
0  0 
10    0 


6    8 
4    0 

e  0 

0  0 

4  0 

8  0 

0  0 

90  0 


VXOSTABLBS. 


s.d.     8. 
0    OtoO 

0      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

6 


d 
0 

0    Lettuce per  score 

0  ;  Mushrooms ....  pottle 
0  '  M n8td.A  Cress,  punnet 

0  '  Onions per  bushel 

6  i  Parsley.. dos. bonches 

0  •  Paxsnipa dos. 

0  ;  Peas per  quart 

0    PoUtoes bushel 

6  I         Kidney do. 

Radishes  Oiol.  hunches 


a.  d.  a.  d 
0  atoO  0 
10     16 


1  0 

(^  S 

a  0 

8  0 

0  9 

0  8 

9  8 


0  '  lUiabarb bundle 

0    Savoys doa. 

0    8ea*Kale baaket 

0    ShaUoU lb. 

0    Spinach bushel 

0    Tomatoes. . . .  per  dos. 

0  Turnips bnneh 

0 1  Vegetable  Manews  da. 


8  0 

9  0 
8  6 
8  0 
1  8 

0  0 
4  8 
4  0 

1  0 
0  0 
8  0 

4  0 
0  0 

5  0 
0  8 
0  8 
0  0 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  Sampson,  Yeovil,  Somerset.— Goicml  Catalogue  cf 
Nunery  Stock. 

Smith  &  Simons,  1,  Buchanan  Street,  Gltafgoiw.—Deteripiipe 
Catalogue  of  Hybrid  Oladioli. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•••  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental writers  of  the  "  Jonznal  of  Horticaltnre,  Gottafse 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  erpense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  iolel^  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HorticulturCy  c^c,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London^  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
,  same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on. 
separate  communications.  Also  neyer  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 
Qranv  AvHB's  Pocket  Mauni.— We  have  no  seeds  left  of  this  tUkomm 

end  shall  have  no  farther  supply.    A  correspondent  asks  for  "King 

ah*rieB*8  Pocket  Melon,**  which  he  grew  many  years  sbooi    We  nev«r 
|hesa4fldit. 


JOUBNAL  W  WOBROtn/nSBSR  AKD  OOTIAGB  aa'RT^tbwwr^ 
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HsAsmo  (W.  F.).— Heailxig  ft  honae  liy  s  ekamber  under  it  would  n- 
qvSre  a  mtum  larger  oonBtxmptlon  of  fuel  than  if  tlie  pipes  from  a  boiler, 
and  the  line  from  the  fnmace,  went  directly  ronnd  the  inside. 

VnvB  BosDBBS.— At  page  430,  first  cdlnnin,  seoond  line  from4he  bottom, 
for  **  4  inches  *'  read  four  loads. 

Btovx  (£.).— We  enqiloy  Hays's  OonMant  Store. 

CLuMToar  YmYAXD  (Peter  PuMy).— The  statement  was  comeot.  If 
yon  have  a  similar  nnrsery  we  wUl  readily  give  it  a  similar  notice. 

Oardsnsbb'  SodETT  (The  Committee).— The  last  we  heard  was  that  it 
had  divided  into  two  parties. 

FKAB8  roB  A  NoBTH-BAST  Waz.1.  (A  KoHk  Devon  Sub9criber).—Yoja 
Bitiiation  being  an  exposed  one,  the  following  are  likely  to  answer  yonr 
pmpose:— Thompson's,  Winter  Nells,  Forelle,  Moccas, Knight's  Monarch, 
Doyenne  Oonbanlt,  BergamottpEsperen,  Beorr^  Bterckmana. 

Apples  and  Peabs  fob  Eapauebs  (Boeetter).—The  following  are  all 
dessert  fmit,  and  should  be  on  Paradise  stocks.  Apple*:  Ashmead's 
Kernel.  Cockle  Pippin,  Cornish  GilUflower,  Downton  Pippin,  Joanneting, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Mu^l,  Nonpareil,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil.  Stnrmer  Pippin, 
Summer  Penrmain.  Peart :  Doyenni  d'Bt^,  Jargonelle,  Fondante  do 
Cneme,  Williams's  Bon  Chr/tlcn,  St.  Michel  ATchange,  Benrre  Hardy, 
Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  Soldat  Esperen,  Henrietto,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Glou 
Morcean,  Bergamotte  Esperen. 

Acacia  lonoiplora  Inpested  with  Scale  (J.  A.).— Yon.  may  apply 
sweet  oil  with  a  camel's-hair  pencO  or  small  brush  to  the  plants  affected 
with  scale ;  or  dissolve  4  ozs.  of  camphor  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
wine.  Yon  Tvdll  thns  obtain  a  powder,  to  which  add  half  a  pound  of  Scotoh 
snnff,  half  a  ponnd  of  groimd  black  popper,  and  half  a  ponnd  of  flowers 
of  snlphnr.  TSStx.  well  together  and  keep  in  a  closely-stoppered  bottle, 
and  with  the  powder  occasionally  duRt  the  parts  affected.  It  will 
deatroy  the  white  scale  on  Orchids  and  Pine  plants. 

FBimxNo  Pbacb  Tbees  (A.  H.  8.  IT.).— Tonr  best  plan,  as  the  snmmer 
pruning  has  been  neglectod,  will  be  to  out  out  the  old  wood  and  train  in 
young  wood  at  9  inches  or  1  foot  apart.  As  yon  purpose  treating  them 
on  the  spur  system,  we  would  not  shorten  the  shoots  left,  unless  the  trees 
are  defioient  of  toung  wood ;  if  they  are  so  deficient,  cut  them  back  to 
half  their  length.  The  pruning  would  be  best  doferrod  until  February'. 
The  shoots  are  much  too  dose  now  for  any  kind  of  pruning,  but  thin 
them  well.  Next  year  stop  all  the  shoots  at  the  third  leaf,  and  at  every 
leaf  after  the  first  growth— that  is,' the  shoots  that  come  from  the  first 
growth.  Mnko  an  exception  of  shoots  required  for  extension,  and  to 
tra!n-in  to  cover  the  wall,  and  do  not  stop  them  or  take  out  their  points, 
but  stop  at  the  first  leaf  any  laterals  or  side  shoots  coming  from  them. 
Never  use  a  knife  afterwards  at  the  winter  pruning,  except  to  remove  a 
wom-ont  branch  and  replace  it  with  young  bearing  wood. 

Ctpkbus  ALTBKsnpoLius  vARiBOATVB  Cttltube  (An  Iiwttiwr)  .—The 
pot  in  which  it  is  grown  should  be  drained  to  one-third  its  depth,  and  on 
that  place  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  FiU  to  within 
an  indi  of  the  rim  with  very  sandy  peat  and  turfy  loam  in  equal  parts, 
introduoe  the  plant,  and  fill  up  with  pure  sand.  Keep  the  sand  meist, 
and  afford  a  temperature  of  55^.  In  spring  and  summer  afford  a  boum- 
what  higher  temperature— from  €0°  to  66°  by  ni^t,  and  set  the  pot  in  a 
■anoer  of  water,  or  keep  the  sand  wet.  Give  plenty  of  moisture  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  air.  The  plant  wQl  grow  freely.  In  winter  keep  the 
soil  moist,  but  not  wet.  The  points  of  the  leaves  die  off  owing  to  the 
atmosphere  being  too  cool,  and  the  soil  not  being  open  enough ;  it  cnn 
hardly  have  too  much  sand  in  it. 

Tbaksplantijio  a  Laboe  Pobtuoal  Laubel  (H.  C.).— The  Portugal 
Laurel  may  be  transplanted,  care  being  taken  to  remove  it  with  a  ball : 
but  If  yon  cannot  obtain  a  ball  you  may  remove  it  and  out  in  the  head 
oonaiderably  next  spring,  or  yon  may  leave  it  where  it  is  and  cut  it  down 
•8  aanoh  as  you  like,  for  no  evergreen  shoots  better  from  the  old  wood. 
Ont  it  baok  in  April  before  it  begins  to  grow. 

Coybbiko  thb  Stbx  or  a  Eobb  (Zdem).— The  stem  of  the  three-iset 
standard  should  not  be  covered  with  soil,  or  be  planted  so  deeply  as  the 
bud.  Plant  it  in  the  ordinary  manner,  not  covering  the  stock  more  than 
•  inches  above  the  roots. 

TtHES  Plaktxt^o  '  Pkea$ant).—Yoxa  proposed  mode  of  making  the 
feordei  is  good  as  to  the  layer  of  stones,  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  thick,  at 
the  tMittom ;  then  pat  in  a  layer  of  sods  6  inches  thick,  a  ^irinkling  of 
bones  upon  the  sods,  a  six-inch  layer  of  turf,  another  sprinklmg  of  bones, 
another  layer  of  sods,  bones,  andtnen  a  nine-inch  layer  of  turf.  Plant  the 
Yhies  in  soil  from  an  old  Cucumber-bed,  in  quantity  just  enough  to  plant 
the  Vines  in.  The  bones  can  be  had  of  any  marine-store  dealer.  No  license 
is  needed  to  dispose  of  Gold.  Silver,  and  Versicolor  Pheasants.  The 
whole  of  the  volumes,  except  VoL  n.,  may  be  had,  nine  vols,  at  8f.  6d. 
and  one  voL  at  12s. 

HouBB  FOB  Fbsnb  (BiwHctw).— Your  house,  the  temi>erature  of  which 
is  never  below  S(F,  will  answer  for  all  greenhoase  Ferns  ;  and  many  of 
tha  Bo-oalled  stove  Ferns  will  winter  safely  in  a  tempewtirre  of  00°,  if  the 
sou  is  not  kept  very  wet.  We  presume  that  yon  can  command  moisture, 
and  have  means  for  admitting  air ;  thou^  little  la  Mqulred  bv  Ferris, 
yet  a  certain  amount  is  neoessaiy  to  grow  them  strong  and  healthy. 

IdQUXD  Hanubb  (A.  B.  il.).^8table  manure  is  not  fitted  for  making 
liquid  manure  for  oonservatory  use,  its  ammoniMml  fumes  are  too  per- 
manently offensive.  Half  an  ounce  of  guano  to  each  gallon  of  water  ; 
or  sheep^s  dung,  a  peck  to  thirty  gaDons,  will  make  a  liquid  manm^  suit- 
able for  your  plants.  If  you  enclose  four  postage  stamps  with  yonr 
direetton,  and  order  "  Maames,  or  Muek  for  the  Many,"  yon  will  have  it 
<ant  free  by  post    It  contains  muoh  that  yon  would  find  nsef ul  to  yon. 

Dbacama  tbbkibalis  Flowebivo  (E.  &  H.  2tr.,  NotU),—li  is  not  usual 
for  this  plant  to  flower,  because  it  is  stopped  and  cut  down  whenever 


.       I  to  become  too  tall,  in  order  to  have  a  dwarf  compact  plant.    Its 
flowering  is  an  nnoommon  oocuxrenoe,  except  in  botaniou  collections. 


A  liAWK  DuBiira  Fbost  (Oik  Anxiom  to   2>em)^-The 

sweeping  of  a  lawn  whilst  the  ground  is  frosted  will  tend  to  destroy 
moss,  but  it  is  not  a  desirable  prooeeding.  Sweqjdng  in  frosty  weather 
is,  however,  one  of  the  very  best  ways  of  destroying  moss  and  small 
ireeds  on  gravel  wnlke,  Hie  walks  being  well  swept  after  the  frost  is  gone. 

UVEuanra  a  Sicaix  Pbopaoatzbo-housb  tH.  L.).— Over  the  flue  in  the 
imift  of  the  hense  yon  shooU  bavet  indies  of  xoogh  gravel  or  broken, 
bricks,  8  inches  of  broken  pots  or  fine  gravel,  and  on  this  from  ^  to 


6  inches  of  sand  or  sawduat ;  the  first  If  yon  strike  the  cuttings  wifhoilt 
pots,  or,  if  in  pots,  yon  will  require  something  to  plunge  the  pots  in.  The 
seeds  would  be  hen  sown  in  pans.  The  cuttings  may  be  struck  in  the 
sand,  but  muoh  more  oonvomently  in  pans,  and  should  be  removed  from 
the  case  when  struck,  in  order  that  they  may  be  hardened  off.  Yon 
may  commence  striking  outtingB  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  February 
as  you  can  obtain  them,  and  the  seeds  may  be  sown  eoriy  in  March,  but 
all  will  depend  on  the  kinds.  Yon  may  grow  either  Mekms  or  Toosatoes 
against  the  back  wall,  but  not  both :  and  you  cannot  have  Vines  in  front, 
training  the  canes  to  the  front  and  roof,  and  Melons  on  the  back  wall. 
It  would  be  best  to  devote  the  house  enthely  to  Melons  or  Vines,  which- 
ever yon  prefer,  but  yon  may  have  Vines  in  pots  trained  to  the  roof  at 
6  feet  apart,  so  that  Melons  could  be  grown  in  pots  between  them.  You 
may  have  Tomatoes  In  -pots  trained  to  the  baok  wall.  Your  friend  can- 
not have  tasted  Scarlet  Gem  Melon,  or  if  he  had  we  Aink  he  would  have 
found  it  inferior  to  no  Green^fleshed  Melon  in  flavour.  Beechwoed  and 
Golden  Perfection  are  good  Green-fleshed  Melons. 

Tbbips  om  Azaleas  (8.  C.  0.).->We  never  have  any  trouble  in  destroy- 
ing this  peat.  It  yields  readily  to  tobacco  smoke.  We  fear  you  have  not 
filled  the  house  suffioiently  with  smoke  to  destroy  it.  Our  advice  is. 
Choose  a  culm  evening,  shut  up  the  house  quite  close,  and  have  the 
foliage  of  tho  plants  dry,  then  fill  the  house  with  tobacco  smoke  by  burn- 
ing the  best  tobacco-papor  without  creating  a  flame  until  a  plant  cannot 
be  seen  throogh  the  glass  from  tho  outside.  Keep  tho  house  close  next 
day  and  aprinlde  the  fioors  through  a  syringo  to  prodnco  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere. On  the  second  night  after  fumigating,  repeat  tbo  smoking  as  on 
the  first  night.  Keep  the  house  close  during  the  foUo'^'ing  day,  and  on 
the  next  syringe  the  plants  forcibly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  In 
a  week  fumigate  again.  Be  on  tho  look-out,  and  whenever  an  insect  is 
seen  fill  the  house  at  night  with  tobacco  smoke.  The  house  is  kept  too 
dry,  too  close,  and  too  warm,  otherwise  the  plants  would  not  oo  so 
severely  attacked  with  thrips  as  yours  evidently  are. 

BAPHANT7S  CAUDATUs  (J.  R.).—li  may  be  sown  and  cultivated  like  the 
common  Radish,  but  the  plants  must  be  a  foot  apart.  Queen  Anne's 
Pocket  Melon  may  be  sown  and  cultivated  like  other  varieties  of  the 
Melon.  We  shall  have  diro4rtlons  for  sowing  Viola  comuta  in  our  next 
Number. 
^  Gold  Fish  (W,  JET.  IT.).— If  the  pond  is  frozen  over,  a  hole  should  be 
broken  through  the  ico  daily. 

Books  (J.  W.  W.  B.).— Loudon's  PclMnsimctor,"  published  by  Messrs. 
LoTif^non,  will  teach  yon  tbo  dements  of  drawing  gardens,  &c.  (Amatewr), 
— Tiie  only  book  on  market  gardening  is  Cuthill's.  Tho  Covent  Garden 
Market  prices  are  the  retail  prices. 

ViNEBY  BoBOEBS— Obchids  HI  ViNERT  (Fore9te¥) .—SoB  what  is  said 
about  inside  borders  in  **  Doings  of  the  lAst  Week."  Still,  if  you  take 
plenty  of  flow-pipes  for  top  heat,  you  can  do  no  possible  harm  in  re- 
turning the  pipes  in  the  rubble  ImIow  the  border.  You  will  thus  heat  the 
sou  gently,  and  will  only  require  to  be  a  little  mere  particular  In  water- 
ing. Orchids  growing  in  a  vinery,  unless  thoy  be  the  veiy  hardiest,  will 
have  to  be  removed  to  another  house  or  pit  whilst  the  Vines  are  at  rest, 
snd  when  the  house  would  barely  average  40°  at  night. 

OuomnuEBS  abb  Mblonb  with  Yxbes  (/.  Ckadwie}t).-^or  yonr  lean-to 
house,  18  feet  by  10  feet,  with  a  10-feet  baok  wall,  a  oaet-lron  saddle 
boiler  34  inehes  in  lengtn,  90  inches  in  width,  and  16  or  17  inches  in 
height,  will  suit  you,  and  so  win  a  cylinder  of  about  28  inches  in  height, 
and  18  inches  in  diameter,  costing  at  first  hand  about  JB8  ISs.  A  less 
boiler  would  do  if  you  did  not  contemplate  winter  Cucumbers.  In  such 
a  house  you  can  grow  Cucumbers  and  Mehms,  and  Grapes  too,  if  you 
wish ;  but  you  cannot  have  Grapes  and  Cucumbers  in  the  sxime  plane. 
Yon  could  nave  Vines  in  pots  in  an  open  place,  and  by  keeping  your  Cu- 
cumbers 8  feet  from  the  glass  yon  might  mtroduce  three  'Hues  from  the 
outside,  spur  prune  than,  and  take  three  rods,  16  inches  from  the- glass, 
and  yet  the  shade  would  not  so  much  interiere  with  the  Cnouinbers 
below.  To  make  the  best  of  the  house,  however,  for  the  three  things  we 
would  have  one  end  for  Cucumbers,  the  middle  for  Melons,  and  a  distinct 
part  fcr  Vines,  and  then  all  could  have  jnstice. 

Gabdbnebs  Beluho  Plaxts  (Meuat  et  ZHw«).-^8ee  what  was  said 
lately  as  to  gardeners  giving  or  exchanging  cuttings.  Gardeners  have  no 
right  to  sell  a  idant,  flower,  or  seed  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of 
their  employers.  When  they  do  so  openly  it  may  be  inferred  either  that 
they  have  that  right,  or  rather  that  they  do  it  as  a  matter  of  dutv  to  their 
employer.  In  some  large  establishments  tiiis  selling  goes  on  to  a  large 
extent,  the  selling  doinff  muoh  towards  covering  the  general  expenees, 
and  frequently  so  far,  when  things  are  sold  below  the  market  value,  in* 
teriering  with  mercantile  arrangements.  Whenever  selling  is  resorted  to 
in  any  underhand  way  by  a  gardener  or  any  other  servant,  we  need  not 
say  more  than  that  the  whole  system  is  dishonourable  and  diahonest  in 
all  connected  with  it,  seller  and  buyer  alike. 

Filbebt  Stubs  (Idem).— Yon  cannot  do  better  than  treat  your  cot- 
down  Filberts  as  you  would  a  Gooseberry  bush.  The  small  twigs  that 
will  be  produced  the  second  season  will  generally  be  well  stored  wttk 
Iruit-bnds. 

Bohjsbs  (TT.  rarMr).— If  well  set,  and  well  worked  and  regulated  as  to 
draught,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  bailers  as  to  securing  heet 
and  economising  fuel.  In  large  estabUsbments  where  several  houses 
are  heated  by  one  boiler,  we  mlgnt  prefer  an  upright  tubular  one  to  anv 
other,  and  chiefly  because  it  would  be  easily  fad  from  the  top.  For  such 
B  house  as  yours,  86  feet  by  14.  and  which  may  be  increased  to  double  its 
length,  we  wonld  just  as  soon  nave  a  cast-iron  saddle-back  as  any  other, 
and  if  we  chose  an  upright  one,  we  would  on  the  whole  prefer  a  cylinder 
to  a  tubnlar  boiler.  Somehow  these  tubular  boilers  are  more  subject  to 
accidents  than  cylinder  or  saddle-backs.  We  know  of  a  case  wlMte  ' 
several  large  ones  have  been  replaced  one  after  another  in  a  few  veeas, 
and  where  one  on  the  simple  locomotive-boiler  principle  is  to  replace  a 
Be  one  again.    A  cylinder  about  94  inches  in  height,  and  18  inches  in 

[tt»,  will  suit  yon.    If  there  is  danger  of  water  in  the  stokehole,  w» 

would  prefer  a  oast-iron  saddle-back  »  inches  long,  19  inches  wide,  a»d 
16  inches  in  hei^t. 

TniB-BOBDBBS  (Idem).— It  does  not  matter  whether  the  Vine-borders 
are  made  in  layers  or  all  at  once,  further  than  this,  thsit  if  made  in 
layers,  each  layer  may  he  more  consolidated  by  heating,  and  the  border 
afterwards  would  sink  less,  fi  nuM&o  at  once,  allowance  must  be  macL» 
for  the  sinking. 
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GATKSPILI.AB8  0!f  Fekhs  (Df  Fiflx).—A.n  the  oaterpfllAn  are  those  of  ft 
speoiM  of  NocinA  which  ordiaHxily  secrete  themselves  in  the  earth,  we 
shoold  rather  think  thoy  were  iutrodnoed  into  yonr  stove  in  the  egg  state 
In  the  earth.  Search  carefully  at  the  roots  of  yoar  plants,  laying  slices 
of  Tarnip  or  Potato  there  beforehand  as  traps  for  them,  and  oontinue 
your  night  watch.—W. 

Naxbs  of  Fbuits  (BrM9''.oi.-^Annlet :  1,  Damelow's  Seedling;  a,  An- 
tomn  Pearmain ;  8.  Oalebtste ;  4,  Emperor  Alexander ;  5,  Bnssex  Scarlet   |  mvu  ^  o,  A.B|»»iiuuu 
Pearmain ;  12,  Scarlet  Peirmatn ;  1%  Damelow's  Seedling ;  14,  Relnette  dn    6,  Pollsea  hastata. 


4,I>nchesse 
'WlnUeld; 


Canada ;   17,  King  of  the  Pippins :  18,  GravenaUla.    ^ar» :  4 

d '  AngottUme ;  e/Beorr^  Dibi;?,  Baronne  de  Hello ;  9,  Ticar  of 

16,  Beiirri  DieL 
I      Namxs  ot  Plants  {8.  F.),-k  Cltras,  but  we  cannot  ^imalesl  mj 

which  of  the  nnmerons  varieties  it  is.  (A  avbteriber),—!,  FbjmatooeB 
I  normals ;  8,  Polypodinm  appendicnlatom ;  8,  Aspleninm  eandaiom.  (»w- 
I  ti<ri«).-l,  Cheilanthesvestlta;  8,  Bleehnnm,  insuMoient  for  dekeimina- 

tion ;  8,  Asplenium  cicntariom ;  4,  CindnaUs  flavens ;  6,  Pellaa  t«raifoHa ; 
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Haay,  with  slight  driazle;  overcast ;  r«in;  froat. 
Overcast ;  rain ;  drissly ;  rain.  «.,-_, 

Rain ;  overcast  and  hoistarons ;  warm  8.  wind ;  flying 
Densely  clouded;  rain ;  wet  throughout  and  rather  »>« 
Rain ;  cloudy :  rain ;  boisterous  at  night. 
Boisterous  and  overcast ;  fine  at  night. 
Clear;  cloudless ;  very  fine ;  frosty  at  night. 


POTTLTRT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEOinCLE. 


WHO  SHALL  DECIDE  WHAT  IS  BEAUTY? 
During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  sometimes  amused 
by,  and  sometimes  vexed  at,  '*  Newmabket,"  for  sweeping  oat 
of  the  hen-hoase  nearly  every  occupant  to  make  room  for  his 
Game,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  say  my  say. 

At  first  I  thought  ^'Newmabket"  must  be  a  wag  writing 
strange  notions  for  a  *'  lark/' — as  it  were  throwing  stones 
among  other  people's  pets,  just  to  enjoy  the  cackling,  flutter- 
ing, and  quacking  of  the  ugly  ducklings,  d:c.  Here  I  leaned 
my  head  upon  my  hand  to  tlunk  over  what  had  been  written 
by  him,  and  in  reply  to  him,  and  falling  into  a  kind  of  day- 
dream, methougbt  the  proud  black  prince  of  Spain  drew  up 
his  majestic  form  and  muttered  to  himself,  **  No  great  beauty 
— insipid  indeed  /'  then  he  added,  '^  Newmarket,  racehorses, 
and  cock  fights,'*  and  he  laughed  a  quiet  laugh.  Theii  the 
Malay  gladiator  with  bated  breath  was  heard  to  hiss,  "  Most 
worthless,  cowardly,  coarse !  Pish  I  He  has  never  visited  our 
peninsula,  or  dined  with  our  Persian  friend."*  Then  the 
portly  Dorking  said  quietly,  **  So  we  are  ugly,  heavy,  clumsy, 
insipid,  too  much  cried  up,  eh  ?  Is  *  Newmarket  '  a  man  with' 
only  one  idea,  or  is  he  wiser  than  all  the  poultry  world  beside  ?' 

Here  came  the  broom  again,  and  swept  away  the 

Ooehins  and  Brahma  Pootras  at  one  stroke,  for  being  *'  large, 
awkward,  heay^,  and  clumsy ;"  and  amidst  the  clatter  would 
be  heard  additional  reasons  for  ousting  them — ^viz.,  **  Quite 
onfit  for  table,  coarse,  yellow-fleshed,  too  much  offal ;"  while 
from^among  the  rolling  mass  of  heads,  legs,  and  wings  just 
ejected  came  hoarse  screams  for  Miss  Martineau,  Sse.  A  little 
SUver-spangled  Hamburgh  hen,  mantling  with  offended  pride, 
tossing  her  little  head,  said,  *'  Beauty  eclipsed !  Pooh !  pooh !" 
whilst  the  Bantams  were  too  full  of  their  own  importance  and 
too  self-satisfied  to  notice  their  neighbours'  little  troubles. 

Here  I  remembered  that  when  I  had  read  the  letters  from 
^*  G.  B.  B.,"  the  "  BECTon,"  and  others,  and  had  noticed  how 
kindly  they  put  "Newmabket"  right,  I  said.  Now  we  shall 
have  an  explanation  from  friend  "  Newmarket  "  if  he  is  a  man, 
and  *' Y.  B.  A.  Z."6ays  he  must  be  a  man;  but  Newmarket 
reminds  me  of  Miles's  boy  when  a  certain  lord  wanted  him 
to  alter  the  Derby  day,  because  the  parliament  men  would  not 
be  at  liberty.  He  said,  *'  My  lord,  alter  the  coarse  of  the  sun, 
stop  the  falls  of  Niagara  with  a  pitchfork,  convince  my  old 
woman  on  any  subject  on  which  she  has  had  her  own  think, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  attempt  to  alter  the  Derby."  It 
is  evident  "  Newmarket  ''  has  had  his  own  think.  I  oondude 
**  Newmarket  "  is  proof  against  the  magic  of  kindness,  and  is 
like  the  owl,  who  was  held  to  be  the  wisest  of  all  the  birds ; 
but  so  perverted  was  his  sight,  that  what  was  sunny  to  others 
was  darkness  to  him,  and  his  cry  is,  **  It  is  a  dark  and  dismal 
[poultry]  world,  and  there  is  nothing  good  [bat  Game]  in  it." 
And  when  the  skylark  invited  him  to  soar  upwards  and  look 
down  upon  the  beauty  of  the  earth,-  he  found  it  impossible  to 
make  a  skylark  of  an  owl. 

•  "Y.B.A.Z." 


One  anther,  whose  work  I  have  before  me,  writes,  "  I  con- 
sider the  Cochin  a  more  beautiful  bird,  and  capable  of  com- 
parison with  the  most  graceful  and  high-coloured  of  our  ponltiy. 
Its  exquisite  feathering  and  lovely  tint*,  from  the  palest  bolf 
to  deep  orange,  make  the  bird  pecnliarly  a  lady's  pet.  AU 
must  appreciate  its  massive  build,  small  head,  rich  foil  hackle, 
and  majestic  carriage— true  types  of  the  high-caste  Cochin." 
Another  writer  says  of  Hamburghs,  *'  This  race  is  very  ^©8^^ 
in  foim  and  graceful  in  movement.  Lovers  of  bird  beaog 
linger  before  specimens  of  variegated  Hamborghs,  enxaptored 
over  perfection  of  pencilling,  spangling,  barring,  and  la^ng, 
and  clouding,  tinting  and  blending.  Gold,  silver,  brown,  black 
and  rich  red,  with  marvellous  nicety  of  fini«h  in  the  line  and 
marking  of  each  separate  feather,  are  delightfully  oontr&ated 
with  blue  legs,  brilliantly  white  ear-lobee,  and  thiek  vennihon 
combs  of  manifold  spikes."  So  after  all  it  seems  to  be  onljr  a 
matter  of  taste ;  and  if  "  Newmarket  "  chooses  to  keep  kissing 
his  cow,  I  don't  know  whv  the  ladies  he  shifts  need  be  offended 
—they  have  no  lack  of  a^nirers.— Trent  Smx. 


MALAYS  AND  "Y.B.A.Z." 
Haviho  bred  Malays  when  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  in  1831. 
and  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  I  am  well  enough  acquainted 
with  them  to  discuss  them  a  little.  I  must  reiterate  my  well- 
considered  expressions  about  them.  I  consider  their  fleeh  to 
incline  to  a  brownish  yeUow  when  cooked,  and  they  are,  in 
my  opinion,  the  worst  of  poultry  for  the  table.  I  think  they 
"truss  up"  badly  as  welL  In  my  opinion  they  poesess  not 
one  whit  more  courage  than  any  other  sort  of  poultry.  The 
false  reputation  that  some  people  have  given  the  Malays  for 
courage,  arises  in  my  opimon  from  their  having  a  tendency 
to  bully  smaller  and  weaker  poultry  than  themselves.  They 
have  been  tried  with  steel  and  will  not  stand  it  at  aU,  but  soon 
*'  find  a  comer."  They  have  been  crossed  with  small  and  weak 
strains  of  Game  fowls  to  give  bone  to  them,  and  the  cross  has 
resulted  in  an  utter  failure  as  to  any  increased  eoange,  and 
has  only  given  a  clumsy  slowness. 

I  crossed  mv  Malays  with  an  Indian  Game  cock  brought  by 
an  uncle  of  mme,  then  a  Captain  in  the  Boyal  Artillery,  from 
St.  Helena,  while  on  his  passage  .from  the  Mauritius  to  Eng- 
land. This  cross  made  them  rather  gamer.  The  Indisoi 
Game  were  yellow-eyed  Black-breasted  Beds,  and  yellow-legged. 
The  Malays  and  Hindoos  never  fight  the  Malays  at  all,  as 
Malays  are  much  t6o  long  in  the  shank  to  use  their  spurs  with 
any  effect,  and  are  much  too  dumsy  for  it.  The  Malays  and 
Hindoos  fight  their  own  Indian  Game  fowls,  a  -  far  different 
bird  from  the  Malays,  which,  like  the  Cochins,  are  only  the 
common  fowl  of  the  country.  Malays  are  never  hard-feathered, 
but  are  coarse,  loose,  long,  and  weedy  in  feather.  None  but 
the  Game-breeders  know  the  true,  hard;  dose.  Game  fealher. 
The  Gallus  Sonneratii  is  often  fought  in  India,  bat  is  in  no 
respect  like  the  Malays.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  fine 
Malay  cock  being  driven  quite  out  of  a  farmyavd  by  a  fine, 
red-coloured,  red-eyed,  white-legged  bam-doer  oook,  and  after- 
wards kiUed  by  him.    labokaowanotlMyiMteMeolalaivs, 
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Blrozig,  bam-door  oook  of  the  same  bveed  being  siraok  dead  in 
less  than  three  minutes,  by  a  Ginger  Bed  Grame  oook  of  half  his 
size  and  weight.  So  much  for  Malays  fighting.  Mj^  Malays 
were  very  quiet  birds,  but  I  keep  none  now. — ^Nbwkabkst. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

"  EioHTXENTH  Axmual  Erhibiiion/*  -  There  is  a  histoiy  in  those 
three  worcU.  For  eighteen  saccessive  years  there  has  been  a  treat  in 
store  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  matters,  and  it  is  looked 
forward  to  jnst  as  the  Derby  and  Christmas  times  are.  It  has  appealed 
to  ns  through  onr  sympathies,  and  has  foond  response  till  we  haye 
Identified  ourselves  with  it.  To  miss  the  annual  Exhibition  at  Bineley 
Hall  would  be  to  amputate  a  pleasure ;  and  so  in  fine  and  bad  weatner, 
in  good  and  bad  times,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  ironmasters' 
monthly  meeting,  whether  iron  is  up  or  down,  whether  war  gives  an 
impetus  to  the  gun  trade,  or  peace  makes  it  languish,  like  ^*  Master 
Walter,"  there  it  stands,  and  none  of  the  many  thousands  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  attending  ever  fail. 

But  there  must  be  a  cause  for  this  success.  Boyal  roads  are  scarce. 
Those  who  direct  this  great  meeting  are  men  of  progress.  Every 
year  we  have  new  arrangements,  and  4aoh  change  would  seem  to  be 
an  improvement.  People  accept  them  in  the  proper  spirit,  testifying 
confidence  in  those  who  direct :  hence  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
It  had  small  beginnings,  and  the  subject  was  not  understood.  To  let 
well  alone  is  often  wise ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  wiser  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience, and  to  adopt  things  that  are  manifest  improvements.  The 
Committee  have  done  this.  The  old  pen  of  cock  and  three  hens  has 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  rows  oi  single  cocks  and  pairs  of  hens 
and  pullets.  The  change  has  been  progressive,  and  after  the  experi- 
ence of  this  Show,  a  success. 

The  last  change  of  all  is  the  greatest.  Many  had  misgivings.  It 
seemed  a  pen  of  poultry  could  not  consist  of  less  than  a  cock  and  two 
hens  or  pullets ;  others  favoured  it  to  encourage  and  to  suit  purchasers. 
It  was  an  old  comnlaint,  that  in  buying  a  pen  it  was  always  or  gene- 
rally made  up  in  tne  chicken  classes  of  the  most  unfavourable  of  all 
elements — a  brother  and  two  sisters.  Formerly  it  was  a  grievance, 
that  in  order  to  buy  a  cock  it  was  necessary  to  buy  two  pulleU  or  hens, 
and  vice  venti.  Then  hen  and  pullet  classes  were  introduced,  and 
then  single  cock  classes,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  purchasers.  For 
1866  the  Poultry  Committee,  sufficiently  able  and  versed  in  the  subject 
to  originate,  and  strong  enough  to  carry  out  an  idea,  determined  all 
classes  should  be  made  up  of  pens  containing  either  a  sin^^e  code,  or 
two  hens  or  pullets.  It  certainly  caused  dismay  in  thejpoultry  world 
when  it  was  announced,  and  the  constant  inquuryi  "  Have  vott  seen 
the  Birmingham  list  ?"  was  accompanied  by  a  slowi  melancholy  shake 
of  the  head.  One  who  exhibited  a  pen  of  Bantams  now  and  then, 
said  "  he  should  withhold  all  his  entries  ;'*  while  another,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Show  and  in  the  course  of  a  two-minutes  conversation, 
finds  time  to  tell  you  "  he  always  shaves  with  cold  water,  and  for 
twenty-four  years  has  never  missed  going  to  bed  as  the  clock  struck 
ten,"  declares  all  changes  to  be  mistakes,  and  anticipates  the  ruin  of 
the  SocieW.  Few  approved,  and  even  friends  lamented  the  certain 
lalling  off  there  would  be  in  entries,  and  the  diminished  attendance 
that  would  be  the  result.  What  was  the  result  ?  Entries  of  poultry, 
1897 ;  of  Pigeons,  418 ;  forming  an  unparalleled  show  of  2815  pens, 
with  an  attendance  that  hardly  felt  the  loss  of  the  fat  cattle  as  a 
means  of  attraction. 

^  We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  ^eat  change,  for  it  is  one.  Ex- 
hibitors can  tell  the  difficulty  of  making  up  a  pen,  and  purchasers  can 
rejoice  over  the  opportunity  of  bu^dng  only  what  they  want.  The 
smgie  cock  or  the  two  pullets  would  seem  to  be  within  reach  of  all, 
and  writing  while  1866  is  still  open,  we  are  looking  for  a  larger  entry 
in  1867.  It  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  because  everv  change  in  the 
pens  is  coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  prizes  offered  for  competition. 

Although  mere  weight  cannot  determine  the  merit  of  a  DorJdng 
cock,  yet,  as  one  greaX  element  of  success,  and  one  of  the  desiderata 
in  idl  food-producing  classes,  the  Judges  determined  to  weigh  the 


was  dUBeolt  among  the  adalts  to  find  a  saflioient  number  of  prize 
birds ;  but  the  Countess  of  Dartmouth's  would  have  been  distingnitked 
anywhere,  and  in  the  face  of  any  competition.  The  puUste  of  this 
strain  are  very  beautiful,  and  fully  justify  the  favour  they  me«t  at  the 
hands  of  the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy.  The  White  Dorkuigs  were 
very  good ;  but  a  few  names  always  take  these  prizes. 

Cciihina  in  their  different  classes  were  worthy  of  their  liest  days. 
The  cooks  were  excellent  in  colour,  perfect  in  shape  and  comb,  and  of 
good  weight.  One  bird  was  so  beautiful  in  all  particulars,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  an  espeeial  notice.  We  alluae  to  the  first-prize 
oock  of  1866,  shown  by  Mr.  Causer.  Although  both  classes  were  good 
in  weight,  that  which  was  said  of  the  Dorkings  may  be  repeated  here. 
Due  allowanee  being  made  for  the  difference  in  sex  and  stature,  the 
hens  were  much  heavier  than  the  cooks.  Mr.  Fell's  first-prize  hens 
weiffhed  IS^lbs.  They  were  followed  hj  19  lbs.  2ozs.,  18f  lbs., 
17|  lbs.,  and  17  lbs.  The  pullets  were  quite  as  good.  Fifty-seven 
nominations  in  the  prize  sheets  may  speak  of  the  numbers  as  well  as 
the  merits  of  the  Buff  and  Cinnamon  classes.  Brown  and  Partrid^- 
coloured  Cochins  seem  exempt  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  While 
they  give  undeniable  proofs  uiat  they  are  old,  they  are  those  that  are 
not  inconsistent  with  what  is  poetically  called  **  a  peen  old  age,"  or  it 
may  be  that  as  they  are  longer  in  coming  to  maturity,  so  they  are  more 
durable ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  oaks  of  the  poultry  forest.  The  first- 
prize  old  cock  of  this  hreed  was  really  a  grand  bird.  He  belongs  now 
to  Mr.  Fenton.  He  formerly  belonged  to  Capt.  Heaton,  who  does  not 
appear  this  year,  because  his  poultry-houses  and  part  of  his  stock 
disappeared  m  the  disastrous  floods  near  Manchester  some  time  sinoe. 
The  old  birds  in  these  classes  were  better  than  the  young.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  may  attribute  it  to  the  kind  interference  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Taylor,  but  there  was  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  White  Cochins, 
in  every  respect.  The  vulture  hock,  that  came  in  after  Mrs.  Herbert 
retired,  gets  less  every  year;  at  this  Show  it  was  scarcel;^  perceptible. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  those  who  bred  the  prize  birds  of  this  year. 

Those  who  prophesied  Brahmas  would  one  day  hold  their  own,  and 
were  laughed  at  for  a  time,  may  now  look  up.  They  took  and  held 
their  rank  among  the  principal  classes.  The  show  of  cocks  was  a  ^- 
play,  and  many  a  hi^my  commended  bird  deserved  a  prize.    Eighteen 


principal  pens,  which  were  as  follow :— Hi  lbs.,  11  lbs.,  10  lbs.  5  ozs., 
four  of  9}  lbs.,  many  of  9  lbs.  The  heaviest  bird  in  the  class  was 
Capt.  Lane's,  the  best  conditioned  Admiral  Hornby's,  the  best  of  all 
Mrs.  Arkwright's.  The  same  lady  took  the  lead  in  young  cooks. 
The  prize  list  and  the  commendations  already  published  will  give  the 
names,  and  it  will  save  both  space  and  time  if  we  pass  the  classes  in 
review,  mentioning  the  -  principal  objects  and  results  of  each.  Thus, 
the  weights  in  the  cock  class,  for  burds  of  1866,  were  9  lbs.  3, ozs., 
9  lbs.,  8f  lbs.,  8}  lbs.,  8^  Ibs.j  and  many  of  8  lbs.  We  were  somewhat 
disappointed,  not  in  the  average  weight  of  these  classes,  but  in  that  of 
the  suocessfnl  pens.  We  think  we  have  seen  them  heavier,  and  we 
are  sure  all  will  agree  with  us  when  we  say  they  do  not  hold  their 
properposition  when  compared  with  the  hens,  which  weighed  in  Ad- 
miral Hornby's  case  17  lbs.  12  ozs.,  while  Mr.  Hustler's  rea<med  17  lbs. ; 
the  others  were  16i  lbs.,  15  lbs.,  and  15  lbs.  The  pullets  weighed 
14  lbs.,  ISilbs.,  and  many  IS  lbs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this 
olass,  tiie  heaviest  bird  had  travelled  from  Scotland.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  is  difficult  to  exhibit  old  9ilver-Grey  cooks.  We  should  be  almost 
tempted  to  believe  the  white  spots  on  the  breast  and  the  silvering  of 
the  sickle  fea^ier^  M  the.ooeks  are  the  snowy  witnesses  of  age,  and  in- 
eeparable  from  it.    The  Silrer-Grey  Dorking  class  is  a  reriTaL    It 


ad  either  prizes  or  honourable  mention  among  tiie  cocks  only ;  but 
they  may  be  shown  heavier.  The  writer  of  this  has  had  cockii  weighing 
ISJlbs.,  without  especial  care  or  painstaking.  The  heaviest  in  this 
class  weighed  only  11^  lbs.  They  were,  however,  carefully  selected, 
and  the  plumage  is  now  well  understood.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  pullets  and  hens.  -  They  left  nothing  to  desire.  Light  Brahmas 
are  no  longer  consigned  to  the  eccentricities,  but  have  two  numerous 
and  well-filled  classes.  Th^  first  prize  and  a  ^ieoe  of  plate  went  to 
Mr.  Pares,  whose  bird  desenres  especial  mention  for  its  perfection. 
This  breed  has  established  itself,  and  from  its  beauty,  purchased  at,  no 
sacrifice  of  useful  properties,  it  will  be  a  favourite  wherever  the  atmo- 
sphere is  favourable  to  white  plumsfie. 

Next  came  our  old  friends,  the  Malaya — eight  good  birds,  but  sub- 

{'eot  to  the  same  difficulty  that  besets  Scotch  terriers,  and  even  softie 
tuman  beings ;  their  beauty  is  deemed  ugliness  by  some.  People 
should  recollect  there  are  different  ideas  of  beauty. 

Orcve  Coeura  had  two  classes  to  themselves,  and  justified  the  jpft. 
Fifteen  pens  received  honourable  mention  out  of  thirty-tiiree  entnes. 
The  prizes,  both  first  and  second,  went  to  the  same  yard  as  last  year, 
while  the  first  chicken  prize  was  gained  by  a  hen  of  unusual  merit, 
belonging  to  Col.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Spani^  were  decidedly  better  than  they  have  been  the  last  two 
years.  Most  of  the  prizes,  in  remembrance  of  Mr.  Bake,  and  thanks 
to  his  judgment  in  past  years,  still  hang  about  Bristol ;  but  Torlodiire 
and  Lancashire  seem  ^sposed  to  creep  up.  The  prize  for  the  belt  hens 
or  pullets  went  to  the  former  county,  with  two  very  remarkable  hens. 
The  question  of  smooth  or  rou^  faces  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  some  controversy.  It  will  remain  a  difficulty.  A  youn^ 
cock  will  show  as  great  a  depth  of  face  as  an  old  one.  Theformer  will 
be  smooth,  the  latter  wrinkled ;  but  it  isnet  so  in  hens.  No  Spanish 
hen  attains  her  .full  face  till  she  has  passed  her  second  year.  It  will 
then  begin  to  be  wrinkled ;  but  if  the  eye  be  still  well  open,  if  the  face 
have  lost  none  of  its  depth,  and  the  tops  of  the  inequalities  have  no 
red  on  them,  we  do  not  see  why  the  unsmooth  face  should  be  a  dis- 
advantage. We  were  much  pleased  to  see  the  improvement  in  this 
breed. 

The  Black  Hamburgha  were  very  good,  and  these  again  have  jus- 
tified the  allotment  of  separate  classes  to  them.  We  know  few  more 
stylish  fowls.  Golden-pencilled  Hamburohs  were  good,  but  the  oocDcs 
were  hardly  bo  oood  as  the  pullets.  We  are  convinced  that  how- 
ever good  old  birds  of  these  classes  may  be  for  breeding,  they  should 
not  be  exhibited.  Their  plumage  appears  to  wear  out,  and  the  nen- 
cillings  become  mossy.  This  is  truer  of  the  Silver  than  the  Golaep ; 
but  it  applies  to  both.  There  is  a  truth  and  brilliancy  of  marlmg 
in  the  pencillings  of  pullets,  that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  hens.  We 
ore  not  wishing  to  speak  lightly  of  good  classes ;  but  we  have  not  the 
same  equality  of  merit  in  both  sexes  which  we  had  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
W.  Worrell  and  Mr.  Archer.  Many  pullets  were  perfect ;  but  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  mate  them  worUiily  for  exhioition.  The  Gold/en 
and  Silver-spangled  birds  were  very  bwutiful,  especially  the  former. 
Among  the  cocks  of  the  latter,  the  lacing  and  barring  of  the  wings 
have  been  neglected  in  the  search  after  clear  tails ;  bat  the  whole  iof 
these  classes  must  be  hi^y  spqken  of. 
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iUomii  ars  atfant  UMMMngia  nvmiMn,  aadare  as  gooi  m  vnt  ia 
qaality.  Every  ekaas  waa  merHorions,  and  .Ihav  Vioogbt  fifty-one 
mae  into  competitioa.  Mr.  AcUdns's  SilTer  and  llrs.  Pettat'e  Golden 
eeeeiie  especial  mention.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Lyndhont,  has  the  gift 
d  Hmeiliwy  £laokwitb  white  tops. 

Oar  notice  of  Oame  elainew  mmtt  be  a  ran  of  commendation.  They 
ware  all  good.  One  thing, '  howerer,  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one 
who  obaarres  them  closely,  that  is  the  increase  in  size  and  weight. 
What  woold  one  of  the  old  school  think  of  the  average  of  5^  lbs.  in  a 
class  when  the  sameat  the  end  of  thelast  century  was  di  lbs.  ?  Fight- 
ing has  disappeared,  and  the  cocks  are  certainly  better  and  strooiger 
than  they  ever  were.  It  is  almost  invidioas  to  mention  any,  where  all 
irlnre  so  evenly  meritorions;  yet  some  shoold  not  be  psuued  over. 
Mesan.  Williams,  Gilbert,  Moss,  Wood,  Baxgess,  all  deserve  mention  ; 
also  the  Doke  of  Newcastle  -and  Sir  St.  George  Gore.  The  chief 
'  honoor  of  the  Game  classes  mast,  however,  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Wood, 
who  showed  the  best  Brown  Bed  pallets  we  ever  saw.  They  deservedly 
took  the  piece  of  plate  for  the  best  pen  of  Gome  in  the  Exhibition. 
Black  ai^  Brown  Bed  hold  their  own,  and  produce  grand  claMen. 
Dnckwings  keep  about  the  same  ;  bat  Uie  Blacks,  Whites,  and  Piles 
do  not  increase  in  numbers. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Various  class  to  be  the  tiial  ground  of  all 
new  introductions.  They  remain  there  only  so  long  as  their  entries 
are  comprised  in  a  certain  limit.  Last  year  the  Crcve  Ca^nrs  out- 
new  it ;  we  fancy  this  year  the  La  Flcche  will  do  the  same,  and  the 
Houdans  also.  This  class  was  made  up  of  the  following : — La  Flc^e, 
Hoodan,  Cackoo,  Silkies,  Sultans,  Guelders,  Breda,  Black  Shanghae, 
Ma^e  Tarifans,  Andalusians,  White  China,  White  Poland,  Buff 
Pohdi,  Many-spurred  Indian  Game,  Wild  Jangle  of  India,  and  Phea- 
sant Malays,  making  forty-five  pens. 

Gold  and  Silver-laced  Bantcma  were  good,  bot  not  nomeroos.  The 
«iU  complaint  is  still  made,  that  the  Silvers  show  too  much  of  the 
Golden  colour.  White  and  Block  were  both  good,  better  than  they 
have  been  of  late  ;  but  some,  even  the  prize  p«ns  of  Black,  might  be 
improved  by  a  whiter  deaf  ear.  Gamo  Bantams  were  very  good,  es- 
peoally  the  first-prize  Duckwing  cook. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  experience  the  lioaen  iJucks  have  out- 
weij^lied  the  Aylcsburys.  They  have  gained  while  the  latter  have  lost. 
We  cannot  better  do  our  duty  than  by  premising,  that  being  perfect 
in  all  points  they  weighed— BouenB,  19  lbs.,  18^  lbs.,  174  ^^s- ;  Ayles- 
bnrro,  18  lbs.,  16^  lbs.,  161  lbs. 

There  is  no  standing  stall  or  going  back  about  Geese  and  Turhei/s. 
Old  White,  51k  lbs.,  471  lbs. ;  young,  42^  lbs.,  40i  lbs.,  S6i  lbs ;  Gi«y, 
fi9i  lbs.,  501  lbs. ;  yoong,  42f  lbs.,  421  lbs,,  37  lbs.  Torkeys,  old 
buds,  491  lbs.,  47i  lbs.,  461  lbs. ;  young,  39i  lbs.,  36i  lbs.,  851  lbs. 
It  mast  be  secoUected  these  pens  are  composed  of  two  birds  only. 

The  beantiful  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks  were  very  good,  and  the  Man- 
darms  and  Carolinas  showed  how  lovely  plumage  may  be  even  in  con- 
finement. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  of  this  great  Show  that  its  management  is 
perfect ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  nothing  is  neglected  that 
can  render  it  more  useful  or  more  attractive.  Conducted  by  men  of 
the  highest  standing  and  position,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  superintend 
even  tiie  smallest  and  apparently  most  trivial  details,  it  has  hod  a 
long  career  of  success.  It  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  a  con- 
tinnance  of  it.  It  is  deserved.  From  the  noor  the  Show  opens  till 
the  Hall  is  empty,  the  officials  remain  at  their  post ;  no  qnestion  can 
arise  that  cannot  be  immediately  answered ;  no  difficulty  that  cannot 
be  solved.  For  months  before  the  Show  continned  meetings  are  held, 
and  there  is  constant  labour.  All  this  is  done  so  cheerfully  and  so 
well,  and  is  so  entirely  free  from  any  selfish  object  or  result,  that  we 
aannot  forbear  from  offering  all  parties  oar  hearty  congratolatiou  on 
Hheir  aneoesn. 

The  Jodm  wore :— The  Rev.R.  Pnlleine,  Bev.  G.  T.  Hodson,  G.  J. 
Andrews,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Mr.  Joseph  Hindson,  Mr.  Boily, 
and  Mr.  Teebay. 
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CHIPPENHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Thxbe  are  some  country  towns  in  England  which  look  so  very  old 
Ihat  no  house  seems  to  have  been  built  tnis  centuiy ;  then,  they  are 
■o  very  small,  that  in  whatever  street  you  stand  yen  see  right  throngh 
to  the  country  beyond.  You  may  often  look  straight  before  you,  and 
behold,  there  is  not  a  man  virible.  A  small  boy  whistling  gives  yon 
Absolute  comfort,  and  takes  away  the  opprening  sense  of  sotitode — twice 
aoMtade,  among  old  bricks  and  mortar.  Even  a  toddling  child  nlayixig 
in  the  gutter  is  better  than  nothing,  and  a  mother  scolding  the  said 
dnld  is  quite  a  relief.  In  regard  to  snch  towns  there  are  said  io  be 
market  days ;  but  it  has  struck  me,  not  without  some  'proatM  at  hand, 
that  the  good  folks  really  hold  their  maifcets  in  the  evening— perhaps 
when  there  is  no  moon,  that  their  smaUness  may  not  be  visible.  There 
ftre  diops ;  but  how  do  their  owners  live  ? — that  is  the  puzzle.  I  once 
vent  into  one  on  a  sxmimer  afternoon.  There  were  two  steps  down  in 
order  to  enter  it,  so  old-fashioned  was  it.  I  knocked,  no  answer ;  bell 
of  course  there  was  none.  I  belaboured  the  oomnter  till  my  knuddes 
were  sore ;  when,  just  as  I  had  grown  hopaleBS,  a  drowsy-eyed  little 
man  raised  a  heavy  head  from  behind  a  pile  of  drapery  goods,  and 
said,  ^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  was  having  my  aiternooa's  nap." 
**€k>  H  seems,"  saad  I,  **aad  the  whole  town  is  following  yvar  ex- 
vnple."    Ah,  that  vhu  a  quiettown!    I  used  to  think  that  tl 


actaally  waa  a  post  offioe),  and  then  that  the  goods  were  dativenl,  I 
fancied,  at  the  dead  of  night.  The  inhabitants  aeemed  to  have  fte 
spirit  and  feelings  of  Tennyson's  ''  Lotos  Eaters,"  and  to 

"  All  things  have  rest-why  should  we  toll  7 
There -is  no  Joy  but  calm.** 

Now,  my  good  town  of  Chippenham— I  do  not  livo  there,  mind,  hot 
I  only  have  adopted  it  as  my  town — ^is  no  such  sleepy  place.  It  js  sa 
old  town,  an  old  boroi^.  It  has  xetnxned  two  menwers  to  Pariiameat 
since  King  John's  time.  It  has  old  buildings,  sush  as  an  old  Tovn 
HaB,  old  pictaresooe  shambles,  a  fine  old  inn — bat,  Mr.  Hotten,  (he 
sign  is  gone  t  A  lam-cheeked  angel  no  longer  blows  a  long  tnui^eL 
Here  and  there  is  a  fine  old  house,  and  one  remarkably  fine  old  boose- 
front,  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  mansion  near.  Now,  Chippenhm, 
very  old  and  respectable,  Mke  a  prudent  bachelor  who  mames  bite, 
wedded,  some  quarter  of  a  century  since,  a  voung  wealth-fazinging 
bride,  one  Miss  Great  Western.  She  succeeded  to  the  fortune  of  old 
Mr.  lioads,  and  greatly  added  to  it.  This  lady  brought  new  Bfe  to 
Chippenham.  She  brought,  too,  a  famous  brouierhood  ^bo  worked 
in  iron,  and  cnnniug  Chippcnbaia  men  said,  **  You  SoutL  Wilts,  keep 
vour  chalk,  bat  .send  us  your  cheese ;"  and  forthwith,  by  the  aid  of 
Miss  Great  Westem,  huge  loads  of  cheese  came,  till,  paiiicularly  at 
certain  seasons,  Chippenham  is  full  of  cheese,  and  full  of  buyen  and 
sellers,  and  the  old  town  is  well  pleased  to  have  it  so.  Hence  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  my  town  is  both  old  and  new.  It  has  its  old  hall 
and  new  hall,  its  old  church  and  new  churdi ;  and  each  year  it  is 
running  farther  and  farther  into  the  country,  for  new  houaes  bri^t 
and  cImu,  made  of  Bath  stone,  abound.  So  Chippenham  is  now  boy, 
bustling,  and  go-ahead,  while  its  old  respectable  look  keeps  it  finm 
having  the  least  touch  of  Brummagem  about  it. 

Of  course  Chippenham  has  its  Poultry  Show.  I  should  think  so* 
indeed;  and  this  year's  (held  November  29th  and  SOthi,  was  better 
than  last  year's,  and  next  vear's  will  be  better  stiU.  Thore  were  in 
all  121  pens.  Darlinrfs^  eleven  pcn<;.  First  prize,  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Langley.  a  new  exhibitor,  I  fancy.  Second,  Mr.  Hawks,  of  Malmes- 
bury.  Simnlsh^  but  four  pens,  and  Mr.  Heath  carried  oS  both  pxixes. 
(Jauic  formed  a  large  class,  but  the  cocks  were  much  better  than  &e 
hens — the  husbands  better  than  their  wives ! — ^this  rule  does  not  abwajs 
hold  good  with  foatherless  bipeds.  First  prize,  Mr.  Sisnm,  of  Charlton. 
Second,  Mr.  Robert  EUing.  Out  of  four  pens  of  White  Game,  tvo 
were  ineligible  for  prizes,  the  cocks  not  being  dnbbed,  and  the  tet 
prize  was  withheld ;  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Hawks.  For  Cocknu, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Milward's  Bulls,  which  indeed 
seldom  meet  with  a  rebuff ;  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hulbert,  an  «n- 
ter^msing  young  tradesman  in  Chippenham,  who  won  with  a  good  pair 
of  Partridge.  Bndnmaa. — ^First,  Mr.  Hinton.  Second,  Mr.  3fiaggs. 
JIamburffks,  and  here,  indeed,  I  note  a  disuse  for  the  better ;  three 
years  ago  there  were  scarcely  enough  birds  for  the  prizes,  and  now 
they  formed  the  largest  class.  The  Pencilled  seemed  to  be  the  faTonr- 
ites,  es:H(-  alh'  the  Golden.  First  prize,  M^.  Magra.  Second,  Mrs. 
Yatman.  of  Tctbunr.  Gold  and  Silvtr-span^d— Siret,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Hulbert.  Second,  Mr.  Maggs.  Folcmds. — mr.  Hinton  first  and  aecond, 
with  Silver-spangled.  These  birds  seem  very  robust,  and  of  good  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  of  a  good  strain.  Mr.  Hinton  also  showed  a  pen 
of  Black  Polands,  but  the  birds  were  evidently  of  a  brave  Englidi  dis- 
position, not  intending  to  show  the  white  feather  in  froni  to  the  enemy. 
The  (ktme  Bantams  were  numerous,  and  the  first  prize  ones  very  good ; 
they  belonged  to  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  of  Chippenham;  tlie second  psixewott 
to  Mr.  Orledge.  Bantams^  "  Any  other  variety,"  but  three  pens.  First 
prize,  good  Sebrights,  belonging  to  Mr.  Maggs ;  ^e  aeeond,  Mr.  Gam- 
bridge's  well-known  Blacks.  The  *'  Any  other  distinct  breed  **  w«re  a 
middling  lot.  There  were  also  five  pens  of  cross-breeds,  which  I  cannot 
admire.  Tvrleys. — Miss  Bfilword  hrst.  The  code  bird  belonging  to 
Mr.  Adney,  thou<^h  not  a  prizetoker,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  for  ita 
exceeding  beauty  of  phnnage.  Gccye  were  abundant.  DucJbs  ^tko,  but 
the  Aylcsburys  were  the  best ;  of  the  little  Ducks  there  were  but  four 
pens.  Last  of  all  came  "  Sweepstakes  for  the  best  Game  cock."  Mr. 
Thompson,  first ;  Mr.  Ct.  S.  Sainsbury,  second ;  and  Mr.  ElU^,  tliird. 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  tibe  Secretary  state  on  the  aeeond  day,  mt,  or 
rather  after  -tke  dinner  of  the  Society,  that  every  nricolaker  waa  paid 
or  would  be  by  that  night's  post,  so  I  hope  then  wdlbe  no  eon 
—Wiltshire  Ssctor. 
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BRIGHTONJPOULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  5th,  Gth,  and  7th  insL,  when  tlio  foOamBg 
piiaes  were  awarded : — 

BoBunos  (Golooredlw— First  and  Seeond,  Yiseounteaa  HslBMisiBln, 
Linton  Park,  tttaplehurst,  Kant.  Third,  Messrs.  £.  ft  jLatanlord,  Asbaaat, 
Steyning.  Fourth,  D.  C.  CampbelL  MJD.,  Essex  Lunatic  Asylum.  Biaait- 
wood.  Bi^y  Commended,  C.  Cork,  New  fihoreham;  asnadanaaa 
Dowager  ofBath,Muntham  Court, Worthing.  ClUelMw.— First  and  Tieatth^ 
Viscountess  Holmesdale.  Second,  J.  White,  Warhiby,  NarttaaUaftssu 
Third,]!).  C.  Campbell,  MJ>.  Hhdily  GooBaundsd,  MEsa  S.  Fala^  BL 
Leonard*s-on-Sea ;  J.  O.  Simpaon,  mmgfleld,  neax  Ghehnafoxd. 

Oamb.— First,  W.  W.  Pjne,  South  Lancing.  Seooad.  &  Matthwr.  8taw- 
market,  Suffolk.  Third,  H.  Oorxlnge,  Southwick  Green,  yooith.  J. 
Jeken,  Ehham,  Kent,  B.E.  Highly  Commended,  F.  PftUs,  jun.,  Wewpntt  £ 
H.  OoTTtege.  Ckieben9.^Tint  and  Fourth,  W.  W.  Pyne.  SeeosMl  and 
ThM,S.  Matthew. 
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SPANifH  (Bltdk).— lint,  R.  IVMght,  H«Uow»r  BiMd,  L<md«B.  SeooBd* 
A.  Hoath,  Witts.  Third*  J.  Jennn.  Fourth,  Bar.  J«  de  It.  eimmoada. 
Chllcomb  Beotorsr,  Wlnobester.  CMefceiu.~Flnt,  A.  Heath.  Second, 
and  Fonrth,  HeBsis.  B.  &  B.  Ede,  Worthlnff.  Third,  J.  R.  Rodbaid,  AM- 
iii43J&  Coort,  Wxington.  Highly  CommondM,  Bat.  J.  U.  Bice ;  J.  Jenner ; 
W.  H.  Walker,  ShenAeld,  Brmtireod. 

Bbahxa  Pooctas  (Light).^FizBt.  F.  Crook,  Vine  Cottage,  Forest  Hill, 
Second,  T.  W.  Smith,  Bristol.  Third,  K.  Dowsett,  Park  Farm,  Pleshey. 
Fourth,  J.  Pares,  Postlord,  Onildford. 

Brahma  Pootba  (Park).— First,  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Bath,  Worth-/ 
ing.    Second,  C.  Cork,  New  Shoreham.    Thlrd,J.H.nckles,Todmoiden. 
Fourth,  Bev.  J.  Ellis,  BrackneU,'Berks.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Sheennan 
CAielmsford;  Mrs.  Christie,  OhmdelKyame. 

OOOBUC-CsxxA.— First  and  Third,  J.  B.  Bodbard.  Second  and  Fonrth, 
C  Jennison.    Highly  Commended,  F.  W.  Bust,  Hastings. 

Polish  (Any  Tariety).— First  and  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhnrst, 
Hants.  Third,  J.  Hinton.  Hlnton.  Fonrth.  W.  K.  Tickner,  Ipswich, 
Ssffoik*    Highly  Commended,  D.  Mutton,  Brlghtoaiw 

Hajcbuboh  (Oold-penaUled  or  spangled).— First,  N.  Mador,  Denton. 
Second,  F.  Pittis,  Jon.  Third,  F.  J.  Loversidge,  Newark.  Fourth,  W.  W. 
Pyne. 

HAiiBunoH  (SUyer-peneHled  or  spanned).— First,  W.  W.  Pyne.  Second, 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford.  Third,  National  Poultry  Company,  Bromley, 
Kent.    Fourth,  O.  Hudson. 

Baktaks  (Any  variety).— First  and  Second.  J.  W.  Kelleway.  Third,IMr8. 
flOiaerman.  Fowth,  W.  W.  Pyne.  Commended,  W.  Boutcher,  Netting  Hill, 
London ;  W.  W.  Pyne :  F.  Parlett,  Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford. 

Aky  Varzbty  not  Pbeviously  Mbxtzonxd.— First,  Col.  8.  Wortley. 
Orove  End  Boad.  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards.  Third  and  Fourth,  National 
Poultry  Company.  Commended,  P.  P.  Cother,  SaUshnry ;  National  Poultry 
Company ;  J.  Pares ;  H.  M.  Maynazd,  Byde ;  F.  W.Zurhorst,  Donnybrook. 

SwxspsTAXSS  FOB  Sihols  Cooks.- First,  8.  Matthew.  Second,  O. 
Boniface,  Jun.,  Ford.  Third,  H.  Oonlnge.  Coekere2«— Jlrst,  J.  Jexmer, 
Lewes.  Second,  C.  Cork,  New  Shoreham.  Third,  Messrs.  £.  ft  A.  Stan- 
ford. 

Oeess.- First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury.  Third, 
Q.  Hudson. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury:.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  Third,  H. 
Dowsett. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tsriety).— -First,  Ifiss  E.  Price.  Second,  H.  Hum- 
girey,  Ashington.  Sussex.  Third,  J.  B.  Bodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Stanford,  jun. 

TuiixBTS.—Po«2<s.— First  and  Second,  Lady  M.  Macdonald,  Woolmer, 
liphook,  Hants.    Third,  Marchioness  of  Bath. 

PioEoKS.— Dra^efu  or  CarHesi.— First,  C.  Cork,  New  Shoreham.  Se- 
«ond  and  Third,  H.  M.  Maynard.  Commended,  C.  B.  Dames,  CHiigwell, 
Essex;  B.  C.  Weekes,  Hurst.  As^f  other  variety.— FIxbU  O.  Hudson, 
Market.  Brighton.  Second,  A.  Heatk.  Third,  H.  Loe,  Appuldurcombe, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Commended,  F.  BnMBMl,Ladywell ;  A.  Heath ;  J.  Percival ; 
F.  Pittis ;  C.  B.  Dames ;  B.  P.  Bxent ;  C.  Co^ 

JvDOSB. — Mr.  Edward  Heiritt,  Spnrkbrook,  Binningham ;  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Tnnier,  Chippington. 


PRODUCE  OF  EGGS. 

Ik  the  Kmnber  of  the  Joamal  published  November  27  th  t 
page  415,  **  S.  G.  J."  states  the  produce  of  eight  Silver- 
«panglcd  and  Gk>lden-peneiUed  Hamburgh  hens.  I  wish  he  had 
given  the  weight  of  the  eggs,  as  I  wish  to  compare  his  produce 
with  mine,  and  am  anxious  to  icnow  the  breeds  or  crosses  that  lay 
-the  greatest  weight ;  nmnber  of  egp^  givfcs  hut  a  faint  idea. 

As  I  wish  for  information,  I  send  the  result  of  five  different 
t)reeds  for  April,  May,  and  June,  1866,  and  hope  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  will  state  produce  in  weight  during 
ihe  same  three  months : — 

■  Buir  Cochin  laid  48  eggs weight  111    oxxnoes. 

GreyDorking   „    66    „     ....      „       im     „ 

Bhick-breasted  Bad  Oame    „    51    ^     ••••     »        %}     „ 

Xrtre  Cosur  „     4B    „     „       105       „ 

Cross  (Dorking  and  Cochin)    „     4B    „     ....     „       106:^      „ 

I  perceive  that  **S.  G.  J.'s"  hens  averaged  fifty-nine  eggs 
during  the  same  time,  but  I  imagine  he  is  far  short  of  me  in 
weight. 

Please  inform  me  if  a  Grey  Dorking  oook*s  breast  changes 
from  speckled  black  to  white  feathers.  Mine  was  hatched 
February,  1864,  and  is  now  quite  white. — kLtquw. 


BUFF  COCHIN-CHINAS. 
I  CHANCED  some  l^fteen  months  ago  to  visit  one  of  our  well- 
faiown  Yorkshire  poultry  shows,  and  the  idea  entered  my  mind 
of  becoming  a  poultry  fancier.  On  reference  to  your  Journal 
I  fbund  that  a  well-known  and  very  successful  breeder  of  Buff 
Cochins  at  Manchester  had  for  disposal  some  "  good  pens  of 
Buff  Cochins."  I  wrote  to  him,  and  in  reply  to  my  com- 
munication he  very  courteously  informed  me  that  he  could 
sell  me  "  a  really  first-rate  pen  for  £5,  quite  fit  to  exhibit 
«nd  take  prizes  anywhere."  I  purchased  them,  and  note  my 
fiuecess.  They  have  been  exhibited  at  two  small  poultry 
«howB  near  the  place  where  I  live,  and  at  neither  could  my 
"^TeaUy  first-xate  pen  *'  be  favoured  with  either  prize  or  com- ' 


mendation ;  liiid  yet  my  birds  have,  no  doubt,  coat  znore  than 
any  other  pen  of  the  oUuM  exhibited.  Still  all  hope  of  soe- 
cess  "with  thia  reaUy. tot-rate  pen"  was  not  yet  (lene.  A 
short  time  ago  I  advertised  in  your  Journal  that  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  chickling  on  sale,  bred  from  this  very  pen.  A  gentle- 
man in  London  answered  the  advertisement.  I  sent  them, 
and  in  a  note  jnst  received  he  says,  **  They  are  not  CMhina— at 
least,  not  pme  bred,  and  are  not  at  all  worth  the  amount  you 
ask  (5«.  6d.  each)."  So  much  for  "  my  very  fine  pen  of  Buff- 
Coohins."    I,  for  one,  have  done  with  fancy  poultry-keeping. — 

J.  D.,  JUN, 

[We  insert  this,  not  because  we  feel  convinced  that  our  eorre« 
spondent  has  been  wronged,  but  because  it  gives  us  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  saying  that  any  one  who  buys  anything  of  the  trae 
merits  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  must  always  be  liable  to 
be  deceived.  Such  purchaser  commencing  poultry-keeping, 
should  ask  advice  of  others  better  informed,  and  go  with  one 
thus  better  skilled  and  pick  out  the  pullets  from  one  yard  and 
the  cockerels  from  another.  Although  our  correspondent  writes 
from  Huddersfield,  surely  he  is  not  a  Yorkshiremanl— -Ens.] 


WALSALL   POULTEY  SHOW. 
.  Allow  me  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  one  of  the  ShowS" 
viz.,  Walsall,  mentioned  by  **  Chanticlseb." 

1st,  As  to  feeding.  At  our  last  Exhibition  all  the  poultzy 
that  soft  food  would  suit  had  a  sufficient  supply  daily,  and 
others  occasionally.  The  whole  of  the  birds  had  a  plentiful 
supply  of  green  vegetables  during  the  time  they  were  in  our 
care ;  the  result  was  they  were  sent  home  in  good  health,  to 
prove  which  we  hold  many  letters  from  exhibitors,  thanking  us 
for  the  care  taken  of  their  specimens^  and  expressing  ti^eir 
satisfaction  at  receiving  them  so  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Show. 

2nd,  As  to  time.  As  our  town  is  very  central,  birds  sent  on 
Thursday  night,  or  even  on  Friday  morning  (except  in  extreme 
cases),  ought  to  reach  us  in  time  for  admission  on  Friday  even- 
ing, and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  have  the  whole  dispatched  from 
our  railway  station  before  11  a.m.  on  the  Wedn^day  following ; 
so  there  is  no  reason  why  birds  should  not  go  back  from  our 
Show  in  as  good  condition  as  from  any  other,  even  where  the 
time  is  shorter,  especially  as  we  have  a  spacious,  lofty,  and 
well- ventilated  building  for  the  £  xhibition  to  be  held  in. — John 
B^TLiss,  Han.  Sec, 


PRIZE  LIST  OF  NANTWICH  POULTRY 
SHOW. 
The  prize  list  of  the  above  Show  has  always  been  rather 
novel,  but  that  for  the  forthcoming  Show  is  certainly  xmique. 
Hitherto  Cinnamon,  Buff,  and  Partridge  Cochins  have  competed 
in  one  class ;  but  in  the  prize  list  just  issued  there  are  only 
two  classes,  one  for  Buff  and  one  for  White  Cochins,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  dark  birds.  Now  this  appears  to  me  so  pointed 
that  I  ask  for  some  explanation,  as  during  the  existence  of  the 
Show  there  have  not  been  half  a  dozen  Yellow  or  Buff  Cochins 
exhibited.  The  question  arises,  Is  the  class  created  for  a 
patroness  of  the  Show  and  successful  exhibitor  now  located 
near  Nantwich,  and  who  probably  will  have  no  competitioQ 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  limited  radius  of  thirteen  miles  r 
Pray  do  not  think  I  make  this  inquiry  for  the  sake  of  the 
prizes,  but  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  class  for  birds 
of  which  I  am  a  breeder,  and  with  which  for  many  years  I  have 
been  a  prizetaker  at  Nantwich,  has  been  struck  out  of  the  prize 
Ust. — ^Edwabd  Tudmak,  Ash  Grove,  IVkitchurchf  Salop, 


BRAHMA  POOTRASAS  EGG-PRODUCERS. 

Havino  observed  occasionally  in  the  Journal  remarks  on  the 
best  egg-producing  fowls,  I  send  you  my  personal  ezperienee  in 
such  matters. 

Previous  to  Becember,  1864,  the  fowls  which  were  kept  here 
consisted  of  Dorkings,  Spanish,  three  varieties  of  Hamburgjbs, 
Cochins,  and  Crdve  Cceurs.    In  the  early  part  of  December, 

1864,  we  procured  four  Brahma  Pootras,  one  cock  and  three 
hens.  One  of  the  hens  commenced  laying  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  a  few  chickens  were  hatched  on  the28rd  of  Januaiy, 

1865,  some  of  which  commenced  laying  in  the  first  week  in 
the  following  July.  Only  a  few  late  broods  were  bfonght  out  in 
1865 ;  but  this  year  several  broods  w«re  brought  out  in  f — ^^ 
and  ApTn* 
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C  I>608inb«r 


We  reduced  the  number  of  Dorkings,  Hambnrghs,  and 
Ck>ohinB,  parted  with  the  whole  of  the  Or^te  Gceors,  and  in- 
ereaeed  the  number  of  Brahma  Pooirm*,  so  as  to  keep  in  1866 


as  neariy  as  possible  the  same  number  of  hens  as  in  1864  and 
1865.  I  Iterewith  send  yon  the  exact  nmnber  of  eggs  produced 
daily  in  Noyeml>  er,  1864, 1865,  and  1866. 


NoTember  .1      2     8     4     6     6     7     8 ,   9    10  .11    12    18    14    16    16    17    18    19    SO    SI    82    23    24    35    96    97    SB    29    80       TotaL 


1864....  66828128802022221408244 
1866....  64848824288482428421444 
1866....  16  12  15  11  10  11  12  10  12  10   7  10  11  10  11   9  10   9   9   8  10   7   9 


4484484  88 

4     6     7     8     5     7     6         116 
8    10    12    10    11    18    It         815 


Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  your  correspondent  "  New-  Brahmas,  &o,,  in  the  Number  of  the  Journal  for  the  16th  Oeio- 
MARKET,'*  I  trust  he  will  in  future  have  a  more  favourable  \  ber,  exclaimed,  "  Hich,  the  man  must  be  blin,  or  takin  o'er 
opinion  of  this  most  handsome  and  useful  bird,  and  never  more  muokle  whnskey  and  oouldna  see,  or  maybe  he  kentnathin' 
apply  such  epithets  as  "  awkward,  clumsy,  and  ugly,"  to  one  of  |  aboot  em.** — J.  Habtmell,  Blytfuwood^  Renfrew. 
the  most  prolific  and  docile  fowls  of  ,the  poultry-yard.  An  old  [We  shall  be  obliged  by  a  detul  of  the'  produce  of  eggs  ol 
lady  here  who  has  just  read    '*  NBwkAREET*s  "   remarks  on  I  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  whidi  your  offer. — Eds.] 


INCUBATOBS. 


To  invalids  and  those  who  are  confined  much  to  their  homes, 
hatching  eggs  artificially  affords  a  pastime  attended  with  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  which  is,  of  course,  distinct  and 
apart  from  any  public  advantage  derived  from  an  unusual  pro- 
duction of  chickens. 

I  know  by  experience  that  there  ^^e  great  difficulties  attend- 


ing the  hatfibxDf  .of  eggs  by  artificial  heat ;  but  if  those  persons 
who  attempted  such  hatching  were  to  compare  notes  through 
your  Journal,  I  think  it  possible  that  some  wi^  of  overcoming 
them  might  be  invented. 

My  trials  were  made  in  a  tin  box  about  6  inches  deep 
covered  with  a  glass  top,  through  which  the  thermometer  coidd 


A.  Boiler  and  heating  apparatus  for  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  drcolation. 

B.  A  pipe  leading  from  thence  to  an  iron 
tank  (c),  fitted  by  preference  with  a  plate- 
filass  bottom,  under  which    are   the   egg- 

'  drawers  (sy,  so  arranged  with  -ventilators 
that  the  tempei^atnrer  may  be  kept  under 
pecfect  control.     The    bottonui   of    these 

be  observed  without  trouble.  It  is  warmed  by  flat  tin  pipes 
about  an  inch  deep,  which  take  four  turns  through  it,  and  are 
connected  by  two  junctions  to  a  small  tin  boiler  on  the  outside 
of  one  end.  These  pipes,  which  have  about  half  an  inch  space 
between  them,  are  covered  with  a  plate  of.  tin,  which  is  again 
covered  with  1}  inch  of  sand  to  rest  the  eggs  uj^on.  The  ra- 
diation of  heat  from  this  box  I  found  to  be  quite  disastrous 
during  cold 'nights ;  and,  therefore,  I  surrounded  it  by  an  outer 
coath^  of  wood.  The  reader  may  observe,  perhaps,  that  I 
might  as  well  have  had  a  wooden  box  at  first. 

For .  my  heating  power  I  used  one  of  Price's  composite 
candles  in  a  Palmer's  candle-lamp,  and.  as  this  commanded  a 
steady  heat  of  40*  above  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which 
the  experiment  was  tried,  I  thought  I  was  ^uncomi|ionly  lucky 
in  hitting  upon  exactly  the  right  means  by  which  to  obtiMU  suc- 
cess. I  imagined  the  heat  would  be  steady  and  regular,  the 
candle  always  remaining  at  3  inches  distance  from  ibe  bottom 
of  iny  boiler,  and  giving  out  the  s^me  amount  of  heat.  I  found, 
homver,  that  even  after  surrounding:  nij  box  with  the  coating 
of  wood  before  nientioned,  the  variations  of  the  external'  at- 


SCHBODEBS  PATENT  INCUBATOB. 

drawers  are  of  perforated  zinc,  to  allow  the 
evaporatien  of  water  from  the  oold-water 
drawers  (p;  to  percolate  through  the  chaff 
or  other  material  to  the  eggs  during  the. 
time  of  incubation. 

D.  The  return-pipe  from  the  tanl^  to  the.. 
boiler. 

o.  A  perforated  sine  covering  or  frame, 


which  may  be  filled  with  sand  or  other 
material,  for  preserving  the  heat,  and  for 
the  chicks  to  run  in  when  hatched. 

■H.  A  ventilating  shafL 

■  I.  A  pipe  for  testing  the  beat  of  water  hi 
the  tank. 

J.  The  improTed  gas-burner. 

K.  A  cnrtsain  to  exclude  li|^t  and  draagbt. ' 

mosphere  affected  the  internal  temperature  vexatiously,  the 
sun's  heat  for  about  an  hour  before  noon  and  an  hour  or  two' 
afterwards  ttmrnjug  a  heat  in  the  box  disproportionate  to  thai<- 
in  the  atmosj^ere  of  my  room,  necessitating  the  withdrawal ' 
of  the  candle  to  fi  considerable  distance  from  the  boiler. 

It  is  this  atmospheric  action  of  cold  and  heat  upon  ihe 
exterior  of  the  incubator  that  appears  to  me  to  be  tl^  grand 
difficulty  which  at  present  lies  in  the  way  of  artificial  hatdiing, 
and  it  must  be  overcome  by  some  means.  Shutting  the 
windows  of  a  room  lessens  the  radiation  of  heat  from  it  by  ^ 
night,  as  well  as  keeps  out  the  sun's  warmth  by  day,  and  so  ^ 
far  contributes  to  the  object  in  view, — a  uniformity  of  heat  in 
the  room,  but  atiU  this  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

As  to  my  success  I  have  only  to  say,  that  in  one  trial  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  keep  the  eggs  at  104%  which  Mr. 
Brindley  says  is  the /proper  heat,  I  hatched  five  chicks,  whieh ' 
all  lived,  and  should  liave  hatched  several  more,  but  that  the 
heat  twice  rose  to.  110*",  which  is,  as  he  says,  destructive  to  the 
embryo  lif^  of  chicks. 

In  my  other  trials  I  aimed  at  a  maximnm  temperature  of ! 


I>60ettilMr  U,  1M6.  ] 
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only  W,  and  this  brought  on  a  great  many  chioks  tmtil  they 
were  about  a  fortnight  M,  at  which  age  they  all  iH^PMured  to 
faaye  periahed,  when  the  egga  were  opened  on  the  twenfy-first 
day,  probably  for  want  of  the  additional  heat  neoessary  for 
their  foil  deyelopment. 

I  shall  try  agfdtt  next  spring,  and,  being  wiser  by  experienee, 
hope  for  fair  saeoess ;  but  I  trust  that  some  of  your  readers, 
knowing  what  is  wanted*  wiU  be  able  before  then  to  throw  fresh 
light  upon  the  subject. — ^Inybstioatoiu 

[The  desiderata  noticed  by  oar  correspondent  seem  to  be 
supplied  by  Schroder's  Patent  Incubator,  of  which  the  aeoom- 
paii^ying  are  drawings  and  descriptions  :-^ 


a.  The  Inlet. 

c.  Hot-wster  teak. 

D.  The  outlet. 


B.  EflBHtewen* 
r.  UoM-welUr  V6I 
o.  Perforsted  liilc. 


v6BWiAf  ordnwer. 


Mr.  Schriider  says  that  **  besides  heiag  a  perfect  inoubatot, 
it  is  a  warming  apparatus  of  the  best  anoeheapest  construction^ 
and,  by  its  bong  made  oniamtntal,  it  forms  a  constant  hoi- 
water  table,  i^plieable  to  ihe  heating  of  halls,  nurseries,  laun- 
dries, and  coaserratoriee ;  and  further,  if  placed  in  a  kitohefa, 
it  ean  be  used  as  a  steamer  for  cooking-purposed." 

To  breeders  of  Game,  >fr.  Schroder  thinks  it.JtUl  be  found 
especially  adyantageous,  lor  erery  Gtame  breedig^  knows  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  broody  hens  at  the  time  %my  are  most 
▼aluaUe.  It  can  he  heated  either  with  gas  or  by  Ab  improved 
oil  lamp.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Seeing  The  Joubnjll  of  Hobticultdbb  for  the  first  time 
lately,  I  have  been  interested  in  its  gardening  part,  but  more 
so  in  that  relating  to  bees,  in  which  I  take  great  interest  Being 
•now,  however,  a  constant  reader,  I  notice  occasional  accounts 
of  apiarian  proceedings  and  honey  products,  but  none  from  this 
part  of  Eni^d,  the  north  of  Lincolnshire.  These  statements, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  your  Renfrewshire  correspondent, 
would  not  lead  me  to  believe  the  past  to  have  been  a  ywy  abun- 
dant honey  season. 

I  haye  been  a  bee-keeper  since  the  death  of  my  father, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  for  eighteen  pravionsly,  and 
although  no  journal  or  notes  have  been  kept,  I  have  a  fair  re- 
membrance of  the  best  hon<^  years  dming  that  period.  It 
may,  therefore,,  perhaps  be  intemating  to  some  of  your  readers 
if  I  mention  thsm  as  they  occurred  here.  I  may  also  state 
that  my  lot  is  cast  near  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  not  con- 
sidered a  first-class  locality  for  bees,  although  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  large  commons  and  heathy  moors  of  great 
extent  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  well  cultivated 
com  districts,  one-fifth  being  in  grass  and  one-fourth  of  the 
remainder  being  white  clover  in  alternate  husbandry.  In  such 
a  situation  in  good  seasons  extraordinary  results  hi^ve  been 
achieved  by  the  busy  little  workers.  For  instance,  in  1846,  with 
a  friend  of  mv  father,  five  stocks  increased  to  twenty,  whilst 
my  father  had  five  first  swarms  that  gave  100  lbs.  of  pure 
honeycomb  in  supers  or  caps,  leaving  tiie  stocks  hMvy  enough 
(or  the  winter,  idl  this  being  done  with  common  straw  hives. 
Bees  after  that  good  year  did  not  do  much.'  It  Is'the  cus- 


tom of  the  oounfy  to  tid»  the  swarms  with  brimstone  early  in 
August,  and  leave  the  old  stocks  for  years ;  and  by  these  means 
very  little;  honey  was  obtained  during  the  following  years, 
there  being  no  extra  honey  years  excepting  1861  and  1854, 
which  vrare  middling,  until  1867,  which  was  nearly  as  good  as 
1846.  This  vras  again  followed  by  bad  years  until  1860,  the 
worst  of  all,  so  that  by  the  spring  of  1861  there  wore  very  few 
stocks  of  bees  remaining,  and  fewer  still  that  were  strong.'  I 
had,  however,  three  large  flat-topped  hives  which  had  bees  in 
them  since  1848  or  1849.  They  were  16  inches  in  diameter 
inside,  and  when  raised  on  hoops  of  straw  in  the  breeding 
season  their  strength  became  enormous,  but  they  ended  by  be* 
coming  queenless  in  1868  and  1864,  and  not  being,  able  to  ob- 
tain oUier  hives  of  that  pattern  I  began  with  Stewuikons. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  fine  season  of  1866,  when  my  apiary 
was  once  more  folly  established,  and  had  its  complement  of 
more  than  a  dozen  stocks,  some  in  common,  some  in 
Stewarton,  and  some  in  Woodbury  hives.  In  Uie  antnmn  o( 
that  year  I  introduced  into  my  apiary  two  stocks  of  Ligurians, 
one  from  a  respectable  house  in  the  south,  and  the  other  from 
a  gentleman  near  Manchester.  The  former  arrived  safely,  the 
latter  had  a  multitude  of  bees  suffocated  during  the  journey. 
With  nursinff  the^  both»  snrvivedihe  winter^  but  I  shall  leave 
an  account  of  their  doings  to  a  future  paper. 

Passing  to  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  the  severe  cold 
weather  at  the  end  of  April,  and  on  to  the  middle  of  May, 
threw  the  stocks  back,  it  vras  therefore  the  middle  of  June 
before  the  majority  became  populous,  or  swarms  began  to 
issue,  and  surplus  honey  to  be  gathered.  Having  several 
stocks  in  common  straw  hives,  I^  permitted  them  to  swarm, 
and  placed  them  in  Woodbury  hives ;  and  here  I  majr  state, 
that  whilst  the  past  season  has  produced  nothing  extra  in  com- 
mon hives,  those  swarms  placed  in  Woodbury  hives  filled  th«n 
with  combs  in  one  week,  and  in  three  weeks  some  increased  to 
66  lbs.  nett.    Thus  much  for  the  WoocU>ury  hive. 

With  three  weeks  of  fine  weather,  beginning  on  the  32nd  of 
June  and  ending  o^  the  SXst.ol  Jul^rlwith  a  break  of  five  or 
six  days  following  the  Ist  of  July),  wmon  were  verv  favourable 
to  bees,' I  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  many  stocks  queenless 
this  autumn,  partioulariy  amongst  the  cotti^gers.  All  these 
soon  beeame  a  prey  to  robliers,  so  that  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  member  of  stocks  in  tiiis  locality  became  very  much 
reduced.      ' 

I  will  now  give  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  by  my 
two  best  stocks,  which  are,  of  course,  ciommon  bees. 
'  No.  16.  A  rather  w^ak  sto6k  in  two  Stewarton-boxes,  having 
passed  the  winter  safdy,  I  see  by  my  notes  was  rather  weak 
in  the  middle  of  May,  but  by  the  16th-  of  June  it  had  become 
populous,  and  I  then  placed  a  regular-sized  super  on  it,  which 
was  at  once  taken  possession  of,  and  work  commenced  forth- 
with. A  third  breeding-box  being  added  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  and  extra  mie  weather  commencing  on  the  22nd, 
work  proceeded  both  at  top  and  bottom,  until  by  the  2nd  of 
July  the  first  super  was  filled,  sealed,  and  taken  off,  nett 
weight  20  lbs.  Another  was  at  once  placed  on,  which  in  three 
weeks  contained  SI  lbs.  nett,  making  a  total  of  61  lbs*  The 
three  breeding-boses  now  weigh  67  lbs.  nett. 

No.  2.  Another  Stewarton,  the  best  queen  I  ever  possessed. 
She  led  off  a  swarm  on  the  11th  of  June,  1866,  which  in  my 
absence  was  placed  in. a  oommon  straw  hive.  On  the  1st  of 
July  this  queen  again  led  off  a  virgin  swarm,  which  was  hived 
in  two  Stewarton-boxes  and  stored  sufficient  honey  to  live 
tiirough  the  winter.  One  box  was  completely  and  the  other 
about  half  filled,  the  stock  weighing  last  autumn  38  lbs.  gross, 
and  in  the  spring,  on  the  20th  of  March,  28  lbs.,  and  by  the 
27th  of  April  40  lbs. ;  it  then  decreased,  and  by  the  middle  of 
May  weighed  only  86  lbs.,  all  gross. 

The  fecundity  of  this  queen  was  such  that  on  the  2nd  of 
June  the  hive  was  crowded,  so  I  at  once  placed  a  third  breed- 
ing-box under  and  a  super  over.  Work  was  begun  is  both 
simultaneously,  and  on  the  23rd  of  June,  I  facc'ed  preparations 
for  swarming  had  oommenced,  so  I  added  a  fourth  breeding- 
box,  yet  in  spite  of  this  they  swarmed  on  tb«  28th,  in  my 
absence,  and  after  a  momentary  sojourn  on  a  nuq>bexry  tree 
decamped  to  the  woods,  and  were,  of  course,  lost.  The  super 
was  now  neatly  full  bat  not  sealed,  so  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
matters  as  they  were.  A  second  swarm  came  off  on  the  6th  of 
July,  waight  6  lbs. ;  and  a  third  on  the  8th,  weighing  3  lbs., 
both  of  which  are  now  good  fair  stocks.  The  old  hive  ol  bees 
now  finished  its  supers  22  Ibs^  Qeit,  and  combed  the  fourth 
breeding-box,  whidi  I  haT».r^miove<).  221bs..of  h^n^,  two  atid 
a  half  breeding-boxes  combed,  and  three  swanns,  leaving  the 
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old  hive  a]i>ont  56  lbs.  nett,  oonstitnte,  I  think,  a  itax  letolt  for 
one  qaeen  in  a  season. — J.  B«,  Brackfn  Hillf  JBrigg» 
[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  -again  Irom  7on.~Ei>B.] 


TAKING  HONEY  FROM  BAR-HIVES. 
I  WAS  Teiy  mnoh  amnsed  at  reading,  at  page  380,  Kr.  J.  E. 
Beyton'B  aeconnt  of  taking  honey  out  of  his  "  bar-frame  hive." 
I  ean  eay  with  truth  that  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
Sn  the  same  difficulty,  and  some  have  been  so  who  are  not 
amateurs  in  bee-keeping.  I  have  seyeral  hives  made  after 
fh^  style  of  the  Woodbury  nine-bar  and  frame  hives,  but 
would  not  use  them  at  any  price  again,  if  I  were  without  them; 
hi  fact,  I  never  take  honey  from  them  except  by  bell-glasses, 
^he  best  hive  I  now  have  in  use  is  one  made  after  Huberts 
book  or  leaf  hive.  The  frames  are  held  together  by  two  rods 
from  each  end  of  the  hive ;  between  each  end  room  is  left  for 
nine  frames,  which  are  screwed  up,  and  each  end  has  a  glass 
in  it,  so  that  I  can  see  if  the  combs  are  full.  The  top  at  one 
end  is  fastened  with  hinges,  at  the  other  end  by  a  rod  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  screws  up.  The  top,  when  loose,  lifts  up  like 
the  lid  of  a  box.  When  I  take  out  a  frame  I  loosen  this 
from  its  neighbour  with  a  knife,  after  having  raised  the  lid  a 
little,  but  not  so  that  a  bee  can  escape;  I  draw  out  the  frame, 
and  push  up  the  end  of  the  hive  to  the  remaining  bees,  and 
you  still  have  a  full  hive.  All  my  hives  are  full  of  combs  at 
the  end  of  the  season ;  some  with  six,  some  with  seven,  and  so 
on,  aooording  to  the  season  or  the  quantity  taken.  All  who 
have  seen  the  hives  which  I  use  say  they  are  the  best  for 
manipulation,  with  one  exception.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
them  to  any  who  are  within  easy  distance  of — ^A  South  Laiica- 

SHTRB  BbE-EEEPER. 

P.S. — I  hope  the  readers  of  "  oTjr  Journal "  will  not  think 
that  I  in  any  way  consider  Mr.  Woodbuiy^s  hives  are  useless— 
bu:  from  it. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  paraphernalia  of  bars  and 
frunes  are  worse  than  useless  to  a  bee-keeper  who  does  not 
possess,  and  cannot  attain,  the  amount  of  oourage  and  skill 
which  would  enable  him  to  manipulate  them.  It  is,  however, 
quite  too  late  in  the  day  to  question  .the  value  of  an  invention 
of  such  proved  utility.  The  proprietor  of  a  lot  of  frame  hives 
who  eannot  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which  they 
possess,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  somewhat  the  same  predicament 
aa  the  cockney  who,  setting  up  for  a  countiy  gentleman, 
deemed  it  the  correct  thing  to  keep  his  stables  f  uU  of  hunters, 
^ot  one  of  which  he  ever  ventured  to  mount.] 


APIARIAN  VARIETIES. 
(C<mtinaed  from  page  418). 

Ths  Wiktbr  or  1865-6.— Although  the  winter  of  1864-5'  was 
eo  destructive,  that  of  1865-6  has  been  equally  favourable. 
Scarcely  any  deaths  have  taken  place  within  the  hives,  whilst 
the  bees  have  consumed  but  little  food.  It  is  natural  that 
during  a  mild  season  they  need  exert  themselves  but  little  in 
order  to  raise  the  temperature,  but  may  remain  in  the  quiescent 
state  which  they  usually  assume  only  during  the  latter  part  of 
autumn.  This  winter  affords  us  also  another  remarkable  proof 
of  how  much  the  bee-master  may  contribute  to  a  good  and 
eheap  wintering  of  his  stocks  by  placing  them  in  a  suitable 
loeality,  and  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the  influence  of 
severe  cold.  If  no  destructive  second  winter  follows,  and  we 
have  but  a  moderate  spring,  the  bee-master  may  take  fresh 
courage,  and  looking  forward  to  the  augmentation  of  his  stock, 
bhonld  prepare  hives  for  the  reception  of  ntttnerOUS  swarms.  ^ 

Fbbdziio. — ^I  hold  continual  feeding  to  be  an  -abtise.  Feeding 
is  an  evil  that  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  mosf  extreme 
eases,  and  even  then  the  insertion  of  a  plate  filled  with  food  is 
a  far  more  oonvenient  and  natural  mode  of  supplying  it  than 
the  repeated  substitution  of  the  feeding-trough.  Bu^it  is  said 
the  use  of  the  latter  at  the  commeneement  of  spring  will  pro- 
mote early  breeding  and  accelerate  swarming.  To  concede  the 
justice  of  this  assertion  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  bee-keeping  in  straw  hives.  Those  who  use 
straw  hives  must  seek  to  multiply  them,  otherwise  they  can 
devote  none  to  the  brimstone-pit  in  autumn,  and,  consequently, 
can  leap  nothing;  but  it  is  different  with  depriving  hives, 
where  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  bees  swarm  or 


zenaln  muted ;  by  r«no?ing  frdl  hoaey-bozes  ths  beekeeper 
may  obtain  as  large,  nay,  sometimes  a  larger,^  honey  barreat 
than  by  destroying  swavms  in  antninn,  at  all  events  ha  will 
obtain  finer  honey ;  bnt  if  one  wishes  for  an  increase  of  stoekn, 
who  would  try  to  force  swarms  by  continued  feeding  and  tllB 
expenditure  of  so  much  honey  during  the  robbing-time  of  early 
spring,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  yield  a  profit, 
when,  he  can  get  them  so  safely  and  so  easily  at  his  own  time 
by  artificial  means  ? 

The  Eotptiak  versus  the  Itauam  Bbb. — I  have  received  so 
many  letters  fro;n.  persons  who  imagine  that  I  have  already 
obtained  the  Egyptian,  bee,  that  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
inquiries,  I  wish  to  state  that,  interesting  as  are  the  observationa 
which  Herr  Vogel  has  already  made  with  regard  to  this  bee,  I 
have  taken  no  steps,  whatever  to'  establish  it  in  my  apiary, 
inasmuch  as  one  cannot  keep  two  races  perfectly  pate  in  the 
same  place ;  but  I  am  so  firmly  convinced  that  the  Italian 
bee  is  the  queen  of  all  races,  Uiat  she  is  the  ne  plus  ultra 
in  beauty,  good  nature,  industry,  and  ability  to  defend  herself, 
that  for  this  reason  I  would  exchange  her  for  no  other.  That 
she  may  "be  maintained  thriving  and  pure  in  our  climate  is 
manifested  by  thirteen  years*  experience,  during  which  she  has 
been  improved  by  careful  bree^g.  This  was  proved  at  the 
last  exhibition  at  Briinn,  where  of  the  four  queens  brought 
from  Italy  none  were  equal  in  beauty  to  the  one  foQnd  in  the 
hive  exhibited  by  me. — Dziebzon.  ' 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

BxuBEDiTnc  FBOM  RELATED  F0WI.S  (JSroJUna).— Breeding  ttom.  related 
fowls,  or  **  breeding  in-ana-in,"  m  it  is  termed,  asually  eaiuea  the  chickens 
to  be  smaller  and  weaker  than  their  parents. 

Fakrwobth  Poultbt  .Brow.—*'  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  not  received 
my  prize  money  nor  silver  medal.  I  have  written  twice,  and  have  as  yet 
had  no  reply.  I  also  won  a  silver  cnp,  bnt  as  I  went  to  the  Show  I  brought 
it  away  with  me.— John  Cnosi^ifp.  Jim.,  Wakefield."  Mr.  James  Jackeon, 
of  Garden  Street,  Bary,  Lancasnire,  also  states  that  he  has  not  yet 
received  his  cnps.  .        . 

UxxYBD  TWe  (•^-^).--Two'toes  being  Joined- together  on  the  foot  of 
a  fowl  is  a  disad^sntage,  bnt  not  a  lisqoulflcation.  It  Is  not  importan. 
for  breeding-porposes.  In  an  exhibition  it  is  better  that  the  fourth  and 
fifth  toes  shqold  bewell  defined  4Ad  geparate.  We  have  answered  for 
Dorkings.  If  in  any  othdt  breed  thai  shoold  have  bat  four  toes  there  is 
a  fifth,  it  is  a  disqaaliflcation.    -    '     ; 

CRAanavG  (Jfm.  £.).— Cramming  BhotUd  never  last  more  than  a  fort 
night,  after  that  the  food'  it  Wasted.  ^4%e  bird  makes  lat  and  loses  flesh. 
Shnt  the  birds  np  nowin  BXt  ontholi^  or  a  large  plg-cttye  whiidi  is  bigh 
enongh  to  allow  them  to  roost.  Feed.lhem  in  a  pig'troiudi  three  times 
per  dayjgivinA  each  time  as  mnoh  as  Ih'ey  eat  np  clean.  Oatmeal  mixed 
with  mitt;  a  uttle  pea  or  beanmeal'will  do  good  every  other  day.  The 
tiongh  most  be  qnlte  clean  before  freah*;  food  U  pat  in.  If  yon  attend  te 
this  cramming  is  nnneoeiyary. 

BuoHTOR  PooLTBT  SHOW  (F^ir  PJofi^.—SUght  apgavant  disoreMneies 
will  always  occur ;  but  the  Judges  have  to  make  their  awards  on  the  total 
amount  of  merit  possessed  by  one  pen  as  compared  with  the  total 
merit  of  •  other,  and  a  deficiency  In  01ie"poiht  may  be  ontweigbed  by 
great  ex  eW  nee  in  other  points. 

lirctmjLttA  (H.  a.  £.).— Ton  mast  tel^  telflietadterUaements  or  write 
to  the  makers  for  prices,  &c.  Egss  for  sitting  shoold  not  be  older  than  a 
fortnight.    We  do  not  understand  your  other  question.  * 

Book  (T.  D.).— As  you  require  inforMMion  relative  to  manures,  cows 
and  cattle,  yon  most  procure  a  book-bri  ftMAnff,  for  there  is  no  pnblf* 
cation  on  those  three  departments  oftly*  •  Mr<  Morton  and  Mr..St^hens 
have  each  published  on  general  farming,  fnxi  their  books  are  expemnve. 

Mahagemxmt  ov  Bexb  (A.  £.).—  !,  iVe.do  not  feed  bees  placed  in 
nucleus-boxes  unless  their  stores  run.  short.  2,  In  strengtiiening  a 
nnelens  try  adding  brood  comb,  all  the  bees  should  be  swept  oiI|  onless  the 
oomb  be  taken  from  the  saai«  stock  at  that  eaqaployed  in  the  ftDtmation  of 
the  little  colony,  and  within  a  few  days  of  its  establishment.  8,  We  be* 
lieve  a  queen  cannot  pass  throiu(h  an  ajperture  about  one-flfth  of  an  inch 
wide.  4,  Snccess  in  adding  a  liigurian  queod  to  a  stock  of  common  bees 
is  always  more  or  less  nnoertsln ;  bat  it  is  slid  that  if  a  stook  of  black 
bees  be  fumigated,  and  their  own  qneen  removed,  all  that  is  neoeasary  to 
iipsure  snccess  is  to  btu7  the  ItaUan  qneen.  In  the  heap  pf  siapefled  bees 
irben  they  are  beginning  to  recover,  and  leave  them  to  ascend  toffother 
amongst  the  combs.  6,  Moeh  Infortnatilm  may  be  derived  from  Mr. 
IiangBtA>th's  work,  as  well  as  from  M.  Hermann's  little  pampUei  on  the 
Italian  Alp  beow  but  we  know  of  no  book  specially  devoted  to  the  sabiect 
of  qaeen-Ereeding. 


POULTRY  MARKET.«-Dboemm»  10: 

Wx  have  largo  s4ipplles  afid  n  Yery  doll  trade.    There  Is  hardly  sale  at 
any  price  tor  inlcriar  goods,  i  >   :     . 
s  d.  "  S(  d 


Large  Fowls a  ,  6  to  8    0 

Smaller  do. 2    0       2    8 

Chickens  1*8    '*  1    6 

Oeese B*  0     ,^  6 

Dnoks 19       9    0 

Pigeons 0    8       0    9 


Pheaaanta 
Partridges 
Qfouae  .... 


•.d  B.  d 
1  9to8  e 
16      19 


Rabfaita... 
Wild  do... 


1  9 
.  S  0 
.  1    4 

.0-9 


2  0 

S  « 

1  I 

0  9 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Month 

Week. 

DEGEMBEB  18-24, 1866. 

Average  Temperature 
near  London. 

Bain  in 
89  years. 

8nn 
Bises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Hoon 
Bises. 

Moon 
Seta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Sun. 

Year. 

18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 

Tu 

W 

Tb 

P 

8 

Sua 

M 

Erica  exsurgens 

ExB£R  Wbxk. 

Sun's  declination  28°  27'  s. 

St.  Thomas. 

Diosma  ericoides. 

4  SUMDAY  IK  AdVKHT. 

Eutaxia  myrtifolia. 

44.9 
44.1 
43.5 
44.6 
44.1 
48.8 

82.5 
88.2 
88.7 
83.8 
82.5 
81.8 
81.5 

Mean. 
88.6 
88.0 
88.9 
88.5 
88.5 
87.9 
87.6 

16 
14 
15 
19 
20 
16 

m.     h. 

4af8 
'5     8 
6      8 

6  8 

7  8 
7      8 
7      8 

ni.    h.  1  ra.*9  b. 
40af3     50afl 

50  8  ,  28      2 
60      8     16      3 

51  8  ,  12      4 

51  8     18      6 
62      8     29      6 

52  8  j  48      7 

ra.     h. 
18af8 
80     4 
47     6 
0      7 
8      8 
66      8 
40      9 

D.JS. 

12 
18 
O 

15 
16 
17 

m.  B. 
8  10 
2  40 
2  11 
1  41 
1  11 
0  41 
0    11 

852 
868 
864 

866 
866 
867 
868 

From  observations  taken  near  London  dnrinff  the  last  thirty-nine  years,  the  ayertfge  day  temp^atore  of  the  week  is  44.2^;  and  its  nisfai 
temperature  82.7°.    The  greatest  heat  was  57%  on  the  17th,  1882  and  1887 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  4%  on  the  24th,  1860.    The  greatest  tail  of 
rain  was  1.13  inch.    N.B.— The  Calendar  contains  the  names  of  plants  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
EXOTIC  FERNS. 


XOTIC  Fcms  are  stich  fa- 
vonritca  Uiat  I  need  make 
no  apolo^  for  ofVering  a 
few  remanis  on  tJieir  ma- 
nagt^mLiLt. 

Some  peoplt)  have  an 
idea  that  Ferns  Hke  plenty  of  water,  and  therefore  always 
keep  them  excessively  wet ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
favourable to  their  successful  culture.  They  require  care- 
ful attention  as  regards  water,  and  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  potted  must  be  kept  in  a  moderately  moist  state,  but 
on  no  account  be  water-logged.  Stagnant  water,  indeed, 
is  most  injurious  to  them,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that 
the  water  does  not  pass  freely  through  the  pot,  the  drain- 
age ought  to  be  examined,  and  if  the  roots  are  found  to  be 
in  an  unhealthy  state,  part  of  the  earth  should  be  removed, 
especially  that  immediately  above  the  crocks.  To  effect 
this  a  pointed  stick  ought  to  be  thrust  through  the  under 
part  of  the  ball,  and  on  moving  it  gently  the  crocks  and 
mould  will  fall  away,  leaving  the  fibrous  roots  hanging  to 
the  ball,  which  should  also  be  reduced,  removing  all  un- 
healthy roots  and  soil,  so  that  the  plant  may  be  returned 
into  a  pot  of  the  same  size  as  that  firom  which  it  was  taken, 
of  even  a  size  smaller  may  be  used.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  place  it  in  a  pot  that  has  been  washed  clean,  and  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

After  potting  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to  until  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  a  moist  warm  atmo- 
sphere will  be  more  congenial  to  its  well-being  than  too 
much  water  at  the  roots ;  but  in  order  to  insure  fine,  hand- 
some specimens  they  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  as  after 
a  plant  has  received  sucn  a  check  it  would  have  no  chance 
to  compete  with  one  that  had  always  been  kept  in  a  healthy 
free-growing  state. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  Ferns,  and  take  a  personal 
interest  in  growing  them,  it  is  a  very  interesting  study  to 
watch  the  first  development  of  the  young  plants  from  the 
spores  into  their  tiny  moss-like  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  mould  in  which  they  were  placed.  If  a  particular  sort 
is  wanted,  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  the  spores  are  placed 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  same  house  with  the  specimen 
plants,  for  if  it  is  so  placed,  instead  of  having  the  sort 
which  you  had  carefully  selected,  there  will  most  likely  be 
half  a  dozen  species,  and  these  the  commonest  and  most 
easily  cultivated  in  the  collection.  The  seed-pan  ought 
to  be  placed  in  another  house  where  there  are  no  Ferns 
ripening  their  spores,  and  the  pan  must  be  effectually 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A  square  of  glass 
ought  also  to  be  placed  over  it  in  order  to  secure  a  moist 
atmosphere.    The  glass  should  be  tilted  a  little,  and  wiped 
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occasionally  after  the  spores  begin  to  vegetate,  as  they  are 
liable  to  damp-off  if  the  air  is  stagnant  around  them. 

I  have  raised  some  of  the  native  and  hardy  sorts — Cete- 
rach  officinarum,  some  of  the  Aspleniums,  Athyriums,  &c. 
— in  a  shaded  part  of  the  greenhouse,  but  the  exotic  sorts 
must  be  kept  in  a  stove  temperature  never  below  55°  at 
night,  and  a  high  moist  temperature  will  cause  them  tp 
vegetate  all  the  sooner. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  will  bear  handling  they 
ought  to  be  potted  singly  in  OO-sized  pots.  The  compost 
which  I  use  for  that  purpose,  and  which  suits  almost  all 
sorts  of  Ferns,  is.two-tliirds  turfy  peat  and  one-third  turfy 
loam,  not  too  much  decayed,  mixing  with  it*,  for  the  first 
potting,  a  liberal  quantity  of  silver  sand  and  some  charcoal 
broken  up.  No  manure  is  at  any  time  added  to  it ;  I  have 
always  found  it  to  be  injurious  to  them. 

Ammoniacal  vapour  from  the  evaporating-troughs,  whicH 
Vines,  Pines,  Begonias,  and  some  other  stove  plants  de- 
light in,  is  injurious  to  Ferns;  strong,  robust  fronds  of 
Blechnum  brasiliense  have  been  thus  rendered  unsightly, 
and  the  more  tender  fronds  of  the  Adiantums  have  been 
shrivelled  up  owins;  to  the  same  cause. 

After  the  plants  have  quite  filled  the  small  pots  in  which 
they  were  first  placed,  and  have  made  strong  growths,  they 
must  be  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger,  taldng  care  that 
these  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant ;  a 
48- sized  pot  would  be  the  best;  if  the  plant  has  grown 
strongly  it  might  be  placed  in  a  32 ;  but  I  find  it  is  the 
best  way  to  give  several  shifts  in  the  course  of  the  growing 
season,  using  the  peat  and  loam  in  a  rougher  state  as  the 
plants  increase  in  size.  I  take  care  to  place  some  of  the 
most  turfy  part  of  the  peat  immediately  above  the  crocks, 
which  ought  also  to  be  clean  and  put  in  with  care,  a  large 
concave  piece  being  first  placed  over  the  hole,  leaving  a 
hollow  immediately  above  it.  Before  potting,  the  plants 
must  also  be  in  a  moist  state,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  water 
them  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  potting  is  performed,  but 
rather  to  defer  doing  so  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  give 
enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  mass,  not  watering 
again  until  the  plants  actually  want  it.  The  house  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a  moist  state  by  damping  the  paths  and 
sprinkling  the  hot- water  pipes  severed  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  I  prefer  a  moist  atmosphere  to  syringing  the 
plants  overhead,  which  is  never  done  nere,  as  it  quite  spoils 
the  appearance  of  the  golden  and  silver-leaved  Gymno^ 
grammas,  which  are  mixed  amongst  the  others. 

I  will  add  a  list  of  soii;s  which  I  consider  the  most 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  the  size  of  some  of  them  here. 

Lomaria*  gibba,  5  feet  across,  with  fronds  2  feet  9  inches 
long,  and  growing  in  a  17-inch  pot,  is  the  finest  specimen 
we  have  here. 

Adiantum  (Santa  Catharina),  6  feet  2  inches  across,  with 
fronds  3  feet  2  inches  long,  is  the  most  noble-looking  of  all 
the  Maiden-hairs.  It  must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  as 
the  stalks  of  the  fronds  have  a  tendency  to  lengthen  too 
much. 

Dryopteris  nobilis,  3  feet  4  inches  across,  length  of  fronds 
1  foot  11  inches ;  the  fronds  are  very  slightly  variegated. 

GymnogrammaLaucheana,  3  feet  8  inches  across,  length 
Mo.  961.— Vox*  XZXVI.,  Old  SsBiae. 
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oi  fronds  1  foot  11  inches.  This  is  the  deepest  yeUow  of  sU 
the  QTinnogrammas,  and  is  of  a  more  oompaot  habit  than  the 
others. 

Fteris  eretioa  alho-lineata,  8  feet  7  inches  across,  length  of 
fronds  2  feet  5  inches.  This  is  a  desirable  Tariefy,  but,  like 
Pterifl  tricolor,  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  brown  scale,  which 
fastens  on  the  old  fronds,  and  has  to  be  deared  off  by  washing 
iheM  with  a  sponge  and  water  at  85". 

Fteris  soabemla,  breadth  across  4  feet,  length  of  fronds 
1  floot  6  inches.  This  is  a  Tery  pretty  little  Fern,  bat  if  there 
are  any  thrips  in  the  hoase  they  will  surely  find  it  oat,  as, 
indeed,  they  will  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ferns,  except  the 
Gymnogrammas,  which  no  insect  seems  to  attack.  The  readiest 
'mrnj  to  destroy  thrips  is  by  famigating  with  tobacco. 

iuftantom  maor(^hyllam,  4  feet  4  inches  across,  length  of 
fronds  2  feet. 

Adiantom  colpodes,  2  feet  11  inches  across,  length  of  fronds 
1  foot  3  inches.  This  is  a  yezy  osefol  Fern  in  the  way  of 
▲.  ooBeatnm,  bat  the  fronds  are  tinged  with  red  like  A.  tinctmn. 
It  does  well  in  a  greenhouse  temperatim,  and  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  division. 

Adiantom  venosom.  This  is  of  the  most  heantilDl  green  of 
.aD,  bat  the  fronds  are  very  tender.  It  reqoiies  a  store  tenqpe- 
'xatvre. 

Adiantam  farleyense.  A  yeiy  fine  Fern,  which  seems  to  be 
^  f^ee  growth, 

Adiantam  tinetom.    A  pretty  sort,  bat  a  bad  grower. 

Adiantam  chilense.    Also  a  bad  grower. 

Oymaogramma  penxviana  argyrophylla.  A  yery  fine  silTBiy- 
IntiBi  Tariety  which  makes  a  large  specimen. 

Qspnlnogramma  tartarea  and  efarysophylla. 

Heehnom  brasilienJe  and  oorooyadenee. 

Adiantam  eoneatom. 

Platyceriom  akioome  and  c^ande. 

The  kst  two  may  be  grown  on  blocks ;  the  former  will  sne- 
^wed  in  a  greenhoase  temperatare. 

Lygodiom  scandens.    A  climbing  Fern. 

KodiochlaBna  niTca. 

Todea  pellacida  reqaires  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  more 
enitahle  fer  a  case  than  a  common  stoTO  temperatare. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  gr^at  many  more  may  be  added  to  the 
aboYO  list  of  good  distinct  exotic  Ferns,  but  these  are  all  1 
iMVfe  had  experience  with  that  are  worth  general  caltiTation. 
QDd  persons  idio  can  only  grow  a  limited  nnmber  sneh  a  list  wifl 
be  useiol;  and  if  the  few  remarks  which  I  haive  made  on  their 
treatment  be  of  any  service  to  those  who  have  not  had  se  moeh 
experience  as  myself,  I  shall  be  amply  vewarded. — J.  DoucHJks, 
LaxfordHaU. 


With  respect  to  arches,  or,  as  we  sometimes  find, 
openings,  to  let  the  rootlets  oat  from  the  inside  to  the  oat- 
side  border,  I  question  if  ii  wonUL  not  be  better  to  btriU 
straight  npiigbt  piUars,say  3  by  2  leetM  eveiy  6  er  8  feel,  nd 
then  to  pfause  a  good  block  of  timber  at  the  top.  If  ym  aett- 
sider  a  Vine  growing  in  a  pot,  would  it  not  be  better  to  knoek 
the  bottom  out  of  the  pot,  and  plaoe  it  in  a  pan  of  goodiidi 
compost,  than  to  let  the  Vine  push  theyoong  rootlets  ihi«i|^ 
the  small  hole  at  the  bottom  7  I  mention  this  becanse  bobm 
gardeners  seem  to  think  it  matters  little  whether  the  mnk  is 
big  or  little,  if  only  there  is  one. 

Sapposing  that  the  Vines  grown  by  •*  Vms"  were  to  Aow 
signs  of  sickness  after  being  planted  two  or  threeyeazB^  it 


take  three  more  years  to  lift  them  and  prepare  i 

bring  tiiem  into  a  good  froiting  conditioDk---J.  Oobb,  jti^imrth. 


VINE-BORDERS. 

TouB  correspondent  "Vitis"  has  tempted  me  to  support 
Ifr.  John  Wills  in  aH  that  he  has  said  relative  to  the  making 
of  Vine-borders. 

'  I  consider,  from  my  experience,  that  Vine-borders  onght  to 
be  8  feet  deep  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and 
VlKmld  be  raised  2  or  even  3  feet  next  to  the  house,  and 
ttU  gently  at  the  sides  to  1  or  2  feet.  I  think  that  on  a 
■pan-roofed  house  running  due  north  and  south  the  sun  would 
httre  great  influence  during  the  summer  months,  and  that 
in  the  autumn  and  winter,  by  a  covering  of  beards,  the  heavy 
nins  would  run  off  the  border  better ;  for  I  do  not  like  from  a 
new  Vine-border  to  have  all  the  fertilising  substancee  washed 
amongst  the  drainage.  The  compost  I  recommend  is  formed 
in  these  proportions : — Twenty  cartloads  of  maiden  loam  from 
an  old  pasture  (brown  turfy  loam  I  like  the  best),  two  cartloads 
of  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  horse  and  cow,  in  equal  parts, 
two  cartloads  of  oyster-shells,  and  two  cartloads  of  rough  bones, 
with  hiflf  a  liNtd  of  one-inch  bones ;  the  whole  to  be  turned  over 
three  times  a-fortnight,  so  as  to  be  thorouf^y  incorporated. 
I  consider  this  sufficient,  with  the  mixing  the  materials  reeeive 
(taring  the  process  of  wheeling  to  where  the  border  is  being 
formed. 

The  bottom  of  the  border,  I  think,  would  be  better  if  oon- 
oreted  in  a  gentle  slope  from  the  house,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  G.  Abbey  for  his  pits  for  wintering  bedding  plants.  On 
the  top  of  this  concrete — ^I  mean  only  to  concrete  the  outside 
border — ^place  1  foot  of  rough  stones  and  brickbats,  inclining  to 
rather  smidl  stones  towards  the  top.    On  these  place  6  inches 


PEAR  CULTURE. 

{ConHrmed  from  page  443.) 
Plakvimo.— The  best  time  to  plant  Pisar  trees,  wheliiflr  on 
the  Pear  or  Quince  stock,  is  when  the  foliage  haa  pari^or 
wholly  fallen,  or  in  November.  The  distance  at  which  I  prvler 
to  plant  them  is  6  feet  apart  every  way,  though  it  may  be  vedoeed 
to  4  feet.  I  like  the  trees  to  be  6  feet  apwt,  as  when  planted 
more  closely  the  foliage  shades  the  ground  too  mudi  to 
render  their  culture  successful  where  the  climate  is  cold,  and 
the  soil  adverse ;  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  e«rth,  aad  its 
subsequent  radiation,  being  all-important.  I  find,  alsa,  that 
close  planting  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  growth  rather  tfuui 
fertility ;  for  trees,  to  be  fruitful,  require  aU  the  light  wo-  i 
give  them.  Another  objection  which  I  have  to  dose  ;  ~ 
is  that  the  trees  soon  become  too  erowded,  and  hewc 
pinched  and  frequently  lifted,  require  thinning.  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  mean  4  feet  apart  is  too  doaa  to  pbift 
bush  and  pyramid  Pear  trees  on  Quince,  or  even  Pear  atoski, 
bat  unless  there  be  space  grosuid  to  plant  thinnings,  I  ^aalk 
that  distance  should  be  increased,  so  that  the  trees  ma^  ba 
planted  at  the  distances  at  which  they  are  to  remain.  Thoaa 
who  can  afford  room  for  thinnings  may  plant  4  feet  apart,  at 
which  distance  the  trees  will  not  be  crowded  for  three  or  foor 
years,  and  those  not  having  spare  ground  may  phmt  them  ift 
the  distances  at  whi<^  they  are  to  remain.  In  most  gardens 
there  is,  in  addition  to  a  walk  all  round,  one  thinNigfa  tha 
centre,  dividing  the  area  into  two  partv,  or  cross  wafts  ^SmAf 
ing  it  into  quarters.  Now,  I  take  adfvaatagB  of  the  waDoi  aft 
i^ond  to  plant,  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  walk  to  that  oil 
which  Oie  wall  is  situated,  a  row  of  pynonid  and  bui^  Imit 
trees.  These  are  planted  3  feet  feom  the  walk  on  a  i^iaat 
border,  and  at  6  feet  apart.  The  trees  cannot  under  aagr  «r- 
eumstances  shade  anything  but  the  six-feet  border  and  the 
walk ;  the  idea  which  some  entertain  that  they  shade  the  fruit 
border  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  is  erroneous,  unlen 
they  are  allowed  to  attain  dimensions  more  suited  to  orchard 
trees,  whi(xb  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  A  bush  or  a  pyraasiid 
should  be  no  higher  than  that  all  its  wants  can  be  supplied 
without  stepping  off  the  ground,  and  one  6  feet  in  diameter  at 
its  base,  snd  6  or  7  feet  high,  will  produoe'ss  much  fndt  aa  % 
large  straggling  tree. 

Where  there  are  cross  wmlhs  a  IS-feet  border  may  be  i 
on  each  side,  and  two  rows  of  trees  planted  in  quinennix  4 
in  each  border.  The  effect  of  these  trees  is  l^ghXy  i  ~  _ 
both  when  th^  are  in  blossom  and  when  loaded  with  fnH; 
lot  Pears  on  the  Quince,  and  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,,  art 
usually  higher  coloured  and  larger  if  well  fed. 

At  planting,  if  the  soil  is  not  rich,  that  the  trees  may 
start  vigorously,  a  barrowful  of  rich  soil  should  be  given  to 
eadi.  Equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  well 
mixed,  constitute  a  good  compost  for  the  purpose.  Holea 
9  feet  square  should  be  dug,  and  of  sueh  a  dep&  that  the  atsil 
wffl  not  only  be  as  deep  in  the  soil  as  it  was  before,  bat  so  UmI 
the  union  of  the  stock  and  seion  will  be  covered  to  the  deplk  of 
3  inches.  This  applies  to  trees  on  tiie  Quince  stook,  and  to 
those  on  the  Pear  which  have  been  worked  near  tke  iiinfaes^ 
and  this  they  should  be ;  but,  if  they  have  been  w(^»d  faigb^ 
do  not  plant  more  deeply  than  3  inches  above  the  hi(^Mst 
fibres,  for  no  good  results  from  burying  the  fiWes.  I  find  fliil 
the  Quince  roots  so  near  the  surface  that  it  is  desirable  to  ear 
tirely  cover  the  stock  with  soil.  After  placing  a  little  fresh 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  put  in  the  tree,  having  pre- 


of  rough  bones  and  oyster-shells  in  equal  parts,  a  good  strong  .  _ 

sod'  with  the  grass  downwards,  and  we  will  say  all  is  ready  for    viously  cut  in  any  thick  roots  to  within  a  foot  of  their 

MOeiving  the  compost.  t  leaving  the  fibres  untouched,  and  in  filling  in  aronnd  tbe  tree 
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tpxmBt  tiwm  odt  earef tOly,  woAong  in  the  «o9  iMtwaon  the 
007eral  layers  of  roots.  Ti&is  being  cUme,  gently  pressthe  soil 
#verttB  roots,  but  -mot  if  it  is  wet,  and  if  diy  a  good  wvtering 
iHll^berof  servioe ;  "ttien  spcead  amxdohing  of  littery  numnre 
ISiDohes  fsom  tiie •stem «J1  ronnd,  eaad  let  it  Temain  there  till 
qning,  vfaen  it  sheoid^be  -pointed  in.  Early  in'  Marsh  is  a  good 
time  to  do  so. 

la  seleeting- trees  choose  iliose  having  a  elsan,  elear,  straight 
stem,  with  side  shoots  near  the  baseband  eqnally  andra^er 
j^entlfnlly  tlistribated  tiiroaghont  the  length  of  the  stem. 
IVees- vhidh  hare  sfmrs  near  the  stem  on  the  side  shoots  are  to 
bO'preferred,  as  it  is  easier  to  thin  tiie  trees  than  to  famish 
tli^ 'vdth  spars,  ^en  onoe  tilie  shoots  are  formed  long  and 
spnrlees. 

When  the  bads  eomnkenoB  to  swell  the  greatest 'vigilaaee 
will  haye  to  be  exercised  to  beep  the  small  birds,  where  pl«iti« 
fcd,  from  taking  oat  the  oentre  of  many  of  the  bads.  /As  a 
pieyentiye  black  worsted  may  be  strong  from  branch  to  branch, 
•o  as  to  envelepe  them  in  a  nefc-like  eoTcring,  having  two^inch 
metdtes.  'This  is  the  best  protection  which  I  know.  Should 
the  nights  be  frosty  when  the  blossoms  expand,  a  piece  of  thin 
calico  or  tiffany  thrown  over  the  tree  will  be  safficient  to  pro- 
tect the  blossom  from  injury. 

After  the  froit  is  set,  if  the  soil  is  light,  a  malching  of  rich 
compost  an  inch  in  thickness  shoold  be  applied  for  a  distance 
of  a  yard  aroond  each  tree.  It  may  consist  of  eqoal  parts  of 
rotten  manure  and  torfy  loam,  and  be  repeated  at  monthly  in- 
tervals np  to  Aogost ;  or  it  may  be  formed  of  eqafd  parts  of 
any  good  nnstaoas  loam  and  fresh  horse  or  sheep  droppings, 
had  np  and  satnrated  with  strong  liquid  manure  or  ni^^t  soil. 
Batuzated  in  this  manner  twice,  these  ingredients,  if  laid  in  a 
heap  for  three  months,  then  turned  and  well  mixed,  will  in 
three  months  more  form  a  rich  and  snitable  compost  for  top- 
dzcasings.  For  heavy  soils  top-dressings  are  less  necessary  tiian 
lor  those  which  are  light.  Daring  dry  weather  after  the  fruit 
1b  set,  up  to  September,  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  may 
he  afforded  once  a-week,  which  is  better  than  many  driblets, 
ftnd  a  copious  watering  and  syringing  in  the  evenings  of  hot 
days  will  be  of  great  benefit.  In  good  soils  a  soaking  of  liqtiid 
Aanure  after  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  and  agahi  during  the 
first  dry  weather  in  July,  will  mostly  be  sufficient,  if  the  trees 
have  had  one  or  more  top-dressings  of  rich  compost,  with 
occasional  waterings  in  dry  periods.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
And  dryness  of  the  season  must  be  considered,  and  on  this 
aeeonnt  no  definite  rules  for  the  application  of  water  or  liquid 
aumure  can  be  laid  down.  Manure  water  may  be  formed  of 
1  lb.  of  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water. 

Soils. that  are  rich  may  not  need  top-dressing,  as  in  such  the 
roots  will  penetrate  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and  to  summer  top- 
dress  the  trees  in  their  case  will  only  serve  to  deprive  the  roots 
at  tax  and  sun  heat.  About  two  quarts  of  soot  strewed  around 
each  tree  in  a  oirde,  from  2  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  early  in 
March,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  throu^out  the 
Slimmer,  will  prove  of  greater  benefit  than  top-dressings  where 
ttifi  soil  is  rich  and  deep. 

'The  trees  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  half  a 
dosen  fruit  in  the  first  yaar;  but  in  the  following  season  a 
dozen  and  a  half  will  not  be  too  many,  and  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  bear  an  additional  dozen  annually  until  they  fi£ffiord 
for  a  good  crop  a  peck  of  fruit,  which  will  be  about  l^e  sixth 
#vear,  ordinary-sized  trees  being  planted.  The  trees  will  then 
be. 6  or  7  feet  in  hei^^t,  «nd  ?  to  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
I  do  not  .wish  for  larger  trees  in  the  open  quarfeera,  as  then  they 
lAade  more  ground  than  that  on  which  they  stand. 

By  June  shoots  will  be  of  sufficient  length  for  stopping, 
which  should  be  done  when  they  have  made  three  leaves,  then 
take  out  their  points  at  the  third  leaf,  working  downwards  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  until  you  reach  shoots  that  are  not 
nearly  so  vigorous  nor  so  long,  and  these  must  not  be  stopped 
or  pinched  until  they  have  formed  six  leaves,  then  pinch  out 
th^  points.  A  well-disposed  shoot  should  be  preserved,  as  a 
leader,  and  this  skay  make  six  leaves,  and  then  have  its  point 
pjnehed  out.  Any  shoots  that  come  after  that  during  the  sea- 
son are  to  have  their  points  taken  out  above  the  third  leaf  of 
the  last  growth,  and  this  throughout  the  season.  No  knife  is 
needed,  the  fin^r  and  thumb  will  do  all  that  is  required,  and, 
bvtter  than  all,  no  winter  pruning  is  necessary  except  to  re- 
move irregular  ^^wths  and  thin  out  the  branches  where  th^ 
seem  disposed  to  grow  too  closely  to  form  a  symmetrical  head. 
_^e  sooond  year's  treatment  is  simply  a  repetition  of  that 
pmnraed  during  the  first  as  to  pinching  or  stopping,  top-dress- 
ing} and  watei^ig.    In  tiie  autumn  of  Uie  first  year  the  ground 


should  be  oovered  for  3  feet  round  tiie  stem  wifii  a  mulching  of 
Htt«y  manore,  the  surface  having  been  previously  stirred  or 
loosened  with  afork,  yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  disturb  the  roots, 
which  will  be  near  the  surface. 

In  the  autumn  c)f  the  second  year  the  trees  will  most  likely 
require  lifting ;  but  this  will  be  best  indicated  by  their  vjigour 
during  the  'summer,  for  should  they  grow  so  strongly  as  to  re- 
quire mu<dli  pinching,  it  will  be  well  to  check  their  tenden<7  to 
do  so  by  a  jitdidous  and  careful  lifting  and  root-pruning  in 
autumn.  This  iff  best  performed  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall| 
digging  out  a  trench  15  or  18  iashes  from  the  stem,  and  lifting 
the  tree  out  of  ihe  ground  carefullv  with  as  much  earth  ad- 
hering to  the  roots  as  possible.  Any  thick  straggling  roots 
may  be  cut  in  to  within  15  inches  of  the  base  of  the  tree,  but 
do  not  interfere  with  the  fibres.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  poor 
some  of  the  compost  recommended  for  top-dressing  may  be 
placed' in  the  hole,  and  the  tree  planted  with  half  a  barrowful 
of  the  same  thrown  over  the  roots  in  the  process  of  replanting ; 
but  if  tiie  soil  is  so  lith.  that  ^e  trees  grow  too  vigorously  it 
will  only  he  neeessaxy  to  place  some  of  the  surface  soil  at.ihe 
bottom  of  the  hele,  and  fill  in  with  the  ordinary  soil.  Avoid 
phmMng  too  deeply ;  the  tree  shoald  not  be  deeper  than  it  was 
belore,  andmaldi  around  the  stem  with  littery  manure  fbr« 
distanae  of  d  feet  or  more,  or  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  a  feet 
fartfafir  than  th0.roots.ex4end.  This  will  proteot  the  roots  from 
cold,  and  tiie  transplantation  being  done  early,  they  will  maN 
progress  during  the  antunm,  and  be  ready  in  spring  to  sup- 
port the  blossom  andlruit  ae  well  as  those  of  trees  thatJunie 
not  been  moved. 

The  removal  of  the  trees  in  this  manner  will  .be  neeesssBEiy 
every  other  year,  if  the  soil  be  rich,  and  once  in  three  years 
alter  the  ftest  removal  ii  it  be  light  and  poor.  JSowever,  the 
best  criterion  is  tiie  growth.  When  that  becomes  vigorooa,  and 
can -hardly  be  nsstxainedl^  summer  pinching,  the  trees  should 
be  lifted'  in  tiie  following  autumn.  Biennial  or  trienniaH  are» 
moval  is  the  only  eligible  method  of  keeping  the  roots  out  4if 
bad  soil,  and  near  the  snrfaee,  where  they  can  be  fed  by  tap> 
dressings  and  liquid  manure ;  where  the  roots  are  long  and 
scantily  famished  with  fibres,  and  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
soil,  or  to  a  distance  from  the  stem  into  a  cold,  ungenialme- 
dium,  the  growths  are  correspondingly  gross,  long,  and  dewad 
of  spurs ;  whereas  judicious  lifting  and  root-pnming  cause  a 
multiplication  of  fibres  near  the  sinrface,  and  the  trees  bristle 
with  spam  and  fruit-buds,  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and  the 
fruit  fine  and  highly  coloured.  If  large  trees  are  desired,  then 
root-pruning  and  lifting  must  not  take  place  so  often,  but  stiH 
the  trees  may  have  wholesome  checks  by  these  means,  whcqa 
th^seem  di^sed  to  grow  too  vigorously.  Whenever  a  trea 
makes  much  wood,  and  shows  other  evidences  of  becoming  un- 
fruitful, the  tendency  will  be  best  overcome  by  lifting  and  root- 
pruning  i&.Navembsr,  which  may  safely  be  performed  until  ^a 
trees  lare  twenty  years  old,  and  how  much  longer  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  less  fre- 
quently the  operation  is  performed,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  trees ;  also  that  we  must  not  allow  trees  to  become 
biucren,  and  then  expect  to  remedy  the  evil  all  at  once.  Trees 
become  unfruitful  I7  degrees,  and  bringing  them  into  a  fruitM 
state  again  is  a  task  that  must  also  be  effected  by  degrees. 

By  the  sixth  year,  stopping  annually  as  advised  for  the  first 
season  after  planting,  the  trees  wiU  be  handsome  bushes  or 
pyramids  7  or  Q  feat  in  height,  and  nearly  as  much  throuc^^kt 
their  base  or  lower  branches,  and  these  being  as  large  as  they 
need  be,  the  trees  in  future  seasons  may  have  tiie  shoots 
pinched  at  the  third  leaf  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  above  remarks  all  apply  to  trees  that  are  presumed  to 
be  of  a  fruitful  size  when  planted,  nice  compact  bu£^es  or  py- 
ramids 4  feet  in  height  set  with  bloom-buds.  The  formation  of 
the  trees  I  shall  treat  of  hereafter,  and  in  condusion,  I  would 
recommend  those  having  only  a  limited  space,  who  wish  their 
trees  to  come  into  bearing  soon,  and  be  handsome  and  prolific, 
to  give  Pears  on  Quince  stocks  a  lair  trial,  and  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  residt.  I  know  nothing  better  calculated  to  interwt 
and  please  thsoi  Pear  trees  as  bushes  or  pyramids  on  the 
Quince. — Ot.  Abbey. 

(To  be  oontfBiied.) 


MELONS. 

Tms  observation  of  a  dressmaker  tiiat  "  there  was  nothiiig 
so  new  as  that  which  had  been  forgotten,^*  is  applicable  %> 
many  other  things  besides  fashionable  attire.  The  eagemess 
with  which  your  readers  have  accepted  your  kind  offer  of  seeds  ' 
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of  .the  Pocket  Melon,  is  only  one  ezAinple  of  the  truth  of  the 
dictam.  The  comparative  want  of  flayonr  in  this  variety  of 
Melon  has  eaased  it  to  drop  oat  of  general  ctdtivation,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  maintain  its  new  popularity  nidess  the  ex- 
perienoe  of  the  saooeeding  scunmer  shall  show  that  it  will  ripen 
its  fruit  with  less  heat  than  other  and  better  varieties.  I  trost 
that  those  who  may  make  any  experimental  trial  on  this  point, 
will  commnnioate  the  result  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  another  antiquated  Melon,  introduced  as  far  back  as 
A.D.  1597,  bat  which  would  now  be  a  novelty.  I  allude  to  the 
Banket  Melon  fCucumis  flexnosus),  cultivated  at  Nagasaki, 
and  said  by  Miller  to  be  delicious.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  fruit,  or  whether  it  is 
still  cultivated  in  England  ?— G.  S. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  ZONALE  AND  VARIEGATED 
PELARGONIUMS  OF   186C. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  observe  the  improvement  taking  place 
in  these  favourite  flowers  from  season  to  season ;  and  when 
many  are  added  to  the  large  number  we  already  possess  in  the 
eatalogues  sent  out  by  the  many  nurserymen  of  the  present 
day,  no  doubt  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobiiculture 
would  like  to  know  what  are  really  worth  growing  for  general 
purposes. 

In  order  of  merit,  I  place  first,  Le  Grand,  a  flue-habited  va- 
riety, a  good  grower  and  free  bloomer,  with  immense  trusses  of 
carmine  scarlet,  shaded  with  rose ;  could  one  throw  a  white 
eye  in  the  centre  it  would  be  more  beautiful  still. 

iSftr  jR.  Peel  is  another  gem  of  the  flrst  water,  in  colour  a  flne 
orange  scarlet,  with  large  trusses  of  bloom,  habit  dwarf,  and  a 
free  bloomer ;  a  flrst-class  Zonale  in  every  respect. 

Gladiateur,  for  size  of  flower,  is  unequalled  in  its  dass ;  in 
eolour  it  is  of  a  light  salmon,  fine  truss.  A  magnificent  Pelar- 
gonium for  the  conservatory ;  of  strong  habit. 

H,W.  Longfellow,— K  pretty  dark-shaded  salmon,  good  truss ; 
a  useful  variety. 

May  Queen. — Habit  and  truss  good,  lighter  in  colour  than 
Beaut^  de  Suresnes,  flower-stalks  well  elevated  above  the  foliage ; 
a  desirable  variety. 

I  now  come  to  the  variegated  class,  and  how  beautiful  these 
varieties  are !    Here  I  place  first 

Queen  of  IVicolory.— The  fiowers  of  this  variety  are  very  large, 
and  combined  with  its  beautiful  foliage  and  general  good  habit, 
it  will  take  its  stand  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  tricolor  dass.  Its 
leliage  has  a  fine  dark  centre  of  green,  and  a  wide  edging  of 
toe  yellow,  with  a  rich  band  of  crimson  running  into  the 
yellow. 

Bronze  Queen  is  a  variety  of  the  Gk>lden-leaf  section,  of  very 
dwarf  habit,  and  an  excellent  bloomer ;  trusses  of  good  size,  in 
oolour  orange  scarlet.  It  has  also  a  fine  bronze  zone  on  the 
yellow  leaf ;  it  would  make  an  excellent  second  row  in  a  ribbon 
border.    This  variety  must  be  grown  to  be  appreciated. 

I  think  many  readers  of  your  Journal  will  join  me  in  thank- 
ing Mr.  Pearson  for  his  excellent  paper  on  the  culture  of  this 
interesting  class  of  plants.  I  quite  coincide  with  him. — ^Nil 
Despbb&nduk. 


PINCHING  FRUIT  TREE   SHOOTS— PEAS- 
POTATOES. 

I  WAS  both  interested  and  amused  some  weeks  ago  by  the 
flrst  letter  of  your  reverend  correspondent,  *'  A  Constant 
Beadbb  "  (see  page  140),  and  I  thought  what  a  fortunate  man 
he  was  to  have  been  so  very  successful  in  such  a  season  as  the 
nngenial  and  sunless  one  we  are  now  splashing  through.  My 
smile,  however,  was  anything  but  an  ill-natured  one,  for  I  am 
as  fond  of  gardening  as  anybody,  and  I  think  it  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  a  quiet-paced  hobby,  especially  if  it  be  a  gardening 
one,  ridden,  and  patted  on  the  shoolder  with  so  much  pleasure 
and  contentment. 

"A  Constant  Bbadeb "  appears  indeed  to  have  gained 
wholesome  experience  and  knowledge  upon  a  point  respecting 
which  a  little  information  from  him  would  greatly  oblige  me. 
He  says,  "  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pinch  in  your 
young  shoots,"  and  he  adds  that  this  is  an  error  he  has 
learned  how  to  rectify.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  mistake  I 
bMin  to  think  I  have  myself  faUen  into,  and  if  he  wiU  kindly 
inform  your  readers  what  the  error  was,  what  the  result  of  the 
wrong-doing,  and,  finally,  what  is  his  practice  now,  and  by 


what  rules  and  times  he  gaides  it— I,  for  one,  shall  ieol  myseU 
not  a  little  indebted  to  him. 

I  gave  you  on  a  former  occasion  the  results  of  my  experience 
regarding  the  early  Peas  of  1865.  This  year  I  grew  for  the  first 
time  Dickson*s  First  and  Best.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  Uttl^ 
earlier  than  Sangster*s  No.  1,  but  I  did  not  find  it  in  any  other 
respect  better,  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  so  good  a  cropper,  I 
shidl  go  back  to  my  first  love.  Laxton*s  new  Pea  is  just  as 
large,  as  handsome,  and  as  free  a  bearer  as  its  raiser  said  it 
was,  but  I  do  not  like  the  flavour,  too  much  Pea,  and  I  shall 
not  grow  it  again.  For  the  same  reason,  and  because  it  is  not 
in  my  soil  a  productive  Pea,  I  dismiss  Yeitch's  Perfection. 
Sangster^s  No.  1,  Fairbeard's  Surprise  (which  I  prefer  to  its 
twin  brother  Champion),  Advancer,  and  Wonderful,  will  quite 
content  me  and  keep  m^  family,  not  a  small  one,  well  sup- 
plied. The  last-named  is,  as  well  as  Advancer,  a  seedling  of 
Br.  Maclean's,  and  is  of  good  flavour,  2i  feet  high,  and  a  profuae 
bearer. 

Of  Potatoes,  Mona's  Pride,  and  I  speak  now  from  the 
experience  of  several  seasons,  is  first  rate ;  and  Bivers's  Boyal 
Ashleaf  is  equally  good  and  prolific,  but  not  quite  so  early. — 
Thkta. 


POTATOES. 


To  those  who  prefer  the  usefal  to  the  ornamental  the  root 
about  which  I  write  to-day  is  of  far  greater  interest  than  that 
about  which  I  wrote  last.  It  appeals  to  a  more  general  want. 
We  can  do  without  a  Gladiolus,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  do 
without  a  Potato.  "  Them  Haricot  Baines  "  are  bat  a  poor 
substitute  even  at  the  table  of  the  well-te-do;  while  to  the 
poor  man,  whether  he  be  John  Bull,  Sandy  McAlHster,  or  Paddy 
O'Bourke,  it  is  an  indispensable;  and  albeit  political  econo- 
mists have  told  us  that  it  was  Paddy's  ruin  and  Sandy's  bane, 
yet  it  will  take  many  a  generation  of  William  Cobbetts  to  per- 
suade either  of  them  that  they  must  do  without  their  Potato. 
This  general  want,  and  the  desire  consequent  thereon  of  pos- 
sessing good  kinds  of  Potatoes,  have  led  to  a  great  multipli- 
cation of  sorts  said  to  b?  distinct,  but  many  of  which  are  very 
far  from  it ;  in  fact,  without  accusing  the  sellers  of  dishonesty, 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  many  so-called  sorts  and  the 
comparatively  few  really  good  ones.  There  is  firBt  ol  all  the 
raising  of  seed.  In  this  way  many  have  been  obtained.  lake 
seedlings  generally,  they  have  been  vigorous,  productive,  over- 
fiowing  with  juvenescence,  and  hence  have  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  the  raiser  superior  to  any  known  sort.  A  few  of  his 
neighbours  are  led  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  readily  endorse 
his  opinion,  and  Brown's  Eclipse  or  Smith's  Flourball  finds 
its  way  into  public  notice.  There  is  another  cause  still  more 
productive  of  increase  of  sorts — viz,  that  of  selected  strains. 
It  frequently  happens  that  some  one  or  two  roots  are  superior 
in  their  produce,  size,  and  goodness  to  others  of  the  same 
variety.  These  are  carefully  nurtured,  the  stock  is  increased, 
and  acquires  considerable  local  fame ;  perhaps  this  has  been 
mainly  dependant  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  situation, 
and  when  the  stock  is  sold  and  distributed  it  resumes  in 
other  places  its  normal  character  and  the  variety  is  loet. 
Agidn,  the  same  variety  exists  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
under  different  names.  It  has  been  sent  to  some  friend  at 
a  distance,  the  name  is  lost,  and  it  acquires  another  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  it:  thus,  I  have  known  the  Bed^ 
Kidney  under  three  or  four  different  names. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  me,  seeing  how  universally  the 
Potato  is  regarded  with  favour,  that  there  is  so  little  discrimi- 
nation as  to  flavour.  The  handsomest-looking  Peach  in  the 
world,  if  it  were  woolly,  would  be  considered  worthless,  while, 
again,  a  good-flavoured  one  might  be  retained,  even  though  it 
were  ugly  instead  of  beautif  ol,  but  a  combination  of  both  ia 
what  is  looked  on  as  the  desideratum;  yet  I  know  many 
persons  who,  provided  a  Potato  is  mealv  ^some,  Goths  in- 
deed, like  them  waxy),  care  very  little  whetner  it  is  strongly 
or  delicately  flavoured ;  and  others  think  nothing  of  a  Potato 
looking  like  a  boy  who  has  indulged  too  much  in  plum  pudding 
— "  all  eye."  I  must  own  to  liking  to  see  a  combination  of  all 
the  requisites,  and  to  having  a  handsome,  well-flavoured,  and 
mealy  Potato,  steamed  in  its  jacket,  and  gently  laid  in  a  white 
naplon  when  it  comes  to  table.  Having  in  the  past  season  had 
sent  to  me  from  various  quarters  several  varieties,  or  so-oaUed 
varieties,  I  gave  them  all  a  triaL  My  object  is  to  obtain,  not 
a  market  gardener's  Potato,  but  one  that  suits  my  own  table 
and  wants,  and  I  have  before  this  expressed  my  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  Kidney  Potatoes.     I  may,  perhaps,  modify  mj 
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former  expression  aa  to  not  using  a  round  one ;  but  I  can  only 
Baj  that  I  think  we  ought  to  have  good,  thoroughly  good, 
Tarieties  of  the  Kidneys  to  carry  us  f3l  through  the  season. 
TThe  soil  on  which  I  have  grown  them  is  good  friable  loam,  the 
situation  dry  and  open ;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  sun  and  much 
wind.  On  this  ground,  then,  I  have  planted  the  following 
Tarieties  :— 


1.  Mona's  Pride 
a.  Milky  White 
8.  Gloucestershire  Kidney 

4.  Telegraph  (Webb's) 

5.  President  (Webb's) 

6.  Salmon  Kidney 

7.  Bed  Ashleaf 


8.  Unnamed  Seedling 

9.  Daintree's  Lapstone 

10.  Lapstone 

11.  Bivers'sBoyal  Ashleaf 
«12.  Covent  Garden  Blue 
*13.  Early  Don 

*14.  Covent  Garden  Prolific 


*  Bound  Potatoes. 

1.  Mona'8  Pride.-'k  greatly,  and  I  think  unjustly,  praised 
Potato.    It  is  early,  but  in  no  way  equal  to  many  we  have, 

.and,  although  an  abundant  bearer,  coarse  in  flavour  and  very 
j-ellow.    I  have  discarded  this. 

2.  Milky  JTAite.— This  I  received  from  the  well-known  firm 
of  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Gloucester.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
eomest  Potatoes  grown,  and  well  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is 
most  beautifully  white,  very  floury,  and  as  a  second  early  Potato 
one  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  as  first-rate.  It  is  also  a 
very  free  bearer. 

3.  Gloucestershire  Kidney. — This  I  also  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Wheeler ;  and  although  much  esteemed  in  their  neighbour- 
liood,  it  does  not  answer  my  expectations.    Ik  certainly  was  here 

.  not  equal  to  many  others  which  I  have  grown. 

4.  Telegraph, — ^This  seems  to  be  very  like  a  Potato  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Tamer,  of  Slough,  some  years  ago,  called  Glory  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  never  good  for  anything  in  my  soil,  although 
it  grew  very  large,  but  it  was  always  dose  and  unpleasant.  I 
have  found  Telegraph  to  be  much  the  same. 

6.  President — Bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and,  like  it,  I  have  condemned  it. 

6.  Salmon  Kidney. -^An  excellent  late  Potato,  a  productive 
kind,  and  keeping  well  on  until  the  end  of  May.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  kidney-shaped,  as  it  is  long  and  roundish, 
with  a  good  many  eyes,  but  it  is  indispensable. 
-  7.  Red  Ashleaf. — ^An  excellent  Potato,  coming  in  as  a  second 
early,  very  prohfic,  of  true  Ashleaf  flavour  and  appearance, 
save  in  the  colour.  This  I  had  from  my  good  friend  Mr.  Bad- 
filyfle,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  that  I  have. 

8.  Unnamed  Seedling. — This  appears  to  be  of  the  Lapstone 
breed.  I  had  it  also  fron^  Mir.  Badclyffe,  and  althou^  not 
equal  to  the  Lapstone,  I  shall  give  it  another  trial. 

9.  Daintree's  Lapstone.— T\ub  I  had  from  Mr.  Daintree.  It 
is  a  thorough  Lapstone,  but  stronger  in  the  haulm  and  hardier 
than  its  parent ;  it  is  also  more  productive  and  somewhat  later, 
80  that  I  expect  it  wiU  do  to  follow  it,  as  it  seems  a  good 
keeper. 

10.  Lapstone.— I  still  maintain  my  predilection  for  this,  I 
believe  the  best  Potato  for  a  main  crop  that  we  have  in  this 
part  of  England.  It  is  not  very  hardy,  the  tops  becoming  soon 
Affected  by  disease,  and  the  produce  is  not  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  market  gardener ;  but  for  symmetry,  excellence  of 
flavour,  and  general  good  quality,  I  look  upon  it  as  unsurpassed. 

.It  will  keep  good  until  the  end  of  March. 

11.  Rivers's  Royal  Ashleaf.— I  was  not  able  to  report  favour- 
ably of  this  last  year,  and  I  have  not  altered  my  opinion  of  it 
Itom  this  year's  experience.  It  is  a  second  early  Potato,  fairly 
productive,  and  of  average  quality,  but  it  is  yellowish  when 
boUed,  and  not,  I  think,  equal  to  others  which  come  in  at  the 
same  time. 

12.  Covent  Garden  Blue.—k  round  Potato,  of  the  Fortyfold 
family  I  imagine,  ver>'  prolific  and  floury.  The  flavour  is  also 
very  good,  and  it  seems  tolerably  hardy.  Would  be  greatly 
liked,  I  think.    I  had  it  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden. 

13.  Early  Don. — An  excellent  round  Potato,  introduced,  I 
believe,  from  Scotland  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing. 
It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  very  good  in  flavour,  and  the  best  of 
(he  second  early  round  Potatoes. 

14.  Covent  Garden  Proline. — This  I  had  also  from  Messrs. 
Barr  Sc  Sugden,  but  I  could  see  nothing  in  it  that  merited  any 
particular  notice.  It  was  prolific,  but  not  more  so  than  many 
others. 

^Besides  the  above,  I  saw  growing  in  the  field  next  to  mine 
Prince  of  Wales,  or  Boon  to  the  World !  and  I  must  say,  creater 
rubbish  I  never  saw.  It  was  large  and  prolific,  but,  like  the 
horse  lh»t  took  half  a  day  to  oatob,  and  wasn't  worth  catching 


when  you  had  him,  so  this  Potato  is  worthless,  at  least  here. 
It  turns  quite  black  immediately  it  is  peeled,  and  was  close 
and  ill-flavoured.  My  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Banks  also 
sent  me  some  Silver-skins  to  try.  They  were  very  hand- 
?ome,  but  I  did  not  think  them  equal  in  quality  to  some  others 
I  have  named. 

My  own  conclusions  are— To  grow  for  ^Bi  early  the  old 
Ashleaf;  for  second  early.  Milky  White  and  Bed  Ashleaf;  for 
the  main  crop,  Lapstone ;  to  be  followed  by  Daintree's  Seed- 
ling Lapstone,  and  to  finish  off  with  the  Salmon  Kidney. 
When  lately  paying  a  short  visit  to  our  worthy  eollaborateur 
Mr.  Badclyffe,  he  gave  me  two  other  kinds— Yorkshire  Hero, 
and  a  very  late  and  ugly-looking  kind  called  Grammars,  which 
he  promised  to  be  the  latest  and  best-keeping  of  all  he  knew. 
I  mean  to  try  them  this  year. 

I  hope  that  your  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  this 
communication  my  conclusions  are  drawn  only  from  my  own 
experience,  which  may  not  tally  with  that  of  others  in  different 
localities.  I  know  what  suits  my  soil  and  situation,  and  what 
is  agreeable  to  my  own  palate,  and  have  written  acoordinglv. 
— D.,  Deal. 


HOT  AIR  FROM  A  KITCHEN  RANGE. 

I  HAVE  a  small  glass  shed  at  the  back  of  the  wall  in  which 
my  kitchen  range  is  set,  and  thinking  to  have  the  benefit,  when 
occasion  may  require  it,  of  a  quantity  of  hot  air  which  is  con- 
stantly in  the  oven,  I  had  an  iron  pipe  of  about  two-inch  bore 
introduced  into  the  oven  from  the  glass  shed,  thinking  that 
when  the  connection  was  made,  the  hot  air  would  flow  in 
freely;  but  instead  of  the  hot  air  flowing  through  the  pipe 
from  the  oven  into  the  shed,  cold  air  rushes  from  the  shed  into 
the  oven.    Can  you  suggest  a  cure  ?— Busticub. 

[You  do  not  state  in  what  position  you  made  the  hole  in  your 
oven ;  but  to  help  you  we  will  state  the  following  facts : — Sudh 
an  oven  as  you  describe  would  not  act  as  desired  until  a  hole 
was  made  dose  to  the  bottom  of  the  oven  from  the  outside,  and 
another  hole  close  to  the  top  of  the  oven,  and  then  the  cold  air 
went  in  at  the  bottom,  and  the  heated  air  came  out  at  the  top. 
Two  iron  plugs  were  in  readiness  to  put  into  these  holes  when 
heat  for  culinary  purposes  was  wanted  in  the  oven.  In  another 
case  over  a  large  iron  oven  in  a  kitchen  range ;  not  to  interfere 
with  the  oven  at  all,  two  iron  plates,  one  in  front  and  onb 
next  the  fireplace,  shut  in  a  hot-air  chamber  of  a  good  size 
above  the  oven,  and  openings  were  made  from  the  outside 
house  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  chamber.  These  were 
2.i  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary brick.  Much  heat  was  thus  obtained,  and  the  Polmaise 
system  of  heating  in  miniature  realised.  The  dry  air  was 
damped  by  a  woollen  cloth  in  front  of  the  openings,  on  which 
a  syphon  of  woollen  list  suspended  from  a  small  cistern  kept 
constantly  dropping.  In  muggy,  damp  weather,  the  air  was 
damp  enough  without  any  dotii  or  syphon.] 


DWARF  POINSETTIAS. 

Thebe  if),  perhaps,  no  inhabitant  of  a  stove  in  winter  of  such 
striking  beauty  as  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  with  its  terminal 
di&k  of  spreadiug  bracts  of  the  most  glowing  scarlet ;  but  it  has 
one  great  drawback — the  shoots  always  grow  to  an  unsightly 
length  before  the  bracts  are  formed.  I  have  at  length  over- 
come this  difficulty  in  the  following  manner : —Having  kept 
the  store  plants  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  summer,  that  the 
growing  wood  might  be  hardened,  I  cut  off,  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  about  6  inches  of  the  tip  of  each  shoot,  thrust  the  out 
end  into  dry  silver  sand  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  immediately 
struck  them  in  silver  sand,  taking  special  care  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  flagging.  To  some  I  used  bottom  heat,  to  othexB 
not :  almost  every  one,  however,  struck  readily ;  and  by  the 
first  week  in  November,  when  they  had  attained  from  8  to 
15  inches  in  height,  they  began  to  display  the  scarlet  bracts. 
These  have  since  expanded,  without  any  increase  of  height ; 
so  that  we  have  at  this  moment  (December  12th),  half  a  dozen 
handsome  Poinsettias,  averaging  a  foot  in  height,  perfect  in 
foliage  and  in  colour,  the  scarlet  disks  certainly  of  fair  di- 
mensions— one  measuring  in  greatest  diameter  10^,  another 
11  inches. 

Of  course  the  best  tops  must  be  selected  for  striking,  and 
the  process  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  be  delayed  to  the 
middle  of  August.— James  Ohudlsy,  Gardener  to  P.  H.  Gosse^ 
Esq.f  Sandhurst,  Torquay, 
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HOGG'S  OOLDSTBEAH  POTATO. 

fg  an  iBtereBtingnotioe  of  "Home  OrowfhB"  (page  88(Q,  in 
hmxAL  or  Hobticultxjkb,  the  aboTO-iwmed  Potato  is 
'ttMMd  with  frame  sorts,  and  recommended  as  *'  snitable  as  an 
ei47  l^d  for  a  small  garden.**  In  reading  this  it  ooenrs  to  me 
that  many  who  value  a  good  table  Potato,  and  have  not  yet 
grown  Hogg's,  may  on  the  remarks  of  so  good  an  anUiority  as 
referred  to  pass  over  this  yaxiety,  supposing  it  only  fit  for 
mall  gardens  or  frame  onltnre.  I  orave  space  to  state  that  this 
excellent  Potato  is  equally  yalnable  for  large  as  it  is  for  small 
gardens,  its  shape  and  size  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  a  good 
taUe  PoUto,  and  it  boils  well.  *'  Bound  **  does  not  correctly 
express  the  shape  of  Hogg's  Potato ;  it  is  a  flattened  ronnd, 
wMh  Hbt  least  possible  eye. 

If  this  Potato  prore  generally  as  sound  and  Taluable  as  it 
has  done  here,  it  should  be  a  first  Potato  in  every  garden,  small 
•or  large.  Out  of  about  twenty  sorts  grown  here,  Hogg's  was 
ttie,  least  diseased  in  the  first  week  of  October,  when  all  trial 
Mvts  were  dug  up ;  when  washed  and  picked  at  that  time,  I 
•lound  about  one  in  eighteen  less  or  more  diseased,  none  actually 
rotten.  This  is  far  below  the  number  of  diseased  t&bers  of  any 
other  variety  grown  here  and  lifted  at  that  date. — Chablbs 
HgDoxald,  WoodUoek  Park^  InUtioge. 


QUEEN  ANNE  S  POCKET  MELON  CULTURE. 
Ih  answer  to  several  inquiries,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
flfft  week  in  March,  in  a  pot  three  parts  filled  with  turfy  loam. 
The  seed  should  be  laid  on  the  snrfaoe  si  1^  or  2  inches  apart, 
»aiul  covered  with  fine  soil  half  an  inch  deep.  If  the  soil  is  moist, 
dp  not  water  at  the  time  of  sowing,  but  place  in  a  Cucumber 
or  other  frame  having  a  bottom  heat  of  7(f ,  and  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  from  65*"  to  75^  If  the  soil  is  not  moist  a  little 
^roler  may  be  given.  The  pot  should  be  plunged  in  the  hotbed. 
Whsa  the  seedlings  come  up  keep  the  soU  moist,  and  the 
p3antB  near  the  glass,  so  that  they  may  not  become  drawn,  and 
when  the  rouch  leaves  appear  pot  dS  singly  into  three-inch 
|)ots,  putting  the  plants  in  quite  n^  to  the  seed-leaves.  Before 
potting,  the  soil  should  be  placed  in  the  frame  a  day  or  two  to 
peoome  aired  and  warmed.  The  plants  are  to  have  shade  from 
bright  sxm  until  established,  then  admit  air  on  all  favourable 


When  the  plants  have  two  rough  leaves  take  out  the  growing 
pdnt,  and  prepare  a  hotbed  for  planting  out.  It  should  be  1  foot 
wider  than  the  frame,  and  3  feet  high  in  front,  and  4  feet  at 
the  back.  It  may  be  composed  of  leaves  and  Utter,  or  other 
fermenting  material.  Set  the  frame  so  as  to  face  the  south, 
put  on  the  lights,  and  insert  a  stick  just  under  tiie  frame,  and 
reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  bed.  In  about  a  week  the  heat 
will  have  risen  in  the  bed ;  if  not  more  than  the  hand  can  bear, 
an  feeling  the  stick  put  in  the  bed,  level  the  surface,  and  place 
under  the  centre  of  each  light  a  barrowf  nl  of  rather  strong 
loam  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  miUdng  its  top  flat,  so  that  the 
plant  when  put  in  will  only  be  just  clear  of  the  lights.  If  the 
heat  of  the  bed,  as  shown  by  the  test  stick,  be  more  than  the 
hand  can  bear  comfortably,  defer  placing  soil  in  the  frame 
mrtil  it  dedines.  When  the  soil  is  placed  under  the  lights  the 
bed  should  be  covered  all  over  to  a  deptii  of  2  or  8  inches  with 
ib»  same  kind  of  soil.  When  the  soil  is  warmed  Uirough  place 
in  the  centre  of  each  light,  and,  consequently,  on  each  hillock 
ajplant,  turning  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  insert  it  so  that  the  stem 
wH  be  covered  with  soil  up  to  the  seed  leaves.  Give  a  gentle 
iratering,  nsing  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmo- 
qpliere  of  the  frame. 

In  training  rub  off  all  the  shoots  but  two,  and  train  one  to 
the  front,  and  another  to  the  back  of  the  frame,  and  when 
these  have  made  five  leaves  take  out  their  points.  The  stop- 
pifaig  will  cause  the  production  of  three  or  more  side  shoots  on 
each ;  reduce  them  to  three  upon  each  main  shoot,  train  them 
tgnaUy  over  the  surface,  and  do  not  stop  them  until  they  are 
Wtthin  6  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  frame,  then  take  out 
t&eir  points.  The  result  will  be  side  shoots  showing  fruit  at 
Hie  second  or  third  joint.  Btop  these  at  the  first  joint  above 
"the  fruit,  and  when  the  flowers  open  impregnate  them,  choos- 
ag  a  fine  morning  for  the  operation.  If  the  fruit  set,  place  a 
iOe  or  date  under  each  fruit,  and  keep  the  laterals  closely 
^nohed  back  to  one  joint,  avoiding  too  much  crowding  of  the 
iMves.  If  the  fruit  do  not  set,  make  choice  of  three  shoots 
coming  from  the  nearest  point  to  the  collar  of  the  plant,  cut  all 
<ImA  to  these,  train  them  in  place  of  those  cut  away,  and  treat 
them  in  the  same  manner ;  the  result  will  be  that  the  fruit 


wffl  set  well.     Afterwards  keep  the  shoots  w^  I 
if«ihey  become  so  rtmk  as  to  shade  and  dlfaennse  : 
with  the  principal  leaves,  thin  out  the  small  shoots,  .so  ssto 
admit  air  and  light. 

When  the  roots  are  conungthrough  the  sides  of  the  hIDs  put 
soil  around  these  so  as  to  cover  the  bed  9  inches  deep  all  over, 
but  the  parts  where  the  plants  are  planted  should  be  somewhat 
raised.  Tread  the  seal  firmly  as  it  is  put  on  the  bed.  The 
plants  are  to  have  water  whenever  necessaiy,  which  will  be 
twice  or  thrice  a-week  according  to  «he  weaOiflr.  During  the 
setting  of  the  fruit  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the 
free  distribution  of  the  pollen;  therefore  s  few  di^a  before  the 
blossoms  opefl,  a  liberal  watering  should  be  affoided  in  ocder 
to  avoid  giving  any  more  water  till  the  fruit  has  set  When 
this  is  completed  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  if  watering  be  per- 
formed early  in  the  evening,  and  the  frame  be  dosed,  an  at- 
mosphere favourable  to  the  swelling  of  tiie  fruit  and  nnfavoux- 
able  to  the  red  spider  will  be  secured. 

Watering  must  be  reduced  as  the  fruit  swells,  and  when 
ripening  begins  may  be  entirely  discontinued.  Air  should  be 
given  whenever  the  temperature  reaches  70°,  snd  there  is  a 
prospect  of  its  rising  stUl  higher.  A  night  temperature  of  from 
60*"  to  GS"*  is  suitable.  With  air,  the  temperature  by  day  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  85°  or  90°  by  sun  heat.  In  watering,  avoid 
wetting  the  stems  of  the  plants ;  leave  a  dry  space  6  inehes 
wide  all  round  the  stem.  If  only  one  plant  be  placed  nndar  a 
light  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  where  there  «re  more. 

The  number  of  fruit  to  be  left  on  a  plant  will  depend  upon  Ub 
health,  a  dozen  may  be  allowed  to  resudn  if  it  be  healthv; 
as  many  as  sixty  may  be  left,  but  they  will  be  saiall  for  m 
sort,  whilst  a  dozen  will  be  full-sized. 

Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon  does  exe^ently  in  a  frame  on  a 
bed  of  leaves,  generatix^  a  gentle  heat,  and  thus  grring  ibe 
plants  a  start,  sun  heat,  which  must  be  husbanded,  doing  the 
rest.  For  the  culture  of  this  Melon  in  pots,  Mr.  Perl^is*B 
article  at  page  827,  of  No.  292,  should  be  oonsultod.--0.  Abbet. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

OvpBLLA  CJSBULEA  rBluc-flowered  Gypella). — Nat.  ord..  In- 
daceiB.  LtftR.,  Triandria  Trigynia.  Native  of  the  BrazHs.— > 
{Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5612.) 

Heuconia  huvilis  (IVnraH  Heliconia). — Nat.  ord.,  MusaoeiS. 
Ltnn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  Guiana.  Spathes 
seariet,  edged  and  tipped  with  ][>ale  green. — (fMd.,  t.  5613.) 

Gtpripedium  ScHLiam  (Bchhm's  Lady's-slipper).— ^a<.  ofd., 
OrdiidaceaB.  Liim.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Native  of  New 
Grenada.  Flowers  white,  lip  blotched,  and  petals  streaked 
with  crimson. — {Ibid.,  t.  5614.) 

Heliotropium  convolvxtlaceum  (Oonvolvulus-fiowered  Helio- 
trope).— Nat,  ord,,  BoraginaceaB.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
This  annual  is  a  native  of  Southern  United  States,  New 
Mexico,  &c.  Flowers  white.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
Ipswich.— (I  &W.,  t.  5615.) 

Ltcaste  oioantea  rOigantic  Lyeaste). — Nat.  ord.,  Orohidacev. 
Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Native  of  Central  America, 
Santa  Martha,  forests  of  Merida,  at  an  elevation  of  5-600  feet 
Petals  and  sepals  dull  olive-green,  shaded  with  brown ;  iip 
maroon  edged  with  orange. — (Ibid.,  t.  5616.) 

GoHBRETTM  HicBOPBTALu^  (Small-pctaled  Combretum). — 
Nat.  ord.,  Combretaceae.  Linn.,  Octandria  Monogjnia. — A 
magnificent  climber,  native  of  Brazil.  Flowers  crowded  and 
showy  from  their  mass  of  yellow  stamens  with  orange  anttms. 
— (JfcMi.,  t.  5617.) 

SiPHocAMPYLUs  PUL0BN8.  —  Scarlct  fiowow.— (FloTtiZ  Mag^ 
pi.  313.) 

DEiipHiNtu!^.— Trioff^A^  de  Fantoise.  'This  double  Larkspur 
is  pale  blue  with  a  white  centre,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Fraser, 
Lea  Bridge.--(rM(f.,p;.  314.) 

NosEOAY  Pelabooniuh. — Duchess  of  Butherland.  Btdaed  bf 
Mr.  Fleming,  at  Cliveden,  to  be  sent  out  by  Mr.  Turner,  Bloii^. 
Colour  crimson  cerise. — (Ibid.,  pi.  815.) 

Lobelia.— Pro^«M.  In  Mr.  W.  Ball's  edleetion,  Mags 
Boad,  Chelsea.    Flowers  purplish  crimson.— (1 5id.,v/.  316.) 

Lui>wio*s  Bioabrbatt  Chsbbt  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Brfcors^ 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  and  was  fruited  in  one  of  his  orehsrd- 
houses  in  1865.  "  This  variety  is  rsmarkable  on  aooonnt  of  its 
shape,  whidi  is  long  heart-shaped,  being  much  more  so  than 
any  other  Cherry  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  fine 
early  Bigarreau,  ripening  just  after  the  Early  Bed  Bigaireaii» 
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in  the  end  of  Jane  and  beginning  of  Jtdy.  The  flefih  is  imle 
yellour,  very  melting  and  jnioy,  and  much  more  tender  than 
Bigiazreans  nenaUj  ater^(Fl<i^t  and  Pomologist,  v.,  2^7.) 


KOYAL  HORTrCtTLTtTRAL  SOCIETY. 

WxsKLV  BuoWy  l^MMber  15l&.~The  Shew  to-day  wig  a  rery  small 
oua,  ohiefhr  loade  vp  of  a  ooUection  of  plants  from  the  Society's 
gwrden.  at  Chisiriok.  A  small  plant  and  stand  of  cot  blooms  of  seedling 
Fbmpon  Chtysantiiemitm  Alfired  Chapman  was  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Chap- 
maa,  florist,  Great  Warl^,  Essex,  bat  as  the  plant  was  only  a  se#iling 
flowermg  for  the  first  time  it  will  be  neoesaatv  to  see  it  a^ain  another 
season  More  its  merits  can  be  finally  decided  upon,  and  its  eharacter 
for  late^flowering  can  be  considered  established.  In  the  collection  of 
plants  from  Ghiswick  were  Poinsettia  {mlcherridMii  Anenba  japonioa 
▼ariegata  in  berry,  Solannm  psendo^Cflpiilcttmf  aai  Cineraria  patani- 
folia.  Amongst  flowering  plants  to  be  eeen  istte  oonserVatoiy  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Lneolia  gratissima,  whe»>fragiiHiiais  delicioas  and  seefits 
the  whole  house. 

LARGE  OLD  APPLE  TEEES. 

Abch^sological  BOcietiM;  a»w6ll  as  many  priyate  individaale, 
are  prosecuting  their  reaearobee  in  every  direotion  where  any 
remains  of  the  past  ore  likely  to  be  found,  and  calenlations  and 
conjectures  are  formed  as  to  the  ages  of  the  objects  with  which 
arohffiologists  come  in  contact;  ooeasiomiHy  the  extraordinary 
dimensions  of  particular  specimens  of  tlie  yegetable  world  are 
reported  and  discussed,  especially  wixen  assoeiaM  with  some 
important  event  or  revelation  of  a  bygone  age.  TiMB9  vege- 
table records  are  fitting  subjects  for  comment  in  the  pages  of 
The  Joubnal  of  HobticuiiTXjbe,  whether  they  be  Oaks,  Yews, 
Hawthorns,  fruit  trees,  or  any  other  member  of  the  vegetable 
world ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  inqnnLes 
after  objects  of  this  kind,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  yet  miny 
Yery  remarkable  trees  scattered  over  the  country  which  have 
never  yet  had  their  Isatures  recorded  in  print. 

Not  many  days  ago  happening  to  be  in  the  park  of  Sir  E. 
Filmer,  Bart.,  East  Sutton^  the  size  of  a  healthy,  noble  Oak 
attracted  my  attentioo.  Its  bole  was  short,  its  root-claws  were 
on  the  surface,  and  it  had  a  wide-spreading  top  formed  by  huge 
limbs  at  8  or  9  feet  from  the  ground.  A  string  was  drawn 
round  what  might  be  called  the  waist  of  the  tree,  or  where  it  was 
smallest,  yet  there  it  was  upwards  of  24  feet  in  circumference. 

A  similar-shaped  tree  I  noticed  a  year  or  two  ago  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  a  hedgerow.  This  tree  was  28  feet  o  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  smallest  part,  where  its  circumference 
eonld  be  taken.  It  was  an  Oak,  and  by  its  appearance  was 
likely  to  outlive  several  generations  of  the  human  race. 

These  examples  are  not  the  largest  that  could  be  given  of 
such  trees,  and  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  mentioned  a 
churchyard  Tew  tree  not  far  from  where  I  write,  measuring 
npwards  of  32  feet  in  circumference  at  the  smallest  part  of  its 
bole,  the  height  of  which  is  8  or  9  feet.  My  purpose,  henevev, 
is  not  to  describe  trees  of  this  kind,  but  to  cidl  attentkar-tor 
some  very  old  Apple  trees  at  Linton  Park,  and  to  requeal  oftMr^ 
correspondents  to  report  remarkable  specimens  that  may  ooiaa 
under  their  notice ;  for  although  it  is  not  lihely  any  speoimeM 
of  our  common  fruit  trees  can  be  found  to  eonqpaee  in  as'>a&tf- 
quarian  point  of  view  mth.  our  Oaks  and 'XWv^  stitt  tiiswi-  aia 
many  such  trees  which  possaes  an  hi6toriciiiill>rwt»aMi<shkhr^ 
deserve  to  be  more  fully  imown. 

Taking  the  cultivated  Apple  as  a  urtijtfulrfiPiafMtoj,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  follow  its  history  backward*  tibtyngh^atmy  ages-; 
but  there  is  »  belief  that  the  wild  Grab  bad*  undergone  some 
transformation  about  the  time  of  the'CoofpSBt.  There  is  also^ 
a  strong  belief  that  at  that  time  the  Brttish  isles 'approached 
in  temperature  more  nearly  than  now  to  the  present  climate  of 
Spain,  and  the  south  of  France,  and  that  the  Grape  Vine  ripened 
its  fruit  out  oi  doors  more  freely  then  than  it  does  now.  This, 
however^  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  still  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  Grapes  grown  in  the  west  of  England  as  well  as  in 
the  southern  counties,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the  climate 
was  warmer  in  those  days  than  at  the  present  time.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  certainly  we  hear  little  of  the  Apple,  and  the  period  which 
succeeded  the  Conquest  was  not  likely  to  favour  the  cultivation 
of  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  it  would  then  be ;  and  probably  it 
was  not  until  after  the  introduction  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of' nations  farther  advanced  in  civilisation  than  onr  forefathers 
that  a  taste  for  fruits  became  general,  and  fortunately  for  ufi 
one  of  the  nearest  continental  nations  led  the  way  alike  in 
household  comforts  and  in  cultural  skill.  To  the  Flemings  we 
arc  indebted  for  manyiofi.our  most  esteemed  vegetables,4and 


elthbr  history  or  tradition  is  at  fault,  if  one  of  our  sovereigns 
most  renowned  for  encouraging  industrial  puifsnits  amongst' 
his  subjects,  had  not  to  send  to  Flanders  for  a  salad  for  the  royal 
table.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  messengers  sent  for 
such  productions  should  acquire  the  mode  ot  growing  them  at 
homei  and  Flemish  Orerss  and  Flanders  Spinach,  names  not 
lost  si^t  Of  yet,  might  be  associated  with  many  other  vegetables 
now  forgotten. 

We  are  told  that  the  enterprising  cultivators  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  also  amongst  the  first  who  improved  the  Apple, 
and  from  them  there  is  reliable  information  that  a  gardener  to 
Henry  YIII.,  bought  a  number  of  trees,  which  he  planted  at  a 
place  in  the  northern  part  of  Kent.  Probably  others  of  the  same 
khid  were  planted  in  proximity  to  some  of  the  royal  palaces. 
Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  tradition,  and,  I  believe,  history, 
affirm  that  an  orchard  of  Flemish  Af^le  trees  was  planted  at 
Teynham,  in  Kent.  We  are  also  told  that  a  number  of  Cherry 
trees  reached  ns  about  the  same  time,  and  that  they  were 
planted  at  Sittingbourne,  which  is  only  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  former  plaee,  and  thus  we  have  evidence  that  two 
such  useful  fruits  as  Apples  and  Cherries  were  introduced  from 
Flanders  into  Kent. 

Such  events  were  not  likely  to  pass  without  some  remem- 
brance of  them  being  kept  up,  and  if  any  remains  of  these 
identical  trees  are  still  in  existence,  it  is  hoped  that  some  corre- 
spondent will  report  their  condition  in  the  pages  of  this  Joumal. 

Should  the  original  trees  of  the  Flemish  Pippin  and  Cherries 
mentioned  above  have  all  passed  away,  their  oldest  represen- 
tatives must  be  interesting,  and  as  the  remains  of  a  very  old 
orchard  of  Apple  trees  exist  here,  a  description  of  them,  with 
the  assistance  of  such  notes  of  their  history  as  can  be  gleaned, 
may,  perhaps^  induce  others  having  trees  of  similar  antiquity 
to  contribute io  these  pages  their  descriptions. 

Within  the  boundary  of  Linton  Park  is  an  enclosure  of  about 
five  acres,  which,  though  now  devoted  to  other  purposes,  still 
retains  the  name  of  **  The  Old  Orchard,"  for  some  venerable 
old  Apple  trees  exist  there,  and  in  favourable  seasons  they  bear 
a  fair  proportion  of  fruit.  These  trees  are  of  great  age,  and 
the  few  that  now  remain  must  have  been  of  a  large  size  before 
deca^  set  in.  The  accompanying  engraving,  taken  from  a  fkir 
specimen,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  they  now  pre- 
sent. They  would  seem  to  have  had  clear  stems  of  from  6  to 
10  feet  high,  and  the  tops  assume  the  ordinary  character  of  aged 
trees.  They  have  not  in  any  way  been  meddled  with  for  many 
years,  the  elements  being  their  only  pruners,  and  now  and  then 
these  have  been  so  rude  and  violent  as  to  break  off  large  limbs, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  tree  has  given  way. 

The  situation  of  "The  Old  Orchard"  is  on  the  southern 
slope  of  a  hill.  With  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  At  present  the  trees  are  sheltered  from  most  winds 
except  that  from  the  north,  but  in  their  best  days  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  protected.  The  ground  has  long  been  in 
glass,  andr  about  twenty-five  years  ago  a  belt  and  some  orna- 
mental clitosps  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  formed  out  of  part  of 
the  orohardv  allowing  such  trees  as  then  stood  within  these 
enclosures  to  rtmain,  and  Oriental  Planes,  Sycamores,  Tulip 
Trees,  and«>tbiSl4st-growiae  subjects  have  overtopped  the  Apple 
trees ;  b4i$'eiMi».lhen  X  hMcmy  think  the  death  of  the  latter  has 
besto>m«cb(ldMteiiedhyUke  intruders,  as  some  so  circumstanced 
look  as  well  as'  theas-etanding  out  in  the  open  ground.  It  is, 
howefet)  liltely  thalf-ail  those  now  remaining  will  have  passed 
awiQrin4ei^or  a  dozenyeara;  but  the  unusual  dimensions  of 
those- nflfvrltvliici,  cevpled  With  the  fact  that  the  fruit  they  bear 
i^^Uutiom  difl|RaBMd--indeed  better  than  that  of  many  trees 
nottweat^ryeazs^'oldi  willrendfli|r  some  notice  of  their  peculiari- 
ties interesting^ 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  learn  that  any  record  exists  of  the 
time  this  orchard  was  planted ;  but  old  people,  who  knew  the 
orehard  w^  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  speak  of  it  as  being,  a 
very  old  orchaid  at  that  time^  many  trees  having  even  thei^ 
died  from  old  age,  but  the  remaining  ones  were  bearing  welL 

The  fruit  sixty  years  ago  had  the  reputation  of  being  good. 
The  kinds  mentioned  as  being  popular  at  that  time  have,  how^ 
ever,  all  succombed  to  the  hand  of  time.  Nonpareils^  which 
were  reported  to  have  been  sold  at  a  guinea  a-bnshel  about  the 
end  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present  century,  on  some 
particular  occasion,  have  all  disappeared,  so  has  the  Rnssetv 
another  favourite  of  bygone  days ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  an 
old  specimen  prednoed  some  veiy  good  fruit  of  a  kind  resembling 
the  Golden  Beinette.  A  high  November  wind,  however,  laid 
the  tree  on  its  side  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  so  that  the  varieties 
now  left  are  more  limited  than  the  number  of  trees.    In  fact* 
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most  of  those  remaining  are  of  two  kinds,  one  appearing  to  be 
a  Pearmain  of  some  sort,  the  other  a  large  kitchen  Apple  that 
would  pass  mnster  very  well  at  the  present  day  in  Covent 
Garden.  This  Apple,  to  which  I  more  particularly  call  atten- 
tion, is  called  to  the  present  day  the  Flanders  Pippin ;  and  as 
tradition  is  tolerably  trustworthy  in  matters  of  local  import, 
the  name  may  be  regarded  as  established.  The  question  then 
arises.  Were  these  venerable  trees  imported  from  the  countrjr 
whose  name  they  bear  ?  History,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
says  that  a  gardener  to  Henry  YIII.  imported  trees  from 


Flanders  and  planted  them  at  Teynham  in  this  county,  and 
very  likely  one  or  more  of  the  varieties  might  bear  the  name 
of  the  country  they  came  from,  hence  it  is  not  unlikely  the  trees 
at  Linton  might  be  planted  at  a  period  very  nearly  as  remoie 
as  that  alluded  to. 

These  Apple  trees  are  the  oldest-looking  and  the  largest  I 
know  anywhere.  One  of  them  I  find  measures  in  direct  per- 
pendicular height' 46  feet,  and  the  girth  of  its  bole  is  75  inches. 
The  others  are  much  about  the  same  in  height ;  and  in  eiremn- 
ference  of  bole  they  average  67  inches,  the  largest  being 


APPLE  TREE  IN   "THE  OLD   OECHARD  "  AT  LINTON  PABK. 


81  and  the  smallest  47  inches,  passing  the  string  round  the 
tree  at  its  smallest  part  below  the  first  branches ;  and  as  the 
ends  of  all  the  top  branehes  are  dead,  and  have  been  decaying 
lor  some  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  trees  may 
have  been  6  feet  higher.  Generally  the  foliage  is  healthy.  No 
suckers  have  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  been  seen,  and  the  ques- 
tion sometimes  arises.  Have  they  ever  been  grafted  ?  If  they 
have  not,  is  it  the  cause  of  their  greater  longevity  ?  The  soU 
which  these  trees  occupy  is  a  sound,  deep,  mellow  loam,  neither 
too  stiff  nor  too  light ;  yet  at  no  great  distance  are  other  orchards 
of  recent  date,  soil  and  situation  much  the  same,  where  the 
trees  show  indications  of  dying  off,  though  probably  only  one- 
fourth  the  age  of  these  patrianms.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
in  7    King  of  the  Pipidns  and  Winter  Quoinings  show  symp- 


toms of  old  age  at  thirty'or  forty  years  or  less,  and  the  Haw- 
thomden  scarcely  lives  more  than  half  that  time.  The  Flanders 
Pippin  trees  in  **  The  Old  Orchard  "  were  long  past  their  best 
sixty  years  ago;  yet  the  fruit  they  now  bear  is  better  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Hawthomdens  met  with,  and  less  spotted 
and  unsightly.  The  fruit  is  not  unlike  that  variety,  being  oi 
a. pale  green,  with  very  little  colour,  and  not  so  shining  in  the 
slon  as  Dumelow's  Seedling  and  some  other  kinds.  It  usually 
keeps  well  till  Christmas. — J.  Bobson. 

[We  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  early  history  of  the> 
Apple  in  England,  and  some  day  may  arrange  and  publish  our 
notes.  It  is  very  evident  that  in  the  days  Mr.  Bobson  has  named 
there  was  a  distinction  between  Apples  and  Pippins.  In  tb» 
'* Privy  Purse   Expenses"   of  Princess  (afterwards   Qaeen), 
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MaiTilaaghter  of  Bmiy  YIII.,  there  are  about  thirty  entries 
like  this :— ''  (Hyea^o  a  poor  man  bringing  Apples  to  my  Lady's 
gfaoe,  2s, :"  bat  there  are  only  six  entries  of  Pippins,  and 
almost  in  each  iastanoe  they  were  from  persons  of  note,  and 
their  names  are  mentioned ;  thus,  in  Juie,  1543 :— *'  Paid  to  my 
Lord  Saint  John's  messenger  for  bringing  Pippins  and  Straw- 
berries, 5«."  That  Pippins  were  a  recent  introdaction,  agree- 
ing with  the  tradition  that  they  were  brought  to  England  in 
Henry  YIII.'s  reign,  has  the  negative  eyidence  that  in  the 
**  Privy  Parse  Expenses "  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  Queen  of 
Henry  YII^  there  are  frequent  entries  of  monies  paid  for 
Apples,  such  as  this,  in  October,  1502  : — "  To  a  poor  woman 
that  brought  a  present  of  Apples  from  Hounslow  to  the  Queen, 
at  Richmond,  20(2. ;"  but  when  Pippins  are  mentioned,  which 
they  are  only  thrice,  they  seem  to  have  been  foreign  rarities, 
as,  for  instance : — **  To  a  Frenchman  that  brought  a  present  of 
Pippins  to  the  Queen  in  the  Tower,  3<.  44" — Ess.] 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  next  year  it  is  proposed  to  offer  the  town  cups, 
the  subscriptions  for  which  now  amount  to  £39,  for  Ferns,  in 
something  like  the  following  manner: — First  twelve  Ferns, 
£15  cup ;  second  twelve,  £10  ditto ;  third  twelve,  £7  ditto. 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  suggests  that  a  three-guinea  cup  be  given  by 
the  town  for  the  best  window  plant  grown  by  a  mechanic  or 
common  labourer  living  within  the  boundary  of  the  borough, 
gardeners'  labourers  and  nurserymen's  men  not  to  be  allowed 
to  compete.  Mr.  T.  G.  Youngmatt,  of  Stowmarket,  but  formerly 
of  Bury,  will  be  worthily  represented  by  a  special  prize  at  Bury. 
J.  A.  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Edward  Greene,  Esq.,  M.P.^ 
the  members  for  Bury,  have  subscribed  ten  guineas,  to  be 
given  in  two  cups,  one  of  six  and  the  other  of  four,  for  the 
best  and  second-best  hand-bouquets  for  ladies.  The  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Suffolk  gardeners'  cup  is  progi-essing ;  it  now 
amounts  to  £6  12«.  For  the  county  cup  tiie  sum  of  £26  6s.  6(2. 
has  been  already  subscribed. 

A  VERY  successful  photograph  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Exhibition  has  just  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Yemen  Heath,  and  is  being  published  bv  Messrs.  Day  and 
Son.  Mr.  Bichard  Dean,  of  8,  Denmark  Yillas,  Ealing,  near 
London,  has  received  an  agency  for  the  photograph. 

In  the  Revue  Horticole  M.  Carridre  has  shown  that  the 

plant  called  Abies  Jezoensis  by  Lindley,  and  Abies  Fortunei 
by  A.  Murray,  is  not  the  Abies  Jezoensis  of  Siebold  and  Zuo- 
oarini,  nor  an  Abies  at  all,  but  a  new  genus,  which  he  has 
named  Keteleeria,  in  honour  of  M.  Keteleer,  the  eminent  nur- 
seryman of  Paris.  The  name  M.  Carri^re  proposes  is  Keteleeria 
Fortunei,  and  it  is  distinguished  from  Abies  and  Picea  in 
haying  the  erect  cones  of  the  latter  and  the  persistent  scales  of 
the  former. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GABDEN. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  we  would  suggest  that 
every  article  throughout  the  kitchen-garden  department  should 
be  correctly  named.  In  addition  to  this  it  should  be  marked 
when  sown  or  planted,  the  kind  of  manure  implied,  and  whether 
true  to  name  and  of  good  quality.  The  plan  wa  wojild  recom- 
mend is,  when  tbinning  out  the  shrubberies  in  winter,  to  select 
a  quantity  of  elbowed  pieces  of  wood  2  or  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  on  wet  days  to  have  them 
pointed  at  one  end  and  a  smooth  face  cut  at  tire  other,  so  as  to 
be  in  readiness  when  wanted ;  nothing  more  is  required  but  a 
Utile  white  paint  rubbed  on,  some  cross  lines  to  be  drawn  with 
a  black-lead  pencil,  the  date  to  be  placed  at  the  top,  and  other 
particulars,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed form.  When  the  crop 
IB  cleared  the  tally  is  re- 
moyed,  and  the  remarks, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are 
entered  in  a  memorandum- 
book,  the  face  of  the  tally  is 
planed  off  with  a  piece  of 
old  glass,  and  is  at  once 
ready  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  inferior  sorts  are  struck 
oat  of  the  next  year's  seed 
list*  and  the  seedsman 
flpoken  to  about  any  spurious  varieties.    Interesting  informa- 
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SOWK. 

Oreen  Harrow  Pea. 

Oroond  manured  with ,  Ac. 

Doable  trenched,  or  single  trenched. 

Wellpnlverisedand  in  good  condition. 

Plants  np  in  full  row,  March  — 

In  bloom,  Jane  — 

Gathered,  Jaly  — 

Trae  to  name,  or  a  few  of  a  spaiiooB 

variety  amongst  them. 
Oood  In  general  quality  or  not. 
Ooodyiddarnot. 
Boom  left  here  for  any  other  remarks. 


tion  may  be  thus  gained  by  amateurs,  and  also  by  the  young 
men  employed  in  this  department.  Afparagm,  the  most  con- 
venient plan  of  forcing  it  is  to  transfer  it  to  a  light  pit  pro- 
vided with  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  and  duly  covered  with  light 
soil ;  allowed  as  much  sunlight  and  air  as  possible,  an  abundant 
supply  of  excedlent  Asparagus  may  be  obtained.  This  system 
of  removal  may  be  considered  extravagant  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  roots  is  considered;  but  its  adoption  in  some 
instances  oould  not  fail  to  be  of  use,  as  a  system  might  be 
originated  of  substituting  young  and  healthy  stock  in  place  of 
anciently-established  and  worn -out  plants,  whose  occupation  of 
the  land  has  continued  for  many  successive  years.  Celery, 
take  advantage  of  the  first  dry  day  that  may  occur,  with  the 
ground  in  a  rather  dry  state,  to  earth  up  closely  any  that  may 
have  outgrown  the  previous  soiling,  and  be  prepared  to  pro- 
tect the  ridges  in  case  of  severe  frost.  Dry  stubble  litter  an- 
swers very  well  for  this  purpose ;  but  where  they  can  be  afforded 
light  straw  or  reed  shutters  are  preferable,  as  being  more  easily 
applied,  and  causing  less  litter ;  they  are  also  useful  in  exclud- 
ing wet.  Sea-kale^  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  best- 
flavoured  and  finest  is  obtained  from  established  plants  sub- 
jected to  no  system  of  forcing,  but  merely  covered  with  light 
earth  or  sand,  and  brought  forward  by  the  natural  warmth  oi 
the  season;  but  Sea-kcUe  is  demanded  at  Christmas,  and  a 
more  active  system  of  procedure  is  imperative.  The  old  plan 
of  covering  with  pots  and  supplying  a  stimulating  heat  by  a 
body  of  leaves  is  still  preferred  by  many ;  but  where  the  addi- 
tional trouble  of  half  filing  the  pots  with  wood  ashes  or  sand 
can  be  afforded,  good-flavoured  Sea-kale  can  be  secured.  The 
more  recent  plan  of  taking  up  the  roots  and  forcing  them  in 
the  Mu^oom-house,  or  any  dark  place,  has  its  recommenda- 
tions, both  in  regard  to  economy  and  rapidity  of  production ; 
only,  if  the  precautions  for  excluding  light  be  not  effectual,  the 
flavour  will  be  deteriorated.  Rhubarb,  the  last-mentioned  plan 
is  equally  advantageous  for  this. 

FBUIT  OABDEX. 

Planting  hitherto  deferred  should  be  immediately  attended 
to,  otherwise  it  should  be  postponed  until  February.  The  - 
roots  of  all  newly  planted  trees  should  be  secured  from  the 
effects  of  severe  weather  by  mulching.  Fruit  trees  are  in- 
jured by  the  accumulation  of  moss  and  lichen  on  their  branches  ; 
where  the  hand  cannot  reach  them  a  daeliing  of  lime  will  effect 
their  destruction.  In  the  absence  of  frost  old  walls  may  be 
pointed  and  limewashed. 

FLOWEB  aABDE2T. 

Whenever  the  ground  is  dry  let  the  surface  soil  about  Pinks 
be  moved ;  and  if  the  worms  throw  up  their  casts  or  are  other- 
wise troublesome,  by  all  means  give  them  a  dose  of  lime  water. 
Seedlings  planted  out  for  next  year's  blooming,  if  exposed 
to  vermin,  abould  have  an  oocasional  dusting  of  soot;  this 
sprinkled  lightly  over  them  will  preserve  them  from  snails  and 
other  vermin  of  a  similar  character,  as  well  as  be  a  safeguard 
against  the  wholesale  encroachments  of  rabbits  and  hares  where 
^ese  sad  pests  to  the  florist  abound.  Auriculas  and  Polyan- 
thuses in  frames  must  have  all  the  air  possible ;  these  plants 
generally  grow  more  robust  on  an  open  yet  well- sheltered  border, 
but  their  flowers  cannot  be  protected  as  in  frames,  and  when  the 
possessor  is  an'  exhibitor  this  is  a  point  of  considerable  impor- 
tance :  it  win,  therefore,  be  requisite,  knowing  their  hardiness, 
to  avoid  stewing  them  up,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Turn  the 
bed  for  Banunouluses  well  over  for  the  last  time  previous  to 
planting,  pick  out  worms  of  all  descriptions,  ridge  the  bed,  and 
give  it,  after  a  few  days'  exposure,  a  dressing  of  lime,  then  level 
it  down  and  allow  it  to  consolidate,  in  which  state  it  had  better 
remain  until  February. 

GBBENHODSE  AND  CONSEBVATORY. 

Some  of  the  early  Ghiysanthemums  will  probably  be  past 
their  best,  and  these  should  be  replaced  at  once,  as  the  plants 
have  but  a  veiy  shabby  appearance  when  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  is  over.  Give  timely  attention  to  providing  a  succession 
of  bloom  with  which  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay. '  Be  careful 
not  to  let  plants  in  bloom  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Give 
weak,  clear  manure  water  to  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  Ca- 
mellias, &c.,  and  use  every  means  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
specimens  in  bloom  as  long  as  possible.  Damp  and  mildew 
are  the  great  enemies  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  green- 
house in  the  present  state  of  &e  weather,  and  these  must  be 
sharply  looked  after,  especially  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have 
not  well  matured  their  growth,  and  are  in  raUier  a  soft  state. 
If  damp  prove  troublesome  it  must  be  dispelled  by  means  of 
free  yentilation  on  nuld  days,  using  a  little  fire  heat  at  the 
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same  tizM  f  and  of  mild«w  a  dry  airy  atmopphere  is  the  best 
preveatiFe,  but  the  plants  should  be  freqaeat^y  examined, 
applying  solphur  on  the  first  appearaaoe  of  the  enemy.  Very 
little  water  will  be  nxniired  here  at  present,  but  the  plants 
should  be  oareftilly  looked  over  about  twice-  a-week,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  feel  the  want  of  it.  If 
not  already  done,  let  the  plants  be  tied- with  the  least  possible 
delay ;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  tie  a  plant  so  that  it  will  not 
look  somewhat  stiff  and  unnatural,  and  the  sooner  all  this  kind 
of  work  is  done  the  better  the  specimens  will  look  when  in 
bloom. 

STOTE. 

Some  of  the  early-ripened  tall  Cacti  may  now  be  introduced 
either  in  the  stove  or  forcing*pit,  and  receive  a  liberal  watering 
to  commence  with.  If,  however,  the  blossom-buds  are  not  weU 
matured,  it  is  of  little  use  forcing  them.  Do  not  enoonm^e 
any  fresh  growth  among  stove  plants  at  this  period,  rather  aim 
at  that  kiiKlof  routine  management  which  will  serve  to  consoli- 
date the  jpowths  already  made  and  to  develope  the  blossoms  of 
the  late-flowering  plants  in-  a  proper  wi^. 

C0r.D  PTTS. 

'  The  present  is  a  very  trying  season  for  the  inmates  of  these 
structures,  and  every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  mild  dry  days 
to  give  air  freely,  and  a  little  must  be  afforded  every  day  when 
tibe  temperature  is  above  freezing.  Also  carefully  look  over  the 
plants  at  least  once  a- week,  and  remove  decaying  leaves,  &c., 
which,  when  left,  only  encourage  damp  and  nuldew.  Scarcely 
any  watering  will  be  necessary  here  for  some  time,  and  the 
plants  will  be  all  the  better  of  being  kept  rather  dry  at  the 
root;  but  strong  healthy  plants  will  probably  be  found  to 
require  water  oceaaionally  to  prevent  the  balls  becoming  too  dry, 
and  when  water  must  be  given  select  a  dry  morning  for  doing 
00,  and  give  air  freely  during  the  day.  See  that  the  frames  are 
well-banked  up,  so  as  to  be  proof  against  ordinary  frost,  and  do 
not  neglect  covering  up  securely  at  night. — W.  KEAms. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  W^EK. 

As  to  general  work,  in  such  changeable  weather  we  can  only 
refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  departments 
in  former  notices,  similar  work  being  attended  to  as  the  weather 
would  permit. 

OBHAHZIYTAL   DEl^ABTHEVT. 

In  fine  days  proceeded  with  a  thorough  cleanlng-up  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  clearing  the  lawns  of  all  faded  leaves,  as  they 
contrast  so  monmfiflly  at  this  season  with  the  bright  green 
grass,  which,  if  kept  niee,  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  a 
demesne  in  winter.  Boiled  the  grass  with  a  light  wooden 
roller,  heavy  enough  to  give  a  nice  level  appearance,  and  send 
wormcasts  ought  of  sight,  or  have  them  attached — licked  up,  as 
it  were--to  the  roller,  and  scraped  off  at  intervals.  Such  a 
toller,  made  simply  from  the  equally  rounded  bole  of  a  tree, 
and  1  foot  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  length,  will  enable  a  man 
or  a  stout  boy  to  go  over  with  an  easy  draught  a  large  space  of 
ground  in  a  short  time,  when,  owing  to  the  wet  state  of  the 
ground  or  a  shortness  of  labour  power,  it  would  be  found  un- 
suitable to  use  a  heavier  iron  roller.  We  look  on  this  simple 
roller  as  one  of  the  most  useful  machines  for  keeping  a  lawn 
in  niee  trim  in  winter. 

Pulled  up  the  few  weeds  which  were  seen  on  the  walks,  and 
gave  these  a  good  brushing  with  a  new  birch  broom,  from 
which  the  slender  points  had  been  nipped  off  with  a  knife. 
There  is  a  little  art  in  thus  brushing  a  walk  so  as  to  render  it 
fresh  and  level,  and  leave  scarcely  a  mark  of  the  broom.  This 
will  never  be  done  by  working  the  broom  backwards  and  for- 
wards, but  by  beginning  at  one  end,  and  brushing  the  walk 
regularly  and  only  in  one  direction.  Thus,  if  you  begin  at  the 
north  end  of  a  walk  you  must  brush  continuously  and  only  to 
the  south,  making  no  back  stsokes  to  the  north.  In  this  way, 
with  a  little  practice,  scarcely  a  mark  of  the  birch  will  remain. 

Though  the  walks  thus  left  were  smooth  enough  for  winter 
wear,  we  rolled  the  most  prominent  of  them  with  a  rather  light 
iron  roller,  and  chiefly  because  in  places  there  were  smiaU 
green  marks ;  and  if  we  should  have  a  sharp  frost  ere  long,  we 
would  be  able  from  the  smoothness  to  scrub  these  places  with 
a  hard  half-worn  broom.  After  such  work  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  morning  of  the  12th  made  lawns  and  walks  very  bright  and 
clean.  Let  it  be  impressed  on  the  possessors  of  small  gardens 
that  a  few  poles  of  lawn  thus  nicely  kept  will  afford  more  satis- 
faction  than  as  many  roods,  or  even  aa  acre,  left  to  look  after 
itself. 


Hardy  FloritU*  Fiowent. — ^This,  with  the  altenal&omi  of  cold 
and  wet,  has  been  rather  a  trying  time  for  them,  not  so  much 
from  the  cold,  as  that  has  hardly  been  severe  enon^  as  yet  to 
necessitate  any  protection,  except  a  glass  covering,  antd  the  sashes 
being  kept  close  as  long  as  the  frost  was  at  a^  sevwe.  The 
danger  arose  from  damp  when  the  frost  was  gone,  and  any 
neglect  to  give  at  once  a  free  circulation  of  air.  One  great 
advantage  of  having  a  good  colleotion  of  Auricnlas,  Polyanthai, 
Heartsease,  Pinks,  and  Carnations  in  establishments  where 
young  gardeners  were  kept,  was  the  ht3bi%  of  core  and  un- 
remitting attention  thns  estabUshed.  In  sndi  wet  weather 
Anaioulas,  Polyanthus,  d^e.,  should  not  only  be  protected  from 
the  wet,  but  should  lusve  a  free  current  of  air  by  tilting  the 
sashes  seeurely  baek  and  front,  and  even  when  the  air  itaelf  is 
almost  saturated  with  moisture  it  may  often'  be  advisable  in  a 
dry  day  to  take  off  a  little  of  ther  surface  soii  from  plants  in 
pots  and  replace  it  with  dry  compost,  which  will  help  a  IxlOe  to^ 
keep  the  air  dry  about  them.  In  extreme  cases  we  have  found 
the  atmosphere  much  improved  by  placing  good  lumps  of  un- 
slaked lime  in  open  places. 

Bedding  P/antt.— The  weather  has  been  rather  trying  for 
these,  if  kept  in  cold  pits  and  frames,  and  especially  in  the 
frames  set  on  old  hotbeds.  Damp  is  the  great  enemy  that  we 
have  lately  had  to  contend  with.  Frequently  we  have  placed 
bedding  plants  in  frames  standing  on  the  top  of  old  hotbeds^ 
but  cold  before  the  bedding  plants  were  placed  in  them. ;  but 
hardly  any  worse  place  could  be  chosen  with  glase  aa  a  pro- 
tecting medium.  All  the  rain  that  falls,  unless  the  fiamea 
are  furnished  with  spouting,  will  fall  into  the  linings  or  the 
bed,  and  be  absorbed  by  them^and  thus  find  its  way  npwardai 
in  mild  damp  weather,  among  the  plants.  ^^Hienever  a  few 
leaves,  not  to  say  a  few  plants,  begin  to  damp,  if  not  taken  of 
at  once,  the  damp  will  spread  like  a  plague,  and  ere  long  leava 
nothing  but  skeletons  of  plants,  if  it  leave  onvthing  at  all 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Every  damped  leaf  should, 
therefore,  be  removed  as  soon  as  perceived*  In  fine,  dry,  mild 
days  the  sashes  should  be  entirely  removed,  at  least  for  some 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Not  a  drop  more  water  ahovdd 
be  used  under  such  circumstances  than  can  be  avoided,  and  it 
is  best  to  remove  any  plant  outside  that  requires  watering*  and 
let  it  drain  itself  before  replacing  it.  In  cases  where  there  if 
much  damp  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  rather  wet,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  remove  a  little  of  the  surface  soil  aod  replace  it  with 
very  dry  mould,  and  even  to  place  a  dry  bottom  of  aahea  or 
chalk  and  lime  for  the  bed.— B.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET— Decmbeb  16. 

8TT1PPUKB  of  all  roD^  i^oodfl  more  moderate.     Good  deoert  fru*  ff 
worth  rsttier  more,  espeoiaUr  Blaok-  Orapsa  and  P««»;  the  hitter  mialst 
of  BeoiT^  Die],  Winter   NoUa,  aioa  MorceaiH  i 
Apples    comprise   Nonpareil,    Blenheim   Pippin, 
Potatoes  at  last  prices. 

rRUlT, 
d.     a.  d 


Ne   Plva  Uenils; 
and   Bibatoa  Hpplii. 


«. 

Apples 4  sieve  2 

Apricots doa.  0 

Cherries lb.  0 

Chestnuts biiah.  10 

Gozrants ^Biere  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs doe.  0 

FfflMits lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries  . .  quait  0 
Grapes,  Hothonse*.  .lb.  4 
100  G 


OtoS 
0  0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
10 


each 
dos. 
.100 


Mekms 

Nectarines  .... 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  doa. 

kitohen doa. 

PlneAppfeBS lb. 

Fliuns i  idem 

Qoiaoee dos. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 

Walnuts..... 


d.  a.  d 
0to4  0 
0  0  0 
10  0 
0  0 
6  • 
4  0 
6  0 
0  0 
4  0 
0  0 
0  0 
80    0 


Articfaohee . 


Asparams bundle 

Beans,  Broad. .  bushel 

BcarletRnn.4  sieve 

Beet,  Red dos. 

Broccoli bundlH 

Brus.  Sprouts  i  sieve 

Cabbage doa. 

Capsicoms 100 

Carrots burah 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Oneomben eaoh 

pickling  ....  doa. 

Endive doc 

Fennel bunch 

Gariio lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Sorseradish 


VXOVIABLIB. 

d.  S.  d  «• 

OtoO   0,  Leeks bonCh  0 

0  0    0    Lettuce persoore  1 

0  0    0'  Mnahrooms ....  pottle  1 

0  0    0    Mustd.&  Cress,  punnet  0 

0  8    0  I  Onions per  bushel  9 

0  16    Parsley,  .dos.  bunches  S 

0  8    0  I  Parsnips .'  dos.  0 

0  S    0  I  Peas .'..per quart  0 

0  4    0'  Potatoes bushel  S 

4  0    6,         Kidney do.  8 

0  6   o' Radishee  dos.  bunches  0 

0  a    0  !  Rhubarb bundle  0 

9  10    Savoys doa.  1 

0  0    0    Soa-kale basket  8 

0  0    0    Shallots lb.  0 

8  0    0    Spinach bushel  2 

0  0    0    Tomatoes per  dos.  0 

8  0    0    Turnips  bunch  0 

e  4  0  1  Vegetable  Marrews  da.  0 


d.  B. 
3  too 
0     1 
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TO  CORRESPONDSNTS. 
IfJB* — UtKBj  qnestioiiB  most  renndn  oiuiBSweTed  until  next 
week. 
SAmno  Tbuit  l9Mp^).--Lek^ek  fraHiun^a  Mii(itarip8te«.'iip<m  II* 
M  «amppad  up  MpmiiUy,  «nd  tke  «hale  ^  «eat  fa  « 'baacor  Uikflt, 
emlaseiyald. 

Saooqubiuv  OMAXtmrm  <m  DantrKLORim.— In  ili«  Plorsl  OonuaiMee 
TBport.  page  414,  the  cbove  is  sdeprinted  I>«ndxoMwn.  Etovwhero  the 
plcnt  1b  xefened  to  imder  its  corteat  aaioe. 

Stotx  {Mn.  A(|r«tt).— We  lue  Hays's  CloiMtsnt  BiOTawlftoBt  aHiM  to 
lieat  a  ooaservatory  of  the  aue  yoa  name*.  Xoa  oan  have  "  Fkwistfi' 
Flowers  **  free  b^post  faom  our  omise  if  you  enclose  five  poetagostomps 
^th  your  addzess.    It  omtains  directions  for  ouUlYating  the  Ghrysan- 

•AeflUUD. 

Si^n  Cloth— Earth  Gi^aans  {A.  A.  r.).  IMhhrrefaeen  nolioed  in 
««r  aolvnuis.  Oottogers  would  either  use  tlia  «los«to  as  direoted  or 
woeld  not  deserfe  to  reaudn as  tenants.  Moreflo  Cherries  would  answer 
ott  the  aecth  aspeet,  and  if  near  a  town  wanld  readfty  find  a  mailisit  at 
ue  eonfeetioaen'  and  elsewhere.  Aprieots  are  an  imeeKtain  evop;  Inat 
BO  advioe  oaxkhe  giren  in  the  abseaoe  of  any  intenaattna  as  to  looality 
and  sou. 

Fowz.«  AKONo  FsutT  Trbss  (H.  Bover),—Yoar  halfnloBen  fowls  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  fruit  trees  nor  to  the  Strawberry  plsoits  at  this  time  of 
ttia  yoar ;  tut  in  the  spring  they  might  pick  the  young  leaves  and  flower- 
onds.    They  will  clear  the  surface  of  slugs,  Ac 

80HIE0STTLIB  ooGciHBA  COLTUBB  (W,  A,  O.).— Kaut  early  in  spring  in 
nee  saody  loam  well  maiuired.  A  few  flowers  wiU  appear  in  June ;  hut 
the  arewA  show  is  in  antnnm,  from  October  to  Deeentber.  The  plants  are 
BOW  beautifully  in  Uoom.  but  the  stalks  are  turning  a  little  yellow.  Take 
m  the  1>albs  as  soon  as  the  stalks  are  dead.  Schiaostylis  cocdnea  is  per- 
fectly laardy,  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  a  year  or  two  U  planted 
for  a  pennaneney. 

Gosroa  gxajo  (Mteisiippi).— We  do  not  know  of  any^  one  who  eaa 
raziKUth  Cotton  seeds  f6r  esperiments.  Perhaps  soooaa  of  oor  oorvespon- 
dents  will  obUge  us  by  stattng  who  can  fomish  saeh  seeds. 

Hat8*s  Cowstamt  Stote  {A  Begutar  8ub8eriber)^Tiro  bushels  of  the 
«lttireoal  last  a  month,  and  H  costs  82d.  per  busheL 

Fuchsias  Rbstiko  (X.  Y.  IT.).— The  old  and  young  plants  (if  not  cut- 
tings of  the  current  year)  may  bo  placed  in  the  pottlng-shad,  from  which 
frost  must  be  excluded,  and  should  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  and  yet  not 
so  dry  as  to  cause  the  wood  to  shrill.    In  March  the  plants  may  be 

Emaed  in  to  two  or  three  eves,  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and,  most  of  the  soil 
^ng  been  shaken  from  the  roots,  placed  in  pots  a  size  less  than  those 
tii6y  were  in.  Place  in  a  light  and  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse ;  bottom 
heat  is  not  absolutely  needed.  Giye  a  gentle  syringing  moniing  and 
OTeninsr,  and  do  not  over-water,  yet  keep  the  soU  moist.  When  the 
•Kf?  Di^i^i  or  new  shoots  are  produced,  thin  or  disbud  the  shoots  where 
'"kfjl  to  be  too  dose,  leaving  them  evenly  distributed,  so  as  to  produce  a 
well-balanced  head.  Repot  when  the  roots  fill  the  pots  without  becoming 
too  closely  matted.  Stop  the  shoots  when  they  have  made  throe  good 
'Joints,  and  again  at  every  third  leaf  until  within  six  weeks  of  the  time  at 
y*"C"  they  are  required  to  be  in  flower,  giving  them  their  last  shift  a 
:iortnight  previous  to  the  last  stopping. 

Cimerabiab  Flowebtko  UK8EA80NABI.Y  (Jd«m).— You  csnuot  now  do 
:any  good  by  stopping  the  plants  showing  their  ilower-buds.  They  must 
!go  to  flower,  but  you  may  pinch  back  those  not  showing  buds  to  three 
leaves  repeatedly  up  to  the  end  of  February,  pegfflng  and  tying  out  the 
I  shoots  so  as  to  produce  a  compact  head.  The  plants  that  have  only  a 
single  stem  vou  may  allow  to  grow  as  such  to  flower  In  March,  or  pinch 
out  their  points  at  the  third  leaf,  and  the  shoots  which  they  produce  in 
like  manaer  at  the  third  leaf,  up  to  the  end  of  PWbraary.  You  started  or 
potted  the  suckers  or  ofbets  too  soon.  August  was  early  enough  for  yoar 
purpose.  As  you  cannot  give  them  more  pot  room,  let  every  alternate 
watering  be  of  liquid  manure  not  very  strong. 

Hesbacbous  Calceolabias  (Id«in).^Shift  at  once  the  plants  now  in 
email  pots  into  4i-ineh  pots,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf 
ootild  la  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand.  Keep  moist  and 
aoolf^vst  free  from  frost,  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  .and  give  abondaace  of 
air.  Pinch  out  the  centre  from  amongst  the  leaves,  uid  when  the  pots 
become  full  of  roots  shift  into  six-inch  pots.  Keep  free  from  green 
Ify  by  fumigating  with  tobacco,  and  if  afforded  plenty  of  moistuTe  the 
pUnts  wiU  grow  weU.  Shift  into  eiAt-inch  pots  in  February,  or  early  in 
liareh.    The  white  sand  is  the  best. 

AOAOIA  ABKATA  AMD  OTTIBUS  BAOEMOSVB  SUPBRBUS   MOT    FliOWBBIBO 

U,  H.  Bepl^i.— These  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  light  and  airy  green- 
hoDse  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  in  a  sftting-ioom  the  atmosphere  is 
too  dry  for  their  making  a  free  growth,  uid  the  light  insuiflcient  to 
properly  ripen  that  made.  Place  them  in  a  greoihouse,  encourage  them 
to  make  a  good  growth  in  spring,  and  when  it  is  made  place  them  out  of 
doerainan  open,  sunny  situation— say,  in  the  end  of  June,  and  keep  them 
tlMTB,  well  supplied  iwith  water,  until  the  end  of  SeplBmber ;  we  Jiave  no 
doubt  thev  would  then  flower  well  in  the  fbUoaiag  sprina.  The  soil 
should  not  be  kept  dry  now ;  they  are  evergreens,  requiring  tne  soil  to  be 
moist  at  all  seasons,  but  less  so  in  winter  than  summer,  lliey  may  have 
the  soil  to  all  appearance  dry  now,  only  the  foliage  must  not  be  allowed 
to  sufTer.  They  should  not  be  cut  down  now,  but  in  spring,  after  flower- 
ing, <^r  before  new  growths  are  made.  They  flower  fkom  the  wood  of  last 
year,  «r  that  now  existing,  and  not  from  that  of  next  year.  A  compost  of 
surjhr  loam  and  sandy  peat  suits  them  welL  Avoid  manure ;  if  the  plants 
Used  to  be  stimulated,  the  oompost  may  consist  of  turty  loam,  sandy 
peat,  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts. 

HxBiBous  ROBA-sivBNsis  (Idem). — There  is  no  means  of  causing  a 
todblc-floworing  plant  to  degeBerate  into  smgle-floweiod,  tiiough  some 
pUata  win  do. so,  but  they  am  not  dooble-flowsnd,  hut  only  semi-dooUe, 
xequixing  good  cultivation  to  keepthehr  flowera  so.  The  single-flowciina 
Huilsous  is  not  kept  bv  nutfe^Tmen,  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  double,  and 
they  grow  that  most  asked  for.  You  may  obtain  a  packet  of  seed  of  the 
sfagle  Hibiscns  through  any  of  the  prindpal  seedsmen. 

C^Rmie  Back  Clbbodbrdboh  Thohbonjb  (Idem).— So  far  from  pre- 
mniiBg  yoar  plant  -flowering  you  wfll  eusaie  Us  deing  so  by  euttingit 
heek  to4  or«  feet  Though  it  flowers  Isam  the  shoots  rising  from  the 
^od  of  last  year,  yon  winhave  enough  of  those,  and  by  eutting  it  in  you 
Hrffl  secure  a  better  plant. 


HiBMCos  aoePBBi  ABB  CissiTS  reFosiOB  {A,  C.  C,  JZ.)^-OnrkMr 
ihaflxstof  Oaseplaato  requires  thetanipeKa*a>e«fastaiaf0OPtoOO»^ 
nii|kt),  aud,io  have  -a  moderate  anwant  of  mfriatwre  and  air,  with  awdsr 
safOdeat  io  keep  the  seU  moist,  bat  not  wet  aor  ^Fst  dry.  .The  Oiasos  ne- 
Quirea  A  like  temperatuce.  and  no  water  beyond  a  little  oeoasiosefiy,  to 
prevent  the  wood  shrivdUmg. 

Blaxtajow  ABO  DkAMDBUMiRS  OK  A  Laww  ( ^).~^The  ^sstnlan  of  ex- 

tiipecthig.the  Phmtatas  is  to  nrub  them  up  1^  the  scat  with  a  spnd,  and 
the  Dandelions  with  a  amall  Dock  fork,*  dnrisig  atiUd,  mdst  wesihsK, 
going  -so  deep  as  to  remove  the  tfaiok  poriion  €d  tba  root.  Jk  xsmsf  be  doaie 
in  spring,  a  pindx  ef  salt  being  dropped  into  each  hole,  whiek  should  he 
afterwards  filled  with  soU. 

Vnras  PxaBTzva  (2?.  &).— The  old  Vines  yonr  friend  has  mads  a  naw 
border  over  will,  no  doubt,  produce  a  fair  crop.  The  young  eaus  planted 
in  the  new  border  wiU  do  weU  if  the  old  Vines  do  not  intadbMS  with  thsir 
growth,  by  shading  and  otherwise  depriving  tbem  of  a  daes^are  of  the 
roof,  or  that  necessary  to  their  fsee  growth.  The  Patstees  naaksdiaay  be 
had  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading. 

Hbbbacbous  P1.AHTS  xo  Flowbb  zb  J111.T  (ZVM«di<de).>-VepaTar  nndi- 
oaale,  CEnothera  macrocarpa,   Lvthmm  roseam  saparboai, 
Haageana,  Brigeiron  spedosum,  DeH[)hininm  Belladonna^  and  i 
coronaria.    For  September  <£aothexa  gcandiflora,  Silsne  " 
Phunbago  Larpentn. 

Apbigots  jroB  South  Wall  [Idem).- 


PxLABooHinHs  TO  Flowbb  IK  JuLT  {Aet  ^aMfrtir).~Yon  may  atop  thsm 


until  the  beginning  of  May,  retarding  the  plants  afterwards ^ 

by  shading  from  bright  sun,  and  keeping  cod  with  plenty  of  air.  Tbe 
best  way  to  bring  on  young  plaats  is  to  eommenoe  -with  theaat  eariy  in  the 
season,  by  cutting  them  in  July,  and  stoppio^g,  potting,.and  gsowing  tm  se 
as  to  have  them  in  their  blooming  pots  by  December  lot  an  esxiy,  end  lij 
February  for  a  late  bloom.  Modarate  shifts  am  better  than  ene  laias 
shift 

VxoLBTS  FOB  WzBTEB  (Cella).— The  best  plan  is.  to  take  «ff  tbe.snskece 
or  runners  in  May  and  pot  them  sinoly  in  small  pots  in  a  oompost  of 
turfy  loam  two-thirds,  and  leaf  mould  one-third.  Place  thsm  la  a  oo&d 
frame,  and  Iceep  dose,  moist,  and  shaded,  until  established.  Bmmmt  tfre 
lights  gradually,  keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with  water,  aad  s^eo  the 
pots  become  full  of  roots  shift  into  six-inch  pots,  draining  thsss  welL 
and  using  the  same  compost  as  before.  The  plimts  reqairo  molsftara  aaa 
coolness  during  the  summer,  and  they  will  srow  wdl  it  the  pots  he 
plunged.  In  September  they  may  be  returned  to  a  frame,  and  semsia 
plunged  in  ashes,  with  the  protedion  of  a  mat  over  tiie  lights  in  severe 
weather,  drafting  them  into  the  greenhouse  as  they  are  wanted  to  flower, 
and  always  selecting  the  most  promising. 

GooDTBBA  BisooLOB  GvLTUBB  (ClerteiM).— The  pot  onsfat  to  be  one- 
third  filled  with  crooks,  and  the  oompost  should  consist  of  turfy  or 
fibrous  neat,  and  chopped  sphagnum,  with  a  free  admixture  of  silver 
sand  and  broken  charcoal,  from  which  the  dust  has  been  sifted  out.  The 
sand  and  charcoal  togetner  may  form  one-third  of  the  compost.  If 
cocoa-nut  refuse  can  be  had  It  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  sphagnum. 
The  Ooodyera  should  be  potted  when  it  reoonnnences  growth,  and  water 
must  be  somewhat  sparingly  given  at  first,  but  increased  with  the  ffrowtii, 
abundance  being  afforded  both  at   the  root  and  in  the  atmosphare 


when  the  plant  is  growing  fredy.    In  potting,  press  the  compost  f , . 

Free  ventilation  should  be  given  day  and  night,  and  a  temperatare  of 
from  60°  to  86''  in  summer,  and  from  46°  to  50^  in  winter  will  suit  it.  It 
should  be  shaded  from  bright  sun.  When  at  rest  but  little  water  is 
needed,  yd  the  plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer ;  it  should  have  a 
littie  now  and  then  over  the  pot— a  gentle  bedawing  to  keep  it  plump  and 
fresh.  Avoid  cold  currents  of  air,  and  do  not  allow  cold  air  to  come  la 
contact  with  the  leaves  whilst  wd,  as  tiiey  may  thus  become  disoeloured. 

BuBSBD  Clat  (T.  DielMoa).— Your  day  burned  until  it  resembles 
lumps  as  hard  as  bricks  ought  to  be  easily  broken.  If  it  cannot,  it  has 
bean  too  nrach  hnmed.  Your  burning  it  was  right ;  but  we  do  not  per- 
edve  what  value  it  wiU  be  for  your  light  soil,  as  the  latter  win  oidy  he 
rendered  still  more  open  by  dressing  it  witi^  the  burned  clay,  which, 
however,  is  very  good  for  heavy  land.  If  you  were  to  place  lumps  of  day 
on  the  ground  m  spadefuls  at  about  a  foot  apart,  the  lumps  when  frozen 
through  would  crumble  on  a  thaw,  and  you  mif^t  then  spread  the  clay 
and  dig  it  in.  Yonr  land  would  thus  be  made  more  adhesive,  and  become 
better  suited  for  fruit  trees.  Yonr  leaf  monld  will  do  for  mixlBg  with 
the  soil  and  for  mulching  the  trees.  God  manure,  auohaa  that  of  cows, 
will  be  best  for  your  sdL 

Flowbb  Pots  {R.  Smart). — ^Flower  pots  are  of  various  sizes  aadaamef. 
Thimbles  and  thumbs  are  any  size  under  8  inches  in  diameter  at-the  top. 


Width  of  top 
in  inohes. 

^J*^3^         Old  name. 

Throe  indi  pot 

8 
6 
6 

8 
9 
11 
IS 
18 
16 
18 

4          1        ftv« 

Five^Mh 

Six-inch    

6 
8 
9 
#10 
11 
12 
18 
14 

4B^S 

Eight-inch   

Nine-indi 

Si's 
Ifl's 

12'8 

Swelve-inch    

Thirteen-faioh 

Fifteen-inch   

8's 

8*8 

'4's 

a'B 

Sba-xalb  Fobcxko  (jR.  T.).—li  the  large-spread  heads  of  theSea»kaie, 
too  large  to  be  covered  with  pots,  come  from  one  strong  underground 
stem  or  root,  then  yon  will  not  be  able  to  part 'them ;  but  if  the  hunch 
consists  of  several  underground  roots,  then  you  may  divide  them.  We 
would  nd  do  so,  however ;  we  would  put  in  a  few  stakes  round  the  stools, 
and  twist  a  rope  of  straw  or  a  hayband  round  them,  fill  the  opening  at  top 
with  a  large  plug  of  straw,  .and  uien  oeverwith  Ahe  fermenting  msterliw 
in  the  usual  way.  In  fact,  if  your  fermenting  rraa^al  is  leaves,  foo 
may  mark  all  the  places  where  the  plants  aie,  and  cover  over  all  a  foci 
thick.  As  the  plants  grow  they  will  raise  the  leaves.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  sizes  of  the  pots  are  with  which  you  f  oree  6ea-kale  when  taken 
up.    If  peeked  ia  ndst  soil  it  will  need  no-  water  far  a  good  while. 

SoABLBT  PBLABooRiuica  voB  Xboibo  {X.  L,  <T.).-'Weihink'that  Baron 
Hugel  planted  thickly  wodd  sdt  yon,  and  the.daik  masking  of  the  leaf 
is  pretty.    For  a  plain  leaf,  Harkaway  and  Harry  Hieover  are  very  good. 
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SsiJECT  PKLABooKiuKg  {Btuda  Miomto).— Of  thoM  yoa  luune,  Clipper, 
Eleanor,  Montiear  Kartiii,  Bng^nle  Hesard,  and  Madame  Vauoher  wonla 


siTe  yon  Tailety  and  answer  Toar  oondltloni  tor  pot  cctltiire.  For  bed- 
ding—Clipper, Aoi  d'ltalie,  Lord  Palmerston.  Olowworm,  Madami 
Vancber,  and  Madame  Barre  will  do  rerj  well^  bot  yon  give  no  in- 


formation  aa  to  tbe  ooloan  yon  require,  and  limit  om*  selection  to 
certain  Tarieties.    Consult  an  article  at  page  119. 

Abiuhobiisnt  oit  YnrsHT  (H.  J.  C.).— We  qoite  approve  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  of  tbe  Vine-border,  raising  and  transplanting  tbe  vines  in 
the  boose ;  bat  onder  the  clnmmstanoes,  consideilng  the  age  of  tbe  Tines 
now  against  the  wall  and  trained  horizontally,  and  which  showed  signs  of 
mildew  Ust  season,  we  woald  rather  leave  them  where  they  are.  treat 
them  for  mildew  there,  and  plant  some  good  strong  Vines  in  the  honse 
instead.    We  feel  certain  this  wonld  be  the  best  plan  to  pnrsae. 

OiJ>  VimxT  (A  Novice).— We  would  rather  say  nothing  of  an  old  vinery  , 
100  feet  in  length,  costing  between  jesOO  and  £400  to  take  It  down,  convoy 
it  to  its  fresh  site,  and  put  it  up  again,  and  we  are  doubtful  of  its  being 
worth  £600  or  £700  when  done.  1,  The  transplanted  old  Vines  will  do 
if  the  roots  have  been  carefully  traced,  but  if  the  roots  now  placed  in  an 
old  shed  begin  to  grow  before  planting  in  March,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
move without  disturbing  them.  If  the  roots  have  not  begun  to  push  it 
wiU  not  matter,  but  the  sooner  thev  are  planted  the  better.  If  the  roots 
are  much  knocked  about,  we  would  prefer  young  Vines  to  the  old  ones, 
a,  As  to  your  border,  if  your  surface  soil  is  only  18  inches  from  tbe  water 
you  would  require  to  concrete  6  inches  below  the  present  surface-drain, 
cover  with  6  inches  of  clinkers,  and  place  your  border  of  2  feet  or 
dO  inches  entirely  above  the  surface;  but  if  you  have  nothing  but  sand, 
and  no  loam  can  be  had,  we  do  not  know  how  you  will  manage  with  it  for 
Vines,  though  manure  and  bones  will  do  much.    8,  We  would  in  any  case 

Slant  the  Vmos  inside  the  house ;  if  the  house  is  wide,  we  would  be  satis- 
ed  with  the  inside  border ;  if  the  house  is  narrow,  we  would  have  on  out- 
side border  also,  and  the  front  wall  on  arches,  and  we  would  do  this  in 
any  case  if  there  were  to  be  fruit  trees  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 
4,  The  growing  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers  below  the  Vines  will  depend  on 
how  much  the  Vines  shade  tbe  roof.  Bee  "Doings  of  the  Last  Week," 
page  460.  5,  See  second  head.  We  would  advise  you  to  procure  from 
our  offtcA  the  "Vine  Manual,"  which  you  can  have  free  by  post  for 
thirty-two  postage  stampn. 

Vxouk  conxuTA  FBOM  bKSo  {A.  S.  ^.).— Sow  Viola  comuta  seed  at 
once,  and  place  the  pans  in  a  cold  frame ;  or  sow  on  a  warm  sheltered 
border.  It  wUl,  however,  be  better  in  a  cold  frame.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  thinly  and  covered  about  1^  inch  deep. 


HsPATiCA  Pbopaoacto  (A  SateeHber).— Early  in  Maroh  take  up  the 
root  and  divide  it  into  as  many  ports  as  there  are  crewna ;  if  eoeh  divi- 
sion have  some  roots  attached  to  it,  success  will  be  almost  eeitais. 
Plant  the  divisions  in  a  situation  not  overhung  by  trees,  and  sheltered 
from  the  sun's  rays  from  10  am.  to  8  pjk.,  or  shade  with  a  mat  placed 
over  them  during  the  mid-day  hours  when  the  sun's  rays  an  powerfnL 
Work  into  the  sou  a  Uberal  dressing  of  leaf  mould,  and  if  the  aoa  be 
heavy,  of  sand  also.  Plant  quite  up  to  and  even  bury  the  crown  halt  an 
inch,  and  put  them  in  lines  6  inches  apart,  and  8  inches  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  lines.  Keep  weU  suppUed  with  water  nntU  establiabed,  dis- 
continuing it  and  the  shading  After  May. 

Sawdust  fob  Plunoixo  Pots  w  {J.  J7.J.— Sawdust  is  a  very  good  plunging 
material,  and  in  nowise  injurious  to  the  plants  plunged  in  pots  in  it,  though 
it  does  sometimes  fosterfungus,  and  it  is  then  more  or  less  injurious. 

CoLKUS  VsBSCHAFFXLTi  Sowivo  (Jiti^in).— This  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  but  it  does  not  come  true,  as  few  vari^ated  plants  do,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  it  is  so  raised,  it  being  so  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
We  do  not  know  where  seed  may  be  obtained. 

WniTSBnro  PsLAOiMiizinis  nt  a  Window  {Fred),  —You  have  every- 
thing to  hope  and  little  to  fear  in  wintering  Pelaigoninms  in  a  window. 
You  must  not,  however,  act  as  you  propose  with  regaird  to  water.  You 
must  not  water  them  as  long  as  the  leaves  remain  fresh,  and  the  stalks 
or  stems  of  the  cuttings  do  not  shrivel.  You  cannot  kaep  them  too  dry, 
providing  the  leaves  remain  green ;  but  if  these  droop  water  them  at 
once,  giving  snlflclent  water  to  show  itself  st  the  bottom  of  the  pels. 
Take  advantage  of  every  mild  fine  day  to  give  them  air,  and  when  Irost 
sets  in  remove  them  from  the  window  to  a  place  of  safety.  I>o  not  wotsr 
regularly,  only  vrhen  moisture  is  required. 

Namks  of  Fbuit.— (Mr.  Talbot).— Yonx  Apple  Is  Bosemsry  Busssi 
(W.  P.,  Tkir$k.)—Pean  :  %  Josephine  de  MsUnes;  8,  Snoette  do  Bavay; 
4,  Beurre  Diel ;  6,  Red  Doyenne ;  6,  Dunmore.  Apples:  1,  Brookes'; 
8,  Pigeon ;  4,  Grey  Lesdlngton  ;  6,  Golden  Beinette.  {J.  Berry).— Yov 
extraordinary- shaped  Pear  is  the  Bourgmester.  It  is  sometimes  curved ; 
but  we  never  saw  one  so  long  as  that  you  have  sent.  Have  you  any 
more  of  tbe  fruit  ?  and  where  was  it  grown? 

Naxks  of  Plants  (F.  B.).— 1,  Nephrolepis  exaltata;  S,  Aspidinm  tri- 
foliatnm.  {BuMticta).— Yon  must  send  better  specimens.  {Cleriau), — 
1  and  2  are  Gymnogrammas,  but  the  fragments  sent  are  insuflldent  to 
determine  tbo  species ;  8,  Adlantum  setulosum.  (/.  S^fe«r(i).— l,Kleinia 
articulata;  2,  probably  an  Artemisia;  8,  a  Phyllocaetus  or  Cexeus,  but 
without  flowers  we  csnnot  venture  to  name  it ;  4,  Geiasomeria  longifloro. 
probably ;  5,  Litobrochia  vespertiUonis ;  6,  MoxiUaria  picta. 


IVGBTEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Saborbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  December  15tli. 


DATS. 

THBBICOIIETER. 

Wind. 

1 

1 

■AOOttBXBK. 

Air.         >          Earth. 

u!!!hM.  '                                                       OBMSBAL  BBXABSO. 

Max. 

Mis.    1  Max.  1  Mln.    1  ft.  dp. 

IfUdp. 

Sun...    9 
Mon...  10 
Tnes. .  11 
Wed.  .12 
ThuTi.  18 
FrL  ..  U 
Sat.  ..  15 

Mean 

2985r. 
80.12H 
80.280 
29.818 
29.521 
29.470 
29.542 

29.m4 

29.451 
29.586 

29.jrr7 

29.872 

55 
58 
52 
56 
56 
50 
51 

81 
24 
2R 
44 
83 
28 
88 

1?« 

45 
44 

46i 

46} 
45.1 
45 
45 

45 

S. 
N.W. 
S.E. 
S.W. 
S.W. 

w. 
w. 

.06 
.02 
.12 
.04 
.20 
.00 
.15 

Overcast ;  rain  at  night. 
Fiiriiullv  overcast ;  fine,  with  sun  ;  frosty. 
Fof^y  tliroughout  tbo  day ;  rain  at  night ;  frosty. 
Densely  clouded ;  strong  S.W.  wind;  slight  rain. 
linin  ;  cloudy,  with  slight  rain :  lino  at  night 
Overca<it ;  very  fine  thronghout ;  slight  frost. 
0\eruu£t;  showery;  constant  rain ;  fine;  ndn. 

29.728 

29.612 

68.28  1  82.57  1    44.98 

45.35 

•• 

0.59 

POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHICLE. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

The  yearly  meeting,  at  Birmingham,  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
Bingley  Hall  Tavern,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.  The  attendance  of 
members  was  numerous,  and  Mr.  F.  Eaquilant  was  by  them  elected  to 
the  choir. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after 
which  the  Hon.  Sec.,  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  Esn.,  laid  the  Stewards'  Report 
before  the  Club.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  are  114  members, 
and  that  their  subscriptions  are  for  the  most  part  satisfactory ;  that  the 
total  income  for  the  year  was  £57,  and  that  the  Rochdale*  Show  held 
m  February  last  was  financially  a  failure.  Mr.  Zurhorst  explained 
this  in  several  ways.  Firstly,  that  the  time  aUowed  for  preparation 
was  too  short ;  secondly,  that  the  building  in  which  it  was  held  was 
too  small  and  not  adanted  for  the  purpose,  as  Che  number  of  entries, 
estimated  at  five  hundred,  exceeded  one  thousand ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  amount  taken  for  admission  from  visitors  during  four  days  was 
only  £43.  Nevertheless,  all  demands  had  been  paid  in  full,  partly 
from  the  funds  of  the  Club,  and  partly  by  a  call  on  the  guarantors  to 
the  extent  of  half  their  HabUity— namely,  £75,  which  had  been  most 
readily  and  cheerfully  paid. 

The  Hon.  Treasures,  Mr.  Tndman,  then  tendeied  his  report  and 
balance-sheet,  likewise  his  resignation  of  office,  and  immediately  left 
the  f  ojm. 

The  ballot  for  officers  next  nrocoeded.  On  examination  of  the 
voting  papers,  it  was  found  that  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  tbe  Hon.  H.  W. 
Fitewilliam,  Captain  Heaton,  and  Messrs.  Fowler,  Boyle,  and  Stretch 
had  been  elected  Stewards;  Mr.  Munn,  Hon.  Treasurer;  and  Mr. 
Zurhorst,  Hon.  Secretary.    The  Judges  were— Messrs.  R.  Teebav, 

rS*'*^'  '^'  ^«<*»*'  W-  H-  Tegetmeier,  F.  Esquilant,  and  H.  Weir. 

The  Club  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  various  motions  in  the  order 
set  down.    It  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Secretaiy— "  That  the  Hoa. 


Treasurer  be  requested  to  explain  the  cause  of  delay  in  piijing  over 
the  pum  voted  by  the  Stewards  for  the  liquidation  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  Rochdale  Show,  the  same  not  baring  been  paid  to  Uie  Local  Secre- 
tary until  Jalv,  thereby  delaying  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  and 
jeopardising  the  credit  of  the  Club."  The  Hon.  Treasurer  having 
resigned  oiiice  and  left  the  room,  the  motion  fell  to  the  ground,  but  aa 
explanation  was  offered  by  Mr.  Zurhorst  exculpating  Mr.  Tudmoa 
ffom  any  blame  in  the  matter. 

Tbe  two  following  motions,  and  an  amendment  on  the  second  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  were  all  to  the  same  Ppint — ^namely,  the  appointment  of 
Judges.  Mr.  Harvey  nroposing — **  That  in  the  opinion  ca  this  meeting 
the  office  of  Judge  should  noik  be  confined  to  members  d  this  Club, 
but  that  a  list  of  Judged  of  high  standing  be  formed  bj  election,  and 
equally  recommended  by  the  Stewards."  Mr.  Geor)gB  Manning, 
seconded  by  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  proposed — "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  the  present  system  of  judging  is  most  inefficient  and  un- 
satisfactory, by  reason  of  the  smsU  number  of  Judges  employed,  and 
the  assumed  universality  of  their  experience ;  and  that  a  classified  list 
of  Judges  of  acknowledged  efficiency  be  formed,  not  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Club,  stating  the  special  varieties  for  which  they  are  more 
eminently  adapted,  and  that  the  same  be  published  for  the  guidance 
of  Show  Committees."  Both  these  motions,  althou^  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  Club  as  to  their  importance,  were  lost,  in  one  instanoB 
only  by  the  casting  vote. 

It  was  also  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Holme — "  That  the  annual  Show 
next  year  shall  be  a  Chicken  Show,  to  be  held  in  September,  and  that 
Liverpool  (where  there  is  no  poultify  show),  will  be  an  eligible  place." 
Mr.  J.  E.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Hendry  also  proposed—"  That  a  grand 
Show  be  held  in  Uie  autumn,  and  that  the  Crystal  Pklaoe  wonld  be 
a  desirable  place."  Both  these  motions  were  lost,  but  it  was  re- 
commended by  the  Stewards  that  a  Show  should  ti^e  plaee  in  Birming- 
ham in  October  next,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Hon.  Seezolazj 
should  write  to  the  officials  of  the  Crystal  Polooe  and  the  Alexaadia 
Palace,  to  ascertain  what  terms  could  be  made.  Mr.  Hinton's  motion 
— "  That  the  question  of  railway  carriage  should  be  further  taksn 
into  consideration,*'  was  met  by  the  statement — "  That  the  memoiiil 
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drawn  np  by  the  Boohdale  Committee  ftnd  presented  to  the  seyeral 
companies  hj  Hr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Capt.  Heaton,  had  been 
ansirered  by  the  Tarioiu  Seeitetanefl  of  lines  to  the  efffwt  that  no 
change  conld  be  made,  and  that  many  Companies  already  more  than 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  memorial." 

It  was  farther  stated,  that  Messrs.  Bontledge  had  applied  for  per- 
mission to  print  at  the  end  of  Uie  "  Poultry  Book,'^  published  by 
them,  the  ** Standard  of  Excellence;"  and  another  question  was 
offereid  for  the  consideration  of  the  Club,  as  to  the  best  method  of  dis- 
poaing  of  the  remaining  copies.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Stewards 
ahonld  endeaTour  to  make  terms  with  Messrs.  Bontledge  in  the  matter. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  —  Bowman,  Esq.,  White- 
haren ;  The  West  Cumberland  Poultry  Society;  W.  P.  Merry,  Esq., 
CoTonIxy ;  Mr.  E.  K.  Clay,  Dublin. 

After  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  .the  meeting  separated. 


WHAT  HAS  THE  POULTRY  CLUB  DONE  FOR 
ITS  MEMBERS? 

The  aboTe  question  forcibly  euc^eBted  itself  to  me  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Clnb  in  BirminghaTn,  when  a  member 
high  in  office  informed  me  that  the  "Standard  of  Bzoellence  " 
had  long  since  been  oast  aside  as  nseless,  and  the  proposition 
afterwards  that  Messrs.  Bontledge  should  publish  the 
"  Standard"  in  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  *' Poultry  Book*'  oonfirmed 
the  statement,  and  appeared  to  make  the  unsold  140  copies 
(worth  £85  to  the  Club)  useless  also. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  leading  poultry  judges  have  openly 
repudiated  being  bound  by  any  rules  or  "  Standard ;  "  yet  it 
was  Bnggested  by  (suppoBed)  influential  members,  and  only 
lost  by  the  casting  yote  of  the  Chairman,  that  certain  of  these 
leading,  judges — ^not  members  of  the  Club — should  be  elected 
judges  for  the  Club :  thereby  openly  admitting  the  failure  of  the 
"  Standard  of  Sxoellenoe/*  At  the  Bochdale  Show  everybody 
naturally  expected  to  see  awards  in  accordance  with  the 
**  Standard,"  but  to  the  general  astonishment  there  was  scarcely 
a  class  BO  judged. 

I  am  here  reminded  that  the  Bochdale  Show  must  haye  cost 
the  Club  something  like  £80,  and  yet  another  Show  ia  sug- 
gested at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Surely,  if  a  large  company  like 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  cannot  make  a  show  answer,  a 
small  olub  never  will.  Birmingham  has  also  been  suggested. 
-Bochdale  Show  ought  to  be  a  lasting  lesson  !  Will  the  dupes 
of  that  affair  again  come  forward  as  guarantors  ?  From  what 
I  saw  and  heard  at  the  Birmingham  meeting,  the  working  of 
the  Club  costs  more  than  half  of  the  receipts,  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  five  years*  subscription,  amounting  to  £2  128. 6^., 
is  a  hook  (now  said  to  be  worthless),  of  the  supposed  value  of 
5«.,  and  the  pleasure  of  attending  two  meetings  in  the  year  to 
hear  the  Honorary  Secretary  read  a  report,  and  make  motions 
and  suggestions  amounting  to  nothing. 

If  I  recdleot  rightly  Mr.  Tudman  in  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  honorary  treasurership  said  something  about  "  bad 
treatment,  and  that  not  a  farthing  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
*  Standard  of  Excellence  *  had  passed  through  his  hands," 
and  this,  I  observe,  is  carefully  omitted  in  the  reports  of  the 
meeting.  How  does  this  arise  ?  Mr.  Tudman  and  Mr.  Ashton 
were,  I  believe,  the  founders  of  the  Poultry  Club,  and  well 
knowing  that  no  member  had  its  interests  more  at  heart  than 
Mr.  Tudman,  I  therefore  think  that  an  explanation  is  necessary 
as  to  why  that  gentleman  takes  so  sumaiary  a  fiurewell. — 
A  Membeb.  ^^ 

RESULTS  OF  THE   BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY 

SHOW. 
This  year  406  pens  were  sold  for  the  aggregate  sum  of 
£1408  lOs.  In  1865,  the  number  of  pens  sold  was  259,  and 
they  realised  £996  lis.  6d.  Among  the  pens  sold  were  the 
following : — Mr.  Thos.  Burgess's  first-prize  Brown  Bed  Game 
cook,  £21 ;  Mr.  Henry  Beldon*s  first-prize  Spanish  hens,  £20 ; 
Mr.  J.  G.  Ord's  first-prize  pair  of  Carrier  Pigeons,  £20 ;  Mr.  B. 
W.  Boyle's  commended  Buff  Cochin  cock,  £20 ;  Mr.  George 
Fell's  first-prize  Buff  Cochin  hens,  £15 ;  Mr.  H.  Mapplebeck's 
Buff  Cochin  cock,  £12 10«. ;  Mr.  J.  Nelson's  highly  conmiended 
Buff  Cochin  cock,  £15  IBs. ;  the  Hon.  H.  Fitzwuliam's  Dork- 
ing cock,  £12 ;  the  Hon.  H.  Fitzwilliam's  Crdve  Coeur  cock, 
£12 ;  Mr.  G.  Fell's  first-prize  Buff  Cochin  pullets,  £10  10«. ; 
Mr.  Jas.  Dixon's  first-prize  Mandarin  Ducks,  £10  10». ;  Mrs. 
Arkwright's  first-prize  Dorking  cock,  £10  10«. ;  Mr.  Bobert 
Chase's  first-prize  >¥hite  Coohiu  pullets,  £10  lOi. ;  Mr.  Yardley's 
first-prize  Bunt  Pigeons,  £10  IO9. ;  Mr.  H.  Beldon's  highly 
ooxmnended  Polish  cock,  £10109. ;  Mr.  Silvester's  first-prize 


Polish  cock,  £10  lOs, ;  the  Bev.  G.  Hustler's  second-prize  Dork- 
ing hens,  £10  10<. ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris's  Game  Bantam  coek, 
£10;  Mr.  F.  Sale's  fourth-prize  Brown  Bed  Game  cook,  £10; 
Mr.  H.  Mapplebeck's  highly  commended  Buff  Cochin  pullets, 
£8  88. ;  Mr.  Aykroyd's  first  prize  Game  pullets,  £8  80. ;  Mr.  H. 
Mapplebeck's  Buff  Cochin  hens,  £7  15^.  Three  pens  of  Dork- 
ings sold  for  £83.  Three  pens  of  Game  sold  for  £39.  Three 
pens  of  Buff  Cochins  sold  for  £56  15^.  £25  was  refused  for 
two  Game  hens.  Three  first-prize  pens  of  Buff  Cochins  sold 
for  £32  IO9.  Three  pens  of  same  breed,  which  did  not  receive 
prizes,  sold  for  £48  6s. 


HANLEY  (STAFFORDSHIRE)    POULTRY  AND 

PIGEON  SHOW. 
The  Committee  of  the  Hanley  Exhibition  have  this  year  placed 
before  the  public  their  second  meeting  for  the  exhibition  not  only  of 
agricnltaral  products,  bnt  also  excellent  collections  of  poultry, 
Pigeons,  Babbits,  and  foreign  and  British  song  birds.  In  each  of 
these  departments  it  has  proved  a  complete  success,  and  the  competi- 
tion in  tne  poultry  was  such  as  is  but  rarely  met  with,  even  at  our 
exhibitions  of  longest  standing.  When  it  is  remembered  that  £400  in  . 
money,  besides  at  least  £100  worth  of  first-class  pottery,  was  offered 
as  premiums,  such  a  display  of  the  best  of  poultry  might  easily  be 
accounted  for.  The  services  of  china,  &c.,  proved  a  most  acceptable 
change  from  the  now-too-general  proffer  of  ^ver  cups  alone ;  they  were 
^nerously  presented  to  the  Society  by  a  number  of  the  manufacturers 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanley. 

The  show  of  Grey  Dorkings  was  admirable,  and  not  less  so  was 
that  of  Spanish  fowls ;  but,  strange  to  say,  only  a  single  pen  of  White 
Dorkings  was  entered.  The  Cochins  were  shown  irrespective  of  colour, 
and  the  principal  prise  (we  believe  a  very  handsome  china  dinner 
service),  was  obtained  by  a  pen  of  Partridge-coloured  that  at  any  show 
will  not  be  easily  beaten;  they  were  the  well-known  pen  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Stephens,  of  Walsall.  Mr.  Henry  Bates,  of  Vintage  House, 
Yardley,  was  a  very  dose  second  with  capital  Buffs.  Excellent  White 
Cochins  were  also  shown  in  this  class.  In  BrahmaSj  both  dark  and 
light-feathered  competed  together,  the  dark  were  the  only  prizetakers. 
As  a  kind  of  practical  joke,  a  pen  of  White  Cochins  was  exhibited  in 
this  class,  to  tne  no  little  merriment  of  some  visitors,  whose  predilec- 
tions are  iaot  favourable  to  **  the  Brahma  fancy."  There  need  not  be 
a  better  class  than  the  Black  Samburghs,  nor  than  the  Golden  and 
Silver-spangled  Hambnrghs,  but  the  Golden-pencilled  were  not  by  any 
means  praiseworthy.  Very  excellent  Polands,  both  Silver-spangled 
and  Black,  were  shown,  with  unexceptionably  developed  crests.  In 
the  Qame  classes  the  show  was  capital,  many  of  the  principal  birds 
being  shown  in  first-rate  plumage,  though  we  conld  not  help  noticing 
that  the  majority  of  these  birds  were  not  yet  fuUy  moulted,  a  moat 
unusual  circumstance  so  late  in  the  season,  and  one  that  tells  most 
unfavourably  on  Game  fowls.  The  Sebright  Bantams,  althoag^  much 
better  than  usual  of  late,  were  a  poor  apoloe^  for  those  exquisite  speci- 
mens so  generally  exhibited  at  the  earlier  of  the  Birmingham  Shows. 
The  Gxane  Bantams^  and  the  Black  and  White  ones,  were  scarcely  so 
good  as  most  parties  anticipated. 

It  was  in  Ducks,  Geese,  and  TurkepSy  that  the  Hanley  Show  especially 
excelled,  and  weights  were  attained  which  many  visitors  could  scarcely 
credit-^Aylesburv  Ducks,  24^  lbs. ;  Honen  Ducks,  20 i  lbs. ;  Turkeys 
(adults),  56  lbs. ;  single  cock  Turkey,  28  lbs. ;  White  Geese,  76  lbs. 
b  ozs. ;  and  Gmy  Geese,  42  .|  lbs. 

A  "  Selling  Class  '*  was  held,  but  it  would  be  decidedly  the  wisest 
policy  to  restrict  this  competition  to  a  fixed  number  of  birds  in  each 
pen ;  as  it  was,  single  Geese,  single  Game  cocks,  and  single  Ham- 
bui^h  cocks  were  exhibited,  quite  breaking  in  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
dass. 

The  Committee  were  very  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  birds  and  to  please  every  one,  and  as  the  weather  was 
favourable  the  neighbouring  gentry  mustered  very  strongly. 

DoBKiKOS  (Coloured).— First,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam,  Whltcburob. 
Second,  F.  8.  Arkwrigbt,  Btwall  Hall,  Derby.  Commended,  Mrs.  Bailey, 
Shooters  Hill,  Longton ;  W.  T.  Everard,  Alton  Grange,  near  Aahby-de-la- 
Zoucb. 

DoBKnros  (White).— First,  withheld.    Second,  T.  Leecb,  Newcastle. 

Spahish.— First,  J.  Walker,  Wolverhampton.  Second,  T.  Cliff,  Hanley. 
Highly  Commended,  A.  O.  Worthlngton,  Newton  Park,  Burton ;  J.  Clews, 
Walsall;  Mrs.  J.  ManselL  Longton:  J.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Com- 
mended, H.  Greenwood,  woodall  Hills,  near  Bradford. 

Cochin-China.— First,  J.  StephenSjWalsall.  Second.  H.  Bates,  Yardley, 
Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Birmlncham :  J.  Nelson, 
Heaton  Mersey,  Manchester;  Bev.  S.  C.  Hamerton,  Warwick.  Com- 
mended, T.  Bherratt,  Bradley  Green,  Biddalph ;  E.  Shaw,  Plas  Wflmot, 
Oswestry;  H.  Yardley:  T.  Boucher,  Birmingham. 

Brahka  Pootra.- First,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Sea- 
mons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury,  Bucks.  Highly  Commended.  C.  Butler, 
Handsworth :  J.  Stephens.  Commended,  A.  O.  Worthlngton;  W.  B. 
Etches,  The  Woodhouses,  Whitchurch. 

Hambubohs  (Black).— First,  J.  W.  Cannan.  Second,  C.  Sedgwick, 
Keighley.  HighW  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Newohurch,  near  Manchester ; 
Messrs.  Ashton  ft  Booth,  Broadbottom,  near  Mottram.  Commended,  G. 
Prince,  Burslem.  ■ 

.  HAitfuBOHS  (Oolden-penoIlled).--Fir8t,  A.  O.  Wortbington.    860ona» 
J.  W.  Cannan. 
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JOUKNili  OF  HOBTtOULTUBB  AKD  OOTTAGS  GABDBMSB. 


BniBOBaiartBIlTar'pausIlM).— 31r8t,  J.  Pktt  Desn.  BiflUm.  flAconO, 
&  FI^Ufas,tB.,1hv1>y,  new  flUpton,  Toik.  Hl^tly  Ooamaid«d,  Bake 
itf  VnttnliJid,  Tmthsm ;  J.  Btett^  J.  Tfaxwh^Bradwid. 

JUHBinmu  (Goldan-«MiMle4)^Fint,  A.  K.  Wood,  Gastls  "Dcmingtui, 
■MurDerbr.  Second, N.M«rlor,I>e]itoo.ii6ftrMtnoliester.  Hl|{ii]y  Oom- 
ineBdfldfH.  Hft80D,WA]8AU;  T.  M fty,  WoWtriuimpton ;  J.  Boe,  Bjuiflbeld, 
■MDrlljDMlMSter;  T.Bivgen.     ComniaDdad,  E.  Hall,  LMk  ;  W.  Tstton, 

Haxbvbohb  (Baver-8pa9g]6d)^Fir8i,  Duke  of  Snthsdnul  Seeond, 
J.  FleUing,  Newdhurch,  near  llaacbester.  Extra  Second,  Mrs.  Flynn, 
HndtaHftwood,  lUdMore.  Highly  Oommeiuled,  T.  Hetaher,  Araat  Mal- 
yma»  0«iiuiMDdad,  Bev.  W.  8«rReaiit8on,  Aotoa  Bonell  Reotory,  Shrewa- 
bory :  A.  K.  Wood ;  J.  Cannan ;  E.  Leech,  Bocbdale ;  F.  8.  Bagshaw,  The 
Heath,  Uttozeter. 

F0LI8H  (Black  with  White  Crests).— First,  R.  Gharlesworth,  Brooks 
Bar,  Manchester.    Second,  J.  ManselL    Oonimended,  J.  HanselL 

PousB  (Golden).— First,  withheld.    Second,  D.  Harrison,  Fenton. 

PouBB  iSUver).— First,  J.  Peroiral,  Harbome,oeiirBixiain^kain.  Se- 
eond  and  Extra  Second,  J.  Heath,  Nantwioh.  Highly  Commended, 
Messrs.  S.  A  R.  Ashton,  Mottram,  near  Manchester. 

Oakx  (Bla4)k>breatted  Beds).— First,  J.  Heath.  Second,  W.  Wainwright. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Bailey.    Commended,  G.  Bagnall,  Braycott. 

Qamk  {Brown  or  otli4>r  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— First,  T.  Bnr- 
gess.  Second,  W.  Wainwright.  Highly  Commended,  G.  W.  Cooper, 
Baakelow.  Nantwieb ;  W.  Wainwright.  Oommended,  G.  F.  Wasd,  Wven- 
harj,  Naniwich ;  G.  Lnnt.  Bank  House,  near-Maxket  Biajton. 

Gam  iDnekwinoB,  and  other  Greys  8ndBhies).^First,  W.  Wainwright. 
Seeond,  G.  Swift,  Fnlford,  Stone.  Highly  Gosuuended,  T.  Bohson,  Penk- 
ridge.  Commended,  G.  A.  Edwards,  Newport,  Salop ;  G.Bagnall;  J.  Field- 
ing, CressweU. 

(Blacks  and  Brassy-winged,  except  Greys).— Secend,  A.  O.  Wor- 
tt.    First  wttbbcld. 

Gan  (White  awl  Piles).— Ffast,  W.  Waimnigbt.    6«oand,  A.  O.  Wor- 


Ma0nM.--^Fliat,  J.  Pttrdmil. 
Ax  —    .  — 


H.Tflrfl«y. 
«.H.t« 
JtarsiisL 


Gahx  (Best  single  cock  of  any  yariety).— First,  H.  Bailey.  Second,  W. 
Wainwright.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Galley,  Nantwioh;  C.  Rowley, 
Banlsy.    Commended,  G.  F.  Ward ;  T.  Bargees. 

BamaaiB  (Oold-laced).— First,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hull.  flaeond»  G.  W. 
Boofchby,  Lenth.  Commettded,  R.  Ghaxieaworih,  BwohsBar,  Msmehester. 

BionMU  (Saver-Iaeed).— First,  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  Ashton.  SMXwd,  T.C. 
Harrison.    Commended,  G.  W.  Boothby. 

BasTAMS  (White,  clean-legged).— First,  J.  R.  Jessop.    Second,  M^srs. 

8.  A  B.  Ashton. 

BfiftXTAMS  (Black,  dean-legged).— First,  J.  W.  Morris,  Baehdale.  Seeond, 

9,  B.  Jessop. 

Oakb  BaMAMB  (Biaok-breasted).— First,  J.  W.  Mosis.  SaoeBd,T. 
Svgass.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Charleaworth.  GonuiMHAAed,  W.  H. 
OsBVe,  Btwall,  Derbr ;  W.  Hepwoed.  Hasley ;  J.  Adkins. 

Qaxe  Bantams  (Brown  or  other  Reds,  except  Blaok-breasted).^Fir6t, 
O.  F.  Ward.    Second,  no  competition. 

BairvAMS  fDnekwings).— Hrst,  W.  Griffiths,  Mantsrieh.  Seoond,  Mrs. 
Srttisen,  Maldon,  Easex. 

Dvcss  (White  Aylesbury).— Firstand  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamens.  Highly 
'Cenmended,  Mrs.  M.  Hornby,  Damhall,  Winsford;  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 
Ckmimendod,  Mrs.  M.  Homby j  W.  H.  Crewe,  Etwall,  Derby. 

Ducxs  (Bonen).— First,  J.  MeBor,  Stallington,  Stone.  Second,  T.  Bnr- 
««».  Highly  Commended,  G.  Bradford,  Hanley ;  J.  Nelson,  Heaton 
ibney,  Manehester;  H.  Ashton,  PolefleM,  PMStirieh,  Manebeater;  H. 
PrinoB,  Hantsriofa ;  J.  Lyeett,  Stafford ;  G.  Bi«naU. 

SuQKS  (Any  other  Tarieiyj^First,  H.  Savile,011eiton,Notto(Caro]inas). 
fieoond,  T.  Harrison  (Grey  Call  Ducks).  Highly  Commended,  J.  R. 
Jessop  (Buenos  Ayrean) ;  Bey.  J.  Sneyd  (Grey  Call  Ducks}.   Commended, 


Buenos  Ayrean) ;  Rey.  J.  Sneyd  (Grey  Call  Ducks). 
T.  Whittingham  (Muscovies). 


Mr.  Edwarfl  Hewitt,  of  Bixmni|(hnn,  jvdgsd  ike  -fffoHtrjfgBamnBj; 
and  Mr.  Bolpin,  of  Biidgewaier,  the  Pigeons;  bat  tits  <«iiole  af  tte 
classes  for  Q«UDe  fowls  were  judged  by  these  two  •gentlenam  ' 


LEEDS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  fdlowisg  prises  wars  awHled  at  tins  Smmt,  lield  en  ike  lift, 
12th,  aaoed  ISth  inst. ;  bnt  faom  want  of  sp^ee  wemcstitofar  jhaieport 
with  which  we  have  been  furmriied  till  next  wwlc 

Smo^us  Gavs  Oock  (Any  yaria^)^— Ffarst,  W.  IBovea,  Bererlej  (filaek 
Red).  Second.  E.  Aykroyd,  Bradfora  (Blaek  Red).  ThM,  J.  Hodgson,  Brad- 
ford (Brown  Red).  Highly  Gosasmded,  J.  Jackson,  Bvry;  J.  Maaon, 
Worcester. 

Gamb  (Blaek-braaated  and  other  Bed).— Oiq^  and  FIrat,  E.  Aylarayd 
(Black  Red).  Second,  E.  Pashlegr,  Worksop  (Black  Red).  Third,  J.  Hodff- 
son  (Brown  Red).  CAieiretw.— First  and  Second,  E.  Aykroyd.  Third, 
J.  Hndaon,  BaiUon  Green,  Ahtoley. 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— Arat  and  Seoond,  R,  Botpher,  Orasswell, 
Chesterfield.  Ckieketu,—Fixsi  and  Seeond,  R.  PaaUey.  Third,  B.  Tqnier, 
DrighBngton. 

Gakb  (Any  (Kher  variaty).— First,  W.  B4«fss,  Betrsslav  'Dvakwiut). 
Second,  A.  Bnggs,  Rawden,  Leeds  (Duckwing).  Third,  A.  D.  EdvaMS, 
Fixley  Park,  Huddorsfield  (Blaek).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Speneer, 
Haworth  (Dnokwing).  Ohiekeiu.—nn^  J.  Firth,  Eltenagrora,  HaHfin 
(Duckwing).  Seoond,  T.  Wileoek,  Morley  (Dnokwing).  IBuxd,  J.  Wasd, 
Adwalton  (Duckwing). 

DoBKixas  (Any  vsriety).— Dorking  Oup  and  Mayor  of  Laeda*  Onp  far 
the  Best  Pen  in  the  Show,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Whlta,  WsaUby,  North- 
allerton.  Third,  Mrs.  Dale,  Boarbaroogh.  Okiekewu—Wint^  A.  Fenlsa, 
Rochdale.  Second,  J.  While.  Third,  C.  Tsaflt,  Gneea  UamaaaiiaB. 
Highly  Commended,  M.  Brooksbank.  Manchester:  B.  Shaw,  Plas  Wilmot, 
Oswestry.    Commended,  W.  H.  Walker,  Shenileld,  Brentwood. 

Spakish.— Cop,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  B.  Teebay,  Pnlspaod,  Vrattt 
Third.  J.  Thresh.  Biadford.  CMeksaa^Fixiat,  H.  Beldosi.  BeeaAd, 
Thresh.    Third,  W.  Cannan,  Bradfoid. 

Cocbik-Chxna  (Cinnamon  and  BufT).— Cup,  A.  Fenton.  Seeond,  B. 
White,  Sheffield.  Third,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton  Meney,llaiiehes*er.  OMiisai. 
Fiiflt  and  Second,  A.  Fenton.  7!Urd,  OoL  B.  Wortley,  Oxow  BfidBaad, 
London. 

Cochin-Chima  (Any  other  variety).- First,  Second,  and  Third,  A.  Fsa- 
ton.    Ckieketu,—¥ixvt  and  Third,  A.  Fenton.    Second,  J.  BeoiM-^Dews- 
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-First,  F.  E.  Bichaxdson,  Bramahall.  Uttoxeter.  Second,  T.  , 
Bmgsaa.  Highly  Geaaaended,  S.  H.  Stot,  BoeUale;  W.  BagnaU,  Cress-  1 
well,  Cheadle ;  J.  Brassington,  Barlaston,  Stone.  I 

Tomjons.  •— Single  C'oek.  —  First,   A.  O.  Worthington.     Second,  T. 
BnxBBSS.    Highly  Commended,  F.  E.  Riohardson;  W.  Tams,  Dayhilis,  1 
Hild^tone,  Stone ;  Miss  E.  Wilkinson,  Madeley,  Newcastle. 

Gbxsb  (White  .—First,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  Second,  J.  Lyeett,  Stofford. 
Highly  Oommended,  H.  Savile ;  J.  Lyeett ;  T.  Burgess. 

Gusx  (Grer  and  Mottled).— First,  8.  H.  Stot  Seccmd,  A.  O.  Worth-  l 
sh)«leii.    Highfy  Commended,  J. Brassington;  Mrs.  M.£eamons.  1 

bnujuo  Class.— First,  J.  Booth,  Church  Lawton.     Seoond,  T.  Cliff.  I 
Third,  J.  Faulkner,  Crown  Bank,  Hanley.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Faulk-  | 
ner.     Oommended,   F.    D.  Mort   (Golden-pendlled   Hamburghs) ;  W. 
Wainwright 

BxTBA  8TOOX.— Commended,  G.  Bradford,  Hanley  (French  Gueldres) ; 
•^  Gfaoke,  Cobridge  (PMcoek). 

PIGEONS. 

TuxBLSRS^-'FlrBt,  H.  Tardley.  Second,  J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  Beehdale. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Peroival,  Harbome,  near  Birmingham:  H. 
Vsicdley. 

Oabbibbs.- Fhrst  and  Seeond,  G.  C.  Holt,  Tonstall.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Tardley ;  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham.  Gom- 
ttandsd,  H.  Yardlsy. 

pAHTBauk— First,  H.  Yardley.  Secdnd.  W.  E.  Rose,  Oranaley  HalL  near 
Mattering.  Highly  Commended,  W.  R.  Rose.  Commended,  MtaBsrs. 
Gzant  ft  Tomlinson,  Thome,  Yorkdiire;  G.  TunoialilliB,  Hinckley;  E. 
Bntterworth,  Nantwioh. 

BALsa.— First,  J.  Fielding,  inn.    Second,  no  competition. 

Bbakdb.— First,  J.  Perciiraai,  Peokham  Bye.    Second,  J.  Fielding,  Jun. 

Bnnrs.- First  ond  Second,  H.  Yardley. 

jA^OBua.— First,  H.  Yardley.    Seoond,  Messrs.  Grant  ft  Tomlinson. 

Fantails.— First,  J.  B.  Jessop.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Highly  Gom- 
asBded,  B.  Van  Hasnsbergon,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  J.  W.  Edge. 

TBuvpsTans.- First,  T.llobBon,  Penkridge.    Second,  RevTw.  J.  Hellor. 

Owi.aprFirst,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.  Second,  Countess  of  Derby,  Knowsley 
Ball.    Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley. 

Nrais.— First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  Bct.  W.  J.  Mellor.  Highly  Com- 
anended,Meaars.S.  ft  R.  Ashton.  ^^ 

TuBJBiTS.— First,  J.  J.  Wilson.  Seeond,  J.  PerdTall.  Highly  Oom- 
mended, F.  Waitt,  Spnrkbrook,  Birmingham. 

Basbs.— Fi»t  and  Second,  H.  Yardley.    Oommended,  F.  Waitt. 

DEAOoifs.-First,  J.  W.  Edge.  Sseond,  T.  Robson.  Hi^y  Com- 
mended, W.  Baker  j  H.  Yardley. 


(GQld-peneUled).-^ir8t,  H.  Beldon.  Second.  T.  Wriglsf, 
jun,,  Tong,  Middleton,  Manchester.  Third,  B.  Bmith,  Northownua. 
CMeX;«iu.— First  and  Third,  H.  Bddon.  Beeond,  B.  Bee,  Gooniagfa,  near 
Preston.  Highly  Commended,  W.  ft  J.  Harker,  Allerton,  near  MhlBisr, 
W.  R.  Park,  Abbot's  Meadow,  Melrose;  J.  Tnwnshlre,  Toige  Laa% 
Cbadderton,  Manchester. 

Hambttbohs  (SilTer-pendUed).— First  and  Seeond,  H.  Balden.  Thfrd, 
J.  Walker,  Enaresboro*.  Ok<«fcMi«.—Oiip,  B.  Beldon.  Saaand.  H.  PUMaa, 
Barby,  SUpton.  Third,  R.  Loagbottam,  Btaiflky.  Highiy  Covmaadad. 
J.  Walsh;  H.  Bmith;  H.  Beldon;  J.  Walker;  W.  Canaan;  J.  PraiU»; 
W.  Barstow;  H.  Pickles,  jun. 

Hambttrohs  (Oold -spangled).— Vfarst,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  9.  Andrew, 
Water  Hcnises,  AahtQn>nndor-I^na.  Third,  G.  B.  Pritohard,  Amdaj- 
C/iidiww.-Firat,H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  J.  Walker.  Third,  T.  Hall,  Dsntan 
Lane,  HoUingwood. 

Hambubqhs  (Silver-spangled).--nrst,  H.  Beldoou  Gaoend,  W.  Osunan. 
Third,  J.  Walker.  <?k<«ilMa«.-rFirat,  H.  Beldan.  fhwid,  J.  Walkss. 
Third,  J.  Jaskson,  Bnry,  LanaasUre.  Highly  Commanded,  T.  BaUnacn, 
BftUdon;H.  Pickles,  jun.  — w-^ 

Haxbubohs  (BlaGk).^First,  H.  Beldon.    Second.  J.  Hargraarea,  Water 

Street,  SUpton.    Tfaixd,  W.  Cannan.    C'ftldkmfc^Firat,  H.  Beldon.    8^ 

oond,  J.  Clegg,  jun.,  HIs^  Croonpton,  iksar  Oldham.    XUrd,  J.  Jachsen 

Hiohly  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Newohnrch,  near  Hanchaater ;  W.  Hatt, 

Middleton,  Manchester. 

I     PoLANDs.— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon  (Silver  and  Gddan).    Biird, 

I  P.  Unsworth.  Hi^y  Caanaanded,  E.  Gbsaall,  Leads ;  H.  BeUon  (fiUycr]^ 

Commended,  H.  Carter,  HolnuBith.    OAiekstis.— First,  H.  Beldon  (»'*     ' 

I  Second,  E.  Gamall  (GoUen).   Third,  P.  Unswoith.    Highly  r 

!  P.  Unsworth. 

Farmtabd  Cboss  (Or  any  other  yariety  not  pre-rioualy  nlasasd)    ffct» 
H.  Beldon.    Second,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley.    Thtad,  B.  Loft,  Woodmaasey. 
Bantaxs  (Black).— First,  6.  Rhodes.     Seoond,  J.  R.  Jeasc^    Third, 
A.  Briggs,  Bawden,  Leads. 

Bantams  (White).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  R.  Jessop.  Third, 
H.  Draycott. 

BAKTAMs<aame).— Capk  Secondyand  Third,  Master  0.  Crosland.  Hl^dy 
Commanded,  J.  Slam ;  B.  AlUson,  Leeds ;  J.  Walker ;  E.  Joynaon. 

Bawtams  (Any  ether  yariatyJ^-iVirat,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  S.  ft  H 
Ashten.    Third,  T.  C.  Hnnison. 

GuxNKA  Fowxh— First,  H.Merkin,  Driffield.  Baooad,  J.Walkar.  lUrd, 
T.  C.  Harrison. 

Tubkets.— First,  E.  Leeoh,  Rochdale.    Seoond,  J.  Walker.    Thiid,  B. 

Merldn.    Hi^Oy  Oaannandad,  Mrs.Date,  Soarhonmgh;  T.  C.  Banisani 

H.  Beldon. 

Geese.— First,  A.  Fenton.  Second,  Bct.  W.  S.  MeQor.  Third,  H.  SavOia. 

DvcKS  (Aylesbory).- First,  E.  Leeeh.    Beeond,  M.  L.  Bawaon.    lUri, 

J.  Bailey,  Leeds. 

Duces  (Bouan)^~First,  A,  JE^ton.  Saeond,  B.  Leech.  TUid,  B.  B. 
btoU,  Rochdale. 

Ducxs  (Any  other  Taaiety).--Fiz8t,  H.  Bavflle.  Saoend,  J.  WaJbar. 
Third,  A.  Fenton. 

Bxujxo  Ci.Asa.~Fh»t,  E.  GaisalL  Baaand,  A.  Banloid.  Third,  J. 
Hudson. 

PIQSON8. 
u^Fhrst  and  Second,  W,  CnNHdey,  Bknd,  Hamsx.     HyHf 
ted,  J.  Firth,  Jan.,  Donribvy;  F.  Blae,  Baysnatsr.  L«isn> 
Commended,  J.  Hawley,  Bingley. 
Powtbes.— Cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Pigeons,  F.  Orossley  (Blna).  Seeoni, 
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.W.&B»w,K«Merlag.   HIddf  OotemflBdaA,  HaaMr  Ow  Oiodiimd,  Wate 
Oomznended,  W.  B.  Rose;  C.  Oowbun,  Oilto,  hetOB;  ILDodgv' 
-"^  B.  Browne  SfaaMaRS. 

BBS  (Alm«Bd)v>.]1rff^  ir.  €roMiq^    SmqacL  C.  Cowlmia.  aigiav 
OoiUMndad^J.FMding^jimnSodhdale.    Con^nwded,  F.  Staa. 
«  ^I^UB*  (^7  other  YaKietj1.«>^Fint,  J.  Hawl^,  Blni^.    Seaond, 
J>  FtooivBif  OaUands,  Harbomme,  Birmingham.    Highly  Commended,  C 
Oowlwiii.    Commended,  J.  AmtUj* 

nOwjA— Fint,  r.  GroaSley*  Seeond,  S.  Hommis  Hsnwood.  Highly 
GMumendad,  J.  ThomiMon,  BIttglcp;  J.  FleMiqg,  Boohdal»;  F.  Bbe. 
Oommended,  W.  R.  Park,  Mehrose;  J.  Fielding. 

]^««uz.8.~Fir8t,F.Sl«»*    8eooad,W.Brtaliw    HlieUy  OemmeMdad, 
«•  Wwkav}  Newackk  Notts* 
Kamb.— First,  J.  Bromlley,  Tonge  Moor,  near  BoHte.    Second,  P. 

Tuum.— First,  W.  BairbBB,  Leeda.  Beeoad^  R.  Dodge,  ShetteM. 
Highly  Commended,  Master  O.  QnoalaBd,  Thomea  LaiM)  Walwfleld. 
Cgnuneaded,  F.  Else. 

JjMMBiirfi.— FIret,  J.  Kideeii,  Boaley  Lawn,  Leedft  Seoend,  J.  TUeiap- 
sen* 

-TkDvranaa.— Pint,  B.  Dodge.  Second,  Ifeeank  Hatteralay  A  Wilson, 
TUraik.    Highly  Commended, /.  Firth,  jna^  jB.  Horner^  F.  Ciosdey. 

Nmw.— First,  W.  B.  Park.  Seeond,  J.  Walker,  Haya  Park,  Knaies- 
ooroaglik  ^ 

RiniTli.<-Firet,  H.  Tardley,  Birmlnghain.    Second,  S.  Bobson,  Brother- 

tODw 

«.-^^**!['^— ^™*»  J-  P«w>ivalf  Peekham  Rye.  Second,  H.  TavSley. 
Hlitbly'  Chmmended,  C.  Cowbum;  H.  Yardley;  P.  Key,  Beverley;  P. 

AjnnnBBPS.— First,  J.  Eidaon,  Leeds.  Second^  Master  O.  Cxosland. 
CoDuoamded,  J.  R.  Jessop ;  H.  W.  DBngworth,  Idle,  Leeda^  J,  Hawley ; 
J.  KIdeon ;  H.  Yardley. 

IfAoWM.— First,  J.  a.  Jessi^,  Hnll.  Second*  H.  Tardley.  Commended, 
Or.  Groaland. 

8wai.i:k>W8.— First,  J.  PerolvaL  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Highly  Com^ 
mended,  H.  Yardley.  *  e    / 

Amr  pmB  VABMfT.— First,  J.  Hawley  fSwiaa).  Second,  J.  R,  trennan, 
Helmaley,  York  (Black  Spote).  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Jeesop ;  C. 
Cowbvni  (ArchangelB) ;  H.  Yardley  iBlve  Bnmswicks). 

BABBITS. 

LoHCunw-cABBD.—Fint,  W.  Neviome,  Leeds.  Second,  E.  B.  M.  Boyds, 
Orecoa  EBB,  Rochdale.  »  -7    i 

JYmLs^w  AKo  Whitx.— First,  W.  Newscme.    Second,  T.  Clarke,  Siaider- 


ToBTanBSRBu.— First.  W.  Newsome.    Second,  B.  Dobson,  Yoife 
Bi:.AaK  AJTO  WHim.— TOst,  W.  NewsMne.    Second,  H.  OMrood,  Thame, 


^^-ooLOUBXD.— First,  W.  Newsome.    Second,  J.  Ward,  Jmi.,Don- 

Gbby  ATO  WBOT»,-pirst,  A.  Firth,  Hyde,  Chealrire.  Seeond,  P. 
Moaey,  Leeds.  ^ 

HBATznsT.—Fxrst,  J.  Clarke,  Leeds.    Second,  J.  E.  Gay,  Doncaster. 

JxTDOEB.—Pottftry ;  J.  Handaon,  Esq-.^Iiterpool ;  J.  Dooglas,  Esq., 
WorkBop ;.  E.  Bond,  Esq.,  Leeds.  Pigeons  and  Babbits :  W*  B.  Teoet- 
r,  Biq.,  London. 


DOtEtKING  POULTRY  SHOW 

Thm  Show^  was  confined  exclnairely  to  the  Dorldng  TStiety  of  fowls. 
It  IVM  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  a  capacions  mftrqnee,  erected  in  the 
•miftra  celled  Bcse  Hill,  xerj  near  the  Poultry  Market,  and,  aUiioagh 

®?W**  l»«wy  tiiin  all  the  afternoon,  there  wM  a  good  attendance  of 
viaitors.  About  one  hundred  pens  were  entered  for  competition.  In 
fbe  two  chief  classes,  open  to  all  England,  for  which  £10  cnps  were 
oltemd,  poidtfy  of  a  superior  description  was  sent  from'  several  parts, 
andiiMtwittthewannffpproTBlof  allpnfmit.  The  anangement*  wens 
w«U  mBimged,  and'  the  Show  may  be  considered  a  sucoesffid  one.  Mr. 
S.  Batcher,  the  Seeretaty,  was  present  all  day,  directing  and  asaisting 
in  tile  work.  Mr.  John  Wood,  assisted  by  three  of  the  Committee,  acted 
as  Judge,  and  awarded  the  prizes  as  followB : — 

pOEmos  (Coloured).— Open  to  all  Bngland.--Cnp,  Viscountess  Hobnes- 
dUle.  Highly  Commended,  B.  A  A.  Stanford.  Commended,  M:  W.  Fell. 
gMcfeM|L--<7ttp,  Docheea  of  Newcastle.  Commended,  Dr.  Campbell, 
Bransweod. 

_  '  LOCAL  CLA89BS. 

Dowcnros  (Coloured).— Pint,  J.  H-Ivlmy.  Second,  M.  Putney.  Third, 
5-Ji.2®*»aet-  CMcfceiM.-First,J.H.Ivimy.  Second,  E.  T.Bennet.  Third, 

Doftmios  (Blue-specBed).— First,  T.  Wdls.    Second,  Capt.  Calvert. 
<?*<**#««.— Ftost,  Miss  Nicholson.    Second,  H.  Mills. 
_Po»ra«e  (White).— First,  T.  Sherlock.  Second,  Messrs.  J.  ^  W.  AtUee. 
^gtily  Commended,  Mrs.  Ponnan:  W.  Wood.    CMcfcMft- First,  Lady 
M.Legge.    Second  and  Commended,  A.  Way.  ^^ 

^j^OK»i^r  breed).— First,  J.  H.  Ivimy.    Second,  W.  Wood.    Highly 

Oanan.— First,  W.Wobd.  Seeond,  H.  Wise.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
oieivenB. 

Second,  M.  Depear, 


TtnaMfra.— First,  A.  K.  BareUiy. 
M.  Depear;  H.Bllis. 


Commended, 


DUBLIN  POULTRY  SHOW. 


Thb  following  prisses  were  awarded  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
Charistmas  Show:— 

DoBXixpa  (SilTer  Orey).-Pirst  and  Second,  Mrs.  Warburton,  KilL 
2*55'  J*^^  "^**  ^  Courcy  Drevar,  Rose  Hill.Blackrock.  Commended, 
T.  W.  Zurhorst,  BelTflle,  Donnybrook.  CWcfew^Pirst  and  Second,  Mrs. 
Warbnrton.  ^Oosamended,  R.  P.  WiHlanss,  OlaesHnn,  dontarf . 

DoBxiXQ%  (Coloured).— First  B.  P.  Williams.  8econd,  Mrs.  Warbnrte» 


OHiakens^tits^  F.  W.  Zu»horst.  Second,  B«  W.  Boyl«,  ftray.  Obm- 
mended,  B.  P.  Williams. 

8in»nR.— I1fet,A.  Comyns,fnn.,  Ardenalnej  eienageaiyf  SiiMftwn. 
Seeond,  S.  Mowbray,  Killeany,  Momvtrath.  Thirds  O.  M'mintoek,  Mill- 
mouAt,  B«ndalstown.  Commended,  Mies  0e'Conecy  Dmvar.  tfMtffemit. 
Fhnt,  B.  P.  Williams.  Second,  J.  a  Cooper,  Umetlek.  OeMmeoAsd,  S. 
Mowbray. 

BnAHKik  PooSBA.— Prise,  B.  W.  Bojte. 

CooHXM-OBnriu^-Fkst,  P.  W.  Zurfaoiet.  Secettd,  B.  P.  WilUamB.  Cow- 
mended,  MlsB  A.  C.  AleoGaoder,  PoyntapasA  O^itf Jbem:- Ffnt,  F.  W.  Za»- 
horst.    Second,  Miss  A.  S.  Aleaander.    Commended,  P.  W.  Z«hccst. 

Oaxk.— First,  C.  H.  Peacocke,  Carrulc-na-greine,  Dalkey.  Second^  Bl 
doee,  Kingstown.  Commended,  C.  E  M^CUntoek.  CfcfkAMfia— Fast, 
Mjr8.MelTme,DrumcoBdM.  Second,  G.  B.  M«CUntoek.  Oemmeftded,Bk 
Close. 

Haubxiboh  (Spangled).- Prise,  B.  P.  Williams. 

Polish.— Prize,  Buss  De  Courcy  Drevar. 

Cbkts  C(snB.>«Pil8e,  J.  C.  Cooper. 

SIKGTiB  COCKS. 

DoBKZMO.— First,  P.  Biall,  Old  Conna  Hm,Bray.  Second,  J.  C:  Cooper. 
Commended,  S.  Mowbray. 

SPAinsR.-^Pir8t,  A.  Comyns,  jun.  Second,  W.  Perrtn,  BidUnnsIoe. 
Commended,  W.  Perrin. 

Coohxn-Crxiva  — Fh«t,  A.  Comyns,  }un:  Seecend,  F.  W.  Zurhorst. 
Commended,  P.  W.  Zurhorst. 

BRiKHKA  Pootka.— First,  B  W.  Boyle.  Seoond,  Mrs  WteburCon,  Comr 
mended,  E.  Wallace,  Donnybrook. 

TDnKKTs.- First,  B.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  P.  W.  Zurhorst.  (Tommended, 
A.  Strahan,  TimoUn,  BalUlare.  PovlU  —First,  J.  C.  Cooper.  Second, 
W.  C.  Hamflton,  Ballltore.    Commended,  J.  C.  Cooper. 

Gbsob.— First  and  Third,  J.  C.  Cooper.  Second,  Mrs.  Wluturton. 
Commended,  Miss  Walsh,  Kingswood,  Saggard. 

DCCKS  (Bouen).— First.  Second,  and  Third,  B.  P.  Williams. 

Duces  (Aylesbury).- First,  P.  W.  Zurhorst.  •  Second,  Mrs.  W^&rburtcn. 
Third,  B.  P.  Williams.    Highly  Commended,  S.  Mowbray;  W.  Mkgratlr, 


JuDass.— Dr.  Haffield,  Dr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Kerry. 


YORKSHIRE  SOCIETrS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  tenth  annual  Exhibition  of  thia  Society  was  held  in  the  Cattle 
Market,  York,  on  December  12th,  18th,  and  14th.  The  following; 
aiNirdtf  were  mads :— * 

DoBKivo  (Any  colour).— First,  J.  Eilvington,  Alslabr,  Pickering.  Se- 
cond, J.  Bell,  Thoniton-le-Moor|Northa]leston.  Hlghlv  Commended, H. 
Beldon,  Goitstock,  BingleT ;  G.  Hustler,  StUllngfleet,  York.  ^bteJfceiu.— 
First.  Mrs.  Ledgard,  York.  Second,  J.  White,  Warlat»yt  NoHhaDerton. 
Highly  Commended,  Guneon  ft  Jefferson,  Whitehcf  en.  Commended,  H. 
Steward,  BlshopthorpC)  Yertc 

Spahibh^— Pirrt.  H.  Beldon.  Second,  E.  Brown,  Sheflleldk  HigUhr 
Commended,  J.  Threeh,  Bradford^  CAtebsm.— First,  E.  Brown.  SeooaM^ 
H.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Thresh.  Commended^  G.  Hofaaea, 
Driffield. 

CooBElK'CaiMA  (Yellow  or  Buff).— First,  W.  Dawson,  Hcpton,  MiffiMdL 
Second,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  ConuaenAed;  S.  H.  Baaker,  HeirlngfaaB^ 
Malton. 

CocHnf-CHrKA  (Black  or  White).— First,  W.  Dawson.  Second^  G.  Oal« 
vert,  Davlingtem 

Cocan-CnnrA  (GronseorPartifdge).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  The 
Ladies  W.  FitswiUiam,  Wellingborouah, 

CocHnr-CsanA  (Any  c<riour).—C7Aic]btfiM,— First,  C.  Peaee^  Soath  Bni, 
Darlington.  Second, G. Calvert.  Highly  Commended, H.Beldon.  Com*- 
mended,  The  Ladies  W.  Fitzwilliam ;  J.  Braddock,  York. 

Gamb  (Black-breasted  or  other  Beds>.— First,  J.  Smith,  Sedgehroolt^ 
Grantham.  Second,  G.  Derbyafaire,  Green  Hammerton,  York.  Highly 
Commended.  W.  Boyee,  Bereney.  CommeiMed,  W.  Bearpaik,  Aindiiby 
Steele,  Northallerton ;  H.  Beldon. 

Game  (Duckwinga).— Pbst.  J.  Beanison,  Hohae-oa-SpaldtBg-MBor. 
Second,  J.  Mason,  Booker  Hill,  Bovoughbridge. 

Gamb  (Any  other  variety). —First,  H.  Beldon.  Seeond,  S.  ▲.  Thorny 
son,  KirW  Hall,  York.  Cfcioifc«iw.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  H.  M. 
Julian,  WhitefUarcate,  Hull.    Commended^  T.  Dyson,  HaUtes. 

HAHBuaeH  (Griden-pencilled).— First,  T.Crookes,  Owlerton,  ShefileUL 
Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  H.  PicUea,  jun.,  Earby,  SUptoui  Com- 
mended, G.  Holmes,  DriiBeld. 

HAKBVBaB  (SUTex^peneil]ed).--Fhrst,  G.  Hohnes.  Second,  H.  BeldeBi 
Third,  O.  A.  Young,  Driffield. 

Hambubo-b  (Golden-spanded).— First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  Gv  Sutton 
Bootham,  York.  .Third,  G.  Holmes.    ConasMuded^  H.  PieUeai  |iin.;  W. 
B.  Blchardson,  Yodi. 

Hambobob  (8ilver<8pangled).— First  and  Third,  H.  Beldon;  Second, 
Askton  d»  Booth,  Broadbottom,  Cheshire. 

PousB  (Gold  or  SUverospaagted).— First,  Mrs.  Proctor,  HulL  Second^ 
H.  Beldon.    Highly  Coaomended,  H.  Beldon.    Commended,  A.  O^  Youngk 

Pouan  (Any  other  variety^v— First,  Mrs.  Proctor.    Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Airr  Fabmtabd  ob  othbb  Cboss.- First,  O.  A.  Young.  Seeend,  J. 
Wells,  West  Huntingdon,  York. 

Gamb  Bamtaiu  (i^y  celanr).^First,  G.  Holmea*  Second,  J.  B.  BoUn« 
son,  Sunderland,  Durham. 

Bantams  (Laced).- First,  J.  Walker,  Halifax.  Second,  J.  Thaokxay^ 
York. 

Babvams  (Any  other  odour).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  O.  Mllner, 
Bilton,  Green  Hammerten. 

Amr  PtnuB  Bassn  no*  ravnousLY  Clasbbd.— First,  J.  G.  Mitaier,  Bel- 
lerby,  Leybara  (Hondan).    Second,  Capt.  Ewen,  York  (Brahmae). 

TuBKBTS.- First,  C.  G.  Fairfax,  Gilling  Caatle,  York.  Sooond,  J.  S. 
Tonge,  York.  Poulto.— First  and  Second,  G.  S.  Toapeon,  Moorhinds, 
York. 

Gkbsb.- First,  G.  Hustler.    Second,  Mrs.  Ledgard. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  M.  Harrison,  Wartcr,  Pockllngtoa. 
0«  A.  Young. 

Ducks  (Bouen).— Pleat,  H.  Beldon.   Second,  Gvipea  A  J 
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Duoxs  f Any  other  Tiixiflty).— FizBt,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  C.  Trifflt, 
Oattal,  York. 

SBXxno  Cx.AM.-.First,  W.  ▲.  O.  Junei,  Kirby  Lonsdalo  (Partridge 

Goohin).    Second,  L.  Thompson,  Sheriff  flatten  Perk,  York  (Crdve  Ccean ). 

Third,  H.  Beldon.    Commended,  H.  Beldon;  A.  Smith,  Silsden,  Leeds 

(Golden  Polish) ;  J.  KUvington  (Ducks). 

PIGEONS. 

CiitBi£B8.— First,  J.  Hawley,  Blngley,  Bradford.  Second,  E.  Brown, 
Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Theokray,  Petergate,  York.  Com- 
mended, F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London.  Hen.— First,  J.  Hawley.  Second, 
E.  £.  M.  Royds,  Qreenhead,  Bochdale.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Eluo;  B. 
Place,  York. 

PowTBR.— First.  J.  Thaokray.  Second,  E.  E.  H.  Royds.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Hawler.  ITfn. » First,  J.  Thackray.  Second,  J.  Hawley. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  E.  M.  Royds. 

^UKBMRS  (Short-faced).— First.  J.  Thackray.     Second,  J.  Hawley. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  E.  M.  Royds. 

TuxBUBS.— First,  J.  Hawley.  Second,  E.  £.  M.  Royds.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Hawley. 

Fahtails.— First,  J.  Hawley.    Second,  J.  Thackray. 

Tbuxpbtbrs.— First,  J.  Thackray.    Second,  J.  Hawley. 

Babbb.— First  and  Second,  J.  Gell,  Yoric  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Thackray.    Commended,  J.  Gell. 

Jacobimb.— First,  E.  £.  M.  Royds.  Second,  J.  Thompson,  Bingley. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Thackray. 

TcBBiTS.— First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  J.  Thackray. 
Hlflhiy  Commended,  J.  Hawley. 

Owi.8.— First,  E.  E.  M.  Royds,  Second,  J.  Thackray.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Hawley ;  E.  E.  M.  Royds. 

Aky  othxb  Nbw  OB  Distinct  Vabibty.— First,  J.  Thackray  (Swal- 
lows). Second,  J.  Hawley.  Highly  Commended,  National  Poultry  Com- 
pany, Bromley,  Kent  (Runts  and  German  Ice) ;  J.  R.  Trenam,  Helmsley, 
York  (Spots):  J.  Thackray  .Nuns). 

SBLLnfo  Class.— First,  J.  Thackray  (Carriers).  Second,  E.  E.  M. 
Boyds.  Third,  J.  Hawley.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Severs,  York;  J. 
Hawley. 

BxsT  Pais  op  Powtbbs.— First,  J.  Hawley.  Highly  Conunended,  J. 
^Mckray. 

Bbst  Paib  of  BABBS.>-Fir8t,  E.  E.  M.  Royds.  Highly  Commended, 
Mrs.  Massey,  Broniloy,  Kent. 

JuDOEB. — Poultry :  Mr.  W.  Massey  and  Mr.  G.  Jackson.  Pigeons : 
M.  Hedley,  Esq.,  and  B.  Pickering,  Esq. 


ULVERSTON  POULTRY  AND  CANARY  SHOW. 

The  ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  Poultry  and  Canaries  was  held  in 
the  Victoria  Concert  Hall,  Ulverston,  on  the  12th  and  13th  inst. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards : — 

Spabibh  (BUuJi).— First,  J.  W.  Gonnan,  Bradford.  Second.  J.  Thresh, 
Bradford.  Third,  Messrs.  Bowman  A  Fearon,  Whitehayen.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Robinson,  Highgate,  Kendal ;  N.  Cook,  Chowbent  near  Man- 
chester. Commended,  W.  McMellan,  Glossop ;  J,  .H.  Wilson,  St.  Bees. 
(Very  good  class.) 

Dobkinos  (Any  colour).— First,  D.  Parsons,  Cuerden,  near  Preston. 
Second,  R.  D.  Holt,  Orrest  Head,  Windermere.'  Third,  D.  Steel,  Winder- 
mere. Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  Wilson ;  R.  D.  Holt ;  W.  W.  Ruttledge, 
Storehend,  Kent.  Commended,  J.  Rowlandson,  Hawkshead.  (Numerous 
and  good.) 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— Cup  and  First,  J.  Fletcher, 
Stoneclongh.  near  Manchester.  Second,  J.  Hardie,  Sorbee,  Langholm. 
Third,  T.  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Highly  Commended,  G.  FumesB.  Wood 
J9ook,  Acorington.  Commended,  J.  S.  Butler,  Poulton-le-Fylde ;  J. 
Fletcher ;  T.  Robinson.    (Very  close  and  good  competition.) 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  J.  Fletcher. 
Second;  L.  Casson,  UlTerston.  Third,  J.  Pennington,  The  Park,  Birken- 
head. Highly  Commended,  H.  Martin,  Ulverston.  Commended,  J. 
Walker,  H»y-a-Park,  Knareroorough.    (Very  close  and  good  competition.) 

Game  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Fletcher.  Second,  R.  Whittam, 
Brierileld,  near  Burnley.    (Very  close  and  good  competition.) 

Cochin-Chiha  (Cinnamon  and  Bun).— Cup  and  First,  Messrs.  Gunson 
and  Jefferson,  Whitehaven.  Second,  C.  W.  Brierlev,  Middleton,  near 
Manchester.  Third,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  Grove  End  Road,  London. 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  Aglionby,  Hawluhead ;  G.  Fell,  Warrington ; 
A.  Fenton,  Rochdale.    Comm^ide^  J.  Walker.    (Superior  olass.) 

Cochib-Cbina  (Brown  and  Partridge).— First,  E.  Tudman,  White- 
church.  Salop.  Second,  A  Fenton.  Third,  Miss  Aglionby.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  K.  Hodgson,  Ulverston ;  A.  Fenton ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal 
Farm,  Aylesbury.    ( Superior  class) . 

Cochin-Cbiba  (White).— First,  J.  H.  Wilson.  Second,  N.  Cook.  Third, 
J.  Poole,  Ulverston.    (Superior  class.) 

Bbahma  Pootba  (Any  colour).— First,  F.  Powell,  Knaresborough,  Yorks. 
Second.  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge.  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  H.  Hellis,  Hawkshead :  CoL  Stuart  Wortley ;  Miss  Aglionby : 
J.  Poole:  G.  H.  Robert,  PenwortnanuPreston ;  Messrs.  Bowman  and 
Fearon;  M.  Brooksbank,  Manchester;  W.  Hargreaves,  Bacup;  J.  Poole. 
Commended,  B.  Parkinson,  Ponlton-le-Fylde.  (Numerous  entry,  and 
many  very  good  birds.) 

Hambubous  (Golden-pencilled).— Cup,  T.  Robinson.  Second,  T.  Walker, 
jQn.,  Denton,  near  Manchester.  Third,  W.  Parr,  Patricroft,  near  Man- 
chester. Highly  Commended,  J.  Hardie ;  J.  W.  Cannan.  (Good  birds, 
tout  low  in  condition.) 

Hakbubohs  (bilver-pendlled).— First,  H.  PicUes,  Jun.,  Earby,  near 
Sklpton,  Yorks.  Second,  J.  W.  Cannan.  Third,  W.  Wilson,  Laund,  near 
RawtenstaU,  Lancashire.    (Good  birds,  but  low  in  condition.) 

Haicbubobs  ((}old-8Mingled).— First,  Messrs.  R.  ft  8.  Ashton,  Mottram, 
Lancashire.  Second,  T.  Walker,  jun.  Third,  J.  Walker.  Highly  Com- 
mended, T.  Newton,  Silsden.  near  Leeds.    (Not  very  good.) 

Bambubohb  (SUver-spanded).— First,  J.  Fielding,  Newohureb,  near 
Manehester.  Second,  A.  K.  Wood,  Castle  Donnington,near  Derby.  Third, 
W.  Parr.  Hi^y  Commended,  J.  Preston,  Allerton,  near  Preston,  Yorks. 
Commended,  J.  Walker. 

Abt  othbb  Distinct  BbbeSw— First.  N.  Cook  (Cr^e  Ccrar).  Second 
and  TbM,  CeL  Stuit  WorOey.     HigUy  Commended,  C  Fitter,  Penny 


W.M.8t«Bp«.8«de^ 


Bridge;  T.  J.  Loneaster,  Lei^  ICanehMter ; 
Ulverston.    (Some  Bfdendid  Urd*^) 

Game  Baktamb.-         ^  '^ 
Eastham,  Preston. 
Miss  AgUonhy;  ~ 
ParsoBB.    Commended, 
birds.) 

BAUTAJfB  (Any  other  viriety).— First,  T.  C.  Harrison,  HiB.  8m« 
8.  S.  Mossop,  Long  Scttcn,  Lincolnshire  (CochlnsK  Tl^  t.l  l 
Jun.,  Kelso,  N.B.  Highly  Commended,  Messrs.  S.  &  B.  Isittes.  M 
very  good  birds.) 

DuoKS  (White  Aylesbury).- First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fovhr.  TkU,l 
Leech,  Rochdale.    Highly  Commended,  Messrs.  Bowman  A  ?|||«: 
Fenton.    (EieeUent  class.) 

Duces  (Rouen).- First,  Messrs.  Oanson  ft  Jefferson.  Second,  LL^k 
Third,  T.  Robinson.  Highly  Commanded,  J.  Nelson ;  A.  faUa.  c» 
mended,  T.  Robinson.    (A  superior  dnss.) 

Ducks  (Any  other  var.ety).— First,  T.  C.  Harrison.  Sanpic^ 
Brierley.  Third,  E.  HutUn,  Pndsey,  near  Leeds.  BigUf  CmmuU 
T.  J.  Harrison,  Hendal  (Wild):  D.  Parsons;  J.  Dixon ; A.  Ftttia;] 
Hntton ;  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  lekwell  House,  near  Big^eswaii,tidi  Ca^ 
mended,  J.  W.  Harrison,  Spalding ;  J.  K.  Fowler. 
EXTRA   PRIZES. 

GAsne  CocE  (Any  colour).— Cup,  Third,  and  Fonrth,  J.Tktt». 
Second,  Cup.  C.  w.  Brierley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  BsBiMtea. 
Smith,  Breeder  HUls,  Sodgebrook,  Grantham ;  H.  M.  Joliui.  HaU;  1 «. 
Stowbart,  Beechbum  Grange.  Darlington.  Commended,  J.  S.  VHai 
J.  Brough,  Carlisle ;  R.  Paritinson.  (First  prize  bird  a  raDj  ' 
Brown  ttied,  others  very  good.) 

Game  Cbicxens  (Any  variety).— Gup.  M.  Oraham,  KendaL  Sfcail 
Gelderd,  Collin  Croft,  Kendal.  Third,  N.  Grimshaw.  Ftanffle  FoN 
Bsrnley.  _  Commended,  J.^Barrow,  Jun.,_Bi»dley_rieM,  aeir  "  " 


Game   Bamtam  Cock.— First,    O. 


Davies,    Kmitafocd,  Cb«U| 


Second,  J.  CrosBland,Jua.    Third,  F.  L.  Boy.    Highly  CoDBMBdid,H. 
Nicholson;   A.  Fenton;  T.  Eastham.     Commended,  J.  W.  Voim;! 
Cook;  J.SUtter.  Liscard,  Cheshire;  C.  AucUand,  ChesteifleU.  {(ki\ 
entry,  and  a  very  good  class.)  V 

Game  Pullets  (Any  colour).- First,  E.  Swainson,  Nibtlnnatt,5(ft» 
in-Cartmel.     Second,  .7.  Pennington.     Third,  J.  W.  HuTiia&.  J^  I 
Commended,  J.  6.  Butler ;  T.  Robinson.    (A  very  good  dan.) 

Cababzbb  (Belgian,  yellow).- First,  J.  Moflkt,  Clveraton.  Secsai,  J. 
Williamson,  Ulverston. 

Cab  ABIES.— First,  W.  Jones,  Nook,  near  UlTerston.  Seeond,  J.faia. 
Ulverston. 

Camabies  (Mules).— Prize  J.  Brigos,  Ulverston. 

Camabies  (Piebald,  Yellow,  or^uff^).— First,  J.  Bonlton,  Chrta. 
Second,  J.  Paxton. 

Cababibb  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled  Lisard).— First  and  Seeond,  T.Wsi 

Judob.— Mr.  Riehoid  Teebay,  Fnlwood,  near  Preaion. 


GUILDI  ORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 
There  is  certainly  an  awakening  in  the  sontb  tad  loatt-vesi  gb 
the  subject  of  poultry  and  ponltrr  shows.  ReaSag,  8oa&aapiao, 
Shoreham,  and  Brixton  have  all  had  their  mee&ig^  tadsflw  GvM-  i 
ford  has  added  poultrv  to  her  agricultnral  display  jaen<m  to  (!bistaBM. 
Surrey  has  always  been  famous  for  its  fowls.  It  had  lo  iu  ^^ 
uoly  at  one  time  that  the  distinction  still  sornns  m  UftdnbiL 
Market,  and  all  fowls  are  classed  as  Surrey  or  Boogb,  »«  «■« 
representing  the  choicest.  We  look  on  such  an  sffisnc«  m  tim  « 
perfectly  natural  and  in  place.  It  is  a  ouestion  ^^^^^^J^*  2^ 
potent  person  should  not  draw  up  a  list  fit  for  an  sgiieattani  mow. 
and,  eschewing  classes  that  are  supported  by  those  efaiellTTbo  ion 
beautiful  plumage,  offer  prizes  for  the  ordinary  denaem  ot  efjj 
farmyard— thus,  fowls,  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Brohmas,  "M  nm^JJ. 
Bucks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys.  We  use  the  tenn  n«n*^r"^Ij." 
it  would  offer  facility  for  the  exhibition  of  farmyard  or  bsnidoor  low 
At  present  the  term  barndoor  fowl  ropiesents  smsll  A"^"?  J" 
legs  of  every  colour,  bred  without  care,  and  thriving  m  sp*<tt  ^ 
disadvantage,  but  their  consumption  would  keep  a  better  bnu .  JJ»^ 
a  fowl  pretending  to  no  breed,  but  weighing  in  good  «»^.'^""S 
4  or  5  lbs.,  with  good  white  legs  and  full  breast,  con  ^P^>^^^ 
its  merits  as  to  constitution  and  fertility  be  endowed  by  «!««Jr 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  such  distinguished  in  comnetttxon.  A  mbw 
of  such  shows  as  these  would  be  the  feeders  of  the  ^'^^'^ 
as  the  fowls  for  competition  are  to  be  found  on  erar  »^^ 
would  be  no  hick  of  entries.  Defeat  and  success  woold  ?oJJ«?^ 
and  the  end  and  aim  of  such  societies  would  be  taeam^«^  v^ 
the  properties  of  breeds  would  be  developed;  and  it  '^^rf^ 
plain,  that  if  with  the  some  amount  of  food  and  °®  "^^^^J^T^h 
one  breed  prodnecB  four  nonnds  of  meat  while  another  7'^^g^ 
two-  the  former  must  be  tiie  better.     The  nrindpOl  aaaBM»  "^_.v. 


The  DorHngmaw  went  in  order  to  fiessrs.  ^<*",?'^'^',*ib. 
and  Edward  Holder.  The  chickens  were  better  *J^*Jaifen, 
Three  excellent  pens  went  first  and  second  to  ''-^^  jbovn 
third  to  Mr.  John  ElUs.  Two  extra  nrizes  for  the  «>»^a  sU 
were  worthily  earned  by  If  easrs.  Bamsden  and  Eiaa-  ^^^ishixe* 
belonging  to  them  eeem  to  belong  to  certain  distiiete.  ^  ^^  ^ 
Warwickshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire  iBtuifaW  fj^^  surrey 

belongB  to  the*"         Tli«ir  *na.1rA  nn  miafA.lr«M  in  POnTH^i         .^v 

Gome  seemB  t 


^  ^  ncashire  inti  ^ 

I  to  them.    They  make  no  mistakes  in  P^^^'^JJi-TlSi.  l>Tick- 
seemB  to  be  Game,  and  Black  Red  <»cfa  •"  r^^^ibbjAa,  »* 
winged  hens,  and  vice  versa.    Hence  the  first  P'if*  V;  •_  theyni^ 
thiTBeoond,  giren  to  Mr.^Wellfl,  left  mnch  to  *»«  »»  *" 


on 


I2EI 

frar 

mm 


December  18,  IfiMw  ] 
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Twrjeeys  were  ezceUent.  Ladj  Margaret  ICaodonald  took  first 
followed  b^  a  yery  meriiorioas  pen  shown  by  Mr.  Depear.  We  oan 
apeak  as  highly  of  the  Cfeese.  Lady  M.  Maodonald  waa  again  firvt, 
and  Mr.  Cox  second. 

Ducks  were  a  nnmerouB  and  good  class.  Aylesboiy,  Bonen,  and 
Bnenos  Ayrean  were  all  well  represented.  Messrs.  Bnrge,  Cox,  and 
Hilder  took  the  prizes.    All  these  were  excellent  pens. 

An  extra  prize,  offered  for  Brahma  Pootras,  was  well  deserred  and 
gained  by  the  Hon.  Frances  Scott.  This  was  given  by  J.  Pares,  Esq., 
so  well  Imown  for  his  successes  in  Light  Brahmas. 

Mr.  BaOy  was  .the  Jndge. 


NATIONAL    COLUIVIBARIAN    SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

The  ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  the  *13th  inst.  Upwards  of 
seven  hundred  Pigeons,  the  property  of  the  members,  and  comprising 
nearly  every  variety,  were  shown,  and  there  was  a  lai^  attendance  of 
viaitors,  who  expressed  themselves  much  gratifed  by  the  Exhibition. 
Amongst  the  Carriers  was  Mr.  Hedley's  splendid  Dun,  which  recenUy 
took  the  first  prize  at  Birmingham,  and  which  was  sold  during  the 
day  for  twenty  guineas.  The  Carriers  from  Messrs.  Corker,  Ord,  and 
Else  were  also  much  admired ;  and  remarkably  fine  Duns  and  Blacks 
came  from  Mr.  Faith.  A  collection  of  Antwerps,  many  of  which  had 
made  very  long  flights,  shown  by  Mr.  Hudson,  was  also  well  worthy 
of  note.  Mr.  Yolekman  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Powters  ; 
one  of  the  White  cocks  measured  20^  mches  in  length.  Those  from 
Mr.  Bacchus  were  also  remarkablv  good.  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Jayne 
had  some  very  fine  Almond  Tumblers ;  and  birds  of  great  exodOLence 
also  came  from  Messrs.  Wiltshire,  Esden,  Clavdon,  and  others.  Of 
Barbs,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Hedley  had  birds  oi  first-rate  merit.  Of 
Fantails,  Jacobins,  and  Archangels  very  excellent  specimens  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Else,  Morris,  and  Betty. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  PROFITABLY. 

I  AM  in  posseagion  of  a  honse  and  an  acre  of  land  (freehcdd), 
with  £30  per  year  ineome.  I  am  prevented  by  defectiye  eye- 
sight from  following  any  profession.  I  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  rab  on  without  much  difficulty,  bat  high  prices  and  an  in- 
creasing family  begin  to  tell,  and  I  find  I  mast  increase  my 
income  by  some  means,  and  my  hopes  are  centred  on  making 
the  most  of  my  acre  of  land. 

The  land  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  six-feet  fence.  By 
enclosing  the  fourth  side  with  wire-netting,  I  propose  taming 
my  land  into  a  poultry-yard — one  acre  in  extent.  I  am  told 
that  fowls  may,  and  are  kept,  at  the  rate  of  five  to  a  rod  of 
ground.  At  that  rate  my  acre  will  accommodate  eight  hundred 
fowls.  I  propose  to  keep  that  number  to  produce  eggs  and 
fowls  for  market. 

I  now  earnestly  ask  your  candid  opinion  of  my  plan,  begging 
you  to  remember  that  the  person  who  asks  is  looking  for  some 
means  of  obtaining  a  liviug ;  help  me  with  your  experience 
and  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  the  most  of  my  land, 
a  very  light  soil.  I  look  at  in  this  light :  if  I  ean  keep  eight 
hundred  fowls,  and  ean  make  a  clear  profit  of,  say,  U.  per 
annum  on  each  fowl,  that  will  amount  to  £40  per  annum.  If 
I  can  make  this  of  my  land,  with  the  £30  I  already  have,  I 
should  be  contented.  Now  for  the  questions. 
'  1st,  Is  my  plan  practicable  ?  If  so,  oan  I  accommodate  so 
many  as  eight  himdred  fowls  on  an  acre,  and  if  not,  how  many  ? 

2nd,  Presuming  the  plan  to  be  practicable,  what  breed  or 
kind  of  fowl  would  yon  recommend  ?  I  am  within  six  miles  of 
a  town  of  ld,lK)0  inhabitants,  and  think  egg-producing  would 
pay  in  this  neighbourhood  better  than  fowl-rearicg. 

Srd,  Could  I  clear  the  profit  I  mention  ?  If  not,  what  do 
you  suppose  ?  At  the  present  time  eggs  are  sold  here  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  for  1<.,  when  cheapest  they  are  sold  ai  twen^  for  I«. 

4tb,  What  should  the  eight  hundred  hens  ooet,  and  who 
ooold  supply  them  ? — J.  Johnson. 

[We  sent  your  letter  to  an  authority  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  poultry-keeping,  and  this  is  his  trustworthy  reply : 
-— ''  I  should  not  like  to  keep  so  many  as  eight  hundred  hens  in 
80  small  a  space,  I  fear  they  would  soon  sicken ;  better  divide 
the  space  and  grow  com  and  potatoes  on  one  half  to  feed  the 
fowls  on  the  other.    You  may  then  in  the  following 'year 
reverse  the  plots,  so  as  to  have  fresh  ground  for  the  fowls, 
while  they  will  have  well  manured  the  other  portion.    A  cock 
and  ten  hens  of  a  good,  large,  hardy  cross  will  produce  a  large 
number  of  chickens,  if  you  can  find  a  market  for  them  when 
they  are  eight  or  ten  weeks  old.  If  you  desire  egn  proeure  two 
cocks  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  hens  of  some  good  laying  kind. 
*'  If  you  understood  the  fancy  varieties  and  could  take  some 
prizes  at  the  leading  shows,  then  fancy  stock  would  pay  well  to 


dispose  of  their  eggs,  but  each  variety  must  be  kept  separate. 
My  conclusions  are : — 

"  Ist,  I  do  not  consider  it  practicable  to  keep  eight  hundred 
fowls  in  health  on  an  acre  of  ground. 

**2nd.  For  egg-producing  I  like  White  Dorkings.  Others 
recommend  Spanish,  Hamburghs,  and  Polands,  but  there  is 
always  a  difficulty  in  rearing  these  varieties,  as  they  do  not  sit, 
are  delicate,  and  are  for  a  long  time  unproductive  in  winter 
when  eggs  are  dearest.  Except  for  about  a  week  in  November, 
my  White  Doridngs  have  not  left  me  without  eggs  for  fiiree 
years.  Cochins  are  good  layers  but  most  persistent  sitters, 
which  is  very  annoying  when  you  do  not  want  chickens. 

**  Srd,  It  will  take  much  trouble  and  considerable  experience 
to  realise  the  profit  you  name. 

"  4th,  The  London  salesmen  oould  supply  you  with  hens  at 
from  Is.  to  50.  each,  but  I  must  certainly  advise  you  not  to 
buy  nearly  so  many. 

**  5th,  I  would  rather  recommend  for  market  chickens,  to  buy 
six  or  seven  large  healthy  Brahma  bens  and  a  Hondan  cook. 
Save  your  pullets,  and  the  year  after  breed  from  tfaem  and  a 
Dorking  cock.  This  plan  will  give  you  good,  hardy,  healthy 
chickens  fit  to  be  fattened  for  market  at  ten  weeks  old. 

«^  Do  not  begin  with  too  many,  you  will  then  be  gaining  ex- 
perience at  Uttle  risk.  If  twenty  hens  hatch  ten  chickens 
each  four  times  a-year,  that  will  make  eight  hundred  chickens. 
You  win  find  if  you  have  any  success  they  will  cost  something 
to  keep,  and  if  you  can  grow  their  food  it  will  not  cost  nearly 
so  much.  When  you  have  gained  some  experience  you  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  for  yourself  than  any  one  else  can 
instruct  you.— B.  P.  B."] 


NANTWICH  POULTRY  SHOW. 
I  ENCLOSE  a  prize  list  of  the  Nantwich  Poultry  Show  for 
February,  1867,  by  which  you  will  see  that  Mr.  £dward  Tod- 
man's  statement  in  your  Journal  of  last  week  is  totally  un- 
founded. The  silver  cup  presented  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sogden 
is  given  with  the  express  understanding  that  the  classes  for  a 
Bu£E-Cochin  cockerel  and  pullet,  and  for  Buff-Cochin  pallets 
are  open  to  the  kingdom. — ^An  Exhibitob* 

EvEBx  one  must  indeed  sympathise  with  Mr.  Edward  Tnd- 
man,  for  his  disappointment  and  annoyance  in  finding  himself 
excluded  from  taking  any  more  prizes  at  the  Nantwich  Poultry 
Show,  after  having  done  so  **  for  so  many  years,"  particularly 
as  he  has  never  subscribed  one  shilling  towards  the  funds  of 
the  Show ;  but  before  he  again  makes  diarges  agfdnst  a  highly 
respectable  Committee,  it  will  be  aa  well  if  he  will  read  over 
the  prize  list,  as  he  will  then  find  that  two  of  the  classes  for 
Buff  Cochins  are  open  to  the  kingdom,  and  until  this  year 
Cochins  have  been  confined  to  a  radius  of  thirteen  miles, 
which  will,  perhaps,  account  for  Mr.  Tudman*s. always  gaining 
the  prizes  until  the  Show  in  Febraary  last,  when  his  Partridge 
Cochins  were  beaten  by  a  splendid  pen  of  Buff  Cochins  be- 
longing to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden. — An  Old  Subsobibeb. 


Manchesteb  Poultby  Show. — ^The  relative  entries  for  the 
Manchester  Poultry  Show,  for  three  years  are  as  follows  :— 

Year.  Poultry.  Pigeons. 

1864  662    lis 

1866   1001    199 

1966   1866    «» 

This  year  the  Show  commences  on  the  21st  of  December. 


Cumbebland  jlnd  Nobth  ot  England  PouLTBfv  Show. — The 
ninth  annual  Exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  Biding  School, 
Whitehaven,  on  January  8th,  9th,  and  10th.  The  priae  money 
amounts  to  nearlv  £260.  There  are  also  twenty  silver  cups  to 
be  awarded,  the  highest  being  of  the  value  of  £8  8«.,  and  the 
lowest  £2  2«.  The  prizes  in  each  class  are  £2  first,  £1  seconi' , 
and  10».  third.  There  are  also  fifteen  classes  for  Pigeons.  In 
which  £1  is  offered  for  the  first  prizes,  and  10«.  for  the  sfcond, 
besides  a  two-guinea  cup  for  the  most  suecessfid  exhibitor.  Cage 
birds  have  six  classes  devoted  to  them,  with  two  prizes  in  each. 

This  Society  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  favour  year  by 
year,  and  as  the  fortheouung  Show  wiU  be  h^d  at  a  time  when 
not  many  other  exhibitions  occur,  we  make  no  do«tbt  the  entries 
wiH  be  very  numerous  and  the  Show  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The 
sohednle  announces  the  names  of  the  Judges — Edward  Uowitt, 
Esq. ;  Bichard  Teebay,  Esq. ;  and  W.)B.  Tegetineier,  Esq. 
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OAME  FOWLS. 
I  BOLD  iliat  "  A  Laxoashirb  Bbbbdsb  of  Gaks  "  is  in  error 
in  ujhtg  that  no  one  oan  lay  down  m  a  role  wfaioh  sorte  of 
Game  are  the  best  fighters  and  layers,  as  the  best  eolonrs  both 
for  lA^g»  and  more  eepeeially  lor  figfatiag,  are  ivell  known  to  all 
good  jndges  and  breeders  in  every  loealiiy,  and  some  parts  of 
Bagland  have  worse  beeeds  than  others,  as  is  well  known.  That 
the»  are  some  good  birds  of  each  oolonr  I  readily  admit,  and 
so  will  erezy  one.  Game  lowls  are  generally  known  as  vezy  pro- 
lifie  birds  everywhere,  I  bdieve,  thonoh  some  of  the  sorts  are 
less  BO,  the  Brown  Beds  being  one  of  tibem.  Game  hens  when 
yonng  lay  tiuooghooit  Uie  winter,  and  the  older  hens  always 
lay  early  in  the  spring  as  a  rale.  They  want  to  sit  often,  of 
course,  as  all  hot  birds  will  do,  and  their  ;ch]ekens  beinc  of  a 
hotter  nature  stand  cold  best  of  all  the  breeds,  but  not  duuDp. 
Yorkshire  has  plenty  of  good,  large,  white-legged,  barndoor 
fowls  snch  as  I  described,  bnt  Lancaehire  may  haye  fewer  of 
them.  Many  jndges  despise  some  of  the  breeds  they  judge 
and  award  priees  to,  and  I  flatly  deny  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  least  narrow-minded  in  so  doing.  **  A  Laxcisbibx 
Bbxzdbb  "  has  a  bad-laying  stock  of  Game  fowls,  perhaps^  and 
fancies,  therefore,  that  all  other  Game  fowls  are  bad  layers. 
I  must  say  I  altogether  disagree  with  him  in  most  of  his  re- 


I  beg  cordially  to  thank  *'  Chamticlbsb  "  for  his  little  com- 
pliment to  my  rough  notes  on  Game  Fowls. 

I  have  known  Game  fowls  well  since  eleven  yeare  old,  in 
1881,  thirty-five  years,  and  have  bred  Game  Bantams  from 
~  "I  to  1856,  or  tweniy-four  years. — ^Kewmabhxt. 


STINGLESB  BEES, 


Having  to  go  south  X  went,  round  by  Devonshire,  and  called 
on  our  valued  friend  the  "  Dbvomshibe  Bee-kse^b,"  who  re- 
ceived me  vezy  kindl^j^,  ^wed  me  over  his  apiary,  and  took 
the  top  off  a  hive  of  ms  Ligurians,  Hfiing  out  and  showing  me 
every  comb,  with  the  bees  and  queen,  without  a  singile  bee  sting- 
ing or  annoying  us  in  the  least,  and  without  having  anything  on 
to  protect  ufl.  May -I  not,  therefore,  say  these  bees  are  practi- 
cally *stingle8s?  and  are  we  not  very  much  indebted  to  our 
Devonshire  friend  for  introducing  these  beautiful  and  valuable 
bees  into  Bngland,  as  well  as  for  his  numerous  inventions  in 
bee-oultnre,  and  his  ever-ready  kindness  in  giving  any  of  the 
numeroua  readers  of  "  our  Journal "  every  infonnation  they 
may  ask  for? 

I  also  saw  oar  friend  Mr.  Bevan  Fox's  apiary,  and  his 
numerous  and  dififerent  kinds  of  hives,  and  he  was  so  kind  as 
to  say  which  he  had  found  most  useful  either  for  honey-gather- 
ing or  increasing  the  number  of  stocks.  Here  I  also  saw  the 
Egyptian  bees,  which  appear,  at  a  cureoiy  view,  very  much  like 
the  Liguiians,  but  eowUer  and  more  waspish,  and  therefore 
inferior  to  them.  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit,  and  am 
sure  if  any  bee-keeper  being  near  Exeter  will  call  on  our 
apiarian  friends  there,  he  wiB  be  as  delighted  with  his  visit,  as 
I  was. 

I  find  from  the  weather  being  so  open,  and  there  beiiig  at  the 
same  time  nothing  for  the  bees  to  collect,  they  have  consumed 
a  very  large  portion  of  their  winter's  store.  Most  of  ^ose  stocks 
that  were  sent  to  the  moors  are  said  to  have  come  back,  if  any- 
thing worse  than  they  were  when  they  left,  consequently 
nearly  all  require  feeding. — A.  W. 


BEES  DESERTING  ONE  OF  NEIGHBOUR'S 
HIVES. 

Eablt  laat  year  I  purchased  one  of  Neighbour's  humane 
hives,  being  unwilling  to  destroy  my  bees.  My  first  swarm 
was  aoeordingly  hived  m  the  lower  oonqptartment,  but  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  out  they  came  again.  I  succeeded  in  again 
hiving  them,  but  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  uid  whilst  I 
was  still  watching  them,  they  made  a  fresh  start,  and  this  time 
I  lost  them  altogether.  I  had  another  Bwana  the  week  follow- 
ing, which  J  hived  in  the  same  hive,  but,  to  my  dismay,  they 
quitted  it  within  an  hour.  I  did  sot,  however,  lose  these,  for 
Iput  them  in  a  common  straw  hive,  in  which  they  remained. 
This  year  I  again  tried  to  stock  my  unfortunate  luve,  but  the 
swarm  deserted  it  on  the  third  day,  and  alighting  on  a  neigh- 
bouring ibueh  was  put  into  a  eommon  hive,  where  it  remained, 
and  in  which  it  has  done  well. 

Can  you  tell  ma  why  the  bees  have  so  persistently  refuEcd  to 


remain  in  my  na^  hirer    I  may  mention  Ihat  the  t9p%oa«d]« 
nMde  of  fir,  and  has  a  veiy  strong  smell.— A.  W.  B. 

[Tour  concluding  remark  appears  to  afford  a  chie  it>  Ifce 
solution  of  the  mystery,  although  we  should  have  suppoaad 
that  the  obnoxious  smeU  would  have  disappeared  by  the  iwamn^ 
season.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  suggest  a  more  peohaUa 
expUntion.] 

REGICIDE  AMONG  BEES. 

I  HAD  a  curious  case  of  encasement  last  year.  I  had  pre- 
sented to  me  an  Italian  stock  hive  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  August.  To  my  great  astonishment,  in  the  Jtttter 
part  of  autumn  a  yonng  queen  was  seen  emerging  Irom  the 
hive  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  meet  the  drones.  TbuMe  in 
the  apiary  had  nearly  all  been  extirpated,  and  in  all  probabilily 
she  had  not  been  rendered  fertile. 

One  evening  I  noticed  commotion  among  the  bees,  aaA  en. 
looking  in  saw  that  the  queen  was  encased.  She  wae  eneloced 
in  the  centre  of  a  dense  cluster  of  bees ;  they  were  all  lashed 
round  her.  This  continued  for  a  day  or  more.  Eveninally 
she  was  thrust  out  dead.  My  impression  was  that  the  hire 
would  go  to  ruin,  but,  strange  to  jsay,  the  old  Tiiguriaa  oar 
Italian  queen  was  still  in  the  hive,  but  she  was  in  an  infixa 
state.  I  found  her  scarcely  aUe  to  enwl ;  she  was  paxalyaad 
in  four  of  her  legs,  .^be  died  in  the  course  of  Hie  winter,  and 
the  hive  woold  have  gone  to  ruin  had  I  not  supi^ed  it  vriih 
another  queen.  The  bees  had,  no  doubt,  perceived  that  ^eir 
queen  was  becoming  old  and  infirm,  and  unable  to  disehaiye 
her  maternal  duties.  They,  therefore,  had  reared  a  suoeeeaor 
in  the  event  of  her  demise ;  this  was  the  yonng  queen  I  paw 
taking  an  airing,  but  she  not  being  fertilised  was  encased  and 
ultimately  destroyed.  Had  ehe  beeome  fertile  I  believe  the 
bees  would  have  despatched  the  old  queen,  apd  permitted  ihfi 
young  one  to  reign  in  her  stead. — J. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

" STAxnAao  or  Bxaauaaca  "  {PgUr). ^Yom  wiH  Me-vbat  is  nld  a 

it  in  our  eolumos  to-day.  We  beUevd  all  tba  aggs  laid  t^  fowls  ai  tba 
Bhrnlngham  Show  are  broken  bj  a  men  appolntod  to  ooDect  ifaea.  We 
have  not  keard  a&y  statement  to  tke  eontrazy. 

iMOVBAToa  (Oerlo  MinaH).—Yowr  letter  is  aBaAT«rtiMBeBt,aaCil  isM 
f cv,  aome  portion  of  it  migkt  be  inserted  bx  the  aAtertlsiag  eowDOBB. 

BsAmiA  PooTEA  GoGxa  AV  BnomratHAX^-^in  you  obeervaHaMi  as 
the  Birmingham  Pooltrr  Show  yon  aay  that  the  *  keavtert  *  Bvahma  aeek 
weighed  bat  11^  lbs.  I  beg  to  aasore  yon  I  exhibited  two  eoeka.  •■• 
weighing  almost  14  lbs.— that  is,  over  Iftj  Ibe.,  the  other  o^rar  18|  lbs. 
They  are  still  in  my  possession.— B.  W.  Botxjb,  (Tottrim  HoaM.** 

WnaweBM  ut  Fowl's  Bxcaamaw  (S.  C  A).— We  bare  seen  herd 
snbataneee  which  hare  Moaped  a  fowl's  digeatian,  though  isvaly.  I^ 
anything  organic  oonld  defy  a  fowl's  gissard  it  is  a  wizvwoiSB.  To* 
need  have  no  apprehension  of  iU  consequences,  and,  probably,  will  noYor 
again  witness  suoh  an  oooonenoe. 

FOCKTKT  JxjB«as  {An  Old  S«M»itor).— We  are  obliged  by  jtna  lettar, 
b«t  we  do  not  think  tt  desirable  to  gite  the  subject  pruninsBt  palMty. 
We  ore  sm^riBed  that  any  one  pretending  to  the  possession  of  easaMen 
sense  and  to  position  in  society  oonld  have  written  against  three  of  onr 
best  ponltry  Jndges.  We  are  glad  that  the  Gommitteee  so  written  to  Iwve 
left  the  letter  unnoticed.  ' 

Dabk  Brajbxas  (&  IT.,  A  A«(Mribtfr).*-lB  bnyte  jiow  Bzakvas  be  ettc« 
■     ■'•  out  vultnre  I     '  ' 


fol  to  buy  both  with  pea-combs  and  without  vultare  hooks.  The  ooek 
should  have  Hf^t  hackle  and  saddle,  dark  or  speckled  breast.  The  ban 
should  have  striped  haeltle,  and  grey-pencilled  plumage  aU  over  the  bodhr. 
ThelesBof  buir  or  white  there  is  in  &e  feather  the  bettsr.  Both  shoirid 
have  yellow  legs  feathered  with  black.— B. 

OoxBs  or  GocHiK-OHntAS  r  J.  £.)•— Tour  cock  has  that  whieh  is  called 
a  sprif-comb.  It  is  not  an  indication  of  impurity,  but  it  would  be  a  ^- 
qntlifToation  in  exhibltiag,  and  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  in  a  breeding 
bird.  The  oomb  of  a  Cochin  ooek  should  be  moderate,  rather  amell  tfaia 
large,  perfeetlv  upright  and  smooth  on  both  sides.  If  even  the  ^ikea  sro 
looee  and  inellne  to  one  side,  it  is  a  disqualification  in  close  eompetftfton. 

PBassBviMo  QuEBH  Avux's  PoGXET  XsLOH.  —  When  the  mekm  Is 
nearly  lipe,  make  a  small  incision  at  one  end,  remove  all  the  needa, 
cover  it  with  salt  water,  changing  the  latter  every  day  for  three  ds^a; 
thea  pwb  it  in  dear  spving  water,  changing  the  water  twiee  a-dsy  for 

three  days.  Make  a  thin  nr •«"-      .^     ^.^  .^    —  , 

daily  for  three  days.    N 

more  Lemons  cut  into 

jaioe  being  s^neesed 

outside  out  off,  so  as  to  ooake  the  syrn  tasta  atrongfy'of  \he  l 

BoU,  and  when  cold  add  to  the  Melon.-^TBOKAS  Toop,  Oordmer,  fliraat 

.firomley  Lodgft  Manninfftree.    [Mr.  Toop  had  more  than  levea^  sfpttca- 

Cions  for  the  above  recipe.  1 

Bald^eabbd  Gavahy  (jSoddM^.— I  flssr  yev  <3ssiary  is  auflBfiBg  froai 
the  richness  of  his  diet.  I>o  not  let  him  have  any  mawaeed  lor  a  tima; 
sprinkle  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  in  his  seed,  and  aDow  hisi  the  daily 
use  of  the  bath  and  plenty  of  green  food.  If  he  hangs  near  the  ceiling 
inaroomweU  wanned  or  lighted  with  gas,  it  will  be  as  well  to  raswvv 
him  to  a  more  healthy  place.— B.  P.  B. 

Bats  {W.  GoZair^).— To  exclude  them  from  your  chickens  whilst  jenng 
they  might  be  placed  within  an  enclosure  of  small-meshed  galyaaic  wire. 
To  poison  the  zats  put  phosphorus  piUs  into  thedr  runs. 
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WeCKLY   CALENDAR. 
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From  obfl«rvatioin  tak«n  near  Loudon  dorinff 
tanpentare  81^°.    Tbe  grMtost  heat  was  W, 

the  last  thirty-nine  yean,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  Is  48.8^;  audits  nl|^t 
on  the  9Bth,  1887 :  and  asth,  1866 :  and  the  lowest  cold  1^  below  zero,  on  the  28th.  1860.^D 

A  PBOSE  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


HAVE  fl  weakness  for  Christ- 
mnfl  carols.  I  don't  mind 
what  they  are  like*  ho^vever 
badly  tfUJigT  or  chanted,  or 
shouted  ['*  Wliat !  thii  ca- 
rab  of  those  boys  whose 
bellowing  awoke  my  baby  last  night?  "  says  little  Mrs.  New- 
mamma).  I  don't  notice  that  supposed  intezmption  in  the 
least.  I  say  I  like  Christmas  cards.  When  a  boy  I  used  to 
be  very  fond  of  talking  to  old  men,  especially  old  soldiers  or 
sailors — ^men  who  used  to  tell  me  about  "  Lord  "  Welling- 
ton ;  lie  was  never  the  "  Duke  "  of  Wellington  with  them. 
Then  there  was  an  old  Trafalgar  man,  a  gardener's  appren- 
tice he  was  before  he  ran  away  and  'listed  in  the  marinesi 
and  a  jobbing  gardener  he  was  for  many  years  after  he 
had  his  discharge.  He  was  aboard  Nelson's  ship  in  the 
great  sea  fight,  and  then,  strange  to  say,  he  was  also  at 
St.  Helena,  and  kept  guard  over  Napoleon — "  old  Boney," 
he  always  called  him.  I  loved  to  listen  to  this  old  man  as 
he  stood  on  a  ladder  pruning  Pear  and  Plum  trees — in  his 
mouth  a  nail  or  two. 

Then  there  was  another  old  man  whom  I  liked  best  of 
all — a  good  old  man — ^with  a  bright  blue  eye  and  a  rosy 
cheek,  and  neatly-chiselled  features ;  a  very  clean  old  man, 
with  a  dainty-white  smocldrock  on  Sundays,  and  he  was 
much  given  to  singing,  both  in  church  and  out ;  his  voice 
was  cracked  with  age,  but  he  sang  still,  and  as  Christmas 
came  on  he  sang  to  me  the  carols  which  he  and  other  boys 
of  his  day  used  to  sing  in  the  farmers'  kitchens.  They  were 
poor  poetry,  terrible  doggrel,  but  still  I  loved  to  hear  him 
trill  them  out  at  the  top  of  his  weak,  quavering,  old  voice. 

I  like  to  talk  to  old  men  now,  but  somehow  they  are  not 
old  enough,  they  don't  date  their  stories  far  back  enough ; 
they  don't  talk  about  "  Lord  Wellington,"  and  *'  old  Boney." 
How  is  it  old  folks  are  so  sadly  modem  now?  Well,  I 
will  not  answer  my  own  question,  as  it  reflects  on  my  own 
age.  I  liked  the  old  man's  Christmas  carol,  as  also  that 
of  some  queerly-dressed  little  boys  who  came  to  my  curate 
door  in  Sussex.  And  now,  thanks  to  our  refining  national 
schools,  we  get  good  grammar,  and  good  poetry,  and  good 
singing  at  our  doors  as  Christmas  comes  on,  though  I  don't 
quite  like  "  Annie  Laurie  "  to  do  duty  for  a  Christmas  carol. 
Well,  what  shall  my  prose  Christmas  carol  be  about  ? 
Surely  about ' '  our  Journal."  I  knew  Christmas  was  coming 
ever  since  I  heard  that  robin  singing  his  carol.  I  wished 
there  was  a  bone  in  his  pretty  throat,  for  we  had  the  sum- 
mer washed  away  from  us,  and  no  autumn  worth  speaking 
of,  and  then  tliat  robin  must  needs  proclaim  to  us  that 
winter  was  coming.  Still,  though  safiy  cheated  this  year 
of  summer  and  autumn,  one  must  own  that  Christmas 
always  comes  at  the  right  time.    New  Year's-day  does  not, 

No.800.-yoL.XI.,  Nxw  SmxB. 


the  year  ought  to  begin  with  the  first  green  bud ;  it  should 
be  new  when  Nature  .is  renewed,  when  all  is  new,  when 
there  are  the  tiny  leaflets  in  the  hedges, 

**  And  when  the  tender  grass  is  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane." 

I  think  it  is  horrible  mockery  to  have  to  shout  good  wishes 
and  "Happy  New  Year"  in  a  thick  great  coat  over  a 
comforter  in  an  east  wind  in  a  snowstorm  at  the  risk  of 
catching  bronchitis.  Why,  the  word  "  December  " — ^tenih 
month — is  a  protest  against  the  year  beginning  in  January. 
At  any  rate,  that  good,  kind  angel  Christmas,  with  hot 
dinners  in  his  hand,  and  blankets  under  his  arm  for  the 
poor,  comes  just  when  wanted ;  in  midwinter,  when  there 
is  little  to  cheer,  he,  the  great  cheerer,  comes,  and  tells 
now,  as  ever,  of  peace  and  goodwill ;  of  kindly  feelings  and 
pleasant  gatherings  round  the  fire — ^he  tends  to  create  and 
keep  up  landliness. 

Great  changes  have  been  in  the  world  since  last  Christ- 
mas. There  is  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  that,  I  hope,  will 
do  much  to  cause  kindliness.  By  the  way,  if  there  should 
be  a  telegraph  to  the  moon,  I  would  suggest  that  lunatics 
should  only  pay  half-price. 

Talking  about  Christmas  tending  to  kindliness  and 
genialty,  does  not  "  our  Journal "  do  so  in  its  little  way  ? 
I  think  it  does — I  hope  it  does.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  at 
a  large  public  dinner,  and  after  the  viands  were  gone,  and 
the  great  speeches  over,  I  thought  I  would  look  round  and 
see  if  I  could  find  any  traces  of  *'  our  Journal "  present. 
There,  sure  enoiu^h,  not  far  ofl*,  I  saw  two  occasional  writers, 
and  several  readers,  though,  perhaps,  they  did  not  know 
me,  and  a  long  way  ofif,  right  across  the  hall,  I  saw  a  writer 
who  did  know  "  Wiltshibe  Rector,"  and  I  held  up  my 
glass;  like  magic  it  was  responded  to,  and  I  venture  ta 
say  not  two  glasses  of  wine  in  the  room  were  drunk  with 
better,  kindlier  feelings,  than  our  two.  Nor  was  that  all ; 
a  gentleman,  o\Miin^  one  of  the  first  and  most  honoured 
names  in  the  gardening  world,  came  up  to  me  after  dinner^ 
and  begged  to  make  my  acquaintance,  because  he  knew 
me  in  the  pages  of  "  our  Journal."  Bless  me !  we  shook 
hands  like  brothers,  as  indeed  we  were. 

My  Christmas  carol  must  be  about  ''our  Journal." 
Gardening  comes  first.  Man  was  placed  in  a  garden  when 
he  was  innocent,  and  some  of  his  most  innocent  hours  are 
spent  in  a  garden  now.  As  a  profession  it  may  not — ^yet 
remember  Sir  Joseph  Paxton — ^be  as  encouraging  to  am- 
bition as  some  others ;  yet  good  conduct,  perseverance  in 
duty,  and  constantly  improving  the  mind,  knowing  more 
this  year  than  last,  cannot  but  place  a  man  well  sooner  or 
later.  Other  callings  have  their  disappointments.  Keep 
cheerftd  hearts  and  manly  faces.  The  world  is  like  a  mirror : 
look  at  it  with  a  smile,  it  returns  you  a  smUe ;  look  at  it 
with  a  frown,  and  it  frowns  bacl:  upon  you.  Wherever 
there  is  not  success  equal  to  hope,  yet  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  yoiur  best  will  bring  comfort.  I  would  say,  in 
the  words  of  Eliza  Cook,  ..^ 

"  Work  on,  hope  on,  and  be  je  snre 
Self-help  is  noble  echoohng ; 
Yon  do  your  best,  and  leayeuie  reit 
To  0od  Ahm^ty's  mliiig." 

No.  95S.-yoL.XXZVL,  Old  Ssbibb. 
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I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  lately  that  in  my  county  there  is 
a  strong  desire  to  give  to  all  labourers  permanently  working  on 
a  farm  the  addition  of  a  good-sized  garden  to  their  present  cot- 
tages. This  is  well ;  a  garden  is  an  ameliorator,  it  blesses  him 
that  cultivates,  it  gives  not  only  a  pleasant  addition  to  a  meal, 
but  it  gives  pleasure  in  the  cultivating  to  the  cultivator.  I  like 
to  see  the  hoe-handle  worn  smooth  and  polished ;  I  like  to  see 
the  spade  bright  as  a  looking-glass,  both  spade  and  hoe  so 
woi-n  by  a  cottager  in  his  own  garden.  There  is  a  charm  about 
one's  own ;  the  little  child  says  of  its  tiny  garden,  and  says 
with  delight,  "  It  is  my  very  own." 

I  am  farther  glad  to  see  that  village  horticultural  shows  are 
on  the  increase.  The  school  is  the  right  place  for  the  exhi- 
bition, and  as  I  know  from  being  present,  such  gatherings  are 
promoters  of  good.  A  harvest  festival  and  horticultural  show 
do  nicely  combined,  the  fruit  of  the  garden  and  fruit  ol  the  field 
are  ripe  at  the  same  time.  At  one  su<di  village  show  I  noticed 
an  old  epitaph-looking  card  standing  above  a  plate  of  Onions, 
its  wording  ran  thus — 

"  Thomas  Obchaed, 
Undergroond." 

I  am  glad  to  hear  friend  Thomas  is  above  ground,  and  that  his 
Onions  only  are  under  ground.  I  wish  I  could  see  a  Grape 
Vine  on  every  cottage — the  Sweetwater  will  ripen  seven  years 
out  of  eight — there  would  then  be  a  drop  of  wine  to  help  to 
keep  Christmas  with.  Do  not  smile  at  English-made  wine ; 
why,  in  olden  days  even  in  the  fenny  Isle  of  Ely  thousands  of 
gallons  were  made  yearly. 

Next,  poultry.  I  am  told  the  fowls  did  not  look  so  well  at 
Birmingham  as  in  old  days  of  a  cock  and  two  hens.  Of  course 
they  did  not.  Gallant  gentlemen  always  show  to  most  advan- 
tage in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  ladies  look  their  best  in  the 
presence  of  gentlemen ;  dividing  them  is  a  mistake.  How  un- 
happy the  ladies  look  inside  the  *' ladies*  carriage"  on  a  railway! 
I  hope  our  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed  cour- 
teously and  kindly  this  year.  I  think  they  have ;  and  though 
we  have  been  at  '*  Newmarket,"  there  has  been  no  jockeying. 
A  fribnd  of  mine  was  at  the  same  school  with  an  American 
boy ;  my  friend  was  a  big  fellow,  and  he  chanced  to  pelt  a  stone 
or  two  at  young  Jonathim,  who,  given  ever  to  tall  talk,  ran  off 
to  the  master,  exclaiming,  "  Sirre,  Sirre,  Smith,  sen.,  has  been 
hurling  rocks  at  me."  Now,  our  missiles  have  been  but  little 
pebbles,  not  rocks,  let  them  now  be  only  snowballs.  (N.B. — 
Don't  put  a  stone  in  the  middle.) 

By  the  way,  let  not  that  man  who  put  that  needle  into  the 
comb  of  the  Hamburgh  heu,  bring  his  nose  near  my  hand  when 
I  have  a  needle  in  it,  that's  all. 

I  have  this  year  been  on  the  watch  for  instances  of  pet  love, 
and  will  record  a  few.  I  have  been  in  a  room  where  lay, 
propped  by  pillows,  a  great  invalid,  one  for  years  a  prisoner,  yet 
cheerful  and  content.  Doubtless,  high  principle  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this ;  in  a  lower  sense  there  was  something  else. 
Pets  were  around  in  the  form  of  various  finches.  Each  had  its 
di^  for  exercise,  each  had  its  name ;  the  habits  of  each  were 
watched  with  interest,  and  some  were  very  tame.  The  pets 
added  to,  if  they  did  not  cause,  the  cheerful  demeanour — they 
solaced  the  sick  one. 

I  will  give  another  instance.  One  of  the  saddest  funerals  I 
ever  saw  was  that  of  an  old  labourer.  He  was  very  old,  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  a  fond  couple ;  but,  alas  1  they  had  never 
had  a  child,  and  when  he  died  only  the  wife  followed.  She  had 
no  son's  arm  to  lean  on ;  she  walked  after  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  her  middle  life,  her  old  age,  quite  alone.  I  hare  valued 
my  children  more  than  ever  since  that  day.  Well,  my  old 
friend,  left  quite  alone,  wanted  sometlung  to  love.  A  neigh- 
bour gave  her  a  duckling,  which,  not  being  strong,  fared  ill  with 
the  rest.  She  was  very  fond  of  it,  declared  it  knew  her ;  she 
toqk  it  in  her  basket  when  she  went  out,  declaring  change  of 
air  did  it  good.  One  day  the  poor  bird  looked  up  and  died.  She 
has  a  hen  for  a  pet  now,  and  the  motherly  old  Cochin  and  the 
old  widow  ore  great  friends. 

Yet  another  story  of  pet  love.  I  saw  in  my  village  lane  one 
summer  afternoon  a  Bantam  cock  which  was  tethered.  A 
travelling  van  was  near,  some  kind  of  show,  I  fancy.  I  said  to 
the  woman,  "  Is  that  your  bird  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  and  I  put  him 
out  for  a  little  air,  and  will  you  look  at  my  chickens  ?  "  Taking 
down  a  cloth-covered  hamper  she  displayed  a  young  brood 
and  the  hen.  The  hen  had  laid,  sat,  and  hatched  in  that 
hamper  while  the  van  was  moving  from  place  to  place. 

I  would  say  to  lovers  of  poult^,  Mind  you  keep  good  birds, 
the  keep  of  well-bred  fowls  costs  no  more  than  that  of  bad 
ones.    Study  this  subject,  it  will  interest  you,  and  no  longer 


keep  mongrels.  I  wonld  say  the  same  in  regard  to  Pigeons.  I 
like  to  visit  at  a  house  where  pets  are  kept ;  there  is  then  some- 
thing to  look  at  after  breakfast,  something  to  critieiBe  and  ad- 
mire. If  there  be  a  well-kept  garden  also,  there  ib,  of  coune, 
a  vast  additional  source  of  pleasuxe  both  to  guest  and  host. 

We  write  to  instmot  and  gratify  lovers  of  gardens  and  ponitnr, 
and  some  who  love,  yet  have  neither,  read  our  pages.  Nature 
plays  odd  tricks.  I  knew  a  London  derk,  bom  lame,  vtiy 
lame,  who  rode  to  his  office,  sat  there,  and  rode  home  agsin. 
Yet  what  was  his  hobby  ?  Strange  to  say,  it  waa  cricket.^  He 
never  h^d  a  bat  at  cricket,  yet  he  delighted  in  books  on  erickst, 
and  when  he  asked  for  a  holiday  it  was  to  atlesid  a  eriekit 
match.  So  I  know  ladies  who  love  reading  about  gardens,  al- 
though they  have  none;  and,  I  doubt  not,  "our  Journal" 
gives  pleasure  not  only  to  those  who  have,  but  those  who  hate 
not  either  garden,  or  ponltzy-yard,  or  pet.  This  periodical  pm. 
motes  geniality,  I  trust,  and  tends  to  keep  up  aU  the  year  the 
feeling  we  all  have  at  Christmas. 

There  is  a  part  of  Kingsley's  "  Alton  Locke,"  which  I  often 
think  of.    It  is  where  Alton,  when  a  boy,  a  London  boy,  de- 
scribes himself  listening  in  bed  of  a  morning  to  the  oounby 
waggons  which  brought  in  to  the  great  city  flowers,  and  fruit, 
and  vegetables.    He  heard  them  come  runibling  in  before  day- 
break, or  soon  after ;  and  as  he  lay  and  listened,  he  wondered 
and  wondered  what  sort  of  places  those  were  from  whence  came 
the  fruits  and  the  flowers.  So  I  often  wonder  and  wonder  where 
this  Journal  goes.    I  know  where  it  comes  from  ;  I  know  the 
old  London  house  in  old  Fleet  Street,  not  far  from  Temple 
Bar.    I  know  the  room  where  the  Editors  sit,  all  nnmindfhi  of 
the  roar  of  the  traffic  below  them,  their  thoughts  occupied  with 
furnishing  instruction  for  our  readers.     I  know  where  some  of 
the  contributors  live.     I  know  a  gardener's  cottage,  a  veiy 
pretty  one,  which  looks  down,  at  least  the  great  House  near  It 
looks  down,  as  Horace  Walpole  said  of  it,  **  like  the  sentinel  of 
Kent."    I  know  a  country  surgeon's  home  whence  issues  many 
a  poultry  paper.    I  know,  of  course  I  do,  my  own  quiet  study 
with  its  view  of  church,  and  shrubbery,  and  Elms  clasped  by 
Ivy.    I  know  whence  come  some  of  the  contents  of  the  Joumal. 
But  where  do  all  the  Numbers  go  ?    I  know  some  cross  the 
Channel  to  France,  some  another  Channel  to  Ireland,  some  drc^ 
down  among  Welsh  mountains,  many  reach  Scotland,  not  a 
few  remind  of  *'  the  old  country  "  exiles  in  far-off  lands,  and 
they  are  scattered  all  over  England ;  but  I  should  like  to  peep 
into  the  houses  of  the  readers,  see  them  break  the  covers,  cut 
the  leaves,  and  begin  to  read.    I  fancy  I  should  see  grave 
fathers  with  two  chins,  and  round  shiny  bald  heads,  with  gold 
eye-glasses  held  over  pleasant  eyes,  who  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ings put  aside  the  Thnea^  and  politics;  and  learn  about  their 
much-loved  Conifers;   and  comely  matrons  who  read  about 
flowers  ;  and  girls  and  boys  who  want  to  know  more  about  their 
pets.    Well,  I  like  to  fancy  that  these  good  people  like  us  snd 
our  labours.     I  fancy  that  ,  humble  people  though  we  be,  yet 
we  fullil  our  little  mission  of  making  life  pleasanter,  making 
country  homes  brighter,  and  town  homes  less  town-like.    I — 
forgive  the  *'  I " — shall  be  pleased  if  I  can  in  any  way  imitate 
Christmas  in  promoting  kindliness  and  geniahty. — ^Wiltshibe 
Bectou. 

VINE  BORDEIIS,  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE    THEM. 

My  article  under  the  above  heading,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
16th  of  October,  seems  to  have  slightly  disturbed  the  eqna- 
nimity  of  three  of  your  correspondents.  One  thinks  me  rather 
homoDopathic  in  my  mode  of  prescribing  food  for  my  Vines, 
another  thinks  my  recommendations  very  complicated  snd  ex- 
pensive, and  a  third  finds  fault  with  the  stratified  system  of 
making  Vine  borders,  and  expresses  his  astonishment  in  the 
following  rather  serious  strain  :  "  Allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Wills 
what  benefit  he  expects  to  derive  from  having  the  b<^ee  and 
lime  rubbish  arranged  in  layers  betwixt  every  9  inches  of  soil, 
unless  it  is  to  coax  the  roots  down  to  such  awful  depths.  Would 
his  object  not  be  gained  by  just  mixing  them  in  the  usual  way? 
I  do  not  think  the  stratified  system  is  in  accordance  with 
sound  practice,  or  any  recognised  theory." 

I  have  quoted  the  letter  of  "  J.  S.,"  }Vortleyj  in  e2teruo,SDdI 
assure  him  that  none  of  my  articles  are  founded  on  theory,  but 
are  simply  descriptive  of  what  I  practise.  My  thanks  are  due 
to  him  for  asking  this  question.  I  am  sony  I  omitted  ^ying 
my  reason  for  arranging  my  Vine  borders  on  the  stratified 
system.  In  writing  an  article  from  memory  one  often  finds 
many  important  matters  left  out  after  reading  it  carefnllj 
through. 
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Bveiy  one  who  has  had  little  or  much  to  do  with  the  calti- 
T»iion  of  the  Vine,  will  have  notteed  how  readily  the  Vine  finds 
anything  like  loose  lime  rubbish  within  reach  of  its  roots,  and 
tbAt  the  most  healthy  roots  are  always  to  be  met  with  in  that  part 
ol  the  border  where  lime  mbbish  has  been  liberally  used.  My 
object,  then,  in  making  the  borders  as  described  at  page  290,  is 
to  arrest  the  leading  roots  at  each  layer  in  their  downward 
progress  through  the  border,  and  canse  them  to  spread  right 
and  left  along  each  layer  of  bones  and  lime  mbbish.  This  they 
will  speedily  do,  and  will  multiply  their  feeding  roots  a  thousand- 
fold during  their  progress  through  the  thin  and  open  layer. 
As  soon  as  they  have  permeated  Ihrough  each  of  these  layers 
thousands  of  roots  wiU  descend  through  the  next  layer  of  soil, 
where  they  will  find  more  solid  food  in  whi(di  to  become  ma- 
tured and  established  previous  to  reaching  the  next  open  layer. 
So  they  will  continue  to  take  firm  hold  of  the  border  as  they 
descend ;  and  by  the  time  the  bottom  layer  is  reached,  the  whole 
of  the  border  will  have  become  thorouglUy  filled  with  roots.  The 
main  roots  of  the  Vines  will  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  in  the 
open  layers  of  the  border,  and  will  be  constantly  sending  out 
innamerable  rootlets  in  search  of  food,  which  will  be  supplied 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  after  they  have  partly 
ezhaUHted  the  food  within  their  reach ;  and  during  their  season 
of  growth  they  will  be  copiously  supplied  with  water  in  a  dear 
state. 

'■  If  **  H.  S.'*  (page  421),  can  only  realise  his  splendid  expec- 
tations, he  will  be  fortunate  indeed,  but  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  expecting  and  having ;  and  between  now  and 
next  July  his  idol  may  be  shattered,  and  his  hope  of  cutting 
half  a  ton  of  Grapes  from  Vines  that  have  only  l)een  planted 
one  year,  and  been  grown  without  any  of  the  aids  afforded  by 
artificial  heat,  may  be  a  long  way  from  being  realised.  1  fear 
the  fancied  large  revenue  to  be  derived  therefrom  will  dwindle 
down  to  a  very  small  amount.  But  this  will  not  be  the  worst 
that  may  happen  to  **  H.  S.'s  "  Vines.  My  most  serious  advice 
to  *•  H.  S.,"  is  to  forbear  forcing  his  Vines  this  year  or  next, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  root  them  all  out  next  year,  and  incur 
the  expense  of  another  £30  in  making  borders  for  a  fresh  sot  of 
Vines,  besides  about  £20  worth  of  labour  for  growing  these.  I 
fear  he  may  find  out  that  his  Vines  are  not  perfectly  ripe. 
He  must  not  fancy  because  they  have  made  such  strong 
growths  that  they  are  perfectly  ripe  and  fit  for  forcing  at  once. 
What  I  should  do  if  I  were  "  H.  S.,"  and  had  his  Vines  under 
my  care,  would  be  to  keep  the  lights  and  ventilators  open  as 
much  as  possible  until  the  middle  of  next  April,  when  the 
Vines  will  begin  breaking  of  their  own  accord.  I  should  shorten 
them  back  about  the  end  of  January  to  about  5  feet,  and  should 
on  no  account  allow  them  to  bear  any  fruit  next  year,  or  if  de- 
termined to  fruit  them,  I  should  moderate  my  expectations  to 
90  lbs.  weight  of  Grapes,  instead  of  half  a  ton.  The  climate  of 
Hounslow  and  Staines  may  be  very  favourable ;  but  at  those 
places,  as  at  many  others  durinpc  the  past  season,  the  summer 
was  not  warm  enough  to  bring  Vines  to  a  sufficient  state  of  ma- 
turity to  enable  them  to  bear  the  severe  ordeal  of  forcing  at 
such  an  early  period  as  this,  unless  they  had  been  growing  in 
honses  where  they  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  artificial  heat 
from  hot-water  pipes  or  fines. 

Flags  of  all  sizes  are  used  for  our  Vine  borders  just  as  they 
come  to  hand.  If  they  are  small  the  pillars  will  want  placing 
closer  together,  and  where  a  fiag  is  found  to  be  too  thin  to  bear 
the  weight  of  soil  that  may  be  placed  on  it,  a  brick  is  set  on 
end  under  the  centre  of  it.  Where  there  are  plenty  of  fiags  to 
he  had  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gardens,  it  is  only  a 
qnestion  of  labour  in  taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  carting 
tnem  to'  the  gardens ;  and  as  for  sods,  there  are  thousands  of 
broad  acres  to  out  from.  I  assure  *'  H.  S."  that  I  made  no 
mistake  in  naming  the  quantity  of  bones  I  should  use  in  each 
nine-inch  layer  of  soil.  **  H.  S.*'  has  forgotten  the  bones  in 
the  two-inch  layer  between  the  nine  inch  layers  of  soil ;  and  for 
each  nine-inch  layer  I  use  about  three  barrowfnls  of  lime 
rnbbish,  and  one  of  charcoal,  and  about  two  pecks  of  bone.  I 
trust  **  H.  S."  may  deem  this  sufficiently  explicit.  I  never 
advocate  stable-manure  for  mixing  in  the  main  part  of  the 
Vine  border.  I  only  use  a  little,  and  this  thoroughly  decom- 
posed, in  the  top  layer  in  which  the  Vines  are  planted,  just 
to  encourage  rapid  root-action.  I  fear  "  H.  S."  has  used  too 
much  of  it  in  his  borders,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  prove  an 
evil  rather  than  a  benefit.  Will  **  H.  S.,"  if  he  still  persists  in 
forcing  his  ninety  Vines,  give  us  a  faithful  statement  of  the 
results,  the  condition  of  the  Vines  after  forcing,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  ? 
This  word  "future"  reminds  msthat  I  have  yet  another 


foe  to  meet,  who  takes  shelter  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  Vine,  and  subscribes  himself  "  Vitis."  Why  not  sign  his 
real  name?  I  dislike  fighting  an  unknown  antagonist.  I  am 
glad,  however,  to  find  that  his  visit  to  Bishop  Stortford  afforded 
balm  to  soothe  his  despondency,  and  proved  of  so  much  pleasure 
to  him.  "ViTis"  says  (speaking  of  my  article),  "I  read  it 
through  carefully,  and,  I  confess,  felt  thoroughly  disheartened, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  man  of  moderate  means  could  grow 
Grapes  if  borders  3  to  5  feet  deep  must  be  made  after  the  ex- 
pensive directions  given  by  Mr.  Wills.  On  a  second  perusal  I 
found  that  all  his  words  referred  to  the  future,  *  to  be  or  not 
to  be,*  according  to  circumstances.  As  far  as  I  can  foretell,  I 
think  he  will  reconsider  some  of  his  propositions,  and  simplify 
them."  Then  it  struck  **  Vitis  "  that  he  had  read  some  account 
of  some  wonderful  Vines  (Happy  thought  I),  so  off  he  goes  to  the 
Great  Eastern,  and  soon  his  doubts  are  removed,  for  Mr.  Ward 
speedily  relieves  his  overburdened  mind  by  describing  how  the 
borders  were  made ;  his  idea  as  to  how  a  Vine  border  should  be 
made  is  at  once  confirmed,  and  he  hastens  to  cheer  the  dis- 
heartened readers  of  The  Journal  of  Horticultube,  whose 
senses  had  been  shocked  by  my  expensive  propositions. 

*'  Vitis  "  gives  a  clear  and  straightforward  account  of  what 
he  saw  and  learnt  in  ttie  Bishop  Stortford  vineries.  There  is 
another  part  of  his  letter,  however,  that  I  must  quote.  He 
says,  **  All  that  is  required  is  to  make  the  front  and  back  walls 
of  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  border  being  made  8  feet 
deep  the  whole  width  of  the  house ;  and  this,  in  a  house  14  or 
16  feet  wide,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  Vines  for  many, 
many  years,  and  with  annual  surface-dressings,  probably  as  long 
as  a  vinery  would  last  [?]  This  method  of  making  Vine  borders 
offers  such  a  contrast  to  the  complicated  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Wills  as  to  merit  notice,  for  simplicity  in  all  gardening 
operations  should  be  a  leading  feature."  A  little  further  on  he 
says,  *'0n  mquiring  of  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Miller's  intelligent 
gardener,  I  learnt  that  the  border  of  the  span-roofed  house, 
200  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  was  thoroughly  watered  at  the 
end  of  March  of  the  present  year,  and  the  same  once  a-month 
till  the  middle  of  August."  How  would  **  Vitis  "  manage  if 
his  supply  of  liquid  food  were  only  comatable  once  a-month  ? 
''  No  water  has  been  given  since,  neither  will  any  be  given  till 
next  spring." 

I  should  certainly  feel  very  much  surprised  if  I  saw  any 
article  by  Mr.  Thomson,  or  any  other  gardener  endowed  with  a 
moderate  store  of  common  sense,  advocating  such  a  barbarous 
system  of  Vine  culture  as  this ;  and  I  cannot  but  think — ^indeed, 
I  feel  sure,  that  the  Vines  at  Bishop  Stortford  will  show  next 
season  that  the  once-a-month  system  of  watering  during  their 
season  of  growth,  and  their  being  so  long  kept  without  any,  is 
highly  injurious  to  them.  I  should  consider  this  the  greatest 
objection  to  an  inside  border.  *'  Vitis  "  is  almost  inclined  to 
say,  *' '  The  climate  is  the  maker  of  the  soil  :*  therefore  the 
whole  of  a  Vine  border,  whether  for  a  lean-to  or  span-roofed 
house,  should  be  inside,  and  not  more  than  8  feet  deep,  trust- 
ing rather  to  surface-dressings  than  to  deep,  dank,  five-feet 
borders  for  the  proper  food  of  Vines."  "  Vitis  "  should  see 
the  Vine  borders  at  Garston.  This  would  dispel  his  curious 
notions  of  climate  making  the  soil  8  feet  deep  in  inside 
borders,  and  I  hope  to  convey  a  clear  account  of  some  of  the 
Garston  Vine  borders  to  "Vitis"  and  other  readers  of  the 
Journal  shortly. 

Does  "  Vitis  "  think  Mr.  Meredith  would  make  outside  and 
deep  Vine  borders,  when  a  great  portion  of  his  living  depends 
on  the  result,  if  he  thought  the  Vines  would  not  succeed  in 
them  ?  Mr.  Meredith  has  to  pay  for  all  the  sods  he  obtains 
for  his  future  Vine  borders.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  these,  when  I  state  that  the  outside  borders 
which  he  intends  adding  to  the  vineries  already  built,  where 
the  Vines  have  been  confined  inside  for  three  years,  will  cost 
£500 ;  but  what  will  be  the  result  when,  after  the  roots  of  these 
magnificent  Vines  have  been  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
vineries  for  three  or  four  years,  the  loose  bricks  are  taken 
away  from  between  the  pillars,  and  a  well-made  border  is  placed 
outside  the  walls  ?  Why,  it  will  be  this :  each  Vine  will  be  like 
a  giant  refreshed ;  the  roots  will  quickly  pass  into  the  outside 
border  and  take  firm  hold  of  it  just  as  the  young  Vines  have 
established  themselves,  and  are  wanting  extra  nourishment  to 
enable  them  to  bear  immense  bunches  of  splendidly  coloured 
berries.  There  is  at  Huntroyde  an  old  Vine  which  was  planted 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago;  this  is  planted  outside.  Its 
branches  were  growing  in  what,  when  I  came  here,  was  an  old 
Pine-stove.  Last  year  it  made  a  shoot  upwards  of  70  feet  long, 
and  this  year  I  have  cut  from  it  about  thirty  fine  bunches  of 
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Gnpei,  ayeraging  2  lbs.  eaeh.  How  long  does  "  Yins  "  think 
an  inii^  border,  8  feet  deep,  would  haTO  snpplied  food  enough 
for  ft  Tine  like  1^8  ? 

I  therafore  maintain,  that  to  make  a  permanent  Vine  border 
the  direetions  giTen  at  pages  289  and  290  are  oorreet,  and  in 
aocov&nee  with  sound  practice ;  for  whether  is  it  easier  to 
make  one  good,  lasting  border,  or  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  making  a  frosh  border  every  seren  or  ten  years,  be- 
sidee  the  great  msadvantage  of  keeping  one*B  employer's  table 
badly  supplied  with  Grapes  for  a  year  or  two  after  each  renova- 
tion? The  expense  is  not  so  great  to  gentlemen,  for  there  is 
generally  a  piece  of  land  from  which  the  sods  can  be  cut,  and 
fiiiarB  is  usually  plenty  of  soil  that  can  be  spared  from  the 
prednets  of  a  gtoden  for  spreading  over  the  ground  where  the 
sods  have  been  taken  from.  This  being  done,  a  few  pecks  of 
grasa  seeds  soon  make  all  right  there.  Bones  cost  about 
£10  10*.  a  ton,  and  one  or  two  tons  will  go  a  long  way ;  as 
lor  lime  rubbish,  this  is  generally  found  in  quantities  at  most 
places,  and  charcoal  can  easily  be  made  on  the  spot.  In  cases 
where  the  whole  of  the  material  has  to  be  bought,  a  visit  to 
6anton*  will  satisfy  the  most  confirmed  grumbler  that  it  will 
pay  to  make  Vine  borders  permanently  and  properly,  and  that 
a  ming  once  well  done  is  always  done.---J.  Wills. 


*' HONEST  AS    TRUTH  ITSELF." 

[Tb&t  should  be  the  motto  of  every  nurseryman's  catalogue, 
fmd  it  should  contain  no  statement  not  founded  on  experience. 
If  it  is  not  so  characterised  the  issuer  will  lose  many  such  de- 
suable  onstomers  as  he  who  wrote  to  us  the  following. — Ens.] 

'  ExPBBiEHCE  seems  to  have  taught  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents that  the  descriptions  given  by  French  Bose-growers  of 
ttieir  new  or  untried  productions  are  not  strictly  to  be  relied 
on.  I  have  small  sympathy  with  dealers  of  any  kind  who  try 
to  pass  off  rubbish  for  treasure ;  but  if  excuse  is  to  be  found 
for  any  of  the  dass,  it  is  for  the  raisers  of  new  varieties, 
whose  parental  partiality  unfits  them  for  criticising  fairly  the 
merite  of  their  own  seedlings.  No  such  excuse  can  be  made 
for  the  mere  growers  of  well-known  plants ;  yet  their  cata- 
logues often  so  describe  these  plants,  that  purchasers  unac- 
quainted with  them  are  induced  to  become  their  possessors, 
and  to  place  them  in  positions  for  which  they  are  totally  un- 
fitted, and  in  which  they  eventually  die. 

I  have  before  me  the  catalogue  of  a  leading  nurseryman  in 
the  midland  counties — one  who  I  know  from  experience  is  very 
particular  in  supplying  good  stuff  to  his  customers,  and  I  find 
he  states  that  Larix  Eaempferi  is  a  noble  tree,  of  great  commer- 
cial value,  and  is  quite  hardy;  that  Sciadopitys  verticillata 
grows  from  100  to  150  feefc  high,  and  has  already  proved  itself 
perfeefly  hardy;  that  Mahonia  japoniea  and  Mahonia  inter- 
media are  proved  to  be  the  hardiest  of  all  plants. 

Now,  sir,  I  believe  these  two  Mahonias  are  tolerably  hardy 
in  many  parts  of  Britain ;  that  they  are  not,  however,  what 
tiiey  are  described  to  be  I  venture  to  assert,  since,  while  many 
evergreens  and  shrubs  grow  luxuriantly  here,  these  Berberries 
are  hall  killed  without  fail  every  winter.  But  what  do  you  say 
to  Larix  Esmpferi  towering  up  in  these  islands  of  ours  to  a  size 
that  shall  be  of  great  commercial  value  ?  or  Sciadopitys  verti- 
cillata exceeding  the  height  of  our  largest  forest  trees?  Is 
there  not  some  stretch  of  imagination  here  ?  Or  is  the  word 
"  hardy  *'  used  with  reference  to  the  native  country  of  the  plant 
described,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  country  into  which  the 
trees  have  been  imported  ?  I  have  purchased  so  many  plants 
descxibed  as  hardy,  which  have  perished  in  the  winter's  frosts, 
that  I  should  feel  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  impress  upon 
surserymen  the  great  advantage  of  being  strictly  honest  in 
describing  their  plants.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  all  indis- 
criminately, but  I  do  say  the  vice  is  not  uncommon;  and 
nothing  is  so  exasperatiug  to  any  one  commencing  to  plant, 
as  to  find  that  half  the  nice  things  that  cost  so  much  money 
are  dead,  although  they  were  sold  as  "  perfectly  hardy." — 
MonncoLA.  

Lows  WaLLiiroTONiA  oioANTBA. — I  seud  the  dimensions  of 
ans  tfaa4  is  in  the  arboretum  here,  and  which  has  a  very  ex- 
posed aapeet,  receiving  the  full  force  of  the  south  west  wind. 
The  acboietum  slopes  gently  to  the  south,  and  the  subsoil  is 
day  and  sasid.    The  hei^^t  of  the  Wellingtonia  is  24  feet ;  its 
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droumfeMBoe  of  8t«m  at  3  inohaa  from  tha  gnmad,  6  iMt 
2  inches.  It  is  beautifully  clothed  with  biandiflB  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom. 

We  have  also  a  large  Junipems  leourva;  but  in  July  and 
August  it  turned  very  brown.  Is  it  a  tree  subject  to  tfaa  atMi 
of  red  spider?  if  so,  how  could  this  be  destroyed?  <»r  is  it  a 
characteristic  of  the  Junipers  to  turn  brown  during  thou 
months?— J.  Shabp,  Gardener  to  A.  Barton,  E$q.,  BuAc^tols, 
Hants.  ^ 

ADVANTAGE  OF  PLANTING  EARLY  WHOLE 
POTATOES. 

About  twenty-four  yean  ago  I  planted  several  rows  of  tfat 
same  variety  of  Potatoes,  some  with  small  out  sets,  some  mA 
large  cut  sets,  others  with  small  and  large  whole  Potsfeoea. 
When  dug  it  waa  ascertained  that  the  largest  whole  aets  yisUad 
the  weightiest  crop,  and  the  small  out  sets  the  lightaat.  Bines 
that  time  I  have  been  in  favour  of  planting  large  whole  Pofta» 
toes,  notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  unsaleable  Pota- 
toes generally  produced  by  planting  them.  Perhapa  this  is  ont 
of  the  reasons  that  out  sets  are  generally  resorled  to  bvtha 
great  majority  of  farmers  and  others.  With  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  quality  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  those  raised 
from  large  whole  sets,  about  seven  years  ago  I  caused  all  tha 
stems,  except  the  beat  one,  to  be  palled  from  each  of  the  aetg 
while  the  Potatoes  were  being  hoed,  and  in  this  I  succeeded  fm 
beyond  my  expectations.  From  .a  series  of  trials  I  have  foand 
that  it  is  most  unwise  and  unprofitable  to  plant  cut  Potatoes 
of  any  kind,  and  more  espedaUy  those  of  the  eaxfy  softs^ 
which  are  frequently  disbudded  twice,  and  sometimes  thriaa 
before  being  planted,  consequently  the  sets  are  so  much  drainad 
and  weakened  by  the  cutting  and  disbudding,  that  many  oi 
them  perish  from  exhaustion  or  dry  rot,  and  those  that  grow 
are  generally  weak  and  unprodactive.  Besidea,  cut  Potatoes, 
alUiough  not  destroyed  by  disbudding,  are  frequently  damaged 
with  dry  rot  when  planted  in  drills  that  have  been  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  owing  to  the  sap  of  the  Potatoes  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  dry  material  in  which  they  are  planted:  hence 
the  propriety  of  planting  whole  Potatoes  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
being  so  damaged.  Early  Potatoes  would  be  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  usually  are  if  proper  means  were  takeai  to 
prevent  them  from  sprouting  before  they  are  planted.  Thit 
may  be  accomplished  by  storing  them  in  cold  ccilars,  or  in  dry 
ground,  sufficiently  deep  to  exdude  the  heat  of  the  sun  bam. 
&em,  or  in  an  out-house,  where  they  must  be  frequently  tamad 
to  prevent  them  from  sprouting. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  good  resnUa 
would  foUow  from  autumn  planting,  espedaUy  in  the  caae  of 
early  Potatoes  in  dry  ground,  where  the  tubers  would  remain 
fresh  and  without  budding  until  the  soil  became  more  or  len 
heated.  If  they  are  planted  5  or  6  inches  deep  they  will  not 
be  injured  by  frost  although  they  should  be  frozen ;  the  froai 
would  leave  the  Potatoes  undamaged  at  the  same  time  that  it 
leaves  the  ground,  provided  that  they  are  excluded  from  tiie 
sun  and  air.  They  will,  however,  not  be  so  early  aa  thoae  of 
the  same  variety  taken  carefully  from  a  pit  or  other  Potato- 
store,  with  sprouts  on  them,  and  planted  about  the  beginning  of 
April.  Some  persons  may  doubt  this ;  but  they  have  only  to 
make  one  fair  trial  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  aaoertton. 

On  the  20th  of  April  of  this  year  I  resolved  to  ascertain  by 
a  fair  trial  the  difference  between  planting  cut  sets  and  whole 
sets.  The  Potatoes  used  in  the  trial  were  Smith's  Earliest, 
which  had  been  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  having 
been  missed  by  the  digger,  consequently  they  were  freeh  and 
in  good  condition;  from  these  I  sdected  seventy-two  sets, 
twenty-four  of  them  being  cut  sets,  weighing  I^  lbs.,  twenty- 
four  small  whole  sets,  wdghing  2  lbs.,  and  twenty  fonr  large 
whole  sets,  wdghing  5  lbs.  The  whole  were  phmted  at  the 
same  time  and  on  the  same  ground,  and  grown  with  the  sama 
quantity  and  strength  of  liquid  manure.  The  cut  sets  wece 
planted  in  two  drills,  10  feet  long  by  2  wide,  and  10  inches 
apart.  The  small  whole  and  large  sets  were  planted  rsspee- 
tively  in  two  drills  adjoining  eacuu  other,  of  the  same  dimBO^ 
dons  in  every  respect  as  those  referred  to,  and  of  comae  the 
large  whole  sets,  as  wdl  as  the  small  whole  sets,  were  set  only 
10  inches  apart,  the  same  distance  as  the  cuts.  It  will  tbna  be 
observed  that  twenty-lour  of  either  of  the  sets  only  oeeapied 
40  square  feet  of  ground.  Pnring  the  time  of  hoeing  all  tins 
shaws  were  pulled  away  from  each  of  the  whole  sets,  exoapt 
one,  and  that  one  had  ample  room  to  grow ;  indeed,  I  wbbl 
convinced  that  U.  they  had  been  planted  2  or  3  inches  mdex 
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ISiere  is  Htfle  or  no  danger  of  damaging  the  isrop  in  the  se- 
mofing  of  the  -siiperflnotifl  ahawa,  and  tiie  oost  niU  not  exceed 
in  any  diatriet  of  this  oonntry  6«.  per  imperial  aere. 

The  Potateee  were  dog  np  on  the  6&  of  August  last.  The 
piodnee  of  the  eat  eete  weighed  15  lbs.,  of  the  small  whole  sets 
28  lbs.»  and  of  the  large  whole  sets  81  lbs.,  each  of  the  lots 
being  raised  on  40  sqoare  feet  of  ground.  At  the  same  rates 
an  aere  would  prodaoe  from  the  cat  sets  seventy-two  bags  (or 
1152  stones),  from  the  small  whole  sets  111  bags,  and  from 
the  large  whole  sets  150  bags.  The  proportion  of  oat  seed  re- 
tailed to  plant  an  aere  is  six  bags,  of  the  small  whole  Potatoes 
nearly  ten  bags,  and  of  the  large  whole  Potatoes  twenty-four 
bags.  The  same  Tariety  of  Potatoes  planted  was  sold  this 
Tear  by  retail  at  8s,  per  stone.  At  this  rate  the  cost  would  be 
(per  aere),  for  the  cat  seed,  dS14  B». ;  of  the  small  whole  seed, 
£28 ;  and  of  the  large  whole  seed,  £57  12t. 

Supposing  the  produce  of  the  Afferent  sets  to  be  sold  at  the 
same  priee  per  aere,  they  would  realise  respectively  £172  18«. 
£266  89.,  and  £860.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  after  deduofclDg 
the  eztm  price  of  the  seed,  labour,  and  per-centage  thereon 
from  the  latter  sums,  a  handsome  balance  will  be  left  in  favour 
of  the  whole  sets. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  by  persons  who  are  looked  upon 
M  good  authorities  that  the  only  way  to  avert  the  disease  is 
to  plant  no  Potatoes  but  those  that  are  ready  for  storing  in  July. 
Upon  this  plan  I  have  acted  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and 
daring  that  time  1  have  not  lost  one  Potato  by  the  disease 
until  last  year,  when  I  met  with  a  considerable  loss,  owing  to 
hanring  been  too  long  in  digging  them  up. 

The  Potato  best  suited  in  my  opinion  to  avert  the  disease, 
and  to  remunerate  the  grower  is  Smith's  Early,  frequently 
ealled  **  Smith's  Curly,*'  probably  from  its  producing  long  nar- 
row curly  leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney. 
It  resists  spring  frosts  better  than  any  other  variety  known 
to  me,  and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  Peach-coloured  bloom 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  a  thing  not  common  to  early 
Potatoes.  It  is,  however,  the  earliest  Potato  that  1  know  of, 
being  round  in  form  and  of  a  large  size. 

Some  parties  in  this  district,  however,  have  not  succeeded 
so  well  as  could  be  desired  in  the  growing  of  this  Potato,  hav- 
ing cut  their  sets  after  the  sprouts  had  been  once  or  twice 
broken  off  them ;  therefore,  nothing  but  a  poor  blanky  crop 
eould  be  expected.  If  growers  treat  them  in  the  way  recom- 
mended they  wiU  be  amply  rewarded. — Jambs  Dobbis,  Renfrew, 
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ORCHARD-HOUSE  ON  A  SITE  WITHOUT  SUN 
IN  WINTER. 

My  garden  slopes  to  the  south,  but  almost  at  the  bottom  of 
it  rises  a  hill  very  abruptly  to  the  height  of  800  or  400  feet, 
80  that  at  this  season  the  sun  at  midday  barely  touches  the 
wall  farthest  away  from  the  hill.  All  the  remaining  part  of 
the  garden  is  without  sun,  and  will  be  so  till  February  or 
Mar(Si.  Do  you  consider  it  very  disadvantageous  for  an 
orchard-house  without  artificial  heat,  or  a  heated  vinery  to  be 
erected  in  such  a  garden  ?  and  do  you  think  that  the  incun- 
venience  of  having  such  buildings  at  some  hundreds  of  yards 
from  tibe  gardens  and  gardener's  dwelling,  would  be  compen- 
sated by  having  more  of  the  winter  sun?  We  have  here 
(south-west  coast  of  Ireland),  very  little  frost  but  much  rain, 
the  fall  ranging  between  60  and  70  inches  in  the  year. — ^K.  K. 

[If  you  could  do  nothing  else,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  place 
jMi  oxohard-house  or  a  late  vinery  against  the  wall,  which  the 
gon  now  barely  touches  at  midday,  but  which  will  reoeive 
more  sun  ae  the  days  lengthen ;  but  having  a  position  some 
hundreds  of  yards  from  Ihe  gardener's  dwelling,  where  you 
eould  command  the  winter's  sun,  we  would  much  prefer  that 
to  general  purposes.] 


LISTS  OP  SPRING-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

I  BSLisvE  many  of  your  readers  are  interested  in  winter  and 
Bpring-fiowering  plants,  and  I  wish,  with  your  permission,  to 
propose  a  plan  by  which  we  may  obtain  a  good  and  complete  Ust 
of  them.  A  few  years  ago  I  sent  you  a  list,  which  you  published, 
bat  I  could  now  send  you  a  far  fuller  and  more  accurate  one. 

I  would  ask  those  oi  your  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  this 
class  of  plants  to  put  down  on  the  Ist  of  January  the  names  of 
in  plants  then  in  flower,  and  from  that  date  to  the  end  of 


March  (or  April)  to  mark  each  flower  as  it  eomoa  eat,  and  to 
send  the  lists  to  yon  either  at  the  end  of  each  meatki  or  aft'the 
end  of  the  spring.  I  hope  that  yoa  wiU  give  tiMliali  a  flmee 
in  your  columns. 

I  will  add  that,  to  make  such  lists  really  useful,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe  three  points — ^to  put  down  every  flower  as 
it  comes  out,  whether  ornamental  or  not ;  to  put  dom  the  date 
when  first  seen  in  flower:  and  for  each  writer  to  give  his 
address,  as  many  fiowere  are  truly  spring  flowers  in  some  parts, 
which  are  summer  flowers  in  others. 

The  specific  name  and  not  the  generic  only  should  be  given. 
In  the  Naroissi,  for  instance,  some  species  flower  in  Febraacy, 
or  even  earlier,  and  some  are  as  late  as  May. — H.  N.  S., 
Bitton  Vicarage. 

[We  will  readily  devote  the  necessary  space  not  onty  lor 
lists  of  plants  flowering  in  the  spring,  but  of  those  floweziiuK  in 
each  of  the  twelve  months.  We  shaU  be  obliged  by  our  readers 
— the  more,  the  more  useful-Hiending  us  a  Ust  of  the  flowers 
and  the  dates  of  their  appearing  in  each  neighbourhood.  Xhe 
list  should  be  sent  at  the  close  of  ^Mh  month,  and  in  this  form : 

Nftme.  Date  of  flowering. 

Snowdrop Jannaiy  6 

—Eds.]  

VINE  BORDERS. 

I  BBAD  in  the  Journal  of  the  11th  inst.,  page  449 :  **  ^ 
borders  are  outside  it  is  much  against  the  Vines  when  tiieae 
borders  are  soaked  with  cold  rains ;  and  it  is  very  unfavooraSde 
to  the  keeping  of  late  Gjiapes  when  the  whole  system  of  the 
Vines  is  charged  with  moisture.'*  Again,  Mr.  Fish  saye  in 
the  next  paragraph  but  one :  "  All  houses  intended  for  mdj 
forcing,  with  borders  outside,  should  have  these  borders  seoore^ 
protected  from  the  changes  of  our  climate." 

Since  reading  the  account,  page  420,  of  how  Mr.  Miller,  an 
amateur  gardener  at  Bishop  Stortford,  has  formed  his  "^me 
borders,  I  have  looked  through  the  books — from  Mr.  Pearson^ 
little  one,  in  which  he  recommends  green  turf,  whioh  from 
many  soils  would  make  the  worst  possible  Vine  border,  to 
Thompson's  big  one  (**  The  Ghirdener's  Assistant,"  a  capital 
book) — and  in  no  book  or  periodical  can  I  find  any  method  of 
making  raised  Vine  borders  like  those  at  Mr.  Miller's,  eo  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  inside  of  the  house.  No  method, 
in  my  opinion,  so  sound  and  oommon-sense-like  has  ever  been 
broached,  reminding  one  of  the  great  revolution  in  Vine  cul- 
ture brought  on  by  Crawshay,  when  he,  a  brewer  in  Norfolk, 
originated  or  practised  successf  ally  the  spur  system  of  pruning 
Vines.  It  is  curious  that  to  amateurs  in  science  we  are  often 
indebted  for  great  advances.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  tluit 
inside  raised  borders,  having  no  communication  with  the  out- 
side, are  in  existence.  Let  us  hope  that,  if  so,  some  (me  will 
tell  us,  through  your  columns ;  the  method  of  making  them 
seems  so  simple. 

In  page  460  Mr.  Fish  seems  to  think  that  such  borders  have 
been  recommended,  but  would  not  do  for  the  amateur,  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  his  vinery  a  greenhouse  summer  and 
winter.  No  amateur  with  a  grain  of  gardening  sense  would 
keep  his  greenhouse  plants  under  the  shade  of  Vines  in  sum- 
mer. He  may  grow  a  few  summer  annuals,  but  not  enou|^  to 
give  much  **  splashing  and  dropping."  The  truth  is,  raised 
inside  borders  will  be  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  the  age  to 
amateur  Grape-growers,  who  often,  as  I  have  seen,  have  &eir 
little  vineries  neatly  paved  inside,  and  a  hideoue  mound 
"  dressed  "  with  manure  outside,  probably  in  or  near  to  their 
flower  garden,  calling  forth  daily  an  apology  from  the  educated 
amateur  gardener  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  food,  however 
disagreeable,  to  his  Vines  to  make  them  bear  fine  fruit.  Out 
upon  such  ways  1  Let  every  lover  of  Vine  culture  unitate  and 
improve  upon  Mr.  Miller's  system  of  border-making,  so  that 
the  vinery  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  garden  without 
disfiguring  it.  How  slow  we  gardeners  are.  If  this  had  been 
an  improved  method  of  cotton-spinning  instead  of  Vine-border- 
making,  it  would  have  been  in  a  few  years  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  and  have  made  two  or  tmee  Arkwrightean  for- 
tunes ;  but  because  it  is  the  gardening  invention  of  a  clever 
man  of  bosiness,  it  will  be  long  mumbled  about  befoee  it  le 
swallowed. — ^Fobwabdb. 


Tbb  Botal  Ashleaf  Eidnxy  Potato. — ^Allow  me  as  a  lavoar 

to  ask  your  correspondents  not  to  place  my  name  to  ttiia 

^  excellent  sort.    It  was  raised  from  seed  by  the  late  James 
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Ash^in,  Esq.,  of  Bretforton  Hall,  near  Evesham,  as  I  published 
in  the  ciroular  sent  with  it  when  it  was  first  distributed.  I 
should  have  placed  his  name  to  it  had  he  been  alive  at  the 
time,  so  as  to  have  given  me  permission  to  do  so.— Thos.  Bivebs. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  THE  MARKET. 

I  AM  rather  pleased  to  observe  that  your  correspondents 
"  J.  T.  AND  Others  "  have  thought  fit  to  differ  from  Mr.  Rad- 
clyflfe  respecting  his  selection  of  Strawberries  for  profit.  That 
Mr.  Badclyffe  is  a  first-rate  Strawberry  judge  I  have  no  doubt 
— that  is,  as  regards  flavour,  &c. ;  but  I  think  that  he  do'ea 
not  Inlly  understand  which  varieties  will  turn  the  most  money 
into  the  market  gardener^s  pocket.  Now,  I  consider  that  the 
men  who  have  to  grow  them,  and  have  to  make  their  living 
from  the  sale  of  their  produce  at  the  market — ^these  men,  I 
think,  are  best  able  to  impart  information  to  their  brethren  in 
the  trade ;  and  I  find  that  those  who  attend  the  market  for 
the  sale  of  this  fruit  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  ia  not 
one  buyer  in  twenty  who  will  not  always  choose  the  largest 
and  best-looking  fruit,  and  that  of  flavour  very  little  notice  is 
taken.  Such  bein^  the  case,  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  the 
varieties  which  Mr.  Hadclyffe  rejects  on  account  of  being  a  little 
inferior  in  flavour,  may  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  market 
gardener  ?  Therefore  let  market  gardeners  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  come  forward  and  state  what  sorts  they  have 
found  to  be  the  most  remunerative,  and  how  they  cultivate 
them.  By  so  doing  I  am  confident  they  would  confer  a  great 
benefit  upon  their  brother  gardeners. 

Thanks  to  **  J.  T.  asd  Others  "  for  the  very  valuable  infor- 
mation given  at  page  443.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr. 
Bodclyffe  for  the  information  which  he  has  afforded  us  about 
Captain  Cook  Strawberry ;  he  allows  it  to  be  *•  hardy,  and  a 
great  cropper,'*  just  what  a  market  gardener  wants ;  surely, 
then,  he  ought  not  to  condemn  it  as  a  market-garden  sort 
because  it  is  not  good  enough  in  flavour  to  be  worthy  of  a  place 
in  his  garden ;  and  from  the  very  flattering  accounts  that  I 
have  heard  of  it  from  a  market  gardener,  I  am  still  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  prove  far  more  profitable  to  the  market  gar- 
dener than  some  of  those  which  Mr.  Badclyffe  names  in  his  list 
of  eight.  If  Mr.  Badclyffe  wishes  growers  for  sale  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  collection  of  the  best-flavoured  varieties,  why  does 
he  not  include  Alice  Nicholson  in  his  list?  for,  as  regards 
flavour,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  variety  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  sent  out. 
Mr.  Dean,  writing  to  a  contemporary,  speaks  thus  of  it: — 
"  Fruit  conical,  flesh  yellowii^h,  solid,  and  luscious,  size  medium, 
with  a  very  fine  pine  and  Hantbois  flavour;"  and  adds,  "I 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  finest  Strawberries  in  the  world ;"  and 
such  is  the  opinion  of  many  others,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
I  should  not  recommend  it  as  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
profitable  kinds  for  market  garden  purposes. 

For  the  information  of  market  gardeuers  generally,  I  will,  in 
conclusion,  give  a  descriptive  libt  of  a  dozen  varieties,  all  of 
which  I  consider  most  profitable  market- garden  sorts.  These 
are — 

British  Queen. — Of  universally  acknowledged  excellence  in 
soils  which  suit  it.     Too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Captain  Cook. — Mr.  J.  Powell  speaks  of  this  as  follows : — 
*'  The  fruit  is  of  middle  size,  roundish  figure,  pale  red  colour, 
with  a  darker  tinge  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  berry  ;  flesh 
pinkish  white,  spongy,  and  rather  deficient  in  juice,  but  when 
well  ripened  it  has  a  peculiar  musky  flavour,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Hautbois,  and  ripens  at  the  first  season.  The  plants  are 
hardy,  and  enormously  productive,  which  will  doubtless  make 
it  a  profitable  Strawberry  for  the  market  gardener." 

Cornucopia, — This  resembles  Filbert  Pine.  A  very  beautiful 
cone  or  heart-shaped  fruit,  above  the  middle  size,  red  throughout. 
Very  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer :  therefore  excellent  for 
the  market  and  preserving. 

Comte  de  Zaits.—The  best  Strawberry  for  a  general  crop,  and 
for  market  gardeners  and  cottagers.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
Strawberry  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  had  much  to  do  with 
Strawberry  culture.  The  plant  is  tolerably  hardy ;  fruit  conical, 
hut  often  wedge-shaped,  fair  in  flavour ;  travels  well,  and  late 
fruit  comes  to  a  large  size.  This  I  consider  the  best  Straw- 
berry for  those  who  grow  large  quantities  for  sale. 

Empress  Eng^nie. — ^Very  large  fruit,  and  sweet;  colour  red 
throughout.  A  first-rate  sort;  in  fact,  I  prefer  this  to  Sbr 
Harry. 

Frogmore  Late  Ptn«.—- This  I  oftn  strongly  rooommead  as  a 


late  sort.  Fruit  larse,  conical,  or  wedge-shaped,  of  a  daxki^d 
colour  when  thorou^ly  ripe,  juicy,  soUd,  and  has  a  veij  ag^ve- 
able  flavour;  travels  well,  and  continues  in  bearing  lor  along 
time.    It  does  not,  however,  succeed  well  in  eveory  sitnafckm. 

La  Conntantc.—The  fruit  is  always  regular  and  beaaUlnl  in 
shape,  large,  and  firm.  It  is  first-rate  in  flavour  even  when 
wet,  a  most  desirable  property.  This  variety  ought  to  ha  in 
every  collection. 

J/arr/umt/-.— This  is  a  really  good  sort,  and  worthy  of  exten- 
sive cultivation-.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  of  a  fine  long  sone 
shape,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour;  fiavour  good.  A  most 
abundant  cropper.    Plant  remarkably  hardy  and  vigorons. 

MyaiVs  Eleanor.— Tih\%  is  well  known  as  a  very  largo  late 
kind.    Bather  acid,  but  nevertheless  an  excellent  late  sort. 

Patrick's  Seedling.— Thia  is  a  most  excellent  and  usefol 
variety,  and  can  be  safely  recommended.  The  fruit  is  large, 
very  even  and  handsome,  well  flavoured,  and  the  plant  a  most 
abuudant  bearer. 

Sir  Joseph  Faxton.—Uhe  fruit  is  very  regular,  large  and 
handsome,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour.  I  look  upon  this  as  one 
of  the  very  best  early  sorts  that  have  been  sent  out. 

Wondit-ful. — This  is  first-rate  for  dessert,  very  good  in  flavour, 
beautiful  in  colour,  a  gieat  cropper,  and  altogether  a  first-class 
variety. 

If  the  above  twelve  sorts  will  not  do  well  in  the  same  place, 
I  feel  sure  that  at  leai>t  eight  of  them  will,  that  being  the  num- 
ber Mr.  Badclyffe  recummenda. — Ecila. 

I  HAVE  read  over  the  communication  of  *'  J.  T.  and  Othess  " 
on  market  Strawberries.  I  know  well  all  the  sorts  named 
except  Princess  of  Wales.  I  am  glad  we  agree  upon  the  Frog- 
more  Late  Pine,  and  I  think  Alice  Maude  a  good  selection. 
The  reason  I  did  not  put  it  in  the  place  of  Eclipse  was,  I 
was  not  sure  of  its  beaiing  carriage.  I  am  surprised  at  what 
is  said  of  liivers's  Eliza;  it  is  always  early  with  me,  and 
beai's  a  great  crop  of  medium-sized  fruit.  I  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Knox,  formerly  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Alnwi<^, 
and  now  gardener  to  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Laogton.  He  said 
to  me,  when  I  visited  the  garden  this  year,  *'  Come  and  see  my 
plants  of  Eliza ;  there  ie  nothing  here  so  good  as  Eliza.  What 
a  crop  I  have  had !  She  has  beaten  them  all ! "  There  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  and  circumstances  differ  much. 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  about  the  others  named  by  "J.  T." 
Princess  Frederick  William  (Niven),  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  together  with  Wonderful,  Scarlet  Pine,  Captain 
Cook,  Ajax,  Ambrosia,  Due  de  Malakoff,  Sir  C.  Napier,  the 
true  Sir  Harry,  Nannette,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  a  seedling  with 
polished  leaves  (unnamed),  raised  from  Fragaria  lucida  and 
the  British  Queen.  I  btlieve  this  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  now  stands  in  some  catalogues  as  Lucida  Perfecta,  but 
I  am  not  sure.  They  all  bad  a  ycai's  grace,  but  the  summer 
when  I  tasted  them  was  wet  and  unfavourable  for  flavour. 
Princess  Frederick  William  did  not  crop  well,  though  a  very 
fine  plant;  neither  was  its  flavour  more  than  medium.  Sir 
C.  Napier  produced  heavily,  was  very  handsome,  but  naore  acid 
than  either  Elton  or  Eleanor.  Mr.  Rivers  told  me  this  spring 
that  a  friend  of  his  near  London  lost  two  acres  of  it.  My 
impression  is  it  would  not  stand  a  severe  winter.  Kitley's 
Goliath  is  a  fitfnl  cropper  in  some  soils.  It  is  not  a  good 
cropper  as  a  plantlet,  but  when  established  it  crops  well  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  is  a  good  market  soit.  The  flavour  is 
good,  the  flesh  is  firm,  but  the  end  of  its  obtuse  cone  does 
not  colour  well.  That  is  the  one  fault  of  Wonderful,  whidi 
is  long-coned.  As  there  are  two  Sir  Harrys  i  cannot  tell  to 
which  ''  J.  T."  refers.  The  true  Sir  H«rry  did  not  do  at  all 
well  with  me,  but  the  false  Sir  Harry,  alias  Hooper's  Seedling, 
was  a  prodigious  bearer.  The  leaves  and  fruit  were  mnoh  Hfce 
those  of  Keens'  Seedling.  As  to  Myatt's  Eliza,  it  is  pronounoed 
by  Dr.  Hogg  to  bo  the  same  as  Bival  Queen  and  Omar  Paoha. 
If  this  is  so,  the  Bival  Queen,  though  rich,  handsome,  and 
first-rate,  is  a  bad  setter.  I  had  it  of  Mr.  Tiley,  and  in  four 
years  I  had  one  heavy  and  charming  crop,  and  the  other  three 
years  it  set  its  blossoms  badly,  and  such  fruit  as  were  produced 
were  malformed,  and  cancerous-nosed  t  The  plant  was  veiy 
hardv,  and  I  was  sorry  to  give  it  up.  I  retain  the  S<»xlet  Pismb^ 
which  is  much  in  its  line  as  to  plant,  fruit,  and  flavour,  but  a 
more  sure  setter,  and  not  subject  to  malformations.  Ab  re- 
gards Caroh'na  Superba,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise 
as  a  fruit ;  but  it  will  not  crop  unless  it  is  in  very  fine  land  in- 
deed. If  the  above  do  well  with  *' J.  T.  anu  Othebs"  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  him  or  them  out  of  conceit  with  them.  **  Well  is 
it  that  well  does  t  '*    Let  me,  to  please  him,  amend  mj  ovn 
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bill.  Earltf :  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Marguerite,  Alice  Maade.  Mid- 
seaton:  Empress  Eag6nie.  Late :  Wonderful,  Cocksoomb,  Dr. 
Hogg»  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  Marguerite  is  very  trouble- 
flome  nnder  erop  with  its  runners.  Tne  same  may  be  said  of 
Sans|>ar«il. 

WHh  regard  to  the  donble-cropper  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Br6hattt,  I  know  nothing  of  it.  Except  the  Alpines,  I  do  not 
^think  that  a  double- cropper  would  answer  in  this  climate 
^tfaoQt  the  aid  of  ridge-vinery  glass  to  ripen  the  second  crop. 
It  might  succeed  in  France,  or  in  the  sonth  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  I  skill  retain  my  high  opinion  of  Bivers^s  Eliza  and 
Eclipse,  bnt  have  no  objection  to  replace  them  for  market 
purposes  with  Marguerite  and  Alice  Maude,  the  latter  a  very 
good  Strawberry  for  every  garden,  and  a  capital  forcer. — 
W.  P.  Badclyffe,  Okeford  Fitzpaine, 


PREMIER  POTATO. 


Dumaresq.  however,  will  not  long  be  my  best  production,  as  I 
intend  to  exhibit  a  seedling  early  in  the  spring  far  superior  to 
any  in  that  class  in  colour,  substance,  and  size  of  leaves.— 
John  Aldbed,  22,  Bridge  Street,  Kilhurn. 


1  hjlT£  been  asked  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on,  and  to  give  the 
history  and  origin  of  the  above-named  Potato,  a  seedling  of 
^reat  meiit. 

I  ought  first  to  state  that  this  valuable  early  prolific  Potato 
Jbias  been,  since  it  was  raised,  kept  almost  in  obscurity,  being  in 
the  handb  of  only  a  few  cottagers  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Quite  as  a  favour  a  few  were  given  to  me ;  I  planted  them, 
and,  having  succeeded  well  during  the  season,  I  was  delighted 
to  find  not  only  that  they  were  very  superior  in  appearance, 
but  the  earliest  I  possess,  and  I  grow  most  of  the  earliest  kinds 
in  cultivation. 

After  having  grown  Premier  three  years  I  became  aware  of 
its  sterling  worth,  and  thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that  such 
a  valuable  Potato  should  be  lost  to  the  country.  I  then  began 
to  make  inquiries  respecting  its  origin,  but  coold  not  procure 
any  definite  information  for  some  ponths.  However,  even- 
tually I  was  told  that  a  certain  person  was  the  raiser ;  I  waited 
npon  him,  when  I  learnt  that  he  was  not  so,  but  could  tell  me 
who  was.  Having  then  obtained  the  proper  name  and  address, 
I  wrote  to  the  gentleman,  asking  to  be  furnished  with  any  in- 
formation he  thought  fit  to  afford.  I  received  an  answer,  not 
written,  but  verbally  through  a  friend,  stating  that  I  had  his 
full  permission  to  do  what  I  thought  proper  with  the  Potato, 
at  the  same  time  to  give  it  a  name.  Hence  the  present  one, 
Premier. 

I  now  give  the  raiser  or  propagator's  name.  In  1858,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Laxtou,  then  incumbent  of  May  or  pool, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  received  some  seed  of  a  Potato  from  France. 
It  does  not  appear  from  what  kind  of  Potato  the  seed  was  saved.  \ 
However,  some  seed  was  handed  to  Mr.  Charles  Pulford,  then 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Saddler,  Sutton  Coldfield.  Mr.  Fulford's  own 
words  are — "  I  sowed  the  seed  in  a  common  flower-pot.  When 
the  seedlings  were  large  enough,  I  planted  them  out  in  the  usual 
way,  the  result  being  a  first- class  early  Potato." 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although  I  have 
interested  myself,  or,  in  other  words,  have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  this  Potato  before  the  public,  I  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  it.  At  the  same  time  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  when  this  Potato  is  more  widely  distributed  and  better 
.  known  it  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

I  am  sure  all  who  saw  the  Premier  Potato,  as  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Penn  at  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  (nee 
page  386,  November  20),  must  have  been  pleased  with  its 
symmetrical  shape  and  quality.  In  August  last  I  saw  the 
Potatoes,  as  they  grew  side  by  side,  of  which  Mr.  Fenn's  beau- 
tiful collection  was  composed.  His  mode  of  culture  is  worthy 
of  notice  by  those  who  have  strong  heavy  land  to  deal  with. 
As  it  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Joubkal  ot*  Hobti- 
OULTXJRE,  I  will  not  refer  to  it  further  than  merely  to  state  that 
at  is  the  ridge-and-trench  system — a  system  by  which  Mr. 
J?6nn  has  earned  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation. — J.  Gabskbr, 
Aston  Hall  Gardens,  Sutton  Coldfield, 


TRICOLOR  PELARGONIUM  SOPHIA  DUMARESQ. 

Im  justification  of  myself,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  seed- 
ling whieh  I  sold  to  Messrs.  Henderson  was  raised  by  me,  and 
Uie  plants  that  I  grew  were  exhibited  at  the  International 
Show  as  Sophia  Dumaresq,  and  Messrs.  Henderson  have  told 
me  that  they  have  sold  it  as  the  same. 

As  to  the  origin  of  my  seedling,  I  raised  it  by  fertiliaing 
Sunset  with  the  pollen  of  Zonale  Excellent,  and  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  divide  the  hononn  with  Meim.  HendBrson.    Sophia 


THE  TREE  FERNS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  most  interesting  section  of  the  Otago  Ferns  is  the  family 
of  arborescent  species — the  tree  Ferns,  or  *'  Fern  trees  of  the 
colonists."  Six  out  of  eighty-eight  species,  or  6.81  per  cent.,  of 
Otago  Ferns  are  arboreous.  These  tree  Ferns  rank,  undoubtedly, 
as  to  beauty,  and  frequently  also  as  to  height,  girth,  and  use- 
fulness, with  the  exogenous  forest  trees,  with  which  they  are 
generally  more  or  less  intermixed.  In  addition  to  the  species 
observed  by  myself,  Cyathea  Smithii,  Hook. ;  Dicksonia  squar- 
rosa,  Swartz;  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Br.,  are  common  Otago 
Fern  trees,  the  Cyathea  Smithii  being,  indeed,  according  to 
Buchanan,  the  commonest  species  of  that  genus  in  Otago. 

Cyathea  Smithii  is  greeu  and  smooth-fronded,  sometimes 
forked  into  two  stems  ;  trunks  20  feet  high ;  wood  hard,  close- 
grained,  and  heavy  (Buchanan). 

Dicksonia  squarrosa  is  a  very  dark  Fern,  with  blackish  stipes 
and  rachls  ;  frequently  gregarious,  and  the  most  southern  tree 
Fern  in  the  world.  The  *'  wheki  ochiakura,"  or  its  abbrevia- 
tion. *'hikaura"  [walk  dial],  of  the  North  Island  Maoris. 

Dicksona  antarctica  is  dark  green,  sometimes  forking  in  the 
stem,  "the  handsomest  of  all  tree  Ferns"  (Hooker).  This 
seems  to  be  the  principal  tree  Fern  formerly  used  in  house- 
building by  the  Maoris,  preferred  to  the  wood  of  exogenous 
trees,  probably  from  its  being  more  easily  cut  by  their  rude 
stone  adzes  and  knives.  Specimens  of  Maori  domestic  archi- 
tecture are  now  mainlv  to  be  met  with  in  old  pahs  in  the  North 
Island  and  the  Chatham  Islands.  The  posts  of  the  huts  are  of 
tree  Fern  trunks,  which  are  frequently  locked  together  with 
various  "bush  ropes,"  or  "Supple-jacks,"  climbers,  creepers, 
or  forest  trees,  species  of  Parsonsia,  Metrosideros,  Plagianthus, 
Eubus,  Clematis,  &c.,  thatched  with  "  Xoi"  Grass,  (Arundo 
conspicua),  while  the  interior  is  sometimes  lined  with  tree 
Fern  fronds  interwoven  with  the  leaves  of  Phormium  tenax. 

There  are  several  points  connected  with  the  oUmatologioal 
relations  and  geographical  distribution  of  tree  Ferns  in  the 
middle  island  of  New  Zealand  (provinces  of  Otago,  Canterbury, 
and  Nelson),  which  possess  special  interest.  Of  these  the  most 
prominent  is  the  association  of  tree  Ferns  with  glaciers,  snows, 
and  other  evidences  of  an  alpine  and  rigorous  climate.  Writern 
on  botany  and  geology,  descanting  on  the  beauties  of  tropical 
vegetation  or  the  peculiarities  of  southern  insular  floras,  or  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  carboniferous  flora  lists  nearest 
analogous  of  the  present  day,  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit 
of  associating  the  beautiful  tree  Fern  vegetation  of  New  Zea- 
land with  equability  of  climate,  tropical  heat,  and  stagnant 
moisture  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  hug  this  pictorial  de- 
lusion, for  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  in  the  provinces  just 
named  tree  Ferns  flourish  in  a  climitte  in  some  respects  as 
fickle  and  as  rigorous  as  that  of  Scotland  or  the  Swiss  Alps. 
Nor  are  tree  Ferns  the  only  hitherto  supposed  sub-tropical 
tree  forms  which  are  there  found  bordering  glaciers  :  Fuchsia 
trees.  Cabbage  Palms,  and  Cjrdylines  are  associated  with  Ara- 
liaceous,  Myrtaceous,  and  other  trees  hitherto  regarded  as  ex- 
clusively the  denizens  of  comparatively  warm  climates,  grow- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  glaciers  as  the  Firs  fringe  those  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.  My  friend  Dr.  Haast  states  that  the  hirgest 
glacier  of  Mount  Cook,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Waihan  river, 
descends  as  low  as  500  feet  above  the  sea  level  on  the  west  coast 
of  Canterbury,  within  only  eight  miles  of  the  sea,  on  both  sides 
of  which  glacier  luxuriant  forests  of  Fern  trees,  Cordylines, 
Myrtaceas,  and  other  temperate  and  sub-tropical  types  are 
found.  The  same  distinguished  explorer  further  refers  to  the 
occurrence  on  the  west  coast  of  Nelson,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  glaciers  in  question,  of  groves  of  true  Pahn,  Areoa  sapida, 
with  other  trees  of  an  equally  sub- tropical  character. 

Comparable  to  the  occurrence  of  tree  Ferns  beside  New 
Zealand  glaciers,  is  the  fact  recently  recorded  by  Mr.  S.  Clifford, 
of  Tasmanian  tree  Ferns  covered  with  snow  about  Mount  Wel- 
lington, near  Hobart  Town,  at  elevations  of  1600  to  2000  fast 
above  the  sea,  the  Ferns  growing  18  to  20  feet  high  close  to- 
gether in  damp  shady  gullies,  associated  with  the  stately  Aus- 
tralian Sassafras  tree,  Atherosperma  moschata. 

The  altitudinal  range  of  tree  Ferns  in  New  Zealand  is  also, 
perhaps,  somewhat  greater  than  we  have  hitherto  belieTod* 
Mr.  Vincent  Pike,  in  his  expedition  to  the  west  ooast  of  Otago, 
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vid  Lake  WuuUw,  in  1866,  nw  on  the  banki  of  the  Burke  Biirer 
tree  Feras  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  ISOO  feet  aboTe 
the  sea.  In  the  mountain  fdreets  and  ravines  of  Nelson  th^, 
tMovding  to  Haast,  aseend  to  the  itUl  greater  heii^t  of  8000. 

The  testimony  of  all  explorers  points  to  the  faet  that  tree 
Ferns  are  most  abundant  and  Inxoriant  in  the  forests  of  the 
west  coast ;  this  has  been  noticed  especially  by  Heotor,  Haast, 
and  others  in  regard  to  "  the  bosh  *'  whieh  fringes  the  deep 
sounds  or  fiords  of  that  coast — e,  g.,  Thompson's  Sound  and 
Oharles's  Bound,  where  they  frequently  attain  a  heigiht  of 
80  feet,  while  their  umbrella-like  tops  of  fronds  have  a  diameter 
of  14  or  15  feet.  This  maximum  abundance  and  luxuriance  of 
tree  Ferns  on  the  west  coast  is  associated  by  traTelleni  with  its 
superior  moisture  and  temperature,  tiie  atmosphere  of  the  dense, 
dark,  jungly  forest  being  saturated  with  damp,  while  the  soil 
is  a  mass  of  the  richest  vegetsble  mould,  composed  mainly  of 
the  dead  and  rotting  trunks  of  phsnogamous  trees  and  t>brnb<(, 
as  well  as  of  arborescent  and  other  Ferns,  with  soft,  rotten  tree 
tmnks  and  branches  corered  with  Mosses  and  Hepatie«.  the 
whole  mass  soaked  in  moisture,  and  forming  a  deceitful,  tangled 
eompost,  into  whieh  one  may  frequently  sink  to  the  middle,  or 
eren  OTerhead.  There  exist  as  yet  no  data  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  precise  climatologiciU  conditions  of  the  west  coast ; 
and  very  meagre  indeed  are  the  materials  obtainable  for  CTcn 
an  approximate  exhibition  of  the  general  meteorology  of  Otago. 
But  if  Dr.  Hooker's  remark  is  correct,  that  "Ferns  are  natural 
hygrometers,  and  their  luxuriance  a  certain  proof  of  the  damp-  ' 
nees  of  a  climate,"  the  presence  of  Ferns  in  such  beauty  and  : 
plenty  in  the  Oiago  bush  must  be  held  conclr«>A  as  to  the  I 
humidity  of  the  Otago  climate.  In  connectiou  with  tliis  it 
must  be  noticed  that,  in  proportion  as  the  forest  is  opened  up 
to  light  and  air  by  the  woodman's  axe,  tree  Ferns  disappear, 
while  the  whole  climate  becomes  drier ;  hence  it  happens  that 
on  the  east  roast,  where  the  patches  of  bush  are  scant,  and 
the  bush  itself  has  been  thinned  or  cleared  for  the  purposes  of 
colonisation,  tree  Ferns,  which  were  formerly  abundant,  are 
BOW  rare,  and  of  no  great  size  or  beauty. 

The  acclimatisation  of  the  New  Zealand  tree  Ferns  in  the 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  of  Britain  has  lately  been  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  some  of  our  most  experienced  horticulturists. 
Mr.  Gorrie  appears  to  regard  them  as  sufficiently  hardy  to  be 
suited  for  out-door  growth  throughout  the  year  in  this  country. 

The  circumstances  faTonrable  to  the  success  of  such  experi- 
mental acclimatisation  are  the  following : — Mr.  Oorrie  mentions 
that  some  of  these  tree  Ferns  have  in  this  country  successfully 
withstood  a  temperature  of  20**  Fahr.  without  fire  heat,  but 
under  glass.  Certain  other  Ferns  and  certain  lowland  pbsBUO- 
gams  of  New  Zealand  have  proved  hardy  in  Britain  in  the  open 
air.  They  occur  in  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  associated 
with  ice  and  snow  ;  they  ascend  as  high  as  2000  feet — altitude 
being  regarded  as  po  far  equalising  the  diilerence  in  latitude 
between  Otago  and  Scotland.  The  Otago  and  Canterbury  Alps 
are  more  than  twice  as  high  as  those  of  Scotland — ^Mount  Cook, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  range,  lat.  48**  80^  S.,  attaining 
18,000  feet ;  the  presence  of  mountains  of  such  elevation,  capped 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  flanked  by  gigantic  glaciers,  tending 
to  modify  the  insular  climate,  and.  as  in  the  last  case,  assisting 
in  the  equalisation  of  latitudinal  differences.  Though  the  winters 
in  the  lowlands  and  on  the  coasts  appear  to  be  milder  than  those 
of  Britain,  in  the  interior  they  are  more  rigorous,  resembling 
those  of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  while,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  a 
less  marked  contrast  between  summer  and  winter,  the  climate 
of  Otago  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  Scotland.  The  ex- 
periment of  acclimatisation  would  be  assisted  in  its  chances  of 
success  by  imitating,  as  far  as  possible  in  this  country,  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  of  the  Ferns  in  New  Zealand — ^viz.,  by  se- 
lecting as  the  localities  of  trial  the  milder  districts  of  the  south 
of  Bngland,  or  of  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
which  latter  are  at  the  same  time  moister,  and,  like  the  west 
coast  of  Otago,  distinguished  by  the  variety,  abundance,  and 
luxuriance  of  their  native  Fern  vegetation. 

The  unfavourable  circumstances  are,  apparently,  the  growth 
of  the  Otago  Fern  trees  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  dank,  dense 
jungles,  and  the  difference  in  latitude  between  Otago  and  Scot- 
land, amounting  to  about  10^.  The  district  of  Otago  lies  be- 
tween 44*  and  4T  S. ;  Scotland  between  56*  and  68°  N. ;  Dune- 
din,  46°  58'  S. ;  Edinburgh,  66'  67'  N.  The  difference  in 
temperature — that  of  Dnnedin,  summer,  69** ;  winter,  42*;  mean 
annual,  61°;  Edinburgh,  summer,  68°;  winter,  87°;  mean 
annual,  47°.  The  isothermal  of  60°  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
IMWses  through  central  Ireland  and  the  south  of  England ;  but 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  passes  southward  of  Otago. 


On  the  whole,  thoiigh  I  heartily  eonenr  in  the  deairahiBty  ol 
making  all  dne  experiment,  I  am  disposed  to  donbt  whaOierftd 
tree  Ferns  and  most  other  Fens  of  Kew  Zealand  will  h^iond 
hardy  enoagh  to  stand  the  severest  British  winters  imiiretoitsil 
from  the  unnatural  influences  of  excessive  light,  odld,  and  Aqr- 
ness :  I  have  none  as  to  their  suitability  for  growth  in  esasenra- 
tones,  where  their  natural  condition  of  existence  oanbe  dos^ 
imitated.  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose  long  experience  as  an  Ott|p> 
settler,  and  whose  position  as  botanist  attached  to  the  Qeofc- 
gieal  Survey  of  Otago  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight,  states 
as  his  belief  that  the  five  arborescent  Ferns  of  Otago  (Cy  " 


three  species,  and  Dicksonia,  two  species),  would  grow  in  BnMn 
in  the  open  air  if  planted  in  pari  woods.  Experienee  akne 
can  decide ;  and  meanwhile  let  us  hope  that  some  of  onr  Isad- 
ing  horticulturists  who  possess  the  necessaiy  opportunities  will 
institute  the  experiments. 

Of  the  smaller  New  Zealand  Ferns,  species  more  or  less 
hardy  in  Britain  may  be  looked  for  in  the  genera  Leptopteris, 
Nephrodinm,  Aspidium,Polypodium,  Asplenium,  Trichomanes, 
Hymenophyllum,  and  Lomaria.  Some  of  these  are  alpme  or 
sub-alpine,  ascending  to  considerable  elevations.  Haaat  remaiks 
on  the  considerable  altitudinal  range  of  species  of  Tiotnaria, 
Asplenium,  and  Aspidium,  on  the  western  alps  of  Nelson ;  and 
Buchanan  states  that  Lycopoda  in  Otago  are  common  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  south-eaatem  distriots,  at  or  above  400(>f8St, 
where  snow  frequently  falls.— (Farsur.) 
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BenedicUe:  or,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  being  Hhutra- 
tion»  of  the  Power,  WisdoMy  and  Goodnen  of  God  as  ManifesUd 
in  Hii  Works.  By  G.  Chaplin  Child!  M.D.  Two  toIb. 
12mo.    London :  John  Murray. 

When  we  read  the  title  of  these  volumes  we  thought  that 
their  contents  were  on  a  subject  outside  our  province,  but  on 
perusal  rejoiced  to  find  that  fint  impression  erroneous. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  great  naturalist  John  Bay 
published  his  celebrated  work  on  the  wisdom  and  goodneas  of 
Gk>d  as  manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  Science  sinoe  his 
days  has  made  marvellous  advances.  Year  by  year  fresh  dis- 
coveries have  been  recorded,  still  larger  additions  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge ;  but  during  all  these  great  onward  marches  that 
wisdom  and  goodness  have  only  been  better  underetood,  and 
more  and  more  clearly  demonstrated.  Of  such  scientifijc  re- 
searches the  author  of  these  deeply  interesting  volumea  has 
carefoliy  and  ably  availed  himself.  We  commend  strong  the 
work  to  our  readers,  and  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  it  will 
have  a  wide,  welcomed,  and  beneficial  eirculation.  For  a  spe- 
cimen we  opened  one  of  the  volumes  at  a  venture,  and  it  ia  at 
the  page  where  Dr.  Child  is  commenting  on  the  elevatioiiB  of 
our  earth. 

*'  In  ascending  lofty  tropical  mountains  snocesaiTe  belts  of  vegetation 
are  trarersed,  which  represent  in  miniatore  the  different  climates  of 
the  earth  as  we  pass  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  At  the  base 
of  the  Pemrian  Andes,  for  example,  the  traveller  nnds  himaelf  in  the 
glowing  temperatnre  of  the  tropics.  For  the  first  5000  feet  of  aaoent 
his  waj  lies  among  Pine  Apples,  Cocoas,  Bananas  and  other  kinds  of 
Palms,  with  bright  and  fantastic-looking  Orchids  clustering  on  the 
trees,  and  marking  the  equatorial  character  of  the  belt.  While  plod- 
ding his  way  up  fl^e  next  5000  feet  of  aaoent  the  txareUer  sees  mnek 
to  remind  him  of  the  vegetation  of  temperate  climates: — the  Viae 
flourishes,  while  crops  of  Maize  and  Wheat  Inxuriajitly  dothe  the 
ground,  as  in  southern  Europe.  In  ptinring  throngh  the  next  fiOOO  feet 
the  temperature  gradually  chills  into  severe  cold.  At  first  vegetation 
wears  the  aspect  of  the  higher  *  temperate '  climates.  The  Wheat  has 
disappeared,  and  figuratively  the  traveller  may  be  said  to  be  as  ter 
north  as  John  o'Oroat's ;  but  the  Potato  still  thrives,  while  Barley  and 
Rye  assimilate  the  climate  to  that  of  parts  of  Norway.  The  stately 
trees  of  the  lower  belts  have  disappeared,  and  the  forests  are  tiiin  and 
degenerate,  until  at  length  a  scmbby  Pine  or  Birch  is  their  sole  repre- 
sentative. Here,  at  an  altitude  equal  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blaoc, 
the  first  wreaths  of  perpetual  snow  and  the  last  efforts  of  expirii^ 
vegetation  come  into  contact.  Plantal  life  as  usual  dies  out  with  tfce 
Moea  and  the  Lichen. 

"  Mountain  xmnges  and  lofty  plateaux  form  a  natural  sanatorium  fre- 
qaeatly  estabHahed  by  ProvideBee  in  the  midst  of  hot,  unhealthy 
tropical  countries.  The  wom-oat  invalid  finds  on  these  cool  heig^ta  a 
climate  which  soon  restores  him  to  health,  and  enables  him  again  to 


enoounter  the  less  favourable  influences  of  the  plains.  Beeeat  nn- 
provements  in  travelling  have  enhanced  the  value  of  this  Ueson^  by 
enabling  many  to  take  i^vantage  of  the  change  who  formerly 


profit  by  it.    The  Madrasian  retires  to  recruit  his  exhausted  vigonr 
among  the  bracing  Neilghenies ;  the  citizen  of  Calcutta  travels  to.the 
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Califinte  fortb*Tea»lMbor  thoFris;  and  the  P«niTUii  or  Chman 
of  the  Goaat  finds  cool  air,  Teidan,  and  health  on  the  lotty  ndee  of  the 
Andes.  On  the  whole,  there  an  few  tropkal  diitriate  ao  milortunately 
vUoed  as  to  he  heyond  modentely  eaay  acoeas  to  aome  aoBBtaio  aaa*- 
ferinm. 

"  Konntams  exhibit  wondexfnl  proofs  of  the  foxoe  displayed  in  the 
'amuogement  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Geology  tells  ns  that  man^ 
of  thoB— like  the  lofty  pei^  of  the  Andes,  or  Ailsa  Craifl,  or  Tenerine 
"•^hasfB  been  cast  forth  as  liquid  lava  from  the  interior  df  the  earth  by 
4tha  feree  of  fire.  Others,  a^^ain,  thomgb  depositod  originally  at  the 
betlOBiof  thesea,  harebeenliftedasitwereon  the  back  of  other  roeks, 
so  as  now  to  form  lofty  ridges.  There  are  limestone  strata  of  marine 
origin,  labelled  with  shells  idantioal  with  others  found  in  low-lying  beds 
near  Paris,  which  are  now  placed  at  a  height  of  10,000  f^  above  the 
ocean,  crowning  the  sunmit  of  the  Diablerets  among  the  Swiss  Alps. 
Examples  of  similar  eleyations  are  met  with  among  the  Himalayas, 
in  Tahiti,  and  elsewhere. 

"  Viewed  under  another  aspect,  mountains  show  forth  the  power  of 
<!»'  Creator  izr  a  way  stiU  more  marrellons.  Man^  mountain  masses 
flsd  leml  strata  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  ammals  that  formerly 
asiitedon  the  j^obe.  The  beautiful  marUes  ol  Derbyshire,  for  imtaiice, 
owe  their  variegated  markings  to  the  shells  which  successive  oenera- 
tions  of  creatures  built  up  and  left  behind.  One  feels  astounded  at  the 
profusion  of  ancient  life  revealed  by  those  *  medals  of  creation.*  Nearly 
the  whole  dtj  of  Paris  has  been  reared  outof  the  consolidated  remains 
of  microscopic  Miliols9  quarried  from  the  neighbouring  tertiary  beds, 
and  calculations  show  that  every  cubio  inch  of  this  stone  contams  not 
fewer  than  2000  millions  of  individuals.  The  most  famous  of  the 
pyramids  are  formed  out  of  the  remains  of  microscopic  nnmmulitee, 
oemented  into  a  building-stone  which  is  found  abundantly  in  Bgypt 
and  in  many  oUier  places.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
the  former  profusion  of  life  is  to  be  foud  in  the  polishing  slate  of 
Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  which  is  estimated  to  contain  the  remaiaB  of 
41,000  millions  of  infnsory  animal  ti  in  every  cubio  inch. 

"  Look  at  those  distant  hills  t  Wereoognise  the  English  Downs  by 
their  soft,  wavy  outline,  by  the  marv«iU«s  brightness  of  their  green,  by 
their  springy  turf,  by  the  white  sheep-specks  that  dot  their  gently  slopmg 
aides,  and  by  the  bracing  air  which  sweeps  over  them  with  the  crisp 
freshness  of  the  sea.  They  undulatein  a  broad  belt  threugh  £n(||bnd, 
from  the  shore  of  Dorset  to  ibe  olifb  of  Flamborough  and  Dover.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland  the  ehaik  baa  been  br^Een  tfaroogh  and  almost 
fused  by  the  volcanic  fires  which  onee  formed  the  Qiant's  Caiissw> 
It  extends  across  the  continent.of  Europe  in  several  directions  neaity 
from  end  to  end,  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  worid  it  is  largely  de- 
Teloped.  The  vast  mass  is  heaped  upon  thonsands  of  sornare  mileB  of: 
the  earth's  crust.  Yet  it  is  bnt^  the  sepulchre  of  myriads  d  crsatures' 
that  formerly  existed,  and  the  visible  evidence  of  the  profusion  of  life 
that  issued  in  ancient  times  frem  the  Creator^s  hand.  Seatteiad' 
throughout  sre  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  with  corals,  see  iimtiiiis, 
apoDges,  and  other  marine  remains.  While  sarveyingthese  relies  we 
realise  and  seem  to  become  familiar  with  the  onrioas  f omr  of  life 
which  then  existed.  Btt*  tl^  tomb  of  chalk  in  which  th^  lie  is  itisU 
composed  partly  of  innihsdi  compressed,  or  mstamorphosed  diells, 
partly  of  myriads  of- micrDseopic  animalcules,  T^ose  structure  and 
markmgs  are  often  as  beautiful  and  perfect  aa>  if  they  had  only  died 
Yesterday.  Who  can  conceive  the  aonndance  of  the  life  which  thus 
built  up  those  hills  ?  Yet  everything  tends  to  showthat  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  chalk  in  the  world  which  did  not  onco  form  part  of'  a  living 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  second  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  at  Bur- 
lington House  on  the  19th  of  November,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  E.B.8., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  the  pupa  case  of  Thecla  Betulsa, 
reared  by  Mr.  Dembski  near  Oxford,  remarkable  for  being  destitute  of 
a  girth  of  silk  round  the  middle  of  the  bod^,  which  is  the  distinctive 
eharaoter  of  the  fannly  LycienideB,  to  which  it  belon£|8.  He  also 
ozhibited  several  new  and  rare  Brazilian  species  of  Papilio,  forming 
part  of  the  Borehellian  collection  lately  presented  to  t&e  University 
■naanm  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  portion  of  the  nest  of  an  exotic  speeias 
of  Ant,  the  interior  of  whieh  biad  a  paper-like  lining. 

Mr.  Gregson  sent  for  exhibition  a  number  of  remarkable  varieties  of 
BritiBh  Butterflies— Pieiis  Nspi,  Cardamines,  Siuapis,  &o.<,  ahw  an 
ntly  new  British   species  of  Gelechia,  a  genus  of  Miorolepi- 


Stainton  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  Strathmopoda  Ghierinii, 

the  larva  of  which  had  been  found  by  Dr.  Standinger,  of  Dresden,  at 
Oelles  lee  Bains,  in  the  South  of  frsnoe,  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
Ing  pod-like  ffldls  formed  bv  Aphides  (of  which  they  sometimes  oon- 
taaned  many  hundreds  of  individuals),  at  the  ends  of  the  twin  of 
Bsftaeia  Terebinthns,  seme  of  the  galls  being  a  foot  long*  The  Moth 
is  naarfcaUe  for  tha  manner  in  whieh  it  elevatea  its  verv  large  hind 
Isgm  which  are  stuok  out  sidawm  like  a  pair  of  oars ;  whilst  in  this 
posiiion  the  Moth  is  able  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  with  its  two 


other  pain  of  legs.     He  also  exhibited  a  drawing  of  aa  i 
Indian  species,  Atkinsonia  Clerodendrenella. 

Mr.  Grotoh  ediibited  sixty  species  of  Coleopterous  insects  not  hitherto 
induded  in  the  Britidi  Usts;  Some  of  these  had,  however,  been  pre- 
^osly  known,  hot  confounded  with  other  species. 

Dr.  Knaggs  sent  for  exhibition  several  new  species  of  MbOit  and 
other  insects ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  eacMbited  a  pair  of  the  very 
remarkaWe  Eueheirns  DnpentianuS)  the  male  of  which  has  the  fan 
legs  enormously  elongated. 

Mr.  Hewiteon  sent  a  note  on  the  peonliar  structure  of  the jtamlM 
on  the  wings  of  the  males  of  certam  ^ecies  of  Pieris  (P.  Thestjlia, 
Antothysbe,  Ac),  observed  by  Mr.  Watson,  thus  confijrming  the  pro- 
priety of  their  formation  into  a  separate  genus,  as  proppsed  by  Mr. 
fiewstson.  He  also  sent  for  exhibition  some  masses  of  eggs  found  in 
great  numben  on  Ling. 

Mr.  Tanson  eThihiien  a  specimen  of  Macronychus  4-tuberculatus,  a 
small  but  very  interesting  genus  of  Water  Beetles  new  to  this  counizy, 
caotaxod  by  Mr.  Harris  near  Burton-on-Trent. 

Professor  Westwood  described  a  sin|;u]ar  specimen  of  Pieris  Pyrrha, 
a  BraaUian  Bvtter%,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hewitson,  of  whieh 
three  of  the  wings  were  coloured  white  and  black  as  in  the  osdinafy 
males  of  that  species,  whilst  the  greater  portion  of  the  fourth  wing  was 
gaily  coloured,  as  in  the  female,  wMch  greatly  resembles  one  <»  che 
species  of  Heliconian  Butterflies,  so  common  in  South  America.  He 
took  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  expressing  his  dissent  from  the 
views  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  mimetic  species  propounded 
by  Mr.  Bates  in  an  elaborate  memoir  published  in  tne  "  l^wuactions 
of  the  Linnean  Society,"  considering  them  simply  as  exaggerated  in- 
stances  of  those  analogies  which  occur  in  a  more  or  less  miunced  degree 
threughout  nature. 

Mr.  Wallace,  on  the  other  hand»  entirely  adopted  Mr.  Bates's 
opinions,  considering  these  mimetio  species  not  only  as  possessing 
their  nowen  of  mimicry  as  a  defensive  element  in  their  existence,  but 
that  they  had  attained  thereto  by  a  sneoeeaive  system  of  development 
frem  the  ordinary  form  and  colour  of  the  group  to  which  they  belonged. 
He  considered  that  this  wa»  more  necessary  in  the  females  than  in 
the  males,  and  instanced  not  only  the  common  walking-leaf  insect  of 
India,  but  also  several  very  interesting  species-  of  Butteorflies  of  the 
genus  Diadema  collected  hj  himself,  the  females  of  which  resembled 
various  species  d  Euploea. 

Mr.  Bates  also  mtintained  the  views  he  had  laid  down,  and  supported 
them  by  tha  instance  of  PspiUo  TorquUna,  of  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  obsenvdttWo  fonns  of  the  female,  each  of  which  mimicked  the 
group  of  Paiplio  moet  dominant  in  the  district  where  each  of  the 
vasieties  oeeutiad* 

Dr.  Shaii»  op|ioeed  these  views,  and  snggested  several  grounds,  dis- 
tinct fh»a  that  of'  defence  maintained  by  Mr.  Bates,  to  which  the 
dsivelopineBt'of 'these  mimetic  speciee  ought  to  be  attributed. 

Mr.  MbLaeUaa  observed  that  the  veins  of  the  wings  in  the  Psocids 
were  very  ineoostant,  whence  he  was  led  to  infer  that  all  the  various 
B{|scMs  had  dsseoudedfrom  one  aatteoedsnt  type. 


UNBOILED  BONES  FOE  A  VINE-BORDER. 

Ik  the  spring  of  lastyear  I  had  a  otttlond  of  broken  boneB, 
not  boiled,  mixed  with  foar  loads  of  cushes  and  one  of  fine 
earth,  and  left  under  cover  together^  in  order  eventnally  to 
mix  with  the  inside  earth  of- a  Tinery  in  course  of  formation. 
I  haive  found,  howerer,  that  the  animal  matter  of  the  bonee 
has  coagulated  the  whole  mass  together ;  and  though  dry,  and 
easily  friable  when  stmok,  I  fear  that  when  put  into  the  vineiy 
some  injury  may  arise  from  the  animal  matter  evidently  yet 
remaining.  Would  it  be  better  at  once  to  mix  a  cartload  of 
quicklime  with  the  whole  mass,  and  let  it  lie  together  for  two 
months  under  cover,  or  what  would  you  advise. to  be  done? 
I  remember  reading  in  the  Journal  some  time  since  a  com- 
plaint from  some  one  of  her  Vines  moulding  from  unboiled 
bones  being  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  mixture  will  he  required 
in  Maxoh  or  April. — G.  W.,  DevomenHt* 

[We  would  advise  not  only  mixing  the  lime  with  the  heap, 
but  surrounding  the  whole  with  a  bed  of  hot  dung  or  ferment- 
ing leaves.  The  heat  will  cause  all  to  mingle  in  a  rich  friable 
compost. 

Dbt  Fxet. — The  present  wet  weather  reminds  me  of  a 
receipt  for  preventing  rain  water,  or,  that  which  is  more  in- 
sidious still,  melted  snow,  from  penetrating  through  boots* 
I  read  it  many  years  ago  in  the  **  Mechanics*  Magiizine,"  and 
have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  its  adoption,  for  it  not 
only  excludes  wet,  but  makes  the  soles  last  much  longer.  The 
composition  is  very  simple — viz.,  two  parts  by  weight  good 
tallow  te  one  part  of  rosin,  melted  together  over  the  fire  in  a 
pipkin,  and  stirred  so  as  to  become  well  mixed.  The  soles  ol 
the  boots  should  be  gently  warmed  previous  'to  applying  tha 
compontion,  to  pzevebt  its  "freezing,"  and  to  expand  the 
*  pores  of  the  leather,  as  well  as  rariiy  the  air  which  these  con- 
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tain,  so  that  they  may  be  the  more  ei^ily  and  complete  ly 
filled  by  the  mixture.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  it 
too  hot,  otherwise  the  stitches  will  stretch  or  crack,  ana  the 
shpemaker's  work  gape — better  err  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
for  then  no  harm  can  result  beyond  the  mixture  not  sinking  in. 
It  may  be  put  on  either  with  a  brush  or  flannel  tied  on  a  piece 
o|  stick.  I  have  known  the  soles  of  a  by-no-means-heaTy  pair 
of  boots  take  up  4  ozs.  of  the  composition ;  they  would  have 
absorbed  at  least  an  equal  weight  of  water.  So  much  for  the 
m'odeni  rapid  system  of  tanning.  I  have  generally  not  applied 
the  composition  to  the  upper-leathers,  as  it  prevents  their 
being  polished  for  some  time,  and  diminishes  their  pliability ; 
hut  those  who  have  to  go  among  wet  grass  should  do  so.    I 


believe  that  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  conipositioB 
when  used  for  the  upper-leathers  prevents  these  becoming 
hard,  probably  by  converting  a  portion  of  it  into  soap,  but  t^ 
I  have  not  tried.  After  the  boots  have  been  some  time  in  wear 
they  should,  when  diy,  have  a  fresh  dose. 

ijiother  mode  of  waterproofing  boots  which  I  have  found 
even  more  effectual  than  the  above  is  to  do  them  over  with 
what  is  known  as  pine-varnish,  previously  warming  it ;  this, 
when  it  can  be  obtained  good,  effectually  excludes  wet,  but  it  is 
some  time  before  the  smell  of  tar  disappears.  Where  this  was 
not  objected  to  I  would  use  pine- varnish  in  preference  to  the 
rosin  and  tallow  mixture.  Both  answer  well,  and  will  be  found 
to  increase  the  comfort  and  duration  of  shoo-leather. — ^H.  W. 


LITTLECOTE, 
Thb  Bbsidence  oe  a.  H.  L.  Pophav,  Esq. 

Neablt  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  a  wayfarer 
was  travelling  from  Hungerford  to  Bamsbury,  and  pausing  on 
high  ground  looked  down  upon  an  Elizabethan  mansion  at  the 


foot  of  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eennet. 
It  was  a  dull  evening,  the  shadows  were  towards  the  traveller, 
this  rendered  more  sombre  that  always  sombre-looking  mass 


of  dark  brickwork,  and  he  thought  as  he  resumed  his  journey, 
**  That's  a  fitting  mansion  for  a  mystery ;  "  but  at  the  time  he 
knew  nothing  of  its  history,  nor  even  its  name. 

Tears  passed  and  the  place  had  never  recurred  to  his  memory, 
when  an  ooeasion  arose  rendering  it  desirable  to  trace  the  pecQ- 
gree  of  a  Darrel.  The  traveller  was  once  more  at  Hungerford, 
^d  once  more  on  the  road  to  Bamsbury  to  search  its  register, 
and  he  then  found  that  the  *'  fitting  mansion  for  a  mystery  *\ 
was  Littlecote,  and  until  the  days  of  the  first  James  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Barrels.  It  came  to  them  by  the  marriage  of 
William  Darrel,  Sub-Treasurer  of  England  in  Bichard  the  II.'s 
reign,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Calston, 
Lord  of  Littlecote.  Those  Darrels  were  an  unruly  race ;  but 
let  us  pass  over  the  evidences  of  this  until  Henry  the  YIII/s 
time,  when  Edward  Darrel,  of  Littlecote,  was  summoned  before 
the  King*s  Council  for  killing  deer  in  Bamsbury  Park,  without 
the  permission  of  its  owner,  the  Bishop  of  Sarum.  That  high 
poacher's  son  William  it  was  who  was  more  usually  known 
as  **  Wild  Dairel."  Kor  was  the  characteristic  epithet  wrong- 
fully prefixed. 

"bi  1585,  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  Council  against 


him,  and  "  John  Eeene,  late  of  Litttecott,"  was  examined  re- 
lative  to  sheep- stealing,  and  his  having  been  one  of  a  party 
who  kept  possession  of  the  Manor  of  Andviles,  by  appoint- 
ment of  his  master,  William  Darrell. 

As  is  usual  the  career  of  evil  was  precipitate,  and  the  local 
tradition  preserves  the  memory  of  the  final  fall.  Britton  in 
his  ''Beauties  of  Wiltshire,"  tells  the  tale,  but  the  tmreller 
heard  from  more  than  one  resident  in  the  vicinity  thia  still- 
retained  tradition. 

Near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  old 
midwife  residing  at  Chilton,  a  village  between  Bamsbury 
and  Hungerford,  was  roused  at  night  to  attend  a  lady  who 
needed  her  midwifery  skill.  The  night  was  clear  and  the 
moon  at  the  full,  so  that  the  midwife  could  discern  that  the 
messenger  was  of  gentle  blood.  He  told  her  that  ^e  must  be 
blindfolded  and  mount  on  the  pillion  behind  him.  The  fee 
preferred  prevailed,  she  submitted  to  the  terms,  and  the  bandage 
was  not  removed  from  her  ^es  until  she  was  in  the  bedroooos 
of  her  patient.  That  room  and  its  furniture  indicated  that 
she  was  in  no  mean  mansion.  The  child  was  bom,  but  no 
sooner  bom  than  murdered  by  the  same  gentieman  who  had 
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brought  her  to  the  bedside,  ftnd  the  body  was  bamed  in  thei 
fUte  of  the  chamber.  On  a  f 6llowing  night  the  midlife  was; 
again  blindfbldec^placed  on  the  pillion,  and  pat  down  at  her 
eottage  door.  "Wild  Darrell"  was  tried  and  oonyicted  for 
lihat  murder ;  the  principal  witness  against  him  being  the  mid- 
life. She  described  the  kind  of  road  they  seemed  to  travel, 
the  apparent  distance,  the  water  they  forded,  and,  above  all, 
afae  produced  a  piece  of  the  bed-cnrtain  which  she  had  cut 
from  it  as  she  watched  by  the  bedside.  It  corresponded  with 
and  fitted  a  hole  in  a  bed-curtain  at  Littlecote.  She  described 
the  bedroom  before  she  was  again  taken  to  it,  and  she  identi- 
fied "  Wild  Darrell "  as  the  murderer  of  the  infant.  Its  mother 
was  his  wife's  waiting  woman. 

Though  convicted  he  was  pardoned,  and  Sir  John  Popham, 
liord  Ohief  Justice,  who  tned  him,  became  the  possessor  of 
Intileoote.  **  Wild  DarreU,**  as  he  passed  from  its  domain, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed  at  a  place  still  known  as 
**  Barrel's  style." 

The  bedroom  in  which  the  murder  was  committed  is  on  the 
front  of  the  house  opposite  to  that  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing,  and  the  corroborating  bed-curtain  was  not  destroyed 
until  a  few  years  since. 

These  pages  are  not  a  fitting  place  for  discussing  for  what 
consideration  Sir  John  Popham  became  Lord  of  Littleoote,  nor 
will  the  changes  be  here  traced  that  time  and  taste  have 
wrought  in  the  grounds  around. 

At  present  the  park  is  entered  through  a  lodge-gate  near 
Chilton,  up  an  avenue  of  very  old  EUms,  now  going  fast  to 
decay.  Nearly  half  a  mile  has  to  be  passed  over  before  coming 
to  the  entrance-gEites,  from  which  extends  a  fine-cut  Yew 
hedge  hiding  the  boundary-walL  On  each  side  of  these  gates 
•is  a  large  circle  of  turf  around  which  passes  the  gravelled 
carriage  approach  to  the  front  door.  In  the  centre  is  about 
half  an  acre  of  grass-plot,  with  a  sundial  in  the  middle.  Each 
side  of  this  entrance  is  very  tastefully  planted  with  very  old- 
fashioned  shrubs,  and  in  the  centre,  near  a  greenhouse  of  the 
olden  time,  is  a  very  tastefully  laid-out  garden  filled  with  a 
fine  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  At  one  end  are  two  very 
large  Tulip  Trees  with  seats  around  them.  At  the  back  is  a 
raised  terrace  commanding  a  yiew  over  all  the  south-front 
ground.  Leaving  this,  let  us  to  the  west  end  of  the  house  which 
the  engraving  shows.  This  part  of  the  garden  is  about  half 
an  acre,  with  a  geometrical  garden  for  bedding-out  plants  ;  and 
on  the  south  side  are  two  large  houses,  one  a  stove,  the  other 
an  intermediate  house  for  supplying  the  greenhouse  with 
flowering  plants. 

The  south  front  of  the  dwelling-house  is  much  covered  with 
Fears,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  and  Boses.  Before  them  is  a  six- 
feet  border  for  bedding-out  plants. 

Next  is  the  chapel-yard.  It  is  a  square  piece  of  gravel,  each 
side,  measuring  about  20  yards,  with  a  border  before  each  for 
evergreens  on  the  north  side,  and  Chrysanthemums  on  the 
south  side.  The  wall  is  occupied  chiefly  with  Figs.  This  part 
covers  about  four  acres  altogether. 

Next  is  a  square  walled-in  garden  of  two  acres  more,  one 
part  for  bush  fruit  and  Strawberry-ground,  and  the  south  part 
containing  the  forcing  department  with  two  long  ranges  of 
forcing-houses,  one  range  vineries  and  Peach-houses,  the  other 
for  fruiting  Pines,  and  in  each  a  very  choice  collection  of  most 
of  the  best  varieties.  In  the  front  of  these  houses  are  two 
ranges,  one  for  succession  Pines  and  suckers,  the  other  range 
for  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

The  east  wall  of  this  garden  has  Peaches,  &o.,  the  west 
Pears  and  Plums.  At  the  west  end  is  the  gardener's  cottage, 
very  tastefully  built  about  sixty  years  since. 
'  On  the  other  side  of  this  garden  is  the  Wilderness,  laid  out 
on  a  French  phm.  A  few  years  ago  this  was  quite  a  thicket, 
but  now  it  has  been  broken  up  and  planted  with  vegetables 
and  Filberts  standing  here  and  there,  but  the  Wilderness  still 
remains. 

Beyond  the  Wilderness  is  the  north  terrace,  which  is  a  very 
fine  surface  of  grass  covering  half  an  acre. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Wilderness  is  a  Holly  hedge  separating 
it  from  two  long  flower-borders  and  three  long  grass  walks.  A 
fine  trout  stream  runs  the  remaining  length  of  the  garden. 

Then  come  three  walls.  The  east  is  a  Pear  wall,  and  the 
west  is  a  wall  for  Plums  and  Cherries.  The  south  wall  has 
upon  it  Apricots,  with  a  14-feet  border  for  early  Strawberries 
and  early  Peas.    This  part  occupies  four  acres. 

Then  occurs  another  square  walled-in  garden  of  about  two 
acres,  known  as  *'  The  Orchard."  There  is  a  very  large  carp 
pond  in  it,  quite  hid  from  the  garden  by  two  Filbert  hedges, 


and  Quince  trees  hanging  over  the  water.  On  the  north  wall 
are  trained  Morello  Ghenies,  on  the  west  wall  are  Coe's  GoMen 
Drop  Plums,  and  on  the  east  wall  a  mixture  of  Peaches,  Peare, 
and  Plums. 

There  are  two  orchards  well  siooked  with  yery  large  produc- 
tive trees.  Something  like  160  sacks  were  gathered  from  them 
at  a  time  when  in  their  prime. 

The  park  is  very  large  and  beautifully  timbered.  About  six 
hundred  deer  range  within  it. 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows  the  old  greenhouse,  the 
library,  the  chapel,  an&  the  billiard-room,  with  a  side  view  of 
King  William's  room,  and  three  bedrooms  in  the  centre. 
**  Kmg  William^s  room  "  is  that  in  which  he  slept  when  ad- 
yanoing  upon  London  to  the  dethroning  of  James  the  Second. 


FIGS. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  saw  at  Chiswick  a  good-sized  house 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Fig  which 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  were  able  to  procoie.  It  was 
understood  that  synonymes  were  to  be  rectified,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  fruit  placed  on  a  satisfactonr  basis.  May  I  ask 
whether  any  report  has  yet  been  published,  and  if  so  whether 
we  may  hope  to  see  it  transferred  to  your  pages  ?— G.  S. 

[We  believe  some  progress  has  been  made  at  Chiswick  ia 
determining  the  synonymes  of  Figs ;  but  as  last  year  was  the 
first  that  was  attended  with  any  success,  and  that  only  partial, 
it  is  probable  that  no  report  will  be  made  till  after  another 
season's  experience.]  • 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
EXAMINATIONS.' 

Om  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  the  first  of  the  examina 
tions  of  gardeners  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
in  the  council-room  at  South  Kensington.  Eighteen  candidates 
had  sent  in  their  names,  but  four  of  these  having  retired,  the 
number  that  appeared  was  .fourteen.  .  Six  of  these  wex^ 
students  from  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  foiir  were  from  the 
Boyal  gardens  at  Kew,  and  the  remaining  four  were  from 
private  gardens.  Three  went  in  for  the  examination  to  qua- 
lify them  as  Associates  of  the  Society,  and  the  others  competed 
for  certificates. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  highly  encouraging. 


SUPPLY  OF.  SEEDS. 
Is  your  Number  for  January  Slst,  1865,  you  have — '*  Amongst 
the  wonders  of  the  age  is  the  price  at  which  our  leading  seed 
merchants  send  out  their  seeda."  True,  the  moderate  price  is 
wonderful,  but  amateur  gardeners  ooUld  be  fdrther  benefited 
by  a  greater  reduction — viz.,  by  half  the  quantity  being  in  the 
package,  and  thus  eaoh  being  sent  out.  at  half  the  price,  and 
so  they  could  obtain  two  sorts  inatebd  of  too  much  of  one. 
What  is  the  use  of  my  having  two-and-sixpence-worth  of 
Hibiscus  when  one-shilling's-worth  would  be  more  than 
enough?— SsEDB,  Cloyne,  Co.  Cork, 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OABDEN. 

Little  can  be  added  to  previous  directions  under  this  head. 
The  operations  one  week  are  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  bean, 
and  still  will  be,  necessary  for  some  weeks  to  oome.  It  is  truly 
said  that  "  necessity  has  no  law,"  and  it  may  as  justly  be  said 
that  most  of  our  operations  at  this  season  have  no  law  as  re- 
gards the  time  of  performance,  that  being  entirely  dependant' 
on  the  state  of  the  weather.  Common  sense  will  suggest  to 
every  one  desir6us  of  excelling,  that  no  oppertunity  should  be 
allowed  to  slip  by  of  getting  the  soil  in  a  favourable  state  for 
the  reception  of  the  various  crops  which  must  soon  be  com- 
mitted to  it,  and  as  the  basis  of  success  is  allowed  by  all  good 
practical  gardeners  to  be  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  attending  to  this  most  material  point. 
Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  well.  We  would  never  allow 
a  drtdn  to  be  put  down  that  was  likely  to  become  deraxiged 
in  its  operation,  as  the  good  that  might  otherwise  be  derived 
from  it  would  be  nullified  by  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  where 
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tlui  delMto  weTOk  As  tUs  kiiid  of  winli  mnr  be  done  at  ut7- 
tine  whan  it  ia  dzy  ovariiead,  it  tviU  be  nail  to  lode  to  it  in 
tUaew  It  not  nnlraqiMiitiy  happens  that  liulsras  or  indiiferent 
crops  in  small  gaidens  are  attribnted  to  the  deileienoy  of 
Bumiure,  while  olosa  at  hand  ditehes  are  leadeted  inoperative 
by aooomolatlons of  matter wfaiob  oonld beniefiiDy  applied  for 
the  eniichment  of  the  soil,  but  aa  thesooariags  ean  seldom  be 
oarried  on  the  land  as  they  oeme  from  a  ditofa  ther  shonld,  by 
way  of  preparation,  be  stored  in  heaps,  whieh  mi^^t  be  tnmed 
over  ottoe  or  twioe  in  theoonrse  of  tiie  winter,  and  be  mixed  with 
lime  mbbish  or  road*seiapings.  Let  manure  he  wheeled  upon 
.vseant  ground  when  this  ean  be  done  without  injturing  tiie 
walks,  and  let  all  spare,  ground  be  turned  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
lihle,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  actiMi  of  frost.  For  land  that 
has  been  long  cropped,  a  dressing  of  fresh  loam  would  in 
many  oases  be  preferable  to  manure,  and  where  suoh  is  wanted, 
and  ean  be  obtained,  it  should  be  placed  at  hand  in  order  that 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  frosty  aavs  for  wheeling  it  upon  the 
ground.  Where  fresh  soil  cannot  be  had,  charred  vegetable 
refuse,  such  as  prunings  of  shrubberies,  edgings  of  walks,  and 
many  things  which  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  season,  may 
be  cheaply  made  to  form  an  excellent  substitute,  ^^para^us, 
if  the  beds  are  not  soiled  up  for  the  winter,  no  time  ought  to 
be  lost  in  doing  so.  Litter  or  leaves  ought  likewise  to  be  placed 
roxmd  the  stems  of  Globe  Artichokes.  CauHflowen^  pick  off 
decayed  leaves  of  these  and  Lettuce  plants  in  frames  or  hooped 
beds.  Some  quicklime  or  wood  ashes  forked  lightly  in  amongst 
them  will  keep  dampness,  snails,  and  slugs  in  check.  Peat 
and  Beansj  draw  earth  to  the  stems  of  the  first  sowings.  A 
little  dry  charred  earth  is  excellent,  laying  it  on  each  side  of 
the  stems.  A  few  branchy  sticks,  or  spruce  fir,  will  defend 
them  from  cold  cutting  winds. 

FBUrr  OAfiJDXN. 

See  that  standard  trees  which  have  been  recently  moved  or 
root-pnmed  are  firmly  secured  against  wind;  also  let  any 
root-pruning  or  transplanting  remaining  to  be  done  this  season 
be  executed  before  frost  set  in.  Orchard  trees  of  large  size  are 
much  neglected  about  many  places  as  to  pruning,  the  heads 
being  allowed  to  become  so  thick  of  wood  that  fruit  cannot  be 
expected  save  from  the  points  of  the  outside  shoots ;  and  except 
when  the  fruit  is  accidentally  thinned  to  something  considor- 
ably  below  an  average  crop,  the  produce  is  small  and  indifferent 
in  quality.  Dry  frosty  weather  offers  a  favourable  opportunity 
f6r  thinning  the  trees  properly,  as  men  can  work  at  this  with 
comfort  when  nailing  would  be  very  cold  work,  and  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  first  spare  time  to  give  them  a  careful 
pruning.  The  heads  should  be  liberally  thinned,  cutting  out 
all  branches  which  cross  the  others,  and  dead  pieces,  and  leav- 
ing the  shoots  sufficiently  far  apart  that  light  and  air  may 
have  free  play  among'  those  left  when  the  foliage  is  on.  In 
removing  large  branches  care  should  be  taken  to  make  dose 
elean  cuts,  and  if  the  wood  is  coated  with  strong  thick  paint, 
this  wUl  help  to  prev«nt  its  decaying  before  the  wound  is 
healsd  over.  Plant  all  kinds  of  fruit  bushes,  dear  oH  the 
pnmings,  and  manure  the  ground  so  as  to  be  ready  for  digging 
when  this  can  be  done.  Also  take  advantage  of  leisure  time 
to  thoroughly  examine  the  fruit-stores,  and  remove  any  that 
are  found  to  be  decaying.  Of  course,  the  frost  must  be  ex- 
dnded  from  here,  bat  on  no  account  use  fire  heat  unless  the 
temperature  cannot  otherwise  be  kept  above  freezing.  Admit 
a  little  air  on  mild  days,  especially  after  keeping  the  room 
shut  for  some  time,  but  as  the  fruit  will  now  give  ofif  but  little 
moisture,  very  little  air  will  suffice  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry, 
and  no  more  than  may  be  necessaxy  to  do  this  should  be  given. 

rDOWBB  OJLBnaH. 

Dig  or  trench  all  vacant  pieces  of  ground,  leaving  the  sur^ 
face  as  rough  as  possible.  Sweep  and  roll  Rrass  lawns  and 
gravd  walks.  Afford  protection  to  tender  plants  by  a  liberal 
snpply  of  suitable  materials.  Prepare  composts,  soils,  and 
manures  by  frequent  turnings. 

OBSSNHOXTBB  AKD   CONSEBVATOBT. 

M&ny  of  the  failures  in  plant-growing,  and  the  sickly  and 
drawn  character  of  the  inmates  of  hothouses  and  greenhouses, 
may  be  fairly  traced  to  the  attempt  to  keep  up  a  degree  of  arti- 
ficial warmth  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
light.  No  axiom  is  of  greater  import  in  gardening  than  that 
^e  heat  as  well  as  tiie  atmospheric  moisture  should  at  all 
Umes  be  regulated  by  a  strict  reference  to  the  amount  of  light. 
No  prescribed  amount  of  temperature  will  suffice  without  some 
modifications  founded  on  Ihe  character  of  the  weather.  For 
instance,  a  genend  temperature  of  65^  by  day  may  be  recom- 


mended lor  the  conservatory  during  Decembe^r,  snpposin^  tt 
to  be,  as  a  house  of  the  kind  ought  to  be,  filled  with  UoonnBg 
Camellias,  Hybrid  Boses,  and  a  host  of  other  gay-fiowe^ 
pUnts.  This  recommendation  will  be  very  smtable  whilst  ttie 
weather  continues  open ;  if,  however,  frost  suddenly  supetvooe 
the  attempt  to  keep  up  even  this  moderate  temperature  i^ 
from  tile  construction  of  most  houses,  soon  produce  bad 
effects  provided  the  frost  continue,  more  especially  if  aeoom- 
panied  by  a  dull  and  lowering  sky.  In  sudi  oaaes  the  expea- 
enced  gardener  will  betake  himself  to  the  TnininiTim  amount  of 
heat,  and  be  content  with  an  average  of  45".  Tho  attempt  to 
maintain  an  unnatural  amount  of  heat  will,  of  oonrse,  require 
the  assistance  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  moisture,  and 
this,  under  ordinary  drcumstances,  will  have  a  tenoeDcy  to 
produce  drip,  or  at  least  an  unnecessary  condensation  ot  steam 
on  the  flowers,  the  deUcate  texture  of  which  cannot,  at  thjs 
period  espedally,  be  trifled  with.  Pelargoniums  should  be 
kept  rather  cool  and  dry,  giving  whatever  water  may  be  neces- 
sary on  the  mornings  of  fine  days.  Cinerariaa,  for  late  bloonir 
ing,  must  also  be  kept  cool  and  airy,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
'to  suffer  for  want  of  pot-room.  The  decay  and  removal  of 
Chxysanthemums  and  other  plants  which  share  the  protection 
of  the  conservatory  merely  during  their  blooming  period,  will 
gradually  give  place  to  the  forced  flowers.  The  forcing-pit  for 
this  purpose  should  be  regularly  filled  from  this  period  with  Bho- 
dodendrons.  Azaleas,  Persian  Lilacs,  Bosee,  Sweetbiiars, 
Honeysuckles,  Kalmias,  Daphnes,  Bhodoras,  the  more  advancep 
Hyachiths,  Nardssus,  Tulips.  &c.  Cold  frames  afford  the  best 
possible  accommodation  for  the  culture  of  greenhouse  phoktB 
in  the  summer ;  but  unless  they  are  famished  with  pipes,  so  thai 
a  little  heat  can  be  had  to  dry  the  atmosphere  occasionally, 
and  also  to  exclude  frost,  they  are  not  fit  quarters  for  mai^ 
things  in  winter,  for  plants  which  are  impatient  of  damp  wUl 
not  bear  being  covered  and  shut  up,  as,  in  severe  weather, 
must  be  done  to  exdude  frost ;  and  although  in  mild  winters 
most  greenhouse  plants  may  with  care  be  wintered  in  cold 
frames,  suoh  plants  as  Boronias,  Leschenaultias,  andOompho- 
lobiums,  should  be  removed  to  safer  quarters  at  once.  ^  Watsr 
cautiously,  keeping  all  plants  rather  dry,  but  not  exceasi^Bly  so. 
Be  prepared  with  efficient  covering  against  frost,  and  give  air 
fredy  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. — W.  Xeikjb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KrrCHBN   GABDBK. 

A  BiBXNG  barometer  on  the  17th  and  18th,  heavy  rains  at 
times,  and  a  foggy  atmosphere  and  sunshine  on  the  19th, 
would  lead  us  to  hope  for  a  change  of  weather,  were  the  changes 
in  the  barometer  less  rapid.  It  is  possible  there  may  yet  be 
frost  before  Christmas,  and  a  dry  or  hard-frozto  road  is  of  gieat 
importance  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  thousands  at  that 
season. 

From  the  damp  and  mildness  of  the  weather  everything  out 
of  doors  is  unusuaUy  tender  this  season,  and  will  require  addi- 
tional care  if  severe  weather  should  come,  and  we  may  expect 
it  ere  long  after  the  days  begin  to  lengthen.  Owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  mildness  and  dampness  of  the  weather,  forced  vegetables, 
as  Sea-kale  and  Asparagus,  have  come  in  earlier  than  usual, 
and  in  a  very  mild  heat,  so  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  pat  m 
successions  of  Sea-kale  and  Bhubarb  sooner  than  we  intended, 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  follow  with  Asparagus  before  long. 
Where  there  is  much  of  any  of  these  vegetables  to  be  forced, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  cover  the  ground  in  which  they  are 
growing  with  litter  to  keep  the  warmth  in,  as  after  an  average 
temperature  for  some  time  of  little  below  5(f  in  sunless  weather 
the  earth  has  a  genial  warmth ;  and  the  litter  would  even  pre- 
vent its  being  much  cooled  by  evaporation,  whilst  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

Our  stiffish  soil  has  been  too  wet  to  do  much  upon  it,  and 
therefore,  beddes  giving  abundance  of  air  to  everything  under 
protection,  and  keeping  off  the  rains  and  damp  as  much  as 
possible,  the  chief  outside  work  has  been  collecting  all  the 
leaves  in  the  park  that  the  gales  of  wind  had  left  us,  placing 
them  in  a  heap,  where  they  will  soon  heat  strongly,  owing  to 
being  so  damp,  and  mending  straw  covers,  washing  pots,  and 
cleaning  plants  in  wet  days.  When  leaves  are  to  be  carted 
any  considerable  distance  it  is  well  to  choose  a  dry  day  for 
coUecting  them.  Lying  on  the  surface,  they  soon  diy  whea 
there  is  a  day  or  two  of  fine  weather.  Double  the  quantii^ 
may  then  be  carted  with  the  same  horse  power,  and  then  the 
dry  leaves  will  keep  much  longer,  and  be  ready  to  ferment  at 
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MBCt  iiaie  wkn  inoiatare  ia  .«Bpli6d  io  ihem.  Wim  ^mmtod 
tobe  kept  dry  and  as  little  heated  as  poesible,  thelearefi  oanaot 
be  tnidi&i  too  firmly,  wlMther  expoMd  or  imdflr  a^ioof.  "Whm 
flolVp^tfl  damp  the  aeonsr  they  are  used  ihe  better,  as  if  not 
pkoedYery  thinly  they  are  enre  to  heat  and  deeotnpoee,  and  it 
u  aa  well  to  have  the  me  of  the  heat  as  it  nomes.  No  ottier 
fanauiting  material  needs  less  preparation.  We  ne^er  knew 
the  most  tender  plant  suffer  from  the  yapomi  and  gases  given 
off  by  the  deoomposition  of  even  fxeeh-ooUeeted  tree  leaTse. 
Kothing  will  quite  take  the  plaee  of  rotten  tree  leaves  in  the 
shape  of  leaf  monld.  Even  when  used  for  the  manoring  of  the 
Mtohen  garden  the  drops  will  be  sweeter,  ihoogh  not  so  heavy 
as  those  to  whloh  farmyard  manweihaB  been  applied. 

We  shall  stir  the  snrface  soil  among  all  yonng  erops  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  a  little  drier ;  bat  for  this  and  fi>roing  vege- 
tables we  must  refer  to  previous  Numbers. 

Put  a  barrowload  of  Swedish  Turnips  into  the  Mushroom- 
hoQse,  as  the  tops  when  blanched  yellow  may  be  useful,  and 
Tory  desirable,  if  we  should  have  severe  frost  a  few  weeks 
banoe ;  the  blanching  of  the  fresh  tops  just  leaves  enough  of  the 
Toxnip-top  flavour,  uid  takes  away  the  ranknees.  Bome  good 
judges  have  pxonounced  them  better  than  Sea-kale,  but  they 
are  best  from  December  to  February,  after  that  they  are  apt  to 
have  too  much  stem  in  proportion  to  ihe  leaves. 

Mushroom-houte. — So  much  having  been  said  on  this,  and  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  we  notioe  it  just  to  show  that  at  times  we 
may  do  with  advantage  what  on  ihe  whole  we  do  not  consider 
the  best.  Our  bed  in  the  open  shed  covered  with  litter  is  still 
doing  well.  The  first  pieoe  in  the  Mushroom-house  is  just 
showing  a  few  whitish  spots  like  the  heads  of  pins,  the  first 
ranptoms  of  what  we  may  expect  in  eight  days  or  a  fortnight. 
The  second  pieoe  has  been  earthed-down  for  a  short  time,  and 
vre  wanted  a  third  piece,  as  these  shallow  beds,  averaging  a  foot 
thick,  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  very  long.  We  find  we  have  not 
enough  of  materials  by  3  or  more  inches  for  the  third  pieoe,  and 
they  are  quite  damp  enough.  We  have  some  droppings  mixed 
with  a  good  deal  of  litter  lying  in  an  open  shed,  and  that  material, 
though  fresh,  is  also  too  wet,  and  as  we  have  no  hopes  of  its  dry- 
ing if  spread  out  in  this  damp  weather,  we  have  thrown  it  toge- 
ther into  a  heap,  where  it  will  soon  heat  and  ferment  itself  d^. 
If  it  were  even  too  wet  to  do  so,  we  would  cut  up  with  a  bill 
two  or  three  barrowloads  of  rather  dry  litter,  into  pieces  of  about 
4  inches  in  length,  and  mix  it  with  the  wet  manure ;  but  ours  will 
do  without  that,  though  we  frequently  resort  to  that  plan  rather 
than  have  our  material  too  wet,  or  too  much  decomposed  in  the 
partly-drying  process.  Now,  let  it  be  dearly  understood,  that 
we  throw  this  material  into  a  heap,  conical  or  otherwise,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  sulBiciently  dried,  and  well  knowing 
that  tiie  heat  thus  produced  and  given  off  will  take  away  into 
the  air  some  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  the  manure  for 
producing  good  Mushrooms;  but  we  make  the  compromise, 
though  well  aware  that  the  less  horse-droppings,  dto.,  lose  by 
deoomposition  before  being  made  into  a  bed,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  Mushrooms,  provided  the  Mushroom-bed  never  be- 
comes too  hot — say  never  above  95°  to  lOO'',  and  never  is  above 
from  76*  to  80°  after  the  insertion  of  the  spawn.  As  an  en- 
oouragement  to  amateurs  with  little  material  at  command,  we 
may  mention  that  we  have  never  aeen  finer  beds  than  those 
that  had  been  made  with  almost  fresh  materials,  adding  merely 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  depth  at  a  time,  and  beating  every 
layer.  No  great  heat  was  ever  thus  produced;  a  regnlc^  mild 
temperature  was  a  long  time  maintained,  and  the  Mushrooms 
were  fed  with  the  best  of  the  manure,  which  had  not  suffered  from 
its  most  valuable  constituents  being  driven  off  by  additional 
heat  or  drying  before  being  placed  in  tho  bed.  We  would  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  wh«i  we  throw  such  material 
into  a  heap  as  above,  it  is  that  we  may  obtain  comparative 
dryness,  even  at  the  loss  of i fertilising  properties. 

FBUIT  OABDBN. 

Besides  moving  the  slight  covering  on  a  Vine  border,  placing 
gome  warm  leaves  next  the  soil,  and  the  old  oovering  on  the 
top,  and  giving  abundance  of  air  to  Strawbeaies  in  pits  and 
frames,  Uie  chief  work  has  been  pruning  and  nailmg,  and 
treating  a  row  of  low  bush  Pear  and  Apple  trees  much  as  was 
described  lately  for  Gooseberries — namely,  washing  them  aU 
over  with  thin  lime  whitewash  applied  through  the  noaale  of 
an  old  syringe.  The  Plums  first  done,  and  after  deluges  of 
rain,  have  still  kept  the  most  of  this  whitening  on  them,  and  as 
yet  no  birds  have  seemed  to  touch  them,  though  previous^ 
Gooseberries  and  dwarf  Cherry  trees  that  will  be  a  pioture  U 
let  alone,  were  being  stripped.  It  was  very  diatreraing  to  lo<xk 
below  the  Pear  trees,  last  season,  for  with  evety  eontrivanoe 


'^weJivere'neaaly  <ionqinred,  «and  this  Ihns^wadiiiig  v^hen  mixed 
withvKiot,.te.,^e  ^bnfds  eeemed  to  oaie  hut  little  about.  ^We 
think  the  white  eolenr  deteie  ft«m  at  present.  The  other 
evening,  just  before  Tooatfus^time,  weeounted  on  a  smaUnam 
tree  whose  top  stood  above  Ine  Laureb,  moreihan  -three  hundred 
BOMdl  birds.  'Tomtits  and  buDfinohes  are  our  worst  enemies 
now.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  bullfinch  may  at  any  time 
deserve  to  be  ooosiderBd  a  friend  to  the  gardener ;  but  it  goes 
againat  the  grain  to  deetroy  sneh  pretty  birds,  and  if  any  one 
oonld  devise  a  plan  for  keeping  it  from  the  gardens  in  the 
■bud  season,  he  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit.  There  can  be 
no  queetion  that  the  tomtit  is  a  good  friend  in  summer,  and 
in  return  for  that  we  would  not  so  much  mind  his  picidng 
a  hole  income  of  the -finest  Pears  and  Apples ;  but  the  dear- 
iag  off  the  whole  froit-buds  of  a  tree  is  a  different  affair,  and  a 
dooen  or  a  soore  will  soon  dear  a  garden,  as  if  they  eat  any  of 
the  buds  at  all,  it  must  be  an  infinitesimally  small  portion,  for 
thousands  of  Imds  gathered  up  by  us  did  not  seem  as  if  tiiey 
had  a  nip  taken  out  of  them,  but  were  merely  picked  out  and 
thrown  down. 

OBNAMBirrAIi  BEPABTUEMT. 

The  mild  weather  furnished  a  good  opportunity  for  giving 
aU  the  air  possible  to  rather  hardy  plants,  and  changing  the  at- 
mosphere of  warm  greenhouses  and  warm  stoves,  by  giving  air, 
and  to  allow  of  that  being  done  a  brisk  fire  would  be  desirable 
during  the  day.  On  such  a  day  as  Wednesday,  with  its  cheer- 
ful sun,  frames,  pits,  and  houses  that  had  to  be  defended  from 
damp,  had  all  the  lights  possible  removed  that  the  plants 
beneath  might  receive  the*  full  benefit  of  the  sun  to  harden 
their  tissues  more,  wherever  that  oould  be  done  without  in- 
jury. Sueh  hardening  by  all  the  light  possible  is  the  best  pxe- 
pantion  for  severe  frosty,  snowy,  or  dull  weather  if  it  come. 

As  several  times  advised,  wherever  there  is  danger  f^m 
damp,  and  it  is  resolved  to  keep  bedding  plants  in  cold  framea 
and  pits,  it  is  best  to  dispense  with  everything  in  the  way 
of  an  old  hotbed,  litter,  and  moist  fermenting  materials ;  to 
have  a  raised  platform  several  inches  above  tiie  surrounding 
ground  levd,  to  have  the  ground  sloping  outwards  from  the 
frame  or  pit,  to  spread  over  it  a  coating  of  tar  in  summer  to  a 
vridth  of  at  least  4  feet,  and  then  to  cover  with  gravel,  pladng 
the  finest  at  the  surfaoe,  and  roll.  This  will  insure  all  moisture 
being  thrown  off  for  this  width,  and  secure  moderate  dryness 
for  the  bottom  of  the  bed  inside,  if  watering  and  air-giving  aze 
carefully  attended  to.  In  damp  weather  air  should  be  given 
back  and  front,  by  tilting  the  sashes  a  little  up,  which  will 
prevent  a  suddni  shower  or  drizzle  wetting  the  plants.  Excess 
of  wet  and  damp  are  the  great  evils  to  be  guarded  against  in 
such  circumstances  from  November  to  March.  Hence,  if 
there  is  room  in  forcing-houses,  when  the  trees  are  at  rest  for 
a  few  months  in  winter,  it  often  saves  labour  to  take  the  plants 
tiiere  in  the  most  gloomy  months,  and  where,  though  kept  ooo!, 
they  can  have  a  Uttle  fire  heat  to  keep  the  air  in  motion  in 
cold  and  damp  weather.  They  must  be  taken  out,  however, 
before  they  are  weakened  by  heat.  The  larger  Uie  house  tlie 
better  will  the  plants  thrive,  if  from  nothing  else,  owing  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  light  thev  will  have  in  the  dark  days,  ancl 
Uie  greater  body  of  air  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Even 
in  such  houses  we  find  that  lots  of  young  plants  want  looking 
over  to  pick  off  leaves  even  slightly  damped,  to  stir  the  surfaoe 
soil,  and  see  that,  as  respects  moisture  at  the  roots,  the  plants 
are  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  beariug  always  in  mind  that 
plants  just  kept  healthy  and  rather  diy  than  otherwise,  will 
suffer  much  less  in  sudden  changes  of  weather  than  thoie 
having  their  tissues  charged  with  moisture. 

The  other  morning  presented  a  fine  example  of  the  impori- 
anoe  of  having  ghuw  roofs,  ^.,  of  a  different  pitch  in  winter 
from  that  which  would  be  found  best  in  summer,  so  as  some- 
what to  convince  those  that  otherwise  would  have  continued 
to  argue  that  the  difference  of  roofs  oould  make  no  difference 
to  the  plants  beneath  them.  The  early  flun  appeared  through 
a  field  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  the  rich-coloured  rays  were 
thrown  with  great  brillianey  on  the  upri^t  sashes  of  the  con- 
aervatovy  and  verandahs,  striking  them  almost  perpendicularly^ 
whilst  not  a  single  roof  besides,  flat  or  steep,  showed  a  trace  of 
the  ridi-eoloored  light.  To  have  produced  ihe  same  beautiful 
phenomenon,  even  on  our  steepest  roof,  the  sun  would  have  had 
to  shine  for  several  honzs  longer. 

VentiUuion.'^'We  have  spoksn  of  this  beiog  given  liberally 
in  the  mild  weather,  if  we  should  have  a  change  before 
another  week,  and  if  there  is  no  means  of  heating  the  air 
before  it  is  admitted,  tiien  in  all  houses  where  a  hi^  tempe- 
latnie  ia  to  be  maintained  in  eold  weather,  it  will  be  safest  to 
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.  confine  the  air-giYing  to  the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  and  to 
be  more  particular  aboat  giving  a  little  air  early  than  to  give 
mnch.  In  a  dry,  parched,  keen,  frosty  air  out  of  doors  it  irill 
be  safer  to  allow  the  heat  to  rise  gradually  with  the  snn  10° 
more  than  usual,  with  a  little  air  previously  given,  and  per- 
haps sprinkling  the  paths,  not  slushing  them,  than  to  admit  as 
much  air  as  would  keep  the  temperature  down  to  the  general 
standard.  The  addition al  sun  heat  will  do  no  harm  if  it  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  house  gradually,  and  if  everything  like 
scorching  and  scalding  has  been  avoided  by  giving  a  little  air 
early.  Whenever  a  bright  day  is  anticipated  the  heating 
medium  should  be  allowed  to  cool  pretty  well  down  before  the 
sun  is  powerful  in  the  house,  so  as  not  to  have  sun  heat  and 
fire  heat  exerting  their  forces  together.  Then,  again,  in  hot- 
houses, it  would  often  be  better  in  every  way  to  allow  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  to  fall  from  o"*  to  lO""  lower  than  usual, 
but  within  the  point  of  safety,  for  short  periods,  than  to  keep 
a  house  at  the  same  temperature  when  the  air  outside  was 
20**  above  the  freezing-point  as  when  it  was  20°  below  it. 
More  plants  are  thus  injured  by  excessive  fire  heat  than 
by  low  temperatures  for  short  periods.  When  a  high  tempe- 
rature is  thus  maintained  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  at- 
mospheric moisture ;  but  this  is  of  much  less  importance  in  a 
house  of  from  55°  to  60°  than  it  would  be  in  one  of  from  65°  to 
75°.  In  sunny  frosty  weather  the  fires  should  be  so  regulated 
as  to  begin  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  house  just  as  the  sun 
heat  is  gradually  leaving  it,  and  no  great  fires  should  be  put  on 
in  the  morning  before  a  good  estimate  can  be  formed  of  what 
the  day  is  likely  to  be. 

Window  Gardemng,—  When  spare  rooms  with  a  fair  amount 
of  light  are  set  apart  for  bedding  plants,  and  succession  plants 
for  the  windows  of  the  living-rooms,  the  plants  are  less  liable  to 
damp  off  than  when  gi'owing  in  cold  frames  and  pits,  and 
much  may  be  done  in  moving  them  in  turns  close  to  the 
light,  and  taking  care  that  at  this  season  they  have  not  only 
all  the  direct,  but  all  the  refracted  and  reflected  light  possible. 
Plants  in  living-rooms  cannot  be  too  near  the  glass  in  ordinary 
mild  weather,  and  the  chief  care  they  require  will  be  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  to  neutralise  the  dry  air  of  the  room  by  fre- 
quently sprinkling  the  stems  and  foliage  with  a  sponge  or 
hair-brush.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  lovers  of  flowers  in  towns  will  have  double  windows,  and  a 
space  of  2  or  3  feet  between  them  in  which  to  grow  some  of 
their  pets,  so  as  to  be  protected  alike  from  the  varying  outside 
temperature  and  the  dry  air  and  dust  from  the  living-room. 
The  little  greenhouse  might  have  an  iron  bottom,  and  a  gas 
jet,  or  a  drawer  for  hot  water  beneath  when  wanted. 

In  towns  where  the  houses  are  packed  thickly  together,  ad- 
ditional care  will  be  required,  as,  besides  the  common  dust  from 
rooms  and  from  the  outside  streets,  there  are  the  noxious 
gases  from  burning  gas,  those  that  escape  along  with  the  coal 
smoke  from  so  many  chimneys,  and  the  deposition  of  sul- 
phurous carbonaceous  matter  in  the  form  of  soot,  which  clogs 
up  the  pores  of  the  plants,  and  prevents  anything  like  a  healthy 
perspiration  or  respiration.  Plants  cannot  remain  healthy 
with  such  incrustations  on  their  leaves.  When  the  plants  are 
of  some  age,  it  is  less  injurious  when  the  stems  and  trunks  are 
80  encrusted,  and  hence  deciduous  trees  thrive  very  fairly  in 
towns  where  evergreens  become  worse  instead  of  better  every 
year.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  buds  of  deciduous  trees 
do  not  break  into  their  summer  livery  until  the  worst  of  the 
ooal  and  smoke  season  is  past.  Hence  the  poor  woman  in  her 
garret  or  back-kitchen  window  in  a  crowded  city,  will  manage  a 
Fuchsia  in  her  broken  teapot  better  and  more  easily  than  she 
could  a  florist's  Pelargonium,  because  the  Fuchsia  will  be  al- 
most leafless  in  the  dark  winter  months.  On  the  same  principle 
a  stout  old  plant  of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium,  or  a  plant  of  the  old 
favourite  Hydrangea,  will  be  more  easily  managed  than  euoh  a 
Pelargonium  as  mentioned  above,  or  even  a  smidl  Camellia, 
because  though  the  leaves  of  the  first  two  fade  in  winter  con- 
siderably, yet  if  the  plants  be  kept  dry  and  at  rest  in  the 
darkest  months,  it  will  not  interfere  with  their  blooming  if  they 
be  set  gently  growing  after  the  darkest  days  are  past ;  but  the 
chief  secret  for  keeping  window  plants  healthy  in  towns  is  a 
continuous  use  of  the  sponge  and  the  syringe,  or  dustings  of 
water  from  a  clean  hair-brush,  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
fresh.  The  next  important  oonsideration  as  reepeots  the  safety 
of  the  plants  is  keeping  them  from  frost,  and  that  ia  best  done 
by  setting  them  in  frosty  nights  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  or 
in  a  comer  as  far  as  possible  from  the  window  and  the  door- 
way, and  in  verv  severe  weather  placing  a  doth  over  them 
at  night.     On  ike  whole,  the  plants  an  apt  to  sofCar  mare 


from  want  of  cleaning  the  foliage  than  from  ezoeas  of  cold  or 


One  other  and  very  important  point  is  as  much  I!(|}it  as 
possible  in  winter  and  spring  for  growing  plants  in  windows. 
Much  cannot  be  dona  in  this  direction,  but  still  aomotfaiiig  may 
be  done  to  make  the  most  of  what  heat  a  dean  window  will 
give ;  and  we  are  reminded  of  this  by  having  had  an  inquiiy 
as  to  whether  a  common  window  or  a  bow  window  would  be  the 
better  for  plants.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  light ;  the  bow  window  will  throw  in  much  more 
light  than  a  common  windows-first,  because  the  whole  window 
stands  out  beyond  the  walls  of  the  house ;  &ncl  eeoondly,  be- 
cause light  comes  streaming  from  three  directions  instead  of 
one.  Our  common  windows  do  not  give  so  much  light  (being 
generally  plaoed  for  architectural  effect  6  or  8  inches  inside  of 
the  wall),  as  they  would  do  if  placed  almost  flush  with  the  out- 
side wall,  though  that  would  give  them  an  unfinished  bare  look 
when  viewed  from  the  outside.  Even  with  windows  placed  in 
the  usual  way  much  may  be  done  by  keeping  them  clean,  and 
the  sides  of  the  window  or  the  walls  of  the  opening  as  white- 
coloured  as  possible,  and  also  having  the  walls  inside  of  a  light 
colour,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light.  This  brings  us  to  what  the 
inquiry  about  the  bow  window  reminded  us  of,  and  which  we 
had  forgotten  to  mention.  Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  who 
had  a  small  room  at  the  top  of  his  staircase,  with  a  large 
window  reaching  almost  to  the  ground,  wished  to  turn  it  into 
a  reading-room,  and  to  grow  there  during  the  season  some 
nice  plants  in  baskets  and  vases.  The  plants  did  not  thrive 
very  well  at  any  time,  but  they  became  especially  dingy  and 
sickly  in  vrinter.  Want  of  light  was  the  evil.  The  pl&nts 
might  almost  as  well  have  stood  in  a  cellar.  The  bricks  outdde, 
up  the  sides  of  the  window,  over  its  top,  and  at  its  sill,  were 
nearly  green  with  slime  and  moss.  The  window  itself  had 
been  daubed  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  the  walls  of  the  room  were 
of  a  greenish  hue,  to  suggest  alike  cheerfulness,  and,  we  fear, 
fiunes  of  arsenic  when  hot.  All  round  the  windows  outside 
was  made  as  white  as  fresh  lime  would  make  it,  the  glass  was 
thoroughly  cleaned,  a  thin  white  muslin  blind  was  used  in 
summer,  and  the  walls  of  the  room  were  made  of  a  whitish 
stone  colour,  lest  a  pure  white  should  be  too  distressing  to  the 
eyes,  and  from  that  time  the  plants  throve  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.  The  proprietor  said,  "  Why,  the  room  looks  now  as 
if  it  were  all  glass  and  light ;"  and  the  change  from  having 
so  mnch  reflected  light  was  remarkable.  We  have  understood 
that  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  whitened  every  autumn.  !^eed 
we  say  that  in  all  oases  where  there  is  little  room  and  litUe 
light,  increasing  light  in  this  manner  will  not  only  be  good 
for  the  plants,  but  good  for  those  who  grow  them  ?  Excess  of 
light,  and  heat  with  it  in  summer,  is  easily  guarded  against. 

We  should  be  as  glad  if  this  hint  were  more  generally  acted 
on,  as  we  were  pleased  some  time  ago  in  a  warm  summer  to 
find  a  number  of  workshops  open  to  the  roof,  with  tho  slates 
and  tiles  of  the  roof  whitened  outside  with  lime  or  chalk.  On 
asking  a  workman  the  reason  for  such  a  practice,  he  replied, 
*'  Some  of  my  mates  read  Tim  Cottage  Gardener,  and  from 
that  they  learned  that  the  white  roof  would  keep  the  shops 
cooler  in  this  warm  weather,  and  if  it  remained  it  would  make 
us  warmer  in  winter.  It  does  keep  us  cool  and  comfortable 
now.**  The  light  colour  outside  reflected  the  heat  and  light,  and 
prevented  the  slates  absorbing  the  heat  and  making  the  space 
below  like  a  fumaoe.  The  same  white  colour  would  greatly 
lessen  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  slates  in  winter,  and,  there- 
fore,  the  place  would  be  warmer.  The  light  colour  of  theiralls 
of  a  room  reflects  the  light,  and,  therefore,  increases  the  light 
in  the  confined  space. 

Mice  must  be  carefully  trapped  and  poisoned,  or  they  will 
soon  destroy  the  finest  collections  of  Pinks  and  Carnations. 
Even  the  common  mouse  or  bam  mouse  will  do  this,  but  the 
grass  mouse  is  especially  to  be  dreaded.  If  the  pUmts  are  kept 
in  a  frame  or  pit,  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  is  to  nm  a 
little  tar  outside  at  the  ground  line,  and  if  a  little  oil  be  mixed 
with  the  tar,  the  latter  will  keep  longer  in  a  moist  condition. 
In  many  places  it  is  becoming  a  hard  matter  to  keep  mice  from 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  and  other  roots  in  the  ground.  In  growiDg 
some  of  these  in  pots  last  season,  we  were  obliged  to  cover  the 
pots  with  other  pots  of  the  same  size,  with  a  piece  of  briek  or 
heavy  tile  over  the  hole  in  the  upper  pot.  Even  witii  such 
care  there  were  not  wanting  cases  in  which  mice  had  massed 
their  forces,  and  with  united  efforts  done  what  no  single  mouse 
coald  have  effected — amoved  the  covering  plaoed  over  the  hole 
of  the  upper  pot,  and  left  but  relies  of  the  bulbs  and  tubers  in 
the  pots.— B.F. 


DMenilMr  96, 1806.  ] 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Decbmbeb  22. 

PucEB  remain  nimlter^d,  and  a  ranewal  of  tha  former  hmyj  and  eon- 
tmnous  sappUea  iriU  prevont  any  adTanoe.  Good  deflaeit  fruit  Is  some- 
what scaroe,  Ffnes  and  Oranes  being  exoeptiona.  The  nsnal  Ohristmas 
evergreens  are  abundant  and  meet  with  readr  pnrohasers,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  loads  a-day  being  dlspoeed  of. 


s.d. 

Apples isiere   9   0to8 

Apricots. doa.    0 

Cherries lb.    0 

Chestnats bash.  10 


FRUIT. 
8.  d 


Cnmmts ^  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

doa.  0 

lb.  0 

^     Cobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries  ..quart  0 

Grapes,  Hothouse,  .lb.  4 

Lemons.... loo  6 


Melons eaeh 

Neetarlnes doa. 

Oranges 100 

Peaches doa. 

Pears  (dessert)  . .  dos. 

kltohen doa. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums ^  sieve 

Quinces doa. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 


d.    B. 

0to4 
0     0 


Walnuts bush.  10 


TBaZTABLXS. 


Artlohokes eaeh 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans,  Brond. .  bnshel 
_     ScarletRun.*  sieve 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Brus.  Sprouts  ^  sieve 

Cabbage doa. 

Capsicums lOO 

Carrots bunoh 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

_     pickling  ....  doa. 

£ndive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

GarUo lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish  . .  bundle 


d.  8. 
OtoO 
0     0 


Leeks  bunoh 

Lettuce per  score 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustd.A  Cress,  punnet 
Onions. . . .  per  bushel 
Parsley,  .doz.  bunohes 


0  \  Parsnips doz. 

0  '  Peas per  quart 

0    Potatoes bushel 

6  I         Kidney do. 

0  I  Radishes  doz.  bunohes 

0  I  Rhubarb bundle 

0  '  Savoys doz. 

0    Sea-Kale basket 

0    Shallots lb. 

0    Spinach bushel 

0    Tom-itoes ....  per  doz. 

0    Turnips bunoh 

0    VegeUble  Harrows  da. 


d.     B. 

8to0 
0     1 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Song,  Reading.  —  Suffon's  Amateur's  Guide  and 
Spring  Catalogue  for  1867. 

William  Barron,  Elvaston  Nnwerles,  Borrowash,  Derby.— 
Select  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Plants. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•••We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  depart- 
mental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardeaer,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.     All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  iolehj  to 
Tlie  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dbe.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.    Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  qnestions  at  once. 
Pots  nm  ^trkwbkwy  CuLxirRit.— "i<«  Ami*^Hr*'  wishes  to  know 
J'°^^*J!i'*  "  ^°'**  <^*'  P®*"  ^^^  ho  can  obtain  the  pots  reoommendod 
by  "J.  T.  AND  Others,"  at  page  448.  -uuouuoa 

Seeds  for  an  Acre  of  Kctch^w  Gabdbk  {Tounfi$ter).— It  is  qnite 
true,  as  you  observe,  that  Dr.  Hoffg  states  In  "  The  Gardenera' Year  Book  " 
that  five  quarts  of  Peas  are  snfflcient.  and  we  endorse  that  statement  If 
only  a  small  family  has  to  be  sopplied.  On  reference  to  Thompson's 
"  Gardener's  AssisUnt,"  we  find  that  he  says  twenty-fonr  aoarts  are 
required;  and  Mcintosh's  "Book  of  the  Garden"  says  thirty-six  onarto 
If  the  whole  aore  were  to  be  dibbled  with  Peas,  we  think  the  last-named 
qoantity  would  be  about  snfflcient  for  the  purpose.  Probably,  as  we  do. 
5^  ?®??  considered  that  the  acre  would  be  portly  occupied  by  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Sea-kale,  and  other  permanent  beds.  We  should  like  to  Imow 
what  some  of  our  readers'  experience  teaches  on  this  point. 

Oabdrma  Leatbs  (S.  L.).— We  conld  not  discern  any  insect  on  the 
leaves,  but  one  of  them  was  very  severely  attacked  by  a  parasitic  fungus 

Wamcwo  a  Small  CoifSEnvATOEY  (E.  B.  B.).-Either  a  gas  store  with 
a  pi^fluo  to  carry  oir  the  fumes,  or  Hays's  GonsUnt  Store  without  a 
pipe-flue,  is  the  best  and  simplest  manner  of  wanning  a  smsU  con- 
servatory." 

ETBRLASTnroB  (F.  A,  D.).— The  following  plants  have  what  are  termed 
everlasting  flowers:— Janaato. -Acroolinlum  roseum,  rose  pink:  Heli- 
ohrysum  braoteatnm  and  macranthum,  which  by  their  intermixture  have 


Waitaia  eorymbosa,  red:  and  Waltaia  grandlflora  are  also  handsome 
Everlastings,  especially  the  last,  which  is  new.  They  require  to  be  sown 
in  a  moderate  temperature  in  March,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  potted 
oflii  kept  near  the  glass,  and  planted  out  in  May.  Hardg  PergnnidU,-' 
Antennacla  dioica,  pink ;  margaritacoa  and  tripUnervis,  white ;  Ammo- 
bium  alatnm,  white;  GnaphaUum  stnehas  and  arenarium, yellow.  Tender 
ilitnuab.— Gomphrenas  of  various  colours.  Oreenhou»e  PlanU. — Astehna 
eximinm,  erimson :  Heliohrysum  argentenm,  white;  ericoides,  pink; 
sessmoides  and  proliferum,  purple ;  and  many  more  might  be  enumerated. 
The  flowers  of  Everiastings  should  be  gsthered  before  they  are  qnite 
expanded,  and  kept  in  a  warm  dry  room. 

Vnw  poR  Grouitd  Vixebt  (W.  H.  H.  i4.\— In  your  "wet,  sunless 
climate  of  the  west  of  Ireland,"  we  should  try  Mfller's  Burgundy.  If 
you  obtain  a  weU-rooted  cane,  and  plant  it  in  the  ground  vinery  during 
February,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as  may  be,  it  ought  to  yield  a  few 
bunches  late  in  the  summer. 

YiKE-BORDBR  (C  CaUrkam).—kB  your  subsoil  is  solid  chalk,  and  the 
soil  8  feet  deep,  yon  will  need  no  concrete  at  the  bottom  of  the  border. 

ADXiTTnio  Air  {F.  FUtton).— The  system  you  propose  of  having  a  oold- 
alr  chamber  along  the  front  of  the  house,  with  openings  to  the  external 
air  at  each  end,  to  bo  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  this  air  to  be  heated 
by  the  pipes  before  being  admitted  into  the  house,  is  very  good;  but  then 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea,  and  the  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  addi- 
tional expense.    The  proprietors  of  houses  are  much  opposed  to  what 
will  entail  an  increased  expenditure  of  money.    We  notice  that  your  air- 
gratings  for  this  chamber  are  beneath  the  pipes,  which  is  oorrcot ;  but 
g     these  gratings  would  require  to  bo  more  numerous.    The  idea  of  having 
0     a  grating  at  the  back  of  the  house,  communicating  by  cross  drains  with 
5     this  chamber,  is  also  good ;  but  one  grating  at  the  back  would  be  of  little 
use  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  circulation,  and  even  numbers  would 
be  of  no  great  effect  unless  the  heating  medium  were  enclosed,  as  some 
years  ago  we  described  in  a  simple  Polmaiso-hoated  large  house  at  Messrs. 
Lane's,  fierkhainpstead.    The  truth  is,  with  pipes  exposed,  end  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  there  will  be  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  nouse  in 
spite  of  yon,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  heat  given,  as  the  colder  air 
will  be  drawn  along  the  floor  to  be  heatod  and  made  lighter  by  the  pipeq. 
For  insuring  heated  fresh  air  we  would  prefer  the  air  being  heated  in  a 
chamber  before  being  admitted,  or  having  a  pipe— say  4  or  6  inches  in 
diameter,  all  the  length  of  the  house,  pierced  with  small  holes,  the 
draught  regulated  from  the  outside,  and  then  the  air  passing  through 
these  small  holes  close  to  the  pipes  would  be  presented  to  them  more 
regnlaily  than  ^y  two  or  three  open  gratings.    Much  is  properly  made  of 
thus  heating  the  fresh  cold  air  before  allowing  it  to  enter  among  plants ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  chiefly  valuable  when,  for  any  purpose,  high  tempe- 
ratnres   are  required   in    winter.     For   all    common   purposes   these 
terrible  cold  blasts  in  winter  may  be  completely  avoided  under  the 
ordinaxy  modes  of  management,  by  giving  no  front  air  in  cold  weather, 
and  only  as  much  at  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  as  will  make  suro  of  the 
oold  air  entering  being  wanned  and  moistened  befors  it  reaches  the 
plants.    It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  with  no  means  of  heating 
front  air,  you  must  therefore  open  your  front  sashes  in  the  coldest 
weather.    In  all  early  work  the  top  air  is  the  great  point,  and  very  littlp 
will  not  only  change  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  but  promote  a  cirou- 
lationaswell;  not  but  that  in  all  cases  where  much  heat  is  wanted  In 
winter  we  would  rather  heat  the  air  before  admitting  it  if  we  conld.    We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  large  room  will  be  efficiently  heated  and  the  afr 
circulated  by  a  furnace  surrounded  with  a  hollow  wall,  an  opening  bv  a 
gratinff  to  let  the  oool  air  into  tho  hollow  wall,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
a  grating  placed  higher  to  let  the  heated  air  escape.    Tho  circulation 
would  bo  more  perfect  if  the  cold-air  grating  were  as  far  as  possible  from 
tho  furnace.    The  plan  being  in  light  pencil  marks  we  ran  make  little  of 
it.    As  to  intentions,  results  aro  always  mora  valuable  than  the  host  con- 
ceived ideas  not  carried  out.    We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  tubular 
fluos  if  huge  enough.    There  used  to  be  good  samples  of  them  made  of 
cement,  at  Linton  Park.    As  frequently  stated,  we  place  loss  stress  than 
many  on  the  mere  form  of  a  boiler.  'Setting  and  management  arc  the 
chief  points.    One  man  will  obtain  much  more  heat  and  use  leas  fuel 
than  another,  because  the  one  does  his  work  with  thought  and  system,   «■ 
and  the  other  loaves  nearly  everything  to  chance.    One  improvement  of 
the  saddle-back  would  be  a  stout  three-inch  pipe  connecting  the  two  sides 
of  the  boiler  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  furnace  door.    The  waggon 
boilers  of  Barwell,  of  Northampton,  were  so  connected.    One  tap  would 
then  empty  the' boiler. 

Fruit  Trees  in  an  Orchard-house  {An  Amateur  Snbaeriher).—TakQ 
up  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Plum,  and  Pear  trees,  now  in  pots  plunged  out 
of  doors,  and  all  that  you  intend  to  fruit  next  season.  Out  off  the  roots 
through  the  pots,  remove  the  surface  soil,  fresh  dre«s  with  rich  compost, 
and  plaoe  the  pots  in  your  orchard-house,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Tho  plants  in  small  pots  may  be  fresh  shifted  into  lar^^or  pots ;  but  they 
will  not  do  much  good  next  season  as  respects  fruiting.  Use  manure 
water  weak,  and  the  more  kinds  yon  use,  so  as  to  change  the  food,  the 
better.  For  more  directions  obtain  Pearson  "On  Orohard'hooses," 
which  you  can  have  from  our  office  for  twenty  postage  stamps. 

Pipes  roB  Bottom  Heat  {A  8uhteHher).—Yovi  will  do  very  little  good 
with  pipes  for  bottom  heat  unless  these  pipos  are  shut  in,  either  in  a 
chamber  or  oovervd  over  with  clinkers,  and  then  with  something  to  sat 
the  pots  in  for  propagating.  Frequently  a  little  fresh  air  admitted  among 
the  pipes  tells  verv  favourably  on  the  bottom  heat.  The  whole  subject  of 
pronagating-beds  has  been  frequently  alluded  to.  Four  four-inch  pipes 
ongnt  to  give  heat  enough  for  a  large  bod ;  but  then  yon  would  need  top 
heat  as  well,  or  means  of  borrowing  the  bottom  heat  at  will.  If  you  tell 
us  your  proposed  plan,  and  give  us  a  section  In  mere  outline,  we  may  be 
able  to  advise  yon  better. 

FoBCnro  Ynras  {H.  TT.,  Jeney),—!!  you  were  to  commence  foroing  the  old 


The  above  uaay  all  bo  grown  out  of  doors,  but  the  AcrooUnium  and  Rho- 
^•l^  ■te'"li>  •^•^  ^  ««>**«  hwit.  Heliptamm  Sandfbrdil,  orange 
yeltow;  Waitcia  aorca,  or  Moma  nltida,  as  it  is  also  eallad,  yeUow; 


Vines  this  season  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  January,  yonmay  co  m> 
menoe  next  year  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  December. 
Umit  to  the  time. 


'ear  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  December.  Then  is  no 
me.  Even  olaVines  may  be  forced  if  the  foroing  is  effeoted 
gradnaUy.  In  course  of  time  the  Vines  will  acquiro  an  early  habit.  The 
only  eiroumstance  that  seems  against  you  Is  what  you  say  of  the  roots  of 
the  Vines  being  beyond  rsaoh— a  matter  of  less  consequence  whan  the 
Vines  are  allowed  to  break  and  fruit  naturally,  but  of  more  impoctanee 
when  forced.  This  will  also  be  of  mora  importance  if  the  roots  are  ooft- 
side  instead  of  inside  the  house.  In  the  first  case  the  borders  will  require ' 
proteotiiig  In  early  foroing. 
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(Jg.  r.i^-aehard  to  iwne  Utter  ijmu  the  Bad  Ant<rwp.  Asf 
1tat<nle  mmevjnui.ceai  ngq^y  yoa. 

■MowninnH'inm (J.  JB. K. U—Yoa  made  .op  yemr  Muihroem-^bedoa -the 
Igth^  Oatober,iiiit  y«n  do  aot  soy  when  yen  syenmed  tt.  A.'bed  gene- 
aJly  takes  Irom  aiz  io  leven  or  eight  weeks  after  apawidngt  and  Ihefafore 
we  would  not  hnny  the  matter  at  all.  Asyon  aay  the  boUIs  rather  damp, 
we  would  not  lika  to  water  it,  even  if  the  manure  bek»w  the  bed  toTather 
dry;  hot  if  too  dry  you  must  oontriye  to  make  holes,  so  aa  to  reach  the 
manure  without  mueh  wetting  the  bed.  If  the  manure  Is  too  diy  we 
ahnost  fear  the  bed  may  have  been  too  hot;  butas  no  time  is  vet  leat  we 
eannot  say  that  is  the  case.  You  will  find  many  hints  in  "  Doings  «f  the 
last  Week  "  in  Ute  Numbers. 

BoBDBB  BY  A  Fldk  {A  Bttbterilmr  /or  Ifaay  Jean  Ptut).— In.  addition 
tovwhat  you  propose  we  would  modify  what  is  said  at  page  461,  ao  aa  to 
have  4  inohes  of  rough  open  material  and  2  inohes  of  finer  gravel  over 
the  flue,  for  the  Cnoumbers ;  and  if  that  is  roughly  concreted  all  the 
better;  on  that  place  from  16  to  18  inches  of  sou.  It  will  bo  advisable 
to  have  nmigfat  drain-tiles  to  pass  water  into  the  nibble  at  the  sides  of 
the  fine.  The  same  phm  wonld  answer  for  the  nropagating  part ;  but 
voor  proposed  plan  wonld  be  better,  onlv  we  would  have  the  cement  a 
Ufttle  above  the  top  of  the  fine,  and  8  inohea  wonld  be  enough  for  water. 
Tan  or  sand  will  be  beat  for  plunging  the  pots  in. 

BKI.XOT  EaxoAS  {A  Bubteriber,  Wexford).— QwaanUen.  ologans,  Ezimia 
superba,  Ventrloosa  grandiflora,  Ventricosa  superba,  Tricolor  Wllsoni, 
Tricolor  superba,  Devonians,  Shannoniana,  Tumbnlli,  Scabriuscnla, 
Massoni  major,  Sprengelii ;  UcNabisna  superba,  Holfordiana,  Fermginea 
major,  Dq^ressa  multiflora,  Oavendishii,  Golorans  vema,  Amabilis,  and 
Kewtoniana. 

Cotton  Bbxd  (Mi$$i$nppi).—'U  you  will  send  us  a  stamped  directed  en- 
velope we  will  tell  yon  the  address  of  a  gentleman  willing  to  aid  you. 


Fbitxt  Tbbxs  Eon  KoBni  WiOA  U  artssfOtf^.   Moptflo  Chmram-mm 

best -sneefMd -then.    We  never  knew  an  Apple«tre0  '  ~~' 


Im  groamna  espiUesa. 

Paiiitimo  fiooMMiznn  PxBM  (A  gatecriber)w^Th»  'bast  -vo: 

that  we  know  of  is  lamp  blaoic,  brought  to  the  noiuBtat«i«y  of  psbU'by 
mixing  it  with  boiled  linseed  oiL  like  pipes  ahodlA  be  landaoillto  boi 
and  then  be  coated  over  with  the  paint,  keenlngtiMm  Jwt  maUiH  beoomes 
drv,  when  the  smell  will  pass  away ;  but  if  the  pipea  are  ooated  orar  wrban 


cold,  however  well  the  paint  dries,  when  they  become  hot  an  ' 
and  injarions  vapour  will  be  given  off.  Two  coats  are  neoesm^;  the 
second  should  bo  pat  on  when  the  first  becomes  dry.  Tbe  paint  Jbevld 
be  weU  brushed  into  evorypsrt  of  the  pipes.  It  Is  deelxable  thftt  the 
composition  be  black,  that  being  the  best  oolour  for  tbe  radistUm  of 


Finn  Heat  ix  a  YnnnY  {J.  jr.).— The  Vines  wonld  b«  bajtirad  hr  fire 

heat  if  you  wore  to  produce  a  temperature  nuieh  too  warm  for  UMsn 

whilst  at  rest;  but  your  house  being  for  Vines  and  r^rt--,  and  not  for 

Vines  exclusively,  it  msy  be  necesssir  to  light  a  Itae  darisia>  mild  wraatfaar 

to  dry  up  damp  and  cause  a  ciraulation  of  air;  howerer,  tbatt  will  do  tba 

Vines  no  great  harm  if  the  temperature  be  kept  down  aa  Anob  ma  poasllila 

by  admitung  plentv  of  air.    To  dispel  damp  the  fire  aboold  be  naad 

by  day,  and  allowed  to  go  out  at  night.    During  frosty  waathar  fire  bcmt 

will  be  necessary  to  keep  frost  out  and  secure  the  safety  of  the  planta, 

I  and  during  severe  frost  fire  by  day  may  bo  needed,  but  of  tbls  you  will  be 

I  the  best  able  to  Judge  when  it  is  neoessary.    ek)  long  as  yon  ean  keep  oiT 

I  frost  and  damp  avoid  having  a  fire,  as  the  plants  whiob  yoa  nmamotdj 

I  require  protection  from  frost    The  temperatoro  from  Hre  beat  ahnnld 

{  not  exceed  46°,  and  the  nearer  it  is  kept  to  ^l^"  the  better  tbe  Vines  wHl 

I  fare.    The  Camellia  will  flower  without  fire  heat. 

Namxs  of  FauxT  (Q.  5.).— We  beUeve  your  Pear  is  the  troe  Kadf^t'c 
Monarch.  The  shape  of  the  false  one  Is  very  difiTerant.  In  your  moudrj 
and  sandy  ?    It  likes  a  good  loam. 


METEOBOLOaiCAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Six  Days  ending  December  ^Ist 
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am...  16 
Man...  17 
TaBa..l8 
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Thns.  90 
VkL  ..  81 
Sat.  .. 

Mean 
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80.186 
80.819 
80.884 
80.867 
80.888 

89.668 
80.148 
80.128 
80.815 
80.887 
80.379 

60 
68 
68 
66 
89 
40 

85 
48 
40 
80 
28 
86 

2* 

46 

48 
46 
46 

46 

44 

tl 

46 
46 
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W. 

W. 

.00 
.01 
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.00 
.00 
.00 

80.806 

80.117 

4&88 

80.88 

46.91 

44M 

.. 

0.01 

Fine ;  overcast  tlirongfaout;  slight  frost. 
Hasy ;  slight  rain ;  very  fine  at  night. 
Hazy  clouds ;  densely  douded ;  very  flOae. 
Exceedingly  fine ;  very  mild  for  tbe  period  of  the  year. 
Fosty  and  foggy ;  hazy ;  to^g^j  very  slight  frost. 


Hazy  thnu 


;  fine 


Lt'Sfgi 


slight  fcost. 


FOULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOTTBEHOLD  GHEOEICLE. 

GAME  FOWLS. 

With  reference  to  a  good  article  on  Qame  fowls,  signed 
"ToBKSHiBs,"  in  yonr  paper  of  the  27th  nit.,  in  which  he 
mentions  my  remarks,  I  think  that  "  breeding  in-and-in  "  too 
mneh  is  bad;  bat  the  indiscriminate  crossing  of  different 
colours  is,  of  oourBe,  much  worse  than  breeding  good  fowls  in- 
and-in.  A  good  cross  of  the  same  colour,  equally  good  or 
enperior  in  quality,  every  ten  years,  is  the  best  way  of  breeding. 
The  cross,  though  of  the  same  colour,  should  be  as  far  removed 
in  blood  as  possible,  and  the  oroesing  should  be  with  a  good  cock, 
and  not  with  hens,  ae  a  rule. 

With  regard  to  tails,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  "  whip- 
tailed  "  birds  are  of  meaner  appearance,  and  also  less  spirited, 
than  those  with  the  tail  I  described.  Cock-fighters,  I  think, 
generally  prefer  the  "  short  oocked-tailed  birds."  I  have 
always  notieed  in  my  broods,  that  the  cocked-tailed  cock 
ehiokens  were  the  most  spirited,  and  the  master  chickens. 
Goeked-tailed  birds  always  carry  their  tails  "  weU  up." 

If  **  YoBKSHiBE  "  has  ever  obsenred  his  Game  hens  fitting, 
he  will  have  seen  that  when  angry  and  elated,  or  inflated  with 
passion,  they  always  erect  and  fan  their  tails,  and  lower  their 
wings,  so  as  to  shield  their  thighs,  and  then  advance  to  fight. 
Zhis  is  their  most  spirited  attitude,  and  the  same  rule  applies 
to  the  ooeks,  as  when  crowing,  or  just  before  crowing,  eocks 
erect  their  necks  and  tails,  and  fan  the  latter,  lowering  their 
iringB  to  the  thighs  at  the  same  time.  As  the  sound  of  the 
erewing  issues  from  them,  they  lower  the  tail  a  Httle,  and 
erect  it  again.  This  is  also  the  cocks'  most  spirited  attitude ; 
but  when  levelling  their  necks  to  fight,  the  tail  goes  down,  of 
Qonrse,  and  the  wings  close  up  close.  I  infer  from  this  that  the 
eieet  or  **  well  up,"  and  fanned  tail,  must  show  most  spirit. 
When  beaten,  both  eocks  and  hens  close  and  droop  their  tails, 
and  carry  their  wings  high  up.  This  is  their  least  spirited 
attitude.  Whip-tailed  birds  are  generally  too  narrow  in  the 
ahoulders,  I  think,  and  are  often  long  and  narrow  in  body, 
which  the  oocked-tailed  birds  are  not. 

Spurred  hens  have,  undoubtedly,  the  most  male  blood,  are 


always  the  hardest-fleshed,  and  breed  the  best  cooks,  if  well 
shaped.  Spurs  are  not  confined  to  the  old  hens,  young  hens 
often  having  them.  ^*  Yokkshibb^s"  description  of  the  Dark 
Black-breasted  Bed  is  good ;  it  is  the  same  as  that  in  '^  Sketch- 
ley's  Cocker,"  and  is  quoted  in  Boswell's  "Poultry  Book," 
which  I  have  by  me — Yellow  Duckwings  from  the  same. 

The  late  Earl  of  Mexborough  was,  I  have  heard,  one  of  the 
best  breeders  of  Oame  fowls  in  Yorkshire,  but  I  cannot  consider 
the  Yellow-legged  Duckwing  as  a  first-rate  bird,  either  in 
spirit  or  hardness.  I  think  that  the  wheaten-coloured  backs 
and  shoulders  named,  must  have  come  from  a  cross  of  the 
Cinnamon  Black-breasted  Beds,  or  Ginger  Beds,  with  the  Yellow 
Birohens.  Brown  Beds  are  certainly  far  superior  in  fighting 
qualities  to  the  wUlow-legged  Blaok-breasted  Beds  in  all  re- 
spects. Leggy  Game  fowls  are  very  bad,  so  are  the  too-short- 
legged  breeds  of  Game  fowls. 

I  think  that  for  exhibition  Game  **  stags  "  should  be  from 
4i  lbs.  to  5i  lbs.,  and  cocks  from  4i  lbs.  to  5i  Ibe.,  though  M  lbs. 
is  the  best  fighting  weight  for  full-grown  coioks. 
'  I  have  seen  some  excellent  willow-legged  Duckwings  at  ex- 
hibitions, especiiJl^  from  the  midland  counties,  superior  to  the 
Black  Beds.  Exhibiting  the  same  fowls  too  often  in  the  saane 
season  is,  of  course,  very  injurious  both  to  their  health  and  ao- 
pearanee,  and  injures  their  breeding,  as  "Yobtmktrk"  justiy 
observes 

I  think  thai  Hr.  Thomas  Btatter,  of  Whitefield,  or  PiBdngton, 
near  Manchester,  has  exhibited  the  veiy  best  Brown  Beds  ever 
yet  seen,  one  of  his  cocks  sold  for  fifteen  guineas  the  other  d«7» 
and  two  Brown  Bed  stags  of  Mr.  Burgess's,  of  Whitchurah,  Salep* 
sold  for  £86  the  pair.  Mr.  Brierley,  of  Middleton,  Laneaabiref 
exhibits  the  best  Black-breasted  Beds,  and  Sir  St  George  €taio» 
the  next  beet,  I  think,  and  also  good  Duckwings.  Mr.  Oamo&f 
of  Thomton-le-Moors,  Chester,  had  lately  first-rate  Ghesbixe 

PileS.T-NBWMABEXT. 


WARNING. 


'Blaok 


Last  spring  I  purchased  from  a  dealer  in  the  "Aiaoa  i 
Country,"  a  Partridge  Cochin  cock.  He  appeared  to  baa  v^  1 
siq^edor  specimen  of  hia  .kind,  and  one  of  oar  ouiet  nolsa     ' 


JOUBKAL  09  HOiinOXTIiIUfiB  JkND  OOTTAaB  GAfiBBMBB. 


m 


ci  Cothiiis  afttrwudB  turn  him,  and  ooLpreBsed  an 
nipi^ihii  Ttannnting  hhn  iilTnitiiml  irith  my  own,  remarkmg  that 
Jbiflonlj  daradt  ww  a  alight  stain  in  the  breast.  Bat  what  has 
the  noQlt  roTaidddr 


Che  whole  of  the  fluff  on  his  legs  and 

.tmghB,  iaitead  ol  being,  as  before,  perfeetlj  Uaok,  oonsists  now 
tlu«>ii|^MMft  Off  fealheni  of  a  reddish  buff  ooloor  pencilled  with 
Uacdu  Xon  will  agree  with  me  that  it  took  something  more 
tiaaii  the  native  sinoke  of  the  region  aforesaid  to  dye  the  bird 
to  the  standflurd  ooloor,  and  that  this  is  one  more  among  the 
many  reyelations  of  shameful  dishonesty  which  have  been 
ttoim  time  to  time  brought  to  light  in  yoor  pages  as  a  warning 
to  others. — Glsbicus. 


POULTRY  SHOW  NEGLECTS. 

BjUUsuobb  of  ponltty  have,  I  fear,  frsqaent  oaose  of  com- 
pUdnt  atpdnst  maaagan  of  shows.  May  I  ask  yon  to  open  your 
odhmma  to  a  grieranee  ? 

The  Seeietaiy  of  the  Newport  Ponltzy  Show  offers  to  send  a 
o«tak)gae  of  entries  and  prises  to  any  one  on  receipt  of  eight 
stamps.  I  forwarded  the  stamps  on  Monday,  and  Thursday's 
poai,  even,  has  brought  no  oatalogne.  The  Show  was  only  open 
Taesda^  and  Wednesday,  and  my  birds  will  possibly  return 
home  this  erening,  and  the  Secretary  has  not  the  courtesy  to 
inform  me,  in  return  for  my  eight  stamps,  whether  I  take  any 
prizes  or  not. 

May  I  suggest,  that  exhibitors  would  be  glad  if  some  liberal- 
minded  Seeretai^  would  announce  in  his  schedule  that  every 
prizetaker  (or  if  realhr  liberal,  every  exhibitor),  should  receive 
n  catalogue  by  Hie  first  post  after  they  are  printed,  so  as  to 
initiate  the  movement. 

I  cannot  ask  for  more  space,  or  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
ilUberality  of  the  managers  of  some  of  the  poultry  shows  in 
refusing  to  exhibitors  free  tickets  of  admission.— An  Exhibitob. 


NEW  SHOREHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
It  would  have  been  more  courteous  if  "  Exhibitob  "  .  _ 
4B7),  had  applied  to  me  to  have  ascertained  the  reason  of  the 
delay  in  receiving  his  fowls  home.  I  can  assure  him  they  aU 
left  the  Shoreham  station  on  the  Friday,  most  of  them  before 
twelve  o'clock,  and  he  must  blame  the  ndlway  officials  and  not 
iu  for  their  detention.  There  can  be  no  wonder  at  the  birds 
having  been  in  a  bad  state  if  they  were  three  days  on  the  road, 
iritii  nothing  to  eat  all  the  time.  I  enclose  for  your  perusal 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  exhibitors,  idl  at  a  distance, 
«iq;>res8ing  their  thanks  for  the  care  and  attention  their  fowls 
had  evidently  received,  and  I  have  also  upwurds  of  sixty  letters 
from  exhibitors,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  prizes,  &c.,  and 
not  a  single  complaint  is  contained  in  one  of  them.  I  can 
only  say  that  there  was  an  unlimited  supply  of  food,  and  that 
Mr.  Shockley,  who  superintended  and  had  the  sole  control  and 
management  of  the  birds,  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  said 
that  at  no  show  which  he  had  ever  attended  was  there  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  food  at  his  command. — Ghablbb  Cork,  Hon. 
See. 

[The  letters  enelosed  by  Mr.  Cork  were  from  Essex,  War- 
ivickshire,  Suffolk,  Somerset,  and  elsewhere ;  all  expressive  of 
satisfaction.— Ens.  ] 


LEEDS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 

Thb  seventh  umiud  Show  of  the  Leeds  Smithfleld  Clvb  was  held  in  a 
snlendid  new  bnilding  in  the  Cattle  Market.  O wina  to  the  reetrietiona  of 
the  Cattle  Plague  Act  the  Show  was  this  year  oonfined  toPigi,  Poultry, 
Pifjeons,  and  Babbits.  The  building  is  very  soitable  for  a  show  of 
^akind,  being  eactenaiTe  and  only  one  storey  in  hei^^  hjdit  entering 
from  the  roof;  the  rows  of  the  pens  were  neatly  arranfled,  the  paths 
between  them  were  very  wide,  ana  the  whole  was  both  well  lighted  and 
wanned  with  ^. 

In  oompanag  the  nnniber  ol  entries  in  the  present*  year  in  the 
poultry  department  with  those  made  in  1864  and  1865,  we  find  them 
as  follows : — 

.^.  Ponltay.  Plfeons.  BabUts. 

1864       416       161       None. 

1865        703        158       40 

1866       487       181        40 


I  were  in  e?«ry  respeet  much  hi(^r  this  year  we 


Attnoagb  tae  ntues  wn 

flnd^  a  great  filling  off  in  tile  nnmber  of  oitries  in  the  miiliry  ds- 


in-  oompariflOB  with  hist  year's  Show;  bat  in  _^. 
ailight  mcieosa,  whilst  BahUts, agHs,  pointdowmracda.    Nest 


oomes  the  qoaliiy ,  which  from  year  to  vesr  is  a  flae  point  to  toneh 
upon ;  bat  sevenl  olassM  had  improved,  i^ulst  others  were  not  so 
mod.  as  oonld  be  desired.  Among  the  former  we  find  Hambnri^  and 
Black  Bantams,  and  among  the  latter  the  classes  for  Game  in  particnlar. 

The  11th  was  fine  and  frosty,  and  the  attendance  meagre  in  the 
extreme ;  but  after  six  o'clock  the  Tisiton  seemed  to  be  more  name- 
roos  and  cheerful;  bat  the  impression  apon  the  writer  was  that  it 
woold  be  a  failare  as  regards  money  matten,  and  eyery  one  seemed  to 
participate  in  it  whenerer  the  balance-sheet  was  brongnt  in  q[aesfcion. 

Class  11,  for  a  single  Game  cock  of  any  description,  comprised 
sixteen  entries.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  a  Black  Ued,  belon^png  to 
Ifr.  Boyes,  of  BoTeriey,  of  fair  quality,  bat  rather  striped  m  the 
hackle,  or,  as  Yorkshire  men  term  it,  "  rawker."  Mr.  Ayktayd  was 
second  with  a  Black  Bed  of  good  coloar,  whilst  Mr.  Hodgson  was  third 
with  a  Brown  Bed,  rather  overgrown  and  weak,  althoagh  we  fancy  he 
will  tarn  oat  good  with  a  httie  time  and  proper  care.  In  Buck- 
breasted  and  other  Beds  Mr.  Aykroyd  again  took  a  Terr  prominent 
position,  winning  the  cap  for  the  best  pen  of  Game.  Mr.  ^ashley  was 
second,  also  with  Black  Beds ;  the  cock  was  a  really  good  bird,  and 
had  he  been  well  supported  with  a  hen  most  likely  he  would  have  won 
the  cup,  as  the  hen  m  this  pen  was  very  coarse,  particnlarly  in  the 
head.  This  dass  was  restricted  to  old  birds,  and  contained  thirteen 
entries.  Next  came  the  class  for  Black-breasted  and  other  Bed  chick- 
ens, and  again  Mr.  Aykroyd  won,  this  time  with  Brown  Beds,  taldngthe 
first  prize  with  a  good  cockerel,  very  evenly  marked  on  the  bnast. 
Thia  dass  consisted  of  twenty-seven  entries,  but  no  less  than  five 
pens  were  vacant.  Classes  14, 15, 16,  and  17  were  for  Whites  and  mes, 
and  any  other  variety  in  the  order  named,  and  consisted  of  four,  six, 
eight,  and  twelve  entries  respectively.  Messrs.  Butcher,  Pashley, 
Boyes,  and  Firth  were  the  principal  winners,  with  birds  of  fair  average 
quality ;  but  the  most  noteworthy  bird  was  the  third-prize  Duckwing, 
with  such  a  tail  as  the  keenest  '*  Nbwmabkbt  "  ontio,  or  the  beet 
pencil  of  a  Harrison  Weir  would  sketch — such  a  tail  as  would  have 
pleased  the  most  fastidious  Dorking-fancier ;  and  the  writer's  opinion 
IS  that  a  heavy,  broad-feathered,  bob-tail  is  one  of  the  gi-eateat  lahlts 
a  Gtame  bird  can  be  posseesed  of,  and  cannot  stand  the  slightest  chance 
of  success  aoainst  a  neat  and  dose  switch  tail,  snohaa  is  ^enJly  met 
with  in  Buda  strains  of  Game  as  tho»e  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Ayk- 
royd, and  other  Game  exhibitors  too  nameroos  to  mention. 

Classes  18  and  19  represented  the  Dorking  section,  and  here  Mr. 
Bddon  was  first  in  the  dass  for  old  birds  with  a  really  t^lendid  ooek 
and  two  hens  of  fair  averaoe  merit.  This  pen  won  the  can  as  the 
best  pen  of  Doridngs,  carried  their  triumph  still  bicker  by  tsSdng  off 
the  nlver  cap  for  the  best  pen  of  pooltry  in  the  Ezhinfcion,  and  finally 
ended  their  Leeds  triumph  by  cnanging  owners  for  £20.  Mr.  Bel- 
don  seems  to  be  ^to  at  home  at  Leeds,  as  last  year  h»  was  eqnally 
sneoessful  in  winmog  a  similar  nriae  with  a  pen  ol  GoULen  Pohuida. 
We  must  not  forget  fir.  Albert  f  enton's  first-priase  Doiking  chickena. 

Classes  20  and  21  were  for  Spanufij  old  and  young  retpeotivdy,  and 
conaisted  of  six  and  thirteen  entries  in  both  classes.  Mr.  Belddn  took 
the  first  prize  and  cup,  and  Messrs.  Thresh,  Teebay,  and  Cannan  the 
other  prizes. 

Classes  22,  28,  24,  and  25  were  for  Coehirut  and  Mr.  Feoton  was 
sneoessful  in  taking  all  f oar  first  prizes,  besides  two  second  aad  an 
eqoal  number  of  third  prizes,  and  consequently  the  eap  for  the  beat 
pen  of  Cochins,  which  fell  to  the  Buffs ;  but  had  the  Judges  given  tha 
cap  to  their  darker-coloured  relatives,  Mr.  Fenton  would  have  been 
none  the  less  sratified  with  the  honour.  Certainly  eight  prizes  in  four 
classes,  with  thirty-seven  entries,  deserved  the  cap,  even  had  they  not 
contained  all  the  first  prizes. 

Now  for  Mr.  Beldon  and  tiie  HamburghSj  which  consisted  of  ten 
classes,  ranging  from  26  to  85  inclusive,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
ton  classes  Mr.  Bddon  was  first.  The  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Ham- 
burghs  fell  to  his  Silver-pendlled,  and  they  well  deserved  it;  bnt 
soch  was  the  diversi^  of  opinion,  that  had  Mr.  Henty  Pickles  been 
so  snccessfol  as  to  wm  tiie  first  prize  in  this  class,  it  would  not  have 
been  disgraced.  The  opinions  of  adepts  were  freelv  given  pro  taxd 
con,  with  reepeet  to  the  first  and  second-prize  birds  in  this  dass; 
some  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bddon's  birds,  but  the  writer  believes  thai 
the  best  judges  were  for  the  pen  of  Mr.  Piddes.  His  pullets  were  a 
perfect  matoh,  and  both  coekerds  were  slightly  faulty  in  their  combs, 
and  this  point  made  it  a  neck-and-neck  race  between  two  really  good 
pens,  backed  by  every  other  competing  pen  being  highly  commended. 
On  the  whole  Hamburshs  were  well  and  wortfailv  represented. 

Polanda  occupied  Classes  86  and  87,  and  asain  Mr.  Bddon  won  in 
both  classes  with  Silver ;  but  the  best  Poland  cock  in  these  classes 
was  that  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Gamall  in  Class  86.  His  crest  was  really 
something  wonderful,  and  although  mated  with  a  bad  hen  he  gained 
from  the  Judges  a  high  commendation.  Several  hens  in  these  nlamiw! 
were  troubled  with  crooked  tails,  and  particularly  one  of  the  first-prize 
hens. 

In  the  dass  for  farmyard  crosses,  or  any  other  variety,  BrahmaM^ 
Sidtansj  and  Creve  Cobws^  won  in  the  order  named. 

The  next  class  was  for  Black  Bantams^  and  they  were  good^— so 
good  that  Birmingham  first-prize  birds  coidd  not  gaia  the  Judges* 
notice.  Game  Bantams  occupied  Class  41,  and  consistM  of  twenty-nme 
entries,  and  Master  G.  Crosfand  won  all  the  three  prizes,  induding  the- 
cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Bantams  in  the  Show ;  he  took  the  first  and  ■•- 
cond  prises  with  ^ladc  Beds,  and  the  third  fell  to  his  famous  DnckwingiL 
This  class  contoinedsevecal  first-rate  birds,  and  Matter  Gtoaland  i 
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feel  proud  of  Us  Black  Rod  pnllets,  as  most  decidedly  they  were  of 
neftt  serrioe  to  him.  Among  Bantam  yarieties  was  a  pen  of  Buff 
'  Cochins  which  took  the  first  prize,  bat  these  do  not  seem  to  adranoe 
mnch,  and  will  require  seyeral  more  years  of  anxioos  care  and  attention 
before  they  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  fotignes  of  winter  and 
exhibition,  as  to  all  present  and  former  appoarauees  they  seem 
tronUed  with  idiocjy,  and  are  not  yot  suitable  for  the  districts  in  which 
the^  hare  appeared  as  competitors  for  poultry  honours.  They  are  both 
delicate,  difficult  to  breed,  and  as  nearly  deyoid  of  sense  as  can  possibly 
be  imagined,  but  beautiful  to  the  eye  when  once  in  good  condition. 

Rouen  Duels  consisted  of  eight  pens,  and,  if  we  except  the  first  and 
second  prize  pens,  were  bad.  Aylesburys  were  still  worse,  the  second- 
prize  had  yellow  beaks  and  were  not  too  heavy,  whilst  the  third-prize 
pen  weighed  to  all  a]>pearance  not  more  than  15  lbs.  for  tiie  tnree. 
The  Ducks  exhibited  in  the  class  for  any  variety  were  good,  and  so 
were  those  in  the  S0«.  selling  class. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  many  disqualifications  which  were  posted  up 
for  trimming,  ono  case  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass — ^it  was  the  Blaca 
Hamburgh  cock  with  ono  sickle  feather  tied  on  so  clumsily  that  he 
could  not  keen  it  straight  with  his  other  tail  feathers,  and  Mr.  William 
Worsley,  of  Middlot'>u,  ought  to  feci  ashamed  of  his  omiership.  This 
was  the  grossest  case  of  disqualification  for  trimming  in  the  whole 
Show,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  was  a  good  bird  and  shame- 
fully spoiled. 

In  Pigeons  Mr.  Frederick  Crossley  won  the  cup  with  Powters. 

The  Judges,  of  whom  the  names  wiU  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
prize  list  published  last  week,  gave  general  satisfaction,  although  one  or 
two  cases  of  grumbling  were  heard. 


NEWPORT    (MONMOUTH)    POULTRY 
EXHIBITION. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  although  on  some  former  occasions  the 
entries  for  the  Newport  Show  were,  perhaps,  more  numeroas,  the 
duality  of  the  birds  shown  this  year  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
Ifanagers  of  this  Show,  always  desirous  to  secure  public  favour,  do  all 
they  can  to  aooommodate  their  prize  schedule  to  the  wishes  of  exhibi- 
tors, and  thus  year  by  year  the  Newport  Show  increases  in  the  general 
estimation  of  poultry  fanciers ;  and  a  glimpse  over  the  prize  Ust  will 
proye  to  our  readers  that  most  of  our  noted  breeders  of  exhibition 
poultry  joined  in  the  competition.  That  well-known  breeder,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Williama,  of  Springbank,  Welshpool,  was  among  the  most  sue- 
eesafol  exhibitors  of  Game  fowls,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that 
this  gentleman's  eap>birds  (Duokwings)  were  shown  not  only  true  to 
leather,  bat  in  most  unexceptionable  condition.  Mr.  Bodbard's  silver- 
nap  Spanish  were  worthy  representatives  of  his  celebrated  strain, 
and  the  competition  was  here  b^  no  means  a  small  one.  Dorkings  as 
a  class  were  good,  and  the  third-prize  (White),  although  competing 
with  Dorkings  of  all  colours,  left  little  to  be  desired,  though  strange  to 
say,  in  these  poultry-loving  days,  tbey  were  entered  at  a  guinea  the 
pen  of  three  birds.  In  Coaiiiis,  Mr.  Kodbnrd's  well-known  Fartridge- 
eolonred  birds  were  the  cup  pen.  The  Brahman  were  good;  and  in 
Hottdmrghs  the  Golden-spangled,  Silver-spangled,  and  the  Silver- 
peneilled  were  the  most  meritorious.  The  class  for  Pblands  (any 
variety),  brought  out  some  of  the  best  Silver-spangled  seen  for  some 
time  past.     Some  very  good  Silver-laced  Sobrignts  were  also  shown. 

The  Aylesbury  Ducks  were  as  good  as  possible,  but  some  of  the 
very  best  of  the  Kouens  arrived  too  late  for  competition.  Mr.  Fowler, 
of  AvMbuxy,  took  tiie  first  place  for  (kese^  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
flay  that  every  pen  of  Turkeys  was  most  commendable. 

A  **  Selling  Class  "  of  fifty- three  pens  brought  out  many  excellent 
mediuens ;  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Walsall,  winning  with  a  pen  of  Black 
Spaniflh,  that  looked  like  a  good  investment,  even  in  these  troaUesooie 
times,  at  SOs. 

The  "  sweeps  "  for  single  oocks  were  scarcely  equal  to  our  wishes, 
and  it  seenu  Uiat  generally  these  classes  cease  to  be  public  favourites, 
■imply  on  account  of  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  entries 
that  will  be  attained.  £yen  a  single  entry  of  a  really  good  bird  caused 
ita  owner  to  lose  \s.  by  his  attempt  in  this  doss,  though  winning. 

The  classes  for  Pifftons  were  many  of  them  very  go^,  though  some- 
what more  limited  than  heretofore  as  to  numbers.  A  very  fine  pair 
of  White  Powters  were  the  winners  of  the  first  prize,  and  a  scarcely 
less  showy  pen  of  Beds  were  second  to  them.  Mr.  Percival,  of  the 
Oaklands,  Birmingham,  was  the  winner  of  both  the  Tumbler  prizes 
with  very  good  birds.  In  Fantails,  White  were  first,  and  a  pen  of 
yeiy  good  Bed  second,  both  being  the  property  of  Mr.  Yaidley.  In 
the  Any  other  variety  of  Pigeons  a  pair  of  Spoti  were  first,  the  second 
prize  Ming  given  to  a  very  good  pair  of  Blue  Bunts,  shown  by  the 
National  Poultry  Company,  who  also  exhibited  some  capital  varieties 
of  French  fowls. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  fine  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  attendance  of  nobility  and  gentry  quite  equal  to  that  of  former 
years. 

Gamji  (Black  or  Brown-breasted  Beds).— First,  J.  H.  WUliams,  Welsh- 
pool. Second,  S.  Dnpe,Batb.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Bradley,  Worcester. 

Oamb  (Duokwings  or  other  Oreys  And  Blues).— First  and  Cup,  J.  H. 
Williams.    Second,  W.  Dunning,  Newport.  Kslop. 

Oamb  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  Thomas.  Beoond,  T.  Fletcher, 
Great  Malyem.    Comsieiided,  J.  W.  Jones ;  T.  Fletcher. 


BFAimR.— First  aad  Onp,  J.  B.  Bodbard,  Wrlngton,  Bristol. 
Aee,  Ystalyfora,  Bwaaseo.  Highly  CommcBdsd,  G.  Lamk  ' 
Heath,  Calne.   Commended,  Mrs.  J.  Dmmmond,  Boyne  Bill, 

DoRKiMos  (Coloured).— First  and  Cup,  J.  LogaUj  renwem,  Kant; 
Second,  C.Lyne.  Third,  H.  J.  Bvans,  Cardiff.  Highly  Commended^ 
Nicholas,  Valpas;  National  Poultry  Company,  Bromley,  Xeni;  W. 
Peaoey,  Chelworth,  Tetbary;  Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan,  Baperza  Cantle.  Catt- 
mended,  Mrs.  E.  Herbert,  iJansantffraed. 


CocHiH-CBiirA  (Coloured:.- First  and  Cup,  J.  R.  Bodterd. 
Hiss  J.  Mflward,  Newton  8t  Loe,  Bristol     Highly  ^ 
lltephens,  WalsaU. 

Cochin'Chxm A  (White).— Prise,  J.  Gardiner,  BristoL 

BoAHV A  PooTUA.- First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Second,  I^nd  Tre- 
degar. Commended,  H.  Stephenson,  Oxfora ;  A.  H.  Dnunmond,  Hoideir- 
head  Thicket,  Berks. 

Hambubohs  (Gold-pencilled).— First,  B.  H.  Nicholas.  Second,  CLfne. 
Commended,  H.  Pickles,  Jan.,  Mkipton. 

HAMBumoHS  (Sllver-penciUed).—First,  J.  Holland,  Woicest«r.  Oeiwuna, 
H.  Pickles,  Jon.  HlghlT  Commended.  Mrs.  Matthews,  TnAmmoek  ;  J. 
liOffaii.     Commended,  T.  J.  Harrison,  KendsL 

Hambubou  (Gold-BpaBfled).~-Fir8t  and  Cop,  H.  PlcUaSfiun.  BmoonA, 
T.  Fletcher.  Highly  Commended,  a  A  a  Aabton,  Mottiaa;  T.FWCeh«r ; 
A.  K.  Wood,  Castle  Dorrington,  near  Derby. 

Haxbcbohs  (SUver-mangled).— First,  A.  IL  Wood.  Seecnd,  J.FUUasi«, 
Newchurch.  near  Manehester.  HlgUv  Commended,  N.  Barter,  Wj  imwith  \ 
J.  Kilvert,  Ludlow.  Commended,  Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan ;  Natiooal  Ponlftcj 
Company ;  T.  Fletcher. 

PoLANDs  (Any  variety^— First,  J.  Percival,  Hsrbome,  Birmingham. 
Second,  Mrs.  Blay,  Worcester.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Knton,  Hinton, 
near  Bath. 

CaivB  Cgbur,  La  FLicHX,  on  HounA]is.—Firpt  and  Second,  Natinwaa 
Poultry  Compsny  (La  Fleche.  Houdans).  Third,  Col.  Stuart  Woztley, 
London.  Highly  Commended,  CoL  etnart  WorUey ;  National  Poalti7  Ooii»> 
pany  iCr^ve  Coeur). 

Babtams  (Game).— First  and  Cup,  T.  Davlea,  Newport.  Second,  W. 
Bradley.  Worof  stor.    Commerded,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Baktaus  (Blacker  White,  clean -legged).— First,  E.  Cambridge,  Bristol. 
Second,  T.  Davies.    Highly  Commended,  B.  Cambridge. 

Baktams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  8.  ft  B.  AshUm  (Sllyer-laoed  Se- 
bright).   f)Ccond,  T.  Davies  (Silver-laced  Sebright). 

Amy  Other  Distinct  Bkbed.— First,  Miss  K.  E.  Lamb,  WolveiluuBp- 
ton  (Negroes).  Second  and  Third,  B.  H.  Nlohdas.  Fonrth,  Kationol 
Poultry  Company  (GneldresL  Fifth,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath  (Molayw). 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Blay,  Worcester  (Andalnsiana) ;  AshUm  and 
Booth.  Broadbottom,  Mottram  (Black  Hamburghs).  Commended,  R.  H. 
Nicholas;  J.  M.  ToUoy,  Worcester  (Silkies). 

OuiNEA  Fowls.— First,  R.  H.  Nicholas.  Second,  Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan. 
Commended,  R.  H.  Niohoks ;  Mrs.  Blay. 

Ducks  (Aylesbory).— First  and  Second.  J.  K.  Fowler.  Third,  i.  Logon. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Llewellyn;  H.  J.  Evans,  CardiiT;  J.  XiOenn; 
Hon.  r.  C.  Morgan. 

DccKS  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Logan.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler.  lUrd,  Mrs. 
Matthews,  Tredunuock. 

Geese.— First,  J.  K.  Fowler.    Second,  Mrs.  Matthews.    Third,  J.  I^flon* 

TcaKETB.— First,  J.  Lognn.  Second.  Miss  i.  MiJiranL  Third,  H.  J. 
Evaos.  Hl(;hly  Commended,  Lord  Tredegar;  iiT9.  UeweUyn,  Court  Cole- 
man,  Bridgend ;  Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan ;  E.  Bvecett,  Monmouth ;  Mrs.  Bnloeli, 
Chepstow. 

Selling  Class.- First,  T.  Rogers,  Wallhouao.  Second.  NationalPoultiry 
Company  (Cr*vo  Ca;ar).  Third,  E.  Shaw.  Plas  Wilmot,  Oswestry.  Hiffhly 
Commended,  J.  Lof^an  (Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs) ;  J.  G«rdiner(WhUe 
Cochin).  Commended,  J.  Logan  ;  Mrs.  E.  Herbert;  T.  Fletcher;  T. Daviaa 
(BanUms) ;  Mrs.  £.  Everett ;  C.  Harris,  Maindee  Park.  Newport  (Brohmas); 
R.  H.  Nicholas  (Sebright  Bantnms,  Dorkings,  and  Silver- pendlled  Ham- 
burghs) ;  Miss  J.  Milwsrd  (Indian  Ducks). 

Extra  Stock.- Highly  Commended,  Hon.  F.  C.  Morgan  ^ White  Pcmvlan 
Musk  Ducks.. 

SWEEPSTAKE^  FOR  SINGLE  COCK'. 

Spavish.- Prise,  T.  Ace.    Hij^hly  Commended,  G.  Lunb. 

DoRKiKo.— Prise,  Mrs.  Matthews. 

Game.— Prise.  S.  Dnpe,  Evercreech,  Bath.  Commended,  G.  S.  Sains- 
bury,  DevlEes ;  J.  H.  WUliams. 

Cochin-Chzxa.— Prize,  National  Poultry  Company.  Commended,  J. 
Butler,  YsUlyfera. 

Oahe  Bamtax.— Priae,  J.  M.  ToUey.  ConmeAded,  £.  C.  Phillipa, 
Yermylach,  near  Brecon ;  J.  Percival. 

Amy  otheb  Yakzett.— Prise,  T.  Fletcher. 

PIGEONS. 

Cabrxbbs.— First  and  Second,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham. 

PowTBBS.— First,  H.  Yardley.    Second,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts. 

TuMBLBBS.- First  and  Second,  J.  Percival,  Birmingham.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  BeestOn,  Jan.,  Machen ;  H.  Tardlcj-. 

Fantails.- First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Highly  Cossmended,  Mios 
J.  Milword. 

Ant  otheb  Yabxett.— First,  H.  Yardley  (Spots).  Second,  National 
Poultry  Company  (Black  Runts).  Third,  A.  Hiddleton,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire (Black  Magpies).  Highly  Commended,  C.  D.  FhSllipe  (Arch- 
angels).   Commended,  H.  Yardley  (Black  Magpies j. 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  was  the  Arbi- 
trator. 


YORK  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY,  Ac. 
{From  a  Correspondent.) 
TAz  Yorkshire  Society's  annual  Exhibition,  of  which  the  prise  list 
was  puUtshed  last  week,  was  this  year  attended  with  nnnsnal  racoess. 
The  poultry  classes  were  well  represented  from  the  yards  of  many 
leading  exhibitors.  Dorkings  headed  the  list,  and  comprised  many 
birds  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Pease's  pen  in  adults  wen  iaunetfotely 
claimed  at  the  low  price  put  on  them.  We  particularly  notioed  ■oma 
pens  that  contained  indiridnally  exoellent  specimens,  bat  not  Bsatahed 
pen.    In  several  instances  coloured  birds  and  Salver^  • 
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Ox«js  were  shown  together,  and  consequently  had  to  be  passed  oyer  by 
the  Judges,  although  had  they  been  othenrise  ntatched  they  might 
have  occupied  a  different  position  in  the  prize  list.  Spaniah  were  not 
nii]tie^BS,,bat  contained  some  first-rate  pens  of  adult  and  young  birds. 
In  the  former  Mr.  Beldon  stood  pre-eminent,  the  two  hens  being  espe- 
cially worihr  of  notice.  Oochina  as  a  class  were  not  up  to  the  mark ; 
the  pvize-iniiners  were,  howerer,  good  speoimatts.  Hamimrghy  Qame^ 
and  the  pther  olaisoe  were  well  Med,  and  of  average  merit,  and  we 
notioed  before  the  doee  of  the  Show  several  pens  had  ohanffed  hands. 
In  the  elasB  for  Anir  other  variety  Mr.  Thompson  would  nave  been 
ondoubtedly  first  with  a  fine  pen  of  Crcve  Codor  had  a  pair  of  birds 
been  shown  instead  of  three,  Mr.  Hustler's  Hondans  taking  first 
honours. 

Pigeons  were  numerous  and  particularly  good.  The  much-ooveted 
cup,  Tslue  £5,  given  by  the  Pigeon>fanciers  of  York  to  the  most  sue- 
cesafbl  exhibitor,  broiuht  into  competition  many  of  the  finest  v^jaci- 
mena  in  the  classes.  Mr.  Thackray  proved  the  successful  competitor, 
closely  pressed  b^  Mr.  Hawley,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  extra  prize 
of  £1.  Carriers  were  only  an.  indifferent  class,  the  first-prize  cock 
being  a  bird  almost  devoid  of  wattle,  though  long  in  face  and  rather 
good  in  style.  In  hens,  Mr.  Hawley's  first-prize  bird  we  considered 
the  best  Carrier  in  the  Show.  Powters  were  excellent.  Mr.  Thack- 
niy*8  first-prize  Blue  cock  and  hen  were  remarkable  alike  for  length 
of  feather  and  limb,  the  two  birds  measuring  at  least  40  inches. 
Tumblers  and  Fantails  were  particularly  good;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  meritorious  class  in  the  £xJiibition  was  that  for  Barhs,  Mr.  Gell, 
of  York,  taking  both  prizes.  This  gentleman  exhibited  four  pens, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  exhibitor  in  this  class  could 
send  such  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  Mr.  Thaokray's  highly-com- 
mended pen  contained  the  cock  which  has  been  so  frequently  a  suc- 
eessfnl  prize-winner  in  other  hands.  The  old  champion  is  now  past 
his  best,  and  was  shown  with  only  an  indifferent  hen.  Jacobins  were 
good,  especially  Mr.  Boyd's  first-prize  Blacks.  Turbits  numbered 
twenty-six  entries,  and  we  must  confess  we  cannot  see  that  the  Judges 
in  this  daes  came  to  a  correct  decision  in  their  awards.  A  pair  of 
Silvers,  bad  in  colour  and  small  in  frill,  took  the  first  honours.  Mr. 
Thackray's  Yellows  and  Mr.  Hawley's  Beds  were  in  our  opinion  a 
very  near  approach  to  the  standard  of  excellence.  Owls  were  not 
numerous,  but  comprised  some  first-rate  specimens ;  and  in  Trumpeters 
the  competition  was  somewhat  severe.  The  second-prize  birds,  a  pair 
of  fine  Mottles,  were  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  nrst-nrize  Blacks 
were  not  even  in  crest  and  poor  in  colour.  The  Black  Mottles  being 
two  cocks,  first-rate  birds,  were  passed  without  notice.  The  class  for 
'*  Any  other  variety,"  brought  together  a  large  entry  of  very  superior 
birds,  Messrs.  Thackray  and  Hawley  being  first  and  second,  and  the 
National  Poultry  Company  were  mghly  commended,  especially  for 
J2iuitB  and  German  Ice. 

Two  silver  medals  -were  awarded  for  the  best  pair  of  Powters  and 
Ba^  hred  in  1866,  the  former  given  by  Mr.  W.  Massey  and  the  latter 
bj  the  Society.  In  Powters,  Mr.  Hawley  was  first,  and  we  noticed  a 
pair  of  young  Bines,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  York,  well 
and  evenly  matched,  and  altogether  a  veiy  promising  pair.  The 
medal  for  young  Barbs  was  awarded  to  Mr.  £.  M.  Boyds.  This  pair 
of  birds  were  so  highly  dressed  in  the  eye  that  at  the  close  of  the  Show 
they  were  all  but  blind,  and  we  fear  the  owner  will  have  cause  to  re- 
gret using  such  means  on  otherwise  a  promising  pair.  More  than  one 
pair  in  this  class  were  certainly  nearer  two  years  old  than  birds  of  the 
present  season. 

Amongst  other  attractions  at  the  Exhibition  was  Mr.  Schroder's 
patent  incubator,  exhibited  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Massey,  and  many 
connoisseurs  in  the  art  of  egg-hatching  expressed  their  approbation  of 
it  as  a  most  useful  invention. 

In  conclusion  we  may  congratulate  the  Committee  on  the  good 
management  of  the  Exhibition  throughout ;  every  care  and  attention 
was  paid  to  the  valuable  collection  of  birds  entrusted  to  their  care, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  exhibitors  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 


Another  correspondent  says  that  the  first  and  second-prize  Turkeys 
bad  private  marks — namely,  a  red  band  and  a  white  band. 


NANTWICH  POULTRY  SHOW. 
I  SEE  in  your  iasne  of  the  4th  inst.  a  complaint  respeoting 
the  length  of  time  poultry  are  likely  to  be  kept  at  the  Nant- 
wich  Show.  Your  correspondent  mentions  Tuesday  as  the 
day  of  their  being  sent  off.  He  is  labouring  under  a  mistake. 
All  poultry  received  by  rail  are  to  be  sent  from  the  Hall  on  the 
Monday  morning.  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  showing,  is  our 
New  Market,  and  to  close  early  in  the  day  (which  we  should  have 
to  do  if  the  poultry  had  to  be  returned  that  evening),  would  be 
to  diminish  our  receipts  very  much,  and  this  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  bear.  It  would  save  us  much  trouble  if  we  could  so 
send  them.  We  tried  it  one  year,  but  the  results  were  such  as 
to  bring  us  to  our  present  decision — ^viz.,  to  keep  the  birds  till 
Monday  morning.  .  The  complaint  of  their  being  deprived  of 
soft  food  will  not  apply  to  us.  We  give  them  both  soft  food 
and  steeped  grain,  and  the  birds  have  every  attention.  On  the 
Sunday  they  will  be  quite  private ;  one  or  two  of  the  Com- 


mittee, and  the  feeder  by  turn  being  with  them.  Ab  our  next 
Show  is  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  1867,  Ohristmas-diqr 
will  not  interfere  with  the  arrangements. — B.  H.  Bhodbb,  Sec. 


The  prize  schedule  of  the  Nantwich  Poultry  Show,  fixed  io 
take  place  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  February  next,  independently 
of  a  very  liberal  list  of  prizes,  limited  exclusively  to  residents 
within  a  circle  of  thirteen  miles  of  Nantwich,  offers  three 
valuable  silver  cups  respectively  to  the  best  Baff  Cochin  cockerel 
and  pullet,  the  best  pair  of  Buff  Cochin  pullets,  and  the  best 
Game  cock  and  hen,  of  any  colour.  Additional  second  and 
third  prizes  wiU  also  be  given  in  this  competition,  though  these 
prizes  are  open  to  all  comers.  The  Committee  are  well  known 
among  exhibitors  for  the  great  care  taken  of  the  speoimens 
whilst  under  their  management.  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Teebay 
are  appointed  as  the  Arbitrators. 


NORTH  BRITISH  COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 

Thb  eighth  annual  Exhibition  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  was  held  in  the 
Trades'  Hall,  Glossford  Street,  Glasgow,  on  the  20th  and  21st  inst. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Members'  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  the  Society  to  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitor  in  1866, 67,  and  68.— Gained  in  1866  by  James  Montgomery, 
Belfast. 

An  Oil-painted  Portrait  of  hhort  faced  Almond  Tumblers.— F.  T.  Wilt- 
shire, Croydon. 

tfilver  medal,  presented  by  A.  Pinto  Leite,  Esq.,  for  the  best  Powter 
Gock.-^.  Montgomery. 

BUrer  Medal,  presented  by  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pair  of  Black 
Pied  Powters,  bred  in  1886.— First,  J.  Montgomery.  Second,  D.  Gordon, 
Glasgow.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Montgomery.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Wallace,  Glasgow.    Commended,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

Silver  medal,  presented  by  M.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pair  of 
White  Powters,  bred  in  1866.~Fir8t,  J.  Grant,  Corstorphine.  Second,  G. 
Ure.  Very  Highly  Gommendod,  J.  Montgomery.  Highly  Commended, 
A.  Heath,  Came.    Commended,  T.  Short,  Glasgow. 

Silver  medal,  presented  by  John  Geddes,  jun.,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Bine  Pied  Powters,  bred  in  1866.— First,  J.  Montgomery.'  Second,  G.  Ure. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Dunoch,  Edinburgh.    Commended,  J.  Porteous,  Edinburgh. 

Silver  medal,  presented  by  George  Maclean,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Bed  Pied  Powters,  bred  In  1866.— First,  G.  Ure.  Second,  J.  MontgMmery. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Montgomery.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure. 
Commended,  A.  Wright,  Edinbarsh. 

Snver  medal,  presented  by  Matthew  Stuart,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Yellow  Pled  Powters,  bred  in  1866.— First,  G.  Ure.  Second,  J.  Mont- 
gomery. Very  Highly  Commended  and  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure. 
Commended,  J.  Montgomery. 

Silver  medal,  presented  by  James  Huie,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pair  of  Mealy 
Pied  Barred  Powters,  bred  in  1866.— First.  W.  Lightbodv,  Glasgow. 
Second,  .M.  Sanderson,  Edinburgh.  Very  Highly  Commended,  M.  Stuart. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Wallace. 

Silver  medal  or  jB2  2s.,  presented  by  a  Friend,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Carriers  (Black  and  Dun  excepted),  bred  in  1866.— First,  J.  C.  Ord» 
Pimlico,  London.    Second,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield. 

Silver  medal  or  £2  2».,  presented  by  Frederick  Else,  Esq ,  for  the  best 
pair  of  f^hort-faced  Almonds,  bred  in  18G6.— First,  M.  Stuart.  Second, 
J.  Ford,  Monkwell  Street,  London. 

Silver  medal  or  Jti  2«.,  presented  by  Joseph  Frame,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
pair  of  Barbs,  bred  in  1866.— First,  J.  H.  Frame^arluke.  Second,  C.  W. 
Brown,  Weetwood.  Third,  J.  Montgomery.  jSighly  Commended  and 
Gomjuended,  H.  M.  Madure,  Manchester. 

Silver  cup,  value  £8  8«,  presented  by  J.  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Sanderland, 
for  the  best  pair  of  Jacobins  bred  in  1866.— Cup,  G.  Bulpin,  Bridgewater. 
Second,  G.  A.  Brown.  Third,  £.  Homer.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure. 
Commended,  G.  White. 

Silver  medal  or  £^  23.,  presented  by  George  Ure,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pair 
Foreign  Owls.— First  and  Second,  J.  Fieldingjun.  Third,  F.  Else.  Hi^y 
Commended,  J.  Montgomery.    Commended,  E.  Homer. 

Hilver  medal,  presented  by  J.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  for  the  best  pair 
of  Black  Carriers,  bred  in  186C.— First,  E.  Homer,  Harewood.    Second, 

F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London.  Third,  J.  Muir.  Hlffhly  Commended,  J.  B. 
Rennoidr  Helensburgh.    Commended,  G.  A.  Wherland,  Cork. 

Silver  medal  or  £2  2*.,  presented  by  C.  M.  Royds,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pair 
of  Dun  Carriers,  bred  in  1866.— First,  G.  A.  Wherland.  Second,  H. 
Holman.  Third,  F.  Else.  Highlv  Commended,  G.  Ure.  Commended,  J. 
WaUace. 

CLASS  PRIZES  GIVEN  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 

Powters  (BInck).— CoeA.«.— Finst  and  Second,  J.  Montgomery.    Third, 

G.  Ure.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Montgomery.  Commended,  J.  Wallace. 
£r«fM.— First  and  Second,  J.  Muntsomery.  Third,  J.  Butler,  Glasgow. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Montgouiory.    Commended,  G.  Ure. 

PowTBBs  (White).— Cocik«.—Firbt,  J.  Montgomery.  Second,  G.  Ure. 
Third,  J.  Wallace.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Cochran,  Glasgow.  Com- 
mended, J.  Grant.  JH«fu.— First  and  Third,  A.  Heath.  Second,  G.  Uro. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Grant.    Commended,  J.  Cochran. 

PowTSRS  (Blue).— Cocft*.— First,  M.  Stuart.  Second,  G.  Ure.  Tbird, 
F.  Keir,  Edinburgh.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Uro.  Commended,  J.  Mont- 
gomery. flipn».— First  and  Third,  J.  Montgomery.  Second,  G.  Ure. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Luis,  Edinburgh.    Commended,  W.  Ligfatbody. 

PowTBRS  (Red).— Coc&t.— First  and  Third,  J.  Montgomery.  Second, 
M.  Stuart.  Hiffhly  Commended  and  Commended,  J.  Montgomery.  H»m. 
— First,  Second,  and  Third,  J.  Montgomery.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Uro. 
Commended,  T.  C.  ft  E.  Newbitt,  Epworth. 

Pownuta  (Yellow).— CoeJkt.— First,  G.  Ure.  Second,  J.  M'Farlane, 
ToUcross.    Third,  J.  Montgomery.    Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure.    Com- 
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,e.T7ra.  JKuM.— Ffnt,  J.  WallMc.  fleoooS,  JT.  BotlrrflB.  IbM, 
HIgUf  OoBUDtndad  mid  Oo—BMPiad,  J.  MoBtgioBiOTT. 
I  (MaftlyWOIcMdM^Fint,  O.  Un.  8MMd,  O.  M 'KaaMlc.  TfaM, 
J.  PortMoa.  HIglily  CommndMl,  M.  tttiurt.  Oommendad,  W.  U^it- 
body.  Heiii^-Flnt,  M.  teadanan.  Second,  G.  Ute.  Third,  G.  WbiU, 
Paidey.  Higklj  Oommmdad,  J.  A.  TIiobm,  OImvow.  OonmMxided, 
G.  Un. 

PowiHM  (Any  otbtr  ma*kiag»)^^Coeki.~~Vini,  J.  RnthTWi  (Wliita 
nitfked).  Beoond,  J.  Montgomery.  Third,  G.  Ure  (8^uh).  Highly 
OiiWimMided,  F.  Kelr.  Oommended,  G.  Ure  (Bpleeh).  Hinu.— FlrH,  J. 
Miiir,  OkMpnr.  Beeond,  G.  White,  Pftisley.  Thbd,  M.  atant  (Oheeker). 
ided,  J.  Kontgonery.  Gomnended,  K.  Btnitft  (Cheoker). 
(BlMk).->a>elei.-Firtt  and  Second,  T.  CoUey,  Sheffield. 
Third,  G.  Ure.  Highlr  Oommended,  G.  Ure.  GommendedlJ.  Wallace. 
H«M.--*nMt,  J.  Hontgomery.  Second,  G.  Ura.  Third,  H.  Hnlinan. 
Highly  Coanended  and  Commanded,  G.  Ure. 

(MBBiBBa  (Don).— CV>ele0.— Flrat,  J.  MontgomeiT.  Second,  G.  Ure. 
Third,  J.  Wallace.  Hlglily  Commended,  F.  Elie.  Commended,  G.  Ure. 
Hcitf.— Fltataad  Second,  G.  Ure.  Third,  F.  Blie.  Highly  (Commended, 
J.  Montgomery.    Commended,  T.  CoUey. 

Cabbzuw  (Any  other  eoIoar).—  CoeiM.  — First  and  Third,  T.  CoUey. 
Second,  HljKhly  Commended,  and  Coaunended,  J.  C.  Ord.  Hen»,— 
First  and  Second,  T.  CoUey.  Third,  Highly  Commended,  and  Com- 
BMfTJaH,  J.  0.  Ord. 

Almohimi  (Short-taoed).— First,  Portrait,  and  Third,  F.  T.  Wiltshire 
Croydon.  Second,  J.  Wallace.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ford.  Com- 
mended, F.  Blse. 

MovEKSs  (Short-faced).— First,  G.  Ure.  Second,' W.  H.  C.  Oatea,  Bes- 
thorpe.    Thfrd,  H.  Yardley,  Bfcmingham. 

AoATBa  (Short-faced).— First,  J.  Ford,  flecond,  T.  Short  Third,  J. 
Fielding,  Jon.,  Bochdale.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure.  Commended,  J. 
Msir. 

Bibbs.— SU-ver  medal  or  £%  3f.,  presented  by  a  Friend.— First,  J. 
Montgomery.  Second,  J.  Bromily,  Tongmoor.  Third,  G.  W.  Brown. 
i^Khly  Commended,  G.  W.  Brown.    Commended,  H.  Yardley. 

Fartaxxa^— surer  medal,  or  49  Si .  presented  hy  George  White, 
First,  F.  JUse.  Second,  J.  Sharpe,  Johnatone.  Thisd,  H.  Xaidley. 
Commended,  G.  Ure.    Commended,  G.  W.  Brown. 

JAoaBZBS.— SilTcr  medal  or  £3  9t.,  preranted  by  James  Moir,  Esq.— 
WtrtL  E.  Homer.  BecondjJ.  B.  Bennaras,  Hdensbnrgh.  Third,  J.  Sharpe. 
m^Uy  Oommandsd,  G.  White.  Commended,  J.  G.  A.  Spence,  Mussel- 
burgh. 

TBUxncmui  (Mottled  or  Black).— Silver  medal  or  £3  SU.,  preaented  by 
a  tiiend.— Fixat,  J.  Montgomasy.  Second,  J.  Wallace.  Third,  E.  Homer. 
Highly  Commended,  G.  White.    Commended,  J.  I^sng,  Irvine. 

nuMPBTBBS  (White).— Silver  medal  or  £2  2«.,  presented  bv  A.  B.  Boyd, 
Bsa«— First,  W.  H.  C.  Oates,  Beathorpe.  Secona  and  Thira,  C.  Bnlpin. 
Highly  Commended,  A.  B.  Boyd,  Trinity,  Edlnbuigh.    Conunended,  F. 


'ffighly 


Tdbbxis.— AOver  medsl  or  £8  i$^  presented  by  J*  B.  Bennaids,  Esq.— 
First.  G.  W.  Brown.  Second,  B.  Faterson,  Mehraae.  Third,  J.  Percival, 
Peckham  Bye,  London.  Highly  Commended,  G.  W.  Blown.  Commended, 
J.  Montgomerv. 

Owls  (Not  foreign).— SUver  m^dal  or  £2  9i.,  preaented  by  Thomas 
Short,  Eio.— First,  J.  PerdvaL  Second  and  Third,  C.  Bnlpin.  Highly 
Commended  H.  Tardley.    Commended,  J.  H.  Frame. 

MuBS^— Fhnit,  W.  Cheyne,  Aelkirk.  Second,  W.  B.  Pads,  Melrose.  Third, 
J.  ft  D.  Grav,  Kllbarehan.  Hl^y  Commended,  M.  Blid&ard,  Dnmbarton. 
Commended,  T.  C.  Bensop. 

Bbabds  AMD  BiXDS.— Fust,  J.  Perdval.  Second,  W.  E^  C.  Oates  (Beards). 
Third,  J.  Sharpe  (Beards).    Highly  (Commended,  J.  Fielding,  inn. 

Dbaooks.— First,  H.  Tardley.  Second,  J.  Wallace.  Third,  J.  Bell,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wallace.  Commended,  H. 
Tardley. 

TniBLBBa  (Common).— First,  J.  Sharpe.  Second,  G.  W.  Brown.  Third, 
J.  PercivaL  Highly  Commended,  C.  Bnlpin.  Commended,  T.  Bole, 
Durham. 

ABT  Othbb  Bbbbd.— First  and  Second,  J.  Montgomery  (Lace  Fantails). 
Third,  J.  WaUace  (Lahorea).  Highly  Commended,  G.  W.  Brown.  Com- 
mended, A.  B.  Boyd  (SehiUers). 

Judobs.— W.  B.  TsgBtmeier,  Esq.,  £.  JL.  Ckndcer,  Esq.,  James 
Miller,  Eiq. 


HYBRIDISATION. 

I  AM  just  now  interested  in  the  sabjeot  of  hybridisation, 
which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
reoeived.  I  am  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  careful  observers 
the  history  of  as  many  hybrid  stocks  as  possible,  tracing,  how- 
ever,  the  history'  of  eaeh  from  year  to  year  rather  than  giving 
general  impressions.  I  believe  that  yon  httve  had  more  ex- 
perience of  hybrids  than  any  other  English  bee-keeper,  and 
I  should  feel  myself  under  great  obligation  if  you  would  favour 
me  with  any  pafticulars  of  one  or  more  stocks  that  you  think 
msj  be  serviceable. 

The  points  on  which  I  chiefly  seek  information  are  : — 

First,  as  to  bees  which  in  appearance  take  decidedly  after 
one  or  other  of  the  parents.  "Whether  the  proportions  vary, 
either  during  the  same  season,  as  described  by  one  observer, 
or  {rom  year  to  year,  as  described  by  others, — and  if  so, 
following  which  parent  ? — and  to  what  extent  ? 

Secondly,  as  to  bees  which  are  **  intermediate  between  the 
two.''  Whether  they  take  exdusively  the  shape  of  one  parent 
and  the  colour  of  the  other,  or  whether  these  intermediate  bees 
follow  the  rule  of  hybrids  among  the  higher  animals,  and 
unite  indiscriminately  and  irregularly  the  characteristics  of 
both  parents  r  Also  what  proportion  these  intermediates  bear 
to  tiie  whole  population  f 


Xheie  is  one  ease  mgKa$JSj  daaerlbed  byyon  in  Jtaaaaj  1 
of  a  queen  which  hrta  jMolaollj  pun  bass  for  two  saaaona,  if 
not  more,  and  than  dagsneMtod,  wLiah  is  Tssy  xamazkaUa,  aad 
from  a  aeientifle  ,wnsi  of  fkm  is  worthy  of  aooBse  dataflarf 
history.  Thaa^  I  have  aa  grat  adopted  no  hypothaaia,  taiaaa 
merely  aeekiiig  informatiim  osi  wfaieh  to  froimd-a  Ihaoiy.'flaB 
case  seems  to  show  that  A%  inflnanee  of  tiie  molhar  Ifarst  pm- 
pondented,  and  tiien  gave  way  moie  or  laea  to  that  of  Hia 
drone,  but  as  I  understand  the  inflnenoe  of  the  drana  gta- 
dually  increased. — ^F.  H.  Wjbst. 

[The  foregoing  letter  was  addressed  to  our  eorfespandsnt 
"  B.  ft  W.,"  and  to  it  he  lepliad  aa  follows:— 

"lam  afraid  I  cannot  satisfaclorily  reply  to  year  tpamtiooB 
relatiTe  to  the  hybridisation  of  bees,  although  I  hwre  had,  as 
you  remark,  ooneiderable  aequaintanee  with  hybrids.  'Bie  fact 
IS,  that  Mr.  Woodbury  sent  me  at  first  one  or  two  impeileai* 
queens  with  which  I  laboured  for  two  years  endeavonzmgto 
Italianise  my  apiary  in  vain.     Their  offspring  vras,  on  the 
whole  (the  seeond  espedaJly),  so  well  marked  that  I  was  thrown 
oft  my  guard,  and  it  was  only  as  time  passed  that  I  foond  my 
bees  degenerating  instead  of  impnmng,  ae  thsj  ought  to  h«va 
done  on  the  parthenogenesis  theoty.    The  f aet  was,  the  drenaa 
bred  by  my  presumed  Italiaos  wsvs  neariy  all,  if  not  all,  eooi- 
mon  black  drones,  and  henee  in  the  next  generation  the  Italiaa 
bees  were  only  ae  one  to  three  instead  of  three  to  one  as  thejy 
had  been.    The  degenenusy  was  in  fact  more  rapid  than  tli& 
ratio  of  figures  womd  indicate. 

**  To  your  first  queiy  I  ean  give  no  reply  at  all,  not  having 
watched  with  sufficient  closeness  the  progress  of  the  taint.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  doaenees  of  obsanaatum  vronld  hmre 
enabled  me  to  reply  to  it,  iMoause  I  had  no  satisfaatofy  data  to 
go  upon. 

'*  For  a  like  reason  I  eamMt  satisfy  your  ouriosity  ob  the  seeond 
point.  One  only  matter  etruok  me  as  remaikable— that  is,  &a 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  downward  progrees.  For  inatanee, 
let  A  represent  Mr.  Woodbury's  best  queen  (No.  2),  B  a 
swarm  from  it,  and  G  a  swarm  out  of  B.  A*s  oflspring,  the 
queen  of  B,  would  give  as  three  yellow- jackets,  more  or  less 
beautifully  marked,  to  one  black  bee,  but  the  offspring  of  C 
would  breed  aa  five  black  to  one  imperfeeUy-marked  Italian  I 
In  the  next  generation  the  yellow  would  have  diaappearad  or 
been  hardly  perceptible !  Other  experience  I  have  nooe  to 
reUite. 

"  You  have,  however,  to  be  eorreeted  in  respect  to  the  esM 
described  by  me  in  January  last.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that 
the  hive  had  degenerated,  not  its  queen.  My  observation  has 
not  led  me  to  believe  or  suspect  that  any  change  takes  plaee  in 
the  purity  of  the  brood  of  any  given  queen. 

"  As  I  think  my  reply  may  interest  others  as  well  as  youiasUy 
I  send  your  letter  and  mine  to  the  Editors  of  Tkb  JounMaXf  or 
HoBXiGOLToaB  by  to-day*s  post. 

*'  I  hope,  with  the  help  of  the  queens  since  supplied  to  me  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  to  eany  on  operations  more  sneeeeafaUy  m 
future.— B.  &  W."] 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

SoHBuDKa*8  IvcuBATon.— "  A  SPAXiSH  Brbxdbb  **  doubts  Mr.  8efarodef*B 
sUtement  of  his  inonbator  being  **  perfect,"  end  wishee  for  a  istsil  id 
results. 

CnowxHO  Hnir  (H.).— It  is  not  very  nnoommon  for  t  hen  to  erov,  and 
it  is  nsnaUy  an  intimation  that  she  is  oeasing  to  be  prodaettvei  SfeUe 
feathers  in  the  tail  will  probably  be  developed,  and  oth0r  ehnges  ehsae- 
teristio  of  what  is  known  to  pooltry-keepers  as  **  a  hen  coek." 

MuDDT  Field  (5.  IT.).— The  portion  nulled  off  for  yonr  fowls  ought  to 
be  well  drained,  and,  when  the  sorfaoe  has  dried,  a  part  of  it  oovered  3  or 
8  inches  deep  with  sand  or  fine  gravel. 

Poux^TBT  CoMPAMT  (H.  WiUoehiU'-TbMn  is  snoh  a  OosBpanj  We 
cannot  tell  yoa  why  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Hassey,  does  not  answer  joor 
letters. 

BzjLCx  Baxtams  at  trx  BiBMixoBAif  Show.— Mr.  Jessop,  of  Hnll,  in- 
forms  ns  that  the  second  prise  was  awarded  to  birds  belongmg  to  him. 

Nahtwich  Poultbt  Show.— Mr.  Tndman  writes  to  ns,that  he  derihies 
a  oontroTersy  with  anonymons  correspondents. 

Stbwabton  Hitbs  (A.  B.).— They  are  octagonal  in  slune,  and  sis 
18}  inches  in  diamctor  by  H  inches  deep  inside  measare.  Three  bout 
of  this  sixe,  called  "  body  boxes,"  and  one  **  honey  box  *'  of  thi  ssois 
diameter,  bnt  shallower,  constitnte  a  set,  the  price  of  which  and  alltaifher 
particolars  may  be  readily  obtained  by  appl^gto  Mr.  BobL  Kagtoham, 
Stewarton,  Ayrshire.  These  hives  are  less  expensive  than  those  et  Mb. 
Taylor,  and  are  J  ast  as  likely  to  obviate  swarminff .  Ton  may  with  a  liSlie 
care  drive  the  inhabitants  ont  of  one  of  Keighboar's  Improved  Oottsgs 
Hives  withont  injoiing  either  the  hive  or  the  bees. 

*  Imperfect  only  in  the  sense  that  in  mv  then  inoompleto  knowledge  of 
the  sabjeot  I  was  nnable  to  insnre  their  absolate  pority.^A  DavoiiBmxjr 
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